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What  this  school  did 
any  school 
can  do... 


H< 


Low  important  is  handwashing  in  our  public  schools? 
Isn't  it  very  important? 

For  handwashing  is.just  about  the  only  phase  of  personal 
cleanliness  that  can  be  regularly  and  adequately  practiced 
in  schools.  Should  it  not  be  considered,  then,  as  the  key- 
stone of  all  cleanliness  teaching?  In  addition  handwash- 
ing is  an  important  safeguard  against  the  spread  of  com- 
municable disease. 

Yet  a  nation-wide  survey  indicates  that  handwashing 
facilities  are  inadequate  in  69%  of  our  public  schools!  In 
some  cases  no  soap  is  provided,  in  others  no  warm  water, 
in  still  others  no  towels  or  drying  equipment.  And  even 
where  all  of  these  are  supplied,  the  time-allowance  is  often 
insufficient  for  adequate  handwashing;  frequently  there  is 
no  supervision  whatever. 

Adequate  handwashing  does  not  necessarily  require  great 
expenditures  of  time  or  money.  Our  interesting,  free  book, 


This  small  school  in  rural  Tennessee,  with 
almost  primitive  equipment,  has  succeeded 
in  setting  a  standard  of  cleanliness  that 
many  "modern"  city  schools  fail  to  equal. 


Handwashing  in  Schools,  suggests  the  simple  requirements 
for  an  effective  school  handwashing  system. 

It  is  not  difficult.  For  instance,  the  complete  handwash- 
ing equipment  of  the  school  referred  to  above  consisted 
of:  a  gallon  can  with  a  funnel  spout,  an  oil-can  "soap  dis- 
penser," and  clean  "rag  towels."  (The  water  was  warmed 
on  an  old-fashioned  stove).  Fortunately  most  schools  will 
not  be  obliged  to  use  such  makeshift  equipment.  But  it 
was  all  one  enthusiastic  teacher  needed  for  an  excellent 
handwashing  routine. 

What  this  school  did  any  school  can  do!  What  about 
your  school?  .  .  .  this  fall?  Will  it  be  among  the  31% 
which  practice  cleanliness  or  among  the  69%  which  teach 
cleanliness  only  by  word  of  mouth? 

We  invite  you  to  send  for  our 
book,  Handwashing  in  Schools. 
It  is  free. 


CLEANLINESS   INSTITUTE 

Established  to  promote  public  welfare  by  teaching  the  value  of  cleanliness 


CLEANLINESS  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  10J, 
45  East  17th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Please  Bend  me  free  of  all  cost  a  copy_of  "Haodwashing  in  Schooli." 
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Giving  the  American 
family  a  "moratorium 
on  bills  .  .  . 


'TpHE  world  powers  have  declared  a 
-*-  moratorium  on  Germany's  debts — a 
year's  delay  in  the  payment  of  bills  to 
give  her  a  chance  to  straighten  out  her 
finances. 

Social  service  workers  know  that  many 
an  American  family  is  in  much  the  same 
position  as  Germany.  The  depression 
has  thrown  wage  earners  out  of  work; 
bills  have  piled  up;  creditors  are  pressing. 

Even  when  the  pay  envelope  returns  to 
these  families,  they  frequently  are  unable 
to  meet  all  the  demands  for  immediate 
payment. 

They  need  a  moratorium  on  their  bills, 
but  their  merchants  cannot  afford  to  give  it 
to  them.  Dealers  are  not  bankers;  they  can- 
not sell  goods  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
finance  families  as  well. 

Nevertheless,  families  may  have  their 
much  needed  relief  from  the  pressure  of 
bills  and  yet  pay  their  merchants  at  once. 
Household,  America's  foremost  family 
finance  organization,  maintains  offices  in  89 
principal  cities.  To  these  offices  families  may 
come,  borrow  from  $50  to  $300,  clean  up 
their  debts,  and  repay  Household  in  small 
sums  over  as  long  a  period  as  twenty  months. 

Household  does  not  require  that  a  family 
have  bankable  securities  or  collateral,  nor 
are  the  signatures  of  outside  endorsers 
demanded.  Only  the  signatures  of  husband 
and  wife,  the  security  that  is  in  almost  every 
home,  and  the  ability  to  repay,  are  asked. 

More  than  330,000  families  were  helped 
out  of  financial  difficulties  last  year  by 


Household.  This  enormous  volume  and 
efficient  management  have  made  possible  a 
reduction  in  rate — nearly  a  third  under  the 
charge  allowed  by  the  Small  Loan  Laws  of 
most  states  on  amounts  above  $100  and  up 
to  $300. 

Social  service  workers  are  invited  to  write 
for  more  information  about  this  safe,  pleas- 
ant, and  private  Household  Loan  Plan  that 
is  giving  American  families  a  practical  way 
out  of  their  debt  difficulties. 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  FOR 
HOUSEHOLDS,  a  helpful  booklet  on 
budgeting  family  income,  is  offered  with- 
out charge  in  advertisements  in  news- 
papers of  four  and  three-quarter  million 
circulation,  and  through  the  Household 
radio  program  on  the  NBC  network  every  Tuesday  at 
8  P.  M.,  Central  Standard  Time.  Social  service  work- 
ers are  invited  to  write  for  a  copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE     CORPORATION    .    .    . 

Headquarters:     Palmolive    Building,    Chicago,     Illinois 

.  .  (147  Offices  in  89  Principal  Cities)  .  . 

(Consult  your  telephone  directory  for  the  office  nearest  you)  .  .  . 
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WORLD  WORKERS'  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS 

THEIR  SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

By  Marius  Hansome 

The  book  is  an  evaluation  based  on  workers'  associations'  reports,  on  attendance  at 
their  institutions  and  conferences,  and  on  ten  years'  experience  in  teaching  adult 
classes.  Henry  J.  Jeddeloh,  reviewing  it  in  the  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  states: 
"The  author's  capacity  for  critical  analysis,  sociological  interpretation,  philosophic 
issues,  and  careful  scholarship  make  ...  a  valuable  addition  to  critical  educational 
literature."  Price,  $5.00 

THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  IN  POST-WAR  FRANCE 

By   David    J.    Saposs 

This  is  the  first  study  of  the  French  labor  movement  in  all  its  aspects.  It  concen- 
trates on  the  description  and  analysis  of  the  phenomenon  since  the  War,  but  enough 
of  its  history  is  given  to  create  an  intelligent  perspective  of  its  beginnings  and 
elucidate  the  present  situation.  Benjamin  Stolberg,  New  York  Herald-Tribune  Books, 
has  said:  "In  this  extraordinarily  detailed  study,  Mr.  Saposs  once  more  vindicates 
his  position  as  our  foremost  student  of  labor  as  seen  from  the  inside.  His  pains- 
takingness  is  only  equaled  by  his  perspicacity.  .  .  ."  Price,  $6.00 

FUGITIVE  PAPERS 

By  Russell  Gordon  Smith 

This  posthumous  collection  contains  papers  on  the  problem  of  social  control,  the 
culture-area  concept,  the  individual  in  society,  youth  and  the  moral  code  and  sev- 
eral other  papers.  Franklin  Henry  Giddings  calls  it  the  best  introduction  to 
sociology  that  has  ever  been  written,  and  William  Fielding  Ogburn,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  writes:  "There  are  not  many  words  but  they  are 
put  together  with  a  skill  and  charm  that  play  upon  the  emotions  and  mind  of  the 
reader  and  reveal  the  writer  as  a  person  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  power.  The 
author  has  style."  Price,  $1.50 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  SOCIOLOGY  TO  SOCIAL  WORK 

By  Robert  M.  Maclver 

One  of  the  Forbes  Lectures  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  this  book  is 
the  first  to  enunciate  its  particular  subject-matter;  it  shows  how  sociology  orients 
the  social  worker  in  his  tasks  and  aids  him  in  making  more  specific  studies  in  his 
own  field  of  interest.  Price,  $2.00 

THE  PROHIBITION  EXPERIMENT  IN  FINLAND 

By   John   H.   Wuorinen 

Here  is  an  account,  by  a  Finnish- American  author,  based  on  information  received 
from  official  sources,  of  the  effects  of  a  decade  of  prohibition  on  law,  crime, 
society,  etc.,  in  a  country  whose  experience  is  being  cited  by  both  wets  and  drys 
in  the  United  States.  Price,  $3.50 

COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY   PRESS 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  STUDY  OF  FAMILY  CASE  WORK 

By  Maurice  J.  Karpf 

The  author,  who  is  director  of  the  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work,  ex- 
amines the  literature  of  social  work  and  related  subjects,  case  records,  the  curricula 
of  social  work  schools;  and  discusses  the  contributions  of  the  social,  psychological 
and  biological  sciences,  with  valuable  references  to  their  pertinent  literature — in 
an  attempt  to  answer  four  questions:  What  knowledge  do  social  ivorkers  need? 
What  knowledge  do  they  use?  What  knowledge  do  they  receive?  And  how  may 
their  work  acquire  a  scientific  basis?  Price,  $3.75 

AN  HYPOTHESIS  OF  POPULATION  GROWTH 

By  Ezra  Bowen 

In  the  year  1831  the  total  population  of  the  world  was  approximately  one  billion. 
Since  that  year  it  has  doubled.  Will  the  terrific  nineteenth-century  rate  of  increase 
continue?  Will  over-propagation  bring  the  world  shortly  to  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion? May  poverty  be  eliminated  from  human  existence?  Will  the  ivhite  race 
prevail?  Is  progress  a  living  fact?  An  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  may  be 
found  in  this  brief  book.  The  author  is  head  of  the  department  of  economics  of 
Lafayette  College.  Price,  $3.75 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES 

IN  RELATION  TO  COMPENSATION  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
By  Rosamond  W.  Goldberg 

Because  of  the  growth  of  industry,  involving  an  increasing  use  of  various  metals 
and  chemicals  and  a  greater  complexity  of  processes,  the  worker  has  constantly 
become  more  exposed  to  occupational  diseases.  The  author  deals  with  the  hazards 
in  dusty  trades,  metal,  chemical  and  miscellaneous  industries;  the  regulation  and 
prevention  of  occupational  diseases;  workmen's  compensation  legislation  and 
judicial  decisions  -relating  to  these  diseases — indicating  that  only  through  a  health 
insurance  adapted  to  American  conditions  will  workers  get  their  rightful  compen- 
sation. Price,  $4.50 

ALABAMA  IN  THE  FIFTIES 

By  Minnie   Clair  Boyd 

This  study  of  the  civilization  of  ante-bellum  Alabama  relegates  the  glamorous 
colonel  and  his  lady-in-crinoline  to  the  background  and  stresses  the  importance  of 
the  plain  people  who  planned  well  but  futilely  for  posterity.  Price,  $4.25 

THE  NEGRO  AS  AUTHOR 

By  Vernon  Logging 

An  historical  and  critical  survey  of  the  literature  consciously  produced  by  the 
American  Negro  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  book  discusses  the 
ivork  of  two  hundred  and  more  authors  who  reflect  their  social  environment. 

Price,  $5.00 

COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY    PRESS 

Descriptive  announcements  of  any  books  we  publish  will  be  sent  upon  request 
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WHAT    IS     THE     VALUE     OF 


HUMAN   CONTACT? 


THE  cost  of  telephoning  is  as  little  as  it  can  be 
made.  Its  value  can  be  infinite. 

If  it  is  worth  your  while  to  save  time,  to  be 
in  touch  with  people  at  a  distance,  to  do  busi- 
ness quickly,  to  keep  in  touch  with  friends  and 
family  —  if  such  things  have  a  value,  the  tele- 
phone holds  limitless  possibilities  for  you. 

It  is  the  means  of  extending  your  person- 
ality. Unlike  commodities,  telephone  calls 
cannot  be  made  wholesale.  Each  one  is  a  per- 
sonal service.  Each  goes  when  and  where  you 
wish.  At  your  request  you  have  five  thousand 
or  five  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  at 
your  command,  two  or  three  people  or  perhaps 
a  hundred  attending  the  wires  along  which 
your  voice  travels.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Bell 
System  to  do  this  well  and  cheaply.  Its 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  trained  workers 
must  keep  every  part  of  its  4000  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  equipment  ready  for  instant  use. 
Here  is  a  business  run  on  the  smallest  mar- 
gin of  profit  consistent  with  service,  security 
and  expansion.  Its  operation  and  maintenance 
have  the  benefit  of  the  continual  research  of 
the  5000  members  of  Bell  Laboratories,  the 
general  and  technical  staff  work  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  the  production  economies  effected 
by  Western  Electric. 

Every  resource  of  the  Bell  System  is  devoted 
to  making  your  service  clear,  quick  and 
inexpensive.  As  new  telephones  are  added,  as 
improvements  are  made,  you  get  constantly 
greater  satisfaction  and  value. 
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The  Gift  of  It 

TO    go    back    only    as    far    as    1904   when    Lincoln 
Steffens    wrote    his    Shame    of   the    Cities,    or    to 
1896  and  Lord  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth, 
there   has   been    a    steady   upward    swing  of   city 
government.     Today   the   thoroughly   bad   cities   are   the 
exception;  even  they  are  better  than  they  were;  a  matter 
striking    and    important    when    it    is    recalled    that    the 
time  coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  great  folk  move- 
ment of  our  time — the   surge   from   country  to  city.  The 
evidence   of   it   is   given    in   this   special    issue   of   Survey 
Graphic,    planned    and    carried    out   by   Loula    D.   Lasker 
and  illustrated  by  Florence  Loeb  Kellogg,  associate  edi- 
tors,  with   the   help   of   many   kind   and    expert   friends, 
in  particular  of  Louis  Brownlow  and   Howard  P.  Jones. 

THE  career  of  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Reed,  now  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  led  him  from  New  York 
where  he  was  attorney  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  across 
the  continent  to  be  city  manager  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  and 
back  again  to  lecture  on  municipal  government  at  his 
alma  mater,  Harvard  University.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  books  on  American  government  and  politics. 
Page  8. 

FROM  1914  to  1927  Harold  W.  Dodds  was  electoral 
adviser  for  the  United  States  to  Nicaragua,  and  in 
1928  acted  as  chief  adviser  to  General  Frank  R.  McCoy, 
chairman  of  the  National  Board  of  Elections  in  Nica- 
ragua. He  is  now  professor  of  politics  at  Princeton 
University,  editor  of  The  National  Municipal  Review, 
chairman  of  the  administrative  committee  of  the  School 


of    Public    and    International    Affairs    of   Princeton    Uni 
versity  and  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission.    Page  9. 

MORE  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Tammany 
Boss  Croker  cooly  informed  the  Mazet  Committee, 
"I  am  working  for  my  pocket  all  the  time."  It  was 
Lincoln  Steffens  who,  in  his  Shame  of  the  Cities,  told 
the  story  of  this  unholy  alliance  of  business  and  politics. 
The  famous  muckraker — now  sixty-five  years  old — gives 
his  present  point  of  view  on  city  government  in  his 
article,  page  12. 

HENRY  BENTLEY  is  head  of  the  famous  Cincin- 
nati City  Charter  Committee,  which  has  whipped 
the  political  machine  founded  by  Boss  Cox  at  election 
after  election.  This  group  of  practical  idealists  was 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of  the  city-manager  plan 
in  Cincinnati  and  shares  the  credit  for  its  successful 
continuance  in  operation.  The  committee  has  even  kept 
local  enthusiasm  for  the  reform  administration  at  white 
heat  for  six  years,  thereby  answering  the  cynic's  query, 
"Can  reform  last?"  Page  19. 

TOUIS  BROWNLOW  is  director  of  the  Public  Ad- 
L*r  ministration  Clearing  House,  organized  about  a 
year  ago  as  an  exchange  for  information  and  to  foster 
cooperation  among  organizations  of  operating  officials, 
research  units,  technical  experts  and  others  in  the  field 
of  administration  (page  22).  An  ex-newspaper  man 
and  one  of  the  country's  earliest — and  most  outstanding — 
city  managers,  as  well  as  past  president  of  the  National 
City  Managers  Association,  Mr.  Brownlow  has  also 
been  a  commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
chairman  of  its  public  utilities  and  zoning  commission. 

PAUL  R.  LEACH,  political   writer   for  The   Chicago 
Daily    News,    was    recently    sent    by    his    paper    to 
study    the    city-manager    plan    in    operation    in    various 
cities,    and   find   out   whether  the   new   form   of   govern- 
ment, tested  by  experience,  proves  satisfactory.    Page  24. 

AJTHOR  of  a  standard  treatise,  The  City  Manager, 
based  on  his  study  of  thirty  cities  of  varying  sizes 
and  locations,  Professor  Leonard  D.  White  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  been  during  the  past  year  director 
of  research  in  this  field  for  President  Hoover's  Com- 
mission on  Social  Trends.  Page  29. 

PAST  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  founder  of  the  Cincinnati  Community  Chest, 
lecturer  in  sociology  at  Western  Reserve  University, 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  at  present  director  of  the  Children's  Fund  of 
Michigan — this  is  only  a  partial  list  of  William  J. 
Norton's  activities  in  two  decades  which  qualify  him 
particularly  to  appraise  the  work  of  government — the 
greatest  social  worker  of  them  all.  Page  34. 

A>  public-relations  secretary  of  the  National  Munic- 
ipal League,  Howard  Palfrey  Jones  is  the  in- 
terpreter to  the  general  public  of  the  League's  steady, 
intelligent  pressure  for  good  government.  He  is  also 
a  department  editor  of  The  National  Municipal  Review. 
Page  37. 

LJTHER  H.  Gulick,  Eaton  professor  of  municipal 
government  at  Columbia  University,  is  also  director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Administration  and 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Institute 
of  Public  Administration.  He  has  been  research  director 
for  New  York  state  legislative  commissions  on  taxation 
and  retrenchment  since  1919.  Page  38. 
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TO  THE  VOTERS 

This  color  print  of  an  eager  electorate  all  attention  for  the  details  of  government  might,  we 
venture  to  suggest,  have  been  an  idyllic  interpretation  even  in  the  less  distracting  days  of  1856 
when  it  was  engraved.  Even  then  government  was  not  so  simple  as  President  Jac\son  had 
described  it  a  generation  earlier.  In  our  era  of  radio  and  headlines  the  people  are  torn  with 
divers  distractions.  Meanwhile  government  grows  more  and  more  complicated.  Do  we  come 
to  an  impasse  or  is  a  solution  developing? 
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Whither  City  Government? 


By  LOULA  D.  LASKER 


I 

: 


OVERNMENT  can  no  longer  be 
thought  of  as  a  mere  police  agency,  a 
protective  institution,  but  as  a  system 
of  public  services  whose  scope  and 
functions  are  limited  only  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  community  and  its  capacity  to  pay  for 
what  it  wants.  Are  cities  meeting  the  challenge  of 
this  expanding  concept  of  government?  The  citizen 
of  X-town  where  graft  is  rampant,  the  citizen  of 
Y-town  where  judgeships  are  a  reward  for  political 
service  or  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  citizen 
of  Z-town  whose  children  must  needs  find  in  the 
streets  their  only  playground,  may  answer  no — but 
after  all,  X,  Y  and  Z  are  not  the  whole  equation. 
For  the  social  scientist,  the  student  of  government 
who  surveys  the  whole  gamut  of  cities  from  A  to  Z, 
tells  us  that  in  spite  of  rotten  politics  and  inefficiency 
in  individual  cities  from  coast  to  coast,  municipal 
government  by  and  large  is  on  the  upgrade.  He 
tells  us  that  just  as  the  Machine  Age  has  developed 
new  solutions  for  new  problems,  as  the  twentieth- 
century  corporation  has  introduced  efficiency  meth- 
ods, so  municipal  government  has  developed  and 
expanded  in  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

In  spite  of  the  truth  behind  the  newspaper  head- 
lines exposing  racketeering  of  fifty-seven  varieties, 
bootlegging,  bribery,  graft  and  vice  conditions  that 
can  scarcely  be  equalled  in  tales  of  fiction,  the  situa- 
tion is  not  hopeless.  Far  from  it,  for  though  de- 
Jlorable,  these  are  but  scum  on  the  surface.  The 
act  is,  to  quote  one  of  the  leading  social  scientists 
speaking  at  the  last  Conference  on  Good  Govern- 
ment in  Cleveland,  "public  administration  has  made 
otable  advance  in  the  cities  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  The  spoils  system  has  fought  a  stubborn 
but  losing  battle  and  the  lines  of  expert  administra- 
tion have  advanced.  The  most  striking  evidence  of 


this  is  the  adoption  of  the  city-manager  system  in 
over  four  hundred  cities,  but  almost  equally  notable 
is  the  development  of  professional  standards  in  the 
city  service.  Technical  and  professional  practice 
has  made  surprising  progress.  American  cities 
have  learned  to  substitute  mastery  for  drift  in 
dealing  with  their  physical  plan  and  administrative 
problems." 

Not  many  years  ago  most  American  cities  used 
accounting  methods  similar  to  those  of  the  village 
general  store.  Some  still  do.  But  since  the  first 
modern  budget  system  was  installed  in  New  York 
in  1907,  cities  the  country  over  have  similarly  pat- 
terned their  financial  transactions,  and  citizens  may 
know  in  advance  how  their  money  is  to  be  spent. 
This  is  a  typical  illustration  of  the  application  of 
modern  scientific  principles  to  city  government. 

NOT  many  years  ago  most  American  cities  could 
number  their  services  on  two  hands;  today 
these  services  cover  a  wide  and  varied  range — from 
the  provision  of  pure  water  to  keep  the  body  healthy 
to  the  provision  of  good  concerts  to  supply  food  for 
the  spirit. 

More  than  half  of  our  people  are  city  dwellers. 
By  the  middle  of  the  century  two  thirds  will  live  in 
urban  centers.  Urban  standards  then  are  the  na- 
tion's standards.  As  the  cities  go,  so  goes  the 
country. 

As  politics  wanes  and  management  becomes  more 
effective,  a  sophisticated  public  is  demanding  more 
and  more  of  its  municipal  government — especially 
in  the  field  of  social  engineering.  In  what  measure 
and  by  what  methods  these  demands  are  being  met 
is  told  in  the  sheaf  of  articles  by  distinguished 
economists,  social  scientists  and  newspaper  political 
writers  on  the  following  pages. 


Is  City  Government  Breaking  Down? 


By  THOMAS  H.  REED 


DO!     That    there    are    grave    evils    connected 
with    municipal    government    today    is    un- 
deniable.    City    officials    are    often    corrupt 
and  incompetent  and  city  government  waste- 
ful and  inept.     In  particular  cities  there  are 
acute  conditions  of  graft,  extravagance,  and 
inefficiency  which  can  only  be  diagnosed  as  the  symptoms  of 
some  deep-seated  disease.  But  municipal  government  in  gen- 
eral is  not  breaking  down.    On  the  whole,  it  is  much  better 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.    Scandals  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  and  other  cities  may  indicate  that  we  are  now  in  the 
hollow  of  a  depression  civic  as  well  as  economic.    But  the 
depths  of  today  are  as  hilltops  compared  with  the  sinkholes  of 
depravity  in  which  our  cities  slumbered  contentedly  in  1880. 
The  ills  we  experience  are  always  much  more  vivid  to  us 
than   those  of  which  we  read   in  books.    The  ache  in  my 
tooth  today  is  more  impressive  than  the  yellow  fever  my 
grandfather    died    of   fifty   years  ago.     There    is    always    a 
tendency,  therefore,  to  look  back  on  the  old  days  as  the  good 
old  days,  when  in  fact  they  may  have  been  very  bad  days 
indeed.     There   is  no  way  of  truly  estimating   the  present 
value  of  an  institution  such  as  municipal  government  except 
by  comparing  it  to  what  it  was.    If  it  shows  progress,  even 
slight  and  halting  progress,   it  is  not  breaking  down. 

City  government  begins  in  elections.  We  talk  glibly  of 
election  frauds  today.  Imagine  what  they  would  mount  to 
if  there  were  no  registration  of  voters,  no  regulation  of 
caucuses  and  primaries,  and  no  secret  ballot.  Fifty  years 
ago  there  were  not  a  half  dozen  cities  with  an  effective 
registration  system.  Caucuses  were  run  just  as  the  gang 
wanted  to  run  them,  with  no  possible  legal  restraint  on 
their  action.  Dig  Alfred  Henry  Lewis's  Boss  out  of  the 
dust  on  some  forgotten  library  shelf  and  read  how  it  was 
done.  And  the  ballots  used  in  elections  were  printed  by 
the  parties  or  candidates  and  handed  to  the  voters  outside 
the  polling  place.  In  Massachusetts  "in  1878  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  had  a  flam- 
ing pink  border  which 
threw  out  branches  to- 
ward the  center  of  the 
back  and  had  a  Repub- 
lican indorsement  in 
letters  half  an  inch 
high."  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances vote-buying 
was  a  practical  business 
arrangement,  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  goods  could 
be  checked.  Even  where 
white  paper  and  uni- 
form size  and  style  were 
required,  a  voter  could 
be  made  to  keep  his 
ballot  conspicuously  in 
sight  until  it  was  de- 


posited in  the  box.  There  are  still  some  startling  stunts 
done  in  voting  dead  men's  names  in  some  cities,  and  in 
others  the  count  is  corruptly  manipulated,  but  anyone  who 
says  city  elections  are  not  infinitely  cleaner  than  fifty  years 
ago  is  simply  dead  to  the  past. 

Fifty  years  ago  American  cities  were  notorious,  not 
merely  for  machines  and  bosses — these  we  have  with  us  still 
— but  for  a  pervading  inefficiency  which  left  no  branch  of 
the  service  untouched.  There  was  then  not  a  civil  service 
act  in  existence  in  the  United  States.  With  each  change  of 
administration  there  was  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  office- 
holders appointed  by  the  last,  and  the  sole  qualification  for 
appointment  was  party  service.  Today  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  municipal  service  remains  unchanged  despite  the 
changing  fortunes  of  politics.  So  complicated  and  tech- 
nical have  many  of  the  services  become  that  the  politicians 
are  loath  to  court  administrative  disaster  by  turning  out 
even  well-paid  technicians.  A  thousand  well-directed  shafts 
can  be  levelled  at  the  way  civil  service  laws  are  carried  out, 
but  there  is  manifest  today  among  city  servants  a  spirit  very 
different  from  that  of  1880. 

FIFTY  years  ago  no  European  traveler  who,  after  six 
weeks  in  New  York  and  a  three-day  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls,  sought  to  write  a  book  on  the  United  States  failed  to 
reflect  on  our  filthy  streets,  our  untidy  policemen,  and  the 
general  unkempt  air  of  our  American  cities.  There  was  no 
more  obvious  material  for  those  bitter  attacks  on  things 
American  which  foreign  writers  have  found  so  popular  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  same  time  earnest  Amer- 
icans visiting  Europe  came  home  to  tell  us  in  the  pages  of 
Harper's  and  the  Atlantic  how  much  better  they  did  things 
on  the  other  side.  That  is  all  gone  by.  Superficially,  and 
that  is  the  only  view  the  casual  traveler  can  have,  American 
cities  compare  favorably  with  the  European  capitals.  In  a 
half-century  our  cities  have  acquired  dignity,  some  beauty, 

and    an    appearance    of 

workmanlike  perform- 
ance of  their  ordinary 
functions.  The  last  and 
most  rhapsodical  of 
American  rhapsodists  on 
European  cities — Fred 
Howe — has  been  silent 
for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Crime  has  now  taken 
the  place  of  city  govern- 
ment as  our  most  con- 
spicuous national  dis- 
grace (we  seem  almost 
to  plume  ourselves  on 
the  conspicuousness  of 
the  disgrace).  And  the 
crime  situation  is  only 
measurably  chargeable 
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city  government.    The  police,  bad  as  they  sometimes  are, 
.y  a  very  minor  role  therein  as  compared  with  our  anti- 
quated court  procedure. 

While  Chicago  gangsters  nightly  fire  volleys  reported,  if 
not  heard,   around   the  world,    while   New   York   wrestles 
with  the  problem,  age-old,  of  the  sale  of  judicial  office,  while 
Detroit  swallows  an  unsavory  mayor  only  to  vomit  him  up 
shortly  along  with   ample  material  for  scandal,   the   forces 
hich   have  been   improving  American  city  government   in 
ic  past  half-century  are  steadily  working  on.     Fifty  years 
;o  our  cities  had   never  heard   of   a  budget.      They  kept 
:ir  books  by  the  single-entry  method,  recording  only  cash 
it  went  in  and  out — and  badly  at  that.     Purchasing  was 
*  by  each  department  and  office  as  it  would.     There  was 
the  fairest  of  our  valleys,  where  a  million  prune  trees 
rfume  the  air  in  blossom  time,  a  park  board  each  member 
which  had  an  order  book  and  bought  when  it  occurred 
him  to  buy,  and  what.     Today  even   New  York  has  a 
udget  and  the  littlest  cities  workable  accounting  systems, 
hile  purchasing  has  become  a  recognized  and  separate  func- 
tion of  government. 

In  fifty  years  city  councils  have  shed  their  second  cham- 


bers and  grown  smaller.  Distinct  executive  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  mayor  or  manager  has  replaced  the  old  hodge- 
podge of  irresponsible  authorities.  Things  go  wrong  here 
and  there,  now  and  then.  But  often  they  go  very  well  in- 
deed where  formerly  there  was  apparently  no  hope  of  any- 
thing better  than  pitiful  mediocrity.  There  has  never  been 
a  better  governed  large  city  in  this  country  or  in  Europe 
than  Cincinnati  since  1926.  Almost  every  city  can  point 
with  pride  to  some  department  of  government  which  is  doing 
an  outstanding  service  to  the  community.  Even  Chicago 
can  set  off  her  Wacker  Drive  against  her  William  Hale 
Thompson. 

Too  exclusive  attention  to  New  York  and  Chicago  might 
lead  an  observer  of  municipal  affairs  to  exaggerate  the  pres- 
ent slump.  Philadelphia  is  boasting  a  vigorous  campaign 
for  a  city  manager,  and  the  country  is  sown  thick  with  cities 
of  moderate  size  and  modest  claims  to  prominence  in  which 
municipal  government  has  shown  no  slump  at  all,  but  a 
steady  upward  curve  of  improvement.  If  you  would  meas- 
ure a  slump,  you  must  have  perspective,  and  a  fifty-year 
view  will  make  any  observer  of  American  municipal  affairs 
a  tempered  optimist. 


City  Government  Grows  Up 


By  H.  W.  DODDS 
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FN   January   1894  a  group  of  highly  respect- 
able  citizens   assembled    in    Philadelphia    in 
the  first  National  Conference  for  Good  City 
Government.  Municipal  corruption  and  mis- 
management   were    rampant,    and    Wendell 
Phillips'  prophecy  that  our  great  cities  would 
st  our  free   institutions   more  severely  than   our  struggle 
nth  human  slavery  was  accepted   as  a  self-evident  truth, 
this  conference    Moorefield    Storey   proclaimed    that    it 
"unanimously   agreed   that   the   government  of   almost 
very  American  city  was  bad,"  and  Washington   Gladden 
summarized   the   indictment   as   follows: 

Unbusinesslike    methods    of    administration    have    crept    in; 
illicit  relations  with  contractors  and  plunderers  of  all  sorts  have 
been  formed;  a  thousand  subterranean  openings  into  the  treas- 
ury have  (been  discovered;  guardians  of  the  peace  are  seen  to 
be  on  the  best  terms  with  several  classes  of  prosperous  law- 
breakers; many  officials  are  using  the  patronage  of  their  offices 
with  small  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  city,  but  with  a      — — ^ — ^ — ^— — ^— 
constant     reference     to     their 

own  political  futures.  Too  many  municipal  governments  today  de- 

To  the  average  citizen,  serve  the  unflattering  attention  they  are  receiv- 
these  words,  spoken  in  the 
"dark  ages"  of  city  govern- 
ment in  America,  seem  as 
pertinent  today  as  they  did 
thirty-seven  years  ago.  Al 
Capone  and  Big  Bill  in 
Chicago,  court  and  police 
scandals  in  New  York, 
councilmanic  thefts  and  con- 
victions in  Atlanta,  revealed 
frauds  in  purchases  and  sup- 


ing  in  the  headlines.  But  Professor  Dodds  claims 
that  in  the  year  of  grace  1931  there  is  a  changing 
concept  of  municipal  government  which  has 
been  developing  over  a  long  period,  and  that 
where  there  is  a  will  to  give  and  to  have  good 
municipal  government  there  is  a  way,  for  during 
the  past  forty  years  or  so  a  workable  program 
has  been  evolved  and  tried  out  successfully  by 
many  cities  from  coast  to  coast.  He  says — but 
read  Professor  Dodds'  article  for  a  clear  analy- 


lies  in  Pittsburgh  still  dis-     sis  of  the  changing  concept. 


courage  complacent  optimism.  Yet  the  twentieth  century 
has  witnessed  progress  in  the  solution  of  city  difficulties, 
and  the  course  of  future  development  has  been  more  or 
less  scientifically  charted.  However  deficient  the  accomp- 
lishment to  date,  it  is  reasonable  to  declare  that  notorious 
Tammany  is  supplying  better  administration  in  New  York 
than  did  the  reform  government  of  Mayor  Low. 

It  was  essentially  a  moral  urge  that  motivated  the  dis- 
tinguished people  who  composed  the  first  national  con- 
ference on  municipal  government,  and  the  succeeding  meet- 
ings of  the  newly  organized  National  Municipal  League. 
Municipal  politics  were  rotten  and  must  be  reformed.  Free- 
dom from  legislative  interference,  separation  of  municipal 
from  other  elections,  single  or  double  councils,  election  of 
councilmen  at  large  rather  than  by  wards,  nonpartisan  elec- 
tions of  city  officials,  the  direct  primary  versus  the  conven- 
tion, were  topics  which  appear  and  reappear  on  the  early 

programs  of  the  National 
Municipal  League.  Although 
emphasis  was  placed  upon 
improved  municipal  account- 
ing and  financial  reporting, 
little  attention  was  paid  to 
administrative  matters.  The 
leaders  were  lay  citizens, 
busy  exchanging  viewpoints 
and  experience  on  structure 
and  political  behavior. 

By  1897  their  ideas  had 
become  sufficiently  crystal- 
lized to  justify  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to 
frame  a  model  city  charter. 
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In  1898  the  draft  model  of  the  Municipal  Program  Com- 
mittee was  adopted  as  the  platform  of  reform. 

Although  this  first  model  charter  has  been  revised  several 
times  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  wise  men  who  framed  it 
that  its  dominant  principles  have  become  the  accepted  polit- 
ical science  of  today.  Even  if  the  doctrinal  errors  of  Jack- 
sonian  democracy  had  been  exposed  by  repeated  experience, 
they  still  retained  power  to  move  the  multitudes.  For  this 
reason  the  model  charter  was  a  bold  document  deliberately 
refuting  traditional  political  theory. 

For  the  bewildering  complexity  of  contemporary  govern- 
mental structure  (which  was  supposed  to  prevent  tyrannical 
government)  the  model  charter  substituted  simplicity.  By 
its  term  administrative  powers  were  taken  from  the  council 
and  the  numerous  independent  boards  of  the  time,  and  were 
concentrated  in  the  mayor  who  was  empowered  to  appoint  his 
chief  subordinates  without  legislative  interference.  Admin- 
istrative duties  were  grouped  in  appropriate  departments 
on  the  basis  of  similarity  of  function.  The  council,  a  single- 
chamber  body  elected  at  large,  was  made  the  sole  legislative 
authority  of  the  city  and  special 
legislative  agencies  were  abol- 
ished. The  recommendations 
marked  on  the  whole  a  return 
to  the  principles  of  the  federal 
constitution,  which  unfortu- 
nately had  never  been  applied 
to  cities.  The  purpose  was  to 
destroy  the  irresponsibility  of 
public  officials  and  the  voter's 
reliance  on  political  parties,  by 
providing  a  simple  governmen- 
tal framework  which  could  be 
watched.  Today  this  is  called 
the  short  ballot  movement  and 
its  soundness  is  unquestioned  by 
political  scientists. 

With  the  advent  of  the 
twentieth  century  there  began 
what  Professor  Munro  has 
termed  the  municipal  renais- 
sance. Commission  government, 
springing  from  the  Galveston 
disaster,  involved  a  radical  sim- 
plification of  municipal  machin- 
ery with  encouraging  gains  in 
efficiency.  Bicameral  councils 
gave  way  to  single  chambers. 
Under  the  pressure  of  popular 
indignation  constitutional  home 
rule  was  accomplished  in  one 
third  of  the  states  while  legis- 
lative meddling  was  reduced  in  many  others.  The  Galves- 
ton plan  was  seized  upon  in  several  hundred  cities  as  a 
specific  for  their  political  ills,  and  even  where  the  commis- 
sion form  was  not  adopted  the  dogma  of  structural  simpli- 
fication was  producing  results. 

In  one  important  respect  however  the  commission  plan 
failed  to  fulfil  expectations.  For  a  number  of  years  re- 
formers had  been  emphasizing  the  business  aspects  of  the 
city's  activities  and  the  need  for  trained  experts  in  admin- 
istrative posts.  The  strong-mayor  charter  of  the  National 


Municipal  League  concentrated  power  in  an  elective  mayor, 
but  its  framers  hoped  that  the  department  heads  selected 
by  him  would  be  technicians,  not  politicians.  Unfortunately 
even  yet  this  ideal  has  not  been  attained,  for  the  normal 
mayor  continues  to  choose  politically-useful  rather  than 
professionally-qualified  subordinates.  And,  as  it  turned 
out,  under  the  Galveston  plan  also  elective  city  commis- 
sioners were  politicians  and  usually  amateurs  in  administra- 
tion. The  hope  that  experts  and  executives  would  be 
chosen  as  active  heads  of  departments  proved  illusory.  It 
is  now  recognized  that  administrative  officials  cannot  be 
effectively  selected  by  popular  election. 

For  this  reason  the  commission  plan  was  no  more  suc- 
cessful in  substituting  expertness  for  political  expediency 
than  the  mayor  plan.  A  new  plan  was  therefore  necessary 
which  would  combine  the  advantages  and  eliminate  the 
weaknesses  of  these  two  forms  of  city  government.  The  old 
doctrine  that  any  one  who  was  not  fit  for  the  gallows  was  fit 
for  any  office  he  could  get  was  growing  weak.  Force  of 
circumstances  was  demanding  a  reconciliation  of  efficiency 

and  democracy.  The  city-man- 
ager plan  was  developed  as  a 
theoretically  acceptable  solu- 
tion. This  plan  has  been  fit- 
tingly termed  the  one  deliberate 
political  invention  of  Americans 
in  the  past  one  hundred  years, 
and  to  Dayton  goes  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  important 
city  to  adopt  it.  It  was  taken 
up  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  incorporated  in  its 
revised  model  charter  in  1915. 
Today  in  number  of  new  adop- 
tions city-manager  charters  far 
outrank  any  other  form. 

While   the  commission   form 
of   city    government   originated 
by  accident   (it  was  the  success 
of  the  Galveston  "receivership" 
which    supplied    its    impetus), 
the  manager  plan   was   a  con- 
scious experiment  exemplifying 
the  new  emphasis  upon  admin- 
istration.     With    the    turn    of 
the  century  cities  began  rapidly 
to  expand  their  public  services. 
For  example,  as  Dr.  Lent  D. 
Upson    reports,    at  the   end   of 
the  year   1899  the  city  of  De- 
troit was  engaged  in    129  sep- 
arate activities;  by  the  end  of 
1915  the  number  had  increased  to  206,  and  by  1931  to  306. 
Although   the   larger  number   of  new   activities   related   to 
social-welfare    services,     the    city's     time-honored     business 
activities  were  also  increasing  in  cost  and  importance.    City 
government  infringing  more  and  more -upon  the  daily  lives 
of  the  people  was  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  intricate 
and  difficult  to  manage.     Thoughtful  persons  agreed   that 
expert  administration   and  sound   financial   procedure   must 
be  invoked  to  save  the  day.     Per  capita  costs  were  assuming 
striking    proportions    and    economy    and    efficiency    for    all 
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branches  of  city  government  became  the  slogan  of  the  hour. 

In  1907  a  new  type  of  civic  agency  appeared  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search dedicated  to  the  study  of  administration.  Phila- 
delphia, Milwaukee,  Dayton,  Rochester,  Detroit,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  two  score  other  cities  have  followed  with  similar 
bureaus.  At  Washington  the  Institute  for  Government  Re- 
search was  created  in  1916  for  cooperation  with  the  na- 
tional government,  and  sev- 
eral state  research  agencies 
have  been  established. 

Attention  was  at  first 
directed  to  improvements  in 
financial  procedure.  The 
budget  system  became  a  focal 
point  of  reform,  and  with  the 
report  of  President  Taft's 
Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency  the  budget 
became  a  national  issue. 
However  it  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  budget  prin- 
ciple possessed  wide  ramifi- 
cations, both  administrative 
and  political.  On  the  admin- 
istrative side  it  implied  ad- 
vance planning  of  revenues 
and  expenditures  and  appro- 
priate executive  control  over 
the  city's  financial  transac- 
tions. But  it  was  also  clear 
that  an  integrated  adminis- 
trative structure  was  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  execution 
of  the  budget  and  thus  the 
movement  for  a  simplified 
city  government  received 
fresh  momentum.  On  the  political  side  the  budget  was 
vieu-ed  as  a  new  instrument  of  popular  control,  affording 
a  basis  for  more  intelligent  action  by  the  legislative  body 
and  furnishing  information  to  the  press  and  public  as  to 
how  much  money  was  being  spent,  and  as  to  the  purposes 
which  the  tax  dollar  served. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  early  budget  enthusiasts  to  say 
that  all  their  promises  have  not  been  realized.  To  the 
average  citizen  the  budget  document  still  remains  dry  and 
unintelligible.  At  best  its  figures  are  comparative  and  tell 
little  about  the  efficiency  of  the  administration.  We  still 
lack  a  municipal  yard-stick  by  which  the  administration  can 
be  measured.  We  still  don't  know  whether  our  tax  dollar 
buys  as  much  public  health  or  police  protection  as  it  should. 
Municipal  researchers  have  therefore  turned  their  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  municipal  reporting.  Alert  admin- 
istrators have  taken  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  advertising 
fraternity  and  are  continuously  improving  the  popular  ap- 
peal of  their  reports. 

Recently  efforts  have  been  undertaken  to  establish  meas- 
urement units  of  efficiency  of  municipal  services  for  the  guid- 
ance of  administrators  and  public  alike.  A  National  Com- 
mittee on  Municipal  Standards,  in  which  a  number  of 
professional  and  non-professional  associations  are  participat- 
ing, has  attacked  the  problem  of  unit  costs  and  their  progress 


thus  far  gives  gratifying  promise  that  eventually  we  shall 
attain  the  desired  yardstick.  In  the  meantime  after  two 
years  of  work  another  cooperative  committee,  the  National 
Committee  on  Municipal  Reporting,  has  published  model 
specifications  for  municipal  reports  which  will  help  to  make 
a  municipal  report  less  of  a  puzzle-book  and  more  of  a 
guide-book. 

Another   aspect   of  current    interest   in   administration    is 

the  development  of  profes- 
sional associations  of  munic- 
ipal officials  for  mutual  help 
in  administrative  problems. 
Certain  organizations  in 
which  municipal  officials  par- 
ticipate, such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Society 
for  Municipal  Improve- 
ments, the  American  Water 
Works  Association  and  the 
National  Tax  Association, 
are  of  long  standing.  More 
recent  are  the  American 
Municipal  Association  com- 
posed of  state  leagues  of 
municipal  officials,  the  City 
Managers'  Association,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Personnel 
Administration  and  others, 
each  pursuing  fixed  pro- 
grams of  research.  Another 
means  of  cooperation  is  the 
Municipal  Administration 
Service  in  New  York  which 
publishes  numerous  reports 
on  administrative  topics  and 
maintains  a  voluminous  cor- 
respondence with  city  officials  and  interested  citizens.  New- 
est of  all  is  the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House, 
financed  by  the  Spelman  Fund  of  New  York  and  operating 
under  distinguished  leadership.  Its  function  is  to  act  as  a 
channel  of  information  and  a  means  of  coordination  among 
the  numerous  organizations  of  operating  officials  and  re- 
search agencies  devoted  to  public  administration. 

Probably  nothing  illustrates  the  new  emphasis  upon  ad- 
ministration better  than  a  comparison  of  the  personnel  which 
now  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  with  the  pioneers  of  thirty-five  years  ago.  Then  the 
delegates  were  respected  laymen  moved  by  a  righteous  in- 
dignation to  purify  city  government.  They  represented  local 
civic  associations  engaged  in  cleaning  up  their  towns.  They 
read  papers  to  each  other  on  political  corruption,  on  the 
movement  for  honest  government,  on  municipal  reform  and 
the  churches,  on  civic  religion,  the  revolution  in  Philadelphia 
and  similar  topics.  They  promulgated  sound  principles  of 
administrative  organization.  But  they  were  not  competent, 
nor  did  they  desire,  to  discuss  technical  questions  of  de- 
partmental operation.  Because  a  lot  of  muck  had  to  be 
cleared  away  it  was  proper  that  they  did  not.  Without  this 
reforming  zeal  the  developing  science  of  public  administra- 
tion would  have  been  impossible. 

Todav  the  National  Municipal     (Continued  on  page  50) 
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As  Steffens  Sees  It 

By  LINCOLN  STEFFENS 


V^-  ^XT    looks   as   if   there  might  be  a   revival   of 

muckraking  in  this  country.  New  York  has 
started  some  inquiries,  and  New  York  some- 
times sets  a  fashion.  Chicago,  the  western 
^^^JB-^,^  leader,  has  turned  over  in  a  characteristic, 
very  interesting  Chicago  way.  A  dozen 
other  cities  are  in  motion  toward  investigations,  or  reforms. 
More  communities  may  well  follow  to  make  it  ,a  movement. 
And  the  facts,  the  conditions  are  there  to  be  raked ;  anyone 
can  see  that.  The  stuff  is,  journalistically  speaking,  mag- 
nificent. Yes,  and  the  growing  demand  is  ahead  of  the 
supply.  The  business  depression  is  deepening  a  discontent 
which  prepares  people  to  listen  and  read.  In  brief,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  do  again  what  has  been  done  before:  to  ex- 
amine into  and  report  upon  our  cities,  states  and  federal 
government;  their  business  associates;  and  to  do  something 
about — whatever  is  found  to  be  wrong.  But  not  as  was 
done  before. 

As  an  old  muckraker  I  have  been  tempted  by  two  newsy- 
nosed  editors  to  take  down  my  trusty,  rusty  rake  and  rake 
again.  I  declined.  It  would  be  good  business,  but  I  re- 
fused ;  and  not  only  because  of  the  long,  hard  work  required 
to  get  what  everybody  knows,  back  it  with  evidence  and 
write  the  common  knowledge  around  the  libel  laws.  Any 
trained  newspaper  man  could  do  that.  I  balked  because  all 


the  propositions  made  to  me  expected  a  repetition  of  the 
old  muckraking.  And  one  should  not  repeat.  And  neither 
should  ninety  million  people  be  led  to  repeat.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  repetitions  of  history,  whether  in  large  experiences 
like  war,  or  in  such  small  adventures  as  political  reforms, 
that  should  be  avoided. 

This  new  cycle  of  self-examination  should  begin  some- 
where near  where  the  old  muckrakers  left  off.  That  may 
be  asking  too  much.  But  certainly  the  new  muckrakers — 
the  editors,  reporters  and  reformers — might  set  out  upon 
their  quest  with  some  of  the  general  conclusions  in  their 
minds  that  we  old  muckrakers  drew  from  our  decade  of 
exposure.  At  any  rate,  the  only  proper  service  for  me  to 
offer  should  be  to  indicate  one  or  two  or  three  of  our  gen- 
eralizations which,  if  borne  in  mind,  would  further  and 
sharpen  the  research,  freshen  and  clarify  the  spirit  of  the 
researchers  and,  I  think,  improve  the  politics  of  the  re- 
formers. 

We — or  let  me  relieve  my  colleagues  of  old  by  saying — I 
discovered,  first,  that: 

All  cities,  all  states  and  nations,  all  corporations,  institu- 
tions and  associations  of  men,  were  similarly  corrupted. 

This  was  proved  to  my  satisfaction  by  studies  of  seventeen 
cities  and  towns;  eleven  states;  seven  nations;  and  by  in- 
sights into  many  business  corporations  and  institutions. 
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If  it  is  true,  any  careful  surveyor  can  test  it  in  any  com- 
munity in  the  civilized  world  and  apply  and  prove  it  in  as 
many  communities  as  he  has  the  patience  to  examine.  It 
is  one  basis  or  lead  up  to  a  science  of  government.  It  indi- 
cates that  forces,  impersonal,  economic,  probably  manage- 
able, are  causing  the  evils  we  complain  of,  not  men,  not 
parties.  "Throwing  the  rascals  out,"  putting  somebody  in 
jail — all  the  forms  of  man-hunting  so  habitual  among  Amer- 
icans, appear  absurd. 

The  problem  becomes,  in  the  light  of  my  generalization, 
one  of  discovering  what  the  several  sources  are  of  political 
corruption  and  of  the  economic  and  social  consequences  and 
human  purposes  thereof.  I  traced  back  the  trail  of  corrup- 
tion to  the  railroads,  the  public  service  corporations,  the 
protective  tariff-seekers,  pensioners,  and  so  on,  who  sought 
franchises,  special  laws  and  exemptions  and  interpretations 
of  laws;  and  to  liquor  dealers,  gamblers,  prostitutes  and 
professional  criminals,  who  required  the  non-enforcement  of 
law.  One  glance  over  this  incomplete  list  and  a  moment 
of  reflection  upon  other  known  defenders  of  this,  the  sys- 
tem of  established  corruption,  develops  right  away,  another, 
my  second  generalization : 

That  it  is  privileges  of  one  sort  or  another  that  are  the 
purpose  and  the  cause  of  the  corruption  of  all  governments; 
if  not  the  origin  of  government  itself. 

This  last  clause:  that  the  origin,  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  government  is  privilege,  leads  off  into  a  study 
of  history  which  I  will  leave  aside  as  no  part  of  muckraking. 

Muckraking  is  of  the  present  and  the  most  present  ex- 
ample of  it  is  in  New  York  today.  The  new  muckrakers 
there  are  fine,  able,  very  intelligent  but  more  or  less  moral 
men,  who  would  reject  the  title,  muckrakers.  They  even 
shy  off  a  bit  from  the  charge  that  they  are  avengers,  punish- 
ers;  they  don't  want  exactly  to  punish  Mayor  Walker.  But 
they  are  "after"  him.  They  are  very  like  the  old  muck- 
rakers  and  their  procedure  is  much  too  like  ours.  They 
concentrate  upon,  they  seem  to  hold  him  responsible  in  some 
degree  for  the  bad  government  of 
New  York  and  the  implication  of  all 
that  they  are  saying  and  doing  is  the 
familiar  idea  that  if  they  could  show 
him  up,  get  rid  of  him  and  have  an- 
other man  elected  in  his  stead,  we 
might  have  good  government  in  New 
York,  or  at  any  rate,  things  would 
be  better. 

"We"  thought  that,  we  worked  on 
that  theory  and  we  fought  it  out  on 
that  line.  We  threw  out  a  bad  mayor 
and,  finding  him  backed  by  Tam- 
many Hall  and  the  so-called  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  its  boss,  Richard 
Croker,  we  threw  out  Tammany 
too,  and  the  boss.  A  victory!  All 
in  vain.  The  new  muckrakers  are 
finding  another  Tammany  mayor  in 
office,  another  Tammany  boss  behind 
him  and  the  same  old  Tammany 
Hall.  Evidently  then  we  were 
wrong  somehow;  and  the  new  muck- 
rakers  would  be  wrong  to  repeat  our 
experiment  that  failed — or,  let  us 
say,  succeeded  in  vain.  We  did 
what  we  set  out  to  do,  but  that 


which  we  did  was  not  what  was  needed.  Was  it  ? 
We  forced  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the 
city's  business.  The  streets  have  been  cleaned  ever  since ; 
the  tenement-houses  have  been  better  regulated ;  the  sani- 
tary system  made  healthy ;  the  police  department  is  more 
smoothly  managed  and  run  with  better  discipline.  But 
mark  this  well,  all  the  grafts,  big  and  little,  which  we  did 
not  remove — these  have  been  subjected  to  a  much  more 
businesslike  organization  and  control.  The  grafters  learned 
from  us  muckrakers;  the  reformers  did  not. 
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NE  example  will  illustrate.  When  the  Lexow  ex- 
posures showed  the  extent  and  the  value  in  money  of 
the  police  grafts,  the  reformers  did  not  go  to  the  roots  of 
them  and  cut  them  off  deep  down.  They  passed  more  laws 
for  the  police  to  enforce  against  the  criminal  partners  of  the 
police.  The  grafters  studied  those  same  revelations  and 
they  saw  in  their  wisdom  that  the  old  graft  was  too  demo- 
cratic. Too  many  policemen  and  too  many  gamblers,  prosti- 
tutes and  liquor  interests  were  in  on  the  graft.  I  heard 
them  talk  about  this  and  I  heard  and  everybody  might  have 
seen,  how  they  proposed  to  meet  the  weakness  in  their  sys- 
tem. They  took  away  from  the  police  force  in  general  the 
power  to  deal  with  privileged  vice  and  crime.  They  cen- 
tralized this  power.  They  required  the  vice  promoters  to 
get  together,  divide  their  businesses  and  their  territories  and 
deal  only  with  a  part  of  the  police  force  under  political 
heads.  And  the  part  of  the  police  force  designated  for  the 
vice  and  crime  business  was  called  the  vice-squad,  a  picked 
group  of  men  selected  for  their  reliability  in  crises.  This  is 
the  origin  of  that  now  notorious  institution,  the  vice-squad. 
It  is  set  up  to  "regulate"  vice  and  crime  as  a  railroad  com- 
mission regulates  railroads ;  as  a  public-utility  commission 
regulates  public  utilities;  as  the  League  of  Nations  reg- 
ulates wars. 

If  reformers  would  do  as  the  politicians  did:  take  our 
New  York  experiences  as  an  experiment,  they  would  not 
repeat  our  failure;  they  would  study 
our  ideas  and  acts  to  discover  our  er- 
rors and  correct  them.  They  might, 
for  example,  look  closely  at  the  sit- 
uation and  see  that  Mayor  Walker, 
nominated  and  backed  by  Tammany, 
must  represent  what  Tammany  rep- 
resents. Then  their  inquiry  would 
be  directed  to  find  out  just  what 
Tammany  represents.  What  busi- 
nesses and  interests  contribute  to  the 
Tammany  campaign  funds?  An  ex- 
pensive organization  is  a  very  costly 
business  with  many  men  living  well 
on  it  and  a  large,  a  very  large- 
following  to  take  care  of ;  the  sums 
of  money  required  "to  keep  things 
wrong"  are  very  large.  What  busi- 
nesses and  interests  voluntarily  pay 
these  big  bills?  And  why? 

Such  an  inquiry  has  never  been 
made ;  not  thoroughly.  It  would  take 
us  far  away  and  above  the  man-hunt 
and  if  successful,  would  take  the  in- 
vestigators and  the  reading  public 
down  to  the  very  roots  of  our  prob- 
lem, everywhere.  For  of  course 
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"Tammany"  is  only  the  name  of  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion that  represents  the  sources  of  evil  in  New  York  City. 
There  is  a  Republican  organization  in  Philadelphia  that 
renders  the  same  disservice.  Every  city,  every  town,  every 
state,  the  United  States,  has  a  political  machine  which  does 
this  very  essential  business.  Both  party  organizations  seek 
and  their  political  struggles  are  for,  the  profitable  privilege 
of  attending  to  this  business  for  these  businesses.  We  Amer- 
icans know  that  better  than  any  European  people  know  it 
of  their  countries.  But  the  new  muckrakers  could  make  it 
all  plain,  definite,  explicit  and  so  pictorial  in  this  country 
that  the  people  would  think  of  it  steadily  as  they  now  think 
of  parties  and  persons.  And  public  opinion  would  be  fitted 
to  decide  what  to  do  about  it,  if  anything. 

MY  opinion,  based  upon  my  experience,  is  that  the  peo- 
ple would  not  do  anything.  If  they  saw  what  the  eco- 
nomic roots  are  of  the  evils  they  deplore  they  would  rise  up 
and  defend  these  roots.  It's  only  the  consequences  they  resent 
or  dislike;  they  think  some  of  these  are  unnecessary.  Any- 
how when  in  the  cities  reforms  went  "too  far"  and  the 
voters  saw  that  caught  and  convicted  businesses  were  of 
•companies  in  which  the  people  or  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors had  a  stock  interest,  the  elections  went  against  the  re- 
formers and  often  put  the  now  known  corruptionists  back 
in  power,  openly,  definitely,  even  brazenly.  . 

This  observation  led  me  to  frame  another  generalization : 
That  wherever  the  common  people  were  shown  their  in- 
terest; wherever  the  forces  of  corruption  tempted  them,  the 
•good  and  the  better  people  were  found  to  be  as  "bad"  as 
the  best  people  who  are  the  agents  through  which  business1 
controls  politics. 

But  this  generalization,  like  my  others,  is  only  a  theory. 
It's  an  important  theory,  I  think.  We  should  make  an  ex- 
periment with  it  and  find  out  whether  it  works  out  as  other 
experiences  would  predict.  New  York  is  a  fine  laboratory 
to  make  the  test  in ;  it  is  typical  enough ;  it  is  conspicuous 
so  that  good  reporters  could  report  it  to  a  wide  and  inter- 
ested public,  thoughtful  editors  could  interpret  it  all  for 
our  national  education.  And,  if  it  fails — I  mean  if  it  suc- 
ceeds— no,  I  mean :  if  it  works  out  to  an  acceptable  scientific 
conclusion  that  the  people  don't  want  and  won't  permit  a 
root  solution  of  our  problem,  we  need  not  despair.  There 
is  another  experiment  to  make,  the  experiment  Chicago  is 
trying  right  now  intelligently,  consciously;  the  experiment 
most  of  our  cities  are  making  without  knowing  it.  It  is 
the  way  so  many  European  communities  have  gone  to  get 
what  Americans  abroad  see  and  covet  as  good  government. 

EUROPEAN  cities  and  states  have  tended  to  develop  gov- 
ernments which  left  the  roots,  protected  the  growth  and 
fruits  of  privilege  and  applied  the  discipline  of  respectability 
to  the  practitioners  of  politics  and  business  graft.  It  has 
been  a  long  struggle  for  what  we  call  good  government, 
not  representative  government,  but  smooth,  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  public  business;  a  strict  discipline  of  the 
police  and  the  quiet,  businesslike  management  of  the  grafts 
which  are  not  called  grafts  over  there.  The  results  are 
pretty  good,  so  good  that  business-men  and  the  better 
classes  are  satisfied  and  travelers  are  so  profoundly  im- 
pressed that  many  Americans  take  the  governments  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany  as  ideals.  I  have  heard  Americans  sigh 
for  "a  government  like  the  English,"  "cities  like  those  of 
Germany." 
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Chicago,  which  made  some  twenty  years  ago  one  of  the 
best  fights  I  ever  saw  for  "representative  government,"  has 
stepped  definitely  out  of  that  course  of  action  into  the  road 
traveled  by  the  European  cities.  Having  had  a  mayor 
whose  administration  not  only  represented  privileged  busi- 
ness of  all  sorts,  but  let  the  criminal  and  vice  grafters  run 
wild  in  rackets  with  murder  and  armed  street  battles,  Chi- 
cago turned,  not  to  reform,  not  to  a  professionally  good  man 
for  mayor,  but  elected  a  politician  who  knows  all  about  the 
under-world  and  is  expected  not  to  suppress  it  but  to  enforce 
some  order  into  it.  That  is  to  say,  he  can  and  he  may 
govern  the  under-world,  make  it  respect  appearances  and 
help  to  maintain  a  front  which  will  make  Chicago  look 
like  the  other  well-governed  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  said 
in  Chicago  that  this  is  for  the  World's  Fair  only,  but  like 
New  York,  if  the  good  citizens  of  Chicago  once  have  a  taste 
of  an  efficient,  orderly  administration  and  become  accustomed 
to  the  cost  of  it,  they  are  likely  to  carry  it  on  forever ;  it 
is  better  for  vice  as  well  as  for  business. 

THE  advanage  of  having  this  experiment  made  in  Chi- 
cago is  that  Chicago  will  know  what  it  is  doing  and 
what  it  is  not  doing.  New  York  is  more  instinctive,  less 
aware ;  New  Yorkers  do  not  seem  to  know  that  they  are 
working  for  and  slowly  achieving  good  government  by  Tam- 
many Hall.  If  they  did  one  would  hear  "juster, — more  scien- 
tific" criticism  of  Mayor  Walker.  He  has  maintained  "pretty 
good  government";  he  has  kept  up  the  efficiency  of  mere 
administration  of  the  departments.  He  has  not  interfered 
radically  with  the  big  privileged  interests.  A  Tammany 
mayor  is  not  nominated  to  do  that.  But  he  is  expected,  even 
by  Tammany,  even  by  the  bad  politicians,  to  see  to  it  that 
the  men  sent  him  by  the  boss  to  appoint  to  office  and  the 
racketeers  authorized  to  do  business,  carry  on  their  duties 
and  their  grafts  with  due  regard  for  public  opinion;  which 
is  not  drastic.  Mayor  Walker  has  not  done  this.  The 
police-protected  racketeers  have  not  run  riot  as  foolishly  as 
they  have  in  Chicago,  but  they  did  break  out  in  scandalous 
license;  bad  enough  to  arouse  the  reformers.  Bad  "bad" 
politics,  this.  And  I  think  the  reason  is  that  Mayor  Walker 
and  his  staff  are  not  sufficiently  aware  and  did  not  wisely 
(politically)  use  their  (political)  power  over  the  vice- 
grafters  and  bootleggers.  There  is  something  of  the  "honest 
man"  about  Mayor  Walker;  he's  a  bit  too  much  of  the 
"good  man"  for  mayor. 

Another,  the  last  generalization  that  I  have  to  offer  is 
pure  theory: 

That  to  give  good  government  to  a  city  or  a  state  with- 
out disturbing  the  roots  of  privilege,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
elect  to  office  so-called  "bad  men" ;  experts  who  are  experi- 
enced and  powerful  in  the  under-ranks  of  politics  and  privi- 
leged business. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  Chicago  is  about  to  make  a  test 
of  this  theory.  We'll  see. 

Anyway,  any  new  muckrakers  who  come  along  in  this 
new  cycle  of  exposure  and  reform  would  do  well,  both  pro- 
fessionally and  scientifically,  to  watch  for  and  report  all 
local  movements  with  these  hypotheses  or  questions  in  mind : 

What,  not  who,  is  wrong? 

Whether  we  want  to  deal  finally  with  the  causes  of  evil 
or  prefer  to  go  on  doing  the  best  we  can  with  things  as 
they  are? 

And  how:  whether  with  good  men  or  efficient  bad  men? 


"Who  stole  the  people's  money?"  T'was  him! 


Handwriting  on  the  Wall 


ONCE  an  artist  on  a  weekly  put  a  political  gang  to  rout 
by  the  power  of  his  caricature.  In  himself  he  was 
an  army  of  citizens  with  banners.  It  was  Thomas  Nast,  on 
the  staff  of  Harper's  Weekly  for  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
Tie  went  out  for  the  Tweed  Ring  in  New  York  in  seventy 
one  and  got  them.  Not  everyone  read  "a  journal  of  civili- 
zation," its  editor  was  soft-spoken  in  contrast  to  Nast's  hard- 
hitting, but  the  owner,  Fletcher  Harper,  gave  the  young 
artist  his  head  and  as  the  weekly  drawings  were  reprinted 
as  handbills,  Tweed  himself  expostulated:  "I  don't  care  so 
much  what  the  papers  write  about  me — my  constituents 
can't  read;  but  they  can  see  pictures!" 

Besides  his  virile  ideas  Nast's  main  gift  lay  in  his  ability 
to  reproduce  likenesses.  (So  accurate  was  his  portrayal  that 
some  years  later  Tweed  was  arrested  for  kidnapping  in 
Spain,  to  which  he  had  escaped  from  a  New  York  jail,  on 
the  strength  of  a  misinterpreted  cartoon  of  his  clutching 
two  young  thieves.)  In  the  few  months  before  the  New 
York  City  election  of  1871  the  features  of  William  M. 
Tweed,  commissioner  of  public  works,  Sweeny,  city  cham- 
berlain, Connolly,  controller,  and  Oakey  Hall,  the  mayor, 
leaders  of  the  Tammany  Ring,  became  known  the  world 
over.  They  controlled  every  public  office  of  the  city;  owned 
a  majority  in  the  state  legislature  and  the  Tammany  gover- 
nor. It  was  afterwards  estimated  that  through  fraudulent 
bonds,  franchise  favors  and  blackmail  their  reign  had  cost 
the  city  two  hundred  millions.  Small  wonder  they  offered 
Nast  a  fortune  to  stop  his  drawings  and  leave  the  country. 

A  July  issue  of  The  Times  exposed  the  graft  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  courthouse.  From  then  on  Nast  set  his 


teeth  in  and  refused  to  let  go.  A  citizens'  committee  began 
to  investigate  the  controller's  books.  "It  will  blow  over," 
predicted  the  gang.  What  blew  over,  as  Nast  retorted,  was 
Tammany  Hall,  with  only  the  mayor  left  pending  above 
the  wreckage  for  his  unexpired  term.  Harper's  circulation 
had  jumped  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  three  hundred 
thousand.  But  Nast  lived  to  learn  that  rings  rise  to  take 
the  place  of  rings  routed,  like  weeds  in  a  garden.  Thirty 
years  later  he  commented,  "Many  of  my  cartoons  of  1871 
could  be  applied  with  equal  effect  today." 

Who  was  Thomas  Nast  to  have  this  power  at  thirty?  At 
that  time  illustrated  papers  had  staff  artists  instead  of  camera 
men.  Near  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  Lincoln  had  reason 
to  observe,  "He  has  been  our  best  recruiting  sergeant."  And 
later,  Grant,  "Two  things  elected  me,  the  sword  of  Sheridan 
and  the  pencil  of  Thomas  Nast."  So  what  he  had  to  say  of 
city  misgovernment  was  a  trumpet-call  listened  to  by  the 
whole  nation.  He  ranked  with  the  great  caricaturists  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  Europe,  was  called  "the  father  of  the 
American  cartoon."  He  invented  the  symbols  of  G.  O.  P. 
elephant,  Democratic  donkey,  the  empty  dinner-pail,  the  cap 
of  labor — shorthand  of  later  cartoonists.  During  the  cam- 
paign against  Tweed  he  employed  the  tiger  for  Tammany, 
to  that  time  emblem  of  the  fire-engine  of  the  company  of 
which  Tweed  had  been  chief.  In  later  years  his  power 
gradually  declined.  Other  papers  came  into  the  field;  Har- 
per's and  Nast  went  over  to  Cleveland  and  lost  friends; 
and  finally  the  long  affiliation  ended  and  Nast  lost  his  forum. 
He  died  in  1902,  at  sixty-two.  Soothsayers  arose,  but  no 
other  Daniel.  The  times  had  changed. — F.  L.  K. 


A  group  of  vultures  waiting  for  the  storm  to  blow  over.     "Let  us  prey." 
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'You  have  the  liberty  of  voting  for  anyone  you  please;  but  we  have  the  liberty  of  counting  .  .  ." 


Something  that  did  blow  over — November  7,   187] 


MISS  COLUMBIA:  Uncle  Sam,  you  \eejp  on  cleaning  the  ballot-box,  while  I  give  this  a  scrubbing. 


When  Citizens  Unite 


By  HENRY  BENTLEY 


»VER  since  Lord  Bryce  in  his  American  Com- 
monwealth forty-three  years  ago  said  "There 
is  no  denying  that  the  government  of  cities 
is  the  one  conspicuous  failure  of  the  United 
States,"  there  has  been  a  consistent,  deter- 
mined effort  to  correct  this  failure.  Great 
advances  have  since  been  made  in  the  technical  form  of  city 
government,  but  very  little  attention  has  'been  paid  to  the 
equally  important  technique  of  uniting  citizens  to  secure  the 
election  of  men  and  women,  who  are  prepared  and  willing 
to  put  in  practice  the  best  methods  of  administration. 

A  proper  system  of  elections  and  a  proper  framework  of 
government  are  the  tools  necessary  for  effective  functioning 
of  democracy.  But  if  the  tools  are  entrusted  to  the  polit- 
ical machine,  the  resulting  work  is  not  likely  to  be  an  artistic 
success.  The  majority  of  voters  in  every  city  desires  to  elect 
proper  officials  and  to  have  government  operated  without 
fear  or  favor.  Yet  unless  the  scattered  voters  are  definitely 
organized  this  can  not  be  accomplished.  They  are  outsiders 
looking  in  and  their  efforts  to  effect  reform  have  only  the 
weight  of  criticism.  In  the  past  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  citizen  political  organization.  This  important  work 
has  been  handled  solely  by  the  political  machines  for  per- 
sonal profit  and  politics  has  come  to  have  a  sinister  meaning. 
The  name  "politician"  in  our  great  cities  has  become  a  term 
of  contempt.  The  truth  is  that  the  misuse  of  political  power 
has  been  so  widespread  that  the  condemnation  has  been 
visited  upon  the  subject  instead  of  upon  the  offending  repre- 
sentatives. 

Political  parties  are  required  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  democracy.  The  most  tragic  error  made  by  political  re- 
formers is  the  confusion  of  political  machines  with  political 
parties  and  the  consequent  erroneous  use  of  the  term  "non- 
partisan."  Nonpartisanship  unless  effectively  organized  is 
individualism  run  wild. 
It  discourages  cooper- 
ation and  places  the 
many  individualists  who 
desire  good  government 
at  the  mercy  of  the 
small  organized  machine 
that  profits  by  bad  gov- 
e  r  n  m  e  n  t.  The  tech- 
nique of  citizen  organi- 
zation for  political 
action  is  today  in  the 
same  relative  position 
that  the  technique  of 
municipal  organization 
for  efficient  government 
was  when  Lord  Bryce 
penned  his  indictment. 
It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant problem  before  the 
city  dwellers  of  the 
United  States. 


In  almost  every  city  it  is  the  same :  a  political  machine  in 
control — in  control  through  the  fact  that  every  city  employi 
must  work  for  its  success  or  lose  his  job.  The  candidates 
for  office  selected  at  a  primary  in  which  few  citizens  are  in- 
terested. The  number  of  offices  is  so  many  and  the  names  of 
the  candidates  of  so  little  importance,  that  the  average  citi- 
zen either  does  not  vote  or  votes  for  the  ticket  he  is  handed 
by  an  election  worker  at  the  polls.  Happily,  however,  the 
same  forces  that  effected  the  transformation  of  the  forms  of 
municipal  government  are  now  interested  in  the  problem 
of  establishing  citizen  control  of  political  organization. 
Many  theories  of  organization  have  been  propounded  only 
to  fee  broken  to  bits  against  the  hard  rocks  of  actual  fact, 
but  in  a  few  cities  effective  citizen  organization  has  been 
developed.  Take  Cincinnati  for  instance. 

WHEN  Survey  Graphic  asked  me  to  write  an  article 
on  this  subject,  I  decided  to  approach  the  subject  by 
the  modern  scientific  method  of  determining  theory  from 
observed  facts  rather  than  by  twisting  facts  to  fit  a  precon- 
ceived theory.  Accordingly  I  have  centered  attention  upon 
the  history  of  this  movement  in  Cincinnati,  merely  suggest- 
ing the  general  theory  that  may  fee  inferred  therefrom.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  years  a  novel  form  of  citizen  organization  for 
political  activity  has  been  established  in  that  city  and  has 
definitely  proved  its  superiority  over  the  old-fashioned  po- 
litical machine.  It  is  unique  and  has  a  nation-wide  interest 
and  application. 

In  1923  political  conditions  were  intolerable.  The  streets 
were  impassable,  the  police  and  fire  departments  were  under- 
manned. The  city  revenues  were  inadequate.  The  public 
had  so  completely  lost  confidence  in  their  elected  officials 
that  extra  tax  levies  and  bond  issues  were  consistently  de- 
feated at  the  polls.  Yet  while  a  majority  of  the  voters  reg- 
ularly refused  adequate 
supplies  of  money  to  the 
elected  officials,  with 
equal  consistency  or  in- 
consistency they  voted 
to  elect  the  same  offi- 
cials nominated  and 
supported  by  the  old  po- 
litical machine. 

In  Cincinnati  and 
Hamilton  County  there 
were  in  1924,  sixty- 
eight  hundred  jobs  and 
683  precincts,  an  aver- 
age of  ten  jobs  to  a 
precinct.  If  each  job- 
holder controlled  but 
two  and  one  half  votes 
in  addition  to  his  own, 
the  sum  total  was 
23,800  votes  in  the  pri- 
mary— and  from  1884 


So  bad  was  the  government  of  Cincinnati  in  1924 
that  even  the  streets  were  full  of  holes.  The  helpless 
taxpayers  saw  millions  of  dollars  wantonly  wasted. 
Cincinnati  was  commonly  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
worst  governed  cities  in  America.  In  1915  a  new  day 
dawned.  By  1927  the  streets  and  boulevards  were  so 
smooth  that  salesmen  complained  they  were  unable  to 
find  places  to  test  automobile  springs.  All  along  the 
line  the  tax  dollar  was  buying  one  hundred  cents  of 
service.  Cincinnati  adopted  as  its  slogan  "the  best  gov- 
erned city  in  America" — and  came  wellnigh  deserving 
the  title.  The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  had  organized  as 
effectively  as  had  the  politicians  in  days  gone  by.  Their 
organization  had  put  over  a  new  form  of  government 
responsible  for  Cincinnati's  redemption.  How  the  citi- 
zens' organization — a  sine  qua  non  of  good  government 
— was  developed,  how  it  may  be  developed  in  any 
other  city,  is  told  in  Mr.  Bentley's  article. 
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to  1924  there  had  been  no  primary  election  in  which  25,000 
votes  were  not  sufficient  to  control  nominations.  Nomina- 
tions once  decided,  the  ordinary  voter  had  no  real  choice 
of  candidates.  His  choice  was  between  two  handpicked 
slates,  the  one  termed  Republican  and  the  other  Democratic. 
'This  was  the  situation  seven  years  ago  in  Cincinnati.  We 
conquered  it  by  citizen  organization.  A  group  of  civic- 
minded  citizens  absolutely  dissociated  from  any  political  ma- 
chine organized  a  citizens'  party  completely  divorced  from 
national  politics.  We  called  it  the  City  Charter  Committee. 
The  same  year  a  city  charter  was  adopted  changing  the  form 
of  government  from  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  32 — 26  elected 
from  wards,  and  six  at  large — to  a  council  of  nine,  elected 
at  large,  by  proportional  representation,  and  a  city  manager 
selected  by  council.  We  carried  this  by  a  vote  of  92,501  to 
41,105  against  the  opposition  of  the  local  Republican  ma- 
chine— and  this  in  a  presidential  year  when  Coolidge  se- 
cuicd  95,000,  Davis  26,000  and  LaFollette  31,000  votes. 
In  the  first  election  following  we  elected  six  councilmen 
while  the  Republican  organization,  which  in  the  preceding 
election  had  secured  the  mayor  and  thirty-one  out  of  thirty- 
two  councilmen,  elected  only  three. 

HOW  was  this  accomplished?  By  adopting  the  same 
sort  of  organization  for  political  purposes  that  has 
proved  successful  in  business  and  in  social  service.  We 
utilized  an  unpaid  board  of  directors  and  paid  skilled 
executives.  We  aroused  a  new  loyalty  in  the  citizens  by 
declaring  that  the  responsibility  rested  upon  them,  and  that 
all  workers  in  the  wards  and  precincts  must  be  volunteers 
and  must  work  for  the  cause  of  good  government  alone. 
The  system  of  party  patronage  to  reward  workers  was  abol- 
ished. The  people  met  the  test.  Stated  thus,  the  solution 
of  the  problem  seems  simple.  But  no  worthwhile  achieve- 
ment was  ever  accomplished  without  prodigious  work,  and 
Cincinnati  was  no  exception. 

We  studied  the  situation.  Obviously  the  first  step  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  political  organization  was 
to  centralize  responsibility.  We  proposed  cutting  the  num- 
ber of  councilmen.  The  voter  should  at  least  know  the 
names  of  the  candidates.  We  proposed  to  accomplish  this 
objective  by  abolishing  the  use  of  party  emblems  in  municipal 
elections.  "Vote  for  men  and  not  for  birds, "  became  the 
rallying  cry  and  our  little  group  was  called  the  Birdless 
Ballot  League.  The  machine  poked  a  lot  of  fun  at  the 
Birdless  Ballot  but  this  onlv  served  to  center  attention 


on  the  movement. 
There  already 
existed  many 
groups  of  citizens 
each  of  which  had 
confidence  only  in 
its  own  panacea 
for  the  ills  to 
which  the  body 
politic  was  heir. 
Cooperation  was 
therefore  impossi- 
ble and  the  politi- 
cal organization 
fattened  upon  this 
lack  of  unity 
among  its  oppo- 
nents. But  several 
of  these  groups 
became  attracted 
to  the  ideas  of  the 
Birdless  Ballot 
League.  With  a 
limited  objective 
it  did  not  conflict 
with  their  own  pet 
theories,  and  it 


Keep  Cincinnati 


the 


Best  Governed  City 

WHICH  ? 


VOTE  FOR  THE 
CHARTER  COMUHTTEE  CANDIDA  TES 


Cover    of    a    pamphlet    of    the    City 
Charter  Committee,  Cincinnati 


Cincinnati  Streets  Built— 1916  to  1928 

Under  Old  Organization 


1Q16  7.75  HUB 

1917  5.05 

191$  Z52 

1919  MO 

1920  387 

1921  IMS 

1922  139 

1923  156 

1924  431 

1925  3.82 


Totals 

lOYenrs  Old  Organization 
S'Yfeat-s  Charter  Administration 

6tt91 


Under  Charter  Administration 


1920  U.05  Miles 

1927  24JO    •  • 

1928  2J86  •  • 


The  Charter  Committee  tells  the  story  graphically 


might  be  made  to  work  in  harmony  with  their  own  plans. 
Groups  that  never  before  had  cooperated  with  one  another 
were  willing  to  cooperate  with  us.  One  interested  in  the  city 
manager  form  of  government  was  in  existence  and  we  ex- 
tended our  program  to  include  a  city  manager. 

To  avoid  introducing  controversial  questions  at  the  first 
election,  we  drafted  an  amendment  that  changed  but  one 
section  of  the  charter,  substituting  for  a  mayor  and  large 
council  elected  largely  by  wards,  a  city  manager  selected  by 
the  council  and  a  small  council  elected  at  large  by  proportional 
representation.  To  insure  the  additional  necessary  changes 
we  provided  that  six  months  after  the  first  council  had  taken 
office  it  should  appoint  a  commission  of  three  to  draft  and 
submit  to  the  electors  a  complete  revision  of  the  charter. 

Thus  our  first  campaign  was  conducted  upon  a  principle 
and  not  upon  personalities — a  gigantic  advantage,  for  people 
can  be  united  much  more  easily  upon  an  idea  than  upon  per- 
sonal likes  and  dislikes.  Too  often  reformers  make  the  mis- 
take of  believing  that  men  and  women  follow  leaders.  They 
do  not;  they  follow  causes,  and  a  leader  is  but  an 
inevitable  concomitant  of  a  successful  cause.  If 
you  are  to  get  anywhere  with  municipal  reform 
remember  you  must  have  a  program,  and  a  prin- 
ciple to  which  you  can  give  allegiance.  The 
leader  will  rise  from  the  followers  and  the 
cause  will  be  triumphant. 

To  get  over  to  the  people  the  idea  underlying 
our  program  we  instituted  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation. We  appealed  to  schools,  churches  and 
men's  and  women's  clubs.  Both  sides  of  the 
question  were  presented,  for  we  invited  to  our 
meetings  speakers  who  represented  the  opposition. 
To  their  astonishment,  the  old  organization 
leaders  found  that  some  of  the  impractical  re- 
formers were  convincing  debaters,  and  usually 
the  audience  was  with  the  reformers  and  against 
the  well-known  political  leaders. 
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We  selected  as  educational  secretary  to  organize  the 
women  a  woman  who  had  formerly  been  the  secretary  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Her  accomplishments  were 
surprising,  for  once  having  learned  the  need  of  the  govern- 
mental change  the  women  were  willing  to  help  persuade 
others  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  In  a  short  time  women 
were  working  as  precinct  executives  and  block  workers, 
calling  on  their  neighbors,  polling  their  precincts  and  de- 
livering copies  of  our  campaign  literature. 

At  first  the  organization  regarded  this  fight  as  a  joke. 
The  idea  of  a  little  group  of  political  idealists  accomplishing 
anything  seemed  to  them  ridiculous.  But  it  was  too  late  to 
stem  the  tide.  An  effort  to  defeat  the  movement  by  the  old 
political  trick  of  divide-and-rule  failed.  The  old  organi- 
zation saw  that  almost  everyone  was  in  favor  of  a  small 
council.  It  therefore  proposed  two  additional  amendments 
to  the  charter,  both  providing  for  a  small  council  of  nine, 
but  omitting  from  both  the  three  other  provisions  of 

our    charter    amendment, 

namely,  election  by  pro- 
portional representation 
at  large  and  without  party 
emblems,  nomination  by 
petition  and  not  by  party 
primary,  and  provision 
for  a  city  manager.  It 
placed  its  two  amend- 
ments and  our  original 
amendment  on  the  ballot 
at  the  same  election  and 
thereafter  spent  its  energy 
in  characterizing  as  social- 
istic and  bolshevistic  the 
other  provisions  of  the 
latter  amendment. 

There  was  danger  that 
the  vote  would  be  divided 
between  the  three  mutu- 
ally contradictory  amend- 
ments, that  none  or  that 
more  than  one  might  re- 
ceive a  majority.  The  old 
gang  had  placed  our 
amendment  on  the  ballot 
between  the  two  amend- 
ments proposed  by  it,  la- 
belling all  three  amend- 
ments as  proposals  to  se- 


than  two  to  one.  The  voters  had  separated  national  from 
local  issues,  for  Goolidge  had  received  even  a  greater  number 
of  votes. 

Our  followers  were  enthusiastic  over  the  victory.  We 
capitalized  their  enthusiasm  by  giving  a  victory  dinner. 
Nearly  a  thousand  attended.  Many  had  to  be  turned  away. 
The  temporary  organization  was  made  permanent;  it  was 
moved  that  preparations  be  made  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  first  election  under  the  charter. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  City  Charter  Committee. 
A  constitution  was  drawn  and  the  control  of  the  organi- 
zation was  entrusted  to  a  board  of  directors  of  twenty-four, 
eight  to  serve  one  year,  eight,  two  years  and  eight,  three 
years,  thereafter  the  terms  to  be  three  years.  Membership 
was  to  be  composed  of  those  who  had  either  worked  or  con- 
tributed money,  each  member  to  have  an  equal  vote. 

Whether  the  City  Charter  Committee  should  nominate 
candidates  for  council  or  merely  select  from  and  indorse 

candidates    nominated    by 

the  two  national  parties 
was  the  first  important 
decision  to  'be  made.  In 
May  1925  it  was  decided 
that  we  nominate  our  own 
candidates.  A  ticket  con- 
sisting of  six  independent 
Republicans  and  three 
Democrats  was  selected 
and  approved.  The  candi- 
dates were  of  a  type  never 
before  presented  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  Democrats 
endorsed  the  ticket  and 
thus  we  were  given  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board  of 
Elections  to  protect  our 
interests. 

The  followers  of  the 
charter  amendment  in- 
creased even  beyond  our 
expectation.  Much  credit 
should  be  given  to  our  ed- 
ucational secretary,  Emily 
Kneubuhl,  and  her  suc- 
cessor Edna  P.  Strohm  in 
organizing  the  women,  for 
without  the  active  coop- 

Ivnnght  in  The  N.  Y.  World-Telegram  .  , 

An  irresistible  force  ta\es  form  ^ration  of  the  women  I 

campaign  could  not  have 
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cure  a  council  of  nine.  We 

refused  to  be  caught  in  this  trap  and  concentrated  on  the  succeeded.  As  already  stated  the  City  Charter  Committee 
argument  that  if  after  all  these  years  the  organization  con-  elected  six  councilmen,  the  Republican  organization  elected 
ceded  that  a  small  council  elected  at  large  was  better,  surely  only  three.  Council  organized  and  elected  Murray  Season- 
it  would  be  well  to  adopt  our  amendment  providing  for  a  good  mayor,  and  selected  Col.  C.  O.  Sherrill  as  city 
commission  to  revise  the  whole  charter  after  a  year  and  a 
half. of  study.  We  devoted  the  last  weeks  of  the  campaign 
solely  to  urging  our  supporters  to  vote  "no"  on  the  first 
amendment,  "yes"  on  the  second,  and  "no"  on  the  third. 
Nineteen-twenty-four  was  a  presidential  year  and  La- 
Follette  feeling  was  running  high  in  Ohio.  Though  we  con- 
stantly insisted  that  the  local  question  had  nothing  to  do 


manager. 

I  wish  I  could  pause  to  tell  you  all  that  the  council,  the 
mayor  and  the  city  manager  did  to  straighten  things  out 
at  the  City  Hall,  but  you  are  interested  in  that  merely  as 
a  demonstration  that  citizen  government  can  be  effective. 

Now  the  second  great  decision  became  necessary.  What 
should  be  done  about  the  employes  at  City  Hall?  Prac- 


with  national  politics,  the  local  Republican  organization  ar-      tically  every  one  of  them  had  been  arrayed  against  the  City 

Charter  candidates.  All  were  members  of  the  Republican 
organization.  Should  they  be  discharged?  Should  their 
places  be  filled  by  supporters  (Continued  on  page  48) 


gued  that  to  remove  party  emblems  from  municipal  elections 
was  an  attack  upon  the  two-party  system.  However  when 
the  votes  were  counted  our  amendment  had  won  by  more 


A  New  Deal  at  the  City  Hall 


By  LOUIS  BROWNLOW 


NEW  deal  at  the  City  Hall! 

For  well-nigh  &  century  that  has  been  the 
rallying-cry  of  American  town-folk  who  had 
the  moral  conviction,  or  the  economic  thrift, 
or  the  political  wisdom  to  wage  war  against 
the  corruption,  the  waste  and  the  footless 
futility  that  have  characterized  American  municipal  man- 
agement. Whether  moved  by  righteous  indignation  aroused 
at  the  barter  and  sale  of  public  rights  by  boodling  politicians 
and  grafting  officeholders ;  whether  spurred  to  action  because 
the  tax  bill  was  too  high ;  whether  urged  to  the  struggle 
because  of  the  conviction  that  the  cancer  of  municipal  ve- 
nality unless  removed  would  destroy  the  nation — all  of 
these  reformers  have  compressed  into  one  phrase  their  aim: 
A  new  deal  at  the  City  Hall ! 

And  today,  believe  it  or  not,  there  is  a  new  deal  at  the 
City  Hall. 

Did  the  reformers  get  it?  I  fear  not.  The  very  word 
"reformer"  has  become  an  epithet  of  opprobrium.  No  one 
applies  it  to  himself.  Nor  to  anyone  he  loves.  It  is  less  pop- 
ular than  "racketeer,"  and  in  many  minds  means  the  same 
thing.  Who  did  get  the  new  deal?  May  I  delay  the  answer 
to  that  question,  as  well  as  my  effort  to  tell  what  that  new 
deal  is,  until  I  run  over  the  main  points  of  the  long  struggle? 
At  first,  and  for  many  years,  the  new  deal  was  sought  by 
the  party  method.  If  the  Democratic  crooks  were  in  the 
City  Hall  we  would  turn  the  rascals  out  and  put  in  the 
Republicans.  And  vice  versa.  And  then  vice  versa  some 
more.  It  was  ring-around-rosy.  The  Republicans  we  put  in 
turned  out  to  be  more  of  the  same,  and  we  had  it  all  to  do 
over  again.  So  we  found  that  cock  wouldn't  fight.  (Mind 
you  we  didn't  find  it  out  everywhere  all  at  the  same  time 
and  in  some  cities  we  haven't  found  it  out  yet.  But  I  am 
taking  a  wide  look  at  the  whole  country.) 

Then  we  tried  it  by  the  economic  class  method.  If  the 
business  leaders  were  in  control  of  the  municipal  machinery, 
we  sought  the  new  deal  by  setting  up  a  labor  movement 
that  would  assure  us  honest  government  and  no  favors  for 
the  rich.  In  a  few  places  this  new  deal  was  successful — it 
almost  was  in  New  York  itself  in  1886 — but  again  hopes 
were  dashed  and  the  new  deal  somehow  seemed  underdone, 
or  even  raw. 

We  experimented  with  the  moral  class  plan.  The  better 
element  organized  better  government  leagues  and  set  out  to 
purge  the  civic  temples  of  the  vile  presence  of  the  other 
element.  Where  this  was  successful  honest  men  were  put 
in  the  City  Hall  only  to  be  used  by  shrewd  persons  for  their 
own  ends,  shrewd  persons  who  knew  precisely  how  much 
sterling  honesty  and  sheer  stupidity  can  sometimes  come 
wrapped  in  the  same  human  hide.  The  new  deal  in  such  a 
case  sometimes  stopped  petty  payroll-padding  only  to  open 
the  door  for  a  stupendous  franchise  grab. 

Many  were  the  variants.  We  nominated  tickets  of  "busi- 
ness men"  to  oppose  the  "politicians,"  and  when  we  elected 
them,  as  we  sometimes  did,  the  new  deal  frequently  turned 
out  to  be  quite  other  than  we  hoped  for  the  simple  reason 


that  private  business  and  public  business  require  a  different 
technique. 

What  new  word  is  this  in  City  Hall  lingo — technique? 
Well,  that  is  the  little  word  that  has  done  what  all  the 
other  methods  tried  to  do  and  couldn't.  That  is  the  word 
that  actually  has  brought  about  the  new  deal  at  the 
City  Hall. 

The  trouble  was  you  see,  that  for  all  these  years  and 
through  all  these  ballot-box  battles  and  all  these  exposures 
and  all  these  disillusioning  disappointments,  we  had  our  eye 
on  the  wrong  thing  at  the  City  Hall.  What  we  were  trying  to 
change,  with  our  new  deal  and  all,  was  the  personnel  at  the 
City  Hall.  We  believed,  and  our  faith  was  as  sincere  as  it 
was  naive,  that  if  we  could  get  honest  men  elected  to  mu- 
nicipal office  they  would  give  us  honest  city  government.  We 
tried  it  over  and  over  again,  but  our  faith  never  wavered 
until  some  of  us  began  to  open  our  eyes  and  to  see  that  all 
around  us,  as  enveloping  as  a  fog,  was  a  new  era — the  Tech- 
nical Age. 

And  then  not  a  party,  nor  reformers,  nor  business,  nor 
labor,  nor  the  better  element,  nor  any  particular  set  of  people, 
but  rather  the  spirit  of  the  times  'began  to  make  itself  felt 
in  the  City  Hall.  It  was  discovered  that  the  new  deal  that 
was  really  needed  at  the  City  Hall  was  not  new  men  neces- 
sarily, but  new  tools  and  men  trained  to  use  the  tools, 
whether  the  men  were  old  or  new.  We  needed  honest  men 
certainly,  but  it  was  found  out  that  mere  honesty  without 
technical  training  and  developed  capacity  wouldn't  do  what 
needed  to  be  done. 

IT  was  an  insidious  revolution.  It  worked  so  quietly  and 
so  frequently  without  the  aid  of  either  ballot  or  headline, 
that  most  people  knew  nothing  about  it — most  people  don't 
know  much  about  it  even  yet.  It  crept  up  cat-like  behind  the 
equally  unsuspecting  politician  and  reformer,  with  only  here 
and  there  a  boodler  to  say  "Scat!"  or  an  occasional  civic 
patriot  to  proffer  it  a  dish  of  cream. 

Not  that  there  was  not  shouting  and  tumult.  There  was 
plenty  of  blood  and  thunder.  The  joke  was  that  the  shrill- 
ing and  shrieking  contenders  on  the  hustings  didn't  know 
what  it  was  all  about.  Those  who  fought  for  civil  service 
battled  for  the  right,  the  abstract  right,  of  the  merit  system ; 
and  their  opponents  fought  them  to  keep  the  spoils,  the  con- 
crete spoils,  of  office.  And  all  the  while  it  was  the  fact 
that  being  a  Democrat  of  whatever  quality  of  probity  or 
robust  courage  never  qualified  any  person  to  become  a 
microscopist ;  it  was  the  fact  that  being  a  Republican  of 
whatever  degree  of  honor  or  stalwartness  never  qualified 
any  person  to  become  a  chemist.  It  was  facts  such  as  these 
that  were  doing  the  business. 

The  new  demands  upon  the  municipal  government  for 
technical  services  compelled  the  employment  of  technically 
trained  men  and  women  to  perform  these  services.  The 
number  of  technical  services  grew  and  grew  and  the  tech- 
nical staffs  increased  in  number  and  in  power.  Little  by 
little  the  political  figureheads  nominally  in  charge  of  these 
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technical  services  were  replaced  by  technically  trained  chiefs 
of  departments. 

Of  course  it  was  admitted  all  around  that  you  had  to  have 
somebody  who  knew  how  to  use  a  microscope  and  somebody 
else  who  knew  something  about  chemistry  down  in  the 
health  department  to  keep  the  water  pure,  but  any  doctor 
was  good  enough  for  health  officer — if  he  voted  right.  Until 
along  came  this  fool  notion  that  the  health  officer  ought  to 
be  not  only  a  doctor  but  a  doctor  who  had  been  trained 
in  public  health ! 

The  same  thing  happened  to  the  engineers ;  to  the  account- 
ants; to  whole  companies  and  regiments  of  office-holders. 
They  simply  had  to  know  something  about  how  to  do  their 
work — and  the  work  they  had  to  do  was  not  so  simple  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  Andrew  Jackson  was  declaring  that 
government  duties  were  all  so  simple,  or  admitted  of  being 
made  so  simple,  that  any  man  at  all  could  fill  any  public 
position. 

Not  only  was  the  work  not  so  simple  as  in  the  piping  times 
of  Old  Hickory  but  government  itself  was  becoming  snarled 
up  in  this  technological  thing.  (Not  everybody  recognizes 
it  yet,  of  course.  Warren  G.  Harding  celebrated  the  cen- 
tennial of  Jackson's  famous 
saying  with  the  unctious, 
"Government,  after  all,  is  a 
simple  thing.") 

Government,  even  munic- 
ipal government,  gradually 
became  a  very  complex  thing, 
and  we  began  to  recognize, 
has  a  technique  of  its  own. 
So  we  began  to  put  techni- 
cians in  charge  down  at  the 
City  Hall.  Until  today  one 
in  five  of  the  City  Halls  in 
cities  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  people  in  the 
United  States  has  a  city 
manager  in  charge.  He  isn't 
elected,  either.  The  people 
have  elected  a  council  to 

represent  their  views  about  policies,  and  the  council  has 
hired  this  technical  fellow  to  execute  those  policies  and  to 
manage  the  rest  of  the  troupe  of  trained  technicians. 

Of  course  the  machine — in  a  new  sense — isn't  perfect.  It 
isn't  foolproof.  The  control  is  still,  where  it  ought  always 
to  be,  in  the  people — the  dear,  wobbling,  changeable,  emo- 
tional people.  They  don't  know  what  is  under  the  hood, 
but  it  gets  them  over  the  road  at  sixty  an  hour  and  that's 
better  than  the  old  mare  ever  did  with  even  the  most  yellow- 
wheeled  buggy.  (It  really  would  injure  the  motor  car  in- 
dustry, you  know,  if  every  car  owner  had  to  be  master  of 
all  the  technique  he  buys.  But  every  car  owner  must  be 
able  to  control  the  car — to  make  it  go  where  he  wants  it  to 
go.  Even  then  there  are  accidents.) 


Bronstrup  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

"It  gets  them  over  the  road  at  sixty  an  hour  and  that's  better 
than  the  old  mare  ever  did" 


there  is  the  tumultuous  surge  of  battle,  now  advance  and 
now  retreat. 

But  over  the  whole  long  line  the  Technicians  are  gaining 
ground.  Communications  are  not  good  and  most  of  us  see 
the  battle  only  in  our  own  particular  sector — about  our  own 
particular  City  Hall.  'But  remember  it  is  unsafe  to  judge 
the  whole  battle  from  what  we  see  just  there. 

Now  something  else  is  happening.  The  Technicians  are 
rapidly  organizing  for  the  Big  Push.  Soon  they  will  be 
ready,  and  when  that  zero  hour  does  come  the  war  will  be 
won  and  the  day  of  the  Amateur  at  the  City  Hall,  be  he 
politician  or  reformer,  will  be  over.  Then  the  voters  will 
find  that  the  men  and  women  whom  they  choose  as  their 
local  legislative  representatives  to  express  their  will  with 
respect  to  the  policies  and  activities  of  their  local  govern- 
ment, will  no  longer  rest  content  with  passing  a  law  to  attain 
their  ends. 

They  will  take  the  next  step,  the  effective,  necessary  step  of 
employing  technically  trained  administrators  to  carry  their 
policies  and  their  program  into  execution — sans  graft,  sans 
waste  and  sans  unnecessary  talk. 

How   will    this   Big   Push   come?      It   will   come   when 

the  Technicians  become  Pro- 
fessionals. And  that  is  what 
they  rapidly  are  becoming. 
The  hundreds  of  national 
associations  of  local  govern- 
ment administrators,  the 
many  hundreds  of  state  or- 
ganizations of  local  public 
administrators,  slowly  but 
surely  and  increasingly  from 
year  to  year  are  ceasing  to 
think  of  themselves  merely 
as  office-holders;  even  as 
technically  qualified  office- 
holders. They  are  begin- 
ning to  think  of  themselves 
as  professional  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  honorable  and 
highly  responsible  profession  of  public  administrators. 

Their  new  attitude  towards  themselves  expressed  in  their 
work  with  each  other  in  their  professional  associations  will 
increasingly  give  them  strength  to  resist  the  corrosive  effects 
of  the  low  prestige  to  which  popular  opinion  in  this  country 
— alone  in  this  respect  among  the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world — degrades  them.  With  this  support  of  their  own 
self-esteem  their  prestige  will  'begin  to  increase.  And  with 
prestige  will  come  recognition  and  with  recognition  power. 
There  is  a  New  Deal  at  the  City  Hall. 
Of  course  I  know  that  there  are  still  crooks  in  city  gov- 
ernment and  that  corrupt  politicians  still  conspire  with  cor- 
rupt business  men  and  corrupt  labor  leaders  and  with  crimi- 
nals and  gangsters  and  racketeers  to  betray  the — I  was  about 


But  it  isn't  only  the  city  managers  with  their  increasing      to  write  "betray  the  trust  of  the  people."     But  that  would 


tribe.  Not  by  any  means.  The  city  managers  are  merely 
part  of  the  symptoms  of  this  new  deal  at  the  City  Hall. 
They  are  its  symbols,  not  its  cause. 

The  real  cause  is  Technology.  The  real  masters  of  the 
new  deal  are  the  Technicians.  Every  passing  year  sees  them 
capture  a  new  bureau  or  division  or  department  of  municipal 
government.  This  war  is  being  fought  along  a  long  front 
and  there  are  some  thousands  of  sectors  in  each  of  which 


not  be  true.     They  betray  the  people  assuredly,  but  not  the 
trust  of  the  people  for  the  people  don't  trust  them. 

But  in  other  City  Halls  in  other  cities,  and  today  they 
are  to  be  numbered  by  the  hundreds  in  the  United  States, 
the  people  do  trust — and  rightly  so — the  honorable  politi- 
cians who  are  their  leaders  and  who  guide  the  technical  or- 
ganization that  the  professional  public  administrators  have 
created. 


Strong  Mayor  vs.  City  Manager 


By  PAUL  R.  LEACH 


Y  the  nature  of  his  work  a  newspaper  political 
writer  is  a  bystander.  Usually  he  is  an  inter- 
ested bystander  and  frequently,  in  spite  of  his 
inclinations  to  remain  aloof  and  critical  when 
observing  such  things  as  the  operations  of 
various  forms  of  municipal  government,  he 
becomes  a  partisan. 

In  looking  a  bit  more  than  casually  into  this  new  thing 
in  local  government  called  the  council-manager  system,  I 
tried  to  reduce  indexes  of  the  strong  mayor,  council-manager 
and  commission  forms  of  government  to  a  lowest  common 
denominator  for  comparative  purposes.  I  found  such  a  thing 
impossible  short  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  each  individual 
case.  But  being  responsible  for  a  series  of  daily  newspaper 
dispatches  time  was  lacking,  were  it  otherwise  feasible  to 
attempt  to  make  such  a  study.  iHence  I  have  simply  looked 
as  a  student  of  politics  at  the  city  manager — after  seeing 
the  strong-mayor  system  of  Chicago  at  work — first  with  a 
critical  eye,  then  a  sympathetic  one.  As  a  result  of  my  ob- 
servations, in  spite  of  vigorous  assertions  of  old-style  poli- 
ticians that  the  city-manager  plan  will  not  work  in  large 
cities,  I  believe  that  were  such  a  plan  in  operation  in  Chi- 
cago, even  though  as  much  a  failure  as  it  is  said  to  be  in 
some  cities  now  so  governed,  it  would  be  an  improvement 
over  present  conditions.  I  mention  CHicago  merely  for  il- 
lustration and  because  I  am  more  familiar  with  this  strong- 
mayor  governed  city  than  any  similarly  constituted  local 
government.  The  same  impression  would  apply  to  any  other 
city  that  is  struggling  along  under  too  much  machine  poli- 
tics in  a  political  system. 

It  has  taken  a  country-wide  economic  depression,  with  the 
greatest  orgy  of  public  money  spending  by  old-style  munic- 
ipal governments,  to  impress  upon  the  notoriously  lethargic 
public  mind  that  some  things  could  and  must  be  improved. 
Reversals  in  party  control  in 

elections  under  the  old  forms      

and  a  general  tightening  of 
citizens  defense  where  new 
forms  have  been  adopted, 
have  provided  unmistakable 
indications  that  the  voters, 
loaded  down  in  some  cases 
almost  to  the  point  of  prop- 
erty confiscation  with  real- 
estate  taxes,  are  at  least  be- 
ginning to  think  of  changes. 
When  the  American  po- 
litical history  of  the  present 
decade  is  written  a  good 
part  of  the  story  certainly 
will  deal  with  simplification 
of  local  government  forms — 
simplification  and,  to  use 
the  mildest  term  applicable, 
civilization.  Furthermore 
the  story  will  have  much  to 
lay  about  unorganized  citi- 


Just  what  is  this  plan  under  which  442  cities 
operate — one  out  of  every  five  of  over  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants?  It  is  very  simple.  The 
voters  elect  the  members  of  the  council  who  in 
turn  appoint — and  may  remove — the  city  man- 
ager, a  trained  administrator.  He  in  turn  ap- 
points and  may  remove  all  heads  of  departments 
and,  subject  to  civil-service  provisions,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
all  other  officers  and  employes  in  the  adminis- 
trative service  of  the  city.  While  the  council 
may  remove  the  manager  at  any  time,  it  may  not 
interfere  with  him  in  making  appointments  or 
removals;  neither  may  the  council  give  orders 
to  any  employe  in  the  administrative  service 
except  through  the  city  manager.  Responsibility 
is  centralized,  so  that  either  credit  or  blame  may 
be  placed  upon  the  proper  shoulders. 
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zens  who  are  learning  to  fight  political  fire  with  brimstone. 
As  I  have  said,  comparisons  on  a  unit  basis  between  cities 
of  different  governmental  forms  must  be  left  to  the  munic- 
ipal government  engineer  and  statistician.  For  instance, 
the  tax-rate  of  Chicago  under  the  strong  mayor,  with  its 
finances  in  a  muddle  partially  because  of  unrestricted  spend- 
ing and  partially  because  of  a  real-estate  reassessment  that 
has  delayed  revenue  collections  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
with  the  public-school  board  a  part  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  compared  to  Cincinnati's  rate  under  a  city 
manager  and  with  public  education  divorced.  While  tax 
assessments  are  'based  on  a  full  valuation  in  Chicago,  the 
actual  assessment  is  spread  on  37  per  cent  of  the  valuation. 
In  other  cities  a  partial  valuation  is  made  and  used  as  the 
base,  or  a  full  fair  cash  sale  valuation  is  the  base. 

Ai  a  political  writer  I  have  found  the  political  effects  of 
greatest  interest  in  my  comparative  study  of  the  city- 
manager  and  other  municipal  systems  that  have  grown  out 
of  the  old  stroag-mayor  plan — or   rather  the  politics  that 
have  made  the  new  system  possible  and  workable. 

The  old  system  is  feasible  and  economical  if  administered 
in  an  ideal  manner.  That  however,  has  come  in  many  cases 
to  be  regarded  as  almost  impossible.  Even  the  federal  gov- 
ernment operates  to  a  large  extent  on  the  spoils-politics  plan 
— though  on  a  much  higher  scale  than  do  state  or  local  gov- 
ernments, but  spoils  politics  nevertheless.  Congressmen  and 
senators  dictate  the  appointment  of  federal  servants — col- 
lectors, judges,  marshals,  supervisors — on  the  basis  of  their 
service  to  the  political  party  in  power.  The  ideal  of  fed- 
eral service  contemplates  elimination  of  political  appoint- 
ments, but  as  long  as  voters  permit  themselves  to  be  dom- 
inated in  their  suffrage  by  emotion  instead  of  cold  reason- 
ing the  realization  of  that  ideal  is  far  distant. 

Among  proponents  of  the 

new  thing  in  local  govern- 
ment the  city  of  Cincinnati 
is  held  up  as  a  bright  and 
shining  example  of  realiza- 
tion of  an  ideal.  The  same 
persons  say  that  Kansas  City 
operating  under  that  same 
city-manager  plan  is  the 
most  complete  failure.  Per- 
haps Cincinnati  is  not  as 
complete  a  success  as  those 
ardent  city-managerites  out- 
side of  Cincinnati  contend. 
Certainly  Kansas  City  has 
not  failed  as  completely  as 
they  say  it  has.  The  reason 
for  Cincinnati's  outstanding 
success  so  far  under  a  city 
manager  is  due  almost 
wholly  to  the  fact  that  a 
powerful  citizens'  organiza- 
tion actually  imbued  with 
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civic  consciousness  has  been  militant  and  vigilant.  The  rea- 
son for  the  so-called  failure  in  Kansas  City  is  that  the  plan 
has  been  party-controlled  rather  than  citizen-controlled. 

Cleveland,  under  a  city  manager,  has  had  a  bit  of  control 
by  both  citizens  and  political  parties  and  yet  Cleveland  has 
had  better  government  than  it  previously  had  under  its  old 
strong  mayor  since  the  days  of  Tom  Johnson.  Rochester 
started  off  with  a  bang,  the  citizens  whipping  the  party 
bosses  and  making  them  like  it,  then  losing  interest.  Dayton 
and  Zanesville  have  had  reasonable  success  with  the  man- 
ager form.  St.  Paul,  Indianapolis  and  other  cities  of  sim- 
ilar size  have  seriously  considered  the  manager  plan  but  have 
been  unable  to  find  courage  to  take  the  plunge.  Minneapolis 
gets  along  reasonably  well  with  its  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, as  does  New  Orleans.  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  muddle  through  with 
the  strong-mayor-council  idea,  but  there  are  many  men  and 
women  in  all  those  cities  who  have  been  studying  the  man- 
ager plan  closely  and  trying  to  convince  themselves  that  it 
would  work  well  in  their  cities — wondering  at  the  same  time 
how  it  could  be  brought  about  politically. 

If  instead  of  concentrating  on  propaganda  for  the  man- 
ager plan  for  big  and  little  cities,  the  proponents  of  that 
form  of  local  government  would  devote  more  attention  to 
the  foundation  work  necessary  wherever  the  new  in  govern- 
ment is  to  be  introduced,  they  would  better  serve  their  own 
cause  and  that  of  the  taxpayers  in  general. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  my  observation  of  the  three 
forms  of  government  in  various  principal  American  cities 
has  led  to  the  impression  that  the  hired,  strong-manager 
executive  is  the  ideal  for  our  city  governments,  in  the  last 
analysis  I  believe  the  form  of  government  would  not  matter 
if  the  responsible  people  of  every  American  city  would  only 
do  what  the  people  of  Cincinnati  have  done.  That  city  with 
two  excellent  city  managers  in  office  since  the  plan  was 
adopted,  is  called  a  model.  Little  or  no  credit  is  given  to 
either  the  Ohio  statutes  which  permit  cities  of  that  class 
to  adopt  their  own  charters  and  do  as  they  please,  or  to  the 
City  Charter  Committee.  Cincinnati  can  change  its  charter 
every  year  if  it  wants  to  and  if  the  people  in  referendum 
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The  city  •  manager 
plan  (left)  and  the 
old  may  or -council 
form  of  govern- 
ment. Charts  from 
Rational  Munic- 
ipal League,  Tvjeu; 


Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

The  circus  pac\s  up 

approve,  because  the  Ohio  statutes  permit  such  action. 
Students  of  government  on  the  other  hand  look  with 
amazement  upon  Chicago's  antiquated  and  confused  local 
government,  not  realizing  that  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  is 
one  half  of  the  state  of  Illinois  in  population  and  in  rev- 
enue provided,  cannot  take  a  single  step  in  city  government 
reform  without  an  enabling  act  'being  passed  by  the  state 
legislature. 

A  few  men  and  women  with  the  vision  and  the  persistence 
and  force — perhaps  you  may  call  it  fanaticism — of  Henry 
Bentley,  Max  Hirsch,  John  Emery,  Ralph  Holterhoff,  Guy 
Mallon,  Edna  Strohm  and  others  of  the  Cincinnati  City 
Charter  Committee,  could  make  a  success  of  local  govern- 
ment in  any  of  our  American  cities  under  no  matter  what 
plan  of  government.  Taxes  could  be  reduced  materially, 
purchasing  could  be  centralized  and  standardized,  account- 
ing could  be  simplified,  monthly  balance-sheets  could  be 
made  available,  and  a  dollar's  worth  of  service  could  be  had 
for  each  dollar  of  revenue  if  the  people  who  are  misgoverned 
and  robbed  by  the  party  troglodytes  could  only  be  brought 
to  realize  that  they  are  bigger  than  the  machines  when  they 

are  properly 
and  militantly 
organized. 

Cincinnati 
has  been  for- 
tunate in  hav- 
ing Murray 
S  easongood 
and  Russell 
Wilson  as 
mayors.  They 
are  e  x  c  e  p- 
tional  types. 
The  City 
Charter  Com- 
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mittee  could  not  have  achieved  the  success 
that  it  has  without  Seasongood's  sense  and 
probity,  nor  could  it  have  carried  on  as  it 
has  in  subsequent  elections  had  it  not  been  for 
its  eternal  vigilance.  The  city  government 
could  have  been  a  dismal  failure,  no  matter 
how  well  planned,  had  not  City  Managers 
Sherrill  and  Dykstra  been  of  the  high  type 
the  country  knows  them  to  be.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  city-manager  form  of 
government  is  not  superior  to  the  strong- 
mayor  plan,  for  of  course  even  a  cursory 
study  of  any  city-manager  municipality  will 
demonstrate  its  virtues  over  old  systems,  just 
as  a  study  of  the  modern  business  office  will 
certify  its  efficiency  in  contrast  to  the  business 
office  before  business  machines  were  invented. 
What  Cincinnati  did  politically  however 
can  be  done  in  any  city,  but  it  takes  never- 
ending  hard  work  plus  the  fanatic  belief  that 
the  obstacles  thrown  up  by  the  old  party 
bosses  of  spoils  politics  can  be  beaten  down. 
There  can  never  be  a  let-down  in  effort  be- 
tween elections.  Indianapolis  had  a  strong 
charter  organization  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Esterline  but  it  was  not  strongly  enough 
imbued  with  Esterline's  determination.  Roch- 
ester lost  a  part  of  its  grip  because  the  people 
who  forced  adoption  of  the  manager  form 
went  into  a  batting  slump  after  elections. 
Party  bosses  retain  power  by  working  twelve 
hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year,  at  the  job,  and  the  same  for- 
mula applies  to  all  forms  of  government.  St.  Paul,  under 
the  old  mayor-council  form,  recently  has  had  as  clean  a  gov- 
ernment as  most  manager-council  cities  because  it  has  had  a 
strong  organized  labor  group  interested  in  politics.  The 
business  agents  have  not  produced  the  ideal  type  of  trained 
public  executives  by  any  means,  but  they  have  produced 
honesty,  plus  an  effort  at  least  to  give  full  service  for  the 
tax  dollars. 

AT  the  time  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in 
1893  Chicago  was  beset  by  the  "gray  wolves,"  its 
government  completely  dominated  by  the  political  trog- 
lodytes, its  citizens  apathetic.  There  was  no  thought  then 
of  changing  the  form  of  government,  but  there  was  thought 
of  reform  in  personnel — serious  thought.  The  leading  men 
of  the  city  fought  fire  with  fire  just  as  the  Cincinnati  Char- 
ter Committee  fought  fire  with  fire — by  organizing  a  polit- 
ical machine  more  powerful  than  that  for  which  defeat  was 
designed. 

The  Chicagoans  of  1893  were  not  successful  in  eliminat- 
ing the  "gray  wolves"  from  politics,  but  they  neutralized 
them  to  a  large  extent.  The  operation  was  a  comparatively 
simple  one.  At  least  one  upstanding  citizen  of  wealth  and 
prominence  and  probity  squeezed  into  membership  on  every 
board  and  commission  in  operation,  and  they  obtained  a 
strong  minority  in  the  city  council.  They  were  vigilant 
watchdogs.  Graft  was  reduced  to  a  reasonable  minimum 
and  according  to  some  of  the  old-timers  who  sit  now  on  the 
sidelines  and  criticize  their  juniors,  Chicago  got  at  least  80 
cents  worth  of  service  out  of  every  dollar  spent.  The  differ- 
ence was  credited  to  waste  due  to  overlapping  effort  and 
general  inefficiency.  That  condition  continued  for  nearly 
two  decades.  Then  the  upstanding  citizens  became  more 
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absorbed  in  their  personal  affairs  and  less  in  public  affairs. 

"It  became  cheaper  for  us  to  mind  our  own  business  and 
pay  $2  for  $i  worth  of  public  service,"  one  of  those  old 
ones  told  me  ruefully  a  year  or  so  ago.  "I'd  like  to  get  into 
harness  again,  but  I'm  too  old.  These  younger  fellows — 

As  the  years  wore  on  Chicago  got  itself  into  a  deeper  and 
deeper  pit.  There  have  been  sensational  stories  in  recent 
years  of  outlandish  graft  and  in  all  that  smoke  there  has 
been  considerable  fire.  But  Chicago's  governmental  trou- 
bles have  been  due  no  more  to  its  elected  and  appointed  ad- 
ministrators than  to  a  system  that  is  becoming  so  topheavy 
that  it  figuratively  resembles  the  Pisa  tower.  Park  districts 
were  added  by  the  state  legislature ;  drainage  districts  came, 
also  the  forest  preserves.  The  community  spread  out  into 
independent  suburban  villages.  Out  of  every  twelve  wage 
earners,  one  is  on  the  public  payroll.  Today  Cook  County 
has  some  419  separate  tax-spreading  bodies,  few  of  them 
related.  Each  park  district  has  its  own  police  force,  each 
separate  government  does  its  own  purchasing,  makes  con- 
tracts for  its  own  public  improvements,  issues  bonds  when 
approved  in  referendums,  and  many  can  borrow  money  on 
tax-anticipation  warrants.  Few  communities  indeed  there 
are  which  do  not  pay  taxes  to  twelve  or  more  of  those  differ- 
ent tax-hungry  assessing  bodies. 

The  spending  and  the  borrowing  had  reached  such  a  high 
point  in  1928  that  sufficient  reserves  were  not  available  for 
public  purposes.  The  antiquated  tax  assessing  and  collect- 
ing machinery,  under  which  any  politician  could  "fix"  taxes 
for  big  and  little  taxpayers  for  political  prestige  or  personal 
fees,  had  been  crying  aloud  for  correction.  The  demand  for 
added  revenue  and  the  necessity  for  removing  at  least  some 
of  the  possibility  of  graft  in  "fixing"  brought  about  a  re- 
assessment. 

The   reassessment   was   done   by  professionals   and   was   a 
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cities  as  of  January  1,  1931 

little  better  than  the  political  method.  But  it  had  teen  de- 
layed so  long — partially  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  involved  in  instituting  a  new  system  with  individual 
appraisals  in  every  instance,  and  partially  because  of  ob- 
struction by  those  who  did  not  want  to  see  the  old  easy  way 
pass — that  revenue  ceased  for  nearly  two  years.  No  taxes 
were  collected. 

More  borrowing  on  tax-anticipation  warrants — more  in- 
terest. 

Tax  bills  went  up  as  much  as  100  per  cent  in  suburban 
towns  of  Cook  County  in  the  first  year  of  the  reassessment — 
1928  taxes  being  collected  in  1930.  When  in  April  1931 
the  1929  bills  were  mailed  the  suburban  communities  paid 
about  the  same  amounts  as  in  the  previous  years.  But  Chi- 
cago city  taxes  went  up  an  average  of  19  per  cent.  The 
county  tax-rate  had  remained  stationary  but  the  increase  in 
suburban  tax  bills  was  due  to  increased  valuation.  The 
suburbanites  complained  bitterly  but  were  blandly  told  that 
their  valuations  had  all  been  too  low  while  Chicago  city 
valuations  had  been  either  too  high  or  not  equable.  Almost 
half  of  the  1929  taxes  remain  uncollected,  many  home  own- 
ers being  unable  to  pay,  others  refusing  to  pay  on  advice  of 
one  of  a  dozen  "associations"  they  may  have  joined. 

The  republican  mayor,  William  Hale  Thompson,  was 
defeated  by  a  democrat,  Anton  J.  Cermak,  who  had  for 
eight  years  served  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Cook  County 
Commissioners.  Thompson  had  become  somewhat  like 
Aristides  in  the  old  Athenian  legend,  for  as  Aristides  was 
ostracized  because  the  people  were  tired  of  hearing  of 
"Aristides  the  Just,"  so  Chicago  was  tired  of  hearing  of 
"Big  Bill  the  Builder."  Cermak  had  been  a  good  admin- 
istrator as  head  of  the  County  Board.  The  plea  of  his  cam- 
paigners that  he  had  kept  the  tax-rate  of  the  county  from  ris- 
ing while  it  had  gone  up  in  Chicago,  contributed  in  some 


measure  to  his  election.  One  of  the  strongest 
points  in  Cermak's  armor  was  that  three  years 
before  his  campaign  for  the  Chicago  mayoralty 
he  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  putting 
through  a  survey  of  the  overlapping  county,  city 
and  district  governments  with  a  consequent  rec- 
ommendation for  consolidation  and  refinement  of 
the  governmental  bodies.  According  to  the  survey 
Chicago  was  getting  as  low  as  25  cents  worth  of 
service  out  of  every  dollar  spent  while  some  of 
the  better-ruled  suburban  communities  were  re- 
ceiving as  high  as  80  cents.  The  average  was 
found  to  be  60  cents  worth  of  service  from  every 
dollar  of  revenue.  It  was  estimated  that  a  sav- 
ing of  between  $35,000,000  and  $70,000,000  a 
year  to  the  Metropolitan  Chicago  area  could  be 
effected  by  the  consolidations  and  modernizations 
urged  in  the  report. 

Here  was  a  case  of  a  community  governed  by 
the  old  strong-mayor  system,  and  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  an  unsympathetic  state  legislature,  being 
asked  to  adopt  many  of  the  ideas  embodied  in 
the  manager-council  form  of  government.     Sim- 
plification of  elections  to  save  between  $500,000 
and    $1,500,000   annually   was    urged.     Propor- 
tional representation  with  central  counting  of  bal- 
lots has  not  been  suggested.    In  fact  there  is  some 
doubt  about  its  workability  in  so  large  a  commu- 
nity, despite  the  insistence  of  the  "P.  R."  advo- 
cates that  this  cumbersome  voting  system  would 
guarantee  honest  elections  even   in  a  large  city. 
But  again  reverting  to  Cincinnati,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  proportional   representation   has  been  successful  there, 
not  entirely  because  of  the  system  but  largely  because  of  the 
Charter  Committee  and  its  political  machine — because  the 
people  themselves  were  on  the  job,  counting  the  ballots. 

Now  Chicago  has  this  same  Anton  J.  Cermak  as  mayor, 
and  a  citizens  committee  he  has  appointed  is  conducting  a 
survey  of  the  city  departments  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  made 
of  the  whole  area  under  Cermak's  direction  three  years  ago 
— and  similar  to  that  made  in  Baltimore.  Cermak  says  he 
wants  to  consolidate  overlapping  departments,  jack  up  the 
civil  service  or  merit  system  under  a  strong  administration 
of  his  civil-service  commission,  institute  modern  methods  of 
bookkeeping  and  billing,  bring  about  periodical  publication 
of  trial  balances,  reduce  the  number  of  unnecessary  employes 
to  a.  minimum,  and  in  general  cut  down  the  cost  of  local 
government  without  impairing  the  essential  services  of  the 
departments — and  so  reduce  taxes.  Taxes,  already  approach- 
ing confiscation,  cannot  be  increased  further.  The  political 
parties  are  beginning  to  realize  that  picked  pockets  made 
voters  furious — and  ready  for  reform. 

SOME  of  these  things  can  be  done  without  "home  rule," 
but  further  reforms  in  reduction  of  governmental  costs 
to  the  metropolitan  community  depend  on  enabling  state 
legislation.  This  Cermak  says  he  intends  to  drive  through 
the  legislature  in  spite  of  an  apparent  down-state  majority 
against  the  Cook  County  area.  A  constitutional  convention 
failed  in  1920.  A  commission  of  citizens  appointed  by 
Governor  Emmerson  to  find  ways  and  means  for  temporary 
legislative  relief  is  looking  toward  another  attempt  at  mod- 
ernization of  the  state  statutes  to  include  "home  rule," 
among  other  things. 

In  the  last  two  sessions  of  the   (Continued  on  page  64) 


STRAWS  WHICH  SHOW  THE  WAY  THE  WIND  BLOWS 


Birnstrup  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Afraid  It  Will  Roc\  Their  Boat! 


Smith  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 


'GtV  Ap,  J^apoleonl 


Doyle  in  the  Philadelphia  Record 

A  J^ice  Kid  in  a  Tough  Spot 


Clubb  in  the  Rochester  Times-Union 


He  Won't  Be  Happy  Till  He  Gets  It 
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By  LEONARD  D.  WHITE 


ACK  in  1907  when  "Honey  Fitz"  was  mayor 
of  Boston  and  Tom  Johnson  was  more  than 
a  name  in  Cleveland  and  the  muckrakers 
were  stirring  up  a  bad  odor  in  city  halls 
and  state  capitols  up  and  down  the  country, 
the  sleepy  little  town  of  Staunton,  Virginia, 
quietly  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  book  of  history.  There 
was  trouble  enough  locally,  although  it  spread  no  alarm  be- 
yond the  neighborhood ;  the  dam  holding  the  city  water 
tupply  burst,  the  local  contractors  refused  to  bid  less  than 
four  thousand  dollars  to  repair  the  damage,  and  the  city 
fathers  couldn't  find  the  money. 

In  this  embarrassing  emergency  they  appealed  to  a 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  engineer  who,  as  the  story 
goes,  said  the  job  could  be  done  for  $737.  The  grateful 
councilmen  eventually  paid  $735  and  engaged  the  railroad 
engineer  to  run  the  city  at  $2500  a  year.  In  this  way 
Charles  E.  Ashburner,  born  in  Bombay  and  educated  in 
England,  France  and  Germany,  became  the  first  city  man- 
ager the  world  had  seen. 

Thanks  to  the  skillful  advertising  of  Richard  S.  Childs, 
the  world  was  intrigued  not  only  to  look  at  the  manager  but 
to  duplicate  him  at  length,  until  in  the  year  of  grace  1931 
there  are  over  four  hundred  city  managers  in  the  United 
States,  still  others  in  Canada  and,  most  recently,  three  in  the 
Irish  Free  'State. 

Ashburner  soon  tired  of  the  narrow  round  of  Staunton 
and  went  to  Richmond.  The  lure  of  the  city  manager  game 
was  too  much  for  him  however, 
and  in  1914  he  became  manager 
of  Springfield,  Ohio;  in  1918  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia;  in  1923  of 
Stockton,  California.  "A  working 
whirlwind  of  a  man,"  he  burned 
the  candle  at  both  ends;  revelling 
in  big  things,  he  built  the  Norfolk 
terminal  and  modernized  the  street 
system,  then  hurried  across  the  con- 
tinent to  rebuild  the  Stockton 
Canal,  destined  in  the  imagination 
of  some  of  its  citizens  to  enable 
Stockton  to  replace  San  Francisco 
as  the  great  western  port  of  entry. 
The  collapse  of  this  expansive 
dream  was  the  signal  for  Ash- 
burner to  retire  from  Stockton, 
seeking  rest  and  other  fields  to 
tnquer. 

Ashburner  typifies  some  man- 
:rs  but  not  all.  As  a  group  they 
•e  men  formed  under  the  pressure 
»f  unremitting  work,  spare,  hard 
id  often  subject  to  severe  nervous 
strain.  Some,  like  McAdams  of 
Waco  and  Edy  of  Dallas,  seem  to 
carry  their  work  easily  and  com-  Charles  E.  Ashburner, 


fortably,  while  others  like  Ashburner  and  Truxtun  of  Nor- 
folk work  at  high  tension  much  of  the  time. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  the  engineers  provided  more 
managers  than  any  other  single  occupation.  John  N.  Edy, 
formerly  manager  of  Berkeley,  California,  and  of  Flint, 
Michigan,  typifies  the  engineer  in  management  at  his  best. 
Edy  took  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  except  for  ten  years  in  railroad  construction 
has  spent  all  his  life  in  the  public  service,  acting  as  chief 
engineer  and  managing  executive  of  the  Montana  State 
Highway  Department  before  he  was  selected  from  among 
120  applicants  to  become  the  first  manager  of  Berkeley. 

Edy  has  a  real  genius  for  management  and  his  work  in 
Berkeley,  while  less  dramatic  than  that  of  other  men  in 
other  cities,  was  fundamentally  sound.  He  sensed  with  ex- 
ceptional accuracy  the  respective  duties  of  manager  and  coun- 
cil and  while  recognizing  his  complete  responsibility  to  the 
council  as  a  body,  said  frankly  that  he  could  never  afford  to 
bend  his  decisions  or  recommendations  to  please  individual 
members  of  the  council.  In  himself  he  personified  his  own 
conception  of  the  office  of  city  manager,  "one  of  dignity,  re- 
sponsibility and  authority,"  and  by  his  sincerity  of  purpose, 
right  conduct  and  ability  he  established  a  remarkable  degree 
of  administrative  leadership. 

Every  new  employe  in  Berkeley  received  a  letter  from 
Edy  in  which  the  manager  made  clear  that  the  city  service 
was  not  conducted  along  political  lines,  that  there  were  no 
soft  or  easy  jobs,  that  employes  were  expected  to  be  phys- 
ically fit  and  mentally  alert,  and 
that  the  city  service  was  to  be 
efficient,  businesslike,  helpful  and 
courteous.  "The  municipal  serv- 
ice," said  Edy,  "is  exacting,  but  it 
is  an  honorable  service,  worthy  of 
your  best  efforts  and  your  fullest 
faith.  If  you  doubt  that,  don't 
sign  up.  If  you  believe  it — and  I 
believe  it — you'll  get  a  lot  of  joy 
out  of  the  new  job." 

Managers  are  exceedingly  busy 
persons  and  Edy  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  But  he  found  time 
nevertheless  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  po- 
litical science,  and  was  well  on  his 
way  to  take  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Stanford  when  he  was  called  to 
Flint,  Michigan,  as  the  first  man- 
ager of  that  industrial  town. 

City  managers  are  not  tied,  as 
every  mayor  is  tied,  to  a  single 
city.  Ossian  E.  Carr,  now  man- 
ager of  Oakland,  California,  has 
handled  the  affairs  of  six  cities  in 
the  first  city  manager  succession.  First  appointed  man- 
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ager    in    Cadillac, 
Michigan,      in 
1914,   he  went   to 
Niagara    Falls    in 
1916,    to    Spring- 
field,    Ohio,     in 
1918,  and   to  Du- 
buque,     Iowa,     in 
1920,     to     Fort 
Worth,  Texas,   in 
1925.      Carr     has 
probably   had    as 
much  excitement 
to  the  square  foot 
as    any    manager 
now  in  the  game. 
In    Niagara    Falls 
he    fought    a   cor- 
rupt    vice     ring, 
was  sued  for  slan- 

der  to  the  tune  of 

y  Manager  John  7\{.  Edy  of  Dallas     one  hundred  thou- 
sand   dollars,    was 

sandbagged  while  on  his  way  home  one  evening,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  constant  stream  of  abuse.  Instead  of  getting 
protection  from  a  grand  jury  he  was  advised  by  these  repre- 
sentatives of  law  and  order  to  "lay  off." 

In  Dubuque  he  fought  a  contractor's  ring;  in  Fort  Worth 
he  ran  square  against  the  Klan  which  was  vainly  seeking  to 
control  certain  appointments.  The  Klan  one  night  burned 
forty  fiery  crosses,  some  in  Carr's  neighborhood;  the  man- 
ager appeared  the  next  morning  before  a  meeting  of  the  city 
council  and  declared,  "If  the  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
are  to  run  the  city  hall,  there  will  be  a  new  city  manager 
here;  they  will  not  run  me  for  five  minutes."  The  manager 
won.  A  local  newspaper  man  said  of  him:  "Carr  knows 
the  inside  of  running  a  city — politics,  contracting  and  fight- 
ing. He  is  a  hard  fighter;  when  he  steps  on  a  man  he  steps 
on  him  all  over." 

Such  disturbances  are  not  a  regular  feature  of  the  man- 
ager's day,  and  Carr's  splendid  record  rests  less  on  his  cour- 
age in  handling  situations  such  as  these  than  on  his  fine 
engineering  ability,  his  success  in  handling  city  finance,  and 
his  foresight  in  developing  in  Fort  Worth  an  exceptional 
health  and  welfare  service. 

Managers  are  not  politicians  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion they  lean  over  backward  to  avoid  the  entanglements  of 
city  politics.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  them  to  refrain.  Not 
long  ago  Louis  Brownlow,  then  manager  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  was  under  bitter  attack  by  a  certain  local  fac- 
tion. His  friends  advised  him  to  make  a  public  statement 
defending  himself  and  his  record.  iHe  refused,  saying,  "It 
would  be  highly  improper  for  me  to  appear  in  any  meeting 
having  to  do  with  the  election  of  members  of  the  council. 
I  believe  that  any  city  manager  who  did  participate  in  a 
campaign  for  the  election  of  councilmen  should  be  instantly 
dismissed  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
charter,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  divorce  the  admin- 
istrative and  executive  branch  of  the  city  government  from 
politics." 

Six  months  ago  City  Manager  R.  W.  Rigsby  then  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  discovered  that  he  was  being 
made  the  issue  in  the  municipal  campaign.  Without  hesita- 
tion he  said  to  the  city  council,  "Here  is  my  resignation. 
Let  the  campaign  go  on  with  the  full  understanding  that 


Ossian  E.  Carr  of  Oakland,  California 


whoever  is  elected 
to  the  council,  I 
shall  not  be  the 
manager.  I  refuse 
to  allow  myself  to 
become  a  political 
issue." 

City  Manager 
I.  Walke  Trux- 
tun  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  grew  up 
in  state  and  local 
politics,  an  ardent 
campaigner,  in 
succession  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  com- 
mon council  and 
the  board  of  alder- 
men and  eventu- 
ally president  of 
the  board.  The  lo- 
cal newspapers  in- 
dignantly objected 
to  his  appointment  as  manager,  expecting  him  to  continue 
his  political  career  in  this  powerful  office. 

Truxtun  construed  such  an  attitude  as  a  personal  affront, 
and  shouting,  "By  God,  I  will  show  them,"  he  completely 
reversed  his  whole  ambition,  playing  for  efficient  manage- 
ment with  all  the  intensity  with  which  he  formerly  played 
for  political  advancement.  He  scrupulously  refrains  from 
every  connection  with  the  city  politicians,  declines  all  in- 
vitations to  speak  and  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  city 
business. 

A  city  executive  out  of  politics  is  just  ceasing  to  be  a 
novelty  in  America,  however  universal  it  may  be  in  other 
countries.  The  managers  are  entitled  to  credit  and  respect 
for  the  success  with  which  they  have  held  to  the  ideal  of 
professional,  nonpolitical  management  of  city  business. 

THE  city  manager  movement  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old  now  and  already  is  setting  itself  a  tradition. 
This  tradition  centers  around  some  of  the  older  men  who 
have  for  the  most  part  finished  their  careers  as  managers. 
Among  them  no  one  holds  a  more  honored  place  than  Col. 
Henry  M.  Waite,  first  manager  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the 
first  manager  to  attract  national  attention.  Colonel  Waite 
is  of  a  distinguished  Ohio  family  which  includes  a  former 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  he  took 
his  engineering  degree  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  in  the  course  of  long  practice  developed  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  an  engineer.  Waite  possesses  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  leader  and  in  four  years  at  Dayton  revo- 
lutionized the  methods  of  city  government.  One  of  his  as- 
sociates in  this  great  adventure  characterized  him  as  follows: 
"An  extraordinary  executive,  a  splendid  engineer,  socially 
a  lion,  especially  among  men,  absolutely  fair  and  just  and 
one  of  the  most  alert  minds  in  making  decisions.  He  gave 
character,  dignity  and  quality  to  the  city  government." 

The  difficulty  of  a  city  manager's  job  varies  greatly  from 
city  to  city.  At  first  sight  one  might  suppose  a  small  town 
would  be  easier  to  manage  than  a  large  city.  This  is  not 
generally  the  case;  in  a  small  town  the  taxpayers  cannot 
afford  high-grade  men  to  run  the  several  departments ;  the 
manager  himself  usually  runs  the  electric-light  plant,  acts 
as  city  engineer  and  sometimes  adds  to  himself  as  many  de- 
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partments  as  Mussolini  had  a  few  years  ago.  Then  too  in 
the  small  town  the  play  of  personality  is  much  more  im- 
portant, and  a  manager  runs  the  danger  of  offending  some 
local  potentate  who  can  make  all  sorts  of  trouble. 

Carr  relates  the  amusing  but  significant  story  of  his  at- 
tempt to  collect  a  dog  tax  from  a  reluctant  widow  in  one 
of  the  small  towns  where  he  was  manager.  After  the  usual 
number  of  notices  Carr  was  brought  to  the  point  where  the 
only  remedy  left,  if  the  tax  was  to  be  collected,  was  to  put 
the  widow  in  jail.  Carr  believes  in  collecting  taxes  and  in 
treating  all  citizens  alike ;  the  widow  was  obstinate ;  the 
newspapers  were  playing  up  the  "persecution"  of  the  un- 
fortunate lady ;  but  Carr  directed  that  the  law  take  its 
course.  The  widow  spent  a  night  in  jail  and  the  next  day 
paid  the  tax.  Later  she  came  to  Carr's  office,  saying  she 
wanted  to  see  the  first  man  who  had  made  her  do  anything 
she  didn't  want  to  do. 

In  a  large  city  these  difficulties  are  lost  sight  of,  but  others 
of  a  more  general  order  take  their  place.  Even  here  affairs 
run  smoothly  in  some  towns  and  not  so  smoothly  in  others. 
Much  depends  on  the  press  and  very  much  on  the  character 
of  the  men  and  women  in  the  city  council.  "Eliminate  the 
manager,  eliminate  the  council,"  once  said  Mr.  Carr,  "and 
the  element  of  the  city  remains,  gracious  or  glowering." 

Among  the  men  entering  the  profession  in  recent  years 
there  seems  to  be  a  larger  number  who  come  from  other 
occupations  than  engineering.  Stephen  Story,  manager  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  was  trained  in  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Administration  and  became  director  of  the 
Rochester  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  As  director  he 
came  into  very  close  touch  with  the  public  affairs  of  Ro- 
chester and  when  appointed  manager  was  probably  better 
informed  about  the  needs  of  the  town  than  any  one  else. 

Story  has  not  enjoyed  a  quiet  and  peaceful  administration ; 
a  part  of  his  council  has  been  unfriendly  and  he  has  been 
under  the  fire  of  organized  labor.  On  the  other  hand  he  has 
won  the  city  employes,  who  at  the  outset  were  hostile.  Fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  managers  everywhere,  Story  refused 
to  discharge  the  old  employes,  most  of  whom  were  partisans 
of  the  Republican  organization  formerly  in  power.  They 
remained  in  office  but  were  at  times  openly  hostile  and  gen- 
erally aloof. 

One  incident 
shows  how  Story 
captured  the  fire 
department.  A 
serious  fire  broke 
out  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  some 
gasoline  storage 
tanks,  involving 
imminent  danger 
of  a  terrific  explo- 
sion unless  the  gas- 
oline was  turned 
off.  The  inlet  was 
under  the  tanks 
which  were  sup- 
ported on  piles  a 
few  feet  above 
ground,  the  grass 
burning  furiously 
in  the  vicinity. 
Stephen  B.  Story  of  Rochester  Story  took  an  as- 


sistant  battalion 
chief,  crawled  un- 
der the  tanks  and 
after  an  hour's 
hard  work  suc- 
ceeded in  turning 
off  all  the  gasoline 
inlets.  After  this 
exhibition  of  cour- 
age the  Rochester 
firemen  say  they 
will  "go  through 
hell  for  Story." 

Clarence  Dyk- 
stra,  successor  to 
Col.  C.  O.  Sher- 
rill  as  manager  of 
Cincinnati,  also  has 
a  non-engineering 
background.  After 
pursuing  graduate 

work  in  political  Clarence  A.  Dy\stra  of  Cincinnati 
science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  he  became  secretary  of  the  City  Club 
of  Chicago.  Eventually  he  moved  to  Los  Angeles  where  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Club  and  later 
director  of  personnel  and  efficiency  of  the  department  of  water 
and  power,  in  which  capacity  he  made  an  enviable  record  as 
an  executive. 

He  also  joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  lecturing  in  political  science.  His  appoint- 
ment at  Cincinnati  is  his  first  actual  experience  as  a  city 
manager. 

A  man  of  magnetic  personality,  Dykstra  inspires  confi- 
dence in  all  who  meet  him.  iHe  speaks  extremely  well,  meets 
persons  easily  and  presents  his  propositions  convincingly.  He 
knows  the  meaning  of  hard  work,  regularly  putting  in  six- 
teen hours  a  day  during  the  early  months  when  he  was  new 
on  the  job. 

He  has  already  inaugurated  a  sweeping  reorganization  of 
the  administrative  departments,  is  in  the  process  of  reclassi- 
fying  the  service,  and  has  done  much  to  continue  the  steady 
improvement  of  the  police  service.  Story  and  Dykstra  il- 
lustrate a  new  type  of  manager  of  whom  much  may  be 
expected  in  the  next  decade. 

TO  attempt  to  characterize  managers  as  a  class  is  a  haz- 
ardous venture.  We  know  that  they  are  still  predomi- 
nantly engineers  or  business  executives;  we  know  that  a 
growing  minority  are  definitely  conscious  of  a  professional  at- 
titude ;  we  know  that  a  distressingly  large  proportion  are  still 
parochial  in  their  outlook  and  limited  in  their  ambitions ;  we 
know  that  most  of  them  are  men  of  action  rather  than  men 
of  thought  who  prefer  to  be  known  as  those  who  "do"  things 
rather  than  talk  about  them ;  we  know  that  they  are  inured 
to  hard  and  nerve-wracking  effort;  but  any  attempt  at  more 
subtle  classification  must  await  the  interest  of  the  psychol- 
ogists and  psychiatrists. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  added  however  that  as  a  class 
they  are  honest  with  themselves  and  with  the  community 
they  serve;  they  avoid  the  clap-trap  which  still  distinguishes 
some  local  politicians,  and  play  for  sound  municipal  adminis- 
tration with  a  randor  and  forthrightness  which  is  most  re- 
freshing. 
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A  blast  from  the  horn  and  the  volunteer  fire  department  would  rush  to  the  rescue 

The  Greatest  Social  Worker  of  All 


By  WILLIAM  J.  NORTON 


HE  welkin  is  ringing  with  complaints  against 
the  high  cost  of  government.  We  are  told 
that  tax  rates  are  becoming  confiscatory; 
that  in  particular  the  humanitarian  branches 
of  government  are  extravagant  and  luxuri- 
ous, and  should  be  either  reduced  greatly  in 
or  dropped  alto- 


volume 
gether.  A  gentleman  from 
Ohio  about  two  years  ago 
issued  an  apoplectic  mani- 
festo setting  forth  the  very 
large  increase  in  the  cost  of 
public-school  building  and 
administration  during  the 
preceding  ten  years,  and 
proclaiming  a  crusade  de- 
signed to  restore  education 
to  its  pristine  simplicty  and 
economy.  A  gentleman  in 
Michigan  recently  suggest- 
ed the  closing  of  certain 
departments  of  a  great 
public  institution  as  one  of 
several  things  that  should 
be  done  in  order  to  reduce 
taxes. 

"Why  not?"  he  said  in- 


//  your  grandfather  had  made  a  speech  in  1865 
predicting  that  during  the  lives  of  his  depraved 
grandchildren  city  government  would  pay  out  of 
taxes  for  highly  organized  recreation  departments, 
the  neighbors  would  have  tapped  their  foreheads 
and  felt  sorry  for  him.  Yet  in  1928  three  fifths  of 
all  the  recreation  work  in  the  United  States  was 
supported  from  public  funds,  while  government 
shared  the  cost  of  another  fifth.  The^  answer  is 
your  grandfather  and  his  friends  didn't  have  the 
leisure  that  we  have.  The  same  is  true  all  along 
the  line. 

The  growth  of  governmental  functions  follows 
quite  closely  the  discovery  and  general  dissemina- 
tion of  new  bits  of  knowledge — whether  in  the 
field  of  recreation,  health,  education  and  so  forth. 
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genuously,  "I  am  keeping  my  summer  residence  closed  while 
this  depression  lasts." 

There  you  have  the  picture — summer  homes,  education, 
health  and  humanitarian  services  are  in  the  same  category 
in  some  minds.  When  we  are  hard  up  all  of  them  become 
luxuries  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  type  of  smug  self-sufficient 

people. 

. •          Taxes    are    undoubtedly 

burdensome  just  now.  Too 
many  things  have  been 
bought  in  a  hurry  at  too 
great  a  cost  and  the  result- 
ant large  tax  load  is  in- 
equitably distributed.  Gov- 
ernment administrators, 
like  business  administra- 
tors, believing  that  the 
golden  age  of  unlimited 
wealth  was  at  hand,  ex- 
panded greatly  in  the  last 
few  years,  assuming  many 
loads  that  would  better 
have  been  left  alone  for 
the  present  at  least.  Just 
as  the  supposedly  astute 
business  man  foolishly  en- 
larged manufacturing  and 
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distributing  capital  equipment  and  forced  the  resultant 
products  into  the  laps  of  consumers,  largely  through  a 
series  of  pyramided,  improvident  and  ultimately  disastrous 
credits,  so  his  more  humble  governmental  administrative 
peer  bought  roads,  giant  sewers,  parks,  institutional  build- 
ings and  various  equipment  through  a  similarly  improvident 
process  of  bonded  debt  which  ultimately  must  be  paid,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  in  mounting  sums.  We  have  been  on  a 
fifteen-year  debauch,  imbibing  rose-tinted  hooch  brewed  by 
private  and  public  financial  gents  who  were  familiar  with 
calculating  machines  but  not 
with  economics. 

Taxes  are  heavy.  They 
will  be  reduced  somewhat 
for  a  time  by  the  drives  for 
economy.  Some  sane  think- 
ing may  result  in  uniting 
costly  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, in  combining  over- 
head, in  cutting  off  the  froth 
and  fanciful  fringes  grown 
up  on  many  kinds  of  public 
service,  in  teaching  educators 
and  humanitarians  to  re- 
examine  their  programs  in 
the  light  of  costs  measured 
against  true  production.  We 
may  also  see  a  redistribution 
of  the  load  of  taxes,  lifting 
the  present  nearly  confis- 
catory  levies  on  real  prop- 
erty and  spreading  them  on 
personal  property,  incomes, 
inheritances  and  maybe  on 
sales.  We  shall  sit  still  for 
a  while,  not  adding  services 
to  government,  particularly 
to  local  government,  until 
the  losses  from  tax  delin- 
quencies and  shrunken  in- 
comes have  been  digested 
and  a  share  of  the  heavy 
costs  projected  into  the  fu- 
ture through  bonded  debt 
has  been  paid  off. 

But  the  cry  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  newer  hu- 
manitarian services  of  gov- 
ernment will  rise  and  fall 
and  end  without  action. 
These  services  will  be  purged 
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the  humanitarian  section  and  the  general  cultural  section  of 
that  body  expand,  so  long  will  government  grow,  because 
each  breeds  new  needs  that  can  best  be  met  as  a  common 
service  paid  for  from  common  funds.  Moreover,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not  government  is  a  consuming  enterprise,  eter- 
nally hungry  to  dominate  and  frequently  to  consume  and  to 
incorporate  into  its  own  system  parts  of  other  sections  of  the 
social  body.  Highways  and  schools  are  two  quite  different 
examples  of  how  the  segments  of  commerce  or  philanthropy 
may  be  sucked  into  the  maw  of  government  to  become  part 

and   parcel   of  its  own   flesh 
and  blood. 

Let  us  look  back  a  short 
distance  into  the  story  of 
one  municipal  government 
and  see  a  little  of  this  proc- 
ess at  work.  In  the  year 
1824  the  government  of  the 
city  of  Detroit  carried  on  a 
very  limited  number  of 
activities.  The  municipality 
had  legislative,  general  ad- 
ministrative, election,  tax- 
ing, accounting,  legal,  judi- 
cial, penal  and  street-main- 
tenance services.  That  was 
all.  Beyond  these  things 
government  duties  did  not 
extend.  One  by  one  in  the 
ensuing  107  years  new  func- 
tions and  services  have  been 
added  until  today  this  sim- 
ple mechanism  of  over  a  cen- 
tury ago,  which  was  gen- 
erally characteristic  of  the 
governments  of  the  period, 
has  become  a  giant  structure 
with  over  three  hundred  sep- 
arate things  of  major  im- 
portance which  it  does  for 
the  people. 

In  1865  it  began  the  or- 
ganization of  an  embryonic 
police  department  to  which 
has  been  added  year  after 
year  some  thirty  specialized 
departments  representative 
of  the  up-to-date  metropol- 
itan police  department.  The 
duty  of  fire-fighting  was  not 


of  some  extravagances  and  not  a  few  tendencies  to  extrava- 
gance, which  will  be  wholesome;  but  they  will  remain  as 
functions  of  government  because  the  people  need  and  in- 
tend to  have  the  common  good  that  flows  out  of  them. 

What  is  not  understood  by  the  gentlemen  who  shout 
"paternalism,"  "the  least  government  is  the  best,"  "down 
with  the  cost  of  government"  and  the  like,  is  the  fact  that 
government  is  a  growing  organism  and  not  a  static  or  re- 
cessive one.  Government  is  dominated  by  an  evolutionary 
urge.  One  of  the  larger  units  of  the  general  social  structure, 
it  expands  along  with  the  other  units  whenever  man's  capa- 
city to  regiment  himself  behind  new  knowledge  and  new 
machines  adds  new  accruals  of  power  and  wisdom  and 
wealth  to  the  organized  body  we  call  society.  So  long  as 


From  Amerika  by  Erich  Mendelsohn,  Rudolf  Mosse,  Berlin 

Detroit  traffic  tower 

officially  assumed  by  the  city 

until  1867  and  although  the  department  grew  and  improved 
the  technique  of  fire-fighting  the  idea  of  prevention  was  not 
incorporated  until  1918. 

In  1883  the  elementary  poor- relief  work  brought  down 
from  colonial  times  in  county  and  township  governments  was 
re-organized  and  Detroit  established  the  beginning  of  a  mod- 
ern department  of  public  welfare  with  functions  of  outdoor 
and  indoor  relief,  hospitalization  and  the  burial  of  indigents. 
Eight  years  later  free  medical  service  was  added  through  a 
corps  of  physicians.  Nineteen  years  after  that  a  specialized 
service  for  the  aged  poor,  which  was  in  effect  an  old-age 
pension  system,  was  created.  In  the  following  year  the 
Charities  Clearing  House  came  into  existence  together  with 
an  attempt  to  adopt  the  case-work  system.  In  1920  an  em- 
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ployment  bureau  appeared.  In  1929  special  assistance  to  de- 
pendent children  was  organized.  And  in  1930  a  municipal 
lodging-house  became  another  accretion  to  the  system. 

The  growth  of  governmental  functions  while  having  the 
appearance  of  accident  follows  nevertheless  quite  closely  the 
discovery  and  general  dissemination  of  new  bits  of  knowl- 
edge. Automobiles  came  into  their  own  during  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century  following  the  discovery  of 
how  certain  principles  of  power  transmission 
and  control  could  be  applied  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  During  the  last  dec- 
ade the  largest  single  expenditure  in 
the  budgets  of  many  of  our  state  gov- 
ernments is  the  highway  item. 
Roads  which  have  always  been  of 
some  importance,  assumed  a  major 
place  in  governmental  activities 
with  the  advent  of  this  ne\v 
knowledge  of  universal  rapid 
mobility. 

Nowhere  is  this  principle  of 
fol- 


government     expansion 


of 


Public    recreation's    money-bag    in 

1906    held     $904,000.       In     1929, 

$33,539,805 


lowing  the  growth 
knowledge  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the 
field  of  public  health. 
In  the  middle  decades 
of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  filth  the- 
ory of  disease  was 
prevalent.  Detroit's 
government  started 
sewage  disposal  .in 

1836.  The  germ  theory  of  disease  began  to  have  vogue  dur- 
ing the  seventh  decade  of  the  last  century.  Very  shortly 
thereafter  the  development  of  disease-control  instrumentali- 
ties started  with  real  vigor.  Food  and  meat  inspection  was 
begun  by  the  city  government  of  Detroit  in  1879.  Two 
years  later  records  of  vital  statistics  were  inaugurated  so 
that  the  results  of  the  fight  against  the  various  diseases  could 
be  known.  The  pest-house  period  gave  way  to  a  modern 
contagious  disease  hospital  in  1885,  and  honest-to-goodness 
quarantine  of  contagious  diseases  emerges  in  1887.  Milk 
inspection  and  a  bacteriology  laboratory  in  1893,  an  official 
city  attack  on  tuberculosis  in  1905,  a  similar  assault  on 
venereal  disease  in  1906  and  a  serology  laboratory  in  1915 
are  some  of  the  activities  assumed  by  the  Detroit  city  gov- 
ernment, following  the  knowledge  of  germs  and  what  they 
do  to  the  human  body. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  ideas  of  disease  prevention  be- 
came more  and  more  prominent.  Detroit  starts  medical  in- 
spection of  school  children  in  1902.  Public  health  and  school 
nurses  join  the  army  of  city  employes  in  1908.  Midwives 
are  put  under  control  in  1915;  and  health  education  creeps 
into  a  permanent  niche  in  the  city  government  in  1920. 

I  do  not  use  Detroit  because  that  city  is  different  from 
others,  but  rather  because  it  is  typical,  and  because  authen- 
tic and  specific  information  regarding  its  development  along 
these  lines  is  available.  The  Detroit  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Research  has  unfolded  the  growth  and  made  public 
the  dates  upon  which  the  various  accretions  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  city  took  place  in  the  last  century. 

Everywhere  vital  needs  of  the  people  grow  out  of  chang- 
ing economic  and  social  conditions.  Once  again  these  things 


are  reflected  in  the  growth  of  government.  If  your  grand- 
father had  made  a  speech  in  1865  predicting  that  during  the 
lives  of  his  depraved  grandchildren  city  government  would 
pay  out  of  taxes  for  highly  organized  recreation  departments 
to  promote  and  supervise  play,  the  neighbors  would  have 
shaken  their  heads,  tapped  their  foreheads  and  felt  sorry  for 
him.  The  Klan  of  the  period  might  even  have  warmed 
some  tar  and  opened  up  a  feather-bed  in  preparation  for 
Court**  Recreation  contingencies.  Yet  the  indus- 
trial, mechanical  and  transpor- 
tation developments  between 
the  Civil  and  Spanish-American 
Wars  enabled  us  to  produce 
and  distribute  ample  consump- 
tion goods  in  a  shorter  work- 
day than  heretofore.  Leisure 
for  the  masses  was  beginning  to 
emerge  and  has  of  course  in- 
creased steadily  since.  Accom- 
panying the  growth  of  this 
leisure  was  a  demand  against 
government  to  furnish  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

In  1 894  the  comely  shapes  of 
Detroit's  youths  began  to  be 
disported  on  municipally  owned 
bathing  beaches.  In  1898  the 
musically  inclined  began  listen- 
ing to  municipal  band  concerts. 
In  1903  those  who  had  a  sup- 
pressed desire  to  fish  might 
sublimate  their  wishes  by  gazing  at  various 
kinds  of  well-groomed  aquatic  specimens  bub- 
bling through  the  glass  of  a  municipal  aquari- 
um. Public  playgrounds  made  their  bow  in 
1904,  and  by  1915  a  well  organized  recrea- 
tion department  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  city  government. 
Seven  years  later  the  devotees  of  the  famous  Scotch  game 
had  edged  the  taxpayers  into  the  acquisition  of  a  string  of 
municipal  golf  courses  equal  to  the  average  private  links. 
From  the  late  nineties  to  the  present  the  municipality  of 
Detroit  has  assumed  one  activity  in  public  recreation  after 
another  until  today  there  are  nineteen  such,  operated  out  of 
public  funds. 

From  the  day  of  its  organization  in  1906  the  National 
Recreation  Association  has  advocated  provision  for  commu- 
nity recreation  under  public  auspices  and  public  support. 
Year  after  year  the  returns  of  its  yearbook  show  more  and 
more  government  participation  in  recreational  service.  In 
1928  three  fifths  of  all  the  work  recorded  was  supported 
exclusively  from  public  funds  while  government  shared  the- 
cost  of  another  fifth. 

New  knowledge  and  changing  conditions  have  been  the1 
primary  urges  driving  people  on  to  insist  that  their  govern- 
ment assume  these  new  duties.  The  growth  of  wealth  has. 
been  the  means  that  enabled  them  to  realize  these  desires. 
Obviously  government  services,  like  other  .purchasable  com- 
modities, are  limited  by  available  purchase  money.  The 
present  generation  is  just  beginning  to  realize  that  simple- 
truth.  During  the  previous  years  of  its  existence  our  gen- 
eration has  seen  a  steadily  mounting  volume  of  wealth,  or 
at  any  rate  the  appearance  of  such  an  increasing  volume. 
Extraction  of  the  tax  dollar  from  the  citizen's  pocketbook 
for  municipal,  state  and  federal  (Continued  on  page  47)' 
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LAY  the  "inquiring  reporter."  Stop  at  ran- 
dom ten  persons  on  the  crowded  streets 
of  any  of  our  cities,  and  ask  what  the 
county  coroner  does  to  earn  his  salary,  or 
of  what  use  is  the  sheriff.  The  chances 
are  they  will  look  at  you  blankly.  Or 
signal  a  policeman.  Or  just  laugh. 

Should  you  be  successful  in  getting  serious  answers  to 
your  questions,  you  will  discover  that  the  only  conception, 
if  any,  that  these  people  have  of  a  coroner  is  a  vague  idea 
that  he  has  some  investigating  to  do  when  somebody  is 
murdered.  They  have  read  a  detective  story  or  two,  you 
see.  And  the  sheriff — well,  they  know  all  about  the  sheriff. 
He  makes  arrests.  He  keeps  order.  But  if  you  inquire, 
"Why  have  a  sheriff  when  we  have  a  good  police  force?"  the 
blank  look  will  return,  shoulders  will  shrug,  and  feet  will 
move  on. 

Rut  go  out  on  a  country  road,  and  try  the  same  experi- 
ment on  the  first  ten  farmers  you  see.  They  will  know 
what  the  coroner  does,  and  all  about  the  sheriff,  and  the 
odds  are  heavy  that  you  will  hear  some  picturesque  cussing 
about  high  taxes  and  "that  court-house  crowd." 

For  while  the  fifty  million  people  who  live  in  cities  these 
days  have  no  idea  what  county  government  does  for  them 
the  twenty-seven  million  farmers  know  what  they  are  getting 
from  the  government,  they  know  what  they  are  paying 
to  that  government,  and  the  two  items  don't  balance  worth 
a  whoop. 

County  government  is  a  relic  of  pioneer  days,  of  an  agri- 
cultural civilization  which  wanted  to  govern  itself,  of  a 
period  when  communal  wants  were  few  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  protection. 

It  was  particularly  true  in  this  stagecoach  era  that  the 
state  as  such  was  too  big  an  area  for  governmental  purposes. 
It  had  to  be  chopped  up.  And  it  was  chopped  up  in  various 
ways.  Judicial  districts  were  marked 
down  on  the  map,  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Representative 
districts  were  carved  out,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  legislators  and  con- 
gressmen. And  the  state  was  neatly 
tliced  into  counties  and  townships  for 
the  purpose  of  local  self-government. 
Cities  then  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  the  problem  of  local  self- 
government  was  largely  a  matter  of 
maintaining  some  semblance  of  law 
and  order  over  large  territories  which 
included  scattered  farms  that  had  been 
snatched  from  the  wilderness,  the 
cabins  of  hunters  and  trappers,  and 
roaming  bands  of  Indians. 

Now  cities  have  crowded  into  the 
picture  so  that  a  map  of  the  United 
States  looks  as  though  it  had  the 
measles.  The  likeness  is  strangely  ap- 
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propriate.  Local  government  in  truth  has  as  bad  a  case 
of  the  measles  as  is  likely  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  no  quarantine  laws  in  effect!  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  malady  has  spread  throughout  the  land.  And, 
though  seldom  fatal,  it  is  decidedly  annoying. 

It  would  seem  logical  that  when  a  city  suddenly  popped 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  county,  chose  its  own  officers  and  had 
its  own  government,  the  jurisdiction  of  county  officials  over 
the  area  of  that  city  would  cease.  Not  so.  We  simply  have 
two  sets  of  officers  side  by  side,  each  endowed  with  authority 
to  govern.  This  is  true,  that  is,  in  every  state  except 
Virginia,  where  state  law  specifies  that  the  newly  incorpo- 
rated city  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  county. 

THE  natural  assumption  is  that  this  arrangement  would 
lead  to  trouble.  It  does,  but  not  to  the  kind  of  trouble 
that  you  would  expect.  As  a  rule  the  two  sets  of  officials 
get  along  fairly  well  together,  for  the  reason  that  they  both 
are  sleeping  in  the  same  political  bed.  The  trouble  is  the 
taxpayer's  rather  than  the  officeholder's,  for,  although  he 
seldom  appreciates  the  fact,  he  is  paying  for  double  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  year  1929-1930  Wayne  County  was  operating  on 
a  budget  of  more  than  twenty-eight  million  dollars  (ex- 
clusive of  Detroit's  budget),  and  planning  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  eighty  million  dollars  over  a  period  of  years  for 
sewage  disposal.  Wayne  County  is  exceptional  only  in  the 
size  of  its  budget.  Similar  conditions  are  found  in  the 
suburban  areas  of  every  rapidly  growing  city  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  found  on  a  small  scale  in  every  county 
in  the  land  save  those  that  still  remain  completely  agricul- 
tural or  where  the  population  has  changed  little  since  the 
coming  of  the  original  settlers. 

In  1913  the  average  per  capita  governmental  cost  pay- 
ments for  counties  was  $4.40.  Sectionally,  New  England, 
with  an  average  per  capita  cost  of 
$1.06,  was  the  lowest,  and  the  Pacific 
states,  with  an  average  of  $15.45  P*r 
capita,  the  highest.  No  states  outside 
New  England  had  per  capita  costs  for 
county  government  of  less  than  $2. 
The  states  having  costs  of  less  than 
$3  (besides  the  New  England  States) 
were  Illinois,  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Arkansas.  Pennsylvania  was  just  above 
with  per  capita  costs  of  $3.06  The 
five  states  having  highest  costs  were 
Oregon,  $10.83;  Arizona,  $11.78; 
Montana,  $15.64;  Nevada,  $17.18; 
and  California,  $20.67. 

Compare  this  if  you  will  with  the 
per  capita  cost  of  your  county  govern- 
ment today.  It  is  going  up,  up,  up. 
From  1918  to  1927  expenditures  on 
highways  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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City  Hall  reporter  of  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph  at  the  city  budget  hearing  wrote: 
"Same  old  stuff.  1931  budget  $3,145,572; 
I93O,  $3,000,740.  Tax  rate  goes  up  six 
points.  Largest  increase  for  schools  and 
police.  Fifteen  taxpayers  at  hearing  includ- 
ing chamber  of  commerce  secretary.  Mayor  J.  says  'we  have 
cut  this  budget  to  the  bone.  The  increases  are  mandatory. 
This  administration  promised  you  cut  rate  prices  on  A. 
Number  One  service.  This  is  it.'  The  chamber  of  commerce 
secretary  demands  more  police,  and  reductions  in  other  gen- 
eral expenses,  especially  schools.  He  says  'this  budget  should 
be  cut  10  per  cent  for  efficiency,  10  per  cent  for  economy  and 
10  per  cent  for  general  welfare.  This  is  no  time  for  in- 
creases.' Mayor  J.  asks,  'Just  what  will  you  cut?'  Answer: 
'Why  not  omit  private  chauffeur  for  the  mayor  and  the  auto- 
mobile for  the  health  nurse.'  " 

At  this  point  the  reporter  jammed  his  notes  and  his  soft- 
leaded  pencil  into  his  pocket  and  rushed  out  to  put  the  story 
in  shape  and  make  the  late  afternoon  edition. 

If  we  may  judge  by  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  actual 
cases  of  municipal  experience,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
budget  meeting  continues  and  ends  without  the  city  officials 
telling  the  truth  about  the  situation,  without  the  citizens 
knowing  where  the  city  is  headed,  and  without  the  news- 
papers finding  out  or  publishing  a  single  significant  fact. 

No  one  rises  to  ask  about  the  revenue  estimates  which 
are  usually  inaccurate  and  sometimes  dishonest.  No  one  rises 
to  show  that  tax  payments  are  lagging  more  and  more  from 
year  to  year,  that  the  tax  rate  as  fixed  will  not  produce  the 
amount  assumed  but  will  fall  short  and  add  to  the  growing 
deficit.  No  one  rises  to  show  that  the  budget  contains  meth- 
ods of  subtle  planning  for  the  manipulation  of  sinking  funds. 
No  one  finds  out  that  salary  increases  for  high  officials  are 
buried  away  in  unassigned  items.  No  one  demonstrates  that 
the  appropriations  for  child  welfare  and  poor  relief  have 
been  cut  below  the  expend- 
itures of  the  last  years  de- 
spite the  known  increase  in 
requirements,- — a  situation 
which  will  ultimately  de- 
mand deficiency  appropria- 
tions and  result  in  more  de- 
ficits. 

As  Walter  Lippmann 
says,  every  city  ought  to  have 
"a  well  financed  independent 
fact-finding  agency  for 
studying  municipal  ques- 
tions. The  fact-finding 
agency  is  fundamental  and 
necessary  because  without  it 
independent  opinion  lacks 
the  material  for  solid  judg- 
ment. ..." 

Why  municipal  research? 
'Because,  first,  the  public  is 


The  municipal  research  movement  has  de- 
veloped as  a  link  between  the  uninformed  citi- 
zen and  his  government.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  first  bureau  of  municipal  research  in  New 
York  in  1906,  the  movement  has  spread  until 
there  are  now  almost  a  hundred  research  bu- 
reaus sprinkled  throughout  the  country,  includ- 
ing such  agencies  in  Philadelphia,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Des 
Moines,  Duluth,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
— to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  from 
the  east  to  the  west  coast.  Staffed  by  experts, 
these  bureaus  are  the  shock  troops  in  the  assault 
of  the  technicians  on  bad  government,  collect- 
ing facts  concerning  governmental  operations 
and  making  recommendations  for  improvement. 
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too  busy  with  private  affairs  to  watch  their  public  business. 
Even  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  his  com- 
mittee on  the  budget  met  only  for  two  hours,  most  of  which 
time  was  spent  in  discussing  other  matters,  in  preparing  their 
criticism  of  the  appropriations  and  in  developing  their  great 
constructive  program  of  budget  reduction — 10  per  cent  for 
efficiency,  10  per  cent  for  economy  and  10  per  cent  for  gen- 
eral welfare.  No  wonder  the  only  extravagance  they  dis- 
covered was  a  chauffeur  for  the  mayor  and  a  Ford  roadster 
for  the  health  nurse  whose  work  they  know  nothing  what- 
ever about. 

Second,  because  public  business  is  too  complicated  and  too 
technical  for  the  people  to  watch  unless  they  are  willing  to 
devote  continuous  time  to  the  work  and  thus  become  experts 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  the  city. 

THIRD,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  newspapers  to  deal 
with  public  business.  Reporters  and  editors  are  experts 
in  news  value.  They  deal  with  matters  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  others.  But  only  in  the  rarest  cases  can  they  dig 
into  a  municipal  budget,  or  a  comptroller's  report,  or  the 
report  of  the  health  department,  or  into  the  operation  of 
any  of  the  other  manifold  governmental  services  and  produce 
a  thoroughgoing,  constructive  criticism  of  the  plans  or  work 
of  the  city.  If  someone  else  will  do  that  job,  they  are  well 
qualified  to  publish  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  and  to 
focus  attention  on  the  high  spots.  But  they  are  too  busy, 
their  knowledge  is  too  general  in  character,  and  sometimes 
they  themselves  are  too  much  involved  personally  in  the 
local  backscratching  system  to  enable  them  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  functions  involved  in  a  program  of  munic- 
ipal research. 

Fourth,  because  public  officials  are  too  immersed  in  details 
to  look  at  their  own  work  broadly  and  impartially  in  rela- 
tion to  other  governmental  activities  or  to  find  out  what 
other  officials  in  other  cities  are  doing  to  solve  problems 

similar    to    those    they    are 
facing. 

A  man  who  is  buried  in 
details  loses  the  chance  to 
think,  to  analyze  and  to 
create. 

Suppose  that  the  mayor 
and  the  commissioner  of  fi- 
nance know  that  the  city  is 
drifting  each  year  nearer  to 
bankruptcy.  Do  they  have 
time  to  analyze  the  situation 
so  that  they  can  redirect  the 
general  course  of  the  city 
government,  replan  its  work, 
reorganize  its  activities  to 
meet  the  changing  condi- 
tions? Are  they  not  rather 
driven  from  morning  until 
night  by  contractors,  favor- 
seekers,  civic  associations, 
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politicians,  church  societies  and  racketeers?  And  after  all 
their  political  horizon  is  the  next  election  by  which  time 
they  hope  that  they  may  be  translated  to  other  tasks  and 
that  other  officials  will  have  to  dig  the  cyclone  cellars  for 
the  whirlwinds  they  are  sowing. 

Fifth,  because  American  government  is  all  brakes  and  no 
central  motive  power.  All  through  our  system  of  govern- 
ment we  have  trusted  exclusively  to  automatic  checks  and 
balances. 

In  the  local  units  of  government  we  go  even  further  and 
set  up  two  or  three  local  governments  in  the  same  area  to  take 
charge  of  different  kinds  of  activities  even  where  these 
activities  overlap.  With  such  a  system  it  is  easy  to  slow 
down,  to  stop;  it  is  hard  to  start,  to  keep  going;  it  is  hard 
to  arrive.  If  an  airplane  were  built  on  the  principles  of 
American  government  it  would  never  be  able  to  leave  the 
ground. 

Sixth,  because  facts  in  and  of  themselves  contain  the 
solution  of  ordinary  governmental  problems.  When  it  is 
known  that  the  water  supply  will  be  exhausted  in  135  days 
on  the  basis  of  present  consumption,  present  population, 
normal  seasonal  rainfall  and  the  present  amount  on  hand 
in  reservoirs,  the  community  will  immediately  accept  a 
rationiag  system  which  would  otherwise  be  the  subject  of 
political,  racial  and  religious  controversy. 

OF  course  not  all  problems  can  be  solved  through  the 
bringing  together  of  easily  available  facts.    It  is  re- 
markable  however  what  a   large   part   ignorance   plays   in 
personal  differences  of  opinion. 

The  original  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  established  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  here  in  New  York  City  by  R. 


Darling    in    the    New    York    Tribune 

And  the  chaperones  are  under  the  trees,   sound  asleep 


Darling    in    the    New    York    Tribune 

Don't  start  out  and  have  to  come  bac\  for  a  lantern 

Fulton  Cutting  and  others,  recognized  precisely  the  factors 
just  reviewed. 

This  research  bureau  was  from  the  first  a  thoroughly 
nonpartisan  organization  maintaining  a  full-time  staff  of 
trained  men  who  devoted  all  their  energies  to  the  intimate 
study  of  governmental  processes.  It  was  the  object  of  the 
organization  in  this  way  to  deal  intimately  with  the  facts 
of  public  administration,  of  finance  and  of  administrative 
policy  so  that  the  public  might  be  informed  on  these  matters 
in  spite  of  their  technical  character  and  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
occupations of  the  citizens. 

FROM  the  first  it  was  the  policy  of  the  research  bureaus 
to  assist  the  newspapers  in  discharging  their  function  of 
public  education  on  civic  affairs  and  to  furnish  them  the 
more  important  results  of  research  inquiry.  Through  the 
intimate  contact  of  research  staff  members  with  public  offi- 
cials, opportunities  were  opened  up  through  which  public 
officials  have  been  given  information  on  comparative  ad- 
ministration from  other  jurisdictions  and  the  benefits  of 
expert  outside  analysis  and  thinking  on  the  problems  of  the 
department. 

Besides  this  the  bureaus  have  served  also  to-  foment  and 
institutionalize  large  programs  and  central  planning  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  a  much  needed  central  unity  to  the  govern- 
mental program. 

Why  then  municipal  research?  Because,  as  James  Madi- 
son said,  "A  popular  government  without  popular  informa- 
tion or  a  means  of  acquiring  it  is  hut  a  prologue  to  a  farce 
or  a  tragedy." 
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From  History's  Rag-Bag 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


I  SLEPT   the    other   night   in  the   crater   of    an 
active   volcano.      In    the    only    place   where    as 
little    as    two    hundred    feet    of    anchor-chain 
would  hold  the  ship,  the  anchor  bit  upon  what 
must  have  been  a  pinnacle  of  lava.     Under  the 
bow  the  lead  found  bottom  at  twenty  fathoms; 
under  the  stern  twenty-five;  a  shrp's-length  ahead  or  astern — 
"no  bottom."     Forward  or  aft  you  could  pitch  a  stone  in  any 
direction  into  water  anywhere  from  one   thousand  to   twenty- 
five  hundred  feet  deep.    When  the  lead  came  up  the  last  time 
it  brought  up  a  lump  of  porous  gray  cinder    (pumice)   as  big 
as  your  head. 

Yes,  I  mean  active;  not  today  or  yesterday,  but  there  is  no 
guarantee  against  tomorrow,  or  for  that  matter  any  hour 
hence.  That  black  island  of  bare  lava  a  pistol-shot  abeam  was 
spewed  up  in  the  last  eruption  only  two  years  ago;  beyond  and 
over  it  towers  and  glowers  the  "new  crater,"  streaked  and 
smudged  with  smoke-ash  like  the  muzzle  of  a  new-fired  gun. 
But  for  the  stiff  northwest  breeze  that  had  brought  us  under 
full  sail  over  the  seventy  miles  from  Crete  we  should  have 
been  driven  out  by  the  strangling  sulphurous  eructations  from 
that  foul  esophagus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  little  gray  island 
just  beyond  is  old,  relatively.  The  Greek  pilot  who  led  us  to 
the  only  possible  anchorage  said  to  me,  putting  a  gnarled  brown 
thumb  down  upon  the  chart: 

"This  one  is  make  one  hundred  twenty-three  years  before 
God" — devoutly  crossing  himself  at  the  Name. 

Island  of  Santorin  (St.  Irene  is  said  to  have  been  martyred 
there).  Known  also  as  Thera,  after  the  Spartan  who  colonized 
it;  or  Kalliste,  "the  Beautiful."  Southernmost  of  the  Cyclades 
in  the  Aegean  Sea.  Ages  ago  it  was  a  commonplace  volcano- 
cone,  sloping  properly  on  all  sides  from  sea  to  crater-apex. 
Earlier  still  it  must  have  been  an  outstanding  peak  in  the  moun- 
tain-system on  the  land  bridge  connecting  Greece  with  Asia 
Minor.  Upon  some  awful  day  the  sea  broke  in  and  the  volcano 
blew  its  head  off.  Now,  instead  of  a  proper  cone  there  is  a 
vast  gulf,  a  cliff-girt  lake  some  five  miles  by  three,  of  the  won- 
drous blue,  blue  Mediterranean  water,  with  today's  grim 
shrunken  crater-head  lifted 
menacing  some  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  high  in  the  mid- 
dle. And  today's  ships  steam 
or  sail  through,  as  ours  did, 
on  their  devious  ways  among 
the  islands  that  Odysseus 
knew,  and  Paul,  formerly  of 
Tarsus.  A  few  hours'  steam- 
ing eastward  from  Santorin 
would  bring  you  to  Rhodes, 
where  the  Colossus  of  old 
straddled  the  harbor,  or  to 
John's  Patmos  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. 

Around  the  rim  of  this  un- 
canny gulf,  on  the  cliff-edge 
eight  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  water, 
cling  dizzily  cities,  dazzling 
ivory-white  against  the  sky. 


In  spots  they  overhang  and  dribble  down,  like  snow  and  icicles 
over  the  edge  of  a  roof.  On  this  side  they  face  the  abyss;  on 
the  other  they  look  down  seaward  over  the  old  slopes,  check- 
ered with  cultivated  fields  and  vineyards.  On  the  inside,  one 
climbs  zig-zag  on  foot  or  donkey-back  from  the  tiny  marina 
cluster  of  harbor  buildings  on  a  natural  shelf  at  water-level, 
hundreds  of  feet  up  to  the  perching  cities. 

HERE  is  an  ancient  note-book  of  history,  cosmic  and  hu- 
man. Along  the  cliff-face,  in  twisting,  tortured  striation, 
here  thick,  there  thin,  in  great  bands  and  blotches  black,  brown, 
green,  ochre,  lemon-yellow  and  white;  lava,  scoriae,  gypsum, 
selenite — I  dare  say  alabaster — where  sulphur  and  lime  boiled 
and  seethed  out  of  the  molten  hell  below;  so  lies  seriatim  the 
record  of  nature's  fearful  doings  in  and  since  an  unimaginable 
past.  Altogether  it  is  a  gruesome  and  sinister  place,  even  under 
the  fleckless  blue  sky  and  summer  sun;  at  night,  under  the 
moon,  in  the  gray  dawn,  it  is  almost  unendurable.  The  only 
thing  comparable  that  I  have  seen  of  nature's  unbelievable 
grotesqueries  is  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  Yet  the 
ancients  called  this  place  Kalliste,  the  Beautiful,  and  at  this 
moment  some  15,000  people  live  there.  The  Mediterranean 
Pilot  says  "they  are  much  attached  to  their  volcanic  island." 
Attached  is  right:  most  of  the  houses  throughout  the  island 
are  at  least  partly  excavated  in  the  porous  rock;  at  practicable 
places  up  and  down  the  cliff  are  caves  and  shelvings  made  or 
utilized  as  dwellings  since  time  immemorial ;  some  with  fine 
constructed  facades  and  supporting  columns;  others  mere  holes, 
with  tortuous  trails  leading  up  and  down.  The  very  soil  is  the 
gift  of  the  volcano.  Of  decomposed  pumice  and  tufa,  it  is 
fertile  and  easily  cultivated;  corn  and  cotton  and  grape-vines 
grow  readily.  Down  the  cliff-face  slide  streams  of  the  white 
gypsum,  to  be  gathered  up  at  the  bottom  and  shipped  away, 
one  of  Santorin's  chief  exports,  to  places  where  it  can  be  sep- 
arated into  lime  and  sulphur.  Thjs  lime  business,  by  the  way, 
represents  a  sad  factor  in  the  puzzle  of  the  archaeologist  in 
Greece  and  Italy.  It  explains  the  disappearance  of  many  great 
treasures  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture.  The  head  of  that 

priceless  Hermes  that  we  saw 
a  few  days  ago  at  Olympia, 
broken  up  and  burned,  would 
make  as  good  mortar  as  any 
other  lump  of  marble.  There 
are  to  this  day  in  the  Forum 
at  Rome  traces  of  at  least 
four  lime-kilns.  What  pre- 
cious things  of  Praxiteles  and 
Phidias  must  have  gone  into 
crevices  to  keep  the  wind 
away!  So  do  the  natural  and 
human  records  interweave. 


w: 


Mycenean    (mtnoan?)    decorations   on    golden   ornaments   in 
the  museum  at  Athens 
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rE  came  up  to  Santorin 
from  Crete,  where  we 
had  seen  the  ruins  and  res- 
torations by  Sir  Arthur 
Evans,  at  Knossos,  three 
miles  back  from  the  port  of 
Candia.  There  and  at  other 
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places  in  Crete  have  been  uncovered  remains  of  at  least  three 
great  periods  of  civilization,  which  over  a  stretch  of  time  be- 
ginning any-when  you  like  (Evans  calls  it  about  10,000  B.  C.) 
and  ending  about  1200  had  begun,  flowered  and  died  before 
Greece  was  anything  but  huddles  of  barbaric  huts.  We  saw 
in  those  ruins  still  practicable  tile  pipe,  bath-tubs  in  good  con- 
dition, and  the  remains  of  drainage  systems.  We  saw  vestiges 
of  the  literature  that  thrived  there;  writings  on  stone  and 
clay  tablets  which  nobody  yet  has  been  able  to  decipher.  When 
that  record  can  be  read,  we  shall  know  more  than  we  do  now 
about  where  Greece  got  what  she  had  and  was  in  the  classic 
days  about  which  we  have  been  taught  so  much  and  so  errone- 
ously. These  things  were  longer  before  Pericles  and  the 
"golden  age  of  Athens"  than  Pericles 
was  before  ourselves.  Up  to  a  little 
while  ago  it  was  piously  believed  that 
beauty,  truth  and  art  were  invented 
in  Greece,  or  sprang  full-orbed  by 
some  divine  fiat  or  magic  on  some 
fine  afternoon  in  Athens.  Only  lately 
has  it  begun  to  be  realized  that  even 
the  flower  of  Greek  art  must  have 
had  a  stem  to  grow  on,  and  roots; 
that  in  a  time  parallel  with  or  even 
antedating  early  Egypt,  before  Moses 
lay  among  the  bulrushes  of  the  Nile, 
Crete  was  mistress  of  the  seas — "the 
England  of  antiquity."  Yesterday  we 
were  at  Mycenae,  and  Homer's  "wall- 
girt  Tiryns,"  and  saw  the  vestiges  of 
structures  surely  Cretan  in  their 
origin  and  type. 

Once  in  a  bazaar  in  Egypt  I  bought 
the  finest  flint  arrow-head  I  ever  saw; 
it  was  picked  up,  as  many  others  have 
been,  in  the  desert  sand  outside  Luxor. 
Late  Stone  Age.  I  did  not  know  it  then,  because  nobody  did 
at  that  time — it  was  uncovered  in  the  following  year — that 
among  the  Pyramids  I  had  stood  on  sand  covering  what  may 
have  been  the  first  building  of  cut  stone  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Constructed  of  just  such  Cyclopean  quarried  blocks 
as  we  saw  in  the  vast  walls  surrounding  that  hill-top  at 
Mycenae,  and  at  Tiryns.  And  bui'.t  perhaps  in  times  not  so 
very  far  between. 

Next  in  the  historic  sequence  came  bronze,  made  from  cop- 
per. I  was  told  at  Santorin  that  in  that  and  neighboring 
islands  capper  was  first  used.  The  great  "Double-Axe"  which 
was  the  chief  religious  symbol  of  the  Minoans  of  Crete  was 
made  from  copper;  you  may  see  at  least  three  of  them  in 
the  museum  at  Candia.  Well,  if  three  thousand  years  before 
Christ  this  volcanic  Santorin  was  an  early  copper  source,  one 
would  expect  to  find  the  Minoans  there.  We  sailed  the  dis- 
tance direct  in  a  few  hours.  And  so  they  were.  In  the  museum  on 
that  crater's  rim  at  Thera  are  treasured  only  things  found  on 
the  island.  There  are  Roman  glass,  Greek  statuary,  Phoenician 
vestiges,  and  pottery  as  clearly  of  Minoan  origin  as  anything 
dug  up  in  Crete.  And  one  of  the  earthquakes  uncovered  a 
very  early  Minoan  city,  buried  under  the  ashes  of  an  erup- 
tion which  must  have  taken  place  full  five  thousand  years  ago. 
On  the  pottery  found  there  are  designs  strikingly  suggestive  of 
our  own  Pueblos  and  Navajos,  and  others  that  would  turn  a 
modernist  decorator  green  with  envy.  The  "Swastika"  is 
there  too — oldest  good-luck  symbol  in  the  world. 

IT  hardly  exists  any  more,  but  those  of  the  older  generation 
will  know  what  I  mean  by  the  "family  rag-bag"  that  used 
to  be  in  every  thrifty  home;  into  which  went  all  the  strips  and 
scraps   of   cloth,   leavings   of   the   household   dress-making   and 
tailoring.      Grandmother's   old    apron    that   formerly   was    her 


A  bit  of  local  pat 
uses  the  Crusaders 

Memorandum  of  the 


hwor\  from  Ragusa 
cross  in  its  design 


own  mother's,  bits  from  the  making  of  Mother's  wedding-dress 
and  Willie's  first  long  pants;  fragments  of  old  ribbon  and  lace, 
vestiges  of  clothing  since  the  household  began,  and  of  house- 
holds preceding.  From  that  omnium  gatherum  one  might  de- 
duce almost  the  entire  history  of  the  family,  male  and  female. 
From  the  texture,  workmanship,  colors,  designs,  you  might 
divine  who  spun,  wove  and  dyed,  who  cut,  stitched,  button- 
holed, embroidered.  From  the  pattern  and  fashion  you  might 
fix  dates  and  places.  It  might  be  that  from  the  design  and 
stitching  of  embroidery  or  lace  you  could  infer  even  the  racial 
origin  of  the  maker.  There  would  be  perhaps  persistent  motifs 
in  decoration,  about  which  you  could  learn  nothing  except  that 
they  "came  down  in  the  family."  Here  is  a  long  story;  I  can 
only  hint  at  the  boundless  field  for 
study  and  speculation.  My  traveling 
comrade  has  made  it  rather  her  busi- 
ness in  every  country  where  we  have 
tarried — in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia — to  pick  up 
the  indigenous  technique  and  style  of 
lace-making.  Why  do  they  differ,  so 
that  at  a  glance  the  practiced  eye  can 
identify  the  peculiarities  of  stitch,  of 
pattern?  Is  there  something  peculiar 
to  atmosphere,  soil,  finger-skill  of  one 
country  to  make  its  handiwork  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  another?  In  Prague, 
two  years  ago  during  the  great  cele- 
bration of  the  millennium  of  Good 
King  Wenceslas,  a  well-versed 
Czechoslovak  friend  identified  women 
from  particular  villages  by  the  pat- 
tern of  embroidery  on  their  bodice* 
and  jackets  and  aprons.  It  is  more 
or  less  so  all  over  Central  Europe. 

How  originated,  what  perpetuates,  those  patterns?  I  do  not 
know  the  answer;  but  Dr.  S.  Harmstead  Chubb,  associate 
curator  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  says  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  journal  of  the 
museum: 

This  conservatism  in  adhering  to  local  styles  defines  a  tribe  and 
its  movements,  while  stray  pieces  [he  is  speaking  especially  of 
pottery]  from  other  localities  indicate  trade  relationships.  .  .  . 
Temples  and  pyramids  may  be  arranged  in  chronological  seriet 
by  the  potsherds  found  in  the  adjacent  debris. 

You  do  not  see  those  costumes  now  so  much  as  formerly. 
Just  now  in  Montenegro  I  was  told  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  wear  or  even  to  make  them  any  more.  Mostly  they  appear 
only  on  Sundays  and  festal  occasions.  But  in  every  house 
they  are  there,  many  of  them  handed  down  from  a  long  past; 
treasured  as  heir-looms. 

IN  Ragusa  of  Dalmatia  (Jugoslavia  now)  I  picked  up  a  bit 
of  local  patchwork,  about  two  feet  square,  made  evidently 
from  scraps  of  women's  dresses.  The  fragments  must  be  very 
old;  these  people  do  not  sacrifice  their  ancient  needlepoint  for 
patchwork  while  stitches  hold.  Not  until  afterward  did  I 
notice  the  row  of  lozenges  each  bearing  a  cross,  such  as  the 
Crusaders  wore  upon  their  shields.  This  might  mean  any- 
thing or  nothing — crosses  are  common  enough  in  decoration  all 
over  the  world.  Had  I  got  this  anywhere  else  these  would 
have  suggested  no  story.  But  it  was  at  Zara,  only  a  little  fur- 
ther up  the  Dalmatian  Coast,  that  the  Fourth  Crusade  was 
hung  up  for  a  year  or  more,  while  under  its  bargain  with  the 
Venetians,  it  pillaged  and  looted  for  the  wherewithal  to  con- 
tinue its  pious  raid  into  the  East.  The  Crusaders  were  all 
over  the  place.  And  here  is  one  of  their  crosses,  in  the  ancient 
local  embroidery.  There  were  in  the  collection  from  which  I 
selected  this  one,  the  Turkish  (Continued  on  page  63) 
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Seeing  Russia 


Soviet    Union 

IS    g°'ng    on    with 

its    gigantic    ex- 

periment,  and  one 

can   hardly   expect 

to  find  anything 
strikingly  new  in  the  multitude  of 
books  on  Russia  that  continue  to 
flood  the  market.  The  scale  of 
the  experiment,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  laboratory  in  which 
it  is  taking  place,  command  watch- 
ful waiting  and  suspended  judge- 
ment on  our  part,  rather  than  im- 
patient conclusions.  Recent  books 
on  the  subject,  when  written  by 
competent  observers,  resemble 
bulletins  issued  about  a  woman  in  travail  and  the  phases  she  is 
going  through  before  the  climatic  delivery.  As  to  the  books  of 
a  subjective,  impressionistic  hue,  their  interest  lies  more  often 
than  not  in  the  variety  of  personal  attitudes  they  display,  rather 
than  in  what  they  may  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  must  be  said  that  contemporary  Russian  fiction  is  best 
suited  for  conveying  to  us  the  spirit  in  which  the  breakdown 
of  the  old  and  the  birth  of  the  new  affect  'life  in  the  USSR. 
Pilnyak's  novel,  for  example,  is  abundantly  suggestive  of  both 
the  destructive  and  constructive  sides  of  the  Russian  experi- 
ment. As  usual,  Pilnyak's  style  suits  the  subject  matter.  As 
complex  as  an  intricate  rug  pattern,  labored  at  times,  monot- 
onous in  deliberate  and  emphatic  repetition  and  refrain,  naive 
and  precious  in  turn,  alternatingly  swift  and  lagging,  the 
structure  and  diction  as  well  as  the  material  reflect  present  day 
Russia.  We  are  shown  a  country  in  transition.  The  efforts 
of  the  new  order  at  the  annihilation  of  the  old  are  epitomized 
in  the  engineering  task  of  reverting  the  flow  of  the  ancient 
Volga  and  its  tributaries.  The  new  order  generates  new  men 
and  women,  with  a  new  psychology  and  an  untraditional  code 
of  morals.  Obviously  sympathetic  toward  the  new,  Pilnyak  is 
sensitive  to  the  drama  of  the  passing  generation,  whose  cher- 
ished institutions  and  sentiments  are  ruthlessly  swept  away  by 
the  reverted  current  of  life.  What  his  novel  tells,  and  the  way 
this  is  told,  tend  to  bring  to  the  reader  the  rare  gift  of  under- 
standing the  many-sidedness  of  the  Russian  ordeal. 

THE  old  passing  Russia  finds  noble  and  pathetic  expression 
in  the  memoirs  of  Katerina  Breshkovskaia.  The  eighty- 
eight-year-old  heroic  woman  surveys  her  long  life,  and  makes 
clear  to  us  the  tragedy  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia.  These 
forerunners  and  champions  of  the  Revolution  were  imbued 
with  enthusiasm  and  unreserved  altruism  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  event,  but  found  themselves  peeved  and  disenchanted 
the  morning  after.  The  Grandmother  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion proved  generations  behind  her  grandchildren.  How  much 
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out  of  tune  she  was  with  th< 
changed  conditions  is  incidentallj 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Sisson  in  his 
piously  myopic  account  of  th< 
early  Bolshevik  regime.  Thii 
babe  in  the  woods,  who  was 
handed  a  gold  brick  in  the  shape 
of  "documents"  and  who  is  stil 
simple  enough  to  reprint  them  ir 
his  book,  unwittingly  blurts  ou: 
many  a  secret  from  Wilson 
Creel's  propaganda  bag.  We  now 
need  not  doubt  any  longer  tha 
the  Grandmother  was  given  , 
considerable  sum  of  Americai 
money  for  the  organization  o: 


anti-Bolshevik  sentiment:  Mi 
Sisson  confirms  the  fact,  though  he  unctiously  disapproves  of  it 
Mr.  Sisson,  by  the  way,  modestly  claims,  if  not  the  authorshi] 
of  the  Fourteen  Points,  at  any  rate  the  incentive  whicl 
prompted  President  Wilson  to  issue  that  bait,  to  be  "fed"  bi 
Mr.  Sisson  both  to  Russia  and  Germany  in  the  precise  amoun 
of  3,463,000  copies  in  Russia  and  one  million  copies  in  Ger 
many.  It  is  not  sheer  accident  that  the  book  of  this  would-bi 
Sherlock  Holmes  contains  some  canards  that  are  duplicate! 
in  the  opus  of  a  White  Russian  sleuth,  the  unscrupulou 
Vladimir  Orloff. 

AN  entertaining  volume  could  be  written  on  Americans  ii 
USSR.    The  Soviet  press  does  occasionally  print  excerpt 
from  American  impressions  of  Russia,  for  the  hilarious  amuse 
ment  of  their  readers,  overfed  on  serious  issues.    Mrs.  Grady' 
account,    Seeing   Red,    will   beyond    doubt   help    to    relieve    th 
gravity  of  the  Pyatiletka  stress  and  strain  in  the  Soviet  Unior 
This   out-of-sorts    wife    of    an   American    engineer    whom    th 
Bolsheviks    refused    to    reemploy,    solemnly   predicts    that    "th 
moment    her    book    appears    upon    the    bookstands,    Bolshevi 
agents   in  America   and   England   will   apprise   Moscow   of   it 
contents."     Assuredly.     The  grim  Soviet  citizens  will  wake  u 
one  morning  to  read  in  their  Pravda  or  Izvestia  delicious  tid 
bits  from  Mrs.  Grady's  burlesquerie,  such  as  her  alleged  Ru! 
sian  phrases,  or  the  definition  of  Kulaks  as  "independent  farrr 
ers  who   refuse   to  join   the   collective   farms,   and   are   bein 
driven  into  exile  to  Siberia,"  or  her  lacrimose  descriptions  c 
"gently  born"  men   and   women,  or  such   historical  statemeni 
as:     "It  was  Russian  mud,  you  recall,  that  defeated  Napoleon, 
or  that  "Russians  are  frightful  thieves."    What  a  treat  to  thei 
sense  of  humor  the  author's  admission   that  by  the  side  of 
thinly  clad  Soviet  "pretty  little  creature"  she  "felt  like  a  grea 
overstuffed  pig,"  or  her  final  appeal  to  the  craving  of  an  Ame: 
ican   audience   "for  hot  cakes   drowned   in  maple   syrup,    or 
succulent,  three-inch,  juicy  steak,  with  French  fried  potatoes 
Mr.   Muldavin,    also  American,   a   denizen   of  Wall   Stre« 
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took  with  him  to  Russia,  beside  a  respectable  bank  account,  a 
philosophical  urbanity  and  some  knowledge  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. His  observations  are  humorously  engaging  and  at  the 
same  time  extremely  instructive.  A  capitalist  of  clear  and 
broad  vision,  Mr.  Muldavin  speaks  with  authority  when  he 
addresses  his  own  class  in  these  words: 

Russia  is  not  a  menace.  She  is  a  warning.  She  is  a  warning 
to  old  Europe  with  its  political  intrigues  and  national  prejudices. 
She  is  a  warning  to  self-centered  Americans  who  live  in  the  fool's 
paradise  of  unquestioning  traditions.  She  is  a  warning  to  the 
entire  world  that  many  of  its  long  cherished  principles  must  today 
stand  the  crucial  test  of  economic  change. 

Anna  Louise  Strong  belongs  to  the  handful  of  American 
idealists  who  have  not  hesitated  to  forego  hot  cakes  drowned 
in  syrup  and  juicy  steaks  for  the  exhilarating  adventure  of 
taking  part  in  the  transformation  of  one  seventh  of  the  globe 
peopled  by  more  than  150,000,000.  Vigorous  and  indefatigable, 
Dr.  Strong  has  been  not  only  a  close  observer  of  the  Russian 
experiment  but  also  an  active  participator.  Her  latest  book, 
on  "the  drama  of  collective  farming,"  is  a  vivid  record  of  her 
trips  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Union.  I  do  not  know, 
even  in  the  Russian  language,  of  a  more  penetrating,  graphic, 
and  suggestive  account  of  the  epochal  revolutionization  of  the 
Russian  village.  After  reading  Dr.  Strong's  book,  one  has  no 
difficulty  in  visualizing  the  sweeping  change  in  the  economics 
and  psychology  of  four  fifths  of  Russia's  population,  a  change 
which  in  other  accounts,  however  reliable,  seems  incredibly 
fantastic. 
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NNA  LOUISE  STRONG'S  book  should  be  read  in  con- 
_  junction  with  Red  Village,  a  speech  by  Commissar  of 
Agriculture  Yakovlev,  which  she  translated.  Yakovlev  uses 
dry  figures  of  an  import  that  is  not  confined  to  Russia.  The 
mechanization  of  agriculture — "metal  and  oil,  instead  of  the 
human  sweat  hymned  by  the  poets" — appears  as  inevitable  in 
the  near  future  as  the  industrial  revolution  was  more  than  a 
century  ago.  Yakovlev  devotes  much  space  to  a  comparison 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union: 

America  has  a  million  tractors ;  we  have  only  seventy  thousand. 
America  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  harvester-combines;  we 
have  fifteen  hundred.  America  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
trucks ;  we  had  so  few  that  we  had  to  mobilize  all  the  trucks  in 
the  land  to  help  the  Grain  Trust  unload  its  combines.  Yet  in 
America  the  greatest  technical  revolution  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind's methods  of  farming  calls  forth  instead  of  the  prosperity  of 
farming,  its  decay!  In  an  entire  decade,  with  a  million  tractors, 
its  sown  area  increases  by  a  mere  ten  million  acres,  while  its 
farmers,  increasingly  beggared,  are  urged  to  reduce  their  sowing. 

The  differences  are  patent.  In  America,  according  to  Ya- 
kovlev, only  one  fifth  of  the  farmers  can  afford  tractors,  and 
these  work  on  the  average  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  hours 
per  year,  while  in  Russia  the  state  owned  tractors  average 
twenty-five  hundred  hours  a  year.  The  Commissar  does 
not  boast.  He  enumerates  a  startling  list  of  shortcomings  and 
errors  in  the  process  of  collectivization,  and  calls  for  more 
ambitious  plans  of  endless  progress.  Self-criticism  is  one  of  the 
strongest  points  in  the  Bolshevik  platform.  Molotov,  Chair- 
man of  the  Commissars,  in  his  March  report  before  the  All- 
Union  Soviet  Congress,  does  not  conceal  the  weaknesses  and 
blunders  of  the  moment.  His  speech,  reprinted  in  English  as 
The  Success  of  the  Five-Year  Plan,  is  a  masterly  survey  of 
Russia's  internal  and  international  situation  toward  the  spring 
of  1931,  -with  definitive  statements  concerning  the  Dumping  and 
Forced  Labor  myths. 

I 

CHAMBERLIN'S  analysis  of  the  economic  order  in  the 
USSR  is  thus  far  the  finest  book  on  the  list  of  the  World 
Peace  Foundation  studies.  Chamberlin  is  more  objective  than 
Anna  Louise  Strong,  because  he  does  not  profess  her  warm 
and  dynamic  sympathy.  The  reader  will  find  his  study  terse 
and  comprehensive,  clearly  outlining  the  history  of  the  Five- 
Year  Plan  and  its  workings,  and  containing  a  number  of  val- 
uable documents  connected  with  the  Plan. 

Seeing  Russia  through  various  eyes,  one  comes  to  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  that  despite  terrific  hardships  and  numerous 
mistakes,  the  new  order  is  forging  ahead  with  determination 
and  a  certain  success.  The  speed  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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(Continued  from  page  43)        with   which   the   collectivization 
of  the  farms  is  proceeding  is  astonishing  to  any  one  who  ha 
known  the  stolid  and  stagnant  Russian  peasant.    One  wonder 
whether  this  celerity  is  due  as  much  to  the  aggressive  idealism 
of  the  vanguard  as  to  the  wonted  docility  of  the  rear. 
Berkeley,  Calif.  ALEXANDER  KAUN 

Things  That  Matter  in  Mexico 

MEXICO,    631    Stuart    Chase.     Mocmiliion.     338   pp.     Price    $3.00    postpaid 
of   Survey   Graphic. 

''"XT/  TLACA"  (We  are  also  human)  the  Indians  have  been 
X  \  saying  to  us  for  four  hundred  years.  To  a  land  where 
the  pre-European  culture  still  survives  on  this  continent  went 
Stuart  Chase,  economist  and  practical  dreamer.  The  book  he 
brought  back — Mexico — will  be,  I  believe,  a  permanent  refer- 
ence book  for  students  of  culture,  economics,  customs  and 
psychology  of  living.  It  is  necessary  to  have  been  in  Mexico  to 
realize  fully  the  truth  of  his  descriptions  and  the  value  of  his 
findings. 

Mr.  Chase  makes  the  background  of  his  picture  of  Mexico 
of  such  beauty  that  one  actually  feels  and  sees  "the  waves  oi 
lavendar  that  rise  to  higher  and  fiamUiar  mountain  tops;  th< 
opal  haze  that  envelops  Cuernavaca — the  sculptured  chasms," 
the  decaying  temples  "decaying  with  such  charm,"  which  hav« 
defied  man's  brush  and  pigments.  He  speaks  of  Popocatepetl 
and  Ixtaccihuatl  as  the  volcanoes  "who  stand  hand  in  hand.' 
They  seem  truly  human  and  one  almost  feels  with  him  th« 
coldness  of  that  grasp  which  was  so  formidable  to  the  Con- 
queror. Against  this  background  of  beauty  and  understanding 
Mr.  Chase  begins  to  build  his  Mexico.  His  first  chapters  dea! 
with  the  terraced  pyramids,  greater  than  those  of  Cheops,  or 
whose  summit  is  an  altar  with  the  unexplained  date  1502 
One  begins  to  wonder  at  the  Mayan  culture,  the  greatest  evei 
developed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  was  followec 


A  drawing  by  Diego  Rivera  for  Mexico:  A  study  of  two  Americas, 
by  Stuart  Chase 
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by  that  of  the  invading  Toltecs.  Then  came  another  invader, 
the  Aztec,  exponent  of  "experimental  democracy."  The  Aztecs 
excelled  in  the  minor  arts — weaving,  metal  work  and  so  on. 
Their  "knowledge  of  medicinal  herbs  was  profound;  they 
honored  women  and  loved  flowers."  What  higher  form  of 
civilization  have  we  to  offer?  It  is  of  interest  to  note  how 
fimilar  are  the  customs  of  the  Aztec  to  those  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Conquerors  of  the  Southwest.  Many  of  them  are 
even  now  practicing  these  same  arts,  with  perhaps  improved 
implements,  but  not  so  skilled  in  workmanship.  Tenaciously 
the  Indians  have  held  to  their  crafts  with  the  wheels  now 
revolving  rather  laboriously  in  an  effort  to  regain  the  skill 
which  was  productive  of  such  beauty.  "Hold  to  your  handi- 
craft and  the  psychology  of  your  crafts,  watch  them  jealously 
in  the  face  of  ignorant  tourists  and  exporters.  When  they 
debase  the  work  of  your  hand  they  debase  you."  This,  Mr. 
Chase's  advice,  should  be  considered  not  only  by  Mexico,  but 
by  all  peoples  whose  art  is  a  living  symbol  of  their  spirit. 

It  is  well  for  all  Americans  to  read  this  book;  to  feel 
itt  charm,  realize  its  value;  to  imbibe  its  beauty  and  then, 
like  the  Indian,  we  might  say  of  ourselves,  after  all,  Ni  tlaca, 
"we  are  also  human"!  ADELINA  OTERO 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

She  Would  Be  Heard 


MY 
if 


FIGHT    FOR    BIRTH    CONTROL,    by    Margaret    Sanger.      Farrar 
Rinehart.      365   pp.     Price    $3.00   postpaid    of   Survey    Graphic. 


IT  was  in   1912,  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  Margaret 
Sanger  decided  that  "my  work  as  a  nurse  and  my  activities 
in  social  service  were  entirely  palliative  and  consequently  futile 
and  useless  to  relieve  the  misery  I  saw  all  about  me."    That 
misery  was  the  crowding  and  poverty  of  New  York's  lower 
East  Side,  where  day  after  day  she  cared  for  women  as  they 
brought  into  the  world  babies  for  whose  upbringing  they  had 
neither  money  nor  strength.     Her  patients  asked  her  how  to 
keep  from  having  babies,  and  she  did  not  know  what  to  tell 
i  them.    That  spring  one  of  these  mothers  died,  having  risked 
1  her  life — and  lost  it — to  avoid  a  fourth  child  whom  she  could 
:  not  afford.    When  Mrs.  Sanger  heard  of  her  death  she  walked 
the  streets  all  night,  carrying  her  nursing  bag.    By  morning  she 
had  decided  that  she  would  never  take  another  case.    Her  job 
would  be  not  to  care  for  these  women,  but  to  make  it  possible 
||  for  them  to  prevent  the  disaster  of  unwanted  children. 

This  book  is  the  story  of  the  movement  that  has  grown  out 

of  that  resolve  instigated  and  propelled  in  great  part  by  a  small 

quiet   woman    who    had    resolved    that    she    would   be    heard. 

During   those   years    Margaret   Sanger   studied   in    the   great 

libraries  and  the  clinics  of  Europe  and  made  friends  with  men 

i  like  Havelock  Ellis,  whose  names  were  known  the  world  over. 

She  learned,  by  doing  it,  public  speaking  and  writing  and  ad- 

:  dressed  literally  millions  of  people.     Her  correspondence  each 

i!  year  counted  letters  by  the  tens  of  thousands.    Her  work  car-        , 

I  ried  her   around   the  world,   and   it   brought  her   also,   ««  fc--_ ;» 

I  fendant,    into    New   York's   police    courts    and    prisonsX*Her 

I  very   name   became    a    symbol   of    freedom    to   the    people    she 

I  struggled  to  aid,  of  obscenity  to  her  opponents.    The  appendix 

i  to  this  book  lists  as  of  this  year  more  than  fifty  clinics  in  the 

United  States  where  contraceptive   advice   is  given  within  the 

I  laws  of  the  states,  and  quotes  the  endorsement  of  birth  control 

in   the   recent  report  of  the   Federal   Council   of   Churches   of 

!  Christ  in  America  and  the  recommendations  of  the  New  York 

I  Academy  of  Medicine.    What  was  considered   unspeakable  or 

II  even   unthinkable  when   Margaret  Sanger  started   out   twenty 
years  ago  has  become  an  accepted  topic  of  religious  and  social 
discussion ;  a  recognized  branch  of  medical  service. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  impressive  to  have  here  set  down  in 
logical  sequence  the  story  of  events  which  so  often  have  been 
garbled  by  hearsay  or  hasty  journalism.  Even  more  interesting, 
however,  are  the  early  chapters  in  which  Mrs.  Sanger  sketches 
the  stories  that  the  newspapers  have  not  told.  Sixth  of  the 
eleven  children  of  a  stone-cutter  in  Corning,  N.  Y.,  the  young 
Margaret  had  pondered  as  long  as  she  could  remember  the 
difference  between  the  families  on  the  hill,  with  pretty  mothers 
and  few,  happy,  self-confident  children,  and  the  factory  fam- 
ilies on  the  flats  where  children  were  a  burden  and  parents 
cross  and  old  before  their  time.  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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UNITED  STATES 

by 
Harold  A.  Zink 


A  Study  of  Twenty  Municipal 
Bosses 

Are  all  the  bosses  of  the  big  cities  Irish?  Have  all 
of  them  accumulated  fortunes?  Are  they  all  cor- 
rupt? How  have  they  managed  to  secure  and 
maintain  their  overlordship?  Is  there  a  typical  boss? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  Professor  Zink 
answers  about  the  following  twenty  city  bosses. 


"Czar"  Martin  Lomasney 
"Honest  John"  Kelly 
"Commissioner"    Charles    F. 

Murphey 

"Judge"  George  W.  Olvany 
"King"  James  McManes 
"Duke"  Edwin  H.  Vare 
Christopher  Lyman  Magee 
Roger  C.  Sullivan 
Martin  Behrman 


"Big    Tim"    Sullivan 
"Honorable"  William  Tweed 
Richard  Croker 
"Old    Man"    Hugh   Mc- 

Laughlin 

"Judge"  Israel  W.  Durham 
"Senator"  William  Flinn 
"Old  Boy"  George  B.  Cox 
"Colonel"  Edward  Butler 
Abraham  Ruef 


"The  Mystery  Man  of  Chicago"  Fred  Lundin 
"The  Genial  Doctor"  Albert  A.  Ames 


The  story  is  replete  with  human  interest;  it  also 
illuminates  many  aspects  of  city  government  in 
the  United  States.  And  it  can  hardly  fail  to  in- 
terest the  politician,  the  scientific  student  of 
politics,  and  that  growing  body  of  individuals 
concerned  with  public  affairs. 

Order  from  your  bookseller  or  the  publisher 


DUKE    UNIVERSITY    PRESS 

Durham,    North    Carolina 

Gentlemen :     I    send     herewith    $4.OO     for    which    send    me,     postage 
paid,   a   copy    of   Zink's    CITY    BOSSES    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 
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NEW  FALL  BOOKS 

FROM  CHAPEL  HILL 


Julia   Collier   Harris    (Editor) 

JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS:  EDITOR  AND  ESSAYIST. 
Miscellaneous  literary,  political,  and  social  writings.  The  general 
reading  public  is  acquainted  only  with  Uncle  Remus — this  volume 
presents  the  creator  of  Uncle  Remus  in  a  new  light:  that  of  a 
truthful,  sympathetic  interpreter  of  his  section's  problems  and 
aspirations.  October  30.  $4.00 

George  S.  Mitchell 

TEXTILE  UNIONISM  AND  THE  SOUTH.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  general  public  welfare,  what  has  been  the  contribu- 
tion of  textile  unions  to  the  South?  Are  textile  unions  socially 
desirable  or  not?  To  give  intelligent  answers  to  these  questions 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  history  of  the  union  movement,  and 
the  effect  which  unions  have  had  or  may  have  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cating workers,  managers,  owners,  and  raising  the  general  stand- 
ard of  living.  September  4.  $1.00 

William  W.  Way,  Jr. 

THE  CLINCHFIELD  RAILROAD.  An  economic  history  of 
the  attempts  to  establish  railway  transportation  across  the  rugged 
mountains  between  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Southeastern  Pied- 
mont, and  an  account  of  the  building  of  the  Clinchfield  Railroad, 
which  passes  through  a  country  rich  in  natural  resources,  cuts 
athwart  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  crosses  seven  important 
divides,  passes  through  some  of  the  most  rugged  and  picturesque 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  has  fifty-five  tunnels  and  almost 
five  miles  of  bridges.  Fully  illustrated.  August  21.  $5.00 

Francis  B.  Simkins  and  R.  H.  Woody 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  DURING  RECONSTRUCTION.  Be- 
lieving that  South  Carolina  has  been  affected  by  Reconstruction 
more  than  by  any  other  single  phase  of  her  history,  the  authors 
have  set  as  their  purpose  not  only  the  telling  of  the  political  story 
but  also  the  re-creating  of  "the  life  of  a  people  during  a  short 
span  of  years."  The  book  therefore  contains  such  illuminating 
chapters  as  those  dealing  with  the  problems  of  agriculture  and 
free  labor,  commerce,  transportation,  the  church  and  religious  life, 
progress  in  education,  and  the  darker  and  brighter  phases  of 
social  life.  November  27.  $8.00 

Theodore  Sizer   and   Others 

ASPECTS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA. 
The  Mary  Tuttle  Bourdon  Lectures  given  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  1930-31.  Contents:  The  Development  of  American  Art, 
by  Theodore  Sizer ;  Some  Reflections  on  the  American  Revolution, 
by  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin;  Are  We  Better  than  Our  Ancestors,* 
by  Dixon  Ryan  Fox;  Thoreau  and  the  Machine  Age,  by  Henry' 
Seidel  Canby.  October  16.  $1.50 

Paul  W.  Ward 

INTELLIGENCE  IN  POLITICS.  A  study  of  the  possibilities 
of  developing  and  enlisting  more  social  intelligence  in  affairs  of 
national  and  international  importance.  October  15.  $1.50 

Duane  McCracken 

STRIKE  INJUNCTIONS  IN  THE  NEW  SOUTH.  Case 
studies  of  the  effects  of  injunctions  in  North  Carolina,  Elizabeth- 
ton,  Tennessee,  and  Danville,  Virginia.  October  16.  $3.00 


A  complete  descriptive  list  of  new  and  recent  titles  will 
be  sent  on  request. 
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(Continued  from  page  45)  Margaret  Sanger's  own  mothe; 
died  of  tuberculosis  at  forty-eight.  Through  all  the  minor  an< 
serious  illnesses  of  the  family,  typhoid,  pneumonia,  erysipelas 
mumps,  measles  and  the  like,  and  at  the  birth  of  each  of  thi 
eleven  babies  the  father  gave  the  only  doctoring  they  ever  had 
When  her  schooling  was  over  Margaret  decided  to  be  ; 
nurse,  and  it  was  as  a  nurse  that  she  met  and  married  a  younj 
architect,  William  Sanger.  Before  her  first  baby  was  born 
she  herself  was  found  to  have  tuberculosis.  The  doctors  wen 
discouraging,  but  she  resolved  she  would  not  die.  A  six  years 
struggle  brought  her  back  to  a  health  which  never  has  beer 
too  certain,  but  still,  by  her  determination,  has  enabled  her  t< 
withstand  work  and  experience  which  would  have  broken  man] 
a  stronger  woman.  There  were  two  more  babies  in  the  remoti 
days  when  Margaret  Sanger  was  a  shy  young  suburban  wifi 
who  read  papers  on  Browning  at  the  literary  club  and  fount 
adventure  in  a  day's  shopping  trip  to  the  city.  Then  a  chaptel 
closed;  she  turned  away  from  a  purely  domestic  life,  went  bad 
to  nursing  and  on  to  the  role  for  which  she  is  known. %E5ctior 
could  not  imagine  a  bolder  plot  than  that  story  of  fact  thai 
Mrs.  Sanger  tells  in  this  straightforward  and  reticent  bool 
— the  story  of  a  young  mother  without  money  or  influentia 
friends  or  physical  endurance  or  even,  at  the  start,  the  requisiti 
educational  background,  who  set  out  to  do  the  impossible  anc 
did  it.  MARY  Ross 

England's  Experience 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  by  Mary  B 
Gilson.  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc.  560  pp.  Price  $5.00  post 
paid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  book  by  Mary  Gilson  ought  to  be  on  the  desk  oi 
every  executive  of  a  social  agency,  every  director  of  a 
community  chest,  every  chairman  of  a  committee  to  deal  with 
unemployment,  every  legislator  and  every  governor  and  ir 
every  executive  office  in  Washington.  And  it  ought  to  be  read 
by  ordinary  citizens  like  you  and  me.  For  here,  in  the  midsl 
of  our  unemployment  disaster,  and  at  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment insurance  is  being  extolled  as  a  blessing  or  denounced  as 
a  curse,  is  a  clear  straightforward  analysis  of  Great  Britain's 
experience  in  that  field — twenty-eight  years  of  it  altogether 
during  eleven  years  of  which  it  has  been  on  a  scale  that  brought 
practically  the  whole  of  the  nation's  industrial  workers  within 
its  provisions.  No  other  country  has  had  anything  like  th« 
same  variety  of  experience  with  this  device  and  therefore  no 
other  country  has  so  much  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to 
its  real  importance  and  significance. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  story  as  told  by  Miss 
Gilson  deals  with  the  period  since  1920,  the  year  in  which  foi 
various  reasons  Great  Britain  chose  to  extend  the  coverage  oi 
her  unemployment  insurance  scheme  from  the  four  million 
workers  then  under  its  provisions  to  a  number  in  excess  of 
eleven  millions — and  this  on  the  eve  of  the  most  disastrous 
period  of  unemployment  the  nation  had  ever  experienced.  With 
reserves  that  were  inadequate  for  such  an  enlarged  area  of 
operation  and  with  many  persons  who  began  to  receive  bene- 
fits remaining  unemployed  for  indefinite  periods  the  fund  has 
become,  as  Miss  Gilson  puts  it,  "hopelessly  insolvent,"  and 
has  been  able  to  continue  the  payment  of  benefits  only  through 
borrowings  from  the  treasury. 

It  is  this  period  that  Miss  Gilson  has  subjected  to  careful 
statistical  analysis.  She  shows  how  two  practices  arose  under 
the  fund :  the  one,  unemployment  insurance,  because  the 
workers  receiving  benefits  had  had  an  employment  experience 
that  resulted  in  the  payment  of  contributions  to  the  fund 
commensurate  with  benefits  received,  and  the  other,  straight 
relief,  because  the  beneficiaries  had  been  unemployed  so  long 
that  such  contributions  had  not  been  made.  By  an  act  of 
Parliament  in  1930  the  two  have  been  separated  and  the  un- 
employment insurance  fund  is  no  longer  to  be  responsible  for 
the  uninsurable  risks. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  book  in  this  brief  review. 
The  whole  subject  blazes  with  questions.  Is  it  a  "dole"?  No, 
unemployment  insurance  is  not  but  poor  relief  is.  Does  it 
undermine  the  stamina  of  the  workers?  There  is  some  evi- 
dence of  it,  to  a  limited  degree,  but  the  major  contributor  to 
that  end  is  unemployment  itself. 

Miss  Gilson  quotes  Edwin  Cannan  as  saying  that  "no  one  ex- 


cept  a  few  lunatics"  suppose  that  workers  prefer  unemployment 
benefits  to  a  job.  Does  it  decrease  mobility?  Yes,  under  some 
circumstances  but  probably  does  more  to  promote  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  profound  impression  that  one  gets  from 
this  book  is  that  however  great  the  difficulties,  Great  Britain 
is  laying  the  basis  for  an  understanding,  intelligent  approach 
to  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed.  Because  of  her 
employment  exchanges  and  her  insurance  she  knows  what  her 
problem  is — how  many  are  unemployed,  in  what  industries, 
in  what  localities.  She  knows  what  industries  are  declining 
and  which  are  expanding.  And  despite  blunders  she  is  raising 
a  fund  for  the  unemployed,  not  by  appeals  to  philanthropy,  or 
by  the  medium  of  voluntary  effort,  but  logically,  consistently, 
fairly  and  democratically  by  spreading  the  burden  over  the 
whole  population. 

If  you  want  to  know  just  what  Great  Britain's  unemploy- 
ment insurance  experience  has  been,  here  is  the  story — told 
fully,  clearly  and  without  bias  or  heat.  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


THE  GREATEST  SOCIAL  WORKER  OF  ALL 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


services  has  met  with  only  shadow  resistance.  This  has  not 
been  so  true  in  the  rural  areas.  Agricultural  county  and  town- 
ship governments  have  not  kept  pace  with  the.  growth  of  knowl- 
edge or  the  needs  flowing  out  of  changing  conditions  in  the  serv- 
ices of  health,  recreation  and  education  because  the  quantity  of 
local  taxable  wealth  was  so  small.  Today  two  serious  problems 
face  those  who  'believe  their  governments  should  be  the  great  ad- 
ministrator of  social  welfare.  One  is  to  hold  the  services  gained 
through  the  years  in  the  face  of  our  shrunken  wealth,  or  what 
appears  as  a  shrinking  of  wealth;  the  other  is  to  reorganize  our 
ideas  of  taxation  so  that  we  may  go  forward  and  at  the  same 
time  supply  from  the  wealthier  centers  of  taxable  funds  money 
for  common  service  in  the  rural  regions. 

Many  people  interested  in  those  portions  of  social  welfare 
generally  comprehended  under  the  term  social  work,  have  be- 
lieved that  private  philanthropy  almost  invariably  initiates  a 
new  social  service,  experiments  with  it  on  a  broad  scale,  and  if  it 
proves  successful  eventually  secures  its  incorporation  into  gov- 
ernment. This  assumption  probably  grows  out  of  a  desire  to 
prove  logical  our  thoroughly  illogical  American  habit  of  carry- 
ing on  the  same  activity  under  the  auspices  of  both  private 
philanthropy  and  of  government.  The  belief  runs  that  govern- 
ment is  too  inflexible  to  experiment,  that  private  philanthropy 
is  very  plastic  in  its  habits,  and  that  private  philanthropy  is 
bigger  an'd  more  important  in  this  field  of  welfare.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  bear  out  any  of 
these  contentions. 

After  the  very  early  stages  of  the  development  on  an  extremely 
imall  scale  of  education  in  this  country  by  private  resources, 
the  government  took  hold  of  education.  Note  that  it  did  not 
take  over  a  finished  product  from  experimenters.  It  took  hold 
Df  education,  and  the  enormous  advance  that  has  been  made 
n  the  last  century  in  that  field  has  been  made  almost  entirely 
Jnder  the  auspices  of  government  with  probably  an  overwhelm- 
ng  portion  of  the  experimentation  carried  on  under  govern- 
nental  control.  It  is  true  that  miniature  demonstrations  of 
he  value  of  night  classes  and  of  the  use  of  schoolhouses  as 
Community  centers,  under  private  auspices,  preceded  the  adop- 
ion  of  these  particular  ideas  by  governmental  education.  It  is 
ilso  true  that  a  good  share  of  the  vociferation  coming  out  of 
he  progressive  education  experimentation  of  our  day  arises 
rom  the  ranks  of  the  privately  supported  groups  rather  than 
rom  the  progressive  education  in  the  public  schools.  But  these 
ind  similiar  demonstrations  are  swallowed  up  in  the  enormous 
levelopment  which  has  metamorphosed  the  little  red  school- 
louse  of  another  day  into  the  giant,  complicated  common  school 
ystem  that  we  know. 

rHE  role  played  by  private  philanthropy  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic health  when  placed  alongside  the  role  played  by  govern- 
icnt  is  comparatively  insignificant.         (Continued  on  page  48) 
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(Continued  from  page  47)  To  be  sure  local  bodies  and 

national  societies  have  given  a  powerful  first  impetus  to  certain 
special  activities,  such  as  the  fights  on  tuberculosis  and  infant 
mortality.  But  these  are  incidental  to  the  great  sweep  and 
scope  of  the  public-health  movement  that  has  swept  America 
under  official  leadership  during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  also 
true  that  private  funds  have  contributed  some  really  remark- 
able demonstrations  setting  a  pace  for  government  to  follow 
later,  such  as  the  attack  on  hookworm,  the  suppression  of 
yellow  fever  and  the  limited  number  of  general  health  demon- 
strations made  in  rural  regions.  Yet  again  these  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  initiative  and  drive  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  as  represented  by  their  government  in  the  public  health 
movement. 

Many  of  us  are  accustomed  to  think  that  family  relief  work 
has  been  traditionally  in  the  hands  of  private  societies  in 
America.  Perhaps  that  impression  grew  up  because  a  few  oi 
the  eastern  cities  years  ago  abandoned  their  outdoor  relief 
work,  turning  it  over  to  private  agencies.  A  great  deal  of  ad- 
vertising accompanied  that  feat,  creating  a  general  impression 
that  the  abandonment  took  place  in  many  more  cities  than 
actually  was  the  case.  This  belief  that  government  carries  on 
a  small  part  of  the  relief  work  and  private  initiative  a  large 
part  has  been  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the  private  agencies, 
being  compelled  to  -raise  their  own  funds,  necessarily  impress 
themselves  on  th«  public  mind  by  their  fund-raising  methods; 
while  governmental  agencies,  not  laboring  under  any  such 
necessity,  carry  on' quietly  and  without  advertising.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  not  far  from  three  fourths  of  all  relief  work  done 
in  ithe  United  States  is  and  for  some  time  has  been  done  under 
the  auspices  of  government,  townships  and  counties  in  partic- 
ular. In  some  cases,  even  great  municipalities  have  leaned 
upon  the  taxpayers  as  a  source  of  .revenue  for  relief  purposes, 
an'd  upon  the  machinery  of  government  for  administration. 
Study  colonial  America  ,and  you  will  find  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  almost  no  organized  private  relieif  work. 
You  will  see  a  government  dominated  by  Elizabethan  tradi- 
tions of  cautious  and  jealous  relief-giving.  Study  the  latt 
twenty  years  and  you  will  find  a  generous  flow  of  public  relief 
funds  administered  by  government.  Look  into  the  future  and 
you  will  find  great  difficulty  in  discerning  any  other  answer  to 
the  relief  problem  than  through  government. 

In  short  as  we  study  our  social  needs  and  the  existing  ma- 
chinery for  meeting  them,  and  try  to  foresee  the  machinery  of 
the  future,  one  fact  stands  out.  The  commonwealth  repre- 
sented by  federal,  state,  county  and  municipal  governments  has 
been,  is  and  undoubtedly  will  be  the  great  social  worker  of 
America.  All  others  are  dwarfed.  They  are  insignificant  and 
pigmy.  Our  great  job  as  citizens  is  to  make  this  government 
efficient.  It  is  a  difficult  job  and  a  painful  one,  but  a  possible 
and  an  inspiring  undertaking. 


WHEN  CITIZENS  UNITE 
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of  the  City  Charter  Committee?  No.  It  was  decided  that 
no  employe  should  be  discharged  because  of  his  politics,  that 
all  present  office-holders  be  given  a  chance  to  make  good  under 
the  city  manager.  The  announcement  was  made  that  thereafter 
all  vacancies  would  be  filled  not  by  political  appointment  but 
by  competitive  civil-service  examination,  and  that  any  employe 
of  the  city  thereafter  taking  an  active  part  in  a  political  cam- 
paign would  be  discharged. 

The  old-time  machine  politicans  were  delighted  at  what  they 
considered  our  colossal  mistake.  The  good  citizens  who  for 
years  had  criticized  the  Old  Gang  employes  disapproved  most 
heartily  our  failure  to  clean  out  the  "Augean  Stables."  The 
City  Charter  Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  to  do 
this  would  be  merely  a  step  toward  building  a  new  political 
machine.  We  refused  to  enlist  a  new  army  of  jobholders,  the 
backbone  of  a  new  political  machine.  But  we  demobilized  the 
army  of  the  old  machine  by  enforcing  the  civil-service  laws  and 
forbidding  participation  in  political  activities  to  all  employes. 
Thus  we  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  power  of  the  old  organi- 
zation. By  depriving  the  City  Charter  Committee  of  the  power 
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of  patronage,  we  prevented  the  growth   of  a  new   machine  as    [ 
a  result  of  the  victory. 

At  the  next  election  in  1927,  five  of  the  six  Charter  council- 
men  were  renominated  in  addition  to  three  new  men  and  one 
woman.  The  results  were  even  better  than  in  the  preceding 
election.  Six  Charter  councilmen  were  elected  while  the  Repub- 
lican organization  elected  two  instead  of  three.  The  citizens 
of  Cincinnati,  men  and  women,  had  been  kept  united  and  a 
complete  -ward  and  precinct  organization  of  voters  had  been 
built  up.  This  sounds  much  more  formidable  than  it  actually 
was.  Individual  citizens  in  the  various  precincts  had  simply 
been  persuaded  to  study  the  record  of  the  candidates  and  to 
talk  to  their  neighbors  about  them. 

npHE  election  of  1928  offered  the  first  opportunity  to  demon- 
J.  strate  the  fallacy  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Republican 
organization  leaders  that  nonpartisanship  in  city  affairs  would 
seriously  damage  the  strength  of  the  local  Republican  Party 
in  national  elections.  Although  Cincinnati  has  always  been 
known  as  a  wet  town  and  the  wet-and-dry  issue  was  very 
prominent  in  the  election  of  1928,  Herbert  Hoover  received 
the  largest  vote  ever  given  in  Cincinnati  to  a  Republican  candi- 
date for  president. 

Another  year  passed.  In  1929  the  City  Charter  Committee 
faced  a  grave  problem.  The  councilmen  had  been  drafted  into 
service  and  though  willing  to  serve  two  terms  were  unwilling 
to  serve  longer.  A  ticket  of  nine  men  was  nominated,  six 
of  whom  had  never  before  run  for  office  and  one  of  whom 
had  been  defeated  for  council  in  1927.  The  Republican  organi- 
zation nominated  nine  men,  eight  of  whom  had  formerly  held 
public  office  and  all  of  whom  were  known  as  good  vote-getters. 
A  hard  campaign,  fought  on  the  same  lines  as  the  preceding 
campaign,  had  the  same  result,  the  election  of  six  Charter  men 
and  three  organization  Republicans.  The  new  council  selected 
Russell  Wilson  as  mayor,  a  worthy  successor  to  Mayor  Season- 
good. 

The  first  real  test  of  the  permanency  of  the  reform  in  Cin- 
cinnati had  been  the  ability  to  carry  on  the  work  successfully 
after  1929  with  practically  an  entirely  new  council.  In  1930 
the  city  government  successfully  encountered  its  second  great 
test — ability  to  carry  on  the  work  with  a  different  city  manager, 
for  in  the  spring  of  that  year  Colonel  Sherrill,  who  had  wrought 
such  marvels  in  administrative  service  resulting  in  his  endorse- 
ment by  all  political  parties,  resigned  as  city  manager  to  accept 
the  position  of  vice-president  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
Company.  The  new  council,  which  had  taken  office  on  January 
i,  was  faced  with  the  tremendous  problem  of  selecting  his 
successor.  Candidates  from  all  over  the  United  States  were 
interviewed,  records  examined  and  skilled  executives  in  adminis- 
tration consulted.  Another  triumph  for  citizen  organization. 
Clarence  A.  Dykstra,  whose  experience  and  training  combined 
the  academic  with  the  practical,  was  persuaded  to  give  up 
his  two  positions  of  director  of  personnel  and  efficiency  of  the 
Los  Angeles  department  of  water  and  power  and  professor 
of  government  at  the  University  of  California  to  come  to  Cin- 
cinnati as  city  manager.  Dr.  Dykstra  has  been  city  manager 
since  June  n,  1930  and  in  his  conduct  of  affairs  has  endeared 
himself  to  Cincinnatians  and  proved  himself  a  worthy  successor 
of  Colonel  Sherrill. 

TESTED  in  three  elections,  the  City  Charter  Committee  can 
rightly  claim  that  its  method  of  organization  has  beyond 
question  demonstrated  its  efficiency  and  is  worthy  of  being  used 
as  a  model  for  other  cities.  We  have  definitely  shown  that  the 
public  is  interested  in  politics,  a  sine  qua  non  of  good  govern- 
ment. We  have  shown  that  men  and  women  will  work  for 
the  cause  of  good  government  without  requiring  the  loaves  and 
fishes  of  political  patronage.  We  have  shown  that  volunteer 
workers  in  ward  and  precinct  are  much  more  effective  than 
paid  professional  workers.  We  have  maintained  women's  and 
men's  organizations  which  work  before  election  and  after  elec- 
tion. The  women's  organization  has  already  been  described. 
The  men's  organization  furnishes  the  witnesses  and  challengers 
at  the  polls  on  duty  from  5:30  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M.  They 
do  most  of  the  speaking  and  arrange  the  various  election  rallies. 
They  raise  the  money  necessary  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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Altogether  the  results  have  been  astounding.  In  1923  four 
downtown  wards  were  the  real  controlling  force  in  local  poli- 
tics; the  vote  in  the  outlying  residential  wards  was  practically 
negligible.  Since  the  party  emblem  has  been  abolished  and 
jobs  are  no  longer  distributed  on  the  basis  of  work  at  the 
polls,  the  number  of  votes  in  the  residence  section  has  increased 
enormously  and  the  vote  in  the  old  machine  wards  has  fallen 
off.  In  1929  the  vote  in  Cincinnati  was  135,000  against  123,000 
in  Cleveland,  a  city  nearly  twice  as  large.  People  vote  in  Cin- 
cinnati because  they  are  interested  in  their  city  government. 

Cincinnati  has  obtained  material  benefits.  It  has  obtained 
clean  and  efficient  government.  Its  streets  are  sanitary  and  in 
good  repair.  More  new  streets  and  boulevards  have  been  built 
in  the  last  six  years  than  in  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  All 
this  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  a  constantly  decreasing  tax- 
rate,  and  a  reduction  in  net  bonded  indebtedness  during  the  six 
years  of  city-manager  government  of  $1,500,000. 

Greater  however  than  the  material  accomplishments  il  tin 
new  spirit  that  has  infused  itself  through  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Our  young  men  now  feel  that  they  can  take  part  in 
politics  without  compromising  their  inherent  sense  of  real  values. 
Gang  politics  no  longer  dull  the  idealism  of  the  young  men, 
for  to  obtain  political  preferment  in  Cincinnati  it  is  not  necessary 
to  ally  oneself  with  the  political  gang,  to  close  one's  eyes  to 
the  combination  of  vice  and  politics. 

Too  long  have  we  in  our  American  cities  evaded  our  re- 
sponsibility by  artificially  separating  politics  and  social  service. 
In  their  fundamental  basis  politics  and  social  service  are  iden- 
tical. Both  are  efforts  to  adjust  social  relations.  In  all  other 
countries  politics  covers  many  phases  of  the  work  that  in 
America  is  conducted  separately  as  social  service.  We  have 
drawn  the  fallacious  division  of  secular  and  sacred  between 
these  two  activities. 

Real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  in  politics  must  and 
will  break  down  the  division.  In  the  past,  political  reform  in 
municipal  politics  has  been  ephemeral,  because  it  was  usually 
based  upon  an  appeal  to  the  pocketbook  and  not  to  the  heart 
and  mind.  If  the  fruit  of  efficient  government  is  to  be  merely 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  government,  men  of  ability  will  con- 
tinue to  be  unwilling  to  pay  the  price.  Such  men  can  make 
much  more  money  by  concentrating  on  their  own  affairs  and 
leaving  politics  to  professional  politicians.  When  the  motivat- 
ing appeal  is  shifted  from  economy  to  human  service  however, 
men  and  women  who  never  would  have  responded  to  the  battle- 
cry  of  economy  will  answer  the  call  and  serve  without  com- 
pensation, even  at  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy. 

Cincinnati  affords  an  object  lesson.  Cincinnati  has  proved 
that  the  way  to  improve  municipal  administration  is  to  im- 
prove the  method  of  citizen  organization.  Voters  desire  good 
government.  Elected  officials  wish  to  give  the  sort  of  govern- 
ment their  constituents  desire.  In  the  absence  of  an  efficient 
citizen  organization,  elected  officials  represent  not  the  voters 
but  the  professional  political  workers.  The  City  Charter  Com- 
mittee has  shown  that  the  choice  of  the  people  is  a  higher  type 
of  elected  official  than  is  the  choice  of  the  machine  and  there- 
fore if  high-class  officials  are  to  be  elected  it  is  essential  that 
an  organization  be  perfected  to  permit  the  citizens  to  parti- 
cipate in  political  activities.  The  City  Charter  Committee  has 
given  to  Cincinnati  councilmen,  mayors  and  city  managers  such 
as  would  have  been  thought  to  be  impossible  but  five  years  ago. 
Although  credit  is  due  to  these  officials  for  the  accomplishments 
01  government,  the  selection  and  election  of  these  officials  has 
been  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  in  Cincinnati  there  has  been 
developed  a  new  type  of  citizen  organization  for  political  pur- 
poses. 


CITY  GOVERNMENT  GROWS  UP 
(Continued  from   page    u) 


League  is  still  engaged  in  political  reform  but  its  members 
also  study  administration.  The  problems  which  confronted  its 
founders  continue  to  appear  as  topics  on  the  League's  pro- 
grams. But  the  majority  of  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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If  You  Would  Keep  Abreast  of  Developments  in  Municipal  Administration 

READ- 


PUBLIC  MANAGEMENT 

(Published  since  1919) 

PUBLIC  MANAGEMENT,  a  monthly  journal  de- 
voted to  the  conduct  of  local  government,  is  the  official 
journal  of  The  International  City  Managers'  Associa- 
tion. Recent  articles  include : 

"Standards    for   Juvenile   Court   and    Probation   Work" 

"Training    Municipal    Officials   in   England" 

"Motion   Pictures   as   a   Public   Reporting   Medium" 

"Press   Relations   in   City   Management" 

"A   City   Manager's   Contact   with   the   Public" 

"Training   for   the   City   Manager   Profession" 

"Unemployment   Plans" 

"Personnel   Policies  and   Procedure" 

Regular  features  are  a  symposium  on  how  a  particular 
administrative  problem  is  being  handled  in  various  cities, 
notes  and  events  in  the  field,  a  signed  editoral,  and  in- 
teresting letters.  The  January  1932  issue  will  contain,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  features,  twenty  articles  by  leading 
authorities  covering  the  significant  events  and  developments 
in  municipal  administration  in  1931. 

Subscription,  $4  a  year;  libraries,  $3.20 


The  1932  CITY  MANAGER  YEAR  BOOK 

Available  January  15,  1932 

This  25o-page  book  on  municipal  administration,  to  be 
published  as  an  attractive,  cloth-bound  edition,  will  contain 
the  proceedings  of  the  1931  conference  of  the  International 
City  Managers'  Association,  an  up-to-date  council-manager 
directory,  and  an  article  on  council-manager  developments 
in  1931. 

The  conference  proceedings  include  addresses  by  such 
leading  authorities  as :  John  B.  Blandford,  Jr.,  Louis 
Brownlow,  Luther  Gulick,  A.  R.  Hatton,  Samuel  C. 
May,  Charles  E.  Merriam,  Thomas  H.  Reed,  and  Lent 
D.  Upson;  papers  by  leading  city  managers  and  others 
presented  at  the  sessions  on:  (a)  Reducing  Expenditures 
to  Meet  Income,  (b)  Unemployment  and  the  City's  Effort 
to  Help,  (c)  Trends  in  Relief  and  Public  Welfare,  (d) 
City  Manager  Policies,  (e)  Training  for  City  Manager- 
ship, (f)  City  Management  Technique;  and  fifty  short 
talks  by  as  many  city  managers  on  the  subject,  "My 
Most  Important  Problem  and  How  I  Am  Solving  It." 

Price  each,   cloth-bound,  $2   postpaid 


SPECIAL    COMBINATION    OFFER 

PUBLIC  MANAGEMENT  for  a  year  and  the  1932  CITY  MANAGER  YEAR  BOOK,  $5 

Send  orders  to :  The  International  City  Managers'  Association,  923  East  60th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


For  Discriminating  Readers 
DIVORCE 

A    Social    Interpretation 

By  J.  P.  Lichtenberger.  A  recognized  authority 
reviews  marriage  and  divorce  problems  from 
earliest  times,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  pres- 
ent day.  459  pages.  $4.00 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
and  DISARMAMENT 

By  Benjamin  H.  Williams.  The  o»ie  book  that 
considers  the  questions  scheduled  to  arise  at  the 
World  Conference  in  1932.  Timely  and  highly 
readable.  $3.50 

OURSELVES 
AND  THE  WORED 

By  F.  -E.  Lumley  and  Boyd  H.  Bode.  A  spirited 
and  lively  book  about  the  making  of  a  citizen. 
For  younger  readers.  Illustrated.  $3.00 

BIOLOGY 

IN  HUMAN  AFFAIRS 

Edited  by  Edward  M.  East.  12  leading  sci- 
entists survey  the  outposts  of  biological  knowl- 
edge today.  $3.50 


A    Diujjon   o/ 

McGRAW.HILL  BOOK  CO. 
370  Seventh  Ave.       New  York 


wKlTTLESEY 
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Just  Published! 

SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATION 

By  Elwood   Street 

A  comprehensive  and  practical  discussion,  by  a  noted 
authority,  of  the  principles  and  practices  underlying 
successful  social  work  administration.  An  invalua- 
ble handbook  for  those  interested  in  administrative 
phases  of  social  work. 

Price   $3.00 

THE  SOCIAL  WORKER 
IN  CHILD  CARE  AND  PROTECTION 

By  Margaretta  Williamson 

This  book,  the  third  volume  in  the  Job  Analysis 
Series  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
applies  the  job  analysis  method  to  social  worker*  en- 
gaged  in  all  forms  of  work  with  children^— children's 
aid  organizations,  children's  institutions,  day  nurseries, 
child  protective  societies,  etc. 

Price   $2.75 

THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  OF 
TODAY 

By  William  Starr  Myers 

A  simple,  clear,  and  exceptionally  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  our  actual  government  as  it  exists  today,  na- 
tional, state,  and  local,  with  special  attention  given  to 
parties  and  party  leadership  as  an  integral  part  of 
government. 

Price  $3.00 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers      New  York  City 
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Build  the  comprehensive 
vocabulary  that  is  worth 
so  much  by  daily  refer- 
ence to  the  106, 000  words 
in  Webster's  Collegiate. 


Definitions 

Sure  knowledge  of  words 
and  their  exact  meanings 
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thoritative explanations 
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Exactly  the  right  word 
for  every  purpose  is  in- 
dicated in  the  full  syno- 
nym treatment  contained 
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LABOR   FACT 

Prepared  by  the 

LABOR  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 

Below-the-surface  truths  about  labor  in  relation  to  industry, 
imperialism,  war,  government,  etc., in  handbook  form.$2.OO 

• 

Timely  diagnoses  of  "three  sick  giants.  " 

By  Anna  Rochester 
By  Robert  W.  Dunn 
and  Jack  Hardy 
By  Grace  Hutchins 

Complete   Catalogue    From 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHERS,  381  Fourth  Av..,  NewYork 


Labor  Ct-  Coal 
Labor  &•  Textiles 

Labor  dV  Silk 

At    boofc«tor0«,    $2. 


• 


(Continued  from  page  50)  the  delegates  are  now  profes- 
sionals— public  officials,  municipal  researchers,  college  pro- 
fessors. Many  of  the  speeches  are  highly  technical  and  much 
of  the  program  would  be  unintelligible  to  many  of  the  old 
group.  In  other  words  municipal  reform  is  becoming  pro- 
fessionalized, a  job  for  experts.  Good  citizens  are  coming  to 
fulfill  their  civic  obligations  by  contributing  to  a  research  bu- 
reau which  makes  investigations  and  drafts  programs.  Though 
regrettable,  the  change  is  probably  inevitable  as  government 
becomes  more  complex  and  esoteric. 

Indeed  so  widespread  and  lively  has  become  the  interest  in 
administrative  technique  as  to  create  a  fear  that  essential 
political  reforms  may  be  slighted.  There  is  grave  danger  that 
the  importance  of  municipal  statesmanship,  without  which  ad- 
ministrative reforms  will  come  to  naught,  will  be  overlooked. 
Experience  has  amply  demonstrated  that  national  political 
parties  have  failed  to  supply  local  leaders  who  are  also  local 
statesmen.  Relief  has  been  sought  in  the  non-partisan  ballot, 
intended  to  remove  national  parties  from  local  elections  and 
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permit  local  issues  to  dominate.  But  as  a  rule,  particularly 
in  the  larger  cities,  local  civic  organizations  have  not  been 
able  to  enter  in  and  occupy  the  field.  Nature's  abhorrence  of 
a  vacuum  has  therefore  allowed  the  local  machines  of  national 
parties  to  continue  the  indispensable  function  of  nominating: 
candidates  and  waging  election  battles.  But  their  leadership- 
has  been  most  inadequate.  Indeed  they  prefer  to  abstain  from 
local  issues  and  to  concentrate  on  the  spoils. 

The  mayor's  office  has  been  adorned  with  broad  legal  powers 
designed  to  make  him  automatically  a  leader  of  the  people, 
but  rarely  does  he  rise  to  his  opportunities.  The  standard 
city-manager  charter  endows  no  single  individual  with  extraor- 
dinary authority  in  the  political  field.  In  theory  the  manager 
abstains  from  the  joy  of  political  warfare,  although  the  absence 
of  real  leaders  in  the  council  may  compel  him  to  enter  the 
public  forum,  usually  to  his  eventual  undoing.  The  manager'* 
devotion  to  administration  should  leave  the  field  clear  for  lay 
leaders  of  broad  policy,  but  how  can  civic  statesmen  be  found 
and  elevated  to  political  power? 

~T~  HIS  is  the  most  serious  question  awaiting  solution  with  re- 
X  spect  to  our  municipal  government  of  today.  Strong  munic- 
ipal parties  have  been  transitory;  they  lack  the  cohesive  bonds 
which  state  and  national  parties  possess.  Yet  it  is  true  that 
the  best  municipal  government  is  usually  found  where  local 
citizens'  associations  are  most  active.  Cincinnati  frankly  admits 
that  it  has  the  best  city  government  in  the  United  States. 
Weary  of  the  so-called  party  responsibility  of  the  Republican 
county  machine,  it  turned  to  a  non-partisan  citizens'  association 
for  relief.  Under  able  leadership  this  association  secured  the 
acceptance  of  a  manager  charter  which  it  has  since  successfully 
defended  against  its  enemies.  How  long  the  City  Charter  Com- 
mission can  hold  together  is  problematical  but,  while  shrewdly 
aware  of  the  influences  which  tend  toward  disintegration,  its 
members  realize  its  importance  to  good  government. 

The  success  of  the  Cincinnati  citizens'  group  should  encour- 
age reformers  elsewhere.  True,  such  a  municipal  party  labors 
under  heavy  handicaps  not  suffered  by  ordinary  party  organi- 
zations. The  effort  necessary  to  maintain  it  is  great  but  the 
service  to  be  rendered  is  tremendous.  Today  national  and 
state  politics  draw  off  much  of  the  cream  of  our  political 
ability  but  as  the  caliber  of  city  government  improves  the 
amount  of  high-grade  talent  available  to  it  will  increase.  As 
the  prestige  of  local  government  rises — and  it  is  rising  steadily 
and  promises  to  continue  to  do  so— natural  leadership  will 
assert  itself. 

It  is  clear  that  popular  confidence  in  city  government  has 
begun  to  return.  And  with  returning  confidence,  more  and 
more  duties  are  entrusted  to  the  municipality.  Although  the 
present  century  has  seen  rapid  strides  in  the  socialization  and 
humanization  of  city  activities,  the  present  burdens  of  local 
government  are  but  an  introduction  to  those  which  a  devel- 
oping Machine  Age  will  entrust  to  its  care. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  business  men  do  not  desire  ef- 
ficient government  because  it  encourages  socialism.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  a  correct  analysis  of  the  business  man's  attitude, 
it  is  true  that  new  taxes  and  new  responsibilities  are  voted 
most  freely  when  the  people  respect  their  municipal  officials. 
Numerous  examples  could  be  cited.  Conspicious  are  Dayton's 
history  since  1914  and  Cincinnati's  since  1926.  The  voters  of 
the  latter  city  refused  to  approve  new  taxes  or  bond  issues 
for  a  government  they  distrusted;  under  the  new  administration 
funds  have  always  been  forthcoming. 

Since  municipal  government  is  so  largely  a  housekeeping 
proposition,  we  may  expect  greater  participation  by  organ- 
ized women  in  city  politics  than  in  nation  or  state.  Witness  the 
local  units  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  which  are  attack- 
ing city  affairs  with  a  cooler  eye  and  a  more  scientific  attitude 
than  most  men's  organizations.  To  the  women  must  go  much 
of  the  credit  for  numerous  victories  for  reform.  Their  in- 
fluence will  be  for  municipal  socialism,  although  they  may  not 
call  their  program  by  that  name. 

No  field  illustrates  the  increased  demands  upon  our  city 
governments  and  our  greater  confidence  in  their  efficiency, 
than  the  current  movement  in  city  planning  and  zoning.  An 
owner  of  real  estate  now  holds  his  property  subject  to  legal 
restrictions  enforced  by  the  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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gradually    extending    its 
services  into  the  less  populous  cen' 
ters,    professional   social   work   is   princi' 
pally  a  product  of  the  cities.      ^     Stf    ^ 
The  largest  and  most  effective  social 
work  machinery  in  the  world  is 
in  New  York  City,  in  the 
heart    of    which    the 
School  is  located. 
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East  Tu/ent?  -Second  Street 
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SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Training  In 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
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Child  Welfare 
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Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
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courses  in  45  different  subjects  to  obtain  guidance  by 
experts  for  cultural  and  for  practical  purposes.  The 
courses  yield  credit.  Ask  for  free  booklet. 
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SOCIAL    PSYCHIATRY,     MEDICINE, 
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GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students    enrolled    for   the    full    course 

are    assigned    to    a    social    agency    for 

a    period   of    nine    months'    supervised 

intensive  field  work. 


A    summer    course    of  eight    wee\s    is 
open    to    experienced    social    workers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL  FOR 
STUDENT  TEACHERS 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS 

Offers  a  progressive  education  experience  to  students 
of  progressive  education 

Registration  open  until  October  first,  1931 
69  BANK  STREET  NEW  YORK  Crnr 


The  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  and  Health  Work 

A  new  and  enlarged  two-year  program  of  graduate 
training  for  Medical  Social  Wor^  is  now  offered 
under  leadership  of  full-time  staff  supervisor  in 
this  field. 

311    S.    Juniper   Street, 
Philadelphia 
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Untoersittp  of  Cfncago 

dlrabuate  ^>d)ool  of  Social 
&f  rlrir  r  .clbmmts'trattcm 


Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  1 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  4 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  28 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


iVnow  these 
interesting  subjects 

THE  Extension  School  of  Aduit 
Education,  New  York  University, 
offers  a  program  of  organised  yet  un- 
restricted  study  for  those  who  know  the 
importance  of  being  well  informed  and 
conversationally  interesting.  There  are 
no  requirements  beyond  your  ambition. 
Among  the  courses  to  be  offered  are 
An  Approach  to  Shakespeare — Some 
Problems  of  Modern  Social  Life — What 
the  Modern  Writers  are  Doing — The 
Modern  Poets. 

Registration  begins  on  Thursday,  Sep' 
tember  10th,  and  continues  through 
Saturday,  September  26th. 

Apply  for  Bulletin  now.     Make  plans  for  early 
registration.     Write  Dept.  S. 

RUFUS  D.  SMITH, 
Director,  University  Extension  Division 

NEW   YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

I       Washington  Square  East  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Loyola  University 

School  of  Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train' 
ing  for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's  degree. 


AUTUMN  QUARTER   OPENS   SEPTEMBER 
28,  1931 


Bulletins  and  further  information  on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


School  "/Nursing  °TaIe University 

A  Profei*ion  for  the  College  Woman 

interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  of 

social   service. 


The  thirty  months  course,  providing  an  Intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads 
to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR   OF   NURSING 

Present  study  body  Includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 

For    catalog    and    information    address: 
THE   DEAN 

The  SCHOOL  of  NURSING  of  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

NEW   HAVEN     :    CONNECTICUT 


NORTHWESTERN   UNIVERSITY 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

offers  for  1931-1932 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  in  SOCIAL  WORK 


Family  Case  Work 
Personality  Problems  in 
Family  Case  Work 


Domestic  Discord  Problems 
Group  Work  and  Recrea- 
tion 


For  fuller  information,   bulletins 
and  application   blanks,   address 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 
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SPEND  DELIGHTFUL  VACATION  on  large  farm,  modern- 
ized colonial  home.  Best  southern  cooking,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Swimming,  tennis,  golf  (no  fee),  only  six  hours 
from  New  York. 

Major   Marshall    W.   MaeDonald 

MEDIA    r\l    U 

Charles    Town,    Jefferson    Co.,    West    Virginia 
Rates:    SIS   a   week    and   up. 


An   Ideal  place  for  autumn  vacations 

Western  View  Farm 

NEW     MILFORD,    CONN. 
S3    milri   fr*m  Columbus   Circle  Elevation    1,OOO  ft** 

Hospitality    that    is    unique.        It    brings   back    friends    year 

after   year.     Twelfth   season. 

Riding      Tennis      Golf      Swimming      Mountain  climbing 
Or  rest  and  quiet  if  you  want  it.  Interesting  people. 

Rates:  $8  a  day,  $49  a  week. 
Telephone:  New  Milford  440.      Edward  G.  Ohmer,  Proprietor. 


A  Charming  New  England  Resort 

Chase's  •  on  •  Lake  Sunapee 

In  the  Lake  and  Mountain  Region 

Thoroughly     modern     In     its     appointments. 
Golf   and   horseback   riding   nearby — boating, 
bathing,    fishing. 
Fresh    vegetables,    milk    and    cream    from    our    own    farms. 

A   DELIGHTFUL   FAMILY    HOUSE 

ANNA  CHASE  P.  O.  GEORGES   MILLS,  N.   H. 


mi  i  it  HT  f  i  <  i  AI  i  * 

Unusual  environment  and  surroundings  offered  two  to  three 
children,  in  attractive  country  home  near  New  York  with 
happy  normal  family,  consisting  of  father,  mother  (former 
trained  nurse)  and  three  children.  Convenient  schools  and 
churches.  Six  acres,  trees,  lawns,  gardens,  pets. 

For  further  particulars  write  Fair-light  Orchards,  Little 
Falls,  New  Jersey. 

Telephone  >   LIliU   Falls    4-O6M 


BAR  P  QUARTER— CIRCLE  RANCH 

A  home  ranch  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  Wyoming.  Horse- 
back riding,  interesting  old  trails,  fishing.  More  than  an  ordinary  vacation. 
Address 

William    Paton,    Shell,    Wyoming 


Going  Abroad 

IT  is  rather  rash  of  course  to  generalize  on  the  strength  (or 
weakness)  of  the  handful  of  people  one  encounters;  but 
really  something  should  be  done  about  these  European  travel- 
ers. For  years  they  were  satisfied  to  be  lazy  or  athletic  at 
mountain,  camp,  or  seashore.  Now  they  are  fed  up.  They 
want  a  complete  change;  and  so  they  go  abroad.  Paris,  Lon- 
don. Berlin,  Vienna,  Budapest  and  other  much  talked  about 
cities  have  long  been  an  ambition ;  and  without  further  ado, 
they  pack  their  excessive  baggage,  together  with  their  mixed 
impressions  and  prejudices,  and  set  sail.  Then  follows  a  quick 
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succession  of  porters,  hotels,  meals,  et  al. — paying  at  every 
turn,  for  few  of  the  comforts  of  home.  The  admonition  of 
young  South  African  clergyman  to  one  of  his  English  brothers 
is  fairly  typical.  "Sydney,"  he  said,  "either  you  do  or  you  don't 
eat  this  German  food,  but  stop  complaining.  Only  of  course  it 
will  be  good  to  get  back  to  jolly  England,  and  I'll  appreciate 
it  more  than  ever."  And  then  they  crown  this  self-imposet 
punishment  with  the  weariness  that  comes  of  walking  through 
endless  museums,  palaces  and  castles. 

Yet  all  the  while,  quite  unnoticed,  governments  are  spread 
ing  nets   for  posterity.     That  there  hasn't  been   any  love  los 
in  Germany  for  the  French  is  an  old  story.     But  the  growing 
hatred  is  terrible   to  contemplate — and  perhaps   more   terrible 
not  to  contemplate.     In  Bolzano  and  Cortina  some  of  the  in 
habitants   timidly  tell    that   they   were   "born   in   Austria"   bu 
are  now  Italians.    In  Italy,  young  boys  soon  due  to  enter  two 
years  of  compulsory  military  training  say  they  try  not  to  thinl 
of  it  or  they  "would  go  mad."     In  Budapest,  a  vehemently  pa 
triotic  guide  points  out  their  war  memorial:    a  flag  which  al 
ways  flys  at  half  mast  on  a  very  tall  pole  that  tapers  off  into 
a  hand,  signifying  that  Hungary  will  yet  find  her  place  in  the 
sun;   and  the  pole  is  guarded  by  four  gruesome  statues  com 
memorating  the  loss  of   territory   to  Austria,   Czechoslovakia 
Jugoslavia,  Rumania. 

But  not  all  (!)  travelers  are  socially  or  economically  minded 
Then  why,  one  wonders,  don't  they  hand  themselves  a  vacation 
in    God's    own    country — places    along    the    Italian    lakes    lik 
Stresa,  where  tropical  trees  and  flowers  like  those  in  Bermuda 
mingle  with  the  mountains;  or  in  the  Black  Forest,  the  Aus 
trian  Tyrol,  the  Dolomites,  Switzerland,  and  dozens  of  othe 
places,  instead  of  running  in  and  out  of  museums  which  the 
seldom   patronize   at  home). 

Now  the  student  groups  are  having  all  sorts  of  attention 
heaped  on  them.  At  tea  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oskar  Bock, 
learned  of  the  fine  work  they  are  doing  through  the  Amt  fii 
Studentenwanderungen  (Doblergasse  2/26,  Vienna  VII) 
Theirs  is  a  very  "natural"  way  of  bringing  people  of  differ 
ent  countries,  with  a  common  interest,  together  through  walk 
ing,  climbing  and  canoeing  trips  in  summer,  and  skiing  in  win 
ter.  The  groups,  guided  by  trained  Austrian  students  o 
teachers,  are  small,  and  the  cost  nominal.  What  these  con 
tacts  mean  to  body,  mind,  and  spirit  are  intimately  revealec 
in  a  reading  of  some  of  the  diaries,  to  wit  (regrettably,  I  cam 
off  with  a  winter  one) : 

Tuesday,  December  24th,  started  with  a  loud  knock  on  the  bed 
room  door  by  Herbert  at  4.30  A.  M.,  and  ended  with  "lights  out 
at  ii  P.  M.  It  was  a  great  day.  It  was  not  only  our  introductio 
to  skiing,  not  only  our  introduction  to  the  grand  Austrian  moun 
tains,  but  our  introduction  to  camp  life  with  Austrian  students. 

Having  spent  the  previous  day  in  equipping  ourselves  in  Salz 
burg,  we  were  able  to  make  an  early  start.  Herbert  is  to  be  con 
gratulated  in  making  us  all  catch  the  train,  in  spite  of  our  almos 
successful  efforts  to  miss  it.  ... 

Replenished  with  coffee  at  Radstat,  we  packed  our  skis,  our 
selves  and  our  rucksacks  into  a  bus  and  drove  through  gorgeou 
scenery  to  Untertauern.  From  there  we  walked  to  our  presen 
abode.  None  died  on  the  way.  .  .  . 

In  the  evening  we  met  our  Austrian  friends  around  the  Christ- 
mas tree;  we  greeted  each  other  and  wished  each  other  Frohe 
Weihnachten.  Our  friends  then  gave  us  some  musical  items  inter- 
spersed with — items  by  ourselves. 

Thus  ended  the  first  perfect  day. 

JANET  SABLOFF 


(Continued  from  page  52)  municipality,  restrictions  which 
would  have  been  almost  unthinkable  thirty  years  ago.  The 
police  power  now  directs  how  he  must  subdivide  his  land,  what 
buildings  he  may  put  on  it,  their  size  and  the  use  to  which 
they  can  be  put.  The  owner  may  even  be  compelled  to  hold 
part  of  his  land  out  of  use  if  the  city  feels  that  some  day  it 
will  need  it  for  public  purposes.  The  fundamental  principle 
is  that  land  within  a  city  must  be  developed  in  an  orderly 
manner  for  the  best  use  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

The  forces  of  municipal  progress  are  cumulative.  Broader 
powers  of  planning  and  regulation  extending  to  other  fields  may 
be  reasonably  expected.  There  is  'more  that  our  city  govern- 
ments must  do — therefore  we  must  make  them  capable  of 
doing  it.  Our  city  governments  are  becoming  more  efficient — 
therefore  we  can  trust  them  with  more  to  do. 

RURAL  MUNICIPALITIES  OF  TOMORROW 
(Continued  from   page   37) 

n  Wisconsin  increased  nearly  400  per  cent  and  in  New  York 
about  900  per  cent. 

Increased  cost  of  government  was  inevitable  but  it  shot  up 
jut  of  all  proportion.  This  does  not  mean  that  county  of- 
kials  themselves  have  been  extravagant.  It  does  not  mean 
:hat  these  men  are  not,  many  of  them,  honest  and  trying  to 

10  justice  to  their  jobs.    It  does  mean  that  the  patch-quilt  form 
if  governmental  organization  existing  in  our  counties  has  simply 
lot  been  up  to  the  job  of  handling  efficiently  these  traditional 
esponsibilities.    A  wagon  built  to  carry  half  a  ton,  will  smash 
nto  splinters  if  two  tons  are  piled  upon  it.    Furthermore,  we're 
n  a  motor  age  and  wagons  are  out-of-date. 

People  are  always  making  things  more  complicated  than  they 
eally  are.  County  government  is  a  simple  enough  thing  when 
ve  remember  that  it  exists  solely  to  perform  certain  services; 
hat,  in  the  last  analysis,  you  and  I  created  it  because  we 
hought  it  would  be  much  simpler  if  certain  jobs  were  per- 
ormed  for  us  by  a  common  agency  that  could  save  us  the 
rouble  of  doing  them  ourselves.  There  was  the  job  of  pro- 
ecting  our  lives  and  property.  There  was  the  job  of  building 
icw  highways  and  bridges  and  keeping  old  ones  in  repair. 
There  was  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  a  "bad  man." 
There  was  the  question  of  what  happened  to  a  man's  property 
vhen  he  died.  Then  too,  we  couldn't  see  folks  starve.  So 
eople  who  were  too  old  or  too  weak  to  care  for  themselves 
ad  to  be  looked  after  by  others.  There  was  the  job  of  educat- 
ig  children.  And  that  of  keeping  the  county  clean.  And  pre- 
enting  disease  from  spreading.  So  we  soon  had  sheriffs  and 
ourts,  and  jails  and  schoolhouses,  and  poor  farms  and  asylums 
f  one  kind  or  another. 

All  of  which  was  well  and  good  until  citizens  of  a  few  coun- 

es  woke   up   and    realized   that  something  was  wrong.     The 

•ork  wasn't  being  done  well  and  it  cost  too  much  in  propor- 

on  to  the  service.     Many  guesses  were  made  as  to  what  was 

lie  matter — why  weren't  their  county  services  performed  more 

llciently?  There  were  battles  to  the  trumpet  blast  of  "Throw 

lie  rascals  out,"  but  soon  more  rascals  were  in.    Or  at  least 

Ijnditions   were    little    better,    because    the    fault    did    not    lie 

Irimarily   with    men,   but   with    the   way    in   which    men   were 

rganized. 

;  ^INALLY   an    important    truth   was    discovered — that    even 

good    men    couldn't    operate    effectively    under    the    existing 

I  lies.     And  then  attempts  were  made  to  change  the  rules,  only 

i  find  out  that  nobody  apparently  wanted  the  rules  changed — 

I-,  more  accurately,  that  the  political  parties  which  had  grown 

11  and   constituted    themselves   as   job-getting   agencies   for    a 
licet  group  of   officeholders,  were  perfectly  satisfied   to  leave 
I  ell   enough    alone.      Improve   the    machinery    and    some    men 
fight  find  themselves  without  jobs! 

I  There  was  nothing  new  or  strange,  of  course,  about  this. 
•  lie  fact  that  the  national  political  parties  had  their  roots  in 
le  counties,  however,  meant  that  when  anybody  tried  to  im- 
l-ove  county  government,  he  was  taking  an  axe  and  slashing 
J  the  source  of  life.  And  if  little  has  been  accomplished  in 
I'unty  government,  it  is  no  wonder.  Only  the  specter  of  bank- 
liptcy  could  frighten  most  of  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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WE'RE 
LAVISH  HOUSEKEEPERS 

and  proud  of  it 


HOW  irritating  are  the  economies  of  too  frugal  house- 
keeping! You  rush  into  your  hotel  room  late  in  the 
afternoon,  hop  under  the  shower,  reach  for  a  fresh  towel  — 
and  there  isn't  one.  The  day's  skimpy  supply  completely 
exhausted!  You  can  either  use  a  rumpled  towel  or  phone  — 
and  wait  —  for  an  extra  one  to  be  sent  up. 

Or  you  sit  down  to  your  desk  to  dash  off  a  few  letters  .  .  . 
find  rusty  pens,  a  caked  ink  well,  only  a  few  sheets  of 
stationery.  More  inconvenience  of  sending — and  waiting 
—  for  additional  supplies  to  be  brought! 

Economies  like  these  are  not  practiced  in  the  Statlers. 
In  our  houses  we  provide  such  an  abundance  of  supplies 
that  you  don't  need  to  phone  —  or  wait  —  for  anything. 
Your  bathroom  boasts  a  liberal  stack  of  bath  towels  and 
linen  face  towels  —  pure  white,  extra  size,  of  the  finest 
quality.  Even  the  shower  curtains  are  kept  fresh  and  clean. 

Moreover,  your  writing  desk  is  amply  stocked  with 
stationery — letterheads,  note  paper,  correspondence  cards, 
postals,  blotters,  telegram  blanks,  new  pens  of  different 
types,  fresh  ink  in  a  clean,  non-caking  well  —  even  the 
year's  calendar.  A  quantity  generous  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  industrious  correspondent! 

And  we're  not  only  lavish  housekeepers,  but  good  house- 
keepers —  proud  of  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  our  rooms, 
our  beds,  draperies,  walls  and  carpets. 

During  our  years  of  hotel-keeping  many  have  told  us 
we're  too  lavish.  Some  even  called  it  lavish  when  we  were 
the  first  hotels  to  provide  every  room  with  its  own  private 
bath,  circulating  ice  water,  free  radio  reception  —  a  news- 
paper under  the  door  every  morning.  But  we  shall  continue 
to  provide  unstintingly  all  the  conveniences  —  and  supplies 
—  which  mean  so  much  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of 
our  guests. 

Horeis 
STATL6R 

BOSTON  BUFFALO 

CLEVELAND  DETROIT  ST.    LOUIS 

in      NEW     YORK,      Hote/  Pennsylvania 
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WE    PRESCRIBE    A 

ton  ic 

WHEN  you  get  to  the  point  where  you're  a 
little  run  down,  a  little  irritable,  the  ohvious 
prescription  is — a  trip  to  Chalf  onte-Haddon 
Hall  .  .  .  where  there's  every  facility  for 
toning  up  tired  systems. 

First,  exercise !  Play  squash,  work  out  in 
the  gym,  try  a  game  of  golf  on  a  nearby 
course,  or  gallop  along  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
Then,  take  an  all-over  sun  bath,  or  a  health 
bath  supervised  by  an  expert.  Eat  .  .  .  and 
enjoy  .  .  .  the  meals  of  master-chefs.  Relax 
in  a  deck  chair  over  the  ocean,  inhaling  the 
bracing  salt  sea  air.  And  at  night  —  sleep. 
If  you  want  a  new  lease  on  life,  try 
the  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  prescription. 
Reasonable  rates  prevailing.  Write  for  in- 
formation. 

American  and  European  Plans 

CHALFONTE- 
HADDON  HALL 

ATLANTIC         CITY 

Leeds   and  Lippincott   Company 
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(Continued  from  page  57)  them  into  improving  the  sys 
tern.  This  specter  is  at  last  on  the  scene.  One  southern  count; 
which  has  been  in  default  in  bond  payments  for  severa 
months,  has  pledged  almost  half  of  its  total  property  assess 
ment  for  bonded  indebtedness!  There  are  many  others  of  th 
3072  counties  in  the  country  in  the  same  boat  or  on  the  docl 
waiting  its  arrival. 

It  is  probable  that  more  money  is  being  spent  by  any  one  o 
a  dozen  county  governments  today  than  was  spent  by  all  th 
counties  of  the  nation  half  a  century  ago.  Accurate  statistics  ar 
not  available  for  recent  years.  In  the  decade  from  1902  to  1913 
however,  county  expenditures  doubled  from  approximately  on 
half  a  billion  to  nearly  a  billion  dollars  according  to  federa 
census  figures.  The  largest  increase  in  expenditures  for  any  on 
purpose  during  that  period  was  for  roads  and  bridges — yet  ii 
1913  we  had  not  reached  the  great  era  of  highway  development 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  in  1913  was  still  wondering  what  lif 
was  all  about — the  Detroit  region  had  not  glimpsed  its  futur 
as  the  motor  center  of  the  world  and  the  inhabitants  of  th 
county  which  was  soon  to  have  more  miles  of  paved  highwa; 
than  any  area  of  similar  size  on  this  planet,  were  still  bumpinj 
over  dirt  and  gravel  roads. 

AS  the  demand  developed  for  counties  to  take  on  more  am 
more  functions,  legislatures  simply  passed  more  and  mon 
laws.  The  result  is  that  long,  detailed  lists  of  duties  have  beei 
chalked  down  for  each  county  office,  to  such  an  extent  that  i 
is  practically  impossible  for  the  man  who  votes  at  the  polls  ti 
know  whether  the  public  official  has  been  filling  his  office  satis 
factorily.  Indeed,  many  county  officials  at  the  end  of  thei 
first  terms  do  not  know  what  all  their  duties  are.  Thanks  ti 
intelligent  and  conscientious  clerks,  stenographers  and  book 
keepers,  plus  the  fact  that  nobody  else  knows  either,  they  "ge 
by." 

This  state  of  affairs  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  tha 
there  is  no  one  official  or  board  whom  the  voter  can  hold  re 
sponsible  for  the  administration.  The  people  in  most  countie 
choose  a  board  of  supervisors  or  a  board  of  county  commission 
ers  who  have  control  over  the  public  pocketbook.  Unfortu 
nately,  the  officers  for  whose  work  the  board  votes  funds  an 
not  appointed  by  the  board  but  take  their  authority  direc 
from  the  people.  A  clash  inevitably  results.  The  public  offi 
cial  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  his  office;  the  boari 
of  supervisors  is  in  no  position  to  know  whether  he  is  spendini 
too  much  money  or  'whether  the  requirements  of  his  office  ar 
such  that  he  needs  twice  the  amount  he  is  getting. 

Take  the  sheriff — a  typical  county  official.  Pass  up  thosi 
cases  in  which  sheriffs  multiply  their  salaries  tenfold  througl 
protection  to  illegal  enterprises — forget,  in  brief,  the  graft 
The  board  has  no  way  of  checking  up  on  this;  indeed,  it  ha 
no  check  on  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  sheriff's  office,  and  m 
way  of  finding  out  how  much  money  is  required  for  the  ade 
quate  police  protection  of  the  county.  The  sheriff  may  ask  foi 
an  appropriation  for  one  deputy  or  a  dozen,  and  the  only  pos 
sible  gauge  the  board  has  for  its  action  is  the  momentary  stat 
of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  law  enforcement.  No  in 
telligent  decision  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  sheriff  has  beei 
operating  his  department  effectively  can  be  attempted.  In  truth 
the  board  has  no  jurisdiction  over  him  except  in  the  sense  o 
allowing  the  appropriation  for  the  conduct  of  his  office.  While 
in  the  hands  of  a  strong  board,  this  may  become  a  powerfu 
weapon,  it  amounts  to  naught  if  the  board  is  weak  and  thi 
sheriff  a  vigorous  personality.  Ultimately,  the  appropriatioi 
decision  usually  rests  upon  a  series  of  political  maneuvers  01 
a  basis  of  "you  tag  me  and  I'll  tag  you." 

County  taxpayers  obviously  are  not  getting  their  money'; 
worth.  Millions  of  dollars  are  wasted.  There  are  too  man; 
holes  in  the  county  sock.  A  few  of  the  conspicuous  forms  o 
waste  which  are  manifested  in  almost  any  rural  county  havi 
been  classified  by  Dr.  Paul  W.  Wager  of  the  University  o 
North  Carolina  as  follows:  Too  many  officials  and  deputie: 
for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done;  the  employment  of  official: 
who  are  unqualified  for  their  work;  the  constant  "breaking  in' 
of  novices  both  as  chiefs  and  clerks;  losses  in  purchasing  sup^ 
plies  because  of  the  lack  of  centralized  systematic  buying;  in 
terest  paid  on  temporary  loans  and  loss  of  interest  on  tera 
porary  balances;  costly  and  dilatory  methods  of  collectinj 
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taxes;  abuse  and  neglect  of  public  property;  lack  of  any  system- 
atic accounting  in  some  instances  and  duplication  of  accounts 
in  other  instances;  idleness  or  lost  motion  on  the  part  of  public 
employes  because  of  poor  planning  and  poor  management; 
losses  resulting  from  delinquency  or  insolvency  on  the  part  of 
officials  and  taxpayers;  laxity  and  inequality  in  assessing  and 
listing  property;  unnecessary  overhead  because  of  a  duplication 
of  county  institutions. 

RANTED  the  inefficiency,  what  can  be  done  a'bout  it? 

First,  cut  the  cord  that  binds  politics  and  administra- 
tion !  There  is  no  Republican  way  of  building  a  bridge  and  no 
Democratic  way  of  running  a  county  hospital.  Politics  in  the 
broad  sense  is  essential,  but  it  should  be  limited  to  decision 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  Once  the  board  of  Oskaloosa 
County  has  decided  to  construct  a  new  highway,  politics  should 
end.  The  job  of  designing,  grading  and  paving  should  be  left 
to  an  engineer  who  is  an  expert,  and  he  should  be  appointed 
because  of  his  qualifications  for  the  job,  not  because  he  has 
voted  the  Republican  ticket  at  least  once  every  election. 

Second,  centralize  authority  so  we  can  place  praise  or  censure 
in  the  right  place.  Try  to  find  out  in  your  county — wherever 
it  may  be — who  is  responsible  for  something  gone  wrong.  No- 
body blundered.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  can  go  on  that 
should  not  go  on  and  yet  nobody  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
it! 

Third,  take  an  eraser  and  rub  out  some  of  the  boundaries. 
Perhaps  we  needed  more  than  three  thousand  counties  when 
'we  were  in  a  stagecoach  era  and  it  could  not  be  more  than  a 
day's  journey  from  the  boundaries  to  the  county  seat.  That's 
past.  Certainly  there  is  no  need  for  them  now,  and  startling 
sums  can  be  saved  by  consolidation.  These  things  will  help. 
Others  might  be  suggested. 

In  the  state  of  Virginia  alone,  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  estimated  that  a  possible  annual  savings 
in  the  operating  cost  of  the  county  government  of  at  least 
$1,500,000  could  be  made.  Its  recommendations  for  change 
included  reorganization  of  the  structure  of  county  government, 
and  improvement  in  administrative  practices. 

A  number  of  counties  have  been  making  experiments  which 
are  of  interest  in  this  connection.  These  counties  have  given 
up  the  job  of  attempting  to  run  the  public  business  on  the 
hydra-headed  plan  and  have  hired  a  manager.  In  so  doing 
they  have  taken  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  city  experience.  For 
more  than  four  hundred  American  cities  are  finding  good  gov- 
ernment under  the  city  manager  plan.  These  counties  are: 
Alamance  County,  N.  C.;  Cleveland  County,  N.  C. ;  Davidson 
County,  N.  C. ;  Guilford  County,  N.  C. ;  Robeson  County,  N. 
C. ;  Albemarle  County,  Va. ;  Arlington  County,  Va. ;  Augusta 
County,  Va. ;  Fairfax  County,  Va. ;  Pittsylvania  County,  Va. 

These  ten  counties  have  executives  who  may  be  considered  to 
have  attained  the  status  of  managers.     None  has  as  much  au- 
thority as  he  might  have — the  moss-covered  tradition  that  im- 
portant county  officers  should  be  elected  rather  than  appointed 
[is  not  lightly  cast  aside. 

There   has   been   talk   for  years   about   a   manager   plan   for 
[  :ounties.     This  handful  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  coun- 
':ies,  however,  were  the   first   to  break   away  from  false  gods 
and  to  make  a  start  toward  a  solution  of  the  county  problem. 
Dne  of  the  most  potent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  improve- 
nent  in  county  government  in  most  states,  it  should  be  said, 
s  the  state  constitution  itself.    When  county  officers  are  specifi- 
•ally  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  a  state,  an  amendment 
|:o  that  constitution  is  necessary  to  change  the  county  govern- 
|  nent  structure.     Nebraska  is  the  only  state  which  has  no  con- 
stitutional   provision    concerning    county    government.      In    six 
I  )ther     states — California,     Louisiana,     Maryland,     Montana, 
'  Vorth  Carolina  and  Virginia — the  constitution  gives  the  legis- 
1°  ature  power  to   alter   the   form   of   county  government  or   to 
lirovide  for  optional  forms.     Only  in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, however,  have  the  legislatures  used  this  power. 
I    Agitation  for  improvement  in  county  government  is  becom- 
uir  more   and   more  widespread.     Proposed   county   home-rule 
imcndments  to  the  constitutions  of  Ohio  and  Texas  are  pend- 

I  rig  and  citizen  movements  looking  toward  better  county  gov- 

II  rnment  are  under  way  in   a  dozen  other  states. 

Davison    County,    N.    C.,    the          (Continued    on    page    61) 
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and  neither  would  you 
if  you  had  ten  children 

Ten — and  another  one  coming!  Big  meals  to  get — endless  housework 
to  do.  All  Mrs.  Galozos  sees  in  more  cleanliness  is  more  work.  And 
she's  work -weary  as  it  is. 

A  sensible  plan  in  trying  to  overcome  her  indifference — and  make 
Mrs.  Galozos  more  eager  to  adopt  better  living  conditions — is  to 
lighten  her  daily  drudgery.  As  far  as  washing  and  cleaning  go, 
Fels-Naptha  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

For  Fels-Naptha  will  bring  Mrs.  Galozos  extra  help.  Unusually 
good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha.  Working  together,  they 
loosen  stubborn  grime— more  easily,  more  quickly.  They  get  things 
clean  without  hard  rubbing — even  in  cool  water. 

Write  Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of 
Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 
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Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Dyker  Heights  Home  for  Blind 
Children,  Inc. 

The  only  non-sectarian  Home  open  to  blind  children  from 
infancy,  for  special  care,  training  and  education  with  the 
advantage  of  sight-conservation  classes  and  special  classes 
for  the  blind  in  nearby  public  schools. 

Musical  training  a  specialty. 

Under  management  of  a   registered  nurse  and  dietitian. 

Visitors  welcome. 

(Supported  by  small  endowment  and  voluntary  contri- 
butions.) 

For  particulars,   rates,  etc.,   apply  to  the   Home. 

1255 — 84th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

T*  ft  H        ,  i          *c   f\f\       (including 

The  Survey — Twice  a   Month — J3.UU   &f  Graphic) 

Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 
Surrey   Associates,   Inc.,    112   East    19th   St.,   New   York 


Name. . 


Address 10-1-31 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Aid  to  Intelligent  Buying 


:ONSUMERS'     RESEARCH,     INC. — 

340  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City.  Stuart 
Chase,  Pres.;  F.  J.  Schlink,  Tech.  Director. 
Organized  on  a  non-commercial  basis  to  pro- 
vide unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
goods  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  In- 
dividual subscriptions  at  $2  a  year  include 
the  Handbook  of  Buying  and  periodic  bulle- 
tins. Ten  copies  of  each  sent  to  Welfare 
Agencies  at  special  rate  of  $5.  Circular  on 
request. 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  W«.t  43rd 

Street,  New  York.  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Presi- 
dent;  Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Assistant  Director. 
Represent!  co-operative  efforts  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Association  of  Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION    OF    VOLUNTEERS    IN 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 151   Fifth  Avenue. 

Volunteer    Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.,  Alfreds  Page,  Sec'y. 


Child  Welfare 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION,  INC. 425    Fourth    Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams.  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 
CRIPPLED      CHILDREN,      INC.   — 

An  Association  of  agencies  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  cripple.  Edgar 
F.  Allen,  Pres.;  Harry  H.  Howett,  Sec., 
Elyria,  Ohio. 


NATIONAL   CHILD   LABOR  COMMIT  - 

TEE —  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION       OF      COMMUNITY 
CHESTS     AND     COUNCILS  — 

1815  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Mrs.   F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN    CHILD    HEALTH    ASSO- 
CIATION   450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 

Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  INC. —  Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Austin  A.  Hayden, 
M.D.,  Chicago:  Executive  Director.  Orson 
N.  Kelly,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement ;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. — Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charlef 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  _  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION      OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director:  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director: 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad 
vance  in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice   L.    Edwards,    executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington. 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions  on  home,  school,  institution  and  com 
munity.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Horn' 
Economics;  office  of  editor.  620  Mills  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager. 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN   FOUNDATION    FOR   THE 

BLIND,  INC.—  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology.  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial    Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—  Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105    E.    22d    St.,   New   York. 

Composed  of  24  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

President,    Mrs.    Orrin    R.    Judd 
Indian  Work.  Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director 
Migrant  Work.  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary 
Adela    J.    Ballard.    Western    Supervisor 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary: 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1.288  local  Y.W.C.A's  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  8S  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient.  T  atin  America  and  Hut-one. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THt 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 347      Madison      Avenue,      New 

York  City.  Composed  of  360  business  and 
professional  men  representing  1,500  local 
Associations,  Maintains  a  staff  of  120  sec- 
retaries serving  in  the  United  States  and 
150  secretaries  at  work  in  32  foreign  coun- 
tries. Francis  S.  Harmon,  President:  Adrian 
Lyon,  Chairman  General  Board;  Fred  W. 
Ramsey,  General  Secretary. 

William  E.  Speers,  Chairman  Home  Divi- 
sion. William  B.  Foster.  Chairman  Per- 
sonnel Division.  Thomas  \V.  Graham, 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfred  W. 
Fry.  Chairman  Foreign  Committee. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOC1A- 
TION — 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
Joseph  Lee,  president:  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — C.  M.  Bookman,  president, 
Gncinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulk-tin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON   INTERRACIAL  CO- 

OPERATION 703  Standard  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway.  New  \ork.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Women's  Trade  Union 


NATIONAL      WOMEN'S      TRADE 
UNION    LEAGUE   OF   AMERICA — 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honorary  president; 
Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  president;  Miss 
Elisabeth  Christman,  secretary-treasurer, 
Machinists  Building,  9th  and  Mt.  Vernon 
Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organizations;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  publi- 
cation, Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Informa- 
tion given. 


(Contnued  from  page  59)  first  county  to  hire  a  manager, 
furnishes  most  interesting  glimpses  of  the  possibilities  that  lie 
in  this  direction.  In  one  year,  under  the  manager  plan,  Davidson 
County  established  centralized  purchasing,  installed  a  budget 
system,  reduced  the  outstanding  indebtedness  and  cut  down  the 
tax-rate.  Striking  savings  were  effected  on  various  items.  For 
instance,  in  1926  the  tax  scrolls  cost  $181 ;  in  1927,  $30.  In 
1926  the  tax  abstracts  cost  $8.50  per  thousand,  in  1927,  $4.24. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  first  year  under  this  type  of  gov- 
ernment speak  for  themselves. 

Take  Augusta  County,  Va.,  which  has  been  operating  under 
the  manager  plan  since  April  1927,  when  Fred  T.  Prufer,  long 
clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  was  given  new  powers  and 
became  virtually  a  manager.  While  Mr.  Prufer's  powers  do 
not  reach  to  authority  over  elective  officials,  he  is  in  a  position 
to  correlate  their  work.  Through  a  complete  financial  state- 
ment submitted  monthly  to  the  board,  active  administration  of 
debts  and  a  thoroughgoing  budget,  he  is  able  to  provide  a  cen- 
tralized financial  control  never  before  realized. 

But  results  rather  than  methods  are  what  count.  The 
county  has  regularly  borrowed  money  at  4^4  Per  cent  while 
its  sinking  funds  are  earning  6  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  manager-clerk  regime,  all  debt  had  been  wiped 
out  except  long-term  bonds  for  the  repayment  of  which  pro- 
vision was  definite.  During  his  first  fiscal  year,  1927-8,  the 
debt  was  reduced  $57,665,  in  addition  to  the  increase  of  the 
sinking  fund.  During  the  next  year,  a  county  debt  of  $18,600 
was  absorbed,  $20,000  road  notes  paid  off,  and  three  minor 
obligations  redeemed.  This  was  done,  it  is  significant  to  note, 
in  the  year  following  a  decrease  in  the  county  and  road  tax- 
rates  that  lowered  taxes  in  all  the  seven  districts  of  the  county. 

From  1923-4  to  1926-7,  Augusta  County's  expenditures 
jumped  from  $550,570  to  $737,916.  From  this  point  they 
dropped  gradually  to  $612,482  in  1929-30.  Thus  good  man- 
agement actually  saved  the  county  $125,334  in  a  three-year 
period  when  local  government  costs  generally  throughout  the 
country  were  increasing.  So  satisfactory  has  been  the  experi- 
ence, and  so  general  has  become  the  interest  in  this  subject, 
that  the  National  Municipal  League  has  published  a  Model 
County  Manager  Law. 

There  is  some  chance,  then,  of  developing  an  efficient  county 
organization  to  do  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  And  the 
need  is  there.  It's  all  a  very  human  thing,  after  all. 

TAKE  Oscar  Schultz.  A  worker  in  a  Detroit  automobile 
factory,  he  was  respectable,  hard-working,  a  skilled  me- 
chanic. He  had  some  savings  in  the  bank.  There  was  a  mort- 
gage on  the  little  house  he  had  bought  a  few  miles  outside  of 
Detroit  near  Gratiot  Avenue,  a  paved  super-highway  on  which 
he  could  drive  to  work  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Oscar  lost  his  job.  It  was  no  fault  of  his,  just  the  de- 
pression. His  savings  soon  vanished.  Now  he  can't  meet  the 
payments  on  the  house,  he  can't  buy  gasoline  for  his  car,  he 

(In  answering  advertisements 


can't  buy  food  for  his  children,  he  can't  pay  his  taxes.  He 
has  gone  from  comparative  prosperity  to  complete  dependence 
upon  society  in  a  few  months.  It  might  happen  to  anyone. 

Somebody  has  to  do-  something  about  Oscar.  Otherwise, 
he  and  his  family  will  starve.  It  is  the  county's  job.  No  pri- 
vate agency  can  or  should  be  called  upon  to  cope  with  it.  No 
other  governmental  unit  is  involved,  since  the  Schultz  home  is 
miles  outside  the  limits  of  Detroit.  Yet  the  county  in  which 
Oscar  lives  has  no  adequate  organization  with  which  to  cope 
with  such  a  problem.  There  is  a  poor  fund,  to  be  sure,  admin- 
istered loosely  by  an  elected  superintendent  working  with  the 
township  supervisors.  It  would  be  all  right  if  there  were  only 
a  few  Oscars,  but  when  there  are  thousands,  the  job  of  doing 
something  about  them  becomes  serious. 

Now  Ben  Williams,  supervisor  of  Oscar's  township,  is,  to 
quote  Oscar  directly,  one  "tarn  fine  man."  He  is  doing  the 
best  he  can  in  the  emergency.  He  is  spending  more  time  on 
the  job  than  he  should.  He  is  fighting  hard  for  appropriations 
to  keep  people  from  starving  to  death.  He  is  working  nights 
getting  food,  clothing  and  fuel  to  folks.  The  cost  of  caring  for 
the  poor  has  multiplied  ten  times  in  a  year.  Williams  is  not 
at  fault.  He's  doing  everything  humanly  possible.  I  know 
him  well.  I  have  known  many  like  him.  And  his  eyes  have 
dark  circles  under  them  from  work  and  worry  over  a  situation 
not  of  his  own  creation,  with  which  he  is  not  capable  of  coping 
satisfactorily.  Yet  he  feels  responsible. 

He  is  not  responsible,  at  least  he  shouldn't  be.  If  the  county 
were  in  truth  a  rural  municipality,  organized  effectively  along 
logical  lines,  such  situations  could  be  met.  The  manager  plan, 
which  has  turned  graft-ridden  cities  into  efficient  businesses, 
should  be  equally  effective  in  counties.  At  present  politics,  in 
a  narrow  sense,  prevents.  Do  you  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
Williams,  supervisor  of  a  fairly  well  populated  township, 
could  get  Murphy,  supervisor  of  a  completely  rural  township 
in  the  north  of  the  county,  to  give  a  job  on  the  roads  in  his 
section  to  Oscar  Schultz?  Not  on  your  life.  Politics  isn't 
played  that  way — Murphy  gives  any  jobs  he  has  to  men  who 
will  vote  for  him  at  the  next  election.  You  and  I  would  do 
the  same — given  the  same  conditions. 

Change  the  set-up.  Make  the  area  big  enough  so  it  can 
be  run  efficiently.  Abolish  the  township  without  a  qualm. 
Look  critically  at  the  county.  Take  a  section  in  which  there 
are  ten  small  counties.  This  means  ten  courthouses,  ten  jails, 
ten  poorhouses,  ten  health  officers,  ten  county  treasurers,  every- 
thing that  one  county  has  multiplied  by  ten.  Crazy  decentrali- 
zation. 

Perhaps  the  counties  cannot  be  consolidated.  Local  senti- 
ment may  be  too  strong.  Citizens  may  be  willing  to  pay 
through  the  nose  to  preserve  county  lines.  They  will  favor 
a  theoretical  merger,  but  will  fight  to  retain  the  identity  fur- 
nished by  their  own  county  name.  "If  you  want  what  senti- 
ment is  in  the  name  of  a  general  or  something,  pay  for  it  and 
quit  growling  about  taxes,"  (Continued  on  page  63) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TTT-C    CTT"D\7"CV         112  EAST  1 9th  STREET 
TEU  ALGONQUIN  7490  1  £111     O  U  AY  V  HI  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


MAN,  College  graduate,  experienced  social 
worker,  desires  position  as  head  supervisor  or 
assistant  superintendent  in  child  caring  institu- 
ton.  Excellent  references.  6914  SURVEY. 


REGISTERED  NURSE  desires  change,  Pub- 
lic Health,  Medical  Social  Service  or  Convalescent 
Home.  Training  and  experience.  References. 
6923  SURVEY. 

MANUAL    TRAINING     INSTRUCTOR 

Young  man,  Oswego  Graduate,  High  School  In- 
structor desires  position  in  Industrial  Arts  and 
Shopwork,  evenings,  with  social  organization. 
6925  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 

Years  of  experience  as  executive  dealing  with 
children,  desires  to  connect  as  executive  of  chil- 
dren's institution.  Pleasing  personality.  Highest 
reference.  6926  SURVEY. 


WOMAN,  32,  desires  position.  Assistant  Execu- 
tive, Social  Settlement.  Five  years  experience 
directing  girls'  work  and  summer  camp.  Seven 
years  teaching.  6927  SURVEY. 


CAPABLE,  energetic  young  woman  wishes 
executive  position  preferably  charity  organiza- 
tion, New  York;  experienced  in  membership  and 
extension  work;  appeal  writing;  moderate  salary. 
6928  SURVEY. 


MAN  with  seven  years  settlement  boys  work 
experience  desires  change.  Has  developed  un- 
usual boys  programs  in  city  and  country;  al»o 
has  developed  leadership,  responsibility  and  love 
of  nature  in  boys.  References.  6916  SUEVKY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  experienced 
in  all  lines  of  boys  work  in  settlement,  wishes 
position  in  settlement.  Experienced  in  develop- 
ing boys  interest  in  all-year  out-door  life.  Refer- 
ences as  to  ability  and  accomplishment.  6917 
SURVEY. 


DIETITIAN— Housekeeper  is  looking  for 
suitable  position,  preferably  children's  home  in 
the  country.  6929  SURVEY. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


Libraries — Social  Agencies 

A  complete  set  of  bound  volumes  of  THE 
SURVEY  (64  volumes),  including  Charities 
and  The  Commons,  and  Charities  (its  earlier 
names)  from  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  to  date  is  offerel 
for  sale  because  of  reduced  shelf-room  in 
the  owner's  library.  What  am  I  offered, 
f.o.b.  New  York?  6906  SURVEY. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  A  Social  Worker  for  the  Staff  of 
a  general  Hospital  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  United  States.  Must  be  college  graduate  with 
•ither  two  years  case  work  experience  in  an 
agency  with  good  standards  or  certificate  from 
a  school  of  Social  Work.  6902  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Social  Worker  trained  and  expe- 
rienced in  child  placement.  Board  of  Control, 
State  Capitol,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurse*,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  CASE  WORK,  with  ex- 
ecutive ability,  wanted  for  a  child  placing  society. 
Experience  in  the  children's  field  a  requirement. 
Age  not  over  35,  apply  in  writing — stating  age, 
education,  training  and  experience;  to  Miss  Cur- 
tis, 270  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


SUPPLYING     INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Groceries 

Hudson    and    North   Moore    Street* 
New   York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BELIEVING  some  men  and  women  are  bur- 
dened, anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  per- 
plexing personal  problems,  retired  physician 
offers  friendly  counsel.  Nothing  medical,  no 
fees.  6794  SURVEY. 


Have  you  Property  to 
sell  or  rent? 

—Cottages  to  rent— or  for  sale 
tor  next  season? 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:    30   cents    a    line, 
$4.20  per  inch. 

For   further   information,   writt   I* 

ADVIBTISINC    DEPARTMENT. 

SURVEY   GRAPHIC 
111   East  19th   St..   New  York.   N.  Y. 


The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11   East  44th  Street 

New  York  City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  of  Pauline  R. 

Strode,    Pb.B.    University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate   of   Chicago   School  of   Civic*  and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors ;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


of  Philanthropic,  and  Wealthy  Per- 
sons: 25,000  New  England  Names; 
$300,000  given  to  one  society  thrt 
Mail  Appeals.  Write  for  prices  tC 

PUBLICITY   SERVICE    BUREAU 
69     Newl.urT     Street,      Boston,      Mau. 


LISTS 

4th      floor. 


RESORT 


Play  and  Rest  where  Food  is  Best,   at  the 

LIGHTHOUSE  RETREAT 

Golfing,    Tennis,    Fishing,    Delightful    Ram- 
bling, Horseback  Riding 
In  Rustic  Wooded  Hills  and   Valley, 

Richmond,    Staten    Island,    New    York 
44)1    Lighthouse   Aye.     Tel. :  Donean  Hills  6-1(41 


REAL    ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 

For  sale.  Modern  attractive  five  room  bungalow 
Healthiest  California  climate.  Fruit  and  flowers 
Close  to  Stanford  University  and  Palo  Alto 
$4200.  Terms.  Box  33,  Los  Altos,  California 


NEW    YORK   STATE 


LONG  ISLAND.  Highly  restricted  commu 
nity,  one  hour  from  New  York.  Free  membershi) 
in  Country  Club,  golf  course,  tennis,  boating 
bathing  (pavilion  and  pool)  with  property.  Cornel 
lot  60  x  100.  All  improvements.  Excellent  in 
vestment.  Address  South  Shore,  Survey. 


PAMPHLETS 


RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS  REMEDIES  (15c),  Tm 
PROFIT  MOTIVE  (lOc),  ROADS  TO  FREEDOI 
(lOc),  ONE  BILLION  WILD  HORSES  (lOc) 

Address:      League      for      Industrial      Democracy 
112  East   19th   Street,   New  York. 

STATE     GOVERNMENT,     illustrated     monthl 
$2.50  a  year.    American    Legislators'   Ass 
elation,    850    East    58th    Street,    Chlcag 
Illinois. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  at  NURSING  shows  th> 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  th 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library 
$3.00  a  year.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  Yort 
N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HrGKHt:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year 
published  by  the  National  Committe  for  Mentt 
llTti«n«.  45(  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Your 
Own 
Agency 


THIS  is  the  counseling  and 
placement  agency  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the 
National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing.  National.  Non- 
profit making. 

Booklet  sent  upon  request. 


(Agency) 

130    EAST   22nd    STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Please  Remit 

cash   with  order 

in  sending  Class  • 

ified    Advertise  - 

ments   to   Survey  Graphic   or  Survey 

MidmontUy. 

Address 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIPT. 

112  Ea.t  19th  St.  New  York  City 
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MULTIQRAPHINQ 

TYPEWRITING 

PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

MAILING 


"Post  Haste,"  our  monthly  paper 
on  mail  advertising,  will  doubtless 
be  of  interest  to  you.  Send  us 
your  address  and  we'll  take  pleas- 
ure in  placing  you  on  our  mailing 
list. 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE—  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  BARCLAY     7-9633 


SALES   CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED    AND    WBITTEN 


HULTICRAPBING     —    MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING  —  FILLING-IK 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 

and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

If  you   will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and   cheaper 
than  you  can   in  your  own  office. 
Let  ut  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 

Mailing  Company 
34th   Street   at  8th   Avenue 

Medalion    1473 


HOOVEN  ACTUAL  TYPED 
LETTER  CO. 

122   FIFTH   AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(No  connection  with  Hooven  Lit  ten,  Inc.) 

SERVICE  24  HOURS  A  DAY 
Also  complete   Process,  Multigraph- 
ing, Addressing,  Signing  and 
Mailing   Dept'i. 

TEL.  NO.  CHELSEA  4237 


Write  for  the  new 

BOOK  LIST 

Books  displayed  at  the 

First   International   Congress  OH 

Mental  Hygiene 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
lists  ever  published  of  books  on 
social  work  and  kindred  fields. 

Cla»lfied   In  23    Section.— 

Lining    recent    and    standard    publication!    at 
regular   price*,    poitpaid 

The  Survey  Book  Department 

112  C.  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  page  61)  challenged  Governor  Al  Smith 
a  few  years  ago.  It  is  not  human  nature  to  do  so. 

But  at  least  officers  of  these  counties  might  get  together 
around  a  table  and  figure  out  what  services  could  be  carried  on 
best  cooperatively.  They  won't,  of  course,  not  while  the  county 
is  the  particular  bailiwick  of  a  particular  political  boss.  But 
if  people  understand  what  they  are  paying  for  and  why,  even 
a  political  boss  may  be  toppled  from  his  throne. 

The  county  as  it  exists  today  is  not  an  effective  agency  of 
the  state  for  social  service.  It  is  far  more  an  instrument  of 
the  political  party  for  its  own  selfish  purposes.  But  as  Richard 
'.  Childs  has  pointed  out,  "If  county  governments  once  be- 
came trustworthy  and  capable  of  taking  on  large  tasks,  they 
would  speedily  become  great  rural  municipalities,  solving  many 
of  the  social  problems  of  county  life  and  bringing  to  rural 
dwellers  many  of  the  benefits  of  modern  science  which  cities 
give  to  their  people." 

As  for  the  ultimate  solution,  what  we  have  been  discussing 
are  but  gropings  toward  it.  They  have  an  immediate  practical 
benefit  in  saving  money  for  taxpayers.  Yet  they  may  have  a 
deeper  significance.  If  county  government  is  put  on  a  business 
basis,  the  political  party  feed-trough  is  removed.  Such  an 
event,  if  and  when  it  takes  place,  conceivably  might  result  in 
a  complete  reshaping  of  our  national  political  psychology. 
Counties  as  they  now  exist  may  disappear  or  become  mere 
administrative  arms  of  the  states.  On  the  other  hand,  accorded 
a  greater  degree  of  self-government  they  may  develop  as  real 
rural  municipalities.  What  we  are  immediately  interested  in, 
however,  is  the  lowering  of  tax  bills  and  the  improvement  of 
service.  Better  and  cheaper  government,  at  least,  is  in  sight. 


FROM   HISTORY'S   RAG-BAG 
(Continued  from  page  41) 


fun   to  delve  among   them. 
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crescent — this  coast  was  one  of  the  high-water-marks  of  the 
Moslem  invasion.  I  should  like  to  go  through  that  and  other 
collections  again,  now  that  1  have  seen  the  Minoan  decorations, 
because  I  certainly  remember  seeing  those  groups  of  seven 
discs,  each  of  concentric  circles,  such  as  distinguish  some  of  the 
golden  Mycenean  ornaments,  a  design  that  came  from  Crete. 
In  Pola,  Zara,  and  other  places  that  were  so  little  a  while 
ago  Austrian  and  spoke  German  but  now  are  Italian,  you  can 
see  the  efforts  to  appear  Italian.  Further  down,  whe're  the 
rule  is  now  that  of  Jugoslavia,  you  find  German  and  Italian 
wrenched  into  Slavic  terminology.  In  Montenegro,  unwillingly, 
the  old  culture  is  encrusted  with  the  Jugoslav  dominion.  But 
in  all  these  places,  let  the  new  rulers  enforce  as  best  they  may 
a  superficial  conformity  .  .  .  underneath  and  easily  discernible 
if  you  take  the  trouble  to  search  for  and  inspect  the  in- 
advertent, neglected  scraps  in  history's  rag-bag,  you  will  find 
the  marks  of  a  continuous  life.  I  quote  again  from  Dr.  Chubb: 

That  aspect  of  historical  research  known  as  archaeology  may  be 
said  to  begin  when  man  ceases  to  speak  for  himself  and  must  be 
spoken  for.  In  the  actual  garnering  of  materials  for  the  history 
of  peoples,  archaeology  comprises  the  acquisition  of  data  not  con- 
tained in  libraries  or  governmental  archives 

It  is  mostly  in  the  rag-bag  and  the  scrap-heap  that  mankind 
leaves  his  unconscious  and  most  revealing  records.  It  is  great 
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STRONG  MAYOR  vs.  CITY  MANAGER 

(Continued   from    page    27) 


Illinois  Legislature  bills  have  been  introduced  authorizing  cities 
to  adopt  a  manager-council  plan  of  government,  but  they  have 
not  excited  any  great  enthusiasm  in  Chicago.  There  it  is  felt 
that  much  greater  independence  must  be  won  from  the  state 
legislators  for  the  metropolitan  district;  that  this  would  be  of 
much  greater  importance  than  a  mere  permission  to  adopt  a 
restricted  manager  system.  It  must  be  complete  home  rule 
without  domination  of  any  kind  from  Sprinfield.  Chicago  then 
can  think  about  the  sort  of  city  governing  charter  it  wants. 
Home  rule  is  going  to  be  a  powerful  issue  in  Cook  County 
in  the  1932  campaign  for  election  of  a  governor  and  members 
of  the  two  legislative  houses  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  relief 
can  be  secured  toy  Chicago  before  the  1933-34  legislative  session 
— if  even  then,  unless  a  constitutional  convention  meanwhile 
can  accomplish  it.  Illinois  governors  and  the  state  legislature 
have  long  been  unsympathetic  toward  Chicago. 

Cermak  is  a  politican  of  the  old  school  and  for  thirty  years 
has  been  closely  identified  with  the  Chicago  Democratic  Party. 
He  is  every  bit  as  much  a  politician  as  William  Hale  Thomp- 
son, perhaps  more  of  an  organization  man  than  Thompson, 
yet  so  far  in  his  four-year  administration  begun  in  April, 
Cermak  has  indicated  a  definite  desire  for  municipal  govern- 
mental reform. 

It  will  be  intensely  interesting  to  watch  Chicago  for  the 
next  four  years  because  if  Cermak's  plans  do  not  work  out  a 
real  citizens'  movement  for  radical  reform  is  morally  certain 
to  develop — if  it  does  not  come  about  before  his  present  term 
is  finished. 

Likewise  Chicago  is  going  to  continue  keeping  an  eye  on 
Cincinnati  and  other  cities  where  the  new  plans  are  working 
more  or  less  successfully.  The  idea  of  hiring  a  capable  man 
to  run  a  city  government  at  a  decent  salary  just  as  private 
corporations  hire  capable  men  at  far  better  salaries  to  adminis- 
ter much  smaller  turnovers  than  -big  cities  have  annually,  is 
undoubtedly  capturing  the  imagination  of  some  of  the  public. 
It  is  slow  work,  but  it  is  getting  alone  nevertheless.  The  most 
powerful  argument  the  manager-council  propagandists  have, 
next  to  the  one  they  have  overlooked — the  political  set  up 
necessary  as  a  foundation  before  anything  worth  while  can  be 
accomplished — is  that  very  dollar-mark  argument.  If  Cin- 
cinnati, one-sixth  the  size  of  Chicago,  can  pay  its  city  manager 
$25,000  a  year  and  consider  the  investment  a  very  good  one, 
while  Chicago  pays  its  chief  executive  $18,000  a  year  and  not 
be  convinced  that  it  is  getting  its  money's  worth,  the  manager 
idea,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  is  so  much  seed  falling  on  fertile 
ground. 
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Join  the 

Tower  Health  League 


More  than  a  million  people  have  sent  for  copies  o/  "Self-Directed 
Body-Building  Drills"  and  Exercise  Charts.  Each  weel^  thousands 
of  letters  come  to  the  Metropolitan  Tower  telling  how  proper 
exercise  has  brought  better  physical  and  mental  health  to  the 
members  of  the  Tower  Health  League — the  biggest  gymnasium 
class  in  the  world.  From  the  Metropolitan  Tower  special  radio 
exercises  are  broadcast  in  fifteen  minute  periods  every  morning 
except  Sundays  and  holidays.  Tou  may  choose  your  oum  class 
each  morning  at  whatever  time  is  convenient,  between  6:45  and 
8:00  A.  M. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Dept.   10-S-31 
One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "Self-Directed  Body-Building 
Drills"  containing  diagrams  and  descriptions  of  the  32  exer- 
cises planned  for  the  members  of  the  Tower  Health  League. 


Name 

Address 

City. ...  State. ... 


IT  up  straight,  take  a  deep  breath  and 
promise  yourself  three  things  —  better 

health,  better  appearance  and  a  greater  capacity 

for  success. 

The  chances  are  that  you  have  more  brains 
than  brawn  and,  like  many  others,  lack  the 
physical  tone  needed  for  your  work  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  "I  get  enough  exer- 
cise and  I  haven't  the  slightest  desire  to 
have  big,  bulgy  muscles."  Bulgy  muscles 
are  not  essential  to  good  health.  Occasional 
week-end  games  will  not  develop  the  physi- 
cal tone  that  comes  only  from  regulated 
daily  exercise  the  year  round. 

The  muscles  you  use  each  day  are  not  the 
ones  which  need  exercise.  Those  you  do 
not  use  need  it.  If  you  will  begin  stretch- 
ing them  this  autumn,  you  will  soon  enjoy 
a  sense  of  mental  and  physical  well-being 
and  be  better  fit  to  meet  changing  seasons. 

Will  you  try  a  few  experiments  in  order  to 
find  out  how  many  of  your  muscles  are 
very  much  in  need  of  exercise?  Give  your- 
self fifteen  minutes  of  intelligent  muscle- 
stretching  in  your  own  room.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  you  will  know  which 
important  muscles  have  been  neglected. 


«<s> 
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Where  vacuum  cleaners  and  electric  washing 
machines  have  replaced  brooms  and  wash- 
boards, and  automobiles  have  made  long  walks 
unusual,  many  a  good  muscle  has  gone  soft. 
Muscles  intended  to  be  used  in  chopping  wood, 
pumping  water,  digging,  planting,  rowing  and 
swimming  are  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
X  those  who  burn  gas  or  fuel  oil,  turn  faucets, 
have  no  gardens  and  seat  themselves  com- 
fortably in  power  boats  or  motor  cars. 

Wake  up  the  little -used  muscles  which 
need  exercise.  Your  heart  is  a  muscle  and 
the  walls  of  your  blood-vessels,  stomach 
and  intestines  are  largely  muscle.  If  your 
diaphragm — a  muscle  —  is  not  exercised, 
your  lungs  can  do  only  part  of  their 
work  and  the  abdominal  organs  will  be- 
come sluggish  because  they  lack  the  stimu- 
lating massage  which  an  active  diaphragm 
gives. 

No  one  who  has  any  organic  weakness 
should  exercise  without  the  advice  of  a 
competent  physician.  Misdirected  or  too 
violent  exercise  may  be  harmful.  Proper 
and  intelligently  directed  exercise  promotes 
health  for  young  and  old  and  enables  them 
to  get  more  joy  out  of  life. 
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SURVEYING 


CONSUMER  CREDIT 


AND 


PERSONAL  FINANCE 


CONVENTION  AND  YEAR  BOOK 


The  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Personal  Finance  Companies 
will  be  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  in  Washington,  October 
20th  to  23rd,  1931. 

The  personal  finance  business,  relying 
upon  the  principle  that  wholesome  business 
success  is  built  upon  a  foundation  of  economic 
facts  socially  rationalized,  constantly  solicits 
the  counsel  and  support  of  social  workers.  It 
extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  those  in- 
terested in  its  affairs  to  attend  its  annual  con- 
vention. 

This  year  the  convention  program  will  not 
only  include  a  frank  examination  of  personal 
finance  but  also  a  study  of  the  adjacent  fields 
of  consumer  credit.  Many  outstanding  figures 
in  the  fields  of  business,  lajppr,  and  of  govern- 
ment will  participaj 
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The  proceedings  of  this  annual  convention 
containing" authoritative  discussions  of  con- 
sumer credit, — its  commercial  problems  and 
its  public  responsibilities — will  be  available 
in  a  Year  Book  to  be  published  about  Novem- 
ber first,  1931. 

It  may  be  ordered  from  the  address  below. 
The  price  is  one  dollar  a  copy,  postpaid. 
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PUBLIC  RESPONSIBILITY 
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BALANCE 
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PREPARATION  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

FOR  positions   of  responsibility  and  leadership 
in   the  various    fields    of  social   work    special 
preparation   is    essential.     The  Association    of 
Schools  of  Professional  Social  Work  submits  for  your 
information    and    guidance    the    following    list    of 
member  schools  in  which  recognized  courses  in  social 
work   are    given.     Correspondence    with    individual 
schools  is  recommended. 


ATLANTA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  Atlanta 
BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penna. 
Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.   of  Social 
Economy  &  Social  Research 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley 
Graduate  Curriculum  in  Social  Service 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Pittsburgh 

Department  of  Social  Work 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 

811  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 

School  of  Sociology  &  Social  Service 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 
School  of  Social  Work 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  Indianapolis 
Training  Course  for  Social  Work 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY,  Chicago 
School  of  Sociology 

McGiLL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal 
School  for  Social  Workers 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Ann  Arbor 
Curriculum  in  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis 
Training  Course  for   Social   &  Civic  Work 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI,  Columbia 
Curriculum  in  Public  Welfare 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Chapel  Hill 

School  of  Public  Welfare 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus 

School  of  Social  Administration 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON,  Portland 

Portland  School  of  Social  Work 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
HEALTH  WORK,  311  South  Juniper  Street, 
Philadelphia 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF   SOCIAL   WORK, 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston 

SMITH  COLLEGE,  Northampton,  Mass. 
School  for  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  So.  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles 
School  of  Social  Welfare 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 
71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 
TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans 
School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis 
Geo.  Warren  Brown  Dept.  of  Social  Work 
WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  Cleveland 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  Richmond,  Va. 
School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSON,  Madison 
Course  in  Social  Work 
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AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  The  SURVEY,  published  semi-monthly  at  New  York 
N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1931. 
State  of  New  York,      I 
County  of  New   York,   fss' 

Hefore  me,  a   Commissioner  of   Deeds,  in  and   for  the   State   and    county 

sworn, 
tor   of 

and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  ff*"a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  tix  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of   the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor    and    business    managers     are:     Publisher,     Survey     Associates      Inc 
112   East   19   Street,   New   York,  N.   Y.;   Editor,   Paul   U.   Kellogg    112   Fast 
19   Street,  New  York,   N.   Y.;   Managing  Editor,  Arthur   Kellogg,    112   East 
19  Street,  New  \  ork,  N.  Y.   Business  Managers,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:    (if  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must   be  stated   and   also  immediately   thereunder  the    names    and   addresses 
of   stockholders   owning  or   holding  one   per   cent   or  more  of   total   amount 
of  stock.     If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,   the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
individual  owners  must   be  given.      If  owned   by  a  firm,   company,   or   other 
unincorporated    concern,    its    name   and   address,    as   well    as    tL-ose    of    each 
individual   member,   must  be   given.)    Survey   Associates,   Inc.,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
'Jtate  of  New  York  with  over  1,900  members.     It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds 
President,   Lucius  R.   Eastman,   110   Washington   Street,  New  York,   N.  Y.- 
Vice-presidents,    Julian    W.    Mack,    1224    Woolworth    Building,    New    York' 
N.    Y.;    Joseph    P.    Chamberlain,   Columbia   University,    New    York    N     Y  : 
John  Palmer  Gavit,   112  East   19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Secretary '  Ami 
Reed    Brenner,    112   East    19    Street,   New   York,   N    Y. ;   Treasurer    Arthur 
Kellogg,    112   East   19   Street.   New  York,  N.   Y. 

3.  That  the  known   bondholders,   mortgagees,   and   other  security   holders 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages 
or  other   securities   are:    (If  there  are   none,  so  state.)    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  wbere  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
hooks  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation    the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given-  also 
that    the    said    two    paragraph's    contain    statements    embracing    affiant's    full 
knowledge    and    belief    as    the    circumstances    and    conditions    under    which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  tte  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold   stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a   bona   fide  owner;   and   this  affiant  has   no  reason   to   believe  that  any 
other  person,   association,   or   corporation   has  any  interest   direct   or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  bv  him 

[Signed]  ARTHUR  KELLOGG,  Managing  Editor. 

Sworn   to   and    siibscrihed    before    me    this    18th   day    of    September     1931 
[Seall   MARTHA  HOHMANN,  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New  York? 
New  York  Co.  Clerk's  No.    146.     New  York  Co.  Register's  No.  48-H-2i 
Commission    expires    March    30,    1932. 
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To  Discount  the  Headlines 

WHEN  the  newspaper  headlines  are  too  suspiciously 
rosy,  or  on  the  other  hand  too  suspiciously  glum,  they 
bring  to  mind  a  story  Jane  Addams  once  told  in  another 
connection.  It  was  a  Scotch  dame  who  put  the  household 
savings  in  her  stocking  and  fed  her  husband  sparingly.  One 
day  he  was  working  in  the  garden  when  he  heard  her  call 
loudly,  "Come  in,  come  in,  Sandy.  The  scones  and  kip- 
pered herring  are  waitin'."  He  dropped  his  hoe  and  ran 
toward  the  house.  When  he  reached  the  door  his  faith 
failed  him.  Could  he  trust  his  ears?  "You'd  not  be  fulin' 
me,  Sally"  he  cried.  "Sure,  Sandy,  I'd  not  be  fulin'  ye," 
was  the  answer.  "I'd  only  be  fulin'  the  neighbors." 

Right  and  Left  Hands 

WHILE  money-raising  committees  are  setting  their 
teeth  in  their  jobs  and  public  officials  are  battling 
with  budgets  to  meet  the  relief  demands  of  the  impending 
winter,  word  comes  from  here  and  there  of  little  devices 
that  some  way  take  the  whole  appalling  problem  out  of  terms 
of  millions  and  bring  it  down  to  terms  of  simple  helpfulness 
to  just  folks.  In  a  little  mid-west  town  the  people  of  sub- 
stance set  up  last  year  a  secret  loan  fund  to  reach  the  tragedies 
which  they  knew — because  everybody  knew  everybody  else 
— lurked  behind  many  a  neat  white  door  and  well  scrubbed 
porch.  It  was  entrusted  to  a  man  whom  the  entire  com- 
munity knew  and  respected.  A  person  in  trouble  saw  him 
by  appointment  at  his  home  or  at  his  office.  What  passed 
between  them  only  those  two  knew.  The  transaction  was 
between  two  neighbors  and  friends  without  the  devastating 
humiliation  of  charity.  More  than  half  of  the  loans  have 
already  been  paid  back,  and  the  fund  is  now  being  modestly 
sweetened  with  contributions  from  some  of  those  whom  it 
helped  back  to  their  feet.  And  in  that  whole  town  only  that 
one  man — yes,  it  is  true — knows  who  its  beneficiaries  have 
been. 

From  Arkansas,  a  gloomy  spot  a  year  ago,  come  cheerful 
tidings.  It's  been  a  good  year  for  crops  in  Arkansas  and 
the  gardens  planted  with  Red  Cross  seeds  have  yielded 
bounteously.  With  the  Red  Cross  and  Farm  Bureau  experts 
aiding  and  abetting,  the  surplus  product  has  been  canned 
in  such  quantity  that  farmers  who  this  time  last  year  were 
clamoring  to  the  towns  for  help  are  now  answering  the  plea 


of  the  towns  for  unemployment  aid  with  substantial  con- 
tributions of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Conservation  of  food  has  been  vigorously  promoted  by 
Boy  Scouts.  In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  a  summer  camp  project 
was  abandoned  because  the  youngsters  were  busy  connecting 
empty  jars  with  surplus  foodstuffs.  Toledo  scouts  collected 
one  hundred  thousand  jars  and  delivered  them  to  farmers' 
wives  who  agreed  to  fill  them  against  the  needs  of  the  city 
unfortunates. 

S.A.S. 

¥N  the  early  post-war  years  when  S.  Adele  Shaw  was 
-••  managing  editor  of  The  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic, 
those  letters  stood  for  something  very  different  from  the 
S.O.S.  of  ships  at  sea.  At  the  bottom  of  a  staff  memo  they 
stood  not  for  a  call  for  help  but  for  eager  initiative ; 
for  a  rare  instinct  as  to  what  lay  back  of  the  news  and 
swift  execution  in  landing  it.  None  of  the  rest  of  us  was 
so  sure  to  sense  a  situation  nor  so  deft  in  getting  at  its 
heart.  Back  in  1908,  she  had  won  her  spurs  as  a  social 
investigator  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey.  Her  father  had  been  the  genius  of 
The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  in  its  great  days,  and  after 
an  interval  in  which  she  had  thrown  herself  into  social 
work  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Working  Girls'  Clubs,  she  herself  entered  journalism,  first 
as  a  reporter  and  then  as  assistant  to  the  managing  editor 
of  The  New  York  Evening  Post.  Joining  The  Survey 
staff  in  1919,  her  first  assignment  was  an  appraisal  of  the 
huge  strike  which  was  on  in  her  native  ste«l  district,  and 
which  she  interpreted  with  keen  strokes  of  insight  and  fact- 
finding.  Later,  in  a  canvass  of  the  steel  centers,  she  broke 
ground  for  those  investigations  by  engineers  and  economists 
for  the  Cabot  Fund,  which  reopened  the  issue  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  and  led  to  its  abandonment. 
She  herself  broached  the  question  before  the  Hungry  Club 
of  Pittsburgh — the  first  woman  to  address  it.  Her  writing, 
like  her  speech,  had  the  quality  of  her  personality,  at  once 
vivid  and  specific.  Our  pages  in  1919,  '20,  '21  and  '22 
bore  the  impress  of  her  work,  as  managing  editor  and  then 
as  industrial  editor,  in  the  years  when  Survey  Graphic  was 
in  its  inception.  She  helped  create  it.  Later,  as  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Freeman,  she  took  an  active  part  in  civic,  racial, 
and  industrial  developments  in  Pittsburgh,  until  her  death 
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there  last  August.  Mrs.  Freeman  was  a  born  canoeist  and 
there  was  something  in  the  way  she  took  fast  water,  up- 
stream or  through  rapids,  that  epitomized  the  gifts  she 
brought  to  the  day's  work  and  made  it  an  adventure. 

Wage  Rates  and  Earnings 

CTEEL  cut  wages  10  per  cent  last  month,  and  the  an- 
*-'  nouncement  brought  into  the  open  a  situation  that  has 
been  brewing  behind  the  scenes  since  the  crash.  Two  years 
ago,  President  Hoover  obtained  the  promises  of  leading 
industrialists  to  "maintain  wage  levels,"  and  Administration 
activities  in  meeting  the  unemployment  emergency  of  last 
year  and  this  have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
"normal"  wages  were  being  paid  those  who  had  jobs.  But 
workers  have  grown  increasingly  impatient  with  this  assump- 
tion, which  was  shared,  apparently,  by  the  leadership  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Wage-earners  are  more 
interested  in  the  contents  of  the  pay  envelope  than  in  wage 
rates.  And  the  contents  of  the  pay  envelope  have  grown  less 
as  work  weeks  have  been  cut  to  five,  four,  three  and  even 
two  days,  often  with  broken  hours  of  work.  This  has  meant 
that,  whatever  his  rate  of  pay,  the  actual  income  even  of 
the  wage-earner  lucky  enough  to  keep  his  job  has  been 
seriously  reduced  by  the  depression. 

Comment  on  the  action  of  the  steel  companies  has  been 
sharply  divided.  Business  leaders  and  some  economists  hold 
that  the  wage  cut  was  a  "healthy"  action,  in  that  with  lower 
wage  rates  it  may  be  possible  to  employ  more  workers  for 
longer  and  more  regular  hours.  It  is  still  too  early  to  say 
how  far  Steel's  example  will  be  followed  by  other  enter- 
prises. 

The  policy  of  organized  labor  in  regard  to  wage  levels 
will  be  determined  at  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention  this  month. 
For  the  moment,  steel  workers,  who  are  largely  unorganized, 
have  accepted  the  situation  without  audible  protest.  But, 
to  the  mounting  unemployment  crisis,  there  is  now  added 
further  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  winter  may  have  in  store 
for  all  of  us.  Many  people  are  agreeing  with  the  recent 
statement  of  Julius  Klein,  assistant  secretary  of  commerce: 
"There  will  be  hell  to  pay  throughout  the  United  States 
in  the  event  of  a  general  wage  reduction." 

The  Future  in  Industrial  Hygiene 

T  ETTERS  and  telegrams  were  read  from  President 
J— '  Hoover,  from  the  faculties  of  great  universities,  from 
distinguished  colleagues  abroad.  Then  Prof.  C.-E.  A. 
Winslow  told  the  story  of  the  founding  of  industrial  hygiene 
in  America,  honoring  the  small  quiet  woman  for  whom  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  gathered  at 
a  banquet  in  the  course  of  their  annual  meeting  in  Montreal. 
Last  on  the  program  was  the  guest  of  honor  herself.  Her 
topic  was  announced  as  My  Years  in  Industrial  Hygiene. 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  that  when 
she  rose  she  looked  at  the  audience  for  a  moment,  then  said 
quietly,  "If  you  don't  mind,  I'd  rather  talk  about  the 
future."  That  future,  as  she  pictured  it  to  her  younger 
associates,  must  include  a  more  scientific  disinterestedness 
in  the  field  of  medicine  that  she  has  made  her  own,  where 
it  has  not  been  easy  to  pass  without  smirching  one's  skirts 
(or  trousers!)  in  clearing  the  conflicting  interests  of  manu- 
facturer, worker,  labor  leader  and  insurance  company.  But 
beyond  that  it  is  not  enough,  she  believed,  that  we  should 


conquer  the  industrial  poisons  which  have  been  the  special 
target  of  her  own  work.  Nothing  less  than  insurance  of 
all  sickness,  she  believed,  would  bring  to  all  workers  in 
small  plants  as  well  as  in  the  large  well  managed  ones,  the 
care  they  must  have.  The  great  distinction  of  Alice 
Hamilton  is  a  leadership  as  courageous  and  far-sighted  in 
social  planning  as  in  scientific  research,  the  Alice  Hamilton 
of  Hull-House  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Crusader  for  Peace 

FOR  fully  fifty  of  his  eighty  years,  David  Starr  Jordan, 
who  died  last  month  at  Palo  Alto,  gave  outstanding 
service  in  the  field  of  education.  Trained  as  a  scientist,  his 
own  scientific  career  went  forward  side  by  side  with  his 
career  as  college  teacher  and  administrator.  In  1891  he  was 
called  from  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Indiana  to 
organize  and  direct  the  university  which  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Leland  Stanford  of  California  endowed  as  a  memorial  to 
their  son.  Dr.  Jordan  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast  filled  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  venture  and  his  home  became  the 
center  of  the  university  life.  The  first  entrance  examina- 
tions were  held  on  his  front  porch,  and  everything  from 
baseball  games  to  scientific  expeditions  were  planned  on 
"the  President's  veranda."  "He  was  a  great  scientist  and 
a  great  educator,"  a  Stanford  alumnus  writes  of  him,  "and 
he  was  also  a  great  friend."  But  it  was  perhaps  as  a  leader 
in  the  movement  for  international  peace  and  understanding 
that  Dr.  Jordan  made  his  most  lasting  contribution.  More 
widely  known  than  his  shelf  of  scientific  volumes,  his 
scholarly  books  on  political  subjects,  his  delightful  auto- 
biography, the  gay  stories  he  told  his  children  and  then  set 
down  for  the  delight  of  other  girls  and  boys,  is  a  notable 
paragraph  from  his  last  public  address,  delivered  in  July 
1928.  It  deserves  to  stand  as  his  enduring  message:  "All 
war  is  murder,  robbery,  trickery  and  no  nation  ever  escaped 
losses  of  men,  prosperity  and  virility.  War  knows  no  victor." 

Playing  in  Quarantine 

"'  I  VHE  next  two  weeks  are  going  to  be  a  perfect  night- 

A  mare.  Even  when  you  closed  the  pools  for  three 
days,  Peter  nearly  ran  me  distracted  with  his  eternal,  'What 
shall  I  do  now?'  '  Thus  Peter's  mother,  while  commenting 
with  approval  on  the  temporary  discontinuance  of  all  group 
activities  in  the  suburb  where  she  lived  due  to  a  case  of 
infantile  paralysis. 

Her  comments  were  food  for  serious  thought  on  the  part 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  community's  recreation  program. 
Was  a  recreation  prog-am  that  functioned  only  when  the 
sun  shone  meeting  its  full  responsibility?  Should  recrea- 
tion workers  sit  idly  by  waiting  for  the  health  authorities 
to  release  the  children  or  should  they  render  all  possible 
"first  aid"  to  the  imprisoned  children  and  their  hounded 
parents?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  confronte 
the  recreation  staff  of  the  Radburn  Association  at  Radburn, 
N.  J.,  last  month. 

With  the  visiting-nurse  idea  in  mind,  the  recreation 
workers  launched  what  is  now  called  the  visiting  recrea- 
tion service.  A  hasty  program  was  prepared,  announced 
and  launched  in  one  day,  to  provide  entertainment  and  oc- 
cupation over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  meeting  the  needs 
of  each  age  group  beginning  with  the  three-year-olds. 

Suggestions  for  materials  and  methods  of  entertainment 
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were  mimeographed.  These  bulletins  deal  with  playthings, 
games  for  one,  two  and  three  players,  reading,  story-telling 
and  so  on,  and  definite  handicraft  projects,  the  results  of 
which  are  to  be  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  separation 
period.  The  workers  then  went  to  each  home,  visited  the 
child  and  the  parents,  explained  the  plan,  demonstrated 
some  activities,  outlined  others  and  left  the  prepared  sug- 
gestions. Once  the  program  was  under  way,  the  workers 
have  maintained  as  much  casual  contact  with  the  children 
as  possible,  particularly  where  parents  felt  themselves  in- 
competent to  supply  needed  leadership  and  explanations. 

Even  with  all  the  flaws  of  an  emergency  project,  the 
effort  has  been  received  with  real  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  both  parents  and  children.  In  fact,  the  visiting  recrea- 
tion service  at  Radburn  will  undoubtedly  continue  beyond 
the  need  that  created  it.  There  are  always  some  sick  chil- 
dren in  the  community  and  some  quarantined,  and  if  a 
contribution  can  be  made  toward  the  mental  health  of  par- 
ent and  child  while  the  physical  health  is  being  restored  by 
the  doctor,  it  is  felt  the  results  will  fully  justify  the  cost, 
labor  and  difficulties  of  the  service. 

For  Ever  and  Ever 

A  REALLY  noble  example  of  eating  one's  cake  and 
having  it  is  seen  in  the  organization  of  the  Bernarr 
Macfadden  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  "charitable  institution"  an- 
nounced in  New  York  last  month.  Mr.  Macfadden  is  the 
publisher  of  numerous  magazines  and  of  The  New  York 
Evening  Graphic,  a  very  pink  tabloid,  glorifying  the  human 
form  as  undraped  as  the  postoffice  will  permit.  "To  propagate 
the  principles  of  health-building  by  natural  means,  to 
maintain  sanitariums,  camps,  gymnasiums,  and  similar  health- 
building  facilities,  to  publish  books,  magazines  and  pamphlets 
devoted  to  physical  culture,"  etc.,  is  the  purpose  for  which 
Mr.  Macfadden  dedicates  some  five  million  dollars  which 
is  now,  it  appears,  principally  the  Macfadden  publishing 
business.  Incorporators  and  directors  of  the  foundation 
are  Mr.  Macfadden  and  several  officers  and  executives 
of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.  Under  the  by-laws  the 
founder  casts  ten  votes  in  the  directorate  and  the  eight  other 
directors  one  each.  To  check  against  any  slip  in  control, 
the  by-laws  further  provide  that  during  the  founder's  life- 
time "any  member  or  director  may  be  removed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  without  cause  and  every  member  agrees 
to  abide  by  such  vote  of  removal  and  agrees  to  conform 
thereto  and  hereby  waives  any  right  or  claim  to  review  such 
action."  In  other  words,  Mr.  Macfadden  proposes  to  do 
the  hiring  and  firing.  Moreover,  the  corporation  is  self- 
perpetuating  with  each  member  prior  to  death  or  disability 
naming  a  successor  whom  the  others  shall  elect,  but  with 
the  proviso  that  the  successor — this  being  a  double  check 
against  any  wandering  into  other  pastures — must  either 
be  a  "descendant  of  Bernarr  Macfadden  or  a  blood  relative 
of  his  or  else  an  officer  or  employe  as  well  as  a  stockholder 
of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  its  successor  or  successors 
or  affiliated  companies." 

Thus  is  born  a  philanthropy. 

News  from  the  Front 

HARLAN   COUNTY  is  at   last   front   page   news   in 
The  New  York  Times.    The  strikes  in  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  fields  of  Kentucky,  which  began  in   May,  have 


cost  at  least  a  dozen  lives.  The  list  of  injured  is  much 
longer  and  includes  two  newspaper  reporters  from  "outside." 
Eviction,  hunger,  cold,  fear,  sickness  and  despair  are  in- 
creasing. Labor  unions  and  radical  groups  have  protested 
the  treatment  of  strikers  and  their  families  by  deputy  sheriffs 
and  company  guards,  insisting  that  the  growing  tension 
makes  the  situation  one  that  the  country  as  a  whole  cannot 
afford  to  neglect.  Recently  the  radical  groups  have  been 
joined  by  the  liberal  weeklies  in  insisting  that  the  coal  com- 
panies and  public  officials  had  "shut  down"  on  the  news, 
that  a  successful  censorship  had  been  imposed,  that  the 
press  was  "afraid"  of  Kentucky.  Intentionally  or  not,  The 
Times  articles,  the  first  of  which  appears  as  this  issue  goes 
to  press,  come  as  a  dramatic  answer  to  that  challenge.  Louis 
Stark  of  The  Times  staff,  often  called  the  ablest  labor 
reporter  in  this  country,  talked  with  "coal  operators,  miners, 
public  officials — some  directly  under  fire — attorneys  on  both 
sides,  merchants,  clergymen,  bankers,  educators,  hotel  men, 
salesmen,  clerks,  taxi-drivers  and  newspapermen."  The  im- 
portance of  what  he  has  to  say  cannot  be  better  indicated 
than  by  quoting  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  first  article : 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  convince  comfortable 
people  in  metropolitan  centers  that  responsible  citizens  in 
Harlan  fear  virtual  civil  war  this  winter  if  relief  is  inadequate. 
It  sounds  incredible  and  utterly  fantastic.  But  it  is  true.  Resi- 
dents of  Harlan  know  the  miners  have  rifles — lots  of  them. 
They  know  how  to  shoot.  Many  are  war  veterans.  They 
recall  the  marches  of  armed  miners  in  1921  in  West  Virginia 
and  of  the  insurrection  when  miners  and  deputies  shot  it  out 
before  the  federal  troops  arrived.  Last  week  an  armory  at 
Barbourville  was  looted  and  three  machine-guns  stolen.  A 
man  who  fought  in  the  World  War  spent  his  bonus  check 
on  four  rifles  and  thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition  which 
he  poured  into  fruit  jars.  ...  A  devil's  brew  is  preparing  in 
Harlan  County  and  other  coal  fields,  unless — 

Experimenting  in  Hard  Times 

BEHIND  brief  press  announcements  that  Bennington 
College  has  completed  the  first  stage  of  its  endow- 
ment campaign  and  that  its  opening  in  September  1932 
with  a  first  class  of  eighty  girls  is  a  certainty,  lies  the  story 
of  a  six-year  effort  and  an  ingenious  paring  of  college  plans 
to  educational  essentials  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  major 
business  depression.  The  possibility  of  a  four-year  residence 
college  for  women  based  wholly  on  "new"  school  principles 
has  been  discussed  by  educators  for  some  years  as  offering 
a  chance  for  constructive  experiment  in  the  somewhat  weedy 
field  of  higher  education  for  women.  Bennington  College, 
as  an  embodiment  of  this  idea,  was  started  in  1925  with 
an  educational  plan,  a  president,  a  board  of  trustees  and  an 
endowment  campaign.  Hard  times  slowed  up  the  campaign 
somewhat.  It  has  been  decided,  therefore,  to  concentrate 
on  the  educational  program,  and  to  cut  the  building  budget 
to  a  minimum  for  the  present  by  making  use  of  New  Eng- 
land farm  buildings  already  standing  on  the  i4O-acre  campus 
at  Bennington,  Vt.  Thus  a  barn,  described  by  Robert 
Devore  Leigh,  president  of  Bennington,  as  "an  aristocrat 
of  its  kind,"  will  be  remodeled  to  become  the  educational 
building,  housing  class  and  conference  rooms,  temporary 
library  and  laboratories,  administrative  offices  and  an  indoor 
gymnasium.  Other  buildings  have  possibilities  as  music  and 
art  studios  and  a  large  farm  house  will  provide  a  dean's 
residence  and  official  guest  house.  "The  entire  group  will 
suggest  the  traditional  New  England  village  rather  than  a 
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medieval  monastery,"  Dr.  Leigh  states.  Four  dwellings, 
each  housing  twenty  students,  and  a  central  dining  hall 
will  be  completed  before  the  college  opens.  Other  build- 
ings to  be  erected  on  a  three-year  schedule  will  provide 
living  and  teaching  facilities  for  a  maximum  student  body 
of  240  by  1935. 

Work  during  the  first  two  years  is  to  be  individually 
laid  out  as  "exploratory  study"  in  the  four  major  fields 
rather  than  as  "a  general  prescription  for  an  imagined  type 
of  student."  The  "tool  subjects"  such  as  mathematics  and 
foreign  languages  are  to  be  prescribed  only  for  those  who 
look  forward  to  further  study  requiring  their  use.  The 
college  will  also  experiment  with  a  lengthened  winter  recess, 
lasting  through  Washington's  Birthday,  to  give  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty  time  for  travel,  field  work  and  "the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  metropolitan  life."  For  upper  class- 
men there  will  be  provision  for  non-resident  work  in  centers 
where  special  facilities — research  libraries,  museums  and  so 
on — are  available. 

A  Biological  Hall  of  Fame 

ALONG  look  into  the  future  is  envisaged  in  a  program 
recently  announced  by  the  Aristogenic  Association,  a 
society  whose  founders  include  Charles  B.  Davenport,  John 
Dewey,  David  Starr  Jordan,  John  A.  Kingsbury,  Adolph 
Meyer,  William  H.  Park,  Wendell  C.  Phillips  and  other 
nationally  known  leaders,  with  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton  as 
president.  Each  year  a  competent  jury  will  select  for  the 
Association  the  names  of  ten  greatest  Americans,  using  as 
the  criterion  greatness  of  service  to  the  human  race.  Elabo- 
rate records,  physiological,  psychological,  social,  genetic  and 
the  like,  will  be  made  of  these  men  and  kept  on  file  for  a 
century  in  some  repository  like  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
for  the  guidance  of  scientists  of  the  future.  The  eugenic 
records  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Davenport.  Since  the  men  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  show  greatness  are  likely  to  be  elderly,  similar  records 
will  be  kept  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  men  in  the  colleges  and 
honor  students  in  highschools,  with  the  idea  that  later  these 
may  provide  important  facts  on  the  life  of  a  future  leader. 
The  aim  of  the  movement  is  to  advance  the  development 
of  leadership  on  which  the  Association  believes  the  future 
of  the  human  race  to  depend  largely.  One  of  the  most 
engaging  features  of  the  program  is  a  record  in  talking 
motion  picture  films  of  a  short  address  to  the  world  today 
or  a  century  hence  by  the  ten  persons  selected  as  the  greatest 
of  1931.  Selection  for  this  year  already  has  been  made, 
but  the  names  will  not  be  made  public  until  later,  when  the 
ten  greatest  Americans,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association's 
jury,  will  be  seen  and  heard  throughout  the  picture  houses 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Insurance  and  Savings 

EVEN  in  time  of  depression  there  are  some  kinds  of 
business  balance  sheets  that  make  cheerful  reading. 
There  are  the  savings  banks,  for  instance,  with  their  mount- 
ing totals  of  depositors  and  funds.  And  in  Massachusetts, 
there  is  the  current  record  of  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance, 
the  state  administered  system  of  low-cost  insurance,  worked 
out  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis  in  the  early  1900*5,  and  now  in 
its  twenty-third  year  of  actual  operation  (see  The  Survey, 
February  15,  1926,  page  559).  For  the  first  four  months 


of  1931,  the  commercial  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
state  reported  a  decrease  under  the  previous  year  of  nearly 
13  per  cent  in  their  new  business.  For  the  same  period, 
Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  showed  an  increase  over  1930 
of  31  per  cent.  In  spite  of  hard  times,  Savings  Bank  Life 
Insurance  also  showed  improvement  in  the  ratio  of  pol- 
icies lapsed  to  policies  written.  Eighteen  banks  are  now 
operating  insurance  departments,  and  this  month  two  addi- 
tional savings  banks  will  open  their  insurance  departments 
to  the  public.  The  amount  of  insurance  in  force  on  May  i 
through  this  plan  was  $87,134,394,  representing  97,775 
policies.  Under  the  scheme,  any  resident  of  Massachusetts, 
or  any  person  regularly  employed  in  the  state,  may  apply 
for  life  insurance  up  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  for 
old-age  annuities  up  to  four  thousand  dollars.  The  676 
persons  who  applied  for  insurance  during  the  month  of 
March,  a  recent  report  shows,  came  from  184  cities  and 
towns  and  represented  123  different  occupations.  The  larg- 
est number  of  applicants  (113)  were  students.  The  next 
largest  groups  were  clerks,  housewives,  salesmen,  teachers, 
stenographers,  patternmakers,  foremen. 

The  Robot  Eye 

WHITE  magic  has  crept  into  health  work  during  the 
past  two  years  in  the  use  of  the  "electric  eye,"  the 
photo-electric  cell,  which  may  be  set  so  as  to  open  hospital 
doors  when  a  shadow  falls  across  a  certain  spot,  to  regulate 
the  addition  of  chlorine  to  water  supplies  by  density  of  color 
obtained  in  a  test,  to  turn  on  lights  when  daylight  fades 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  so  on.  At  the  last  New  York 
State  Fair  in  Syracuse  the  supervisor  of  exhibits  of  the 
state  Division  of  Public  Health  Education  devised  an  illu- 
minated sign  showing  the  ghost  of  diphtheria  watching 
children  at  play,  so  arranged  in  conjunction  with  a  photo- 
electric cell  that  when  a  card  shut  off  the  light  rays,  the 
electric  current  went  out.  On  the  card  was  printed,  "Just 
as  this  card  blots  out  the  ghost  of  diphtheria  so  toxin-antoxin 
will  blot  out  the  disease." 

Despite  its  apparent  magic,  however,  the  robot  eye  is  still 
no  match  for  nature's  variety.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Optical  Society  of  America  and  the  American  Physical 
Society,  scientists  discussed  the  application  of  the  photo- 
electric cell  to  measuring  color,  and  found  it  far  less  sensi- 
tive than  the  human  eye.  One  technician  declared  that 
the  human  eye  could  detect  differences  in  color  of  one  five- 
thousandth  of  one  per  cent,  a  feat  which  no  instrument  can 
rival.  "The  human  eye,"  said  Irving  G.  Priest  of  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Standards,  "is  still  the  most  sensitive 
measure  of  color  in  the  universe.  For  example,  thousands 
of  dollars  are  involved  in  the  vanishingly  small  color  differ- 
ences in  cotton-seed  oil.  And  the  only  instrument  that  can 
be  used  in  telling  these  differences  is  the  human  eye." 

Obviously  the  personal  moral  is  save  your  eyes,  though 
most  of  us  fortunately  are  not  obliged  to  consider  some  of 
the  aspects  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  stressed  in  a  recent 
report  from  Mexico.  The  author,  Dr.  Daniel  M.  Velez, 
professor  of  opthalmology  at  the  University  of  Mexico, 
found  that  accidents  from  firearms  are  a  serious  cause  of 
blindness  in  that  country.  "To  prevent  such  accidents," 
Dr.  Velez  suggests,  "only  firearms  of  the  best  quality  should 
be  used  and  inexperienced  persons  should  receive  instructions 
in  handling  them  before  using  them." 


Where  Is  the  Money  Coming  From? 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


N  the  relief  of  unemployment  distress  in  this  inescap- 
able winter  of  1931-32  the  people  of  these  United 
States  have  a  bear  by  the  tail.  They  have  tried  to 
gauge  his  strength  and  to  bit  and  bridle  him  but  where  he 
is  headed  no  one  now  is  wise  enough  to  predict.  The  best 
anyone  can  do  is  to  set  his  teeth  and  hang  on. 

We  are  going  into  this  winter — this  history-making 
winter — with  our  eyes  wide  open  to  the  grim  realities  of 
mass  unemployment  and  distress,  of  wage  cuts  and  exhausted 
resources,  of  financial  and  business  uncertainties.  No  one  is 
trying  to  kid  himself  into  a  fool's  paradise.  And  in  that 
fact  lies  probably  the  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation. Because  of  it  planning  and  preparation  on  an  un- 
precedented scale  are  opposed  to  the  winter's  eventualities ; 
because  of  it  communities,  social  agencies,  individual  citizens, 
are  assuming  a  burden  which,  two  years  ago,  would  have 
seemed  fantastic.  No  one  can  be  sure  at  this  time  just  how 
heavy  the  load  will  be.  "Rut,"  says  good  old  John  Citizen, 
"we'll  swing  it  because  we  have  to  swing  it." 

Planning  and  organization,  which  got  under  way  last 
spring,  have  now  taken  shape.  There  are  people  who  believe 
that  this  winter's  relief,  with  its  deep  plunge  into  public 
funds,  will  be  a  football  of  politics,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
others  who  insist  that  public  opinion  is  so  aroused  that  not 
even  the  dumbest  politician  would  dare  exploit  the  general 
distress  and  that  the  issue  lies  the  other  way  round:  to  get 
action  swift  and  adequate  enough. 

The  lines  for  the  winter's  campaign  were  first  laid  down 
in  May  when  President  Hoover,  through  his  Emergency 
Committee  for  Employment,  called  on  the  Association  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils  to  mobilize  welfare  and 
relief  resources  in  some  376  cities  (see  The  Survey,  June 
193Ii  Page  302.)  Their  number  has  since  increased  to  513. 
The  Association  was  just  getting  its  plans  shaped  when  the 
President  announced  the  reorganization  of  his  Emergency 
Committee  for  Employment  into  the  President's  Organ- 
ization on  Unemployment  Relief,  directed  by  Walter  S. 
Gifford,  president  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  president  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Oifford,  going  into  action 
over  night,  set  up  five  committees : 

1.  On    activities,   public   and    private,   to 
provide    relief     funds.     Chairman,     Owen 
D.  Young  of  New  York. 

2.  On  the  administration  of  relief  funds. 
Chairman,   Fred  C.  Croxton  of  Washing- 
ton. 

3.  On    activities    looking    toward    distri- 
buting and  increasing  employment.    Chair- 
man,  Harry  A.  Wheeler  of  Chicago. 

4.  On  cooperation  with  national   groups 
and  associations.    Chairman,  Elliott  Wads- 
worth  of   Boston. 

5.  On  public  works.     Chairman,  James 
R.  Garfield  of  Cleveland. 

In  addition  to  these  committees  Presi- 
Hoover    appointed    a    general    advisory 
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committee  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  distinguished  citizens 
and  a  chairman  for  each  state  charged  with  developing  state 
organization.  For  a  time  it  was  not  clear  just  where  the 
mobilization  project  of  the  Association  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils  tied  into  the  Hoover  set-up.  No  one  quite 
knew  who  was  the  kite  and  who  was  the  tail.  But  good 
liaison  soon  established  a  close  working  relationship  between 
the  Association  and  the  Young  Committee,  the  relief  arm  of 
the  Hoover  organization,  with  the  latter  taking  over  the 
large-scale  national  publicity  drive  and  the  former  concen- 
trating on  the  stimulation  of  actual  fund-raising,  public  and 
private,  by  local  communities.  Neither  the  Association,  the 
Young  Committee  nor  any  other  arm  of  the  President's 
organization  is  itself  raising  money,  nor  will  it  so  far  as 
anyone  is  now  anticipating. 

BUT  the  strength  and  temper  of  the  bear  and  the  efficacy 
of  local  and  state  funds  to  harness  him  are  still  unknown. 
President  Hoover  is  constitutionally  opposed  to  federal  ap- 
propriations for  relief  or  to  a  national  relief  fund  drive,  and 
so  far  as  is  known  he  has  no  plan  or  program  for  such  a 
contingency.  His  colleagues  however  appear  to  be  keeping 
open  a  line  of  retreat. 

"There  will  be  no  suffering  in  the  United  States  during 
the  coming  winter,"  says  Mr.  Young.  "What  that  implies, 
I  don't  know.  But  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
states  and  municipalities  and  private  agencies  will  provide 
sufficient  funds." 

"Then   relief  will  be  carried  forward  even  if  a  federal 
appropriation  is  necessary?"  queried  a  tactless  reporter. 
"You  may  interpret  that  as  you  please,"  replied  Mr.  Young. 
The  strength  of   the   Gifford   organization   and   its   sub- 
divisions lies  in  its  power  to  arouse  public  opinion — "We  are 
making  this  country  relief-conscious"  says  Mr.  Gifford — and 
to  force  community  activity.    Its  contact  with  specific  relief  is 
remote.  The  harassed  case  worker  in  Middletown  who  has  to 
find  some  way  to  keep  a  roof  over  the  Mogoluskis  and  to  pre- 
vent their  five  sickly  children  from  starving  to  death  can  not 
turn  for  aid  to  the  imposing  Gifford  or- 
ganization. Its  function  is  not  to  keep  the 
Mogoluskis  warm  and  fed  but  to  prick 
the  conscience  of  Middletown  into  dig- 
ging  deeper    into    its   own    resources    to 
care  for  its  own  people. 

One  weakness  of  the  program  seems 
to  lie  in  its  lack  of  contact  with  small 
communities  with  little  or  no  leadership 
and  few  if  any  resources.  In  theory  the 
state  organizations  through  their  direc- 
tors will  deal  with  such  situations,  but 
the  state  directors,  with  certain  honor- 
able exceptions,  are  not  getting  into  action 
as  rapidly  as  might  be;  in  fact  do  not 
seem  to  know  just  where  to  take  hold. 
From  these  small  towns,  defenseless  as 
they  are  against  the  winter's  distress,  will 
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come,  many  people  believe,  the  most  vociferous  demand  for 
federal  relief.  They  may  be  the  little  wee  bears  of  the  sit- 
uation, but  they  are  bears  withal  and  have  teeth. 

In  the  actual  appropriation  of  state  funds,  with  a  clear 
plan  for  their  administration,  New  York,  led  by  Gov. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  was  the  first  to  come  forward.  With 
a  minimum  of  jockeying  for  partisan  prestige  the  legislature, 
in  special  session,  accepted  the  fundamentals  of  the  governor's 
program,  which  rests  squarely  on  a  50  per  cent  increase  in 
state  income  taxes  for  1931,  a  precedent  which  other  states 
and  their  politicians  are  observing  with  keen  interest,  some 
with  satisfaction  and  others  with  consternation.  The  New 
York  plan  makes  twenty  million  dollars  immediately  avail- 
able and  sets  up  a  commission  of  three,  appointed  by  the 
governor,  to  administer  it.  Half  of  the  whole  sum  is  de- 
signated for  home  (outdoor)  relief  to  be  allocated,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  county  and  municipal  welfare  officers 
as  supplementary  to  their  own  funds.  About  eight  million 
dollars  is  designated  for  work-relief  in  towns  and  cities,  to  be 
administered  by  local  commissions  appointed  by  the  mayors. 
One  million  will  be  applied  to  state  work  on  a  relief  basis, 
and  $548,000  to  pay  the  state  bonus  to  war  veterans  who 
have  hitherto  failed  to  apply  for  it.  The  remainder,  less 
than  $500,000,  is  earmarked  for  administration. 

Other  governors,  among  them  Gifford  Pinchot  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Morgan  J.  Larson  of  New  Jersey,  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  call  special  sessions  of  their  legis- 
latures before  the  end  of  the  year.  Others  are  appointing 
commissions  to  do  no  one  quite  knows  what. 

But  at  this  moment  the  burning  question  is  less  what  the 
states  may  or  may  not  do  but  what  the  communities  must 
do,  and  do  quickly.  The  pressure  for  relief  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  first  cold  weather — well,  that  is  when  the 
bear  will  walk.  It  is  at  this  immediate  point  therefore  that 


the  Welfare  and  Relief  Mobilization  of  the  Association  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils  looms  large.  While  gov- 
ernment officials  are  weighing  plans  and  administrative  de- 
vices the  chests  are  going  out  for  money — more  money  than 
they  have  ever  asked  for  before.  When  this  is  read  two  trial 
balloons,  the  campaigns  in  Duluth  and  Seattle,  will  have 
gone  up,  with  results  which  may  indicate  which  way  the 
wind  will  blow  when  the  big  block  of  campaigns  come  along 
between  October  19  and  November  25. 


IT  cannot  now  be  said  just  how  heavily  the  chests  have  in- 
creased their  goals — there  are  too  many  new  factors  in 
this  year's  campaigns  to  make  blanket  comparisons  with 
other  years.  With  many  qualifications  Allen  T.  Burns, 
director  of  the  Association,  ventures  that  the  increase,  by 
and  large,  will  average  about  2O  per  cent.  Detroit  and 
Cleveland,  two  of  the  biggest  chests,  show  little  or  no  in- 
crease, this  because  Detroit's  whole  relief  load  is  carried 
outside  the  chest  and  because  Cleveland  is  confidently 
anticipating  a  county  tax  levy  for  poor  relief  which  will  take 
at  least  half  the  burden  off  private  funds.  There  are  several 
spectacular  increases  in  fund  goals  due  to  the  general  tend- 
ency to  amalgamate  last  year's  emergency  unemployment 
committees  with  chest  organizations.  Pittsburgh,  for  in- 
stance, which  last  year  raised  about  $3,300,000  through  the 
separate  efforts  of  committee  and  chest  has  this  year  com- 
bined the  machinery  and  brought  in  the  Jewish  Federation 
with  a  single  goal  of  $5,500,000. 

In  all  its  beating  up  of  community  activity  the  Associa- 
tion's field  staff,  the  Paul  Reveres  of  the  mobilization,  have 
found  much  more  adequate  preparation  for  the  winter  and 
much  more  confidence  in  the  outcome  in  towns  with  a  chest 
organization  than  in  those  without  it.  The  chests  have  de- 
veloped trained  leadership  and  a  sense  of  community  unity 
in  responsibility  which  now  gives  every  effort  a  starting 
point.  In  towns  without  such  a  focus  there  is  confusion 
with  valuable  time  lost  in  organizing  leadership.  But  of 
course  this  established  leadership  brings  added  responsibility 
to  the  chests.  They  are  the  town  leaning-posts.  If  they 
break  down  or  even  wabble  they  will  be  lost.  Added  to 
their  perplexities  is  the  fact  that  while  the  whole  country  is 
steadily  being  made  "relief-conscious"  the  chests  are  held 
accountable  for  the  whole  structure  of  welfare  services. 
Again  they  must  maintain  a  firm  stand  else  their  future  no 
less  than  their  present  prestige  will  go  down.  "We  are  on 
a  hot  spot,"  said  a  chest  man,  "and  we  certainly  know  it." 

How — and  if — the  great  chest  funds  will  come  no  one 
dares  predict.  Last  year  the  increases  (9  per  cent  for  the 
whole  country)  were  due  appreciably  to  the  small  giver. 
Gifts  of  twenty-five  dollars  and  less  formed  2  per  cent  more 
of  the  total  whereas  gifts  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  over 
formed  2  per  cent  less  of  the  total.  That,  say  the  chest 
folk,  cannot  happen  this  year.  The  big  giver  must  dig  deep 
and  hard,  clear  back  into  his  capital.  The  big  giver  is 
plainly  the  nub  of  this  year's  campaigns.  But  the  big  giver, 
unhappily,  has  had  bad  news  from  London.  How  he  will 
rally  can  be  told  only  in  the  last  days  of  November. 

Large  as  private  effort  looms  at  this  moment  it  will  be 
in  this  winter's  relief  only  a  minor  fraction  of  what  must 
be  forthcoming.  The  statistics  gathered  by  Ralph  G.  Hurlin 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  have  already  made  it  clear 
how  much  of  the  whole  relief  load  in  some  seventy-five  cities 
is  carried  by  public  funds,  about  75  per  cent  in  both  1929 
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and  1930.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1931,  the  total 
disbursement,  public  and  prirate,  in  these  cities,  including 
work-relief  wages,  mounted  to  about  seventy-six  million 
dollars,  an  average  of  thirteen  million  dollars  a  month. 

To  what  extent  the  guardians  of  local  tax  funds  will 
further  loosen  the  public  purse-strings  cannot  be  guessed. 
These  gentlemen  too  are  on  a  hot  spot.  Pushed  from  behind 
by  public  opinion  to  meet  urgent  and  obvious  relief  needs, 
they  face  a  grim  block  of  overburdened  taxpayers.  Certainly 
the  bear  to  which  the  public  official  unhappily  clings  is  a 
restive  brute.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  of  them  are 
willing  to  yield  their  handhold  to  President  Hoover? 

Chicago,  Boston  and  New  York,  the  three  big  cities 
without  a  chest  organization,  are  girding  for  the  emergency 
by  compromising  their  practices  if  not  their  principles. 
Chicago  has  joined  its  money-raising  forces  in  a  single  drive 
for  $8,800,000  to  meet  the  relief  budgets  of  the  family 
agencies  and  to  supplement  the  budgets  of  other  accredited 
agencies  (see  The  Survey,  August  15,  1931,  page  471). 
This  sum,  many  experienced  persons  believe,  is  wholly  in- 
adequate, but  is  probably  all  that  the  traffic  will  stand. 
Chicago's  situation  is  complicated  by  the  notoriously  barren 
condition  of  its  municipal  treasury. 

Boston  relies  for  relief  chiefly  on  its  well  organized  public 
welfare  department.  Public  funds  provide  nearly  95  per  cent 
of  total  relief  disbursements  so  that  Boston  is,  in  a  way,  in 
a  less  alarming  situation  than  some  of  her  sister  cities.  But 
the  general  tightness  of  money  and  the  increase  in  the  de- 
mands, incident  to  unemployment,  for  service  other  than 
direct  relief,  are  steadily  pressing  the  agencies  toward  some 
kind  of  a  joint  campaign  to  supply  needed  funds  which  they 
cannot  raise  themselves.  An  out  and  out  campaign  for  an 
unemployment  relief  fund  is  unlikely,  for  Boston  is  de- 
termined not  to  do  anything  that  would  tend  to  shift  this 
responsibility  from  public  to  private  sources. 

New  York  is  turning  again  to  the  devices  of  last  winter, 
modified  somewhat  by  experience.  Headed  by  Harvey  D. 
Gibson,  banker,  a  committee  of  financiers  and  industrialists 


Gaps  in  the  National  Relief  Program 

Barely  six  weeks  before  snow  flies  and  in  the  face  of 
a  situation  comparable  to  a  war  emergency  there  is: 

No  effective  provision  for  cities  under  25,000  pop- 
ulation. 

Lack  of  action  in  getting  going  the  state  organizations 
which  would  function  in  these  smaller  communities. 

No  plan  for  stimulating  appropriations  from  public 
funds  by  states,  counties  and  cities. 

Lack  of  a  plan  for  contributions  by  national  cor- 
porations and  chain  stores — shall  they  give  at  head- 
quarters, usually  in  New  York,  or  wherever  they 
have  branch  plants  and  local  stores? 

Danger  to  the  whole  social-service  structure  aside 
from  relief. 


proposes  to  raise  twelve  million  dollars  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  unemployment  relief  on  eleven  family  welfare  agencies 
and  to  maintain  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau  (see  The 
Job  Line,  The  Survey,  February  i,  1931).  Each  agency 
will  be  expected  to  raise  its  own  budget  for  normal  needs. 
Big  as  this  twelve  million  dollars  sounds,  it  fades  out  before 
the  staggering  total  of  the  sums  expected  from  municipal 
sources.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  asking  for 
$11,594,145  for  its  1932  budget,  a  jump  of  $6,762,596 
over  the  current  year — none  of  it  for  relief.  In  addition 
it  will  require  for  old-age  relief,  veterans'  assistance  and 
mothers'  pensions  enough  more  to  bring  the  total  up  to 
$19,694,145.  (How  much  of  a  slice  of  the  state  fund  will 
come  to  the  city  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

New  York  spent,  in  the  year  ending  October  1931,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  by  the  Research  Bureau  of  the  Wel- 
fare Council,  more  than  forty  million  dollars  for  relief  and 
emergency  work  wages.  Some  430,000  families  are  now, 
by  the  same  estimate,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  protracted 
unemployment.  And  this  winter,  as  anyone  will  tell  you, 
will  be  worse  than  last.  New  York's  bear  is,  we  submit, 
the  gre-e-at  big  bear  of  the  whole  bear  family. 


Untie   Sam   facts 
a    bit/   job 


Outwitting  the  Machine 


By  L.  P.  JACKS 


kWENTY  years  ago  a  few  of  us  began  saying  that 
an  education  which  trains  people  for  work  but  not 
for  play  is  at  best  a  half  done  job.  The  existing 
method,  we  said,  of  training  people  as  receptacles  for  knowl- 
edge, mostly  in  the  form  of  book  learning,  and  then  turning 
them  loose  on  the  world  with  no  aptitudes,  no  skill,  no  in- 
terests for  the  occupation  of  their  leisure,  is  humanly  in- 
adequate and  socially  dangerous.  It  is  not  the  way  to  make 
good  citizens,  nor  to  make  happy  and  healthy  men  and 
women.  But  for  the  most  part  we  were  voices  in  the  wilder- 
ness; there  were  small  audiences,  hardly  any  response  and 
no  enthusiasm  at  all;  and  all  we  got  for  our  pains  was  the 
reputation  of  educational  faddists. 

Things  are  different  today.  Recreation  and  leisure  have 
become  momentous  words  in  the  educational  vocabulary. 
Multitudes  of  educators  are  beginning  to  see  that  on  the 
despised  play  side  of  life,  on  the  neglected  leisure  end  of  it, 
lies  an  opportunity  for  building  up  that  higher  and  nobler 
humanity,  which  the  old  system,  concentrated  at  the  other 
end,  gave  little  promise  of  achieving.  The  discovery  of 
these  educational  possibilities  may  be  counted  among  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  present  age.  It  marks  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era  in  education. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  sudden  growth  of  interest 
in  the  problem  of  leisure  ?  Doubtless  there  are  many ; 
but  there  is  one  which  has  a  special  interest  at  the  moment — 
the  terrible  phenomenon  of  unemployment.  These  dark 
times  are  compelling  us  to  ask,  what  does  unemployment 
mean  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  unemployed?  It  may  be 
that,  in  doing  so,  our  economic  difficulties  are  rendering  us 
a  service,  by  revealing  a  grave  defect  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem which  we  didn't  see  before,  or  saw  imperfectly,  but 
which  now  that  we  do  see  it,  will  inspire  our  educational 
efforts  with  new  vision,  and  energy.  It  is  unemployment  as 
it  affects  the  lives,  characters,  health  and  happiness  of  the 
unemployed  which  concerns  the  educator,  as  distinct  from 
the  economist  or  the  politician.  In  this  human  sense  un- 
employment means  that  mil-  

lions  of  men  and  women  find 
themselves  the  unwilling  pos- 
sessors of  a  vast  amount  of 
leisure  which,  quite  literally, 
they  don't  know  what  to  do 
with — empty  leisure  without 
purpose  or  meaning. 

We  have  all  studied  the 
unemployed  in  statistics  and 
drawn  our  own  economic 
and  political  conclusions ; 
but  some  of  us  have  gone  a 


Unless  we  moderns  can  learn  to  use  creatively 
the  leisure — voluntary  and  enforced — that  the 
Machine  is  giving  us,  civilization,  as  we  know 
it,  will  go  to  pieces.  This  is  the  warning  of  L.  P. 
Jacks,  British  educator,  editor  and  publicist, 
who  has  lectured  in  a  number  of  American  cities 
during  the  past  summer  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Recreation  Association.  Dr.  Jacks 
is  principal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford.  He 
has  been  editor  of  The  Hibbert  Journal  since 


little  further,  studying  them  its  founding  in  1902  and  is  generally  recognized 

as    human    beings;    asking,  as  the  leader  of  the  adult  education  movement 

what   are   they   doing   with  in  England.    We  are  privileged  to  publish  here 

themselves  during  the  long  in  substance  the  paper  he  gave  before  the  Rec- 

weeks  and   months  of  en-  reation  Congress  in  Toronto  early  this  month. 
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forced  leisure?  For  the  vast  majority  unemployment  is  a  pe- 
riod of  what  can  only  be  called  human  stagnation.  The  exist- 
ing dominant  tendency  is  downward,  physically,  intellectually 
and  morally.  These  people  will  return  to  their  work,  if  ever 
they  do,  not  better  human  beings,  but  worse.  Here  and  there 
a  man  or  woman  may  seize  the  opportunity  for  reading,  or 
for  acquiring  new  skill.  I  know  a  young  man  who  has 
learned  to  speak  Russian  since  he  has  been  out  of  a  job,  and 
learned  it  well.  But  for  every  one  who  spends  the  time  in 
those  ways  you  will  find  a  thousand  who  merely  stagnate. 

THE  sad  thing  is  that  the  formal  education  they  have  had 
has  not  prepared  them  to  do  anything  else.  Many  of 
them  have  been  trained,  possibly  well  trained,  for  the  job  that 
earned  them  their  living.  But,  as  one  of  them  remarked  to 
me  the  other  day,  "So  long  as  my  job  was  there  my  educa- 
tion helped  me  along  splendidly.  But  now  that  my  job  has 
gone,  I'm  as  empty  as  a  barrel."  I  have  of  course  heard  of 
men  retiring  from  business  with  large  fortunes  but  with 
barrels  just  as  empty  as  that  of  my  jobless  friend.  If  you 
study  the  way  people  generally  spend  their  leisure  time,  em- 
ployed as  well  as  unemployed,  you  will  find  that  a  great 
deal  of  it  consists  in  the  filling  up  of  empty  barrels  with 
rather  questionable  stuff.  How  many  of  our  movie-houses, 
for  example,  might  well  write  over  their  doors,  "Empty 
barrels  filled  up  here."  I  think  this  metaphor  suggests  quite 
fairly  the  condition  of  multitudes,  both  rich  and  poor,  who 
depend  for  the  filling  up  of  their  leisure  on  ready-made 
pleasures.  A  man  educated  for  leisure  will  not  depend  on 
other  people  for  his  amusements.  He  will  be  self-active 
and  not  a  mere  receptacle  for  pleasant  sensations. 

Man  is,  after  all,  a  creative  being.  His  body  is  a  creative 
instrument,  marvelously  fashioned  for  that  purpose.  His 
mind  has  a  corresponding  function.  Man,  in  other  words, 
is  a  skill-hungry  animal — half  grown,  thwarted,  discontented 
and  miserable  till  that  hunger  is  appeased. 

This  conception  of  man  is  as  old  as  Aristotle.    Its  re- 

vival  in  modern  times  marks 

a  profoundly  significant  ad- 
vance in  the  right  under- 
standing of  ourselves,  our 
neighbors  and  our  children, 
and  unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, it  heralds  a  revolu- 
tion on  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

We  used  to  be  told,  and 
are  often  told  today,  that 
man  was  created  for  the  en- 
joyment of  happiness.  There 
is  a  profound  truth  in  that 
but  a  truth  easily  misunder- 
stood. We  misunderstand  it 
when  we  think  of  man  as 
an  empty  barrel  waiting  to 
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be  filled  up  with  happiness  from  sources  outside  himself. 
Since  the  world  began  no  human  being  was  ever  made 
happy  in  that  way,  or  ever  will  be  till  the  world  ends.  The 
happiness  his  nature  demands  is  impossible  until  the  creative 
part  of  him  is  awakened  and  his  skill-hunger  satisfied.  Till 
then  he  is  living  on  a  starvation  diet,  thwarted  in  body  and 
mind.  Granted  that  he  is  created  for  the  enjoyment  of 
happiness,  his  happiness  must  be  on  those  terms.  No  amount 
of  ready-made  pleasures,  no  intensity  of  external  excite- 
ment will  ever  compensate  a  human  being  for  the  starvation 
of  his  essential  nature  when  skill  is  denied  him. 

I  think  that  the  words,  play,  recreation,  leisure,  are  the 
names  of  a  great  opportunity  for  awakening  the  dormant 
creativeness  of  human  beings,  which  other  circumstances  of 
their  present  lot  are  tending  to  suppress,  and  which  educa- 
tion hitherto  has  sadly  neglected. 

WE  all  know  how  mechanization  and  mass  production 
have  invaded  the  whole  field  of  human  work.  We  see 
this  process  going  on  with  increasing  rapidity.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  a  time  when  mechanization  and  standardization 
will  be  far  more  advanced  than  they  are  now,  some  authori- 
ties predicting  that  in  the  not  very  distant  future  the  work- 
ing day  will  be  reduced  to  four  hours,  or  even  three.  That 
would  mean  an  enormous  total  of  leisure  time,  to  be  used 
or  misused  as  the  case  may  be. 

Whatever  method  might  be  adopted  for  distributing  the 
mechanical  work  that  had  to  be  done — compelling  everybody 
for  example  to  do  his  equal  share  of  it,  as  Bertrand  Russell 
suggests — the  total  amount  of  free  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
community  would  be  on  a  scale  never  before  imagined: 
What  is  going  to  be  done  with  it?  What  are  people  doing 
with  the  amount  they  now  have  ?  What  are  they  going  to  do 
with  the  large  amount  awaiting  them  in  the  future? 

From  the  human  point  of  view,  as  distinct  from  the  eco- 
nomic, increasing  mechanization  is  unquestionably  an  evil. 
It  has  reduced  the  area  where  skill  is  possible,  though  not 
of  course  destroying  it;  and  that  is  a  human  misfortune, 
because  personal  skill,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  essential  human 
value.  But  happily  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  If 
mechanization  is  extinguishing  skill  at  the  labor  end  of  life 
may  it  not  be  that  the  leisure  it  creates  by  reducing  the 
hours  of  work  offers  to  mankind  an  opportunity  for  re- 
covering joy  of  skill,  which  machinery  is  destroying  at  the 
other  end? 

THERE  are  some  of  us  who  see  an  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing good  what  has  been  lost  through  mechanization,  and 
for  more  than  making  it  good.  Not  for  a  moment  will  we 
admit  that  education  for  leisure  is  a  trivial  device  for  add- 
ing a  little  amusement  to  dull  lives.  We  claim  it  as  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  character  of  our  populations.  Not 
for  a  moment  will  we  allow  that  education  for  leisure  is 
inferior  to  that  which  now  goes  on  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. Equality  in  importance  is  the  very  least  we  claim 
for  it.  Some  of  us  even  regard  this  as  the  highest  form 
education  can  take.  We  see  in  leisure  a  great  opportunity 
for  outwitting  the  worst  evils  of  a  mechanical  age. 

If  we  succeed  in  setting  on  foot  a  sound  education  for 
leisure,  the  effects  of  it  on  the  mechanical  end  of  our  civi- 
lization would  be  far-reaching.  Industry  would  have  to 
adapt  itself  to  a  new  situation.  New  demands  would  spring 
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into  being  from  the  leisure  end  of  life.  That  part  of  in- 
dustry which  is  now  occupied  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
people  who  spend  their  leisure  in  what  one  may  call  "play- 
ing the  fool"  would  gradually  disappear.  Ugly  and  worth- 
less things  would  cease  to  flood  the  markets,  goods  of  high 
quality  would  take  their  place ;  houses  would  be  better  built, 
clothes  would  be  more  beautiful,  food  would  be  more  whole- 
some, so  that  in  the  long  run  mass  production  itself  might 
be  infected  with  the  passion  for  excellence,  in  place  of  the 
passion  for  gain.  In  my  own  lifetime  I  have  witnessed  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  quality,  the  beauty,  the  design, 
the  real  value  of  a  thousand  commercial  articles,  because 
the  leisure  of  the  people,  uneducated  as  it  still  is,  is  not 
quite  as  uneducated  as  once  it  was.  But  that  is  only  a 
foretaste  of  what  is  tp  come.  Looking  into  the  future  I  see 
the  industry  of  the  world  devoting  its  energies  more  and 
more  to  producing  the  goods  and  services  a  noble  leisure 
demands,  and  itself  ennobled  by  the  leisure  it  serves  and 
supports. 

There  are  those  who  see  a  grave  social  danger  in  the 
increasing  leisure  of  our  great  industrial  populations.  But 
man  is  a  danger-facing  animal,  as  well  as  a  skill-hungry 
one,  and  man's  creative  powers  are  never  more  splendidly 
exercised  than  when  he  is  converting  his  dangers  into 
opportunities.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  minimize  the  immense 
social  dangers  that  arise  from  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
total  amount  of  free  time  which  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  community. 

Today,  as  I  see  it,  our  civilization  has  to  choose  between 
two  things :  going  to  pieces  altogether,  or  finding  some  higher 
use  for  leisure  than  the  pursuit  of  external  excitements  and 
ready-made  pleasures. 

THAT  higher  use  is  precisely  what  leaders  and  workers 
in  the  recreation  and  adult  education  fields  are  out  to 
find  and  to  establish.  We  are  invading  the  play  time  of  the 
people,  not  for  the  purpose  of  killing  play,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  vitalizing  it.  Some  of  us,  indeed  (I  myself  am 
one  of  them),  refuse  to  admit  that  there  is  any  distinction 
between  work  and  play  in  the  last  analysis.  We  think  that 
the  best  work  is  a  kind  of  beautiful  play  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  "art,"  and  the  best  play  correspondingly  a  kind  of 
beautiful  work.  We  propose  to  marry  work  and  play;  to 
bring  them  together  in  a  common  pursuit  of  excellence; 
beginning  in  the  nursery  school  and  holding  them  married 
right  on  to  the  university,  and  then  on  to  adult  education 
in  general. 

At  present  a  lamentable  divorce  exists  in  our  education 
system  between  athletics  and  learning;  between  mind  cul- 
ture and  body  culture.  We  want  to  carry  on  the  two  things 
together  as  a  genuine  education  of  the  whole  man.  We 
are  taking  the  word  "recreation"  seriously  but  not  sourly. 
We  are  grasping  its  real  meaning — as  the  re-creation  of  the 
whole  man  on  the  lines  of  self-activity.  A  thousand  ques- 
tions arise  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  done  and  how  that  is  to 
be  done.  Difficulties  and  dangers  loom  up  at  every  point. 
The  truth  is  that  we  are  embarked  on  a  great  adventure. 
We  are  pioneers,  and  the  pioneering  spirit  which  led  our 
ancestors  into  the  wilderness  all  over  the  world  is  leading 
us  onward  today  to  the  discovery  of  a  vast  continent  of 
human  value's,  richer  in  treasures  than  all  the  Americas 
combined. 


Epidemic  Demoralization 

By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


HALL  we  wait  for  social  sickness?    Health  officers,      vigor  of  life  expectancy  and  freedom  from  preventable  dis- 
physicians    in    practice,    visiting    nurses    and    social      ease  among  its  people. 


workers  are  asking  this  question.  The  answer  con- 
cerns all  Americans  today. 

Is  there  so  great  a  need  to  keep  people  alive  by  gifts  of 
material  relief  to  those  who  have  neither  work  or  other 
sources  of  support,  that  we  must  jettison  our  accumulated 
resources  upon  which  so  many  hopes,  yes  and  convictions,  of 
success  have  been  built?  Shall  we  discontinue  the  chlorin- 
ation  of  water,  stop  the  pasteurization  of  milk,  allow 
malaria  mosquitoes  to  resume  their  breeding,  and  give  over 
immunizing  children  against  smallpox  and  diphtheria  be- 
cause these  health  services  cost  money  which  might  be  used 
to  feed  and  warm  and  clothe  the  unemployed  ? 


Yet  that  is  but  a  glimpse  at  the  true  story.  Economic 
depression  has  caused  all  of  us  to  pause  in  the  midst  of 
extravagant  self-indulgence.  We  have  been  an  overeating, 
overdrinking,  overplaying  people  for  some  years  past.  All 
are  now  more  moderate  by  necessity  or  from  wise  choice. 

Perhaps  75  per  cent  of  all  of  us  are  greatly  benefiting 
by  the  now  popular  economies  of  expenditures.  Moderation 
is  doubtless  advancing  the  health  of  all  who  live  in  security, 
of  those  who  can  rely  upon  their  work  or  their  income. 
This,  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  is  healthier,  fitter, 
and  by  the  measure  of  the  lower  costs  of  all  necessities, 
better  off  and  abler  to  help  others  than  when  they  were  in 


Certainly  not — and  if  for  no  other  reasons  than  those  of      the  full  career  of  the  extravagance  of  an  age  of  visionary 
costs  and  results.     The  pittance  that  preventive  medicine      perpetual  prosperity  come  true. 

is  costing  us,  a  bare  i  per  cent  of  what  we  spend  for  sick-  What  of  the  other  quarter  of  us  who  make  an  ever 
ness,  and  the  wealth  of  life,  security,  comfort  of  mind  and  broadening  fringe  of  dependency,  looking  with  decreasing 
body  this  investment  has  brought  us,  are  sufficient  reasons  confidence  for  that  most  valuable  assent  of  mankind,  the 
to  determine  our  governments  in  city  and  county  and  our  privilege  of  being  in  some  way  necessary  or  indispensable  in 
volunteer  health  agencies,  national  and  local,  to  abate  not  a  world  of  men? 
one  jot  of  their  labors  for  health,  nor  accept  any  reduction 

in  their  wise  demands  for  adequate  budgets  devoted  to  the      Iff  VEN  at  our  best  of  health  and  prosperity  there  has  ever 
application  of  medical  sciences  to  the  prevention  of  material      •*—'    been  a  great  multitude,  the  tenth  it  used  to  be  called 

and  now  it  is  twice  or  thrice  as  many,  who  only  glimpse  the 
paler  satisfactions  in  life  through  the  help  of  those,  the  true 
Christians  of  our  day,  who  serve  under  the  name  of  social 
workers. 

Health  we  can  assume  for  the  body.    Protection  against 
bacteria,  probably.   Guidance  to  a  good  use  of  foods,  to  some 


and  personal  disease. 

And  what  of  welfare  activities,  distinct  from  material  re- 
lief and  apart  from  health  protection  in  the  medical  sense? 
Is  there  any  real  distinction  between  immunity  to  disease  and 
freedom  from  epidemic  demoralization?  Is  suicide  less  pre- 
ventable than  death  from  typhoid  fever?  What  of  the  con- 


tagiousness of  gangdom,   the  epidemiology  of  murder,  the      degree.    But  of  what  avail  is  life  if  the  living  of  it  has  lost 


chronic  invalidism  of  despair  among  the  unemployed? 

Can  we  be  mistaken  in  believing  that  the  morale  of  the 
household  depends  on  more  than  the  desirable  three  meals 
a  day  and  a  bit  of  coal  in  the  bin?  Look  about  you,  listen 
to  the  queries  of  the  wise  ones,  or  to  the  grumblings  of  the 
discontents.  "We  shall  see  to  it  that  all  have  relief,"  say 
the  leaders.  "We  shall  discriminate  against  welfare  frills," 


its  savor?  Why  live  if  there  is  no  play;  how  escape  the 
fetters  of  no  transportation,  or  how  find  the  space  where 
play  is  permitted  and  protected  if  the  money  given  for 
food  leaves  no  margin  for  the  satisfactions  of  a  leisure 
time? 

Today  and  now  we  must  make    our  choice  between  social 
sickness  and  social  health.    The  physician  looks  a  bit  from 


say  shortsighted  contributors.    "We  suffer  from  uncertainty      the  side-lines,  and  reaches  back  into  his  memory  of  medical 


and  a  broken  faith,"  say  those  who  must  live  by  the  help 
of  others. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  vital  statistics,  priceless  and  trust- 
worthy tally  sheets  of  society  though  they  are.  These  in- 
dicators of  the  length  and  security  of  life  are  but  records 
of  the  crudest  facts  of  living  and  dying.  Read  them  care- 
fully and  you  will  fail  to  find  any  evidence  of  gross  material 
damage  to  the  vitality  of  our  national  population  since 
1929.  On  the  contrary,  an  unexampled  and  consistent  story 
of  excellent  national  health  is  revealed  by  our  lowest  of 
general  deathrates,  by  steady  and  large  falls  in  tuberculosis 
mortality  and  a  most  favorable  picture  of  survival  among 
infants. 

Truly  never  has  this  or  any  other  nation  faced  economic 


history,  before  our  era  of  prevention,  and  he  calls  aloud  to 
social  forces,  the  powers  of  recreation,  character-building, 
family  guidance,  child  aid  and  protection,  to  take  warning, 
to  forge  forward  as  an  army  of  community  morale,  to  pre- 
vent for  a  million  or  two  families  social  catastrophe  com- 
pared with  which  mere  personal  illness  and  death  are  but 
passing  trifles. 

Prevention  of  social  disturbance,  of  lost  balance  in  com- 
munity life,  of  broken  families,  and  of  lost  faith  in  fellow 
man  is  the  burden  of  the  moment  which  demands  a  full 
program  of  public  and  private  welfare  resources. 

Not  icing  for  the  cake  but  leaven  for  the  dough  of  the 
national  bread-loaf  is  what  the  welfare  and  relief  mobili- 
zation will  provide  as  a  measure  of  prevention  of  social 


trials    so    admirably   situated    in    the    vitality,    the    physical      sickness. 
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Why  Is  a  Board  of  Directors  ? 


By  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 


NEW  day  has  dawned  for  charity  boards.    In  the 
fear   that  many  of   their  members   may   oversleep 
the  sunrise,  this  article  is  offered.   'Behind  the  new 
situation  are  two  principal  factors. 

The  growth  of  community  chests  in  the  past  few  years 
to  a  total  of  some  375,  has  brought  stable  financing  for 
operating  budgets  to  more  than  six  thousand  social  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  so  doing,  the  movement 
has  emancipated  an  equal  number  of  boards  of  directors 
from  never-ending  monthly  discussion  about  finances.  The 
sad-eyed  picture  of  the  poor  turned  away  from  the  door, 
or  of  workers  waiting  for  their  pay  while  the  board  studies 
out  a  new  emergency  appeal,  or  goes  still-hunting  for  a  good 
angel,  has  been  stricken  from  the  docket;  and  there  is  time 
available  for  the  discussion  of  plans  and  policy. 

Only  the  initiated  know  what  an  endless  grind  this  problem 
of  money  raising  has  been.  Next  to  the  protection  of  cats 
from  cruelty,  probably  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  giving  public  is  the  care  of  children ;  yet 
boards  in  charge  of  child  care  must  bow  and  scrape  and 
sometimes  wheedle,  to  secure  the  money  with  which  to  stave 
off  the  most  heart-breaking  tragedy.  The  unpopular  appeal 
has  no  chance  except  it  be  adopted  by  a  parental  benefactor. 

Most  social  work  enterprises  have  originated  in  the  devo- 
tion and  ambition  of  a  single  person  or  a  small  group.  For  a 
time — often  a  period  of  years — they  have  supported  it  indi- 
vidually. But  the  need  for 

service  has  been  pressing  and      

the  work  has  expanded  to 
meet  the  need ;  in  consequence 
there  has  come  a  time — it 
comes  for  all  such  efforts — 
when  the  small  (group  can  no 
longer  afford  the  overdraft. 
They  launch  the  enterprise 
upon  the  general  public  and 
at  once  constitute  themselves, 
without  knowing  it,  into  a 
finance  committee  spending 
practically  all  their  thought 
on  the  single  topic  of  raising 
money  to  support  the  budget. 
It  is  the  common  experience 
of  the  social-work  executive, 
to  bring  to  his  directors' 
meeting  month  after  month 
a  series  of  pressing  matters 
concerned  with  the  func- 
tional policy  of  his  agency, 
only  to  see  the  entire  list 
postponed  in  favor  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  next  money- 
raising  entertainment.  And 
this  has  been  the  situation, 
even  with  the  best  of  boards. 


A  Series  on  Volunteers  and  Trustees 


With  social  agencies  undergoing  the  heaviest 
strain  in  their  history,  with  boards  of  directors 
under  constant  pressure  to  assume  new  respon- 
sibilities, with  volunteers  called  to  the  colors 
in  increasing  numbers,  the  time  seems  opportune 
to  take  stock  of  the  changing  status  of  the  lay- 
man in  social  work.  During  the  coming  months 
The  Survey  will  offer  its  readers  a  series  of 
frank  discussions  by  professionals,  board  mem- 
bers and  volunteers  on  the  practical  aspects  of 
their  relationship.  This  first  article  by  Mr. 
Kelso,  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Community 
Fund,  whose  experience  as  an  executive  has 
given  him  keen  insight  into  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  boards,  will  be  followed  by  Has 
the  Board  Member  Lost  His  Job?  by  Lilliait 
Laser  Strauss  of  Philadelphia,  herself  an  ex- 
professional,  a  volunteer  and  a  board  member 
all  in  one,  and  by  A  Volunteer  Takes  a  Look 
Around,  a  shrewd  common-sense  appraisal 
of  volunteer  and  professional  attitudes  by 
Gladys  E.  H.  Hosmer  of  Concord,  Mass. 
Other  articles  will  be  announced  later. 


To  this  first  important  factor  is  added  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances arising  out  of  the  business  depression.  Social 
work  is  now  under  the  heaviest  strain  in  its  experience. 
Unemployment,  with  a  long  train  of  social  breakage,  has  over- 
burdened the  thin  fighting  line  of  professional  social  workers 
and  called  out  hordes  of  volunteers  to  help  in  processes  of  re- 
lief and  in  numerous  leisure-time  organization  efforts.  The 
new  profession  is  struggling  hard  to  make  use  of  this  large 
army  of  untrained  recruits  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
professional  standards.  The  key  to  success  in  this  effort  is 
the  board  member. 

SOCIAL  breakage,  flowing  directly  from  unemployment, 
has  overrun  our  relief  agencies  like  a  flood.  Character- 
building  organizations,  stunned  for  a  time  by  the  neglect  of 
a  public  bent  on  emergency  relief,  have  begun  to  find  them- 
selves in  new  efforts  at  organizing  the  leisure  time  of  the 
unemployed  themselves;  of  carrying  out  sundry  services 
auxiliary  to  the  great  emergency.  Hospitals,  although  not 
materially  increasing  their  total  amount  of  service,  find  them- 
selves with  an  ever-increasing  total  of  free  care  and  a  heavy 
overload  on  their  social-service  departments.  From  every 
quarter  comes  the  call  for  personal  service.  The  supply  of 
professional  workers,  limited  in  easier  times,  has  been  quickly 
exhausted;  and  the  volunteer  must  be  brought  in  to  render 
once  more  tasks  that  were  gradually  assumed  by  the  pro- 
fessional group  to  be  too  tech- 

nical  for  volunteer  effort. 

The  larger  relief  agencies 
have  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
velop departments  for  the  or- 
ganizing of  volunteer  service, 
so  that  slowly  and  with  much 
pain  the  processes  of  bringing 
the  volunteer  into  his  right- 
ful position  where  he  may 
function  under  friendly  pro- 


fessional direction  is  under 
way.  Happy  is  the  organiza- 
tion that  has  on  its  board 
individuals  efficiently  in- 
formed to  provide  an  in- 
telligent liaison. 

To  these  two  inducing 
factors  might  be  added  the 
growing  consciousness  of  so- 
cial work  as  a  profession ; 
but  these  two  causes  in  them- 
selves are  sufficient  to  bring 
sharply  into  the  foreground 
the  problem  of  the  agency 
board  and  its  elevation  to 
higher  effectiveness. 

While  the  metamorphosis 
in  board  practice  is  going  on, 
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it  is  important  to  take  stock  of  the  governing  body.  Why 
is  a  board  of  directors?  In  what  way  can  they  guarantee 
efficient  service  in  the  pursuit  of  well  considered  social- 
welfare  planning?  What  could  a  well  meaning  executive 
do  with  a  board  anyway?  As  the  community  chest  move- 
ment emerges  from  its  cotyledon  stage  of  growth,  in  which 
agencies  combine  their  money  collecting,  to  the  fruiting  stage, 
in  which  a  coherent  community  welfare  plan  begins  to  take 
form,  how  can  the  individual  board  of  directors  be  made  the 
increasingly  intelligent  vehicle  for  the  bringing  in  of  prob- 
lems and  methods  to  be  hammered  in  the  central  crucible? 

TO  the  man  on  the  street  there  are  three  principal  kinds 
of  social-work  boards.  First,  there  is  the  scenic  board, 
which  stands  about  on  the  platform  of  effort  like  trees,  towers 
and  green  tormentors.  They  are  the  trappings  of  the  play, 
and  take  no  other  part.  Usually  they  are  the  product  of  con- 
sistent effort  of  a  well  entrenched  secretary,  to  place  about 
him  a  group  of  ornaments  who  will  never  fail  to  say  yes,  and 
whose  yes  carries  a  sacred  significance  in  the  community. 

Then  there  is  the  ubiquitous  board.  It  runs  the  whole 
works.  One  may  see  it  entering  upstage,  peeping  through 
a  side  entrance,  watching  for  cues,  or  striding  across  the 
proscenium  in  the  character  of  Hamlet  himself.  This  kind 
of  board,  when  conducting  a  case-work  agency  for  instance, 
insists  upon  disposing  of  every  individual  or  family  by  solemn 
vote.  If  the  visitor  thinks  that  baby  Jones  should  go  on 
a  formula,  a  committee  of  the  board,  or  the  whole  board  in 
conclave,  will  have  to  decide  it.  A  board  of  this  sort  does  not 
deserve  a  real  executive  officer  and  usually  doesn't  have  it. 

The  third  type  is  that  of  the  responsible  group  who  con- 
sider the  plans  of  the  executive,  weigh  them  in  the  light  of 
sound  welfare  policy  and  of  the  available  budget,  and  take 
final  responsibility  after  decision.  This  third  type  is  the 
only  genuinely  effective  board  of  directors,  but  it  is  yet 
a  long  way  from  its  highest  development.  Types  one  and 
two  need  to  be  born  again ;  type  three  needs  only  more  of  the 
educational  processes  carried  on  by  the  intelligent  executive. 

What  then  is  a  board  of  directors  for?  When  the  cor- 
porate form  of  business  was  invented,  the  old  pater  familias 
who  owned  all  the  assets  of  his  business  enterpiise,  who  kept 
a  bookkeeper  up  on  a  high  stool  watching  the  accounts  and 
a  clerk  at  a  table  writing  correspondence  in  longhand ;  who 
knew  the  entire  working  force  by  name,  and  took  a  special 
interest  in  their  families,  began  to  disappear.  In  his  place 
came  a  committee  the  members  of  which  were  the  trustees 
for  individuals  whose  ownership  in  the  business  was  ex- 
pressed by  certain  certificates  of  stock. 

It  was  natural  in  seeking  to  devise  legal  forms  for  non- 
profit-making  enterprises  aimed  at  community  welfare,  that 
we  should  adopt  the  form  already  tried  and  approved  in 
business.  So  complete  has  been  this  imitation  that  the  ap- 
plication forms  for  charity  charters  still  used  in  many  of 
our  states  inadvertently  require  the  social  agency  to  state 
the  number  of  shares  of  its  capital  stock.  We  must  look 
therefore  to  corporation  law  for  any  legal  definition  of  the 
obligations  of  governing  boards  in  the  field  of  welfare.  But 
in  this  field  of  social  work,  legal  rules  based  entirely  upon 
the  law  of  property  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  the  entire 
definition.  To  ascertain  the  sound  functions  of  a  social- 
agency  board,  we  must  examine  not  the  old  rule  of  corpora- 
tion law,  but  rather  the  problem  with  which  the  agency 
deals,  and  the  relationship  of  the  service  to  the  public. 


The  board  of  a  social  agency  is  a  trustee  of  its  enterprise,  • 
within  the  terms  of  the  charter  purpose.  It  carries  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  that  enterprise.  It  may 
delegate  duties  and  processes,  but  it  cannot  unload  that 
responsibility.  If  it  chose  it  might,  as  in  the  example  of  our 
ubiquitous  board,  parcel  out  the  administrative  task  to  sub-  • 
committees  and  handle  every  item  of  the  agency  business 
with  its  own  hands.  In  this  case  it  would  be  seeking  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  without  realizing  that  social 
work  is  an  extra-hazardous  occupation  calling  for  skill  and 
continuous  application.  The  board  member  who  is  a  volun- 
teer, usually  with  a  full-time  occupation  of  his  own  in  other 
professional  fields  or  in  the  world  of  business,  is  only  a 
casual  observer  of  the  processes  which  his  agency  should 
represent  in  the  field  of  social  work.  The  reason  why  a 
board  should  not  undertake  the  actual  administration  of 
detail  is  that  the  average  board  member  is  not  competent 
as  a  workman  in  this  craft,  and  has  not  the  time  necessary 
to  devote  to  it  if  he  were. 

The  obvious  step  for  a  board  with  such  a  vital  trusteeship 
is  to  secure  a  paid  staff  that  is  competent  to  render  the 
services  necessary.  Although  this  practice  ;s  now  almost 
uniformly  followed,  many  boards,  as  in  our  example  of  the 
scenic  board,  sit  back  in  ease,  with  the  feeling  that  "as  we 
pay  the  staff  to  run  the  agency,  all  we  need  do  is  lend  our 
influential  names  to  give  the  organization  dignity  and  pres- 
tige in  the  community."  Such  boards  miss  the  vital  point 
of  their  trusteeship.  Their  business  is  not  merely  to  employ 
a  staff  and  OK  its  action ;  they  must  keep  the  purposes  of 
that  enterprise  a  living  expression  of  the  effort  of  society 
to  prevent  or  relieve  the  particular  distress  involved,  to  the 
end  that  the  common  welfare  may  be  advanced.  They  can- 
not do  this  unless  on  the  one  hand  they  are  observers  of  the 
nature  and  the  trend  of  social  need ;  and  unless  on  the  other 
they  are  interpreters  of  long  and  carefully  considered  plan- 
ning back  to  the  public. 

A3  might  be  suspected,  "habit  patterns"  in  agency-board 
conduct  arise  less  out  of  board  initiative  than  from 
the  manipulation  or  neglect,  or  it  may  be  the  ignorance  of 
executives.  There  are  still  in  social  work  a  considerable 
number  of  executives,  mostly  old  timers,  who  carry  about 
an  ill-concealed  contempt  for  social-work  boards.  They 
will  tell  it  to  you  at  conventions,  if  you  urge  them  a  little. 
Their  ambition  appears  to  be  to  put  themselves  forward  in 
their  respective  communities.  They  take  the  short-sighted 
view  that  the  only  value  a  board  can  be  to  them  is  the  in- 
fluence of  a  group  of  good  names.  Executives  of  this  type 
may  be  known  for  their  personal  strength,  but  their  agency 
is  seldom  known  as  a  leader  in  community  planning.  The 
agency  settles  down  into  a  regular  path,  gauged  by  the  con- 
venience and  the  understanding  of  the  executive.  New  needs 
are  seldom  sensed  and  new  methods  seldom  developed.  Staff 
members,  instead  of  having  the  encouragement  and  the 
responsibility  of  originating  ideas,  must  do  as  they  are  told, 
without  question.  By  a  sort  of  executive  clemency,  board 
members  are  permitted  now  and  then  at  the  offices,  but  they 
must  have  a  pretty  definite  errand  and  leave  early.  Chat- 
ting with  the  staff  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  work  is 
frowned  upon.  As  younger  and  better  trained  executives 
come  into  the  field,  there  is  less  and  less  of  this  short- 
sighted treatment  of  boards  of  directors. 

The  chief  cause  for  the  failure  of  executives  to  cultivate 
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their  boards,  is  a  failure  to  understand  just  how  to  go  about 
it,  and  such  a  complete  absorption  in  the  administration  of 
the  enterprise  as  to  neglect  board  interests.  Many  executives 
have  personality  difficulties  which  make  them  shrink  from 
a  free  and  wholesome  companionship  with  the  members  of 
their  board.  Somehow  these  persons  are  a  little  removed — 
often  they  look  upon  the  executive  as  merely  a  paid  employe. 
He,  or  more  often  she,  gets  the  feeling  that  they  are  looking 
down  on  him;  whereupon  he  takes  refuge  in  proof  of  his 
competence  by  hard  work  and  aloofness  that  satisfies  his 
vanity  but  damages  the  job.  Happy  the  agency  that  has  on 
its  board  a  woman  of  such  keen  perceptions  that  she  sees 
these  obstacles  to  efficiency,  and  undertakes  in  a  friendly  way 
to  discount  them.  In  not  a  few  enterprises  the  high  standing 
of  a  board  and  its  harmonious  action  with  the  staff  is  due 
in  its  entirety  to  such  a  bit  of  liaison  service  by  a  know- 
ing member. 

With  social  work  now  developing  as  a  new  and  vigor- 
ous profession,  the  first  duty  of  an  agency  board  is  to 
secure  a  competent  executive.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  di- 
rectors to  decide  about  what  salary  would  look  good  on  their 
budget  and  then  set  out  to  find  someone  who  will  do  the 
job  for  that  price.  Neither  is  it  competent  to  decide  that, 
as  the  work  is  in  the  interests  of  welfare,  the  staff  should 
share  in  the  philanthropy  by  working  at  a  wage  far  below 
the  market  for  that  sort  of  service.  Just  as  these  same 
individuals  would  not  hire  a  cheap  doctor  or  put  their  own 
estate  in  the  hands  of  a  police-court  lawyer,  so  they  should 
not  bargain  away  a  public  trust  into  the  hands  of  in- 
competents on  a  false  idea  of  thrift  in  the  budget.  Market 
prices  for  professional  service  in  the  welfare  field  are  slowly 
emerging.  Meantime  the  turnover  in  the  field  of  social 
work  is  large,  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  bidding 
away  of  underpaid  people  to  better  paid  tasks  that  are 
worthier  of  their  ability. 

The  directors  therefore  should  weigh  carefully  the  choos- 
ing of  their  executive,  paying  him  what  he  is  worth  in  the 
market.  Their  next  duty  is  to  allow  that  executive  to  de- 
velop his  staff  on  the  same  principle.  Many  boards  deny 
their  executive  the  right  to  hire  and  fire  the  staff.  Social 
workers  in  general  get  along  amicably  together,  and  do 
their  best  on  the  job,  a  circumstance  which  minimizes  this 
widespread  error  in  organization.  The  executive  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  staff;  he  should  do  nothing  without  full 
accounting  to  his  board ;  but  the  staff  should  be  responsible 
to  him  and  only  through  him  to  the  board. 

THE  second  duty  of  the  board  is  to  keep  itself  informed 
of  the  actual  work  of  the  agency.  A  board  cannot  under- 
stand program  and  policy  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  that  underlie  it.  It  cannot  look  back  into  the  com- 
munity need,  except  it  see  that  need  in  the  light  of  the 
agency's  effort  to  relieve  it.  Obviously  no  board  can  keep 
itself  successfully  informed  without  the  active  cooperation 
of  executive  and  staff.  Here  is  where  most  executives  fall 
down.  Either  they  do  not  know  how,  or  they  neglect  to 
keep  the  board  in  close  personal  touch  with  the  facts  of 
the  day's  work.  Much  can  be  accomplished  by  regular 
routine  reports  to  board  members;  but  the  come-and-see 
processes  must  sooner  or  later  be  brought  into  play.  Mem- 
bers should  be  made  familiar  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  work  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and  effort  to  them- 
selves. Only  by  such  careful  preparation  can  a  board  be 


competent   to   assume   its  third   and   most   important   duty. 

This  third  duty  is  the  development,  usually  at  the  initi- 
ative of  the  executive,  of  the  agency's  program  of  work. 
It  is  not  enough  that  an  agency  program  be  put  forward 
with  the  label  "same  as  last  year."  Times  change  rapidly, 
and  needs  change  with  them;  for  which  reason  methods 
should  be  changed  whenever  needed,  to  suit.  Constant  re- 
consideration and  revision  of  methods  and  policies  is  neces- 
sary in  social  work.  In  no  field  is  static  more  dangerous 
to  efficiency.  Many  inventions  and  some  wiles  are  necessary 
in  a  good  executive,  to  keep  the  elements  of  a  program  con- 
stantly dangling  before  the  eyes  of  his  board  members. 

It  is  to  his  interest  as  well  as  to  theirs,  that  every  sugges- 
tion he  makes  and  every  idea  he  advances,  shall  go  through 
the  crucible  of  impartial  discussion  and  live  or  die  on  the 
mature  conclusion  of  all  of  the  members  of  his  board. 
Programs  springing  full  armed  from  the  head  of  even  the 
best  executive,  can  be  highly  dangerous  to  the  public  well 
being.  Board  members,  coming  from  all  walks  of  life,  see- 
ing human  affairs  from  many  angles,  form  an  excellent 
corrective  to  the  telescopic  vision  of  the  far-seeing  chief. 

THE  fourth  important  duty  of  the  board  is  that  of  inter- 
preter. The  enterprise  is  a  trust;  its  beneficiaries  are 
the  whole  public  without  distinction;  its  clients  are  the 
persons  helped.  Too  many  board  members  and  even  ex- 
ecutives entertain  the  subconscious  fallacy  that  their  duty  is 
only  to  the  client  on  the  one  hand  and  the  benefactor  on  the 
other.  If  this  were  so,  human  handling  of  the  client  and 
an  accounting  to  the  benefactor  would  be  the  sum  total  of 
justifiable  accounting.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  public  is 
vitally  concerned  and  is  entitled  to  a  continuous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  service  in  understandable  terms.  This  interpreta- 
tion finds  its  ablest  channel  in  the  membership  of  the  board 
of  directors.  They  come  from  many  walks  of  life;  they 
have  friends  in  all  corners  of  the  community;  they  have 
perspective;  they,  if  anybody,  are  able  to  orient  the  work 
of  their  agency  in  the  welfare  plan  of  the  community  in 
which  they  carry  it  on.  If  the  work  is  to  prosper  as  a  public 
benefaction,  it  will  do  so  best  through  their  efforts  at  tell- 
ing its  story. 

The  community  chest  movement  has  added  a  third  di- 
mension to  the  value  of  their  efforts  in  this  regard,  by  de- 
veloping the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  This  compara- 
tively new  instrument  is  a  common  forum  in  which  ex- 
ecutives and  board  members  may  discuss  problems  and  plans. 
It  is  the  essential  element  in  the  community  chest,  of  greater 
fundamental  importance  even  than  the  money-raising  mech- 
anism. Through  its  discussions  the  valid  angles  of  social 
needs  and  limitations  upon  action  are  given  emphasis.  Prob- 
lems that  might  have  lain  supine  on  the  desk  of  an  executive 
or  passed  perfunctorily  through  an  inattentive  meeting  of 
their  board,  are  dragged  out  into  the  limelight  of  analysis. 
Many  minds  are  put  upon  the  question,  so  that  when  it 
returns  to  the  executive  for  administration,  it  has  been 
purged  of  many  of  its  likelihoods  of  error.  The  board 
member  takes  his  or  her  share,  not  only  in  the  meetings  of 
the  board  itself,  but  in  the  problem  meetings  of  the  council. 

If  the  professional  social  worker  with  his  greatest  ally 
the  board  member,  will  see  with  a  clear  eye  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  this  day  of  change,  the  direction  of  social-work 
enterprises  can  be  greatly  improved  and  their  credit  in  pub- 
lic opinion  rapidly  advanced. 


Dear  Louise: 


HAVE  your  note  of  Saturday  asking  me  for  advice 
about  how  the  'Megas  should  proceed  with  their 
relief  work  this  winter.  Of  course  I  am  a  little  flat- 
tered that  you  girls  should  have  asked  this,  for  I've  found 
that  small  towns  like  Richboro  are  inclined  to  think  that 
New  York  social  workers,  even  their  own  daughters,  are 
not  very  practical  in  situations  like  yours.  And  of  course 
it  is  true  that  the  problems  of  administering  relief  in  a  little 
town  where  everyone  knows  everyone  else  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  a  great  city,  where  life  is  so  gen- 
erally anonymous. 

In  thinking  over  the  situation  of  the  'Megas — and  do  you 
realize  how  lucky  you  are,  with  your  secure  positions  in  life, 
all  of  you,  on  the  whole,  happy,  carefree  young  women? — 
it  seems  to  me  that  probably  one  of  your  greatest  difficulties 
will  be  to  understand  the  anxieties  and  worries  of  those 
whom  you  would  help,  and  to  avoid  hurting  people  un- 
consciously. By  hurting  them,  I  mean  hurting  their  pride 
and  feelings,  and  also  hurting  the  relationships  within  the 
families.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  many  of  the  people 
now  unemployed  are  in  every  way  as  good  as  those  who 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  keep  their  jobs,  and  that  they 
should  not  feel  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  their  families  and 
friends  when  they  have  to  accept  help.  But  I  imagine, 
don't  you,  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  from  getting  a  sense 
of  defeat  and  finally  of  hopelessness  when  one  needs  a  job 
desperately  and  cannot  find  one.  We  all  know  of  people 
whose  morale  has  broken  under  that  strain.  Therefore,  it 
would  seem  to  me  very  important  that  the  'Megas  should 
in  their  contacts  with  the  families  they  are  helping  do  all 
that  they  can  to  keep  the  wives  from  losing  respect  for  their 
husbands,  and  at  the  same  time  the  husbands  from  losing 
their  self-respect. 

It  is  very  important  also  that  the  faith  and  trust  that  chil- 
dren have  in  their  parents  should  not  be  undermined  at  this 
time.  You  know  very  little  things,  just  little  words  and 
gestures  on  the  part  of  others,  often  can  color  a  child's 
whole  attitude  toward  his  father  or  mother. 

I  remember  your  school  lunch  enterprise  and  how  proud 
you  all  were  of  the  progress  you  made  in  cutting  down  the 
number  of  undernourished  children.  That  was  a  fine  job 
but  relatively  simple  when  compared  with  family  relief. 
That  is  a  terribly  difficult  task.  It  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
much  penetration  and  wisdom  if  it  is  to  be  well  done.  One 
of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  do  is  to  help  people 
without  imposing  one's  own  views,  attitudes,  prejudices, 
notions  on  one's  beneficiaries.  Somehow  there  are  very  few 
people  who  can  help  people  and  yet  let  them  live  their  own 
lives  in  their  own  way. 

Here  in  New  York  we  think  that  every  effort  should  be 
put  forth  to  raise  sufficient  money  and  to  exercise  ingenuity 
to  provide  made-work  jobs  for  able-bodied  men  who  are 
heads  of  families,  and  for  women  who  are  accustomed  to 
supporting  themselves  and  their  families.  As  you  know, 
last  winter  and  spring  we  had  some  thirty  thousand  such 
persons  on  made-work  jobs.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
'Megas  could  very  well  go  over  the  affairs  of  the  whole 


town  and  scrape  up  at  least  some  temporary  jobs  for  men 
and  women  now  in  need  of  work.  As  I  remember,  the 
community  hall  was  very  dingy  the  last  time  I  saw  it.  The 
lodge  rooms  could  stand  a  good  bit  of  sprucing  up.  Although 
we  have  the  two  new  churches,  there  are  still  some  things 
that  could  be  done  to  improve  them.  Some  grading  and 
planting  around  our  own  church  would  make  it  look  con- 
siderably better. 

I  suppose  the  most  hopeful  prospect  of  developing  made 
work  lies  in  your  charging  down  on  the  town  council  and 
school  board  and  making  them  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
get  together  a  little  money  for  fixing  up  of  the  streets,  and 
particularly  the  school  grounds.  I  remember  how  the  bank 
around  the  school  block  in  the  north  end  was  always  wash- 
ing out.  A  nice  neat  coping  would  improve  the  appearance 
of  that  school  enormously. 

THERE  probably  will  be  some  people  for  whom  you 
simply  cannot  scrape  up  jobs,  and  for  these  there  is  the 
question  of  what  they  are  to  do  about  just  plain,  hopeless 
idleness. 

I  remember  your  telling  me  what  a  good  crew  you  had  up 
at  the  highschool  last  winter,  particularly  the  domestic- 
science  and  manual-training  teachers.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
idea  to  offer  some  of  these  idle  grown-ups  opportunities  for 
learning  during  their  enforced  idleness?  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  the  men  would  find  a  relief  from  their  worries  in 
working  with  their  hands,  and  some  of  the  women  would 
get  great  comfort  out  of  mental  occupation  which  they  do 
not  ordinarily  have.  I  suppose  most  of  the  'Megas  were 
still  in  their  teens  at  the  time  of  the  War,  but  I  was  in 
my  thirties  and  in  social  work.  We  came  to  feel  then  that 
the  morale  of  the  people  was  one  of  the  country's  most  im- 
portant assets.  It  seems  to  me  equally  important  now  to 
see  that  the  morale  of  the  people  is  not  shot  to  pieces  by 
unemployment. 

Knowing  most  of  the  'Megas  to  be  young  women  of  real 
intelligence,  I  think  you  will  probably  want  to  do  your 
relief  job  this  winter  in  as  skilful  and  workmanlike  a  fashion 
as  possible.  I  feel  sure  that  if  the  club  would  study  its 
problem  it  could  use  the  native  intelligence  of  its  members 
to  better  advantage.  I  should  be  glad  to  supply  the  club 
with  a  loan  of  books  this  winter,  or  even  present  them  out- 
right, if  you  think  the  girls  would  read  them.  A  little  book 
by  Mary  Richmond  called  What  Is  Social  Case  Work?  has 
helped  many  people  who  faced  situations  somewhat  like 
yours.  Karl  de  Schweinitz's  book,  The  Art  of  Helping 
People  Out  of  Trouble,  is  another  which  I  think  would  be 
useful.  The  pamphlet  written  by  Joanna  C.  Colcord  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  called  Community  Planning 
in  Unemployment  Emergencies,  boils  down  the  experience 
of  many  communities  in  trying  to  meet  the  problems  of 
unemployment.  There  are  others  if  you  want  them. 

I  suppose  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  for  the 
'Megas  to  do  is  to  make  some  kind  of  little  inventory  of 
the  families  in  Richboro  whose  income  has  been  seriously 
cut  and  try  to  figure  out  about  how  much  of  a  loss  in  in- 
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come  these  families  are  suffering  each  week.  Perhaps  with 
such  a  figure  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  girls'  husbands 
understand  that  this  is  the  time  to  contribute  to  the  'Megas' 
treasury  considerably  more  than  they  are  accustomed  to 
donate.  As  I  think  over  the  incomes  that  I  know  some  of 
them  have,  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  be  able  to  contribute 
a  good  deal  more  than  I  suspect  they  are  now  giving,  with- 
out it  interfering  noticeably  with  their  private  financial 
affairs.  And — perhaps  you  won't  want  to  pass  this  on  to 
the  'Megas — what  if  it  did  interfere  a  little?  Of  course  it 
wouldn't  be  bad  if  some  of  these  'Mega  husbands  who,  I 
have  a  sneaking  suspicion,  are  playing  pretty  safe  just  now 
in  their  businesses,  should  be  led  to  realize  just  what  that 
safety  may  cost  the  whole  community.  Thank  Heaven 
Richboro  is  a  community  worth  saving;  it  is  not  on  the 
down  grade  as  some  places  are  with  nothing  apparently  in 
its  future.  The  vigor  and  vitality  that  have  made  it  so 
sturdy  must  not  be  lost  now  by  its  natural  leaders  playing 
too  safe  in  their  own  concerns. 

Finally,  there  is  the  whole  question  of  whether  the  'Megas 
should  not  ally  themselves  with  other  groups  in  the  county 
and  through  that  alliance  establish  relations  with  the  state 
and  national  committees.  As  you  know,  this  winter  will 


require  thorough  organization  in  which  every  group  must 
assume  responsibility  and  take  its  place  in  the  general  scheme. 
It  isn't  exactly  fair  to  dip  into  this  thing  and  then  slip  out 
of  it  again.  If  we  go  into  it  we  must  hold  ourselves  ac- 
countable for  the  job  we  undertake.  I  take  it  that  it  is  some 
such  accountability  that  Mr.  Gifford's  committee  in  Wash- 
ington wishes  to  secure  from  the  responsible  people  in  every 
community.  While  it  may  not  relieve  his  mind  greatly  to 
learn  that  Richboro  is  going  to  see  that  none  of  its  people 
suffer  undue  hardship  this  winter,  probably  if  all  the  vigorous 
little  Richboros  of  the  country  could  now  make  such  an 
assurance  to  him  it  would  be  an  immense  encouragement  and 
would  free  his  energies  for  the  bankrupt  communities  which 
lack  Richboro's  resources  and  leadership,  and  perhaps  also 
free  them  for  work  on  the  long-time  constructive  phases  of 
this  stupendous  problem  that  is  afflicting  us  all. 

With  love  and  good  wishes  to  you,  BELLE 

P.S.  I  almost  forgot  about  Christmas  baskets.  Do  go 
light  on  them.  They  never  solved  anything  yet,  or  helped 
anything  very  much.  Persuade  the  girls  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  families  to  work  out  their  own  Christmas  plans  in 
their  own  way.  It  may  not  be  so  much  fun  for  the  girls, 
but  it  will  be  a  lot  better  for  the  self-respect  of  the  families. 


A  Nurse  Writes  in  from  the  Wheat  Belt 

* 

By  AAGOT  LIAN,  R.N. 


AM  writing  you,  Doctor,  to  give  you  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  what  the  drought  has  done  to  the  people  of 
Stillwater  County. 
Stillwater  County  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Yellowstone  Trail,  in  south-central 
Montana.  Rosebud  and  Stillwater  Rivers  run  through  part 
of  the  county.  There  are  some  irrigated  sheep  and  cattle 
ranches  but  they  are  only  a  small  part;  the  Wheat  Basin  is 
dry-land  farming.  The  people  are  Irish,  Scandinavians, 
Hollanders  and  some  Americans,  most  of  them  thrifty  and 
very  good  farmers.  One  settlement  of  Hollanders  who  came 
into  this  county  from  Illinois,  well  educated  people  with 
money,  planned  to  make  the  Basin  the  wheat  country  of  the 
state.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  they  had  wonderful 
crops;  they  built  good  schools  and  churches  and  homes,  be- 
lieving they  had  found  a  garden  spot.  There  were  several 


was  scarce.  Debts  piled  up  year  after  year ;  the  banks  began 
to  fail  and  the  banks  which  kept  open  had  to  cut  the  loans. 
Farms  were  then  leased  from  the  mortgage  companies  and 
the  stock  and  almost  everything  they  had  were  mortgaged 
and  finally  sold.  They  still  continued  hopeful  that  eventually 
this  country  would  come  back,  rain  would  be  sure  to  come, 
and  what  else  could  they  do?  Now,  for  three  years,  there 
has  been  no  rain.  They  planted  gardens  but  not  a  spear  came 
up.  They  all  have  big  families ;  children  were  the  only  crop 
that  did  not  fail.  Families  of  fourteen  are  quite  common. 
They  love  their  children  and  have  great  hopes  for  their 
future. 

WHEN  the  surveys  were  made  by  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
United  States  government,  Stillwater  was  included  in 
the  drought  district  and  through  the  splendid  work  of  one  of 


small  lakes  and  springs  and  they  had  everything  they  had  ever  the  old-timers,  Mrs.  Henry  Keating,  the  National  Red  Cross 

wished  for.    The  railroad  and  the  state  pictured  the  country  came  to  the  rescue.    In  February  $10,000  was  given  to  be 

in  glowing  colors.    The  sheep  men  had  to  get  out,  as  every  used  for  food,  clothing  and  feed  for  the  stock.    Mrs.  Keat- 

inch  of  the  country  was  soon  taken  up  as  homesteads  and  the  ing,  who  is  a  tireless  worker,  has  done  wonderful  work. 


land  was  broken  up  and  seeded 
into  wheat  and  flax.  They  bought 
machinery  and  everybody  was 
happy.  Booklets  were  issued  ad- 
vertising the  county  and  more 
people  came  in. 

Then,  somehow,  nature  turned 
on  them ;  one  dry  year  after  the 


What  drought  means  to  the  people  in 


She  has  distributed  clothing  and 
food  to  162  families,  taken  care 
of  1380  people— people,  who 
their  wildest  dreams 


the  wheat  country  and  to  a  nurse  sent  by  never   m 

the  government  to  help  their  children  is  ev,er  ^  lievked  they  7"ld 

/  ,      i,  .,  •          ,       ;;. ,  itf  ask     for    help.       1  heir     families 

drawn  starkly  in  this  actual  letter.    Miss  ,.       „  .        ~,     n   , 

T  .      ,  J.  ,      ,7      .         .   ™  were  literally  starving.    I  he  Red 

Lian  s  appeal  came  to  the  National  Tu-  Cross  has  ^  out  about  two 

other;  but  they  still  felt  hopeful     berculosis  Association  With  a  letter  from 
for  the  future.   Finally  the  lakes     the   Association's   state    secretary   saying 


thousand    dollars   a   month. 

The  State  Bank  of  this  town 
dried  up  and  left  a  white  alkali     that  all  is  as  she  pictures  it  in  Stillwater      closed    its    doors    December    23, 


flat.    Springs  dried  up  and  water 


County  ,  Montana. 


1930.     People  who  had   a  bank 
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account  for  a  rainy  day  and  believed  they  would  be  in- 
dependent in  old  age,  found  themselves  without  a  cent.  In 
place  of  helping  the  young  folks  over  the  hard  times  they 
found  themselves  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  their  children 
for  their  bread  and  butter. 

I  was  sent  here  by  the  Montana  State  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation. The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  pays  $125  a 
month  for  the  salary  and  expenses  for  three  months.  I  went 
out  to  the  schools  and  examined  the  children,  asking  all  the 
parents  to  be  present;  I  gave  talks  to  the 
parents  explaining  how  diseased  tonsils,  ade- 
noids, defective  teeth  and  eyes  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

At  the  beginning  I  did  not  realize  what  the 
financial  conditions  were.  Everybody  was 
clean  and  seemed  well-dressed.  They  wore 
patched  and  darned  and  made-over  clothes 
and  fathers  and  mothers  both  came  to  the 
meetings  hungry  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say 
and  some  had  tears  in  their  eyes.  Many  said : 
"Nurse,  I  know  Johnnie  is  getting  behind  in 
his  school  work;  I  know  he  is  losing  weight, 
but  for  God's  sake,  tell  me  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  Now  please  tell  us  how  we  are  to  get 
this  defect  corrected.  Last  year  my  little  girl 
was  ten  pounds  underweight ;  this  year  she  is 
twenty-two  pounds  underweight."  These  are 
children  ten  and  twelve  years  old. 

A  number  of  the  children  have  very  poor 
eyesight.  Some  have  not  seen  the  flowers  or 
trees  for  years.  Almost  without  exception  the 
children  who  have  really  bad  eyesight  are  from  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  underweight  and  have  bad  throats.  I  told 
them  something  could  be  done — that  the  doctors  will  surely 
give  their  help.  There  must  be  some  organization  which 
could  raise  money  to  care  for  some  of  the  really  serious 
cases.  I  promised  I  would  do  eevrything  in  my  power  to 
see  what  could  be  done.  There  has  been  a  diphtheria  epi- 
demic in  the  county,  also  some  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and 
whooping  cough  is  now  practically  all  over  the  country. 

This  county  has  only  two  doctors — partners.  They  have 
been  in  the  county  for  twenty  years  and  have  made  big 
money  in  years  past  and  of  course  now  have  thousands  on 
their  books,  but  they  are  getting  "hard-boiled"  as  we  say. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  blame  them.  I  planned  a  toxin-antitoxin 
campaign  and  asked  the  doctors  if  they  were  willing  to  give 
their  services  if  the  state  were  to  furnish  the  toxin-anti- 
toxin free. 

They  said  "Yes,  they  would  be  glad  to  do  so."  I  started  the 
campaign,  got  the  County  Teachers'  Association  to  help 
with  the  educational  part  of  it,  talked  in  the  schools  ex- 
plaining to  the  children  and  their  parents  what  it  was  and 
everyone  in  the  county  was  glad  and  more  than  willing  to 
have  the  chance  to  get  it.  I  sent  out  cards  for  the  parents 
to  sign  and  got  a  response  of  about  fifteen  hundred.  But 
when  I  went  to  the  doctors  to  set  a  date  they  had  decided 
that  they  wanted  a  dollar  a  child.  This  is  the  very  first  and 
only  preventive  work  ever  done  in  the  county.  The  local 
Red  Cross  has  $275  in  its  treasury.  They  are  willing  to  pay 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  educational  part,  furnish 
alcohol,  cotton,  hypos,  needles  and  so  on,  but  of  course 
when  it  came  to  $1000  or  $1500,  this  was  out  of  the 


Drawing  by  Kathe  Kollwitz 


question.  We  went  to  the  county  but  they  have  no  fund 
for  anything  of  this  kind.  To  collect  a  dollar  from  each 
child  is  impossible.  You  may  say  a  dollar  per  child  for 
the  two  injections  is  not  too  much.  No,  maybe  not, 
but  do  you  realize  what  an  impossible  thing  such  a  collec- 
tion would  be? 

One  woman  wrote  the  Red  Cross  for  $1.80  to  have  a 
prescription  filled  for  her  husband.  The  Red  Cross  secretary 
did  not  realize  how  badly  he  needed  it,  or  at  least  thought 
they  needed  it,  and  told  them  she  was  sorry 
but  could  only  give  them  food  and  clothing. 
The  women  sold  fifteen  young  hens  and  re- 
ceived $1.87  for  all.  Butter  fat  sells  for  four- 
teen cents  and  eggs  at  ten  cents.  A  family  of 
twelve  would  have  to  sell  their  farm  and  every- 
thing on  it  to  raise  money  enough  to  have  the 
children  innoculated  with  toxin-antitoxin. 

I  have  tried  to  raise  money  to  send  four  girls 
to  the  summer  camp  near  Billings  maintained 
by  the  Montana  Tuberculosis  Association.  The 
girls  working  in  the  Court  House  raised  money 
for  one  girl  to  be  sent  for  one  month.  I  asked 
the  Lions  Club  but  they  said  they  could  not 
possibly  raise  $15  unless  each  member  gave  it 
personally  and  this  they  could  not  do.  I  then 
asked  the  Women's  Club  in  Park  City,  but 
they  also  were  unable  to  raise  it.  The  Red 
Cross  sent  two  girls  and  fitted  them  out  with 
clothing  for  one  month  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Montana  Tuberculosis  Association  is  pay- 
ing for  the  second  month. 
Many  children  could  not  attend  school  as  their  clothes 
and  shoes  were  absolutely  gone.  One  day  when  visiting 
a  home  I  had  talked  for  about  thirty  minutes  about  the  feed- 
ing of  children  and  the  correction  of  defects,  the  folks  finally 
said:  "Yes,  they  hang  a  man  for  killing  his  children  but  if 
they  starve  to  death  or  are  slowly  poisoned  from  defects  that 
cannot  be  remedied  due  to  lack  of  money,  that's  all  right. 
Guess  it's  life." 

WHEN  I  explain  that  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
is  paying  half  of  my  salary  as  a  drought  relief  measure, 
really  I  feel  ashamed  to  look  those  people  in  the  face.  One 
man  said :  "Yes,  of  course,  it's  a  good  job  for  you."  It  does 
give  jobs  to  several  people  in  the  state  but  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  What  is  to  be  done  about  seeing  these 
children  through  next  year?  One  child  in  this  county  died 
from  spinal  meningitis  following  whooping-cough  and  one 
died  from  a  mastoid  operation  which  developed  after 
whooping-cough. 

There  are  not  many  restrictions  about  these  diseases,  as 
everything  is  left  to  the  health  officer  and  he  is  paid  only 
$125  per  month  and  of  course  feels  that  he  cannot  spend 
much  time  on  preventive  work.  Why  could  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  not  pay  a  doctor  to  care  for  at  least  the  worst 
cases  or  to  at  least  protect  the  people  from  diseases  which 
could  be  prevented?  I  am  telling  you,  Doctor,  the  people 
are  losing  their  morale.  When  I  tell  them  the  importance 
of  keeping  their  bodies  in  good  physical  condition,  one  man 
said :  "Yes,  of  course,  you  don't  know  what  it  is  not  to  have 
enough  to  eat." 

The  doctors  are  refusing  to  work  where  there  is  no  money 
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and  the  county  does  not  have  money  enough  to  take  care  of 
these  conditions,  and  Doctor,  these  people  are  the  very  cream 
of  the  nation — good  honest  workers — but  they  have  no  grain 
or  feed  for  their  stock  and  there  is  no  work  to  be  had  any- 
where around. 

The  other  day  a  child  ten  years  old  walked  four  miles 
into  Absarokee   carrying  a   new-born   baby   suffering  from 


hemorrhage.  The  mother  sent  this  little  girl  to  the  hospital 
with  the  baby,  but  it  died  before  she  got  there.  There  are 
two  small  hospitals  in  this  county  but  they  are  not  able  to 
make  enough  collections  to  keep  going.  I  wonder  what  can 
be  done.  Somehow,  perhaps,  you  will  be  able  to  give  some 
help.  I  believe  you  understand  what  we  are  up  against  in 
this  great  state  of  Montana. 


S.  R.  O.  at  the  Academy 

By  H.  VAN  Y.  CALDWELL 

Executive  Secretary   of  the  Academy   of  Medicine  of    Cleveland 


N  S.  R.  O.  sign  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Cleveland  nearly  became  an  S.  O.  S.  signal  last 
spring.  Venturing  for  the  first  time  into  the  field 
of  free  health  lectures  for  the  public,  the  Academy  in  its 
maiden  effort  on  the  subject  of  Life  in  a  Strenuous  Age 
was  so  successful  that  hundreds  were  turned  away  from  the 
first  lecture  by  Dr.  T.  Wingate  Todd,  professor  of  anatomy 
at  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  March. 

A  hasty  conference  resulted  in  changing  the  remaining 
schedule  so  that  the  new  Severance  Hall,  home  of  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  could  be  secured.  This 
gave  the  Academy  an  audience  capacity  of  two  thousand 
instead  of  550  in  its  own  hall  in  the  Allen  Memorial 
Medical  Library. 

Confident  that  arrangements  were  now  ample  the  Academy 
awaited  the  second  lecture  by  Dr.  George  W.  Crile  on 
an  April  Sunday  afternoon.  An  hour  before  the  lecture 
was  to  start  the  committee  on  arrangements  arrived  to  find 
the  staff  of  Severance  Hall  arguing  with  hundreds  of  people 
who  were  milling  about  on  the  stone  terraces  outside  trying 
to  get  in. 

A  half  hour  more  and  every  available  seat  was  filled,  with 
two  hundred  people  standing.  Finally  the  attendants  closed 
all  doors  while  the  terraces  were  still  black  with  people  who 
could  not  be  admitted. 

ON  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  May  the  final  lecture  by  Dr. 
Louis  J.  Karnosh,  assistant  clinical  professor  of  nervous 
diseases,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  brought  the  series 

Ho  a  close.  And  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the 
Cleveland  public  again  filled  every  seat,  even  with  a 
threatening  storm  blackening  the  sky.  Now  the  Cleveland 
doctors  are  wondering  where  they  will  schedule  the  next 

1  series. 

How  did  it  happen?  The  subject,  Life  in  a  Strenuous 
Age,  was  timely;  the  speakers  were  locally  and  nationally 
•mown ;  but  behind  the  concrete  program  was  an  idea  larger 
:han  the  program  itself.  A  few  weeks  before  the  lectures 
.vere  scheduled,  the  Academy  announced  it  was  forming  a 
Health  Education  Foundation  to  endow  health  education  in 
Cleveland  and  other  centers.  As  a  nucleus,  the  1350  mem- 
Jers  of  the  Academy  were  donating  ten  thousand  dollars 

|  from  surplus  funds  of  their  own  society.     Instead   of  con- 


tinuing to  be  the  "Orphan  Annie"  of  countless  social-health 
groups,  health  education  was  scheduled  eventually  to  have 
a  financial  home  of  its  own.  With  the  hoped  and  planned 
for  endowments  and  with  the  leadership  of  the  medical 
profession,  health  education  was  to  become  a  definite  entity ; 
its  methods  were  to  be  studied ;  those  proven  to  be  the  best 
were  to  be  used;  and  above  all,  prevention  of  disease  was 
to  be  made  an  increasing  reality. 

So  much  for  the  theory. 

The  actual  results  to  date  are  three  enthusiastic  audiences 
totaling  over  five  thousand ;  a  newly  inspired  medical  pro- 
fession, now  aware  of  the  public  response  to  its  organized 
effort;  wholehearted  offers  of  help  and  encouragement  from 
social  agencies,  newspapers,  magazines,  medical  societies 
from  coast  to  coast;  and  preliminary  indications  of  financial 
help  from  individuals. 

Hardly  had  the  first  announcements  of  this  Health 
Foundation  slipped  from  the  minds  of  the  public,  when 
The  Academy  dealt  a  second  blow  at  the  inertia  of  the  public 
and  the  profession,  this  time  with  a  public  notice  that  on 
July  i  it  would  start  a  24-hour  information,  emergency  and 
call  service.  "The  Doctor  Alarm"  is  how  one  newspaper 
phrased  it.  "The  Health  Number"  is  the  slogan  another 
used. 

This  latter  phrase  is  being  used  by  the  Academy,  which 
amplifies  it  by  citing  the  need  for  "One  telephone  number, 
for  Health,  comparable  to  those  for  Fire  and  Police." 

BY  special  arrangements  with  physicians  and  ambulance 
companies,  emergency  calls  will  be  promptly  answered 
day  and  night.  Information  on  medical  subjects  will  be  fur- 
nished immediately,  or  secured ;  or  the  person  calling  will 
be  referred  to  the  proper  source.  Names  of  physicians,  either 
in  general  practice  or  specialists,  will  be  furnished  when  the 
caller  does  not  have  a  family  physician.  The  service  will 
not  diagnose  or  prescribe  nor  compete  with  the  private 
practitioner  but  will  supplement  his  work  by  acting  as  a 
clearing-house  for  persons  in  doubt. 

Special  equipment  is  being  designed  by  the  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Company ;  five  operators  will  be  employed ;  direct 
lines  to  the  Central  Police  Station  and  to  the  Official 
Nurses'  Registry  will  be  maintained.  This  latter  service 
will  become  the  official  nurses'  registry  for  the  Academy 
of  Medicine. 


Ending  Women's  Nightwork  in  Cotton 


By  FLORENCE  KELLEY 

General  Secretary  the  National  Consumers'  League 


HE  Cotton  Textile  Institute  tells  the  interested 
world  that  nightwork  of  women  and  youth  in 
cotton  mills  is  now  eliminated  in  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  the  industry.  This  is  a  step  forward  both 
social  and  industrial,  the  significance  of  which  for  Amer- 
ican civilization  it  is  impossible  to  overstate. 

In  the  complicated  modern  process  of  retrieving  the 
cotton  industry  this  has  been  the  outstanding  feature,  be- 
cause the  change  has  been  achieved  voluntarily  from  within 
by  applying  the  principles  of  scientific  management  in  its 
most  constructive  phases. 

Ever  since  artificial  light  made  nightwork  in  mills  possi- 
ble such  employment  has  been  the  bane  of  the  industry.  It 
has  strenghtened  the  seasonal  nature  of  production.  It  has 
drawn  mothers  away  from  their  young  children  to  the 
mill  just  when  their  presence  was  most  needed  at  home. 
It  has  lowered  the  vitality  of  mothers  by  condemning  them 
to  broken  sleep  by  day  amid  the  demands  upon  them  of 
their  young  children,  subject  to  the  noises  common  to  mill- 
village  life.  Nightwork  by  mothers  in  mills  has  proverbially 
contributed  to  the  high  deathrates  among  them  and  their 
babies.  For  young  girls  the  disadvantages  of  nightwork  in 
mills  have  been  scarcely  less  though  they  have  been  differ- 
ent. All  this  has  been  as  true  in  Northern  cotton  manufac- 
turing states  where  legislation  was  lax  as  in  the  South. 

Eliminating  nightwork  of  women  and  youth  in  the  cotton 
industry  is  no  recent  happy  thought  of  a  group  of  enthusiasts 
inspired  by  the  pressure  of  bad  times.  Donald  Comer,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  one  of  the  leading  cotton  manufacturers 
in  the  South,  has  persistently  advocated  the  discontinuance 
of  night  employment  of  women  and  minors  on  social 
grounds  for  a  decade  or  more.  Other  leading  manufacturers 
in  the  South,  engaged  in  day  and  night  operation,  have  for 
a  number  of  years  recommended  the  discontinuance  of  night 
employment  of  women  and  minors.  This  list  includes  Wil- 
liam D.  Anderson,  president  of  the  Bibb  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Macon,  Ga.,  Scott  Roberts,  president  of  the  Alabama 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  Charles  C.  Cannon, 
president  of  Cannon  Mills,  Kannapolis,  N.  C.  Moreover, 
Eben  Whitman,  with  mill  interests  North  and  South,  has 
advocated  this  reform  over  a  period  of  years. 

Judged  by  results,  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute  is  the 
ablest  and  best  equipped  group  who  ever  served  the  cotton 
industry.  They  have  substituted,  for  cutthroat  competition 
and  ruin,  enlightened  concerted  action  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  make  daylight  employment  steady  throughout  the 
year. 

Long  since  they  substituted  standards  and  planning  in 
their  own  undertakings  for  rule  of  thumb  procedures  and 
guessing.  This  being  true  it  is  obvious  that  the  elimination 
of  nightwork  of  women  and  youth  is  no  casual,  incidental 
item  in  the  stabilization  of  an  industry.  It  is  part  of  a 
scheme  of  nation-wide  riddance  of  waste  and  increase  of 
efficiency.  What  the  National  Consumers'  League  and  other 
organizations  had  been  urging  by  means  of  legislative  cam- 
paigns for  thirty  years,  on  humanitarian  grounds  recognized 


in  all  other  industrial  countries,  is  now  done  here  with  the 
reinforcement  of  the  managers  involved  in  the  industry  on 
grounds  of  productive  and  financial  efficiency. 

On  economic  grounds  and  for  the  health  of  the  operatives, 
the  American  labor  movement  has  striven  largely  in  vain 
for  two  generations  for  the  establishment  of  daylight  in- 
dustry. 

The  history  of  cotton  manufacture  in  America  has  been 
characterized  by  startling  contradictions.  High  tariff  pro- 
tection for  manufacturers  had  been  the  rule  since  the  pro- 
tective tariff  was  first  introduced  following  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  but  for  employers  only.  Low  wages,  longer 
hours  of  work  than  Parliament  permitted  to  competing 
owners  of  English  mills  even  as  long  ago  as  1883,  have 
been  the  lot  of  American  women  and  children  to  this  day 
except  in  the  one  state  of  Massachusetts  with  her  unique 
statutory  48-hours  week  confined  to  textile  mills  and  to 
recent  years. 

In  1876  Commissioner  of  Labor  Carroll  D.  Wright 
stated  that  in  Massachusetts,  after  the  introduction  of 
women  and  children,  the  whole  mill  family  earned  no  more 
than  the  father  had  previously  earned  alone. 

TN  the  North  and  South  for  generations  until  this  year, 
•*•  a  large  majority  of  the  mill  owners  have  opposed  child- 
labor  laws  and  any  shortened  working  hours  by  day  or  by 
night  for  men,  women  or  youth ;  and  all  trade-union  organ- 
ization lest  it  lead  to  these  raised  standards. 

Deprived  by  high  tariff  walls  of  the  stimulus  of  foreign 
competition,  American  cotton  manufacturers  after  the  great 
War,  unlike  the  electric  and  automobile  industries,  rested 
on  their  oars  as  to  inventions.  The  South  advertised  cheap 
land,  cheap  labor,  cheap  coal,  attracted  abundant  capital  to 
urbanize  rural  states,  and  built  far  too  many  cotton  mills 
and  mill  villages.  This  rapid  and  planless  development  led 
to  overcapacity  and  this  in  turn  contributed  to  peaks  of 
overproduction  and  frequent  valleys  of  unemployment. 

Out  of  these  distressing  conditions  re-enforced  by  the 
depression,  came  a  new  willingness  of  the  mill  owners  to 
adopt  modern  methods  of  management,  looking  towards 
stabilized  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  industry  as 
a  whole.  A  proposal  was  made  to  the  Cotton  Textile  In- 
stitute in  1929  to  submit  to  the  membership  a  ballot  to 
amend  the  Institute's  by-laws  so  as  to  permit  the  organiza- 
tion to  treat  legislative  matters.  The  author  of  this  pro- 
posal, Eben  Whitman,  was  particularly  desirous  to  place 
the  Institute  in  the  position  where  it  could  seek  legislation 
to  prohibit  nightwork  for  women  and  children.  This  pro- 
posal was  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  October  1929.  Later  developments,  however,  continued 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  discontinuing  nightwork. 

A  campaign  of  circulars  and  of  conferences  with  owners 
and  managers  followed.  At  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
members  held  in  October  1930,  a  declaration  of  polic 
among  members  and  non-members,  looking  to  the  voluntar 
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discontinuance  of  night  employment  of  women  and  minors 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  be  made  effective  not  later 
than  March  i,  1931  was  overwhelmingly  adopted.  Accord- 
ing to  authentic  information,  97^  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
mill  owners  who  endorsed  this  plan  (representing  85  per 
cent  of  the  industry)  are  now  operating  in  accordance  with 
their  announcements. 

Cotton  textiles  rank  seventh  in  production  among  manu- 
facturing industries  in  the  country.  This  successful  re- 
organization according  to  the  highest  standards  of  manage- 
ment and  of  industrial  relations  that  the  cotton  mills  have 
ever  adopted  suggests,  therefore,  the  following  questions: 

Is  it  not  the  urgent  duty  of  enlightened  consumers  every- 
where to  promote  nightwork  laws  for  women  and  youth  at 
every  session  of  the  legislatures,  in  order  to  restrain  highly 
unethical  and  unsocial  practices  on  the  part  of  the  few 


remaining  cotton-mill  executives  who  have  not  yet  adopted 
this  reform  voluntarily,  and  to  prevent  backsliding  by  any 
mill  however  insignificant  when  times  improve  and  the 
temptation  to  seize  a  momentary  advantage  over  competitors 
looms  large? 

Is  not  this  success  of  cotton  textiles  aided  by  the  Institute 
a  powerful  argument  for  immediate  extension  of  the  same 
procedure  to  railroads,  to  coal,  and  to  all  other  substandard 
areas  of  production  and  distribution? 

We  have  been  paying  fearful  penalties  for  our  past  plan- 
less conduct  of  industry.  The  country  is  for  the  first  time 
ready  seriously  to  consider  the  adoption  of  planned  produc- 
tion on  a  national  scale.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  same 
group  of  leaders  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  should  not 
lend  their  valuable  experience  in  embarking  upon  this 
larger  and  longer  administrative  undertaking? 


Evaluation  in  a  Child-placing  Agency 

By  EDITH  M.  H.  BAYLOR 

Department  of  Training  and  Study,  Children's  Aid   Association,  Boston 


HILD-PLACING  agencies  have  long  recognized 
the  desirability  of  some  form  of  analysis  of  their 
case-work  processes.  Various  experiments  have  been 
made  but  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory,  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  findings  in  each  instance  were  based 
largely  on  the  judgments  of  an  individual  woiker.  Three 
years  ago  the  Children's  Aid  Association  of  Boston  devel- 
oped a  plan  by  which  each  discharged  case  was  studied  in 
conference,  eliminating  to  a  great  degree  the  difficulty  of 
the  variation  in  judgment. 

In  the  conference  group  are  the  workers  who  were  directly 
concerned  with  the  care  of  the  child,  the  original  case  in- 
quiry, and  the  home  finder,  the  supervisors,  and  the  execu- 
tive secretary.  The  supervisor  of  study  and  training  usu- 
ally acts  as  chairman  and  a  secretary  takes  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  and  arranges  details.  Students  and  visitors 
are  often  present. 

The  two  schedules  used  are,  first,  a  5  by  8  card,  which 
provides  space  for  routine  measurable  data,  as  nationality, 
religion,  age,  cost  figures,  time  in  care,  and  the  like,  and 
becomes  part  of  a  permanent  file;  second,  an  outline  to 
be  followed  in  discussion  which  contains  the  following 
headings : 

1.  Agency's  final  objective? 

Was  it  accomplished  ?    a.  Y«s.    b.  Partially,    c.  No. 

2.  Number  of  replacements. 

a.  Type  of  home? 

b.  How   was  child's   progress    affected   by  change   of   foster 
home? 

3.  Health. 

a.  Condition  when  received.    Poor,  fair,  good. 

b.  Condition  when  discharged.    Poor,  fair,  good. 

c.  If  health  problem,  what? 

4.  Psychiatric  work  with  child. 

a.  Where? 

b.  Mental  level  ? 

c.  Was  there  an  obvious  personality  difficulty? 

d.  Would  psychiatric  work  have  helped  at  point  of  intake? 

5.  Family  of  child. 

a.  Has  agency  consciously  re-educated  family  in  preparation 
for  child's  return? 


b.  Was  it  advisable? 

c.  If  not,  why  not? 

1.  no  nucleus 

2.  poor  material 

d.  Other  agency? 

6.  In  cases  of  unmarried  mother  or  illegitimate  child. 

Alleged  father.    Paternity  established? 

a.  By  court  decree? 

b.  Informally? 

7.  Did  agency  have  legal  guardianship  of  child? 

Other  court  control? 

8.  Situation  at  discharge? 

Supervision  continued  by  what  agency? 

9.  Results  of  placing. 

a.  Favorable 

b.  Unfavorable 

c.  Are  results  impossible  to  determine? 

d.  What  unusual  factors  contributed  to  result,  favorable  or 
unfavorable? 

10.  Was  discharge  premature? 

Too  long  delayed? 

11.  Was  case  suitable  for  public  agency  at  time  of  acceptance? 

If  so,  why  did  it  not  go  to  public  agency? 

12.  Is  case  good  for  study  purposes?    Reason.     (This  is  indicated 
on  card  by  red  sticker.) 

13.  Is  case  good  for  publicity  purposes?   Reason.  (This  is  indicated 
on  card  by  green  sticker.) 

The  chairman  asks  the  questions  which  are  answered 
by  the  placing  worker  and  then  considered  by  the  group, 
unless  the  answer  is  so  obvious  that  it  goes  unchallenged. 
The  amended  statement  is  dictated  to  the  secretary  by  the 
chairman.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  object  to  the  thought 
or  wording  is  free  to  do  so  as  the  discussion  is  open  to 
all  who  are  present  and  comments  based  upon  differing 
opinions  are  welcome. 

The  first  question,  concerning  the  objective  of  the  agency, 
has  been  so  difficult  to  answer  from  the  record  material 
at  hand  that  it  has  become  evident  that  clearer  thinking 
and  more  accurate  recording  are  advisable  at  the  time  when 
the  child  is  accepted  for  care. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  subjects  for  discussion  is  that 
of  placement.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  a  replace- 
ment may  be  highly  desirable  or  unpreventable,  but  at 
least  the  worker  should  have  thought  through  the  reasons 
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for  making  it  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which  it  might  have 
been  prevented.  Every  worker  believes  that  replacements 
have  disastrous  effects  upon  the  child,  resulting  as  they 
often  do,  in  feelings  of  insecurity,  school  retardation  and 
other  hardships.  The  agency  also  suffers  since  the  loss  of 
a  foster  home  involves  financial  waste.  There  is  no  better 
measure  of  a  placing  department  than  a  study  of  replace- 
ments, and  that  this  should  be  made  searchingly  with 
recognition  of  subtle  values  all  will  agree.  If,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  end  of  a  year  the  figures  for  "poor  original 
placement"  due  to  "poor  foster-home  investigation,"  or 
"insufficient  supervision"  because  of  "pressure  of  work"  are 
large,  the  executive  of  the  agency  should  have  food  for 
thought.  It  may  be  that  his  home-finding  department  is 
under-manned,  and  that  his  case  load  per  worker  it  too 
heavy.  Or  his  workers  may  lack  training  and  experience. 
The  findings  of  the  study  become  a  danger  signal. 

"O  make  classification  of  replacements  possible  the  ma- 
terial is  assembled  under  the  following  headings: 

REASONS  FOR  REPLACEMENT 
Foster  Home  Child 

I.  Defect  in  I.  Behavior 

A.  Character  A.  General  misbehavior 

B.  Physical  B.  Running  away 

C.  Serious  misconduct  C.  Stealing 

II.  Lack  of  effective  coopera-  D.  Sex  misconduct 

tion  E.  Personality 

A.  In  care  of  child  F.  General   laziness   and 

B.  Demanding    more  indifference 

board  II.  Failure     in      adjusting      to 

III.  Lack  of  sufficient  discipline  *°ster   h°rae 

IV.  Failure   of   adjustment  to 

chi'd  n  v    Change  of  plan 

A.  Physical  A    Educationa|   purposes 

1.  Condition  B    Change  in   position 

2.  Appearance  c    To  home 

j.  Improper  training  D   To  ad    rion  home 

B.  Social  iituation  E   To  free  home 

V.  Change  in  foster  home  p.  To  own  home  or  rela- 

A.  Moving  tives 

B.  Change  in  personnel  Q    To  be  near  family 

C.  License  not  obtained  jj_  To    be     away    from 

D.  Change  in  plans  mother   to   allow   her 
VI.  Illness                                                           to  work 

VII.  Vacation  I.  To  home  of  own   re- 

VIII.  Worn    out    with    difficult  ligion 

child  VI.  Summer  placing 

Family  Agency 

I.  Interference  of  I.  pOOr  original  placement 

A.  Lack  of  suitable  home 
available 

B.  Poor     judgment     on 
part  of  visitor 

C.  Poor   foster-home   in- 
vestigation 

Community 

I.  Child  outgrowing  B.  Use  of  school  bus 

II.  Undesirable    neighborhood  C.  Too  high  grade 

situation  D.  Too  low  grade 

III.  Undesirable  school  situation  E.  Distance  to  school 

A.  Lack    of    cooperation  IV.  Lack  of  social   opportunity 
of  teachers 

The  question,  "Has  agency  consciously  re-educated  family 
in  preparation  for  child's  return?"  has  stimulated  the  work- 
ers to  study  searchingly  their  contacts  with  the  families 
of  children  in  care  and  they  have  been  surprised  to  find 
in  how  many  instances  constructive  family  case  work  has 
not  been  done.  The  result  has  been  an  effort  to  fix  the 
responsibility  in  every  instance  before  the  child  is  placed. 
It  makes  very  little  difference  what  agency  renders  the 
service, — the  family  welfare,  the  social-service  department 


of  a  hospital,  the  child-placing  agency,  but  it  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  agency  to  assume  this  responsibility  or  to  satisfy 
itself  that  it  is  being  carried  by  another  agency. 

"Results",  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  provoke 
much  discussion.  It  may  be  said  that  they  are  impossible 
to  determine,  but  it  is  usually  found  that  an  estimate  can 
be  formed  as  to  whether  the  child's  personality  and  be- 
havior difficulties  have  been  modified,  enabling  him  to  live 
acceptably  in  a  family.  Results  with  the  sick  or  convales- 
cent child  are  easier  to  estimate,  while  in  the  case  of  children 
in  care  because  of  some  unfortunate  home  situation,  little 
difficulty  is  found  in  deciding  whether  in  the  end  the  child 
and  the  family  have  benefited. 

The  thought  in  our  minds  when  we  inaugurated  the  eval- 
uation plan  was  that  we  should  be  able  to  know  the  cost 
of  various  types  of  service  and  that  we  should  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  time  and  energy  and  funds  were  being 
spent  on  problems  which  seemed  to  have  favorable  or  un- 
favorable outcomes. 

We  know  of  no  device  for  fixing  exactly  the  cost  of  social 
service  to  a  child,  especially  the  one  whose  problem  is  such 
that  she  wears  out  one  foster  home  after  another,  taxing  the 
ingenuity  and  exhausting  the  nervous  energy  of  the  visitor, 
but  we  have  found  a  formula  for  showing  the  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  spent  on  a  child  during  his  stay  in  our 
foster  home.  As  is  common  in  children's  aid  work  a  ledger 
card  shows  the  direct  expenditure  for  every  child  in  foster 
home  care  including  such  items  as  board,  clothing,  tuition, 
cash  allowances,  recreation.  A  weekly  per  capita  charge  for 
all  indirect  care  including  a  fair  part  of  the  cost  of  investi- 
gating the  original  application,  the  cost  of  home  finding,  of 
clerical  work,  publicity,  supervision,  telephone,  rent,  and 
so  on,  is  established  for  each  week  of  care  given  in  the  De- 
partment of  Foster  Home  Care.  From  this  per  capita  of 
overhead,  which  in  1930  in  the  Children's  Aid  was  $4.85 
per  week  per  child,  together  with  the  direct  charges  from 
the  ledger  card,  the  total  cost  of  care  is  ascertained  and  re- 
corded on  the  evaluation  card  after  the  evaluation  confer- 
ence. This  card  also  records  the  extent  to  which  the  organ- 
ization receives  reimbursement  and  the  final  net  cost  to 
the  organization. 

Many  executives  who  will  be  aghast  at  this  weekly  over- 
head of  $4.85  will  be  equally  surprised  to  find  how  large  the 
corresponding  figures  would  prove  to  be  for  their  own  or- 
ganizations. 

\T7E  are  often  asked  whether  the  results  of  the  study 
appear  to  justify  the  time  expended  on  it,  and  we 
are  ready  to  reply  enthusiastically  in  the  affirmative. 

The  concrete  and  anticipated  results  have  been:  first, 
statistics  that  present  a  graphic  picture  of  the  work;  second, 
a  file  of  discharged  cases  that  should  become  a  valuable  tool 
for  all  the  workers  in  the  organization  since  it  will  furnish 
a  clue  to  cases  of  various  types  useful  for  illustration,  study, 
or  for  research. 

Some  of  the  results  that  were  anticipated  but  thought  to 
be  of  secondary  value  have  proved  to  be  primary,  and  many 
by-products,  so  to  speak,  have  appeared.  The  workers  have 
given  hearty  cooperation  and  have  developed  an  impersonal 
attitude  toward  criticism  as  well  as  a  more  objective,  pro- 
fessional attitude  toward  their  work  and  toward  other 
workers.  The  executive  and  supervisors  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  understand  better  the  standards  and  skills  of 
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the  workers.  The  executive  has  been  able  to  observe  the 
actual  strength  or  weakness  of  the  Society's  program.  More 
effective  methods  of  treatment  have  developed  through  the 
preservation  of  successful  processes  and  the  discarding  of 
those  that  have  proved  to  be  less  valuable.  Methods  of  re- 
cording have  improved  due  to  the  demand  for  clearer  state- 
ments on  which  to  base  evaluation.  A  correlation  of  favorable 
and  unfavorable  results  with  types  of  care  should  be  a  guide 
for  further  policies. 
A  part  of  the  ultimate  plan  is  a  follow-up  study  to  begin 


when  the  first  cases  evaluated  have  been  discharged  from 
care  for  five  years. 

We  know  that  we  are  attempting  what  at  first  seems  to 
be  the  impossible  and  that  our  path  is  full  of  pitfalls,  but 
we  are  prepared  to  re-define  terms,  to  change  our  emphasis 
or  even  our  whole  plan  if  a  better  one  evolves.  At  least 
we  are  certain  that  we  have  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the 
work  of  the  organization,  that  we  have  opened  the  door  to 
studies  which  will  illuminate  our  work,  and  that  we  are 
assembling  data  which  will  stimulate  and  facilitate  research. 


Afterthoughts  on  Relief 

By  ROSE  BRISKEN 

District  consultant  of  the  staff  of  the  Associated  Charities   of  Cincinnati 


HE  Charities  have  sat  in  the  spotlight  all  year  with 
Economic  Distress  on  one  side  and  Community  Giv- 
ing on  the  other  and  the  whole  world  looked.  And 
as  it  looked  it  evolved  theories  born  of  what  it  saw.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  tied  up  intimately  in  the  administration 
of  relief  have  gotten  the  brunt  of  these  theories.  Gradually 
all  human  unhappiness,  maladjustments  or  difficulties  of  any 
sort,  however  chronic  or  obtuse,  are  being  explained  in  terms 
of  poverty  by  the  economic  idealists,  or  decried  in  terms  of 
pauperism  by  the  others  who  tremble  at  the  idle  fed.  Human 
behaviour  has  become  sharply  defined,  over-clear  when  viewed 
in  the  metallic  blow  cast  by  the  coin. 

Somehow  it  grows  increasingly  necessary  to  maintain  one's 
poise.  The  professional  case  worker  owes  some  responsibil- 
ity of  interpretation  to  both  sides.  We  want  to  save  the 
idealistic  young  case  worker,  overcome  by  the  sight  of  human 
distress,  from  the  inevitable  disillusionments  that  are  hers 
in  assuming  that  by  meeting  all  the  physical  needs  in  the 
home  she  can  overcome  the  maladjustments  of  years.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  destructive 
cynicism  of  the  critic  who,  perhaps  through  a  projection 
of  his  own  unconscious  fears,  sees  in  every  gift  a  threat  of 
personality  disintegration  or  a  portent  for  the  worst.  Curi- 
ously enough  and  in  spite  of  the  emphasis  we  put  upon 
money,  it  often  appears  that  giving  relief  will  neither  per- 
form miracles  for  the  individual  with  chronic  personality 
difficulties  nor  will  it  destroy  the  man  who  has  made  his 
own  in  the  past.  The  dynamics  of  the  individual  human 
drama  often  have  their  roots  in  more  subtle  forces  than 
the  emergency  dole. 

Think  of  some  of  the  people  we  know  and  who  have  dis- 
turbed us.  There  is  Mr.  Pun.  He  is  tall  and  fat  and  has 
adenoids  and  contemplates  you  with  a  glassy  stare.  His 
fingers  are  dirty  and  he  likes  to  crumple  them  through 
greasy  hair.  He  is  a  sober  person,  a  faithful  father  and 
husband,  and  often  in  the  waiting-room  will  amuse  other 
clients  by  dancing  his  hat  artfully  on  his  knee.  His  em- 
ployment record  is  not  good.  He  has  been  steadily  unem- 
ployed for  two  years.  His  last  job  in  a  box  factory  was 
lost  because  of  chronic  tardiness ;  one  before  that  in  a  can- 
nery because  of  general  inefficiency.  Once  he  held  a  job 
for  as  long  as  a  year  when  he  was  a  youngster,  an  usher 
in  the  movies.  He  regrets  these  facts  politely  and  looks 
sorry  when  he  tells  them,  more  sorry  for  you  than  for  him- 


self because  you  appear  chagrined  and  all  upset.  While 
he  is  probably  very  glad  to  have  the  security  which  money 
can  afford,  money  in  itself  fails  to  click  with  the  blocking 
factors  of  his  mental  life.  He  appears  eminently  grateful 
for  anything  we  give  him  and  is  really  eminently  unmoved. 
Once  he  talked  about  his  childhood.  There  were  four 
boys  and  he  was  the  biggest.  His  brothers  were  rather 
small,  quick  and  volatile.  They  used  to  play  in  the  back- 
yard together.  The  brothers  were  very  bright — two  are 
retail  merchants  now,  rather  successfully,  and  one  a  drafts- 
man. He  could  not  run  so  fast  as  one  of  them  nor  swim 
as  well  as  the  other,  nor  draw  as  nimbly  as  the  third.  His 
oldest  brother,  a  humorous  person,  nicknamed  him  "Lump." 
This  was  very  funny  and  everybody  used  to  laugh.  You 
wondered  a  little  as  he  talked  whether  every  work  situation 
now  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  backyard  where  they  played  ; 
every  man  a  brother  calling  him  "Lump"— every  task:  a 
competitive  sport  with  someone  else  inevitably  destined  to 
win,  and  he,  through  sheer  expectancy  of  failure,  doesn't  fail 
to  fail.  In  a  sense  we  meet  only  one  situation  in  life,  and 
that  is  the  situation  of  our  childhood.  So  far  as  our  emo- 
tional patterns  are  concerned  all  others  become  essentially 
the  same  except  that  the  furniture  is  arranged  differently 
and  the  people  wear  other  faces. 

ON  the  other  hand  there  is  Mr.  Nicholi,  quietly  des- 
perate the  first  day  he  appeared  in  the  office,  hinting  of 
desertion  and  mystically  veiled  suicide.  Ifi  seemed  that 
living  with  relatives-in-law  as  a  result  of  unemployment 
had  brought  him  to  the  point  where  further  living  was 
scarcely  worth  while.  We  gave  him  money  for  food  to 
establish  independence  of  a  sort.  He  wanted  rooms.  We 
gave  him  and  his  family  rooms,  bought  furniture  while  he 
icily  criticized  the  purchases.  He  wanted  the  gag  and 
electricity  turned  on.  We  gave  him  this  and  coal  to  boot. 
Every  day  he  came  to  the  office  nagging,  criticizing,  de- 
manding. If  ever  a  man  looked  as  though  money  had  de- 
veloped unsurmountable  dependencies  in  him,  Mr.  Nicholi 
was  the  man. 

Suddenly  one  day  he  appeared  with  a  smirk  on  his  face 
and  a  smudge  on  his  nose.  He  had  gotten  a  job  by  dint  of 
nagging  "the  guy  that  runs  the  machine  shop."  He  was 
polite;  he  was  gay — his  sheer  joy  of  getting  work  had  re- 
leased him  from  the  need  of  further  punishing  the  case 
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worker.  The  mere  fact  that  we  had  met  the  demands 
of  a.  crisis  had  precipitated  no  disintegration  of  spirit  nor 
loss  of  ambition  in  him.  Nagging  with  Mr.  Nicholi,  to 
use  a  Darwinian  phrase,  was  merely  one  of  his  adaptations 
to  the  environment — a  kind  of  a  "go-after-it-ness"  having 
its  roots  in  the  early  surroundings  of  a  tensely  aggressive 
immigrant  home. 

Money  can  do  many  things  by  way  of  preventing  the 
augmentation  of  human  misery  but  unless  it  has  some  sym- 
bolic meaning  to  the  individual's  unconscious  processes,  it 
will  hardly  work  a  dynamic  change  in  his  personality.  It 
may  be  true  of  course  in  a  few  cases  that  the  mere  granting 
of  physical  security  will  release  a  wealth  of  constructive 
energy  that  was  never  before  apparent.  It  may  be  true  too 
that  in  a  few  more  cases  the  granting  of  this  physical  secur- 
ity will  inhibit  an  independence  of  spirit  that  would  have 
otherwise  matured.  But  these  are  rare  and  scarcely  im- 
portant in  a  national  industrial  depression. 

Perhaps  in  the  end  all  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  that 
all  people  should  eat  and  that  they  should  have  the  assur- 
ance that  in  time  of  crises  they  will  be  given  something  to 
eat.  Society  owes  that  much  security  to  the  mental  peace 


of  its  individuals  in  an  industrially  unstable  and  competi- 
tive world. 

It  might  also  be  said  that  there  is  much  art  in  the  way 
money  can  be  given,  although  that  art  is  not  particularly 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  Since,  however,  taking  from  our- 
selves that  which  is  of  value  to  give  to  another  is  a  highly 
personal  event,  we  naturally  seek  to  magnify  its  importance 
by  calling  attention  to  the  great  consequences  our  gifts  will 
have  for  the  receiver.  We  tend  to  make  up  for  our  personal 
loss  with  an  emotional  gain  that  is  subtly  flattering  to  our 
sense  of  power.  We  become  like  gods,  with  our  money 
magically  rejuvenating  the  race,  or  (if  we  sit  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence)  degrading  it.  Somehow  it  does  not  seem 
important  enough  that  our  money  should  simply  feed  and 
clothe  and  shelter.  But  that  is  just  what  it  does  in  most 


cases. 


And  that's  a  great  deal.  The  real  danger  of  the  other  as- 
sumption is  that  it  over-simplifies  our  thinking.  It  makes 
human  conduct  too  brightly  clear,  too  obvious.  It  keeps  us 
from  remembering  how  important  are  the  little  elusive, 
personal  relationships  of  childhood  toward  which  we  have 
an  equally  great  and  even  more  difficult  responsibility. 


The  Hankerer 

By  ELIZABETH  ARCHIBALD  WAGNER 


kHE  visitor  shivered  in  the  cold  draughty  hall  while 
she  waited  for  the  shabby  tenement  door  to  open. 
In  these  four  rooms  were  six  children,  three  of 
them  in  the  ungraded  class  in  the  nearby  school.  Mrs. 
Lindstrom  protested  her  satisfaction  that  her  children  had 
be*n  singled  out  for  this  special  attention,  but  down  in  her 
heart,  the  visitor  knew,  she  realized  that  this  was  the  final 
stage  in  a  long,  losing  struggle.  They  were  dear  good 
children,  Donald,  Alice  and  Freda,  never  giving  one  bit  of 
trouble  to  the  teachers,  but  learning  was  just  out  of  their 
line.  Mrs.  Lindstrom  was  voluble  on  the  subject  of  their 
achievements  in  the  special  classes,  unaware  that  the  visitor 
had  learned  at  the  school  how  discouraging  was  their 
prospect. 

Mr.  Lindstrom  was  a  faithful  plodder,  unskilled  of  course, 
who  had  yet  managed  for  twelve  years  to  keep  a  steady  job 
at  the  car  barns.  In  the  four  years  the  visitor  had  known 
him  she  had  heard  him  utter  only  one  complaint  about  his 
family,  and  even  that  was  half  joking.  Laid  up  for  two 
days  he  had  his  first  real  opportunity  to  observe  how  much 
food  his  fast-growing  children  consumed.  More  in  anxiety 
than  in  criticism  he  had  remarked :  "My  God,  them  kids  do 
eat!  It's  just  like  throwin'  bread  into  the  basement." 

Mrs.  Lindstrom  was  a  chronic  hankerer.  She  hankered 
from  the  time  she  got  up  in  the  morning  until  she  went 
to  bed  at  night.  She  hankered  for  a  phonograph,  a  radio, 
an  overstuffed  parlor  set,  a  bird-cage — though  she  was  not 
particular  about  having  a  bird.  The  family  was  under- 
nourished and  always  in  need  of  clothing,  but  no  one  could 
deny  Mrs.  Lindstrom's  proud  boast,  "My  neighbors  never 
see  a  ragged  curtain  at  my  windows."  She  went  into  debt 
right  and  left  and  lived  in  terror  of  collectors,  always 
cracking  the  door  and  peeping  out  slyly  before  opening  it. 
She  admitted  complacently  that  she  was  not  a  good  man- 


ager, and  cheerfully  promised  every  time  the  visitor  called, 
not  to  buy  any  more  furniture.  If  the  Charities  would  only 
buy  shoes  for  Alice  and  Donald  just  this  one  more  time 
she  was  sure  she  wouldn't  have  to  ask  for  help  again  as 
long  as  she  lived. 

The  visitor  meant  to  stay  just  long  enough  to  give  Mrs. 
Lindstrom  the  order  on  a  downtown  store  for  the  two  pairs 
of  shoes,  but  the  minute  the  door  was  opened  her  curiosity 
was  aroused.  She  had  to  see  more  of  this. 

Mrs.  Lindstrom  was  a  broad  woman,  but  even  with  a 
shawl  draped  over  her  outstretched  arms  the  task  she  had 
set  herself  was  impossible.  Bob  about  and  swing  the  shawl 
as  she  would,  she  still  could  not  conceal  the  glistening  new 
upright  piano,  crowned  with  a  cut-glass  vase  of  paper  roses, 
which  loomed  behind  her,  half  filling  the  crowded  little 
room.  Fascinated  with  Mrs.  Lindstrom's  dippings  and 
duckings,  the  visitor  felt  herself  about  to  answer  with  dips 
and  ducks  of  her  own.  Then,  as  the  outspread  shawl  wav- 
ered for  a  moment  and  disclosed  the  golden  oak  glory,  she 
explaimed,  "What  on  earth's  that!" 

Mrs.  Lindstrom,  summoning  to  this  crisis  the  same  nerve 
which  made  contract-signing  a  part  of  her  life,  stretched  her 
mouth  into  a  kind  of  a  smile  as  she  blustered: 

"See  what  a  swell  piano  we  got.  A  good  kind  man  let 
me  have  it.  He  said  I  could  have  it  easy  to  pay.  Two 
days  ago  I  got  it  and  he  says  not  to  pay  one  cent  for  a  whole 
month.  He  put  it  all  in  the  paper.  My,  such  a  nice  man!" 

"But  Mrs.  Lindstrom,"  the  visitor  finally  produced  the 
frown  she  knew  was  in  order,  "whoever  plays  on  it?" 

Right  here  Mrs.  Lindstrom's  pride  of  family  triumphed 
over  embarrassment.  She  looked  at  the  visitor  pityingly 
that  she  could  ask  such  a  question. 

"Why,  my  Donald,  my  Alice,  my  Henry,  my  Willie, 
my  Freda,  my  Hilda — why,  they  all  play  on  it!" 


Who  Pays  the  Penalty: 

By  a  SENTIMENTAL  SOCIAL  WORKER 


O  you  think  I  really  will  have  to  go?     How  can 
they?     It  can't  be  right  to  send  me  away  when 
I've  got  a  job — and  you  know  how  much  the  family 
needs  me  now." 

These  words  were  spoken  with  dry  eyes,  but  not  without 
a  magnificent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  frail,  pathetic  little 
creature  who  stood  before  the  social  worker.  Life,  however, 
had  never  been  kind  to  Maruschka  and  of  necessity  she  had 
learned  to  be  practical,  even  in  the  face  of  tragedy. 

"Guess  I'll  work  'til  Thursday  anyway.  Dad  worked 
just  two  days  last  week  and  that  sure  won't  feed  seven  kids." 

This  was  Tuesday  and  on  Friday  Maruschka  was 
scheduled  to  join  the  deportation  train  which  would  take 
her  to  Ellis  Island  and  then — the  great  unknown !  Strangely 
enough  she  was  not  so  concerned  about  her  own  perilous 
future  as  that  of  her  struggling  family.  But  then,  hadn't 
she  turned  over  to  her  family  all  of  her  earnings  for  three 
months  except  twenty-five  cents  which  she  kept  for  herself 
each  week? 

Dad  has  worked  for  the  same  firm  ever  since  his  arrival 
in  America  seven  years  ago.  The  money  which  he  borrowed 
to  bring  his  family  to  America  has  been  paid  back  and  a 
home  is  being  purchased  by  paying  $20  a  month.  But  for 
several  months  work  has  been  slack  and  every  cent  is  precious 
when  one  has  a  family  of  nine  to  feed  and  clothe. 

Maruschka's  early  childhood  was  spent  perilously  near 
the  eastern  front  during  the  World  War  and  starvation  often 
lurked  just  around  the  corner,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fear  and 
terror  of  those  war  days.  In  fact  nothing  much  stands  out 
in  the  whole  seventeen  years  of  her  life  except  uncertainty 
and  hardship. 

When  she  was  ten  the  family  emigrated  to  America  and 
there  was  the  necessity  of  learning  another  language  as  well 
as  the  customs  of  a  strange  country.  She  already  spoke  two 
languages.  Maruschka  was  an  apt  pupil,  progressed  rapidly 
and  made  friends  easily.  But  when  she  was  thirteen  a  change 
began  to  take  place.  She  was  no  longer  the  quiet,  sweet, 
industrious  child  whom  the  teachers  had  known.  Instead 
she  became  a  nervous  and  irritable  youngster.  Her  last 
teacher  said  of  her,  "She  is  a  very  difficult  child  and  I  do 
not  want  her  in  my  room."  Her  family  also  found  her 
difficult,  but  no  one  thought  of  a  physician  or  a  child-guidance 
clinic  until — it  was  too  late. 

HER  case  was  diagnosed  dementia  praecox  and  she  was 
committed  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  A  few  months 
after  her  commitment  she  was  recommended  for  deportation 
by  the  immigration  authorities.  She  was  subject  to  deportation 
on  two  counts — she  had  developed  a  mental  disease  and  she 
had  become  a  public  charge  within  five  years  of  her  arrival 
in  America.  For  various  reasons  her  deportation  was 
delayed  and  the  final  order  came  through  four  years  after 
proceedings  were  first  started.  In  the  meantime  she  was 
released  from  the  hospital  as  normal  with  recommendations 
that  undue  strain  should  be  avoided.  For  more  than  a  year 


and  a  half  she  has  worked  whenever  work  was  available, 
and  more  recently  her  contribution  to  the  family  budget 
has  undoubtedly  helped  to  keep  the  whole  family  from  be- 
coming dependent  upon  public  relief. 

Yet  according  to  the  immigration  laws  Maruschka  is 
clearly  an  undesirable  and  must  be  returned  to  the  country 
from  which  the  family  emigrated  seven  years  ago,  even 
though  the  family  has  no  relatives  or  even  any  friends 
there  nowr 

According  to  the  law  of  March  1929  she  will  never  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  country  again.  Moreover,  since  she 
was  a  patient  in  a  hosppital  for  the  insane  at  the  time  she 
was  recommended  for  deportation,  she  must  travel  "in 
custody"  and  when  she  reaches  the  country  of  her  destination 
she  must  proceed  to  a  hospital  for  safe  keeping.  This 
procedure  is  reasonable  enough  as  far  as  it  goes.  She  un- 
doubtedly is  having  a  remission  and  her  old  symptoms  may 
return  (especially  under  the  strain  of  such  treatment).  But 
other  important  and  reasonable  factors  in  the  case  are  not 
considered. 

The  fact  that  Maruschka  is  making  an  excellent  adjustment 
mentally  and  emotionally  plus  the  economic  factor  of  her 
contribution  to  the  family  budget  are  not  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  picture.  Immigration  machinery  has  no  time  for 
such  details  and  social  consequences  cannot  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

THE  Sentimental  Social  Worker  argues  that  this  treat- 
ment is  comparable  to  the  imaginary  case  of  a  laborer 
with  a  broken  leg  in  a  plaster  cast.  The  leg  is  healing  and 
given  favorable  treatment;  the  laborer  may  not  be  greatly 
handicapped  in  the  future.  But  if  the  cast  is  removed 
before  the  leg  is  healed  and  the  man  is  forced  to  walk  on  the 
injured  leg  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  his  future  handicap 
and  the  price  that  society  helps  to  pay.  The  Social  Worker 
meets  this  argument,  "Didn't  it  take  years  to  put  teeth  into 
the  immigration  laws?  It's  hard  on  some  but  the  law  must 
be  carried  out.  Maruschka  must  go — absolutely  nothing  can 
stop  her  deportation  now." 

The  Social  Worker  has  learned  that  nothing  is  impossible 
and  this  last  statement  serves  as  a  challenge. 

Maruschka  bids  her  family  farewell  and  leaves  her  mother 
in  hysterics.  .  .  . 

The  order  for  Maruschka's  release  reached  Ellis  Island 
only  a  few  hours  before  her  ship  was  scheduled  to  sail.  Yes, 
she  had  been  granted  a  year's  reprieve  with  the  request  that 
a  report  of  her  condition  be  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  the  end  of  the  year.  She  is  again  at  work  on 
her  old  job,  no  worse  for  the  strain  of  her  visit  to  Ellis 
Island.  Her  most  expressive  comment  upon  her  return  home 
was,  "Gee,  but  that  was  a  lucky  break." 

The  Sentimental  Social  Worker  at  the  close  of  a  strenuous 
day  wondered  if  the  father  had  not,  perhaps,  made  a  profound 
observation  when  in  utter  bewilderment  he  exclaimed,  "My 
God  but  America  is  a  crazy  place!" 
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Golf  on  the  Inside 

BECAUSE  a  certain  midget-golf  professional  stepped  out 
of  his  calling  and  into  Auburn  Prison  this  historic  New 
York  institution  has  found  a  new  and  appropriate  form  of 
recreation  for  its  inmates.  Midget-golf  may  be  a  has-been 
on  the  outside  but  within  the  prison  walls  it  is  still  the  rage. 
The  course  is  built  in  the  grim  old  yard  where  much  prison 
history,  good  and  bad,  has  been  made.  Bricks  and  refuse 
lumber  left  from  the  shop  buildings  wrecked  in  last  summer's 
riots  provided  materials  and  plenty  of  hands  were  available 
for  the  labor.  The  original  modest  plan  grew  into  an  elaborate 
course  bristling  with  every  sort  of  trap  and  hazard  that  the 
wildest  enthusiast  could  imagine.  Touched  up  with  bright 
paint  and  enclosed  with  a  neat  picket  fence  the  Auburn  course 
confidently  challenges  comparison  with  anything  the  outside 
has  to  offer.  Since  its  opening  the  course  has  gained  steadily 
in  popularity  among  the  men.  There  is  a  regular  schedule 
of  play,  each  company  having  its  own  day,  with  occasional 
competitions  that  rival  baseball  and  football  in  excitement. 

Noise  Is  Hard  on  the  Blind 

CITY  din,  the  thousand  and  one  noises  that  beat  irresistibly 
on  the  city  dweller's  consciousness,  constitute,  says  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  a  grave  difficulty  in  the 
adjustment  of  a  blind  person  to  his  handicap.  The  Associa- 
tion, studying  the  effect  of  multiple  noises  on  the  blind  for 
the  Noise  Abatement  Commission,  found  that  street  din,  with 
its  confusion  of  horns,  whistles  and  shouts,  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  a  blind  person  to  walk  alone.  He  lost  all 
guiding  sounds  of  footsteps,  even  his  own,  and  his  movements, 
confident  and  assured  in  quiet  places,  were  as  bewildered  as 
those  of  a  drunken  man. 

"Noise,"  says  the  Association's  report,  "has  such  a  bad  effect 
on  the  blind  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  take  children  born 
blind  out  of  the  city  before  they  can  be  taught  to  walk  or  do 
anything  but  sit  in  huddled  fear.  Fear  of  the  darkness  from 
which  there  is  no  escape  is  always  the  principal  psychological 
difficulty  of  blind  people.  This  fear  is  greatly  accentuated 
by  the  pandemonium  that,  coming  from  the  darkness,  assaults 
the  sensitive  ears  of  the  blind  child." 

Work  Relief  That  Worked 

THE  story  of  how  New  York  raised  and  spent  its  eight 
and  a  half  million  work-relief  fund  last  winter  has  already 
been  told  (see  The  Job  Line,  Page  496,  Survey  Graphic, 
February  1931)  but  the  official  report  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Committee,  recently  issued,  puts  the  whole  experience 
clearly  and  definitely  at  the  disposition  of  other  committees 
and  communities.  How  the  fund  was  raised  is  told  by  Guy 
Emerson,  secretary  of  the  Prosser  Committee,  how  it  was 
expended  by  William  H.  Matthews,  director  of  the  Emergency 
Work  Bureau.  Mr.  Matthew's  account  of  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Bureau  reveals,  often  between  the  lines, 


the  two  keys  to  its  success — the  elasticity  of  its  procedures 
and  the  fundamental  humanity  of  its  philosophy.  "Flesh  and 
blood  actualities,"  he  says,  "have  a  way  of  upsetting  com- 
fortably made  theories."  The  need  of  the  men  was  the  de- 
termining factor  in  their  selection  for  jobs,  but  the  determina- 
tion of  that  need,  the  estimating  of  the  "invisible,  hidden  re- 
sources of  a  family,"  presented  many  difficulties.  A  careful 
check-up  of  cases  that  were  placed  first  and  investigated  second 
showed  that  one  out  of  twelve  was  laid  off  after  the  home 
visit  was  made,  usually  because  of  the  discovery  that  there 
was  some  form  of  income  in  the  family  equal  to  or  slightly  in 
excess  of  that  which  the  men  would  earn  through  the  park 
work.  The  chief  public  criticisms  directed  toward  the  Bureau 
were  not  of  over-generosity  but  of  "how  it  expected  a  family 
of  five  or  more  people  to  live  on  $65  a  month." 

The  occupational  classification  of  the  men  of  the  Bureau's 
payroll  gives  melancholy  indication  of  the  wide  spread  of  un- 
employment distress.  Nearly  two  hundred  different  occupa- 
tions are  listed,  ranging  through  the  professions,  the  skilled 
trades,  the  white-collar  callings  and  the  ranks  of  labor. 
Painters,  plasterers,  carpenters  and  electricians  were  counted 
by  the  hundreds,  chauffeurs  and  truckmen  to  the  number  of 
1271,  cooks  and  waiters  to  some  three  hundred.  Actors  and 
musicians  figured  largely  in  the  professional  group  and  clerks 
and  salesmen  among  the  office  workers.  The  report,  full  of 
facts  and  philosophy,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Matthews, 
105  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

The  Evil  of  the  Missionary  Barrel 

IF  anyone  believes  that  the  missionary  barrel  of  old  clothes 
with  its  occasional  high-heeled  satin  slippers  and  soiled 
white  evening  gowns  is  a  bygone  institution  let  him  be  en- 
lightened by  the  experience  of  the  mountain  schools  under  the 
wing  of  the  Southern  Women's  Educational  Alliance.  Al- 
though schools  of  the  mission  type  have  grave  doubts  of  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  this  form  of  generosity  and  find  it  indeed 
one  of  their  most  puzzling  problems,  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  obliged  to  include  in  their  activities  some  form  of 
traffic  in  second-hand  clothing  supplied  by  church  societies 
and  by  well  intentioned  individuals.  Many  of  the  schools  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  pauperizing  their  people  dispose  of  the 
clothing  at  small  prices  by  means  of  rummage  sales  at  regular 
intervals  or  through  a  "store"  with  a  full-time  worker  in 
charge.  Pleasant  Hill  Academy  counts  on  seven  or  eight 
thousand  dollars  annually  from  this  source.  At  another  school, 
Oneida  Institute,  clothing  is  bartered  for  eggs  and  poultry  to 
supply  the  school  table. 

But  these  sales,  whatever  their  profits,  do  not  solve  the 
question.  Donors  are  often  far  from  pleased  at  this  disposi- 
tion of  the  clothing  collected  for  "those  poor  mountain 
families  with  so  many  children,"  local  merchants  protest 
the  inroads  on  their  business  and  shrewd  bargainers  who 
gather  up  for  a  few  dollars  all  they  can  load  on  a  mule, 
profit  too  largely  by  peddling  the  goods  in  the  back  coun- 
try. More  serious  is  the  result  which  Dr.  Arthur  H. 
Estabrook  calls  the  "old 
clothes  psychology,"  the 
development  of  a  mental 
attitude  in  the  mountain 
people  which  leaves  them 
satisfied  with  second-hand, 
ill  fitting  and  inappropriate 
garments.  A  few  schools, 
says  Harriette  Wood 
counselor  of  the  Alliance, 
are  trying  to  correct  this 
attitude  by  teaching  the 
girls  to  refit,  cleanse  and 
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make  over  the  garments.  This  plan,  with  classes  open  to  local 
women  as  well  as  to  pupils,  has,  she  believes,  great  possibilities 
both  as  a  vocational  try-out  and  as  training  for  home  life 
and  should  help  to  solve  the  problems  which  inevitably  pop 
out  of  every  missionary  barrel. 

Jungle  Life  in  New  York 

WHILE  New  York  social  agencies  are  struggling  to  or- 
ganize a  system  of  registration  for  homeless  men  that 
will  check  the  exploitation  of  charity  by  professional  hoboes 
and  will  conserve  resources  for  the  pressing  demands  of  the 
winter  the  objects  of  their  concern  are  homing  into  the  city 
earlier  and  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before  and  have  set 
up  a  "jungle"  for  themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  East  Side. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  road,  the  winter's  outlook  being  what 
it  is,  have  taken  no  chances  by  waiting  for  the  first  snowfall 
as  they  usually  do.  On  several  blocks  of  city  owned  property, 
cleared  for  an  ephemeral  model-housing  project,  they  have 
established  their  headquarters,  with  cinders  for  their  beds  and 
newspapers,  "Hoover  blankets"  in  the  vernacular,  for  their 
covering.  A  modicum  of  panhandling  supplies  food  from 
friendly  speakeasies.  Business  men  complain  of  their  undesir- 
able neighbors  and  social  workers  are  far  from  happy,  but 
the  police  are  lenient  and  the  population  of  the  "jungle" 
grows  steadily. 

The  Welfare  Council  which  last  year  tackled  the  problem 
of  registering  the  homeless  has  finally  evolved  a  plan  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  many 
churches  and  most  of  the  social  agencies,  including  those  for 
seamen,  have  organized  a  registration  bureau  where  men  apply- 
ing for  assistance  will  be  referred  to  the  agencies  prepared  to 
help  them.  A  branch  of  the  Social  Service  Exchange  has  been 
set  up  at  the  Bureau  and  no  agency  will  accept  a  man's  appli- 
cation until  his  status  with  the  other  agencies  is  ascer- 
tained. The  system  will  cover  feeding  stations  and  will  it  is 
hoped  prevent  the  exploitation  of  breadlines  and  check  their 
undue  multiplication. 

More  Child  Research 

MOOSEHEART,  the  home  for  dependent  children  of 
deceased  members  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  has 
joined  the  lengthening  list  of  institutions  that  see  responsi- 
bilities beyond  the  ends  of  their  noses  and  has  set  up  a  labora- 
tory for  the  continuous  study  of  the  behavior  and  school 
problems  of  its  children.  The  plans  have  been  worked  out  by 
a  group  of  experts  led  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Doll,  director  of  the  re- 
search laboratory  of  the  Training  School  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 
Mooseheart  has  a  population  of  some  thirteen  hundred  chil- 
dren ranging  in  age  from  infancy  to  middle  teens  with  an 
average  stay  in  the  institution  of  eight  years.  These  conditions, 
together  with  the  existence  of  fairly  adequate  family,  medical 
and  school  histories,  promise  unusual  opportunities  for  study 
of  the  behavior  of  physically  and  mentally  normal  children  in  a 
controlled  environment.  The  laboratory  will  have  the  guidance 
of  an  advisory  council  of  accredited  scientists. 

Figures  Tell  the  Tale 

OOCIAL  statisticians  will  find  good  hunting  in  the  compila- 
'  tion  of  figures  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social 
Research,  71  West  47  Street,  New  York,  on  volume  and 
trends  in  four  functional  fields  of  Jewish  social  work.  The 
fields  include  family  welfare,  child  care  and  hospital  in-patient 
service,  for  which  data  for  three  years  are  available,  and  care 
of  the  aged  for  which  data  for  only  a  part  of  1930  are  in- 
cluded. The  Bureau  maintains  a  monthly  reporting  system 
from  a  group  of  representative  agencies  in  fifty-eight  cities 
which  have  something  more  than  81  per  cent  of  the  total  Jewish 
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population  of  the  United  States  as  estimated  by  studies  in  1927. 
No  one  will  be  greatly  surprised  to  see  that  these  exhaustive 
tabulations  of  figures  yield  unmistakable  proof  of  steadily 
mounting  pressure  on  the  facilities  of  the  institutions  and 
agencies,  though  the  degree  of  that  pressure  varies  widely.  In 
family  welfare,  for  instance,  27  out  of  43  reporting  agencies 
show  an  increase  in  their  under-care  case  loads,  twelve  of  them 
of  more  than  20  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  seven  of  the 
agencies  report  decreases  exceeding  20  per  cent.  The  general 
increase  was  6.4  per  cent.  The  load  of  child-care  cases  had  a 
similar  variation  though  the  whole  child-care  population  in- 
creased during  1929  at  the  rate  of  5.2  per  cent  and  in  1930 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  making  a  population  increase  during 
the  two  years  of  more  than  13  per  cent.  General  hospitals 
showed  a  marked  upward  trend  with  the  increased  load 
varying  from  2  per  cent  to  80  per  cent. 

The  Nursery  Goes  to  College 

A  S  a  part  of  jts  steady  climb  towards  higher  standards  for 
•**  day  nursery  work  the  National  Federation  of  Day 
Nurseries  has  arranged  with  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  to  offer  a  course  during  the  1932  winter  quarter 
on  the  day  nursery  as  an  agency  for  child  development  and 
social  welfare.  The  course  is  designed  for  both  staff  and  board 
members  and  has  no  initial  educational  or  professional  re- 
quirements though  college  credits  will  be  given  to  qualified 
students.  This  is  the  first  course  of  collegiate  rank  to  be  given 
in  the  day  nursery  field.  The  new  manual  on  the  social  wel- 
fare program  of  the  nursery,  the  preparation  of  which  has 
engaged  the  staff  of  the  Federation  for  a  year  or  more,  has 
just  emerged  from  the  printer  and  is  ready  for  distribution 
from  the  main  office,  122  East  22  Street,  New  York. 


Pertinent  Pamphlets 

BUDGETING  THE  LOW  INCOME.  Report  of  the  Budget  Council 
of  Boston.  Issued  by  the  New  England  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation. Copies  from  Blanche  F.  Dimond,  Community  Health  Asso- 
ciation, 502  Park  Square,  Boston.  Price  45  cents. 

The  result  of  a  four-year  effort  by  social  and  health 
agencies  to  arrive  at  fundamental  standards  for  a  family 
budget  and  to  evolve  a  workable  plan  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  a  family's  needs. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SOCIAL  CASE 
WORK  TREATMENT,  by  Virginia  P.  Robinson.  Published  by 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  450  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York.  Price  15  cents. 

The  paper  which  was  one  of  the  major  sensations  of 
the  Minneapolis  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
and  which  opened  up  exciting  new  vistas  to  family 
case  workers. 

INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION  ON  THE  FOOD  HABITS  OF 
SOME  NEW  YORK  FAMILIES,  by  L.  H.  Gillett  and  Penelope 
Burtis  Rice.  Published  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  105  East  22  Street,  New  York.  Price  35  cents. 

A  study  of  the  food  habits  of  one  hundred  families  that 
had  received  no  direct  instruction  on  the  essentials  of  a 
proper  diet  together  with  those  of  twenty  families  who 
had  been  influenced  by  nutrition  workers. 

AUXILIARY  SERVICES  OF  JUVENILE  COURTS.  Prepared 
and  published  by  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  Geneva.  Price  $1.25. 

This  portly  pamphlet  records  the  results  of  the  study 
organized  in  1928  at  the  instance  of  the  International 
Prison  Commission.  Fifty-four  countries  replied  to  the 
inquiry  but  only  twenty-three  submitted  information  re- 
lating in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  questionnaire.  The 
United  States  was  unable  to  give  any  practical  reply 
since  its  juvenile  courts  "are  organized  on  a  local  basis 
and  have  a  large  number  of  different  types  of  service." 
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Wider  Fields  in  Public  Health 

npHE  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Pulblic  Health, 
•*-  which  has  been  a  pioneer  in  its  interest  in  programs  to 
control  cancer  and  other  chronic  disease,  has  started  a  survey 
by  its  department  of  adult  hygiene  to  find  out  how  many 
people  in  the  state  are  suffering  from  arthritis.  From  the 
information  already  obtained  it  is  believed  that  their  number 
will  reach  146,000,  and  that  their  incapacity  causes  an  annual 
loss  of  eight  million  dollars.  Arthritis  is  more  common  among 
the  poor  than  among  the  well-to-do.  Nearly  85  per  cent  of 
those  afflicted  are  more  than  forty  years  old.  As  a  rule  the 
patients  are  not  receiving  treatment  by  physicians.  The  bright 
side  of  the  story  comes  in  the  statement  that  60  per  cent  of 
all  chronic  cases  now  incapacitated  can  be  made  self-sup- 
porting, or  nearly  so,  by  proper  methods  of  treatment. 

New  York  has  been  gearing  in  public  health  and  unemploy- 
ment, to  the  advantage  of  Iboth,  by  a  vigorous  warfare  on 
ragweed,  arch  enemy  of  the  hay  fever  sufferers.  Since  early 
in  June  groups  of  unemployed  men  have  been  put  to  work 
to  mow  down  the  noxious  weeds  in  vacant  lots  spotted  by  the 
sanitary  inspectors  or  reported  by  citizens  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  city's  sanitary  code  to 
permit  ragweed,  poison  ivy,  and  the  like  to  grow  where  their 
seed  pollen  "or  other  poisonous  emanations"  may  be  carried 
through  the  air  to  any  public  place.  As  pollen  may  be  carried 
twenty-five  miles  by  the  wind  this  is  quite  an  order.  Despite 
the  apparent  lack  of  vegetation  in  New  York  it  is  estimated 
that  one  thousand  lots  or  tracts  have  been  mowed  this  sum- 
mer in  Manhattan  while  the  other  'boroughs  account  for  an- 
other 1500. 

Mahomet  and  Mountain 

IF  you  can't  get  a  patient  to  the  psychiatrist,  you  may  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by  taking  the  psychiatrist 
to  the  patient.  In  this  hope  the  Cooperative  Psychiatric  Serv- 
ice was  founded  in  Boston  nearly  six  years  ago.  A  visiting 
psychiatrist  was  employed  by  the  Federation  for  Placement 
Work,  and  her  services  were  made  available  to  a  group  of 
subscribing  social  agencies.  Later  the  cooperating  agencies 
became  independent  of  the  Federation  and  the-  service  took 
on  its  present  name.  The  Federation  is  the  Department  on 
Employment  and  Industrial  Conditions  of  the  Boston  Council 
of  Social  Agencies. 

To  the  psychiatrist  went  promptly  and  fruitfully  such  prob- 
lems as  had  been  harrying  the  Difficult  Case  Committee  of 
the  Family  Welfare  Society — people  who  couldn't  get  jobs, 
couldn't  hold  jobs,  couldn't  get  along  with  their  friends  and 
families;  people  who  had  been  treated  in  a  mental  hospital 
and  in  their  effort  to  conceal  that  fact  refused  to  go  to  a 
clinic  for  further  help  or  to  have  any  observable  connection 
with  psychiatric  treatment.  The  social  agencies  had  tried 
again  and  again  to  help  them,  but  each  well  laid  plan  was 


likely  to  come  to  grief  on  the  rocks  of  personality  difficulties. 
The  visiting  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  can  and  does 
see  these  "patients"  at  their  homes,  in  the  office  of  the  in- 
terested agency,  or  wherever  their  convenience  is  best  suited. 
Her  skill  and  professional  insight  have  been  found  educational 
for  the  social  agency  as  well  as  for  the  client.  In  fact,  early 
in  the  history  of  the  service,  executives  of  the  social  agencies 
began  to  ask  advice  in  difficulties  involving  staff  members! 

This  year  the  service  is  being  used  by  six  agencies  which 
subscribe  on  a  pro  rata  basis:  Boston  Provident  Association, 
Cooperative  Workrooms,  Family  Welfare  Society,  Frances  E. 
Willard  Settlement  House,  Household  Nursing  Association, 
Industrial  Aid  Society,  Speech  Readers'  Guild,  Women's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union.  A  share  of  the  cost  is  borne 
by  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund  and  the  Weber  Charities. 
A  seventh  agency,  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  uses  the  service 
on  a  "case  rate"  basis,  paying  for  hours  of  time  actually  used. 

The  Cooperative  Psychiatric  Service  points  a  way  for  mak- 
ing skilled  psychiatric  service  available  to  agencies  or  groups 
which  would  not  be  justified  in  having  a  full-time  staff  mem- 
ber for  this  service.  Aside  from  its  economy,  it  has  proved 
most  valuable  through  the  insight  the  psychiatrist  has  given 
the  agencies  as  to  their  case  problems. 

Hard  Times  and  Vital  Statistics 

T.TARD  times  bring  fewer  marriages  and  fewer  divorces. 
*  *  In  1930  the  New  York  State  marriage  rate  was  the  low- 
est ever  recorded  save  for  that  of  1908,  following  the  1907 
panic.  In  Pennslyvania  the  marriage  rate  was  the  lowest 
known.  On  the  other  hand  New  York  had  more  suicides 
than  ever  before  with  a  rate  22  per  cent  above  the  average 
for  the  five  preceding  years. 

Illinois  reports  an  increase  in  deaths  from  intestinal  in- 
fection, most  of  them  in  children  under  two,  and  believes 
that  families  have  bought  less  of  milk  and  eggs  because  of 
economic  stress.  The  New  York  State  Health  Department 
has  had  to  send  out  letters  warning  dairies  against  polluting 
water  supplies  by  dumping  their  excess  milk  in  streams  and 
down  sewers.  B.  R.  Rickards,  director  of  the  division  of 
public  health  education,  warns  that  people  who  cut  out  milk 
are  "saving  at  the  spigot  and  wasting  at  the  bung."  No  other 
food  gives  such  value  for  the  money.  Milwaukee,  on  the 
other  hand  thinks  that  an  exceptionally  low  infant  mortality 
rate  in  1930  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  unemployment 
which  kept  many  mothers  of  young  babies  at  home. 

Tuberculosis  was  less  deadly  in  1930  than  ever  before,  though 
some  state  health  departments,  including  Massachusetts,  feel 
that  unemployment  and  poverty  are  increasing  noticeably  the 
amount  of  incipient  infection  found  in  children.  In  New  York 
the  Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Jewish  Tuberculous  re- 
ports that  while  none  of  the  "graduates"  of  its  sheltered 
workshop  have  been  known  to  suffer  an  actual  relapse,  in- 
dustrial conditions  have  brought  many  undoubtedly  close  to 
the  breaking  point.  Fear  and  worry  has  made  these  men  so 
"tuberculosis-conscious"  that  they  re-experience  their  old 
symptoms  and  come  back  for  re-examination,  which  shows  no 
active  disease  but  the  need  for  watching.  Though  its  com- 
mercial competitors  have  cut  wages  10  to  20  per  cent,  this 
Altro  Workshop  has  kept  its  wage  level,  cutting  prices  through 
economies  in  administration,  and  continues  to  sell  in  the  market 
on  value,  not  sentiment. 

New  Jersey's  Midwives 

R  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment  feels  able  to  say  that  there  is  no  unlicensed  mid- 
wife working  in  the  state.  The  continuous  supervision  of 
midwifery  exercised  by  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  with 
annual  conferences  and  opportunities  for  taking  advanced 
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courses  at  hospitals  in  Jersey  City  and  Camden,  have  re- 
sulted in  an  enviable  standard  of  care.  There  are  still  421 
active  licensed  midwives  in  New  Jersey,  as  contrasted  with 
450  ten  years  ago,  but  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  their  services.  They  delivered  one  seventh 
of  the  1930  babies.  Since  their  numbers  are  more  than  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand,  the  1930  conference  of  midwives 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers to  raise  still  further  the  requirements  for  a  license 
to  practice.  In  the  supervision  of  midwives  special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  prenatal  care  and  they  are  required  to  report  pre- 
natal cases  to  their  district  supervisors.  In  abnormal  cases 
they  are  required  to  call  a  physician. 

Getting  It  Over 

MARY  PICKFORD  herself  steps  forward  in  a  talking 
"trailer"  for  this  fall's  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Roll  Call 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Chapters  may  get  the  film  for 
$15  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  General  Business  Films, 
Inc.,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Another  film,  The 
Symbol  of  Mercy,  showing  the  origin  of  the  A.  R.  C.  in 
war  and  its  progress  in  the  humanitarian  services  of  peace, 
is  being  released  through  the  theaters  between  September  7 
and  November  15.  A  still  newer  way  of  getting  before  the 
public  was  tried  not  long  since  in  New  York  when  Health 
Commissioner  Shirley  W.  Wynne  gave  advice  on  weight- 
control  in  what  is  thought  to  be  the  first  public  health  tele- 
vision broadcast.  Movies  for  professional,  not  public,  educa- 
tion appeared  on  the  program  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Pictures  of  patients  taken 
during  the  last  five  years  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  in  Washington  showed  the  outward  symptoms  of  ill- 
ness in  movement  and  facial  expression,  correlated  with 
pictures  of  the  brains  of  these  same  patients  taken  at  autopsy 
after  their  death. 

What  radio  and  public-address  system  can  do  in  institu- 
tions is  being  demonstrated  by  the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau 
which  has  equipped  almost  all  of  its  hospitals  with  a  set-up 
combining  radio  from  without  and  broadcasting  from  within. 
The  superintendent,  sitting  at  his  desk,  or  any  member  of 
the  staff  or  a  visitor  can  talk  to  the  whole  institution  at  once, 
giving  advice,  admonition  or  entertainment  as  the  case  may  be, 
through  all  the  wards  simultaneously.  In  case  of  fire  the 
system  is  of  obvious  advantage,  since  it  is  possible  to  give 
immediate  explanations  and  directions  and  allay  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  sound  of  the  siren.  The  Illinois  State 
Department  of  Welfare  reports  that  the  effect  of  these  systems 
on  psychotic  patients  is  good.  "Continuous  contact  with  the 
outside  world,  either  through  the  human  voice  or  through 
music,  has  a  stabilizing  effect  on  mental  patients.  Those  who 
have  used  them  report  better  order,  less  confusion  and  less 
irritation  among  patients  in  the  wards."  The  Department  has 
installed  a  complete  system  at  the  Elgin  State  Hospital  and 
partial  systems  in  other  state  institutions. 

Panic  and  Polio 

UNDER  this  heading  the  Westchester  Department  of 
Health  tries  to  ally  the  natural,  if  unreasonable,  terror 
that  infantile  paralysis  has  aroused  in  eastern  states  during 
the  past  weeks.  Even  if  New  York  will  have  had  as  many 
cases  as  in  the  1916  epidemic  (which  seems  unlikely  at  this 
writing)  the  risk  of  death  or  crippling  from  polio  in  the  city 
is  still  much  less,  the  Department  points  out,  than  that  from 
a  hazard  always  with  us — the  automobile.  "Yet  parents  as 
a  rule  are  not  panic-stricken  at  the  thought  of  living  on  a 
paved  street." 

From  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  comes  a 
statement  by  W.  Lloyd  Aycock  of  the  Harvard  Infantile 


Paralysis  Commission  declaring  that  exposure  to  infantile 
paralysis  is  probably  as  extensive  as  exposure  to  such  common 
diseases  as  measles  or  diphtheria,  and  that  it  must  be  assumed 
that  there  is  a  widespread  immunity  to  the  disease.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  most  fruitful  chance  for  future  control  of 
poliomyelitis  lies  not  in  the  common  measures  used  to  combat 
epidemics,  but  in  trying  to  find  out  the  "psychological  fault" 
that  permits  some  people  to  develop  the  disease  on  their  first 
exposure,  while  the  majority  do  not  show  the  symptoms  but 
develop  an  immunity.  Once  found,  such  a  "fault"  might  be 
corrected,  individually  or  en  masse,  so  that  the  disease  could 
be  prevented. 

In  New  York  City  an  experiment  is  being  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Poliomyelitis  Advisory  Committee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  in  using  injections  of  blood  from  adults 
not  known  to  hare  had  poliomyelitis  as  a  means  of  preventing 
it  in  children,  on  the  theory  that  even  without  having  had  it 
they  will  have  developed  sufficient  immunity  to  protect  the 
child.  It  is  believed  that  such  an  injection  will  give  immunity 
for  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Use  of  serum  takes  from  the 
blood  of  convalescent  patients,  which  contains  from  five  to  ten 
times  more  protective  bodies  than  that  of  ordinary  persons, 
is  confined  to  children  who  have  developed  the  initial  symptoms 
of  the  disease  before  the  onset  of  paralysis.  For  further 
details  write  for  the  Department's  Weekly  Bulletin,  Vol.  XX, 
Nos.  33  and  34,  and  for  popular  leaflets  on  symptoms,  care 
and  after-care,  the  concern  of  the  coming  months.  Address, 
505  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 


Pertinent  Publications 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  ALLIED  SUB- 
JECTS. The  American  Public  Health  Association,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Twenty-three  pages,  carefully  classified,  listing  as  of 
September,  1931,  professional  and  popular  health  books, 
with  dates  and  prices. 

GUIDE  FOR  HISTORY  TAKING  AND  CLINICAL  EXAMINA- 
TION OF  PSYCHIATRIC  CASES,  by  George  H.  Kirby,  M.D. 
The  State  Hospitals  Press,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Price  $1.50. 

Concise  directions  for  writing  case  histories  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 
Hospital. 

A  SOCIAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM,  fry  Chloe  Owing'.  Studies 
in  Parental  Sex  Education,  No.  I.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  papers  growing  out  of  the  social- 
hygiene  research  program  undertaken  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  1925. 

PULL  YOURSELF  TOGETHER. 
THE  FEELING  OF  INFERIORITY. 
THE  CAUSES  OF  MENTAL  DISEASE. 
THE  NERVOUS  CHILD. 

Four  new  numbers  in  the  excellent  series  of  popular 
mental-hygiene  leaflets  written  by  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.  On  request 
from  the  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

EVOLUTION,  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson.  American  Librtry  Astocia- 
tion,  Chicago,  III.  Price  cloth  50  cents,  paper  35  cents;  special 
rates  on  quantity  orders. 

Brief,  clear,  interesting,  and  carrying  the  authority  of  the 
well  known  British  scientist  who  edited  The  Outline  of 
Science.  A  bibliography  suggests  further  reading  in  the 
same  field.  No.  57  in  the  Association's  admirable  series 
on  Reading  with  a  Purpose. 

WHOOPING  COUGH.  The  John  Hancock  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

An  illustrated  leaflet  for  distribution  to  parents  and 
others.  Social  and  health  agencies  may  obtain  copies 
on  request. 
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Child  Labor  and  Unemployment 

PLEAS  to  parents,  teachers  and  employers  to  urge  minors 
to  stay  in  school  or  to  return  to  school,  rather  than  to 
swell  the  growing  army  of  the  unemployed  have  been  issued 
by  the  President's  Organization  on  Unemployment  Relief  (see 
The  Survey,  September  15,  page  537).  Fred  C.  Croxton, 
assistant  director  of  the  organization,  has  ready  a  special 
bulletin  which  gives  a  convenient  reference  list  of  student  loan 
and  aid  funds  to  which  college  students  are  urged  to  turn, 
rather  than  to  wage-earning  jobs  for  money  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  education.  The  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors 
in  New  York  City  plans  to  raise  additional  emergency  scholar- 
ship funds  to  help  grade  and  public  highschool  pupils  who 
would  otherwise  have  to  leave  school.  The  plan  inaugurated 
last  winter  will  be  continued,  with  scholarship  children  chosen 
from  job  applicants  at  the  junior  employment  offices  of  the 
state  labor  department  and  the  placement  bureau  maintained 
by  the  service. 

Meanwhile,  Courtney  Dinwiddie,  secretary  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  points  out  that  "In  no  single  state 
has  a  law  been  passed  this  year  raising  even  by  a  single  year 
the  age  at  which  children  are  allowed  to  leave  school  for  work." 
On  the  other  hand,  a  score  of  undesirable  bills,  lowering  the 
standards  for  child  employment,  were  defeated.  But,  Mr. 
Dinwiddie  reminds  us,  "much  more  vigorous  measures  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  keep  another  hundred  thousand  children 
under  sixteen  from  .  .  .  competition  with  adult  labor  during 
the  coming  year."  He  urges  that  the  school-leaving  age  be 
generally  raised  to  sixteen  or  at  least  to  fifteen  years.  The 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  prepared  a  summary  of 
all  child-labor  legislation  passed  on  by  the  various  state  legis- 
latures in  1931,  including  bills  enacted  and  bills  defeated. 

Work  and  Fatigue 

FACTORS  which  must  be  taken  into  account  before  defin- 
ing and  dealing  with  industrial  fatigue  were  emphasized 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Industrial 
Fatigue  of  the  Section  for  Industrial  Hygiene  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  at 
Montreal  last  month. 

"All  healthy  men  and  women  have  a  threshold  of  disinclina- 
tion to  labor,"  the  report  pointed  out.  "This  threshold  may  be 
lowered  by  various  causes.  True  fatigue  is  the  lowering  of 
this  threshold  below  the  normal  in  the  absence  of  any  mental, 
moral  or  physical  pathology  which  could  possibly  have  such 
a  reaction."  In  approaching  industrial  questions  from  the 
fatigue  standpoint,  therefore,  the  committee  holds  that  the 
man  must  be  put  to  work  "cleared  of  his  pathology." 

The  report  cites  as  illustrations  the  man  who  comes  to  the 
end  of  his  work  day  with  backache,  weariness,  and  strain  which 
he  attributes  to  working  conditions,  but  which  may  be  due 


wholly  or  in  part   to   flat   foot   from  which   he   suffers,    as   do    I 
about  20  per  cent  of   the  workers  in   industry. 

Another    instance    is    that    of    the    workman    who    develops    | 
headache    and   nervous    irritation    with   his   job    and   his   asso-    | 
ciates.    He  has  defective  vision  which  has  never  been  corrected. 
"Probably  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  workers   are   in  this    ' 
class." 

The    committee   holds    that    in    establishing    a    coefficient    of 
fatigue    these    factors,    and    probably    such    latent    factors    as    • 
nervous  and  mental  conditions,  must  be   excluded  in  advance.    ; 

Ten  Years  Old 

CENTERING  its  program  on  the  problems  of  the  current 
situation  and  how  industry  is  meeting  them,  the  tenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Personnel  Research  Federation  will  be 
held  in  New  York  City  November  12  and  13.  Among  the 
papers  to  be  read  will  be  Suggestions  from  a  Study  of  Em- 
ployes' Attitudes  During  a  Period  of  Part-time  Employment, 
by  A.  W.  Kornhauser;  Production  Rate  and  Emotional  Status, 
by  Professor  Rex  B.  Hersey;  Guidance  Clinics  for  Mature 
Workers,  by  Mary  H.  S.  Hayes.  Federation  members  from 
Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Rochester  and  other  centers 
will  describe  their  local  programs  of  industrial  planning,  em- 
ployment stabilization,  labor  exchanges,  "and  the  researches 
underlying  these  progressive  measures  to  meet  the  crisis  in 
employment  through  measures  other  than  the  temporary  ex- 
pedient of  'made'  work."  Informal  round  table  conferences 
will  consider:  forecasting  occupational  demand  and  supply; 
job  analysis  and  specifications;  organization  of  model  labor 
exchanges;  research  on  feelings  and  attitudes;  what  is  new  in 
employment  tests,  personality  measurements,  vocational  inter- 
est blanks;  training  counselors.  The  sessions  of  the  confer- 
ence, including  the  anniversary  dinner,  will  be  held  at  the 
new  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Indianapolis  Reports 

'TpHE  use  of  "made  work,"  not  only  for  meeting  the  present 
•*•  emergency  but  as  a  remedy  for  seasonal  unemployment  in 
"normal"  times,  is  suggested  in  a  report  just  issued  by  the 
Indianapolis  Commission  for  Stabilization  of  Employment  (see 
The  Survey,  February  I,  1931,  page  473).  Under  Indiana's 
poor  law,  all  public  relief  is  given  through  the  township  trustee 
and  must  be  relief  in  kind,  not  in  money.  The  Indianapolis 
made-work  program  was  made  to  fit  into  this  scheme.  Under 
it,  applicants  for  relief  worked  for  their  township  grant  of 
fuel  and  groceries  and  for  a  supplemental  cash  wage  supplied 
by  the  funds  of  the  made-work  committee.  These  were  raised 
in  part  by  private  donation  and  were  supplied  in  part  from  the 
Community  Fund. 

During  the  twenty-four  weeks  ending  August  I,  the  report 
states,  3855  individuals  were  on  made  work,  with  15.865  cash 
payments.  The  workers  received  in  cash  $49,140  and  in  food 
and  supplies  $67,930. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  total  poor-relief  bill  to  the 
taxpayer  of  Center  township  for  1931  will  probably  amount  to 
$800,000,  eight  times  more  than  the  average  annual  expendi- 
ture, requiring  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate  from  3.4  cents  to 
14  cents  or  more.  "For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  however,  the  officials  who  have  administered  poor  relief 
can  point  to  tangible  returns  to  the  taxpayer  for  tke  expendi- 
ture for  poor  relief." 

An  analysis  of  the  type  of  unemployed  given  made  work  by 
a  city  department  head  who  had  the  general  oversight  of  sev- 
eral hundred  of  them  is  included  in  the  report: 

Twenty  per  cent  were  the  type  who  prior  to  the  depression 
had  been  in  better  than  ordinary  vocational  positions,  were  very 
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deserving,  clean  cut,  dependable.  Sixty  per  cent  were  deserv- 
ing, having  no  regular  vocation  but  were  the  type  usually 
classed  as  day  laborers.  Twenty  per  cent  were  the  kind  who 
usually  depend  upon  assistance  even  under  normal  times  and 
more  particularly  during  severe  cold  months. 

The  Indianapolis  committee  is  now  working  on  a  two-fold 
program:  a  permanent  organization  which  will  supply  made 
work  for  the  clients  of  any  public  or  private  relief  agency, 
collect  information  on  made  work  in  other  communities,  and 
cooperate  with  the  Indianapolis  Employment  Bureau  in  a  voca- 
tional guidance  program;  and  a  budget  for  a  made  work  set- 
up during  the  coming  winter. 

G.  M.  Williams,  president  of  the  Marmon  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, is  chairman  of  the  Indianapolis  Commission  for  Stabiliza- 
tion of  employment.  George  S.  Gill  and  William  H.  Book 
are  respectively  manager  and  secretary  of  the  made-work 
committee. 

States  in  Action 

STATE-WIDE  efforts  to  deal  with  unemployment  on  a  more 
fundamental  basis  than  relief  are  going  forward,  in  spite 
of  the  immediate  demands  of  the  current  emergency.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, an  act  went  into  effect  during  the  summer,  establish- 
ing a  state  commission  "to  assist  in  stabilizing  employment." 
Broad  powers  are  given  the  commission — to  collect  and  publish 
information  for  the  benefit  of  employers  and  employes  on 
methods  of  regularization  and  stabilization  of  business  and 
employment,  and  to  make  such  studies  as  will  assist  in  dealing 
with  unemployment  problems.  The  members  of  the  commission 
are  to  serve  without  salary,  but  they  were  given  an  appropria- 
tion of  $35,000  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  to  provide  for  the 
salaries  of  experts,  traveling  expenses  of  members,  publications 
and  general  office  expenses.  Stanley  King,  Boston  attorney, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  commission  by  the  Governor. 

A  report  on  The  Alleviation  of  Unemployment  in  Wisconsin, 
by  Don  D.  Lescohier  and  Florence  Peterson,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  analyz- 
ing the  state's  unemployment  problem,  and  covering  the  work 
of  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Employment,  the  Wisconsin 
Employment  Commission,  the  depression  policies  of  Wisconsin 
industries,  Wisconsin  unemployment  insurance  plans. 

In  California,  the  "act  to  create  a  state  unemployment  com- 
mission to  study  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  to  propose 
remedies  therefore"  has  gone  into  effect.  The  governor  has 
appointed  Edward  J.  Hanna,  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco, 
chairman  of  the  commission  of  five  members.  Louis  Bloch, 
formerly  of  the  department  of  industrial  relations,  will  serve 
as  secretary  and  director  of  surveys.  The  Commission  is  now 
formulating  its  first  year's  program. 

Hurt  on  the  Job 

ILTOW  a  double  compensation  law  operates  and  the  extent 
•    to  which  it  gives  the  intended  protection  to  children  in- 
jured in  the  course  of  employment  is  brought  out  in  a  recent 
report,  The  Social  Aspects  of  the  Double  Compensation  Law 


Chamberlain  in  The  N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune 


in  New  York,  issued  by  the  Division  of  Women  and  Children, 
State  Department  of  Labor.  The  report  covers  the  152  minors 
given  double  awards  between  July  I,  1923  when  the  law  went 
into  effect  and  December  31,  1928.  The  usual  violation  of  the 
state  labor  law  on  which  the  double  award  was  based  was  em- 
ployment of  children  under  working  age,  or  employment  on 
processes  specifically  forbidden  for  minors.  The  most  revealing 
section  of  the  study,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  law's  effect- 
iveness in  providing  for  injured  child  workers  is  that  on  the 
uses  to  which  the  awards  were  put.  Only  seven  of  the  eighty- 
two  boys  and  girls  who  were  permanently  handicapped  spent 
any  part  of  their  compensation  for  vocational  training.  The 
parents  of  eight  children  used  the  compensation  money  to 
purchase  a  house  or  to  pay  taxes  and  assessments  on  homes 
already  owned.  Six  children  used  part  of  their  awards  for 
business  ventures,  all  of  which  failed.  Four  children  pur- 
chased automobiles,  and  seven  took  trips,  bought  radios  and 
so  on.  Forty-one  (one-half)  of  these  young  cripples  had  sav- 
ings at  the  time  of  the  interview  but  their  savings  amounted 
to  only  29  per  cent  of  the  total  which  the  group  had  received. 
For  example,  five  children  who  received  awards  of  from  $1000 
to  $3000  each  had  less  than  $180  apiece  remaining  at  the  time 
of  the  interview.  The  amount  saved  would  have  been  far 
smaller  except  for  the  fact  that  guardians  had  been  appointed 
for  four  up-state  minors. 

In  no  case  was  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  made  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  family  ...  of  the  injured  child.  .  .  .  Three  of  these 
four  permanently  handicapped  children  had  been  able  to  keep 
practically  intact  their  entire  awards  as  insurance  for  the  future, 
while  the  fourth,  who  had  spent  almost  two  thirds  of  her  award, 
had  used  it  for  necessary  living  expenses  and  as  tuition  for  a 
business  course  which  prepared  her  to  earn  her  own  living. 

The  report  includes  recommendations  growing  out  of  this 
study:  clarification  of  the  labor  law,  establishment  of  a  minors' 
calendar,  appointment  of  a  guardian  for  large  awards,  better 
methods  of  checking  illegal  employment,  an  educational  cam- 
paign among  employers. 

When  Textile  Wages  Are  Cut 

IFE  in  a  Southern  mill  village  since  recent  drastic  wage 
•*— '  cuts  went  into  effect  is  pictured  in  an  article  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  American  Federationist,  based  on  a,  survey 
made  in  August  1931. 

Taking  their  figures  from  actual  pay  envelopes,  the  investiga- 
tors found  the  highest  paid  men  in  the  community  studied  were 
receiving  $18.80  for  a  55-hour  week,  the  lowest,  $7.50,  with 
an  average  of  $12.87.  The  rates  for  women  were  lower,  with 
a  top  of  $17.10,  a  low  of  $5.65  and  an  average  of  $9.77. 

On  these  wages  mill  village  families  are  not  able  to  main- 
tain decent  standards  of  housing,  nutrition  and  health  care. 
The  number  of  deaths  in  the  community  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1931  was  52,  as  compared  with  37  for  the  same 
period  in  1930.  Pellagra  and  malaria  were  common. 

In  practically  every  family  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband 
was  working  in  the  mills,  and  as  many  of  the  children  as  were 
old  enough  to  secure  jobs. 

Most  of  the  families  in  the  community  were  found  to  be  in 
debt  to  the  company  store.  Thus  out  of  one  group  of  75  wage 
earners  who  gave  the  investigators  their  pay  envelopes,  55  had 
deductions  for  debts  at  the  store,  and  16  had  their  entire  pay 
deducted  for  store  debts,  rent  and  insurance. 

Malnutrition,  which  was  found  to  be  common,  was  due  in 
part  to  insufficient  food,  in  part  to  an  ill-balanced  diet.  Hominy 
grits,  cornmeal,  dried  beans  and  salt  pork  are  the  chief  items 
in  the  mill  village  dietary. 

The  study  includes  detailed  case  stories  of  a  number  of  the 
families  visited. 
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The  Verdict  of  His  Peers 

A  CLEAN-CUT  issue  of  academic  freedom  is  drawn  by  the 
•**•  report  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  appointed  to  investigate  the  summary 
dismissal  of  Prof.  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller  from  the  faculty 
of  Ohio  State  University  last  spring  (see  The  Survey, 
August  15,  page  478).  The  university  officials  held  that  Dr. 
Miller  had  made  speeches  which  they  considered  improper  in 
India  and  Korea,  that  he  held  undesirable  views  on  the  race 
question,  and  that  his  opinions  on  race  relations  had  been 
criticized  by  the  parents  of  white  students  at  the  university. 
The  committee,  made  up  of  professors  from  the  Universities 
of  Illinois,  Chicago  and  Kentucky  and  from  Northwestern, 
find:  that  Dr.  Miller's  conduct  in  the  Orient  was  entirely 
suitable,  that  he  has  been  moderate  and  well  balanced  in  ex- 
pressing his  views  on  the  race  question  in  this  country,  and 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  opinions 
in  this  regard  on  the  part  of  students  or  of  their  parents. 
"Personal  animus  against  Professor  Miller  on  the  part  of  one 
or  two  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  seems  to  be  solely 
responsible  for  the  university  action." 

Before  the  investigating  committee  was  appointed,  153  of 
Professor  Miller's  associates  joined  in  a  protest  against  his 
dismissal.  On  receipt  of  the  committee's  report,  Prof.  George 
N.  Sabine  of  the  department  of  philosophy  stated: 

The  report  shows  what  we  have  long  known:  that  the  board, 
in  dismissing  Dr.  Miller  put  itself  in  a  wholly  indefensible  posi- 
tion. Strict  justice  would  require  his  reinstatement,  but  there  are 
limits  to  what  can  be  expected  of  human  nature.  The  best  that 
can  be  hoped  is  that  some  defense  can  be  erected  against  similar 
errors  in  future. 

Eyes  to  See 

rT~K>  find  out  whether  young  eyes  are  unduly  taxed  by  the 
•*•  usual  school  program,  and  to  determine  how  the  vision  of 
school  children  may  be  conserved  are  the  two  objectives  of  a 
cooperative  study  recently  undertaken  by  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  staff  members  of  the  department  of 
ophthalmology  in  the  medical  school  and  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Among  the  questions  to  which 
the  study  will  seek  specific  answers  are:  How  much  time  ought 
a  child  with  normal  vision  spend  in  reading?  Which  materials 
would  cause  him  least  fatigue?  Ought  children  six  years  of 
age  to  engage  in  close  eye  work?  What  materials  are  best 
suited  to  children  with  eye  defects?  What  kind  of  lighting 
is  best  suited  to  the  varying  age  levels  of  readers?  What 
degree  and  intensity  of  lighting  is  best?  In  the  announcement 
of  the  study  which  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of 
Prof.  M.  B.  Hillegas  of  Teachers  College,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  "in  most  schools  there  is  no  standardization  of  lighting 
and  seating  arrangements;  the  printed  materials  with  which 
the  children  work  may  vary  from  very  large  print  to  very 


small  print;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  vision  of  the  pupils 
does  not  receive  even  cursory  examination."  The  study  is 
beginning  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  eye-load  of 
school  children  from  the  ages  of  five  to  ten  years. 

Settlement  Schools 

XJEIGHBORHOOD  house  experiments  with  the  educa- 
•^  '  tion  of  young  children  are  described  in  a  bulletin,  Pre- 
school Education  in  New  York  Settlements,  by  Mary  M. 
Reed  and  E.  Mae  Raymond,  pre-printed  from  the  Welfare 
Council's  Study  of  Settlements  in  New  York  City  (122  E.  22 
Street.  Price,  50  cents).  The  report  covers  the  educational 
work  with  children  under  six  years  of  age  in  eleven  settle- 
ments. "The  physical  environment  and  the  child's  response 
to  it,  the  social  organization  of  the  group,  the  reaction  of 
child  to  child  and  the  relationship  of  children  and  teacher 
were  the  subject  of  observation  and  study."  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  wide  range  of  equipment  and  practice  was  found. 
In  one  settlement,  for  example,  there  was  careful  morning 
inspection  by  a  nurse,  the  mother  remaining  till  it  was  over. 
The  children  spent  four  hours  out-of-doors,  including  their 
rest  period.  There  was  opportunity  for  much  independent 
play  and  creative  activity.  "The  observers  noted  an  unre- 
pressed,  happy  atmosphere."  In  contrast  were  the  situations 
found  in  some  of  the  other  settlement  preschool  groups — com- 
mon drinking  cup,  towel  and  even  handkerchief,  insufficient 
outdoor  play  time  and  rest,  ill-planned  meals,  lack  of  adequate 
play  material,  regimentation,  unintelligent  discipine,  and  so  on. 
Some  of  the  teachers  were  trying  to  deal  with  as  many  as 
twenty-five  children,  ranging  in  age  from  a  few  months  to  six 
years.  In  eight  of  the  eleven  projects  surveyed,  "none  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  youngest  children  had  received  training  in 
nursery  school  education,  child  care,  child  development,  educa- 
tional principles  or  allied  subjects.  .  .  .  Lack  of  a  staff  sufficient 
in  number  and  training  is  unquestionably  the  key  to  the  major 
problems  revealed  in  this  study." 

Children  Look  at  Religion 

RELIGIOUS  intolerance  of  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jew- 
ish children  toward  the  faiths  of  one  another  and  the 
degree  of  ignorance  on  which  it  is  based  are  revealed  in  a 
preliminary  study  recently  made  by  Adelaide  Case,  professor 
of  religious  education  at  Columbia  University.  Last  year  Pro- 
fessor Case  and  her  associates  examined  more  than  a  thousand 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  years.  They  eventually 
hope  to  be  able  to  devise  tests  by  which  religious  intolerance 
can  be  accurately  determined  in  people  of  all  ages. 

Professor  Case  reports  that  the 
thousand  children  already  studied 
were  biased  "to  an  almost  un- 
believable degree,"  even  those 
coming  from  liberal  homes. 
Further,  she  found  that  children 
living  where  many  faiths  were 
followed  in  a  small  area,  knew 
nothing  about  any  religion  except 
the  creed  of  their  family  "and 
very  little  about  that."  Thus  t 
group  of  Italian  girls,  ten  and 

Linoleum    block    print    by    a       eleven  ycars  old'  tcllinS  "a11  the* 
seventh-grade     pupil,     Bronxville       knew"    about   Jews,    Said, 
(N.    Y.)    public    schools 

They     eat    oiatzoths,     cabbage, 

fish,  bananas  and  pickles.  They  believe  in  Moses.  They  eat  from 
gold  and  silver  platters  and  don't  like  to  work.  Some  of  the 
Roman  Jews  hate  God.  And  when  they  prey  they  touch  their 
beards  and  say,  'Baba  la  Frisca,'  which  means,  'We  praise  thee, 
O  Lord."' 

A  group  of  Jewish  boys  said  of  Protestants  and  Catholics: 
"They   eat   bacon,   ham    and   other  things   that   are   not   kosher. 
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They  go  to  church  on  Sunday  and  Christmas  is  their  favorite 

holiday Jesus  is  their  father  and  the  Christians  copied  the 

Bible  from  the  Jews  and  translated  it  into  English." 

And  a  group  of  Protestants  summed  up  all  they  knew  about 
Catholics : 

"All  the  Catholics  say  their  prayers  with  beads.  The  head  of 
all  the  church  is  the  Pope  and  he  lives  in  a  beautiful  palace  and 

people  go  from  all  over  the  world  to  kiss  his  hand The 

Catholics  worship  idols.  When  they  are  in  church  they  get  down 
on  their  knees  and  creep  up  the  aisles.  They  bless  themselves 
when  there  is  a  storm.  They  put  holy  water  on  their  beds  at 
night,  and  when  they  are  sick  they  use  a  lot  of  holy  water." 

Professor  Case  feels  that  the  preliminary  study  shows  the 
need  for  better  religious  training  in  home  and  church  and  for 
the  development  of  better  attitudes  in  the  schoolroom  and  on 
the  playground.  "How  can  there  be  any  religious  tolerance  and 
true  understanding,"  she  asks,  "when  youngsters  of  elementary 
school  age  have  such  bitter  ideas  of  the  other  religions?" 

Apprentice  Lawyers 

HOW  second-  and  third-year  law  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  last  year  transacted  legal  business 
for  more  than  one  hundred  clients  financially  unable  to  hire 
attorneys,  is  told  in  a  recent  report.  The  Legal  Aid  Bureau 
at  the  University  was  set  up  several  years  ago,  sponsored  by 
the  Dane  County  Bar  Association  and  functioning  through  a 
committee  of  leading  local  attorneys  (see  The  Survey,  June  I, 
page  250).  Prof.  N.  P.  Fensinger  of  the  law  school  faculty, 
in  general  charge  of  the  work,  each  year  selects  six  leading 
senior  students  to  head  the  bureau,  and  six  leading  second- 
year  students  as  assistants.  Cases  are  referred  to  the  bureau 
by  practicing  attorneys  or  by  welfare  agencies  and  must  be 
approved  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  county  bar  associa- 
tion committee.  The  student  lawyers  take  no  fees.  Court  costs 
are  advanced  either  by  the  clients  or  by  the  welfare  organiza- 
tion. Last  year  cases  handled  included  divorce  actions,  disputes 
arising  over  the  custody  of  children,  workmen's  compensation, 
wage  claims,  mortgage  foreclosures  and  evictions.  In  many  in- 
stances the  students  avoided  litigation  by  settlements  out  of  court. 

Progressive  Plans 

XJEW  attitudes  toward  college  finances  and  toward  college 
'  preparation  are  expressed  in  the  l«aflet  of  Information 
for  Applicants  issued  by  Bennington,  the  "new"  college  for 
women,  opening  for  its  first  year  at  Bennington,  Vermont, 
next  fall.  Based  on  "the  actual  cost  of  instruction — faculty 
salaries,  maintenance  of  educational  aad  recreational  buildings 
and  •quipment,"  the  tuition  fee  will  be  $975.  Similarly,  board 
and  room,  determined  by  actual  cost,  is  fixed  at  $675.  With 
incidental  fees,  the  minimum  charge  for  a  year  will  thus 
amount  to  $1685.  Since  the  college  "desires  especially  not  to 
limit  its  students  to  any  one  economic  group,"  generous  scholar- 
ship funds  are  provided.  Admission  is  to  rest  on  school  records, 
range  of  interests,  character  and  personality  and  a  scholastic 
aptitude  te'st.  Further, 

the  student  .  .  .  need  not  prepare  herself  in  a  group  of  subjects 
specified  by  the  college.  The  content  and  methods  of  work  in  the 
schools  are  left  to  the  schools  themselves.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
school  heads  will  work  out  the  best  educational  arrangements  for 
their  students.  By  this  means  the  college  hopes  to  open  the  way 
for  admission  equally  to  graduates  of  private  preparatory  schools, 
public  highschools  and  the  newer  or  experimental  schools  through- 
out the  country. 

Y.M.CA.'s  in  Action 

OOMETHING  of  what  youth  it  feeling  and  thinking  in 
**  these  troubled  times  was  brought  out  by  significant  inter- 
national conferences  recently  held  by  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association;  the  first  World  Y.M.C.A.  Assembly  of 


To  Read  and  File 

THE  GAG  ON  TEACHING.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  100 
Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  Price.  10  cents. 

The  post-war  story  of  the  restriction  by  law  on  teaching 
in  schools,  and  by  public  opinion  and  donors  on  colleges, 
covering  especially  "compulsory  patriotism,"  teachers' 
oaths  of  loyalty,  power  trust  propaganda,  and  "control 
of  history  textbooks." 

PRESENT  AND  IMPENDING  APPLICATIONS  TO  EDUCA- 
TION OF  RADIO  AND  ALLIED  ARTS.  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Radio  in  Education,  60  Bast  42  Street,  New  York. 

A  compilation  of  data,  collected  and  presented  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Engineering  Developments,  on 
radio-telephony  and  its  allied  arts,  including  the  contro- 
versial subject  of  high-power  broadcast  transmission. 

ALUMNI  ACHIEVEMENT,  by  John  Griffith  Olmstead.  Handbook 
Series  AVj,  American  Alumni  Council,  P.  O.  Box  105,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"An  evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  alumni  associations 
of  American  colleges  and  universities." 

MARTIN  SCHOOL  RECREATION  CENTER,  operated  and  main- 
tained under  the  will  of  Lillie  G.  Newton,  fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust  Co.,  Trustee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  account  of  a  remarkable  experiment  in  community 
play,  carried  out  in  a  school  building  without  gymnasium 
or  other  special  equipment,  is  rich  in  suggestion  for  school 
authorities  and  recreation  leaders  in  other  communities. 


Young  Men  and  the  third  World  Assembly  of  Y.M.C.A. 
Workers  with  Boys  at  Toronto,  the  International  Convention 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  North  America  and  the  conference  of  the 
World's  Alliance  at  Cleveland.  Delegates  came  from  forty- 
seven  countries,  with  groups  of  older  boys  as  well  as  of  young 
men.  The  programs  included  group  discussions  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects — sex  and  family  life,  interracial  and  inter- 
national relations,  disarmament,  industrial  and  economic  prob- 
lems. The  discussions  at  Toronto  were  embodied  in  twenty- 
four  sets  of  resolutions  by  the  World  Alliance.  These  resolu- 
tions demand  effective  disarmament,  and  dissociate  the  gather- 
ings from  "the  injustice  of  attributing  to  one  nation  or  group 
of  nations  alone  sole  responsibility  for  the  War."  The  resolu- 
tions express  equally  liberal  attitudes  on  race  relations  and  on 
industrial  questions.  The  North  American  Y.M.C.A.'s,  while 
leaving  questions  of  policy  on  current  issues  to  local  organiza- 
tions, went  on  record  as  urging  that  the  Y.M.C.A.'s  furnish 
"an  open  platform  on  which  may  be  discussed  all  questions 
affecting  th«  economic,  social,  political  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  community  and  of  the  world";  help  work  out  community 
unemployment  programs,  stand  for  international  cooperation 
and  disarmament,  work  toward  a  modification  of  existing 
naturalization  laws  and  toward  better  race  relations. 

Getting  to  School 

/CONSOLIDATED  schools,  rapidly  replacing  the  little  red 
^^  schoolhouse,  are  bringing  problems  as  well  as  improve- 
ments to  rural  communities.  The  distances  that  must  be 
traveled,  the  length  of  time  the  school  child  is  kept  out  of  the 
home  for  this  reason,  the  cost  of  school  transportation,  are 
indicated  in  a  bulletin,  Factors  Affecting  the  Cost  of  School 
Transportation  in  California,  recently  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  California  transports  its  school  children  longer 
distances  than  other  states.  About  twenty-six  per  cent  of  the 
highschool  pupils  live  more  than  ten  miles  from  their  school. 
A  school  bus  in  California  makes  an  average  daily  trip  of  37.7 
miles  with  an  average  load  of  30.6  pupils.  The  expenditure  for 
school  transportation  has  come  to  occupy  third  place  in  the 
budget  of  union  schools  in  the  state  and  amounts  to  more  than 
ii  per  cent  of  the  total  current  expense. 
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Public  Money  Through  Private  Agencies 

The  St.  Louis  Plan  for  a  Community  Which  Dislikes  Public  Outdoor  Relief 

By  E.  G.  STEGER 


OHALL  we  enlarge  public  outdoor  relief  departments  or 
^  shall  we  make  appropriations  direct  to  private  agencies? 
Confronted  by  the  obvious  fact  that  private  effort  will  not 
suffice  to  meet  unemployment  relief  needs  at  the  present  time, 
most  communities  assume  they  must  choose  between  these 
alternatives. 

St.  Louis  chose  neither,  but  rather  a  middle  course  which  so 
far  has  successfully  kept  clear  of  many  of  the  dangers  in- 
herent both  in  public  departments  and  direct  subsidies. 
St.  Louis  escaped  the  dilemma  through  its  Citizens'  Committee 
on  Relief  and  Employment,  which  has  evolved  a  unique  struc- 
ture and  form  of  operation,  some  features  of  which  may  be 
suitable  to  certain  other  communities. 

St.  Louis  is  a  city  without  the  tradition  of  public  outdoor 
relief.  Save  for  an  insignificant  amount  for  mothers'  allow- 
ances, the  local  government  has  never  ventured  into  this  field. 
Among  public  officials,  business  and  professional  men  and  civic 
leaders  of  all  classes,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  the  feeling 
that  the  distribution  of  general  relief  is  not  a  proper  function 
of  the  city  government  is  strong.  The  question  here  is  not 
whether  such  an  attitude  represents  an  adequate  philosophy  of 
government  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  question  is:  Taking 
public  opinion,  for  better  or  worse,  as  it  happened  to  exist  in 
St.  Louis  at  the  time  of  a  crisis,  what  could  be  done  about 
a  situation  which  admitted  of  no  delay? 

Fortunately  the  local  tradition  did  not  extend  to  the  point 
of  ignoring  the  necessity  for  additional  relief  funds.  The  city 
comptroller  and  the  board  of  estimate  therefore  conceded 
certain  appropriations  from  public  funds  but  stipulated  that 
they  be  expended  through  the  already  existing  machinery  of 
private  relief-giving  agencies.  But  direct  subsidies  to  private 
agencies,  aside  from  the  questionable  administrative  policy  of 
placing  control  of  tax  money  in  the  hands  of  other  than  public 
officials,  are  not  a  cure-all  for  the  ills  that  sometimes  afflict 
public  outdoor  relief.  An  intermediary  instrumentality  is  nec- 
essary, which  in  St.  Louis  has  been  supplied  by  the  Citizens' 
Committee  on  Relief  and  Unemployment  in  the  planning  of 
which  the  relief-giving  agencies  of  whatever  persuasion,  the 
city  officials,  civic  leaders  and  social  workers  came  together 
with  unexampled  spirit. 

The  plan  is  really  the  product  of  the  joint  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals representing  the  comptroller's  office,  the  social-work 
group  and  the  general  public.  Under  its  provisions,  money  is 
appropriated  by  the  city  not  to  the  private  agencies  but  to  the 
Citizens'  Committee  on  Relief  and  Employment.  This  com- 


mittee, organized  by  action  of  the  mayor,  self-perpetuating 
through  its  constitution  and  by-laws  and  bringing  into  its  gov- 
erning body  representation  from  outstanding  community 
groups,  is  official  in  origin  and  yet  non-political  in  character. 
It  has  no  axe  to  grind  and  no  cause  to  serve  but  the  meeting 
of  a  community  need.  It  is  too  all-inclusive  to  serve  fac- 
tional ends. 

On  its  executive  committee  it  has,  as  ex-officio  members,  the 
mayor,  the  president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  officers  and  division  chairmen  of  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities,  the  Jewish  Federation, 
the  Community  Fund,  the  Community  Council  and  the  Lutheran 
Charities  Association.  Elected  members  are  chosen  by  this 
group.  The  committee  has  a  general  chairman  and  a  director- 
general.  It  is  organized  into  four  divisions:  relief  and  employ- 
ment, industrial,  public  works  and  publicity.  An  advisory  com- 
mittee of  about  one  hundred  citizens  discusses  matters  of 
program,  policy  and  finance. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  makes  a  careful  selection  of  case- 
working  agencies  through  which  it  carries  on  its  relief  activi- 
ties and  then,  instead  of  granting  lump  appropriations  to  them, 
limits  itself  to  reimbursing  them  for  expenses  incurred  over 
and  above  their  regular  monthly  budgets.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  each  agency  presents  an  estimate  of  its  probable  over- 
expenditure  for  the  coming  month.  This  sum  is  not  paid 
until  the  agency  has  actually  spent  the  money — that  is,  until 
early  in  the  month  following  the  over-expenditure.  This  per- 
mits a  close  scrutiny  both  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  and  by 
the  representative  of  the  comproller's  office.  Any  serious  varia- 
tion over  or  under  the  estimate  calls  for  an  explanation,  and 
any  apparent  increase  in  the  estimate  made  necessary  by  de- 
velopments during  the  month  necessitates  a  new  notification; 
it  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  so  far  estimates  have  tended 
to  run  close  to  actual  over-expenditures.  All  reimbursement 
paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  by  the  city  are  made  by  chec 
from  the  comptroller's  office.  The  Citizens'  Committee  re 
ceives  funds  from  private  individuals,  which  it  pays  out  directly 

As  already  indicated,  the  Citizens'  Committee  operate 
through  existing  agencies  as  far  as  possible.  It  seemed  desirable 
however,  to  set  up  a  joint  application  bureau  where  those 
distress  should  apply  for  work  or  relief  or  both.  Application 
for  work  are  handled  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  Employmen 
Bureau,  which  occupies  quarters  adjoining  the  applicatio 
bureau.  Besides  making  placements  with  private  employers 
this  bureau  selected  six  hundred  men  for  made-work  jobs  on 
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city  projects.  But  made  work  was  only  one  aspect  of  the 
Citizens'  Committee  activity;  thus  when  funds  became  in- 
sufficient to  continue  this  part  of  the  program,  the  Committee 
was  able  to  absorb  the  families  of  the  displaced  men,  where 
necessary,  into  the  relief  program. 

Applications  for  relief  are  referred  to  the  cooperating  relief- 
giving  agencies  in  accordance  with  their  usual  type  of  work 
and  their  ability  to  add  to  their  respective  loads.  As  an  aid 
in  meeting  the  emergency,  the  application  bureau  is  authorized 
to  issue  emergency  relief  at  the  time  of  first  application  in 
such  cases  as  it  seems  required  before  a  visit  can  be  made. 
Interviewers  at  the  application  bureau  are  trained  social 
workers,  recruited  in  part  by  loan  from  less  hard-pressed,  non- 
relief  agencies.  The  bureau  is  headed  by  an  assistant  executive 
loaned  by  one  of  the  relief-giving  agencies.  The  only  other 
new  body  set  up  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  is  a  clothing 
bureau,  under  volunteer  auspices,  which  receives  and  recondi- 
tions garments  and  distributes  them  to  clients  presenting  item- 
ized orders  from  one  of  the  cooperating  agencies. 

A  noteworthy  by-product  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  plan  is 
the  consolidation  of  forces  which  has  resulted  on  the  side  of 
the  private  agencies.  These  agencies — the  St.  Vincent  de  Panl 
Society,  Jewish  Community  Center,  Bureau  for  Homeless  Men, 
American  Red  Cross  (St.  Louis  chapter),  Salvation  Army  and 
Provident  Association — are  working  together  in  closer  coopera- 
tion and  unity  of  purpose  than  ever  before.  Through  the 
Technical  Committee,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee relief  division,  the  executives  of  these  agencies,  together 
with  a  few  other  persons  representing  the  committee,  the  public 
schools,  the  Urban  League  and  other  groups,  meet  regularly 
rmulate  agency  plans  and  policies.  By  a  natural  develop- 


ment, these  decisions  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  common 
policies  in  meeting  the  crisis. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  Citizens'  Committee  plan  has  led  to  substan- 
tial savings  through  placing  supervision  of  relief  in  skilled 
hands,  capable  of  planning  aid  intelligently  and  uncovering 
additional  resources  in  the  families  of  the  distressed. 

About  one  million  dollars  was  raised  by  private  subscription 
for  the  relief  needs  of  1931  in  St.  Louis;  public  appropriation 
added  $450,000  more,  and  $350,000  is  still  needed  to  see  the 
year  through.  This  makes  an  indicated  total  of  $1,800,000 — 
perhaps  a  low  record  for  a  city  of  825,000  population.  Yet  it 
would  be  misleading  to  claim  that  St.  Louis  has  met  relief 
needs  as  fully  as  they  should  be  met.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  St.  Louis  has  met  relief  needs  about  as  fully  as  it  ever 
has  met  them. 

St.  Louis  as  a  rule  has  few  lessons  to  offer  social  work. 
The  caution  with  which  the  community  accepts  new  procedures 
sometimes  causes  it  to  lag  in  the  development  of  social  services. 
But  in  its  Citizens'  Committee,  through  which  outdoor  relief 
is  administered  by  non-governmental  agencies  with  sufficient 
supervision  to  satisfy  all  requirements  of  trusteeship  in  rela- 
tion to  tax  funds,  St.  Louis  has,  it  believes,  developed  something 
of  value.  Out  of  the  necessity  of  reconciling  a  community  at- 
titude with  a  job  that  had  to  be  done  has  grown  this  rather 
carefully  devised  instrumentality.  It  would  not  necessarily 
be  suitable  for  all  communities,  particularly  those  where  a 
public  department  is  an  accepted  tradition  with  professional 
standards  or  the  prospect  of  working  up  to  them.  But  for 
communities  like  St.  Louis,  where  there  is  strong  aversion  to 
public  outdoor  relief,  it  seems  to  be  an  idea  worth  trying. 


Industry  Tours  Social  Work 


By  JEANETTE  GERSON 


AN  experiment  in  case  work  in  the  Community  Chest's  rela- 
tions with  business  and  industrial  firms  has  been  Omaha's 
newest  project  in  educational  publicity.  During  the  past  four 
months,  fifty  firms  have  been  described  and  analysed  in  the 
Chest's  new  industrial  case  file. 

The  idea  grew  out  of  the  realization  that  those  who  gave 
to  the  Chest  through  their  firms  knew  very  little  of  the  implica- 
tions of  social  work.  Thousands  of  them  had  at  no  time  any 
direct  contact  with  the  Community  Chest — and  in  a  number 
of  firms  in  which  the  company  collected  the  contributions  in 
cash,  they  were  completely  hidden  by  anonymity. 

Then  there  was  the  charge  that  employes  were  "forced  to 
give."  True  it  was  that  the  Community  Chest  did  not  wish 
firm  captains  to  use  compulsion  in  collecting  pledges,  yet  cer- 
tain groups  of  employes  continued  to  be,  erroneously  or  not, 
under  the  impression  that  a  refusal  to  give  a  day's  pay  to  the 
Community  Chest  campaign  and  put  the  firm  over  the  top 
100  per  cent  somehow  put  them  in  wrong  with  their  employers. 

From  a  list  of  all  firms  employing  one  hundred  or  more 
persons,  ten  were  selected  for  the  first  experiment,  and  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  president  of  each,  explaining  the  plan  and 

«g  that  Miss  So-and-so  would  call  on  them  in  a  few  days, 
t  us  suppose  that   I   am   Miss   So-and-so  and   that   Mc- 
:y  and  Co.  is  my  first  firm.     Before  I   call  on   Mr.   Mc- 
Ginley  I   know  how  many  employes  he  has,  what  was   their 
average  subscription  last  year,  who  the  plant  captain  is,  and  if 
any  of  the  officers  are  on  boards  of  Community  Chest  agencies. 
I  begin  by  saying  that  we  feel  we  have  not  done  our  duty 
in  letting  the  employes  of   McGinley  and  Co.  know  what  has 


in  letting 


been  done  with  the  money  they  have  given  to  the  Community 
Chest.  We  might  supply  speakers,  industrial  posters,  confer- 
ences. But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  ar- 
range a  series  of  two-hour  tours  of  Chest  agencies. 

Mr.  McGinley  and  I  talk  this  over  carefully.  Does  Mr. 
McGinley  hear  his  employes  complain  of  the  work  of  Chest 
agencies?  If  so,  what  does  he  do  with  the  complaints?  We 
know  that  he  is  on  the  board  of  the  Humane  Society.  Doesn't 
he  think  that  people  should  know  more  of  its  work?  Mr. 
McGinley  starts  by  telling  me  that  he  and  his  employes  are 
sold  on  the  Chest,  but  presently  out  comes  some  little  prickling 
thorn, — perhaps  a  telephone  conversation  with  a  tactless 
worker  about  an  ex-employe  who  has  become  a  client.  Or  he 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  family  and  children's 
agencies  but  there  are  certain  types  of  work  which  do  not 
seem  to  him  to  be  necessary. 

I  persuade  Mr.  McGinley  to  try  one  trip  which  will  include 
himself,  so  that  he  may  make  up  his  own  mind  about  its 
value.  If  he  is  pleased,  I  should  like  to  take  the  other  officers, 
the  department  heads,  the  foremen  and  a  selected  group  of 
workers  in  each  department.  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  take  the  whole  group,  but  we  do  hope  to  have,  sprinkled 
through  the  organization,  men  and  women  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  work  at  first  hand.  It  is  important  that  members 
of  the  lowest  employe  group  should  hear  about  the  Community 
Chest  from  their  fellow  workers  and  not  always  in  manifestos 
handed  down  from  the  main  office. 

One  such  interview  reveals  the  necessity  of  having  along  with 
a  well  stocked  arsenal  of  facts,  a  wholly  disarming  willingness 
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to  answer  all  questions  relating  to  so-called  red  tape  and 
social  work  salaries,  and  a  few  credible  case  stories.  If  we 
expected  it  to  be  hard  to  explain  record-keeping  and  the  Social 
Service  Exchange,  we  did  not  find  it  so.  People  are  impressed 
when  they  see  the  care  with  which  the  money  is  spent  and 
they  quickly  see  the  importance  of  keeping  records  and  clear- 
ing cases.  If  we  anticipated  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  to  send  their  employes  out  on  company  time,  our 
fears  were  for  the  most  part  unfounded. 

The  visits  to  agencies,  three  or  four,  in  a  two-hour  trip, 
are  really  only  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing with  the  visitors  about  social  work.  The  things  we  say 
are  very  elementary,  but  though  they  may  seem  hackneyed  to 
the  social  worker,  they  are  brand  new  to  the  public.  We  tell 
them  how  social  work  methods  have  changed.  We  know  that 
giving  coal  and  groceries  is  only  the  beginning,  and  that  unless 
we  can  discover  resources  within  the  families  which  will  help 
them  to  return  to  self-reliance,  we  have  failed  with  them. 
This  item  of  personal  service  appears  on  the  budget  as  "sala- 
ries." We  point  out  the  new  vocabulary  of  social  work, — 
the  terms  "pauper,"  "orphan"  and  "inmate"  being  replaced  by 
words  which  do  not  carry  the  stigma  of  dependency.  We  de- 
scribe the  care  which  is  taken  to  keep  homes  together  rather 
than  to  tear  them  apart,  and  the  minute  investigation  made 
before  a  child  is  placed  out  in  a  home.  We  explain  the  way 
in  which  a  client  asking  for  family  relief  is  interviewed  and 
what  is  done  for  him.  Above  all,  we  encourage  questions. 

We  have  not  limited  our  visits  to  institutions.  Succeeding 
groups  from  a  certain  firm  are  taken  to  different  sets  of 
agencies.  In  the  case-working  agencies,  the  executive,  the 
supervisor  or  some  competent  worker  talks  with  them,  and 
it  is  in  these  offices  that  we  have  some  of  our  most  interesting 
sessions.  Many  more  questions  are  raised  about  the  character- 
building  agencies  than  about  any  other  group,  but  visits  to 
settlements,  centers  and  other  group-work  agencies  have  in- 
variably been  successful,  giving  the  visitors  a  quite  different 
idea  of  the  scope  of  these  services.  Our  visitors  have  shown 
an  amazing  interest  in  social-work  policies.  We  have  traced 
and  explained  satisfactorily  a  number  of  specific  complaints. 
And  many  visitors  have  said,  "You  have  opened  our  eyes"  and 
"When  the  campaign  comes  round  next  year  I'll  increase  my 
subscription  now  that  I  know  how  the  money  is  used." 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  trips  have  been  successful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  get  on 
a  footing  of  personal  friendship  with  the  visitors,  and  that 
this  justifies  the  time  required  in  taking  them  in  small  groups, 
eight  to  twelve  persons.  As  in  other  pieces  of  publicity,  it  is 
not  going  to  be  possible  to  appraise  the  results  with  any 
exactitude.  There  are  too  many  other  factors  to  influence 
the  amount  a  man  gives  in  these  times  of  slack  work.  The 
process  covers  only  about  a  thousand  persons  a  year,  but  we 
hope  that  from  each  of  them  circles  of  understanding  will 
widen  out  to  include  many  fellow-workers.  As  an  experiment 
in  case  work  in  public  relations,  it  may  at  least  have  a  small 
contribution  to  make  to  the  community  understanding  of  social 
work  in  the  difficult  times  to  come. 


Mrs.  Belmont  Played  Second  Fiddle 

Tj^XECUTIVES  who  strain  for  headline  speakers  for  annual 
•^— '  meetings  might  well  ponder  the  experience  of  the  Mt. 
Desert,  Maine,  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  where  a 
speaker  from  the  very  grass-roots  of  chapter  activity  uncon- 
sciously ran  away  with  the  show  from  no  less  a  headliner  than 
Mrs.  August  Belmont.  The  chapter's  nursing  and  nutrition 
work  is  carried  on  in  what  are,  for  ten  months  of  the  year, 
remote  Maine  villages  and  for  the  other  two  months  wealthy 
and  glamorous  summer  resorts.  At  its  annual  meeting  Rocke- 


fellers,   Fords,    Stillmans    and    McCormicks   rub   elbows   with 
fishermen,    farmers    and   village    trades-people. 

Such  a  meeting,  one  summer  evening,  crowded  the  little ' 
community  house  in  Northeast  Harbor.  The  program  moved 
sedately  along  toward  the  high  spot  of  Mrs.  Belmont's  promised 
address.  Then  forward  from  the  audience  came  Mrs.  Gordon 
of  Hall's  Quarry,  unpowdered,  unarranged,  flushed  and  a 
little  perturbed  at  her  prominence,  to  tell  what  the  Red  Cross 
had  done  for  her  village.  Hall's  Quarry  is  untouched  by  the 
summer  folk.  Its  dozen  or  so  families  live  precariously  by 
their  labor  in  the  granite  quarry.  No  paved  road  leads  to  the 
isolated  knot  of  bleak  little  houses  perched  above  the  harbor. 
"Our  home-nursing  class  met  every  Tuesday  night  at  the 
schoolhouse,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon.  "We  were  all  in  the  class, 
twelve  of  us,  all  the  mothers  of  the  Quarry,  and  none  of  us 
ever  missed  a  meeting.  When  the  sleet  and  ice  storms  broke 
down  the  wires  and  cut  off  the  lights  we  carried  lantern*. 
Our  teacher  never  failed  to  come  though  one  night  when  the 
trees  were  breaking  down  under  the  snow  and  ice  we  didn't 
see  how  she  could  get  through  to  us.  But  she  did.  We  have 
learned  so  much  about  how  to  take  care  of  our  children.  .  .  ." 
And  then  she  told  in  her  own  words  of  this  child  and  that 
while  the  millionaires  of  a  dozen  cities  listened,  absorbed  and 
moved. 

"What  is  there  left  for  me  to  tell  you  about  the  Red  Cross?" 
said  Mrs.  Belmont.  "I  can  tell  you  of  its  wide  organization, 
of  its  far  reaching  program,  but  Mrs.  Gordon  has  shown  you 
its  very  heart." 

Where  Volunteers  Come  From 

'"TpHE  story  of  Chicago's  successful  overnight  sally  into  large 
-*•  scale  volunteer  training  and  placement  told  by  Helen 
Cody  Baker  in  The  Survey  of  July  15  (Square  Volunteers 
and  Round  Ones,  page  399)  brought  a  shower  of  inquiries 
to  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Most  of  the  enquirers, 
says  Mrs.  Baker,  wanted  to  know  "where  we  got  the  volun- 
teers." They  were  drummed  up,  she  replies,  through  three 
channels,  newspaper  stories,  announcements  in  women's  club  and 
church  bulletins  and  entertainment  programs  and  by  personal 
letters  to  volunteers  already  known  to  the  Council  who  were 
asked  to  enlist  one  or  two  women  "who,  like  you,  have  it  in 
them  to  make  good."  The  newspaper  notices  brought  quan- 
tity response  but  the  personal  letters  brought  the  best  quality. 
In  recruiting  for  its  fall  courses,  the  Council  proposes  to  en- 
large its  publicity  by  personal  talks  to  women's  clubs  and  church 
and  social-work  groups. 

How  to  Use  Board  Members 

yt  T  a  group  discussion  on  the  internal  administration  of  social 
•**•  agencies  by  qualified  executives  some  time  ago  the  fol- 
lowing points  were  made  regarding  the  functions  and  quali- 
fications of  board  members: 

"Board  members  should  be  used  in  special  committee  service. 
They  should  discuss  and  determine  the  policy  and  program 
of  the  agency;  select  the  executive;  assume  legal  responsibility 
as  a  corporation  for  the  operation  of  the  agency;  be  responsible 
for  financing;  be  informed  on  the  work  of  the  agency;  and  thus 
inform  the  community  regarding  that  work.  They  should  be 
able  and  willing  to  attend  meetings.  They  should  be  representa- 
tive of  those  elements  in  the  community  with  which  the  agency 
must  cooperate.  They  should  provide  a  clearing-house  and 
testing-place  for  the  executive's  ideas. 

"They  should  know  the  work  of  the  agency;  have  ability 
to  contribute  to  the  general  advance  of  the  agency's  policies; 
be  able  to  give  special  service  along  specific  lines;  represent 
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strength  in  the  community  either  actually  or  potentially;  often 
should  be  expected  to  give  prestige  to  the  work  of  the  organi- 
zation through  their  own  influence  in  the  community.  They 
should  be  able  to  give  time  to  the  work  of  the  organization 
and  be  willing  to  use  their  ability  lor  its  benefit.  They  should 
be  congenial  one  to  the  other;  willing  to  learn  the  work  of  the 
agency;  be  open-minded;  be  willing  to  give  and  take  in  discus- 
sion; show  a  cooperative  attitude  toward  other  agencies  and  an 
inquiring  attitude  toward  all  questions.  The  special  contacts  of 
board  members  with  other  groups  should  be  utilized  to  teaching 
those  groups  and  bringing  about  their  cooperation. 

"Board  members  should  be  expected  to  render  volunteer 
service  in  the  actual  work  of  the  organization  according  to 
their  special  ability." 

Cash  Receipts 

T_TERE  is  a  new  wrinkle  in  keeping  track  of  the  cash  re- 
*•  ceived  during  a  financial  campaign  (cash  which  so  often 
gets  lost  because  the  volunteer  solicitor  fails  to  attach  it  to 
the  correct  pledge  card  or  to  make  a  suitable  notation  on  that 
pledge  card — or  does  not  make  out  a  pledge  card  at  all).  Frank 
McBroom,  director  of  the  Community  Welfare  Fund  of  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  makes  out  the  prospect  card  for  his  campaign 
in  the  shape  of  an  envelope.  When  cash  is  paid  it  is  enclosed. 
When  a  subscription  card  is  made  out  it  also  is  enclosed,  thus 
a  complete  checkup  between  the  name  on  the  prospect  envelope 
and  the  name  on  the  pledge  card — and  the  cash  cannot  become 
lost  and  cannot  become  attached  to  the  wrong  pledge  card. 
Mr.  McBroom  says  the  plan  works  admirably.  He  would  be 
glad  to  give  a  sample  if  you  cared  to  write  to  him  in  the  Hoi- 
lister  Building,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Follow-up 

SOCIAL  agencies  which  wonder  why  subscribers  quit  giving 
to  them   might   copy   a   leaf   out  of   the   book   of   General 
Motors  Corporation  which  on  at  least  one  occasion  has  sent 
the  following  letter  to  a  person  who  had  sold  his  stock: 

"Dear  

"It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that  your  name  no 
longer  appears  on  our  books  as  a  holder  of  General  Motors' 
stock;  and  while  I  appreciate  that  in  such  a  large  family  of 
stockholders  there  must  be  a  continual  change  in  ownership,  it 
is  always  with  regret  that  we  see  any  of  our  partners  dropping 
out. 

"In  case  the  disposal  of  your  holdings  was  due,  even  in  a 
small  measure,  to  any  unsatisfactory  treatment  on  our  part, 
I  hope  that  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  writing  me  in  detail, 
since  it  is  our  desire  to  retain  your  friendship  even  though  you 
are  no  longer  a  holder  of  General  Motors'  securities." 

Starting  with  Breakfast 

NE  of  the  community  chests  we  recently  visited  starts 
off  its  campaign  with  a  breakfast  meeting  of  all  its  workers. 
The  executive  says  that  this  brings  out  a  fine  attendance  and 
the  workers  get  a  running  start  which  brings  them  in  with  a 
good  report  at  the  luncheon  meeting  on  the  following  day. 

A  New  Twist  on  Personals 

'  I  ^HE  Chicago  Y.M.C.A.  had  an  effective  personalizing 
•*•  stunt  in  its  house  organ,  Chicago  Men.  On  page  seventeen 
of  a  typical  issue  for  example  it  had  a  picture  of  one  of  its 
members  appearing  as  he  did  when  he  was  a  young  man 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  man  was  described  in  con- 
siderable detail — and  very  interestingly.  At  the  end  of  the 


story  the  reader  was  told  that  on  page  35  you  could  find  the 
man's  real  name  if  you  hadn't  already  guessed  it,  for  the  de- 
scription was  so  complete  that  anybody  who  knew  the  man 
certainly  could  guess  him.  A  similar  plan  might  be  used  in 
regard  to  board  members,  officers  and  other  committee  mem- 
bers of  social  agencies,  with  the  moral  usually  drawn  that  the 
person  described  has  had  a  long  and  honorable  career  in  the 
service  of  the  social  agency  which  others  might  well  emulate. 

Reservations  in  Advance 

rT~vHE  American  Statistical  Association  has  found  a  way  to 
•*•  make  people  who  attend  a  dinner  or  luncheon  purchase 
their  tickets  well  in  advance.  It  offers  tickets  at  a  reduced 
rate  if  bought  the  day  before.  A  dinner  ticket  which  costs  $3 
on  Thursday  for  dinner  that  evening  may  be  had  for  $2.50 
if  obtained  on  Wednesday.  The  plan  insures  reservations  in 
advance  and  enables  the  secretary  to  estimate  fairly  accurately 
the  number  of  places  to  be  set.  It  obviates  too  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  having  to  crowd  in  extra  tables  at  the  last  minute  to 
the  discomfort  of  everybody. 

How  to  Save  Four  Days 

NOTHER  test  of  the  use  of  a  dictaphone  machine  in  a 
case-working  social  agency  shows  the  great  saving  of  this 
method  of  keeping  case  records  compared  to  direct  dictation 
to  the  typist.  The  Cleveland  Humane  Society,  of  which  C.  W. 
Areson  is  executive,  made  a  comparative  test  for  one  week 
of  one  group  of  twenty  workers  using  the  dictaphone  and 
another  group  of  thirty-one  dictating  direct  to  the  typist.  The 
total  number  of  lines  produced  in  the  week  was  13,906,  con- 
suming 8519  minutes  for  dictator  and  transcriber.  Of  the 
8519  minutes,  4982  minutes  (twenty  workers)  was  on  the 
dictaphone  and  3537  minutes  (thirty-one  workers)  was  dicta- 
tion to  the  typist.  Reduced  to  a  common  denominator  this 
shows  that  if  all  fifty-one  workers  had  used  the  dictaphone 
there  would  have  been  a  saving  of  about  two  thousand  min- 
utes, or  thirty-three  hours, — about  four  days'  time  of  one 
worker. 

The  Humane  Society  has  three  dictating  machines  and  four 
transcribing  machines  and  is  considering  an  increase  to  six 
dictating  machines.  The  saving  effected  would  pay  for  the  in- 
creased equipment  in  one  year.  All  dictating  and  transcribing 
of  cases  is  done  in  the  stenographic  bureau  under  a  supervisor 

This  study  was  made  under  the  supervisor  of  an  office  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Areson  has  the  sensible  executive  technique  of 
delegating  to  committees  of  his  staff  the  responsibility  of  study- 
ing administrative  procedures  and  making  recommendations 
which  are  discussed,  amended  and  adopted  by  the  staff  as  a 
whole  at  staff  meetings.  An  office  committee  was  appointed 
to  study  the  use  of  the  office  telephone  for  business  and  per- 
sonal calls,  and  another  committee  to  study  and  report  on  an 
equitable  policy  for  transportation  by  streetcar,  worker's  car 
and  agency  car. 

Sorter-graf 

ONE  of  the  best  devices  we  have  ever  seen  for  sorting 
campaign  prospect  cards,  checks,  or  other  material  which 
must  be  arranged  alphabetically,  is  the  sorter-graf  in  operation 
in  the  office  of  the  Columbus  Community  Fund.  It  is  on  the 
principle  of  the  familiar  metal  check  sorter  and  has  about 
seventy-five  alphabetical  sub-divisions  made  up  of  metal  leaves 
which  slide  back  and  forth  on  a  ball-bearing  carriage  so  that 
the  clerk  who  is  operating  the  device  can  almost  immediately 
reach  the  classification  in  which  she  wishes  to  insert  the  ma- 
terial she  is  sorting.  Stockton  Raymond,  director  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Community  Fund,  savs  the  device  works  admirably. 
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A  Human  Economics 

ECONOMIC  BEHAVIOR— An  Institutional  Approach.  By  Members  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  New  York  University  (Willard  E.  Atkins  and 
Associates).  Hovghton  Miffiin.  2  Volumes.  1078  pp.  Price  $8.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

\  T  last  we  have  a  textbook  in  economics  that  concerns  itself 
•**•  with  the  realities  of  economic  life  rather  than  with  the 
abstract  conceptions  of  an  individualistically  competitive  order 
that  tends  to  mathematical  equilibrium.  With  style,  wit  and 
insight  the  authors  describe  the  economic  activities  of  human 
beings  as  we  know  them  and  the  institutions  and  activities 
they  have  set  up  to  accomplish  their  purposes  and  by  which 
their  activities  are  conditioned.  The  knowledge  that  modern 
sociology,  social  psychology,  accounting,  business  and  economic 
and  social  research  have  given  us  are  all  directed  toward  pre- 
senting a  picture  of  human  economy  in  America  and  of  the 
varieties  of  economic  behavior  among  different  nations  and 
groups. 

The  result  is  fascinating  and  stimulating,  even  though  we 
recognize  that  the  picture  is  but  an  outline,  far  from  com- 
plete, and  blurred  in  some  of  its  lines.  It  is  an  excellent  begin- 
ning, however.  And  what  more  can  be  expected  of  a  pioneer- 
ing attempt?  The  traditional  body  of  economic  dogma  has 
been  scrapped,  but  not  without  considering  its  important 
"principles"  and  examining  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be 
appliable.  An  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  material  for 
economic  study  is  presented,  in  which  the  great  problems  of 
modern  economic  life  find  proper  places.  There  is  much  that 
is  unsatisfactory  in  this  arrangement  but  it  is  a  distinct  im- 
provement on  the  orthodox  texts  which  rarely  find  logical 
places  for  the  important  economic  problems  of  the  day.  The 
basis  for  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  body  of  economic 
knowledge  has  been  laid  in  this  text;  future  writers  will  be 
bound  to  consider  it  and  no  doubt  will  make  necessary  im- 
provements. 

The  authors  have  done  a  job  that  has  long  needed  to  be  done. 
Many  attempted  it  before  them  but  with  indifferent  results. 
They  have  succeeded  where  others  have  failed.  They  have 
written  the  introduction  and  given  us  a  practical  working  out- 
line for  a  new,  a  human,  economics. 
Antioch  College  WILLIAM  M.  LBISERSON 

Experts  and  Democracy 

THE  PUBLIC   AND    ITS   GOVERNMENT,   by   Felix  Frankfurter.     Yale 
University  Press.    170  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'TpHIS  book  is  a  series  of  four  lectures  delivered  on  the 
•*•  Dodge  Foundation  at  Yale  University  in  May  1930.  The 
first  lecture  is  a  "laborious  reminder"  that  "government  is  no 
longer  merely  to  keep  the  ring,  to  be  a  policeman,  to  secure  the 
observance  of  elementary  decencies.  It  is  now  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  energies  of  civilization."  The  second  lecture  pro- 
ceeds to  answer  the  question,  "Does  law  obstruct  the  govern- 
ment?" That  is,  do  our  written  constitution,  our  federal  sys- 
tem, our  division  of  powers,  and  our  "destructive"  and  "irre- 


sponsible" judiciary  still  make  it  possible  for  government  to! 
deal  successfully  with  its  ever  broadening  and  deepening  tasks? 
The  answer  on  the  whole  is  yes,  though  the  manifest  failure  of 
the  states  and  the  nation  to  regulate  public  utilities  is  recog- 
nized and  analyzed  in  the  third  lecture.  This  chapter  is  easily 
the  best  short  statement  of  the  public-utility  problem  I  have 
seen. 

In  the  concluding  lecture,  Expert  Administration  and  Democ- 
racy, Mr.  Frankfurter  predicates  the  continuation  of  our  civili- 
zation upon  the  maintenance  of  democracy,  partly  because 
neither  oligarchies  nor  autocracies  can  command  the  willing 
and  intelligent  help  of  the  masses  and  partly  because  none  of 
the  new  tyrannies  have  solved  the  difficulties  of  mankind  better 
than  have  the  democracies.  It  becomes,  therefore,  obvious  that 
"knowledge  and  the  capacity  for  judgment  must  permeate  the 
whole  community" — a  problem  which  is  passed  over  rather 
lightly.  But  Mr.  Frankfurter  comes  to  firmer  ground  when 
he  deals  with  the  personnel  of  government  and  urges  the  need 
for  a  highly  trained  and  disinterested  permanent  service  "prop- 
erly circumscribed  and  zealously  scrutinized."  In  looking  into 
the  future  he  recognizes  the  dangers  of  the  uncontrolled  ex- 
pert and  says  that  "safeguards  must  also  be  institutionalized 
through  machinery  and  processes."  The  theme  is  not  further 
developed  though  he  alludes  to  the  high  standards  of  profes- 
sional service,  effective  procedure,  public  scrutiny,  and  finds  • 
some  peculiar  magic  in  "an  informed  and  spirited  bar."  As 
an  aid  in  this  scrutiny  and  as  a  guide  for  public  judgment,  Mr. 
Frankfurter  calls  special  attention  to  the  official  commission  of 
inquiry  and  outlines  a  code  of  procedure  made  up  quite  ob- 
viously out  of  the  antitheses  of  the  Wickersham  Commission 
methods.  LUTHER  GULICK 

National  Institute  of  Public  Administration 

Workers'  Education 

WORLD  WORKERS'  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS:  Their  Social 
Significance,  by  Marius  Hansome.  Columbia  University  Press.  594  pf. 
Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

rTPHIS  volume  is  an  attempt  to  bring  order  and  meaning 
•*•  to  the  numerous  movements  throughout  the  world  for 
workers'  education  and  as  such  the  author's  interpretation  is 
quite  as  valuable  as  the  tremendous  amount  of  information 
he  encompasses  in  the  study.  He  says,  "In  a  larger  sense  the 
workers'  educational  movement  is  of  spiritual  significance. 
Broadly  conceived,  the  movement  represents  a  group  of  human 
beings  in  an  endeavor  to  feel  at  home  in  the  universe.  They 
want  to  'belong'  in  the  Great  Community."  And  again, 
".  . .  one  of  the  objectives  of  labor  education  is  to  bring 
pressure  upon  the  public  educational  system  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  labor's  claim  to  status."  Although  in  general  the  • 
author  points  out  that  the  purpose  of  workers'  educational 
movements  is  to  train  leaders,  to  better  the  social  order,  to 
disseminate  social  education  to  juveniles  as  well  as  to  adults,  . 
to  change  the  attitude  of  social  toward  manual  labor,  to 
"supply  the  masses  with  cultural  opportunities,"  and  to  "foster 
a  labor  and  socialistic  culture,"  he  makes  it  clear  that  for 
many  in  the  movements  education  exists  as  a  good  thing  within 
itself. 

The  study  comprises  an  analysis  based  upon  data  from 
"twenty  residential  labor  colleges,  eighteen  non-residential 
schools,  eighteen  national  centers,  six  miscellaneous  project!, 
and  five  international  organizations,  a  total  of  sixty-seven" 
distributed  throughout  the  world.  Much  of  the  material  was 
gathered  from  attendance  at  conventions,  visits  to  institutions 
reported  and  personal  interviews  and  observations.  The  analy- 
sis of  these  institutions  includes  a  statement  of  their  objectives, 
the  make-up  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  composition  of  the  stu- 
dent body  and  the  content  of  the  courses  offered.  The  author's 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  educational  process  involved,  to 
the  problems  of  curriculum  construction  and  to  the  relation- 
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ship  of  the  movements  in  the  total  pattern  of  community  life, 
deserves  mention.  He  has  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  adult 
education  based  upon  a  teaching  experience  of  ten  years.  The 
volume  is  exhaustive,  authoritative,  written  with  scientific 
candor,  and  presents  a  wealth  of  material  for  those  interested 
;-'in  the  educational  and  social  implications  of  world  workers' 
education.  R.  H.  WHITLEY 

Welfare  Council,  New  York 

Present-Day  Families 

;JHE  FAMILY  IN  THE  PRESENT  SOCIAL  ORDER,  by  Ruth  Lind- 
quist.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  241  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

\  CCORDING  to  her  preface  Miss  Lindquist  has  written 
•**•  this  little  volume  "primarily  for  teachers  and  administra- 
tors in  the  field  of  education  for  marriage  and  parenthood, 
though  it  may  have  additional  usefulness  for  students  of 
social  science  and  for  those  whose  work  and  interests  are  di- 
rectly related  to  present-day  family  life."  Throughout  the 
book  one  senses  an  eagerness  to  offer  to  bewildered  families 
and  to  no  less  bewildered  advisers  some  help  that  will  be 
other  than  theoretical,  something  that  can  really  be  used  to 
meet  the  living,  changing  needs  of  actual  families.  She  has 
discussed  with  sincerity  and  genuine  interest  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  contemporary  families  as  revealed  through  the  answers 
made  by  306  families  to  a  detailed  questionnaire.  Her  illustra- 
tions for  the  most  part  are  concrete  and  bear  the  stamp  of 
actual  experience;  her  suggestions  for  remedy  and  prevention 
are  practical  and  usable. 

Unfortunately  the  title  suggests  a  scope  that  is  somewhat 
more  ambitious  than  the  content  of  the  volume  warrants. 
Some  confusion  results  from  that  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
demands  of  the  'broader  subject  tend  to  obscure  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  material  from  the  questionnaires.  One  feels  also, 
as  in  so  many  books  on  the  family,  that  the  masculine  point 
of  view  has  been  neglected  if  not  ignored.  Miss  Lindquist 
herself  is  aware  of  this  and  urges  that  greater  effort  be  put 
into  finding  out  what  men  are  thinking  and  in  developing 
educational  projects  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  husbands  as 
well  as  wives. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  Miss  Lindquist  has  added 
to  our  understanding  of  contemporary  family  life.  She  has 
also  done  some  valuable  pioneer  work.  Her  critical  evaluation 
of  the  questionnaire  method  in  the  study  of  family  life  is  as 
helpful  as  are  her  more  positive  suggestions  as  to  the  what 
and  how  of  further  exploration  in  this  field. 
Editor,  The  Family  MARGARET  E.  RICH 

The  Reality  of  China 

CHING  HO  —  A  Sociological  Analysis.  Published  by  the  department  of 
sociology  and  social  work,  Yenching  University,  Peiping,  China.  146  pp. 


HO  is  the  Chinese  Middletown.  This  study  is  a 
^  first  attempt  to  analyze,  with  actual  field  work  as  the 
basis  and  with  graphs  and  charts  to  clarify,  a  typical  Chinese 
'illage.  It  was  planned  by  the  department  of  sociology  of 
Yenching  University  and  carried  out  by  the  professors  and 
students  of  that  department. 

Ching  Ho  is  a  village  with  a  population  of  2437,  six  miles 
from  Peiping.  In  its  simplicity  it  presents  a  vivid  contrast  to 
the  extremely  complicated  industrialization  of  Middletown. 
Its  average  citizen  is  a  small  merchant  or  farmer.  He  works 
in  the  stores  for  an  average  wage  of  30  cents  Mex  a  day,  in 
addition  to  food  and  lodging  and  a  share  of  the  profits.  He 
serves,  as  a  rule,  a  three-year  apprenticeship  before  he  receives 
the  money  wage.  He  lives  with  an  average  family  of  five  in 
a  house  costing  on  the  average  $8.64  a  year.  He  calls  himself 
a  Buddhist  but  the  ten,  formerly  magnificent,  temples  are  fall- 
ing into  decay.  Probably  he  doesn't  read.  Of  371  families,  one 


takes  a  newspaper  and  thirty  own  books.  A  few  children  go 
to  school,  a  public  school  which  has  two  teachers  for  seventy 
students.  Yet  the  computed  averages  for  literacy  indicate  that 
30  per  cent  can  read  in  contrast  to  a  general  impression  of 
5  per  cent.  Ching  Ho  is  a  market  town  and  a  grain  distribut- 
ing center — and  on  market  days  the  people  come  in  from  the 
neighboring  villages  to  buy  or  sell  vegetables,  fruits,  peanuts 
and  sweet  potatoes.  There  is  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  whose 
purpose  is  "to  protect  the  traders  from  abuse  from  the  gov- 
ernment, from  soldiers  and  bandits  and  thieves."  Modern  im- 
provements are  edging  in — there  are  two  telephones. 

Yenching  deserves  much  credit  for  this  study.  It  is  from 
the  presentation  of  realities  such  as  these  that  a  true  picture 
of  the  progress  of  the  transition  in  China  may  be  gauged. 

HELEN  MEARS 

Commercial  Arbitration 

CODE  OF  ARBITRATION.  PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ARBITRATION  TRIBUNAL.  Frances  Kellor,  Editor, 
Chicago.  Commerce  Clearing  House  Press,  1931.  284  pp.  Price  $5.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  I  AHIS  is  a  useful  and  convenient  handbook  of  commercial 
•*•  arbitration  in  the  United  States.  It  was  prepared  by  Miss 
Kellor  and  a  number  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Arbitration  Association.  The  Association  created  the  Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal  in  pursuance  of  its  purpose  of  advancing  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes  among  business  men  and  commercial  associa- 
tions. The  Code  sets  forth  the  rules  and  practices  by  which 
commercial  arbitration  cases  are  carried  on.  Details  of  mak- 
ing arbitration  contracts  are  described,  methods  of  submitting 
controversies  to  arbitration,  choice  of  arbitrators  from  the 
panels  which  the  association  maintains,  arrangements  for  hear- 
ings, proceedings,  methods  of  making  and  satisfying  awards, 
and  how  the  cost  of  the  proceedings  may  be  regulated.  Forms 
for  use  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  are  reproduced. 
There  is  an  introductory  review  of  the  arbitration  laws  of 
the  various  states,  and  an  appendix  contains  a  digest  of  the 
most  important  cases  that  have  been  decided. 
Antioch  College  WILLIAM  M.  LEISERSON 

Since  Malthus 

ESSAYS  ON  POPULATION  AND  OTHER  PAPERS,  by  Jama  Alfred 
Field,  edited  by  Helen  Fisher  Hohman.  University  of  Chicago  Prets. 
424  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'TpHESE  Essays  on  Population  so  ably  gotten  together  and 
•*•  edited  by  Mrs.  Hohman,  represent  a  life's  work  in  the 
field  of  population  problems  by  the  late  James  Alfred  Field  of 
Chicago  University.  That  Professor  Field  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  population  problems  in  university  circles  in  this 
country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  course  "first  offered  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  autumn  of  1908  was  one  of 
the  first  courses  devoted  exclusively  to  population  to  be  given 
in  any  American  college  or  university." 

One  of  the  chief  values  of  his  work  is  that  it  is  not  only 
a  study  of  the  problems  of  population,  eugenics  and  birth 
control  during  his  lifetime,  but  also  a  scholarly  presentation 
of  these  problems  since  the  time  Malthus  began  his  celebrated 
work  about  1800.  A  work  of  this  kind  shows  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  works  of  such  outstanding  authorities  as 
Malthus,  Mill,  Darwin,  Spencer,  Gallon,  Walker  and  the 
twentieth-century  Malthusians  and  Neo-Malthusians.  Con- 
temporary population  theory  is  founded  firmly  upon  these 
population  authorities  and  the  father  of  them  all,  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

From  his  essays  it  would  seem  that  Professor  Field's  inter- 
est in  eugenics  and  birth  control  was  only  surpassed  by  his 
interest  in  the  subject  of  population  as  a  whole.  Like  most 
population  authorities  he  was  an  enthusiastic  but  temperate 
advocate  of  eugenics  and  birth  control.  In  speculation  and 
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application  Field  steered  a  steady  course,  carefully  defining 
his  terminology  and  guarding  his  phraseology  against  exaggera- 
tion and  misrepresentation.  Such  a  friendly  and  scientific 
method  of  procedure  has  a  tendency  to  disarm  if  not  convert 
those  who  might  otherwise  oppose  one's  ideas  and  actions, 

At  the  end  of  the  essays  about  twenty  pages  are  given  over 
to  a  list  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  on  population  in  the 
library  of  Professor  Field.  To  the  student  of  the  history  of 
population  problems  these  references  will  come  as  a  most  wel- 
come innovation.  GUY  IRVING  BURCH 
Director,  Population  Reference  Bureau 

Genius  as  Such 

GENIUS  AND  CREATIVE  INTELLIGENCE,  by  N.  D.  U.  Hirsch.    Sn- 
Art  Publishers.     339  pp.     Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DR.  HIRSCH  has  been  at  work  for  a  dozen  years  or  so 
on  the  problem  of  the  inheritance  of  intellectual  ability 
and  the  respective  roles  of  heredity  and  environment  in  produc- 
ing the  individual  differences  revealed  by  intelligence  tests. 
His  present  work  is  a  statement  of  his  own  view  as  to  the 
nature  of  intelligence,  proceeding  from  these  primitive  acts 
of  perception  up  to  the  complicated  phenomena  of  intuition 
and  creative  imagination.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  therefore 
much  broader  than  its  title  implies.  This  is  unfortunate,  for 
in  such  a  panoramic  picture  there  is  no  chance  to  analyze 
theories  in  detail  and  the  result  is  a  rather  kaleidoscopic 
series  of  interesting  suggestions  supported  by  exceedingly  little 
direct  evidence.  Two  points  at  which  this  is  especially  un- 
fortunate are  the  acceptance  of  McDougall's  instinct  theory 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  innate  differences  in  the 
capacity  of  various  races  and  nations;  in  each  case  no  oppor- 
tunity is  allowed  for  rebuttal,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
to  what  degree  the  author  is  familiar  with  other  evidences 
and  other  interpretations.  The  book  will  therefore  be  stimulat- 
ing and  prorocative  without  convincing  those  who  feel  that 
its  premises  are  exceedingly  one-sided. 

Dr.  Hirsch's  theory  of  intelligence  involves  a  doctrine  of 
three  levels  or  forms  of  intellectual  capacity,  qualitatively 
distinct  from  one  another.  Just  as  the  intelligence  which  ex- 
pre&tes  itself  in  language  differs  in  quality  from  the  intelligence 
of  the  brute,  so  genius  is  the  expression  of  an  intuitive  gleam 
entirely  unexplained  through  mere  talent.  It  is  not  merely 
hereditary;  "genius  is  another  psycho-biological  species,  differ- 
ing as  much  from  man,  in  his  mental  and  temperamental  proc- 
esses, as  man  differs  from  the  ape"  (page  298). 
University  of  California  GARDNER  MURPHY 

Chronic  Drinkers 

THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  DRINKING,  by  Richard  R.  Peabody.    Little 
Broom.     190  pp.    Prict  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'  I  ^HE  common  sense  of  drinking  is  sometimes  at  odds  with 
•*•  the  common  sense  of  the  drinker  and  as  a  result  normality 
passes  into  abnormality.  The  Salvation  Army  principle  that 
a  man  may  be  down  but  never  out  is  here  modified  by  the 
addition  of  the  words  "unless  he  wishes  to  be."  Mr.  Peabody 
has  had  experience  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholics 
whom  he  distinguishes  from  the  regular  drinkers  as  those  for 
whom  a  night's  sleep  does  not  represent  the  end  of  an  alcoholic 
occasion.  When  the  morning  drink  comes  into  the  scheme  of 
life  and  one  needs  a  dram  to  steady  the  nerves  the  borderline 
is  crossed,  the  hard  drinker  has  become  an  alcoholic. 

This  volume  is  written  simply  to  present  a  rational  psycho- 
therapeutic  approach  to  the  problem  of  treating  the  excessive 
drinker.  He  regards  chronic  alcoholism  as  the  expression  of 
a  pathological  method  of  living,  having  its  origin  in  the  in- 
heritance of  a  nervous  system  which  is  non-resistant  to  alcohol, 
in  the  failure  of  early  environment  to  develop  the  courage  to 
face  reality  and  in  the  pressures  of  later  environment.  In  the 


viewpoint  the  author  favors  the  Adlerian  doctrine  of   an  in- 
feriority complex  as  opposed  to  the  Freudian  concept. 

In  brief,  the  basis  of  treatment  involves  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  the  patient  and  his  complete  acceptance  of  the  idea 
of  permanent  renunciation  of  alcohol.  There  are  necessities 
for  familial  adjustment  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  economic 
freedom,  but  success  depends  upon  the  persuasion  of  the 
patient  to  constant  effort  at  self-restraint  and  cure  without 
self-deception.  Without  doubt  only  those  who  want  to  be 
cured  can  be  cured;  but  thereafter  the  cures,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  supplemented  by  rational  living.  This  involves  some 
useful  occupation  or  absorbing  hobby,  physical  exercise  and 
daily  activity,  aided  and  abetted  by  regularly  practiced  re- 
laxation in  its  physical  and  psychic  form*  and  the  strengthen- 
ing suggestion  of  self-capacity,  energy  and  achievement. 

Thought   provoking   and    stimulating,    the   book   avoids   the 
pitfalls  of  dogmatism   and  verbosity.     It  is  useful   for  those 
who   desire   to   understand   why   persons   become    chronic    in- 
ebriates and  why  they  resist  the  idea  of  cure. 
New  York  City  IRA  S.  WILB,  M.D. 

Orthopedics  for  Laymen 

CRIPPLED  CHILDREN,  THEIR  TREATMENT  AND  ORTHOPEDIC 
NURSING,  by  Earl  B.  McBride.  M.D.,  P.A.C.S.  275  pp.  Price  $3.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SOCIAL  workers,  parents  of  crippled  children  and  laymen 
interested  in  their  care  as  well  as  nurses,  physio-therapists 
and  teachers  who  work  with  crippled  children  will  find  in 
Dr.  McBride's  volume  a  clear  description  of  all  the  usual 
orthopedic  difficulties  and  the  best  means  of  treatment  now 
used.  Dr.  McBride  teaches  orthopedic  surgery  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  serves  in  several 
hospitals  and  is  visiting  surgeon  to  the  public  school  for  crippled 
children  in  Oklahoma  City.  E.  G.  Brackett,  Boston  orthopedist, 
in  a  foreword  to  the  volume  commends  the  author's  "effort  in 
this  so  far  untrodden  field"  of  presenting  technical  matter  in  a 
form  understandable  by  lay  persons. 

Dr.  McBride  steers  an  even  and  sensible  course,  avoiding 
extremes  of  technique  but  assuming  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  the  reader.  Each  type  of  crippling  disease  or  other  cause 
of  deformity  is  treated  in  semi-outline  under  headings:  cause, 
treatment,  operations,  progress  and  ultimate  outcome,  nursing 
duties.  He  includes,  for  example,  most  minute  directions  as 
to  methods  of  cast  removal  and  prevention  of  bedsores  in  the 
interest  of  the  patients'  comfort  as  well  as  his  safety. 

The  reader  enjoys  the  large  print  and  profuse  illustrations, 
159  of  them.  The  appendix  includes  definitions  of  all  ortho- 
pedic terms  used.  The  book  carries  the  endorsement  of  Edgar 
F.  Allen,  president  of  the  International  Society  for  Crippled 
Children.  EDITH  REEVES  SOLENBERGER 

Upper  Darby,  Pa. 


Criminals  as  People 

THE    PERSONALITY    OP    THE    CRIMINAL,    by    A.    Warren    Steams. 
Beacon  Press.     146  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TN  recent  years  front-page  newspaper  stories  of  prison  riots, 
•*•  gang  warfare  and  "crime  waves"  have  focused  public  at- 
tention on  problems  connected  with  crime  and  criminals.  This 
aroused  interest  is  reflected  in  an  outcropping  in  our  movie 
theaters  of  such  plays  as  Criminal  Code  and  The  Big  House. 
Dr.  Stearns  is  therefore  assured  of  an  audience,  apart  from 
the  professional  field,  prepared  to  welcome  such  an  authorita- 
tive volume  as  The  Personality  of  the  Criminal. 

In  addition  to  his  position  as  dean  of  Tufts  Medical  School 
and  as  commissioner  of  correction  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  Dr.  Stearns  is  a  skillful  psychiatrist  with  long 
service  as  examining  psychiatrist  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Prison.  He  therefore  brings  to  the  consideration  of  the  his- 
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toric,  universal  problem  of  the  antisocial  individual  who  has 
run  counter  to  the  tribal  mores  and  has  been  unskillful  or 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  caught,  the  scientific  method  of 
approach  that  has  hitherto  been  sadly  lacking  in  this  field. 
Community  agencies  have  learned  to  apply  this  method  in 
dealing  with  the  sick  and  to  approximate  it,  through  careful 
case-study  methods,  with  the  poor,  but  with  the  "bad," — 
greatest  in  need  of  discriminating  social  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, we  have  hardly  progressed  beyond  the  ancient  formula 
of  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

The  objectives  of  modern  hospitals  are  accurate  diagnosis, 
the  most  scientific  treatment  and  restoration  to  normal  health 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  Prison  aims  are,  or  should 
be,  analogous.  Dr.  Stearns  pictures  criminals  as  "natural  con- 
sequences rather  than  unnatural  phenomena  induced  by  ab- 
normal conditions."  An  illuminating  chapter  is  entitled  Crime 
Control  and  not  the  least  suggestive  and  valuable  part  of  the 
book  for  the  thoughtful  reader  is  the  appended  outline  for 
case  studies.  GLADYS  E.  H.  HOSMER 

Concord,  Mass. 

Behind  the  Census 

AN  ETHNIC  SURVEY  OF  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I.,  by  Bessie  Bloom 
Wessel.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  290  pp.  Price  $4.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

*  I  XI)  make  social  programs  effective  we  ought  to  know  some- 
*•  thing  about  the  composition  of  that  human  concoction 
known  as  the  melting-pot.  Yet  surprisingly  we  are  almost 
wholly  without  accurate  information  on  this  matter.  Because 
of  the  great  technical  difficulties  involved  in  collecting  new 
basic  data,  few  students  of  the  subject  have  done  more  than 
attempt  correct  interpretations  of  census  statistics,  inadequae 
as  they  are  admitted  to  be.  Mrs.  Wessel  has  for  a  number 
of  years  experimented  with  methods  of  securing  a  more  com- 
plete account  of  the  ethnic  composition  of  given  communities, 
relying  in  the  main  upon  information  collected  through  the 
public  schools  by  means  of  a  questionnaire.  The  present  work 
is  the  result  of  one  of  these  studies.  As  a  record  of  pioneer 
effort,  the  report  necessarily  goes  fully  into  problems  of 
methodology  and  addresses  itself  to  the  student  rather  than 
to  the  general  reader.  Nevertheless  it  endeavors  to  meet 
practical  needs  of  community  organization  and  of  social  work — 
particularly  by  presenting  information  on  the  cultural  factors 
that  influence  the  choice  of  mates  in  the  first,  second  and  third 
generations — suck  as  religion,  language,  frequency  and  recent- 
ness  of  migration,  and  similarity  of  national  background.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Study  of  Ethnic  Factors  in  Community 
Life,  a  temporary  organization  sponsoring  the  present  study 
and  the  series  of  which  it  is  part,  will  not  only  continue  re- 
search along  these  very  promising  lines  but  will  also  before 
long  see  its  way  to  make  the  more  important  findings  available 
in  popular  form.  BRUNO  LASKER 

The  Inquiry 


Negro  Workers 


THE  NEGRO  WAGE-EARNER,  by  Lorenzo  J.  Greene  and  Carter  G. 
ll'oodson.  The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History. 
380  pp.  Price  $3.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

E  Negro  Wage-earner  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  trends 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  Negro  and  to  determine  causes 
that  bring  about  such  trends.  It  is  the  result  of  a  three-year 
survey  of  social  and  economic  conditions  by  the  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  which  has  for  its 
editor  and  founder  one  of  the  authors,  Carter  G.  Woodson. 
The  book  leaves  one  in  no  doubt  of  the  perilous  economic 
position  of  the  Negro.  The  present  depression  with  its  at- 
tendant ravages  to  the  security  of  the  Negro  worker  is  suf- 
ficient, for  those  interested  in  Negro  life,  to  awaken  an  aware- 
ness of  the  uncertain  future  that  awaits  this  part  of  the 


American  populace.  Statistics  on  Negroes'  occupations,  before 
and  after  the  Civil  War,  together  with  those  dating  from  the 
World  War,  were  sufficiently  enlightening,  had  they  been 
studied  seriously,  to  have  been  sign  posts  indicative  of  much 
more  than  simple  increases  and  decreases  in  certain  occupa- 
tions and  trades. 

Two  other  recent  books  have  surveyed  the  economic  status 
of  the  Negro — The  Black  Worker  by  Spero  and  Harris,  and 
The  Negro  in  Modern  Industrial  Society.  Many  surveys  of 
particular  cities  have  added  materially  to  the  factual  knowl- 
edge of  this  aspect  of  Negro  life.  The  Negro  Wage-earner, 
as  well  as  these  other  studies,  has  laid  hold  of  certain  funda- 
mental factors  to  which  the  Negro's  economic  status  can  be 
attributed,  such  as  increasing  competition  between  white  and 
black  workers,  labor  unions,  the  inadequacy  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, and  others.  What  now  is  necessary,  on  the  basis  of 
existing  data,  is  the  development  of  techniques  to  obviate  the 
consequences  of  such  factors.  For  example,  if  the  Negro  is 
losing  out  through  competition,  cannot  some  means  be  devised 
to  place  this  competition  on  a  more  equal  basis?  If  the  labor 
unions  operate  against  the  Negro's  rise  in  the  industrial  scale, 
is  there  not  a  program  that  can  nullify  their  offices?  If  it  is 
the  inadequacy  of  the  Negro's  industrial  training  that  has 
caused  him  to  lose  ground  progressively  in  some  trades  and 
occupations,  cannot  a  program  be  suggested  that  will  help 
eradicate  this  deficiency?  To  use  the  existing  data  as  a  basis 
for  an  economic  program  for  the  Negro  is  a  job  for  an 
economist  and  not  a  historian.  MABEL  J.  BYRD 

Fisk   University 

Dealing  with  the  Four  Curses 

BODY,  MIND  AND  SPIRIT,  by  Elwood  Worcester  and  Samuel  McComb. 
Marshall  Jones  Company.    356  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

VX7ORCESTER  and  McComb  have  had  a  long  and  varied 
'  career  in  dealing  with  nervous  sufferers  at  Emmanuel 
Church,  Boston.  Their  practical  contacts  with  human  beings 
suffering  from  neuroses,  alcoholism,  marital  infelicities  and 
economic  distress  give  them  definite  urge  and  reason  to  ex- 
press their  ideas,  impressions  and  convictions.  The  evidence 
presented  through  case  studies  rings  true ;  indeed  throughout 
there  is  evidence  of  honesty  and  effort  at  self-criticism.  While 
they  appear  to  suffer  from  a  conflict  between  essential  spiritual 
values  and  the  acceptance  of  various  schools  of  psychology  as 
presented  by  Freud,  Jung  and  Adler,  the  basis  of  their  service 
is  wholly  individual  in  method,  technique  and  interpretation. 
In  the  linkage  of  medicine  and  religion,  materialism  and  spirit- 
ual forces  one  notes  an  allowance  for  the  probability  of 
demoniac  possession  with  treatment  or  exorcism  of  the  dis- 
carnate  spirits. 

The  discussions  throughout  are  excellent  and  particularly  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  dreams.  While  there  are  evidences  of 
some  leaning  towards  Adlerian  foundations,  eclecticism  is  ever 
present,  revealing  much  wisdom  and  understanding  to  back  up 
the  ever  present  religious  approach,  whether  in  the  discussion 
of  psychoneurotics,  dreams,  or  the  psychoses  of  mood.  Declar- 
ing themselves  to  be  psychic  researchers  and  life  long  students 
of  immortality,  one  appreciates  their  comments  upon  "The 
extravagant  pretensions  of  psychoanalysis."  Suggestion  plays 
a  larger  part  in  their  armementarium  than  aught  else. 

A  large  part  of  their  success  lies  in  their  concept  of  the  art 
of  living  and  relaxation  within  the  self,  with  the  need  for 
giving  suggestions  and  promoting  auto-suggestion  of  power, 
energy,  freedom  and  peace.  This  procedure  is  applicable  in 
their  estimation  in  dealing  with  victims  of  the  four  curses  of 
mankind,  tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  syphilis  and  cancer.  While 
the  book  primarily  is  valuable  in  the  pastoral  field  as  an 
instigation  and  inspiration  to  mediating  the  healing  virtue  of 
Christ,  it  possesses  some  value  to  all  engaged  in  social  work 
by  reason  of  its  criticisms  of  (Continued  on  page  in) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The  Smiths 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Smiths,  and  their  kind  [We  Pay  for  the 
Smiths,  Survey  Graphic,  September  1931,  page  508]  are  an  old 
story  to  case  workers  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Messrs.  Rogers 
and  Rappaport  take  a  little  too  much  for  granted  when  they 
say  "case-work  technique  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

There  is  a  tendency  among  family  agencies  today  to  confine 
their  intake  to  families  who  respond  readily  to  modern  tech- 
niques and  to  leave  families  like  the  Smiths  ("the  so-called 
inoperables"),  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  or  to  refer 
them  to  the  public  agencies.  Is  this  really  a  wise  procedure 
and  is  it  a  far-sighted  one?  Are  we  not  just  as  guilty  of  ra- 
tionalizing and  refusing  to  face  our  problems  squarely  when 
we  refuse  to  take  on  the  Smiths  and  dub  them  "inoperables" 
because  they  do  not  respond  readily  to  these  modern  techniques, 
as  when  we  continue  working  faithfully  with  them,  trying  to 
meet  our  community  responsibility  by  devising  new  techniques 
to  meet  their  particular  situation?  These  techniques  may  have 
to  do  with  the  care  of  the  family  in  their  own  home  or  the 
breaking  up  of  the  family,  but  at  any  rate  the  goal  points  to 
a  plan  of  treatment  which  will  be  on  a  basis  constructive  to 
the  community  at  large. 

Certainly  case  workers  encounter  many  a  potential  Smith 
family,  but  because  of  good  case-work  technique  the  course  of 
the  stream  is  changed  and  from  the  family  come  some  good 
or  at  least  average  citizens.  It  is  true  that  the  "deep  laid 
social  ills"  of  the  Smiths  cannot  entirely  be  cured  by  new 
techniques,  but  neither  can  we  at  the  present  time  ignore  case- 
work technique  in  dealing  with  them.  Until  the  public  or  the 
community  find  a  better  way,  the  Smiths,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
remain  the  charge  of  the  case-work  agencies,  and  should  be 
more  of  a  challenge  to  the  case  worker  than  ever. 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  HELEN  B.  LARGE 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Churches  and  Birth  Control 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  very  interesting  August  I  issue  of 
The  Survey  in  an  interesting  article  on  birth  control  Charles 
Stafford  Brown  writes:  "Churches  are  reflectors  of  public 
opinion."  Of  course.  They  are  public  opinion,  at  least  a  good 
half  of  it.  Forty  million  enrolled  communicants  constitute 
about  a  half  of  the  adult  population  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  more  vocal  half.  To  blame  the  church  for  war,  or  for 
economic  injustice,  or  for  unwanted  pregnancies  is  just  to  wish 
that  the  problem  were  solved.  It  gets  us  nowhere. 

"The  church  has  produced  great  leaders,"  but  "churches  are 
not  leaders  of  opinion."    True.    What  forty  million  or  forty 
thousand  or  forty  ever  did  more?    Most  of  us  who  make  up 
the  millions  and  the  thousands  and  the  scores  are  cast  for  the 
role  of  followers, — which  may  not  be   an  unmixed  misfortune 
for  clever  people  who  know  wha-t  we  all  ought  to  do.    Is  tha 
case  other  with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  or\ 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Colorado  Springs  or  the  Brown  \ 
family? 

The  church  is  not  quick  to  welcome  new  ideas.  Its  members 
are  just  men  and  women,  the  run  of  the  mine,  for  the  most 
part.  "Thomas  Jefferson,"  I  read  in  the  current  Atlantic, 
"denounced  the  enervating  and  demoralizing  practice  of  riding 
in  carriages  instead  of  on  horseback."  If  forty  million  church 
members  reading  the  August  Survey  were  immediately  con- 


verted to  Mr.  Brown's  opinion,  that  might  be  a  matter  of 
congratulation  until  the  next  evening  they  tuned  in  on  the 
Golden  Hour  of  the  Little  Flower  and  were  convincingly  rated 
by  the  vehement  Father  Coughlin.  People  who  have  to  be 
shown  are  not  a  wholly  undesirable  element  in  society.  Some- 
times we  impatient  reformers  forget  the  things  "wherein  in 
time  past  we  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world." 
Converted  yesterday,  we  wonder  today  how  the  forty  million 
can  be  so  dumb. 

"The  church  merely  recognizes  a  condition  that  already 
exists."  That's  the  condition  in  which  we  all  live,  especially 
we  hearers  and  readers,  and  there's  where  the  writers  and  the 
preachers  must  find  us.  And  most  of  them  don't  live  so  very 
far  away.  As  Mr.  Brown  turns  over  his  sermon  barrel  or 
fingers  his  file  of  The  Survey  how  much  psychology  will  he 
find  twenty  years  ago,  or  pacifism  in  1917 — though  pacifism 
has  been  plain  on  the  program  for  nineteen  centuries — or  dis- 
cussion of  unemployment  in  1927?  As  for  the  way  of  a  man 
with  his  wife  I  should  be  hesitant  in  advising  my  neighbor 
about  it  unasked,  and  without  an  existing  condition  of  re- 
ceptiveness  a  congregation  might  not  be  greatly  edified  bjr  my 
advice. 

"The  church  did  not  take  the  lead  in  propagating  the  theory 
of  evolution  or  Copernican  astronomy  or  the  physics  of 
Millikan."  No,  and  the  Survey  Associates  have  not  done  much 
for  the  conquest  of  Kinchungunga,  nor  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  for  the  Norris  amendment,  nor  the  Philharmonic 
Society  for  television.  Does  Mr.  Brown  know  four  hundred 
people  who  understand  the  physics  of  Millikan?  Are  there 
forty  in  his  congregation? 

I  venture  to  plead  for  a  little  obvious  realism  in  thinking 
and  speaking  of  the  church.  Dear  Mr.  Brown,  remember  the 
Joneses  and  the  Robinsons.  CHARLES  L.  CARHART 

Dorset,  Vt. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Carhart  does  me  the  honor  to  agree  with 
me  that  the  churches  are  reflectors,  rather  than  leaders,  of 
public  opinion.  I  wonder  if  he  would  go  one  step  further  and 
maintain  the  position  that  they  ought  to  be  merely  reflectors? 
If  he  would  do  so,  we  would  at  once  come  to  a  clash  of 
opinion;  for  certainly  I  would  contend  that  the  churches  ought 
to  be  leaders  in  public  opinion,  particularly  along  those  lines 
which  most  intimately  concern  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
human  beings. 

And  why?  Because  the  churches  universally  profess  to  be 
the  purveyors,  if  not  the  proprietors,  of  Christianity.  There  is 
wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  Christianity  is;  but 
regardless  of  definition,  its  communicants  profess  it  to  be 
a  solvent  for  personal  and  social  difficulties,  a  veritable  road- 
map  of  the  highway  to  a  better  world.  Maybe  they  are  wrong 
— but  isn't  it  their  duty,  professing  as  they  do,  to  be  something 
more  than  passive  passengers? 

To  say  that  the  men  and  women  composing  the  churches 
are  "just  men  and  women,  run  of  the  mine,"  is  to  miss  one 
essential  fact.  They  are  men  and  women,  run  of  the  mine — 
plus.  Plus  what?  Why,  plus  whatever  they  claim  to  have  by 
Virtue  of  their  organic  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If\they  possess  a  plus,  let  them  prove  it.  If  they  cannot  prove 
it,  (Jet  them  cease  to  profess  it.  Mr.  Carhart's  attitude,  fol- 
low\d  to  its  ultimate  point,  would  deny  any  man  the  right  to 
folloV  his  convictions  until  he  had  waited  to  see  what  the 
public  thought  about  the  matter  in  hand. 
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Vox  populi,  vox  del?  Not  yet.  I  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  show  that  in  almost  any  case  involving  taste  or  discernment 
or  knowledge  or  heroic  conviction  the  majority  are  practically 
certain  to  be  wrong.  A  popular  vote  on  Rudy  Vallee  versus 
Caruso  or  any  other  really  great  songster  would  probably 
result  in  an  overwhelming  majority  for  Rudy;  but  this  would 
not  prove  that  the  majority  was  right.  It  would  only  prove 
that  the  majority  lacked  appreciation  and  idealism.  Popular 
opinion  is  ordinarily  composed  of  about  90  per  cent  ignorance 
and  10  per  cent  laziness — as  witness  the  popular  opinions  re- 
garding German  war  guilt,  unemployment  relief,  and  so  on 
and  on.  I,  for  one,  think  that  when  the  church  descends  to  the 
point  of  accepting  popular  opinion  as  her  norm,  she  has  lost 
all  reason  for  existence. 

So,    Mr.   Carhart's   letter   constitutes    a   much   more    severe 
arraignment  of  the  churches  than  did  my  article.    I  don't  know 
that  Survey  Associates   deserve   denunciation   for   their   failure 
do  anything  about  the  conquest  of  Kinchungunga — that  may 

e,  perhaps,  a  bit  out  of  their  line.  But  if  Survey  Associates 
had  done  nothing  about  migrant  labor,  and  coal-mining  condi- 
tions, and  visiting  nurses,  and  community  playgrounds,  and 
health  surveys,  and  so  on,  I  should  say  that  Survey  Associates, 
an  organization,  deserved  to  pass  from  existence.  The 

[lurch  was  organized  as  a  crusading  force,  the  means  and 
agency  for  bringing  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  it  fails  to  make 
at  least  a  reasonable  effort  in  that  direction,  where  is  its 
justification  for  existence? 

It  was  my  assertion  that  the  churches  haven't  done,  and 
aren't  doing,  a  very  good  job  of  building  public  opinion;  and 
the  measure  of  their  failure  to  do  so  is  the  measure  of  their 
failure  to  prove  their  right  to  exist.  CHARLES  S.  BROWN 

Minister,  First  Congregational  Church, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Character  Education 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  very  interesting  article  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  Survey  Graphic,  entitled  Connecticut  Bends 
the  Twig,  wherein  Adelaide  Nichols  tells  of  the  experiments  in 
character  education  now  being  carried  on  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  "experiment  Yale  was 
initiating."  According  to  information  from  a  very  reliable 
source  this  is  an  error.  In  support  of  my  statement  I  should 
like,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  call  to  the  attention  of  your 
readers  certain  facts  concerning  the  origin  of  this  experiment, 
not  wishing  in  any  way  to  minimize  the  importance  of  Yale's 
cooperation  in  the  project,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  record 
and  of  justice  to  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  and 
to  Ruth  White  Colton,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Character 
Education,  who  were  actually  the  initiators  of  this  experiment. 

It  was  in  January  1929  that  the  Bureau  of  Character 
Education  Research,  as  an  affiliated  activity  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Education,  but  privately  financed,  was  or- 
ganized with  Mrs.  Colton  as  its  director.  Some  months  later 
Dean  Luther  Weigle  of  the  School  of  Religious  Education  at 
Yale  became  interested  in  an  article  of  Mrs.  Colton's  which 
appeared  in  The  Trained  Nurse  dealing  with  the  conditioning 
factors  in  school  behavior  problems  for  which  the  home  and 
community  are  responsible  and  in  which  she  outlined  her  ideas 
of  character  education  as  a  community  affair.  Dean  Weigle 
invited  Mrs.  Colton  to  meet  with  a  group  in  which  were  Dr. 
Mark  May  and  Dr.  Shuttleworth.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting 
the  Yale  School  of  Education  appointed  Mrs.  Colton  as  special 
lecturer  with  the  rank  of  instructor,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  a  basis  for  cooperation. 

No  projects  in  character  education  other  than  that  initiated 
by  the  Connecticut  State  Board  have  been  undertaken  by  Yale 
University,  but  the  closest  cooperation  on  an  advisory  basis  has 
continued  between  the  Bureau  and  the  group  at  the  Yale 
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School   of    Education.     On   July    I,    1931,    the   State    of   Con- 
necticut took  over  the  financing  of  the  Bureau  and  it  became  a 
fully  accredited  department  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Colemans,  N.  Y.  FLORENCE  HALSEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  preparing  my  article  I  had  at  hand  Ruth 
White  Colton's  own  report  of  the  beginning  of  the  character 
education  work  in  Connecticut  and  understood  the  facts  to 
be  as  your  correspondent  has  explained.  She  has  filled  in  one 
or  two  steps  in  the  precess  of  uniting  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  and  the  Yale  School  of  Education  which  I  had  not 
previously  known.  But  I  did  not  intend  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  original  impetus  to  develop  methods  of  character  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Connecticut  came  from  Yale. 
In  the  Norwalk  experiment,  however,  Yale's  supervision  and 
guidance  was  so  large  a  factor,  that  it  may  have  overshadowed 
in  my  statement  the  emphasis  on  the  groundwork  laid  'by  the 
Bureau  of  Character  Education  Research,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  Yale's  cooperation.  ADELAIDE  NICHOLS 
Westport,  Conn. 

Peace  vs.  the  Tin  Soldier 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Ten  minutes  after  finishing  Mr.  Crowder' s 
"Tin  Soldier"  analysis  of  human  nature  [The  Survey  for  Sep- 
tember i],  my  emotions  are  erupting  and  at  boiling  point.  In 
ten  days,  perhaps,  the  steam  and  scalding  water  will  be  run- 
ning in  a  cool  little  stream,  obeying  gravity's  pull  toward  the 
deep,  quiet  sea.  .  .  .  To  answer  your  editorial  questions:  of 
course  the  tin  soldier  is,  IS,  the  real  menace  to  world  peace! 
Of  course  the  happy  warriors  are  inevitably  hurrying  toward 
the  Next  War!  Mr.  Crowder  goes  far  to  prove  not  only  the 
inevitability  but  the  necessity  of  wars,  that  man-the-horrible 
may  be  killed  off!  Honestly,  is  the  race  worth  saving  if  it's  all 
that  this  article  says  and  none  of  the  better  thing*  that  the 
article  omits? 

The  boy  of  the  Tin  Soldier  school  is  a  natural  and  good 
imitation  of  the  adults  who  are  making  him  in  their  ewn  image 
— image  of  the  half-men  that  their  governing  adults  made  of 
them:  selfish  first,  stupid  with  infrequent  exception,  hypocritical, 
cruel  to  weaker  creatures  including  fellowmen,  escaping  from 
the  dull  patterns  of  institutionalized  lives  into  explosive  and 
destructive  play.  In  The  Cross  Bearers  there  is  a  period  of 
inaction,  the  endlessness  of  which  is  relieved  for  the  men  by 
torturing  a  mouse.  They  drop  it  into  the  middle  of  a  puddle, 
watch  it  swim  for  shore,  then  drop  it  back  again  in  the  center, 
finding  diversion  in  watching  it  gradually  tired  to  death.  Into 
the  midst  of  this  scene,  a  bomb  drops.  And  really  one  can 
think  of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  fall  among  them  and 
wreck  or  maim  the  lot! 

Now  perhaps  that's  all  of  human  nature,  but  for  that  in- 
cident as  for  those  in  the  Crowder  article,  I  hopefully  put 
responsibility  back  to  the  stupidity  of  what,  before  the  war, 
was  sometimes  decried  as  a  "German"  system  of  education. 
For  the  tin-soldier  idea  of  socialization  in  the  article  seems  to 
me  one  of  training  into  conformity  to  conventions  of  decency 
and  consideration  of  others  considered  unnatural,  "disciplines, 
inhibitions,  standards."  .  .  .  Why  not  rather,  creations,  con- 
trols and  directions,  visions? 

One  gathers  from  much  that  is  in  the  air  today  that  many 
conceive  the  solution  to  be  one  of  freeing  as  much  as  of  restrain- 
ing— freeing  from  old  patterns  of  accepted  injustice;  something 
more  glorious  than  escape  from  monotony  into  personal  privi- 
leges of  travel,  gayety,  jazz,  witty  or  comfortable  conversa- 
tion— a  release,  instead,  in  making  hot  warfare  against  the  ac- 
cepted patterns  of  inequity  all  about.  Russell  speaks  of  the 
adventures,  in  learning,  of  mastery  over  natural  elements — 
water,  wind,  storm.  Adventures  (Continued  on  page  112) 
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Definitions  of  1931 

WHAT  is  a  social   worker,  daddy?" 
"A    social    worker,   my  child,   is   a 
woman   who   sees    a   silver   lining  in   any- 
body else's  cloud." 


THE  NEXT  World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts 
will  be  held  in  Hungary  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1933  in  a  wooded  park  of  thirty- 
five  hundred  acres  near  Budapest  which 
was  formerly  a  game  preserve  of  the 
emperors. 

THE  NATIONAL  Society  of  Penal  Infor- 
mation with  the  cooperation  of  the  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  Foundation,  is  sponsoring 
a  series  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Clara  Maria 
Liepmann  of  Hamburg  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  law  and  social  work  in  Germany 
and  its  relation  to  similar  factors  in  Amer- 
ican life.  Dr.  Liepmann  is  affiliated  with 
the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Justice.  Infor- 
mation regarding  her  speaking  appoint- 
ments may  be  secured  from  the  Society, 
114  East  30th  Street,  New  York. 

WALTER  R.  DRY,  with  a  long  experience 
in  education  for  the  blind,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Oregon 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Salem. 

WEST  VIRGINIA'S  new  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  is  headed  by  Calvert  E. 
Estill.  The  department  combines  the  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians,  the  Crippled 
Children's  Council  and  the  Veterans'  Serv- 
ice Office. 

IRVING  WEISSMAN  of  New  York  has  suc- 
ceeded Harold  Coy  as  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Provident 
Association  with  his  duties  lapping  over 
into  statistics  and  interpretations. 

RUTH  ROLLING,  recently  Red  Cross  exec- 
utive in  Salina,  Kansas,  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  state  Child  Welfare 
Commission. 

NEW  YORK  has  lost  a  traditional  social 
work  figure  in  the  death  of  Patrick  Mal- 
lon,  dean  of  Brooklyn  social  workers,  for 
many  years  the  general  agent  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  that  borough. 
Mr.  Mallon  received  a  papa!  decoration 
some  three  years  ago  in  recognition  of  his 
long  service  to  Catholic  charities. 

MAINE  and  Oregon  both  have  new  com- 
missions to  investigate  old-age  security 
and  report  to  the  legislatures,  the  former 
in  1933  and  the  latter  in  1932. 

JANET  A.  SCOTT,  R.N.,  has  resigned  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
Public  Health  and  Tuberculosis  Associ- 
ation to  become  health  education  secretary 
of  the  Buffalo  Tuberculosis  Association. 


DR.  RALPH  f.  FOLSOM  is  the  new  super- 
intendent of  the  Hudson  River  State  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  succeeding  Dr.  Clarence 
O.  Cheney  who  becomes  director  of  the 
State  Psychiatric  Institute  at  the  Medical 
Center,  New  York  City. 

A.  A.  HECKMAN,  for  two  years  assistant 
to  the  general  director  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Cleveland,  has  been  called  to 
St.  Paul  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
United  Charities.  Clifford  Colwill  suc- 
ceeds him  in  Cleveland. 

Paging  Mrs.  Lean 

City    Welfare    Council 

New   York,    N.Y. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Being  a  close  observer  of  what  your 
wonderful  Council  is  doing  and  having 
some  experience  along  such  work  while 
I  was  missionary.  I  have  decided  to  write. 
6  years  ago  I  lost  my  wife  by  Death.  I 
am  left  with  3  small  boys  ages  from  8  to 
12.  I  am  a  Tenant  Farmer.  Poor  as  you 
well  know  most  of  us  are  but  I  live  in  lo- 
cality in  Texas  where  a  Farmer  can  be  all 
most  self  surporting.  I  can  see  my  way  clear 
for  another  year;  and  can  give  good  Refer- 
ence as  I  am  of  some  of  the  well  known 
Families  of  this  country.  Have  a  Church 
record  and  a  citizens  standing  as  a  Law 
abiding  Citizen,  easy  to  get  along  with  and 
desire  the  Corespondance  of  some  Lady 
that  is  wiling  to  settle  down  to  Home  life 
live  at  Home  and'  be  satisfied  with  a 
peaseable  happy  honest  Home.  I  am  49 
years  old  and  gray  5  ft  n  in  high  wt  170 
Ibs  stout  and  healthy  and  member  of 
Southern  Baptist.  As  you  are  coming  in 
contact  with  many  women  if  you  know 
some  who  would  be  wiling  to  exchange 
photoes  also  Reference  with  Matrimony  in 
view  and  earley  mariage  I  would  be 
pleased  to  consider  same.  But  widdows 
by  Law  need  not  answer.  I  will  con- 
sider most  any  age  as  I  kneed  a  House- 
keeper very  badly. 

P.S.  I  well  know  many  Girls  have  made 
sad  mistakes  but  I  consider  many  of  them 
are  as  good  and  reliable  as  those  who  have 
never  made  a  mistake.  Hoping  an  earley 
reply  with  best  wishes  to  your  welfare 
Society. 

Respt. 

J.  S.  LEAN 
,  Texas 

IF  NEW  YORK'S  experience  means  anything 
the  speakeasy  as  a  social  resource  is  not 
fully  appreciated.  A  report  of  the  Wel- 
fare Council  on  the  lodging  of  some 
twelve  thousand  homeless  men  last  winter 
shows  that  while  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House  was  giving  beds  to  some  thirty-three 
hundred,  the  social  agencies  to  two  thou- 
sand and  the  missions  to  another  two 


thousand,  the  big-"hearted  speakies  were 
generously  opening  their  doors  to  four 
thousand. 

ONE  OUT  of  four  now  has  it  —  or  in  less 
cryptic  terms,  one  public-health  nurse  out 
of  each  four  discovered  by  the  enumerators 
of  the  1930  Census  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  A  vigorous  campaign  to  bring  in 
the  other  three  quarters  of  the  profession 
started  on  October  i  and  will  be  waged 
until  the  biennial  meeting  in  San  Antonio 
next  April.  Mary  Sewall  Gardner  is  chair- 
man of  the  membership  committee  and  her 
aides  include  headline  nurses  —  and  doctors 
—  all  over  the  country. 

At  that  1932  biennial,  which  brings  to- 
gether the  three  national  nursing  associ- 
ations, the  American  Nurses'  Association 
will  award  for  the  second  time  the  Walter 
Burns  Saunders  Memorial  Medal  for  an 
outstanding  service  to  nursing.  The  first 
award,  in  1930,  was  made  posthumously  to 
S.  Lillian  Clayton.  Nominations,  which 
must  be  submitted  to  headquarters  of  the 
Association,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  by  December  31,  1931,  may  in- 
clude the  name  of  any  nurse  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  A.N.A.  and  has  made  "to  the 
profession  or  to  the  public  some  outstand- 
ing contribution,  either  in  personal  service 
or  in  the  discovery  of  some  nursing  technic. 
The  only  kind  of  service  excluded  is  that 
of  writing." 

Child  Welfare 

TO  follow  up  the  "children's  charter" 
of  last  year's  Washington  meeting, 
Illinois  will  have  its  own  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection 
at  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago,  October 
30-31.  The  Chicago  Medical  Society  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  division  on  medical 
service  ;  while  public-health  service  is  to 
be  directed  by  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen, 
Chicago's  commissioner  of  health;  educa- 
tion and  training  by  Charles  H.  Judd,  di- 
rector of  the  school  of  education  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  child  welfare  by 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  professor  of 
public  welfare  administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity; and  community  planning  by  Wil- 
fred S.  Reynolds,  director  of  the  Chicago 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

SAMUEL  GERSON,  for  five  years  executive 
director  of  the  Omaha  Jewish  Community 
Center  and  Welfare  Federation,  is  putting 
in  his  sabbatical  year  in  study  at  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Social  Science  Administra- 
tion at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Jacob 
S.  Pearlstein  of  New  York  is  subbing  for 
him  in  Omaha. 

WITH  everyone  concerned  denying  "a 
shake  up  at  Ellis  Island"  the  fact  remains 
that  Benjamin  M.  Day,  since  1926  com- 
missioner of  immigration  at  New  York, 
has  resigned  and  that  Byran  H.  Uhl,  as- 
sistant commissioner,  and  Merton  A. 
Sturges,  director  of  naturalization  service 
in  New  York,  are  enjoying  indefinite  leaves 
of  absence.  Federal  authorities  have  re- 
cently turned  up  evidence  of  an  alien  smug- 
gling ring  in  the  activities  of  which  three 
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government  clerks  were  implicated.  Mr. 
Day  was,  it  is  said,  displeased  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  investigation  was  con- 
ducted during  his  absence  on  vacation. 

Meet  Ruth  Lerrigo 

UNDER  The  Survey  banner  you'll  find 
her,  you  delegates  to  state  and  re- 
gional conferences.  You'll  know  her  by  her 
blondness  and  by  the  way  she'll  sell  you 
The  Survey  and  tip  you  off  on  the  new 
books.  This  newest  member  of  The  Survey 
field  staff  has  been  for  three  years  with 
Better  Times,  first  as  editorial  assistant, 
later  as  managing  editor.  She  has  a  family 
tree  heavy  with  social-work  and  public- 
health  personalities  and  a  collection  of 
degrees  that  reaches  from  Washburn  Col- 
lege, Topeka,  to  Columbia  University. 

Au  Revoir  John 

WE  weep  as  we  write  as  you  read — 
for  John  D.  Kenderdine  has  become 
a  semi-detached  member  of  The  Survey 
staff.  And  we  predict  that  many  state 
conferences  will  never  be  the  same  again 
— until  he  changes  his  mind.  John  has 
been  business  manager  since  the  founding 
of  Survey  Graphic  in  1922.  He  has  pulled 
stroke-oar  in  the  business  office,  edited  the 
Work  Shop  Department,  contributed  to 
every  other  part  of  both  Graphic  and  Mid- 
monthly  (except  the  Deficit).  Most  notably 
he  has  represented  us  at  conferences  of 
social  workers  and  nurses  in  practically 
every  state  in  the  Union.  Just  now  he  has 
turned  his  enthusiasm  and  his  genial  sales- 
manship to  the  service  of  the  Children*! 
Theater,  the  promising  enterprise  which  is 
going  on  the  road  with  its  admirable  stock 
companies  and  its  repertoire  of  plays  for 
youngsters — and  those  who  have  not  en- 
tirely grown  up.  Meantime,  as  time  and 
schedules  permit,  he  will  "do"  a  few  state 
meetings  for  us.  Anyone  who  is  interested 
in  good  plays  for  children  is  advised  to 
write  to  John  D.  Kenderdine,  n  East  30 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Off  Again,  On  Again 

BUT  we  rejoice  that  Dora  M.  Barnes, 
R.N.,  and  almost  Ph.D.,  has  rejoined 
our  Field  Staff  after  an  interval  of  study  and 
research.  We  bespeak  for  her  the  cordial 
reception  and  all-round  good-will  which 
she  has  received — and  well  deserved — in 
many  Survey  trips  around  the  country. 

To  THE  duties  of  being  her  husband's 
wife  and  her  son-in-law's  mother-in-law 
Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Morrow  has  added  the 
chairmanship  of  the  new  City  Planning 
Commission  of  Englewood,  N.  J.  Her  ap- 
pointment is  for  four  years. 

PAUL  BLISS,  publicity  man  for  the  St. 
Louis  Community  Council,  doesn't  propose 
to  let  St.  Louis  go  to  a  benefit  ballgame  and 
think  it  has  finished  with  unemployment 
relief.  The  $30,250  which  came  to  the 
Citizens'  Relief  and  Employment  Commit- 
tee from  a  benefit  game  looked  pretty  big 
until  Mr.  Bliss  gently  pointed  out  that  it 
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was  only  enough  to  finance  the  commit- 
tee's work  for  twelve  days,  and  barely 
that.  "Moreover,"  he  added,  "if  the 
$30,250  were  applied  to  the  regular  relief 
and  welfare  program  that  must  go  on  con- 
tinuously, together  with  emergency  relief, 
a  similar  ballgame  with  similar  proceeds 
would  be  required  every  three  days." 

REV.  GABRIEL  FARRELL,  formerly  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  new  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

ESTHER  H.  GIBBS  has  left  the  Children's 
Bureau,  Canton,  O.,  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Cincinnati  Children's  Home.  Mae  Kolb 
succeeds  to  her  former  job  in  Canton. 

OPPORTUNITY,  the  Journal  of  Negro  Life, 
is  still  making  soundings  for  promising 
Negro  writers  capable  of  depicting  Negro 
life  in  America.  It  now  casts  out  a  prize 
offer  of  $100  for  the  best  story  of  five 
thousand  words  or  less  written  by  a  Negro 
about  Negroes.  In  its  previous  seinings 
for  talent  Opportunity  has  brought  up  such 
writers  as  Countee  Cullen,  Langston 
Hughes,  Sterling  Brown  and  John  Matheus. 
Inquiries  about  the  present  contest  should 
be  addressed  to  Opportunity,  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

FRIENDS  and  fellow-workers  gathered  in 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  on 
September  23  to  pay  a  heartfelt  tribute  to 
Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  and  his  enduring  me- 
morial in  the  welfare  work  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company.  Assurance 
that  the  work  will  be  carried  on  undi- 
minished  is  contained  in  the  company's  an- 
nouncement that  Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong 
has  been  promoted  from  fourth  to  third 
vice-president,  in  charge  of  policy-holders' 
health  and  welfare;  and  of  Louis  I.  Dublin 
from  statistician  to  third  vice-president 
and  statistician,  in  charge  of  public-health 
relations. 

IN  THE  appointment  of  Arthur  Lehman 
to  the  place  on  the  New  York  State  Social 
Welfare  Board  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Lee  K.  Frankel,  Governor  Roosevelt  has 
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recognized  a  strong  family  dynasty  in  so- 
cial service.  Mr.  Lehman  has  been  for 
years  and  still  is  a  substantial  vertebra  in 
the  backbone  of  the  Jewish  Federation.  A 
brother,  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  now  lieu- 
tenant-governor, was  an  organizer  of  the 
Welfare  Council  and  remains  its  active 
and  articulate  vice-president.  A  third 
brother,  Justice  Irving  Lehman  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  is  chairman  of  the  Jew- 
ish Welfare  Board.  On  the  distaff  side 
the  family  is  scarcely  less  prominent.  A 
sister,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Buttenweiser,  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  of 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  Arthur  Lehman,  a 
daughter  of  Adolph  Lewisohn,  is  president 
of  the  Crippled  Children's  East  Side  Free 
School ;  Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Lehman  is  on  the 
board  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  and  Mrs. 
Irving  Lehman,  a  daughter  of  Nathan 
Straus,  was  for  years  an  officer  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  of  the 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association. 

/GOVERNOR  PINCHOT,   strength  to 

V_T  his  elbow,  has  reached  into  the  ranks 
of  intelligent  board  members  for  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  Alice  F.  Liveright  of 
Philadelphia  and  Helen  Glenn  Tyson  of 
Pittsburgh  have  been  appointed  deputy 
commissioners  of  the  department  which  as 
yet  lacks  a  titular  head.  Mrs.  Liveright 
has  come  up  through  a  variety  of  social 
service  activities.  She  was  a  leader  in 
the  organization  of  the  Community  Council 
of  Philadelphia  a  year  or  two  ago  and  is 
its  second  vice-chairman.  She  was  engaged 
in  plans  for  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  and  Health  Work,  and  incidentally 
for  The  Survey,  when  the  appointment 
was  made.  "Strange,  is  it  not,"  she  says, 
"how  one's  plans  change  overnight."  Mrs. 
Tyson  was  initiated  into  social  work  at 
Sleighton  Farms,  that  cradle  of  many 
careers,  and  was  the  first  state  supervisor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Mothers'  Assistance 
Fund.  Both  she  and  her  husband,  Prof. 
Francis  D.  Tyson  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  are  known  to  Survey  readers 
from  many  contributions  to  its  columns. 

THE  NATIONAL  League  of  Nursing  Edu- 
cation (450  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York) 
has  published  a  gift  calendar  for  1932,  the 
Nursing  Saints'  Calendar,  with  reproduc- 
tions of  the  saints  from  nursing  history,  be- 
ginning with  Giotto's  St.  Francis  and  the 
Birds  and  including  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna. 
The  League  publishes  also  a  handy  en- 
gagement pad  with  a  pithy  quotation  from 
League  publications  on  every  page.  The 
calendar  is  sold  at  $i,  or  75  cents  for  50 
or  more;  the  engagement  pad  for  50  cents, 
40  cents  for  25  or  more  in  one  shipment. 

WORD  comes  from  San  Diego  of  the 
death  of  Beatrice  de  Lack  Kromback,  whose 
very  real  contribution  to  social  work  lay 
in  pioneering  the  Young  Women's  Hebrew 
Association  of  New  York.  For  a  number 
of  years  Miss  Kromback  had  carried  on  a 
little  gallery  in  San  Diego  which  was  a 
center  of  enthusiasm  and  encouragement 
for  the  younger  artists  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 


Child   Welfare 


Health 


Racial  Adjustment 


ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
INC. —  One  East  Fifty-Third  Street,  New 
York.  Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-iectarian 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Work 
includes  consultation  and  home  service  with 
behavior  maladjustments  of  children,  ado- 
lescents, and  young  adults.  For  information 
address  Jess  Perlman,  Director. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 
INC. —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones.  President, 
152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED. 
ERATION,  INC. —  425  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mao- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION — 450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA — C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUND  ATTON—  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  tent  upon  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice   L.    Edwards,   executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics:  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.—  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
•ocial  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING  — 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION— 450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 
Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director. 
Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year; 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — C.  M.  Bookman,  president, 
Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE-For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pies.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"—a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Religious   Organizations 


GIRL'S   FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

U.  S.  A. — -386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  A  national  organization  for  all  girts, 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Provides 
opportunities  for  character  growth  and 
friendship  through  a  program  adapted  to 
local  needs.  Membership  46,000. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A's  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  President; 
Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

Fields  of  Activity:  Civics  and  Community 
Cooperation,  Education,  Extension  and  Field 
Service,  Farm  and  Rural  Work,  Junior  Aux- 
iliaries, Legislation,  Peace,  Religion  and 
Religious  Education,  Service  for  Foreign 
Born,  Social  Service,  Work  for  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation,  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment. 

Official    Publication:    The    Jewish    Woman. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 347     Madison     Avenue,     New 

York  City.  Composed  of  360  business  and 
professional  men  representing  1,500  local 
Associations.  Maintain*  a  staff  of  120  sec- 
retaries serving  in  the  United  States  and 
150  secretaries  at  work  in  32  foreign  coun- 
tries. Francis  S.  Harmon,  President;  Adrian 
Lyon,  Chairman  General  Board;  Fred  W. 
Ramsey,  General  Secretary. 

William  E.  Speers,  Chairman  Home  Divi- 
sion. William  B.  Foster,  Chairman  Per- 
sonnel  Division.  Thomas  W.  Graham, 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfred  W. 
Fryj  Chairman  Foreign  Committee. 
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AGENC  ES 


Women's   Trade    Union 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  —  Mr..  Ray- 
mond  Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose 
Scbneiderman,  president;  Miss  Elisabeth 
Christman,  secretary-treasurer;  Machinists 
Bldg.,  9th  and  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Stands  for  self-govern- 
ment in  the  work  shop  through  trade  union 
organization;  and  for  the  enactment  of  in- 
dustrial legislation.  Official  publication,  Life 
and  Labor  Bulletin.  Information  given. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however,  important 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  anc 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  anc 
Midmonthly, 

RATES:— 75c   •    line    (actual) 
for    four    insertion*. 


(Continued  from  page  105)  psychoanalytic  doctrine  and  its 

evidence  of  confidence  and  hope  in  approaching  the  problems  of 
suffering  victims  cracked  on  the  wheel  of  life.  Faith,  hope  and 
charity  are  essential  in  meeting  the  problems  of  the  poorly 
functioning  body,  mind  and  spirit.  Those  who  are  religiously 
minded  will  have  no  difficulty  in  acceptance,  while  those  who 
find  weakness  in  their  own  faith  may  pause  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  their  own  mental  grapplings  with  the  present  spiritual 
affairs  of  man.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

New  York  City 

Times  of  Crisis 

CREATIVE    MOMENTS    IN    EDUCATION,    fry    Joseph   K.    Hart.     Holt. 
476  pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

\  LTHOUGH  the  author  speaks  almost  entirely  through  the 
•**•  selected  writings  of  others,  the  purpose  of  his  book  is 
clear.  As  he  says  in  the  epilogue,  "we  of  today  stand  where 
Athens  stood  in  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato;  where  the 
Roman  Empire  stood  in  the  days  of  primitive  Christianity; 
where  medieval  Europe  stood  in  the  days  of  Galileo  and 
Francis  Bacon" — that  is,  in  a  state  of  disorganization  requir- 
ing the  creation  of  a  new  Cosmos  to  avoid  increasing  Chaos. 
The  first  half  of  the  volume  reviews  the  major  periods  of 
cultural  crisis  in  the  past,  severely  omitting  lesser  epochs  and 
bypaths.  In  this  way  and  by  the  freshness  of  many  of  the  read- 
ings, the  author  escapes  the  dullness  of  the  usual  educational 
history.  The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  diagnosis 
of  the  social  confusion  and  educational  shortcomings  of  our 
own  time.  Successively  at  the  author's  microphone  appear 
Pope  Pius  XI,  President  Butler,  President  Eliot,  Veblen, 
Cooley,  William  James,  Whitehead,  Meiklejohn,  Dewey  and 
others. 

At  the  end  emerges  the  general  conception  that  to  face  our 
school  problem  and  our  social  problem  constructively  .  .  . 
"the  school  should  escape  from  the  schoolhouse  and  make  itself 
at  home  in  the  whole  community,  learning  from  the  whole 
community  and  teaching  its  learning  to  the  whole  community." 
In  a  final  chapter  Dr.  Hart  describes  an  anonymous  but 
actual  American  community  where  this  is  being  done.  His 
Utopia,  however,  in  wieldiness  suggests  the  Athenian  state 
rather  than  the  sprawling  industrial  society  which  we  must 
somehow  cope  with.  But  the  author  is  more  at  home  as 
Socrates  raising  questions  and  stirring  thought  than  as  Plato 
planning  a  Republic.  This  book,  whether  used  as  text  or  for 
general  reading,  is  admirably  conceived  fo»r  this  Socratic  purpose. 
Bennington,  Vt.  ROBERT  D.  LEIGH 

The  Church  on  Birth  Control 

THE   CASE   AGAINST   BIRTH   CONTROL,   by   Edward  Roberts  Moore. 
Century.     311  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

N  a  preface  to  this  book  Cardinal  Hayes,  archbishop  of  New 
York,   explains   that   two   years   ago   the   National   Confer- 


I 


ence  of  Catholic  Charities  appointed  the  author  as  chairman 
of  a  Committee  on  Population  Decline  and  Related  Problems 
to  make  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  "medical,  social 
and  economic  results  of  artificial  birth  prevention."  "It  be- 
hooves those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  individuals 
and  of  society,"  the  archbishop  declares,  "to  penetrate  the 
mists  of  emotion  and  sentiment  with  which  this  subject  has 
been  enshrouded,  and  to  examine  this  propaganda  in  the  clear 
light  of  reason  and  revelation."  As  its  title  suggests  the  re- 
sulting volume  marshals  evidence  against  contraception,  con- 
cluding that  it  is  the  duty  of  state  as  well  as  of  Church  to 
condemn  "the  degenerating  social  effects  of  contraceptive  prac- 
tice." 


RUN    OF    THE   SHELVES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  RED  CROSS  AND  JANE  ARMINDA  DELANO,  fry  Mary  E.  Glad- 
win.     W.   B.  Saunders.     91   pp.     Price   $1.50  postpaid  of   Th*  Survey. 

THE  story  of  the  "Little  Gentleman  in  White,"  Jean  Henri 
Dunant,  and  the  founding  of  the  Red  Cross ;  and  of  the  beloved 
American  nurse  who  knew  the  terrors  of  peaceful  times  through 
yellow  fever  in  Florida  and  flood  in  Ohio  and  of  wartime 
through  her  direction  of  the  nursing  service  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  during  the  World  War. 

CREATIVE    CAMPING,    fry    Joshua    Lieberman.     Association    Press     251 
pp.     Price   $2.00   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  what  happened  when  "new"  school  prin- 
ciples were  used  in  developing  a  summer  camp,  primarily  for 
the  children  of  trade  unionists,  organized  by  Pioneer  Youth 
of  America  and  sponsored  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  story,  told  by  the  camp  director,  is  rich  in  sug- 
gestions for  school  teachers,  school  executives,  club  leaders  and 
those  who  deal  with  the  "difficult"  child — including  his  parents 
(see  The  Survey,  October  15,  1929,  page  77). 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF   CHRISTIANITY,   fry  Jomet  P.   Kelley.     Pilgrim 
Press.    247  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

A  SERIES  of  essays  on  various  phases  of  the  general  subject 
of  economics  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Christian  thinker. 
The  Christian  ethic  comes  more  and  more  to  clothe  itself  in 
the  language  of  Socialism  and  Humanism;  and  in  our  day 
that's  a  very  good  thing. 

THE  CLASH  OF  WORLD  FORCES,  by  Basil  Mathevs.    Abmgdo*  Press. 
174  pp.    Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  world  forces  are  those  of  Bolshevism,  Gandhism,  Na- 
tionalism and  Capitalism — and,  the  author  hopes  and  believes, 
Christianity.  Not  a  comforting  book  for  the  mentally  and 
spiritually  weary. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 
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(Continued  from  page  107)  of  mastery  over  traditional 

tyrannies,  now  grown  more  cruel  because  of  the  machine,  prom- 
ise high  zest  for  recruits — but  who  is  to  do  the  recruiting? 

The  final  paragraphs  of  solution  are  not  superficial;  but  they 
are  unconvincing  after  the  opening  paragraphs  of  analysis  .  .  . 
if  it  is  Nature  he  means,  and  not  the  early  imprint  of  environ- 
ment on  the  credulous  young,  who  accept  our  movies  and  books 
(they  were  not  made  by  children  but  by  their  ciders)  and  our 
actions  with  a  sincerity  that  disconcerts  our  words. 

No,  it's  only  a  half-picture,  as  perverted  as  Rousseau's  mis- 
conception of  Nature.  If  we  could  stop  making  them  into 
what  the  world  now  wants  and  give  them  a  chance  to  be 
something  else,  of  their  own  finding  out!  Why  must  the  history 
of  Greece  and  Persia  be  taught  as  described  here?  Why  must 
boundaries  suggest  invasion  instead  of  triumphs  of  peaceful 
relations?  And  why  must  boys  call  their  teachers  (why  should 
teachers  be  called  masters?)  "Sir"  instead  of  calling  them  by 
their  given  names,  for  instance?  And  why  should  teachers 
form  the  new  minds  into  the  old  patterns  of  their  own  adula- 
tion of  prize  fighters  and  submarines? 

Perhaps  what  I  really  want  is  a  second  article,  developing 
that  single  sentence  of  light:  "There  is  much  hope  in  these 
directions;  I  have  tried  them." 
Washington,  D.   C.  RUTH   EVELYN   HENDERSON 

What  Shall  We  Do  About  It? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  articles 
that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Survey  with 
regard  to  unemployment.  I  live  in  a  Massachusetts  town  of 
ten  thousand  population,  where  there  is  one  large  factory,  and 
about  twenty  small  industries.  I  have  served  on  various  wel- 
fare and  political  committees  and  last  spring  a  number  of 
people  began  appealing  to  me  for  jobs.  Therefore,  I  called  a 
meeting  of  our  Community  Council  and  proposed  that  we  open 
an  employment  bureau  in  the  Town  Hall  under  a  Prosperity 
Committee,  of  which  I  was  appointed  chairman.  The  bureau 
opened  on  June  29  and  we  had  seventy-five  men  registered  in- 
side of  two  weeks.  We  have  kept  open  three  days  a  week  and 
now  have  no  on  our  list  of  unemployed.  We  have  placed  two 
men,  one  as  a  gardener  and  one  as  a  chauffeur.  The  two  town 
newspapers  have  given  us  front  page  publicity  every  week. 

Our  committee  sent  letters  to  every  organization  in  the  town 
and  every  employer  of  labor,  asking  their  cooperation  in  our 
work.  There  has  been  no  response.  Therefore  my  problem  is, 
What  shall  we  do  about  it?  Winter  is  coming,  none  of  the 
factories  or  industries  intend  to  increase  their  work.  The  town 
has  no  plans  for  public  works.  The  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ment is  overwhelmed  with  its  appeals  and  the  one  very  efficient 
social  worker  is  exhausted.  There  are  comparatively  few 
wealthy  people  in  the  town  whose  idea  of  assisting  the  problem 
is  to  cut  down  their  household  staff  and  do  their  own  garden 
work,  and  possibly  to  sell  one  hunter  from  their  string  of  three 
or  four. 

What  shall  we  do  about  it?  The  President  of  the  United 
States  appoints  new  committees  and  refuses  federal  aid.  The 
Red  Cross  states  it  cannot  help  because  the  situation  is  not  an 
"Act  of  God."  The  industries  cannot  help  because  the  people 
do  not  buy  their  goods,  and  the  people  out  of  work  certainly 
cannot  help. 

When  will  a  committee  of  representatives  of  labor  and  of 
industry  meet  and  give  a  constructive  program,  cutting  the 
working  weeks  and  hours,  planning  an  industrial  survey  and 
giving  men  jobs,  not  a  dole  or  unemployment  insurance? 

In  the  meantime,  here  in  one  small  town  are  no  men  out  of 
work,  most  of  them  from  six  to  ten  months,  their  last  re- 
sources gone,  over  two  hundred  women  and  children  dependent 
on  them,  suffering  starvation  and  want  with  no  help  and  no 
job  in  sight.  To  take  the  minimum  amount  of  care  we  should 


have  $15  per  week  for  each  family  for  six  months,  or  about 
$45,000.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  even  think  of  raising 
such  a  sum.  How  many  other  small  communities  are  in  exactly 
the  same  position?  What  shall  we  do  about  it? 

LESLIE  B.  CUTLER 

Cheerful  Agnosticism? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Any  word  from  Uncle  Alec  either  is  wisdom 
or  is  easily  taken  for  it.  But  as  a  case  worker — these  many 
years — I  for  one  protest  against  his  casual  impressment  of  us 
all  in  support  of  the  cheerful  agnosticism  which  he  advances  as 
the  typical  case-worker's  philosophy  [The  Philosophy  of  a  Case 
Worker,  Alexander  Johnson,  The  Survey  for  August  15].  In 
the  social  laboratory  I  for  one — and  I  had  not  thought  it  un- 
usual— have  found  no  incentive  to  confound  (in  Professor 
Babbitt's  phrase)  the  wisdom  of  the  laboratory  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ages;  have  seen  no  warrant  "for  heathen  heart  that 
puts  her  trust"  in  clinic  and  playground  or  aught  else  of  man's 
devising.  Rather  has  each  day  brought  renewed  conviction 
that  "except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that 
build  it;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 
but  in  vain."  C.  I.  CLAFLIN 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Thanks  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Miss 
Claflin's  gentle,  even  kindly,  criticism  of  my  article.  She  is 
quite  right  in  blaming  me  for  seeming  to  assume  that  my 
philosophy  is  that  of  most,  or  even  many,  social  case  workers. 
I  ought  to  have  been  more  strictly  personal.  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied,  however,  with  "cheerful  agnosticism."  I  am  very  far 
from  that  point  as  regards  the  revelation  which  we  call  that 
of  Nature.  I  heartily  agree  with  her  quotation  from  Solomon's 
song  of  degrees,  one  of  my  favorite  passages  in  that  Old 
Testament  which  I  use  perhaps  as  often  as  some  who  claim 
it  as  the  sole  revelation;  only  I  would  put  the  first  clause  into 
the  language  of  modern  thought  and  say,  "Except  the  house 
be  built  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  universe";  i.  e., 
square  and  plumb  and  on  good  foundation.  And  to  no  kind  of 
building  more  than  to  that  of  the  social  case  worker  does  the 
principle  apply.  Most  of  our  many  failures  come  of  disregard- 
ing it.  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Said  of  The  Survey 


To  THE  EDITOR:  For  ten  years  I  used  The  Survey  in  college 
classes  in  Sociology.  It  furnished  them  with  concrete  material 
on  many  live  issues.  It  stimulated  their  interest  both  in  Soci- 
ology and  in  Social  Work.  STUART  A.  QUEEN 
Glen  Haven,  Colorado 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  materials  of  The  Survey  are  always  ac- 
curate, important  and  interesting.  This  is  why  I  have  been 
using  his  magazine  for  years  in  class  work.  I  propose  to  con- 
tinue doing  so,  for,  if  any  change  has  been  discernible  in  this 
periodical  recently,  it  has  been  towards  even  greater  excellence, 
as  becomes  a  journal  that  would  portray  these  piping  times. 
More  power  to  America's  best  experiment  in  journalism! 
University  of  Michigan  ARTHUR  EVANS  WOOD 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  any  teacher 
who  can  make  a  student  into  a  permanent  reader  of  The 
Survey  has  succeeded  in  making  that  student  into  a  "good 
citizen"  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Every  highschool  and 
college  student  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  get  the 
"Survey"  habit.  This  will  insure  at  least  a  nucleus  of  socially 
intelligent  people  in  all  our  communities.  READ  BAIN 

Sociology  Department  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertiie- 
ments  eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertioni; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TELt  ALGONQUIN  749O 


TUTT?   CT  TT3  \7T7V        112  EAST  i9th  STREET 

1  £1JC,    O  U  AX  V  H  I  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  A  Social  Worker  for  the  Staff  of 
a  general  Hospital  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  United  States.  Must  be  college  graduate  with 
either  two  years  case  work  experience  in  an 
agency  with  good  standards  or  certificate  from 
a  school  of  Social  Work.  6902  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Social  Worker  trained  and  expe- 
rienced in  child  placement.  Board  of  Control, 
State  Capitol,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die 
ticians,  laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  CITY  WORKHOUSE, 
Male,  30  to  50  years,  University  graduation  or 
equivalent.  Five  years  successful  managerial  ex- 
perience; social  service  or  personnel  worker, 
knowledge  of  modern  penal  practice,  psychology 
of  delinquency,  and  institutional  management.  Be- 
ginning salary,  $3480,  with  possible  increases  to 
$4200  per  annum.  Personnel  Department,  Room 
260,  City  Hall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WANTED:  (a)  Psychiatric  social  worker  for 
state  hospital  appointment;  graduate  nurse  with 
at  least  year's  experience  required,  (b)  Social 
worker  for  industrial  relations  division  of  large 
company;  graduate  nurse  well  trained  in  social 
research  and  interested  in  writing  required.  100, 
Medical  Bureau,  Pittsfield  Building,  Chicago. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


PAMPHLETS 

RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS  REMEDIES  (15c),  THE 
PROFIT  MOTIVE  (lOc),  ROADS  To  FREEDOM 
(lOc),  ONE  BILLION  WILD  HORSES  (lOc). 
Address:  League  for  Industrial  Democracy, 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT,  illustrated  monthly 
$2.50  a  year.  American  Legislators'  Asso- 
ciation, 850  East  58th  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York, 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  450  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


MANUAL    TRAINING    INSTRUCTOR 
Young  man,   Oswego  Graduate,  High   School  In- 
structor desires   position    in    Industrial  Arts   and 
Shopwork,     evenings,     with     social    organization. 
6925    SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED    EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 

Years  of  experience  as  executive  dealing  with 
children,  desires  to  connect  as  executive  of  chil- 
dren's institution.  Pleasing  personality.  Highest 
reference.  6926  SURVEY. 


DIETITIAN— Housekeeper  is  looking  for 
suitable  position,  preferably  children's  home  in 
the  country.  6929  SURVEY. 


WOMAN,  6  years'  family  case  work  experience, 
college  training,  desires  position  with  child  wel- 
fare agency — medical  social  work.  6930  SURVEY. 


ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR.  Matron  in  smair 
institution.  Years  phsycological  training  back- 
ground; practical  nursing  experience.  General 
supervisor  blind  institution.  6931  SURVEY. 


FARM  MANAGER  —  Experienced  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  especially  in  Dairy  and 
Poultry  husbandry.  Wants  position  with  insti- 
tution, private  estate  or  commercial  enterprise. 
Highest  references.  6932  SURVEY. 


GIRL,  University  Graduate,  speaking  Jewish, 
desires  position  in  hospital.  Family  case  work 
and  hospital  experience.  Best  references.  6933 
SURVEY. 


THE  MEDICAL  BUREAU  has  available  grad- 
uate nurses  who  have  specialized  in  public  health 
and  tuberculosis  nursing,  psychologists  and  social 
workers.  For  complete  biographies  write  The 
Medical  Bureau  (M.  Burneice  Larson,  Director), 
Pittsfield  Building,  Chicago. 


SOCIAL  WORKER  desires  position;  graduate 
nurse;  A.B.  (psychology);  graduate  work  in  men- 
tal hygiene;  considerable  experience  in  psychiatric 
nursing;  director  of  social  service  clinic  for  sev- 
eral years.  101,  Medical  .  Bureau,  Pittsfield 
Building,  Chicago. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  experience  teaching, 
Y.W.C.A.,  girls'  work,  case  work  and  recreation 
in  children's  institution,  desires  position  first  of 
year.  6935  SURVEY. 


Please  Remit 

cash    with  order 

in  sending  Class  - 

ified    Advertise  - 

ments   to   Survey  Graphic   or  Surrey 

Midmonthly. 

Addrtu 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEFT. 

112  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


Your 
Own 
Agency 


THIS  is  the  counseling  and 
placement  agency  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the 
National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing.  National.  Non- 
profit making. 

Booklet  sent  upon  request. 

./r*n/      \fa<*J lanojs  Q/& 

(Agency) 

130    EAST  22nd    STREET 
NEW  YORK 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isr  STREET,  NEW  YORE 

Ltxington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


of  Philanthropic,  and  Wealthy  Per- 
sons: 25,000  New  England  Names; 
$300,000  given  to  one  society  thru 
Mail  Appeals.  Write  for  prices  to 

PUBLICITY   SERVICE   BUREAU 
4th      floor,      69     \ewbury     Street,      Boston,      Mau. 


LISTS 


Libraries — Social  Agencies 

A  complete  set  of  bound  volumes  of  THE 
SURVEY  (64  volumes),  including  Charities 
and  The  Commons,  and  Charities  (its  earlier 
names)  from  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  to  date  is  offerel 
for  sale  because  of  reduced  shelf-room  in 
the  owner's  library.  What  am  I  offered, 
f.o.b.  New  York?  6906  SURVEY. 


HOME    TO    SHARE 


WANTED:  Christian  College  women,  cultured 
and  independent,  to  share  a  home  in  Bermuda 
with  woman  so  described.  Object:  companionship 
and  economy.  Address  6934  SURVEY. 


SUPPLYING     INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Groceries 

Hudson    and    North    Moore    Streets 
New  York 

LITERARY    SERVICE 

RESEARCH:  We  a"Ut  in  P"P">DK 

special  articles,  paper*, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


,f^\ROFESSIONAL    education    is    in- 

-*        dispensable  to  the  development  of 

higher  standards  of  social  work.    *¥   1?   1? 

The  Winter  Quarter  begins  on 

January  fourth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  Yorlc 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

in  the 

IMPROVEMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

GRIFFENHAGEN 
&  ASSOCIATES 

A  group  of  specialists  in  problems  of  organization,  finance, 
engineering,     personnel     and    institution     management. 

Available  as  technical  aids  and  counselors 
to   public   officials   and   citizen    groups. 

New  York     Chicago     Hartford     Washington     Los  Angeles 
Address — La   Salle-Wacker   Building,   Chicago 


The  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  and  Health  Work 

A  new  and  enlarged  two-year  program  of  graduate 
training  for  Medical  Social  Wor\  is  now  offered 
under  leadership  of  full'time  staff  supervisor  in 
this  field. 

311    S.    Juniper   Street, 
Philadelphia 


Umbersrttp  of  Cfncago 

<T1)C  (Graduate  ^ci)ool  of  Mortal 
gfomimstratton 


Winter  Quarter  begins  January  4 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  28 

Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  June  20  -  JuZy  22 

Second  Term  July  25  -  August  26 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


To  Social  Work  Executives 

Why  not  call  to  the  attention  of  your  board  of  directors 
the  following  articles,  part  of  a  series  written  expressly 
for  them?  First  in  the  series  is  printed  on  page  76  of 
this  issue.  Why  Is  a  Board  of  Directors?  by  Robert  W. 
Kelso,  director  of  St.  Louis  Community  Fund.  First  in 
a  series  of  frank  discussions  of  the  layman  in  social  work. 

Has    the    Board    Member    Lost    His    Job? 

A  challenging  inquiry  into  his  qualifications  by 
Lillian  Laser  Strauss. 

A  Volunteer  Takes  a  Look  Around.  A  shrewd 

common  sense  appraisal  of  volunteer  and  profes- 
sional attitudes  by  Gladys  E.  H.  Hosmer. 

Case    Work   and    Federal    Relief?      William 

Hodson,  director  of  the  New  York  Welfare  Council, 
proposes  the  use  of  the  case  work  technique  in  a 
federal  relief  program. 

Will  Social  Workers'  Salaries  Be  Cut?    Board 

members  are  answering  this  question  as  a  basis 
for  an  article  in  an  early  issue. 

SPECIAL  RATE 

The    Survey,     12   Graphics    and     12    Midmonthlies, 
regularly    $5.00    a    year 


To    New    Subscribe 


If  you  would  like  us  to  send  announcements  of  this  series 
and  special  rate,  send  in  the  names  of  your  board  mem- 
bers. We  will  be  glad  to  keep  them  informed  of  articles 
which  will  interest  them. 


BAD  STRETCH  AND  A  FULL  LOA 


The  World's  Paradox  —  If  Federal  Relief  Comes 
An  American  Insurance  Plan  —  Frances  Perkins 
Guaranteed  Time  in  Packing  —  Harold  H.  Swift 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  —  The  Wickersham  Reports 

NEW  FALL  BOOKS  By  Leon  Whipple  &  Co. 


Mo  make  the 

"common  cold 


less  common 


The  microbe  that  causes  the  common  cold  is  a 
world's  champion  "hitch-hiker." 
He  catches  rides  on  towels  and 
cups  and  pennies  and  dimes  — 
and  travels  from  sick  to  well  by 
human  aid. 

A  soap-and-water "fence" 

If  the  public  refused  to  give  this  microbe  unneces- 
sary rides,  the  common  cold  would  be  less  common. 
We  can't  build  a  barbed-wire  fence  around  the-man- 
with-a-cold;  but  we  can  help  protect  ourselves  with  a 
"fence"  that  is  even  more  effective 
—cleanliness. 

Handwashing  plays 
an  important  part 

Hands  touch  door-knobs  that 
have  been  touched  by  other  hands; 
they  touch  clothes  and  books  and  trolley  straps.  Then 
they  touch   our  mouths  —  and   the   hitch-hiker  has 
reached  his  goal.    More  frequent  h'andwashing  with 
soap  and  warm  water — especially  before  meals — would 
often  prevent  the  completion  of 
his  journey. 

Clean,  individual 

towels  .  .  .  Clean?  indi. 

vidual  towels,  too,  make  hitch- 
hiking harder.  For  when  Mrs. 
Smith  uses  her  own  clean  towel  she's  less  likely  to 
pick  up  Mr.  Smith's  microbes.  Frequent  changes  of 
linens  and  bed-clothes  are  important,  too.  And  above 


all,  clean,  fresh  handkerchiefs  to  muffle  coughs  and 


sneezes ! 


Clean  dishes,  clean 

rOOd    .    .    .       Avoid    com- 
munity drinking    glasses.    And 
"community"  dishes  are  almost 
as  bad.  Wash  them  thoroughly  in  hot  soapy  water — 
for  hitch-hikers  down  the  drain  never  hurt  anyone. 


Helping  to  prevent   epidemics 

Impress  upon  the  public's  mind  the  importance 
of  these  precautions.  Do  your  share  to  make  the 
common  cold  less  common. 


Send  (or  this 
FREE  BOOK  .  .  . 

The  complete  story  of  hitch- 
hiking microbes  is  in  this  inter- 
esting book.  Free  to  teachers, 
health-workers,  and  other  public 
leaders.  Address  all  requests  to 
Cleanliness  Institute,  Dept.  10K, 
45  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


CLEANLINESS 
INSTITUTE 

Established  to  promote  public  welfare 
by  teaching  the  value  of  cleanliness 


You  can't 

"shut  down" a  family 

r~ 


WHEN  orders  are  scarce  and  income  is 
scanty,  a  factory  may  stop  its  wheels 
and  close  its  doors;  but  with  or  without  work, 
regardless  of  income,  a  family  must  go  on. 
In  hard  times  and  good  there  are  always 
mouths  to  feed,  bodies  to  clothe. 

When  income  is  cut  off,  kind-hearted 
tradespeople,  relatives,  or  friends  pro- 
vide means  for  obtaining  essentials.  Bills  are 
accumulated  until  friends  also  feel  the  pinch 
of  circumstances.  Finally  the  breadwinner 
obtains  a  job  and  his  creditors  who  have 
trusted  him  expect  to  be  rewarded  by  im- 
mediate payment.  They  have  bills  of  their 
own  to  pay. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  social  service 
worker  that  the  average  American  family  asks 
nothing  but  a  chance  to  work  its  way  out  of 
such  difficulties. 

Household,  America's  foremost  family 
finance  organization,  gives  families  that  chance 
through  147  offices  in  89  principal  cities.  It 
lends  them  from  $50  to  $300  when  they  get 
back  to  work,  tides  them  over  times  of  stress, 
and  gives  them  up  to  twenty  months  to  repay 
the  loan  while  they  are  getting  back  on  their  feet. 

It  is  a  self-respecting  and  self-dependent 
plan  that  Household  offers.  Husband  and  wife 
may  borrow  on  the  securities  which  are  in 
almost  every  home.  They  need  no  signatures 
other  than  their  own.  The  entire  transaction  is 


THI»     fACTORY 

CLOSED 


conducted   in    businesslike 


confidence  that  was  appreciated  by  more  than 
330,000  families  last  year. 

Conscious  of  its  great  responsibility  in  help- 
ing to  maintain  families  as  "going  concerns," 
Household  makes  its  charges  as  low  as  pos- 
sible for  the  retailing  of  money  in  small  sums. 
It  has  voluntarily  reduced  its  rate  on  loans 
above  $100  and  up  to  $300 — nearly  a  third 
less  than  the  maximum  charge  allowed  by  the 
Small  Loan  Laws  of  most  states. 

Social  service  workers  are  invited  to  write 
for  more  information  about  this  safe,  pleasant, 
and  private  Household  Loan  Plan  that  is  giv- 
ing American  families  a  practical  way  out  of 
their  debt  difficulties. 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  FOR 
HOUSEHOLDS,  a  helpful  booklet  on 
budgeting  family  income,  is  offered  with- 
out charge  in  advertisements  in  news- 
papers of  Jour  and  three-quarter  million 
circulation,  and  through  the  Household 
radio  program  on  the  NBC  network  every  Tuesday  at 
8  P.  M.,  Central  Standard  Time.  Social  service  workers 
are  invited  to  write  jor  a  copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE     CORPORATION    .    .    . 

Headquarters:     Palmolive    Building,    Chicago,    Illinois 

.  .  (147  Offices  in  89  Principal  Cities)  .  . 

(Consult  your  telephone  directory  for  the  office  nearest  you)  .  . . 
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REACH     FOR     YOUR     TELEPHONE     AND 


TAKE     COMMAN 


You  need  only  pick  up  your  telephone  to  con- 
trol millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  .  .  . 
a  thousand  yards  or  a  thousand  miles  of  wire 
. .  .  five  thousand  or  five  million  dollars'  worth 
of  equipment ...  a  few  or  many  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem's hundreds  of  thousands  of  trained  workers. 

What  you  get  from  your  telephone  depends 
on  your  wish  of  this  or  any  moment. 

Few  things  you  buy  can  so  exactly  fit  your 
needs.  Telephone  service  is  made  to  your  order 
for  each  call .  .  .  and  the  telephone  becomes  an 
extension  of  your  voice  and  personality  for 
whatever  purpose  you  choose.  All  of  the  Sys- 
tem's plant  and  equipment  is  of  interest  to  you, 


for  you  cannot  be  sure  which  of  the  20  million 
interconnecting  telephones  in  this  country  you 
may  need  to  reach. 

The  Bell  System  provides  a  constantly  im- 
proving service  at  the  least  cost  consistent  with 
financial  safety.  This  means  that  it  pays  only 
reasonable  regular  dividends  and  devotes  all 
earnings  beyond  that  to  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  service. 

This  has  been  the  practice  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, with  the  result  that  the  public  has  doubled 
its  use  of  Bell  telephones  in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  money  you  pay  to  your  telephone  com- 
pany brings  you  steadily  increasing  value. 
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The  GiSt  of  It 

OUT  of  her  vacation  trip   to  England,  FRANCES 
PERKINS  builds  up  a  scheme  for  unemployment 
insurance  which  she  believes  will  meet  the  con- 
ditions  in  America — a   government  not  by  the 
State  but  by  forty-eight  states,  the  threat  of  extra  costs 
to  progressive  as  against  backward  states,  the  menace  of 
politics,  the  widespread  fear  of  the  dole.    It  is  based  on 
the  practical  experience  of  her  own  state,  New  York,  of 
which  she  is  the  industrial  commissioner.    Page  117. 

TO  turn  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  into  roasts  and  hams 
and  chops  used  to  be  the  job  of  the  town  butcher. 
Today  most  butchers  buy  their  goods,  as  do  other  re- 
tailers, from  the  large-scale  manufacturer.  How  Chicago's 
great  meat-packing  industry  has  become  the  setting  for 
a  going  scheme  to  give  wage-earners  a  steady  income 
and  a  sense  of  security  is  told  (page  121)  by  HAROLD  H. 
SWIFT  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  Mr.  Swift,  one  of  the 
six  sons  of  the  founder  of  Swift  &  Company,  is  a  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  company.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  Survey  Associates. 

THE  quaint  conception  of  the  medical  profession  as 
possessed  of  all  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a 
turtle  with  its  hard  shell  (page  127)  is  the  vehicle  in 
which  DR.  DONALD  B.  ARMSTRONG  puts  forward  his 
provocative  statement  of  where  the  doctors  stand  in 
days  of  turmoil.  Dr.  Armstrong  is  a  vice-president  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  in  charge  of 
policy-holders'  health  and  welfare  following  long  ex- 
perience in  public  health  work. 


EVERY  industrial  nation  in  the  world  was  represented 
at  the  recent  Amsterdam  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Industrial  Relations'  Association,  which  has  for 
its  purpose  the  promotion  of  satisfactory  human  rela- 
tions and  conditions  in  industry.  The  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  discussions  on  page  131  is  by  MARY 
VAN  KLEECK,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  who  is  a 
vice-president  of  the  Association  and  was  chairman  of 
the  program  committee.  The  Congress  announced  a  con- 
tinuing committee  for  the  study  of  social-economic  plan- 
ning with  Miss  van  Kleeck  as  chairman  and  head- 
quarters at  130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

THE  epoclnmaking  reports  on  crime  of  the  Wickersham 
Commission   are   reviewed,   page    134,   by  WINTHROP 
>.   LANE,   director  of  parole   of  the   Department  of  In- 
stitutions  and   Agencies   of  the   State   of   New  Jersey,   a 
student  of  crime  since  his  early  journalistic  days  on  the 
staff  of  The  Survey. 

READERS  know  of  ELIZABETH  GLENDOWER  EVANS  of 
Boston  chiefly  as  the  tireless,  intelligent,  inspired 
friend  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti — the  one  who  kept  interest 
in  them  alive  during  their  dragging  years  in  the  death- 
house;  and  of  other  individuals  and  groups  who  have 
had  less  than  a  fair  chance.  Here  (page  138)  she  writes 
as  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  occasion  of  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday. 

WHETHER  or  not  the  federal  government  makes 
an  appropriation  for  relief  of  unemployment,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  drive  to  secure  it.  Here, 
in  an  open  letter  to  the  President,  WILLIAM  HODSON 
suggests  the  preliminary  studies  that  ought  to  be  made 
in  either  event.  He  writes  out  of  his  experience  as 
director  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  and 
chairman  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference of  a  year  ago  which  dug  into  the  subject  of 
federal  grants-in-aid.  Page  144. 

i 

HHE  revealing  story  of  Meester  Gibich  (page  146) 
1  comes  to  us  through  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association,  which  has  a  gift  for  discovering  talent 
among  patients  in  the  sanatoria  of  the  state.  JAMES  M. 
FELKER,  the  author,  late  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
is  both  patient  and  a  director  of  occupational  therapy — 
a  combination  which  means,  one  hopes,  that  the  slow, 
steady  "cure"  of  rest  and  sunshine  has  succeeded. 
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Unemployment  Insurance 

An  American  Plan  to  Protect  Workers  and  Avoid  the  Dole 


By  FRANCES  PERKINS 


QOT    as    a    research    worker    "investigating" 
Britain's  experiment  with  unemployment  in- 
surance,   but    as    an    administrative    official 
seeking   light   on   the   aims,    the   accomplish- 
ments and  the  technique  of  that  vast  project, 
I   recently  spent  six  weeks  in   England.      I 
visited  the  southern  counties  where  there  is  no  "abnormal" 
unemployment  and  where  there  has  been  none  during  Eng- 
land's decade  of  depression,  and  also  the  Midlands,  the  coal 
area  and  the  Clydeside,   where   men   and  women   formerly 
employed    in    mining,    textiles    and    shipbuilding    have   been 
jobless,  some  of  them  for  years.     My  wanderings  took  me 
through  country  lanes,  along  village  roads,  through  fine  city 
streets,  into  the  slum  districts  of  London,  Plymouth,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester.    I  had  chances  to  talk  with  bankers,  gov- 
ernment  officials,    industrial    managers,    professional    people, 
trade-union   leaders,   merchants,    workmen.      I   visited   local 
unemployment  insurance  offices,  sat  in  at  sessions  of  referees, 
and  umpire's  courts,  where  doubtful  and  "refused"  claims 
for  benefits  are  reviewed. 

I  soon  drew  a  line  between  insurance  itself,  an  active, 
going  mutual  scheme,  and  the  "dole"  which  carries  the  load 
of  those  who  drop  through  and  constitutes  national  mass 
relief.  What  I  saw  con- 


vinced me  that  compulsory 
insurance  against  the  ordi- 
nary 


hazards    of 


industrial 
unemployment  is  sound  in 
principle.  I  should  like  to 
set  down  here  what  struck 
me  as  the  values  in  unem- 
ployment insurance  to  the 
community  as  well  as  to  the 
workers  themselves.  It  is, 
of  course,  only  fair  in  such 


Miss  Perkins,  New  York  state  industrial  com- 
missioner, came  back  from  England  with  a  plan 
for  setting  up  unemployment  insurance  in  the 
United  States  in  a  way  she  believes  would  be  fair 
to  workers,  to  employers  and  to  the  public — a 
plan  free  from  politics  and  organized  on  a  pat- 
tern of  public  work  which  has  been  proved  a 
success  in  this  country.  She  sets  it  forth  here 
for  the  first  time. 
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a  discussion  to  point  out  some  of  the  administrative  difficul- 
ties involved.  Finally,  I  want  to  suggest  a  possible  method 
of  so  setting  up  an  American  plan  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance as  to  keep  the  administration  of  the  fund  out  of  poli- 
tics, and  cut  down  the  risk  of  "penalizing"  employers  doing 
business  across  state  lines  through  the  enactment  of  com- 
pulsory legislation. 

On  my  last  visit  to  England,  before  the  War,  I  brought 
back  memories  of  widespread  human  misery  so  vivid  that 
they  have  remained  with  me  through  all  the  crowded  years 
/since  1913.  At  that  time,  poverty  was  an  inescapable  part 
of  the  British  scene.  People  who  were  cold  because  they  had 
only  rags  to  wear  were  seen  on  the  streets — -men  and  women 
with  bare  feet  or  feet  wrapped  in  old  bits  of  cloth,  and  with 
tattered  garments  pinned  and  tied  together.  One  often 
looked  into  pinched,  white  sodden  faces.  More  than  once  I 
saw  little  children  staring  ravenously  through  bakeshop  win- 
dows. Drunkenness  was  a  familiar  part  of  the  picture,  for 
desperate  people  will  often  spend  a  few  coppers  for  liquor 
and  forgetfulness  rather  than  for  inadequate  food. 

But  the  England  of   1931   is  not  the  England  of   1913. 

I  went  from  town  to  town,  through  one  city  after  another 

and  never  saw  people  in   rags  or  shoeless.      I  did  not  en- 

(  counter    that   drawn    look 

that  comes  from  years  of 
underfeeding  and  despair, 
except  on  the  faces  of  a  few 
aged  unemployables.  The 
English  in  general  wear 
clo'thes  that  seem  to  an 
American  dull  and  monoto- 
nous but  people  on  the 
streets  have  good,  warm, 
"durable"  clothes  these  days 
and  thev  all  have  shoes. 
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Housing  is  also  better  than  it  used  to  be,  both  in  comfort 
and  in  sanitation.  The  only  drunken  person  I  saw  in  Eng- 
land this  summer  was  an  American  girl  in  a  hotel  lobby. 
The  "pubs"  were  well  filled  but  even  on  Saturday  nights 
in  the  poorer  sections  of  large  cities  I  saw  no  "drunks." 
Coming  to  England  freshly  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  was 
continually  impressed  by  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living 
in  spite  of  post-war  adjustments  and  the  long  depression. 
This  I  believe  to  be  due  in  large  part  to  measures  which, 
wise  or  unwise  in  method,  have  lifted  some  of  the  unemploy- 
ment burden  from  the  backs  of  the  wage-earners  and  spread 
it  out  on  industry  and  the  country. 

The  whole  philosophy  and  method  of  social  insurance 
are,  of  course,  products  of  the  complex  age  in  which  we 
live.  In  a  simpler  society  the  individual  made  his  own  eco- 
nomic plan.  He  was  the  master  of  his  tools  of  labor,  and 
his  own  strength,  ingenuity  and  willingness  to  work  were 
all  he  needed  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  fed,  clothed, 
sheltered  and  provided  with  the  elements  his  concept  of 
"the  good  life"  required. 

But  the  individual  is  a  far  less  independent  unit  in  mod- 
ern capitalistic  society.  He  does  not  own  the  machine  he 
uses.  The  factors  that  determine  the  work  he  does  and  his 
return  for  it  are  largely  outside  his  control.  The  insurance 
principle,  devised  long  ago  to  protect  helpless  dependents 
from  the  most  severe  economic  effects  of  their  breadwinner's 
death,  has  been  extended  to  cover  other  hazards  before  which 
the  individual  in  a  machine  age  is  partly  or  wholly  helpless. 
Thus  we  have  workmen's  compensation  to  cushion  the  bur- 
den and  spread  the  cost  of  industrial  accident.  We  have 
old-age  pensions  to  provide  for  the  years  when  the  worker 
can  no  longer  keep  pace  with  modern  industry.  Unemploy- 
ment insurance  is  another  extension  of  this  same  principle. 

THE  present  English  scene  gives  a  muddled  picture  of 
unemployment  insurance  in  action  because  British  un- 
employment insurance  has  been  almost  smothered  by  the 
"dole"  to  the  post-war  unemployed.  The  "dole"  as  has  fre- 
quently been  pointed  out  (see  The  Survey,  April  i,  1929, 
page  60)  is  badly  entangled  with  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance set-up,  but  it  is  not  a  part  of  it.  British  unemploy- 
ment insurance  is  a  three-way  scheme,  with  contributions 
from  the  employer,  the  employe  and  the  state,  under  an  act 
originally  passed  in  1911.  The  "dole,"  officially  known  as 
"uncovenanted  benefit"  or  "extended  benefits,"  has  been 
paid  through  the  unemployment  insurance  machinery  to  peo- 
ple who  have  through  prolonged  unemployment  lost  their 
footing  as  participants  in  the  insurance  scheme,  but  no  con- 
tributions warranting  such  payments  from  the  insurance 
standpoint  were  put  into  the  fund.  The  draft  on  the  insurance 
fund  for  the  "dole,"  and  the  heavy  tax  on  the  national  treas- 
ury to  bolster  the  fund  so  that  it  would  take  care  of  a  vast 
army  of  jobless  persons  for  whom  it  had  not  been  intended 
to  provide,  have  produced  the  results  which  have  done  so 
much  to  discredit  the  British  experiment  in  the  eyes  of 
American  critics. 

But  there  are  valuable  lessons  for  both  England  and  Amer- 
ica in  this  confusion  in  applying  the  insurance  principle  to  a 
major  unemployment  emergency.  England's  experience  is 
rich  in  positive  suggestion  as  well  as  in  warnings  for  further 
experiments  with  unemployment  insurance  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

In  viewing  what  has  happened  in  England,  one  needs  a 
lively  sense  of  the  realities  of  the  situation.  Granted  that 
the  confusion  of  unemployment  insurance  and  the  "dole" 


was  a  mistake,  the  "dole"  itself  was  a  choice  between  two 
evils.  Millions  of  people  have  been  without  resources  of 
their  own  in  the  troubled  years  following  the  War.  Some 
demoralization  due  to  idleness  was  inevitable.  Was  this  de- 
moralization to  be  increased  by  hunger,  or  were  the  jobless 
to  be  enabled  to  buy  food  with  money  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, they  had  not  earned?  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  demoralization  of  hunger  and  destitution  is  long  drawn 
out — it  goes  even  beyond  the  present  generation.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  third  resource — the  jobless  could  ask  char- 
ity. In  England,  where  poor  relief  is  locally  administered 
as  it  is  in  this  country,  this  would  have  meant  heavy  demands 
for  relief  resulting  in  increased  taxation  in  the  depressed 
areas  least  able  to  bear  such  a  burden.  In  the  end,  it  could 
only  have  meant  widespread  destitution,  for  the  coal  towns, 
the  textile  communities,  the  Clydeside  could  not  have  con- 
tinued to  carry  their  unemployed  without  the  assistance  from 
the  less  affected  areas  which  has  been  provided  by  the  "dole." 

''"PHROUGH  large  scale  public  relief,  England  has 
J.  made  it  possible  for  her  unemployed  to  go  on  buying 
stockings  and  coats  and  flour  and  blankets,  even  though  they 
had  no  jobs.  This  has  lifted  some  of  the  load  from  the 
wage-earner  and  his  family.  It  has  also  lifted  some  of  the 
load  from  British  business  and  industry  because  it  has  helped 
keep  "the  home  market"  alivej  I  talked  with  one  of  the 
executives  of  a  chain  of  five  department  stores  in  the  "de- 
pressed" manufacturing  cities  of  the  Midlands.  The  stores 
closed  their  books  July  31,  1931  with  a  handsome  profit. 
I  asked  this  executive  how  they  had  managed  it.  He  di- 
vided the  credit  between  careful  management  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  which,  he  said,  "have  kept  money  moving." 
Almost  every  employer  with  whom  I  talked  said  the  same 
thing.  After  he  had  wrung  his  hands  over  "the  dole"  I 
would  ask,  "Well,  what  should  be  done?  Should  it  be 
abandoned  ?"  I  never  received  an  affirmative  answer.  "After 
all,  it's  saved  England,"  was  the  usual  reply.  "I  don't 
know  what  we  could  have  done  without  it." 

Among  the  positive  values  to  England  in  having  an  un- 
employment insurance  set-up  has  been  the  knowledge  it  ha* 
given  the  country  of  the  actual  situation.  Britain  is  able 
now  to  analyze  her  own  unemployment  problem  and  to  de- 
termine how  it  should  be  met.  Well  informed  people  in 
England — economists,  government  officials  and  so  on — ex- 
pect that  for  some  years  ahead  there  will  be  not  less  than 
two  million  unemployed  a  year  in  a  wage-earning  population 
of  about  twelve  million.  For  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  these  two  million,  British  experience  shows  that  un- 
employment insurance  must  and  can  be  provided.  About 
five  hundred  thousand  more  workers  will  not  have  sufficient 
insurable  work  during  the  year  to  carry  them  over  periods 
of  seasonal  idleness.  They  must  have  some  additional  main- 
tenance, given  as  the  result  of  a  need  test,  not  as  a  right. 
For  a  group  of  three  hundred  thousand,  provision  must  be 
made  through  social  service.  They  are  the  aged,  the  mal- 
adjusted, the  handicapped  who  are  industrially  unemployable. 

AT  the  present  time,  we  in  this  country  cannot  look 
ahead  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  we  have  no  data 
on  which  to  base  estimates  of  the  amount  of  unemployment 
with  which  we  shall  probably  have  to  deal  next  year  and 
the  year  after,  nor  can  we  analyze  the  types  of  unemploy- 
ment with  which  we  shall  be  faced.  We  do  not  have  the 
facts  which  the  British  system  gives. 

The  most  conspicuous  blunders  of  the  British  experience 


have  been  political.  I  doubt  whether  the  American  mind 
could  have  accepted  the  plan  of  dumping  all  the  unem- 
ployed on  the  unemployment  insurance  fund  without  pay- 
ment of  premiums.  "Yankee  sense"  functions  among  poli- 
ticians, and  clearly,  insurance  money  and  relief  money  ought 
to  fee  kept  in  separate  pockets. 

People  who  are  starving  must  of  course  be  relieved — the 
whole  of  modern  society  rests  on  some  such  conception. 
England  has  had  to  learn  by  a  costly  experience  that  a 
sound  insurance  scheme  cannot  bear  the  whole  burden  of 
this  social  obligation  in  time  of  emergency.  It  is  going  to 
be  a  difficult  business  from  the  wage-earner's  viewpoint  and 
on  the  side  of  the  public  too,  to  unscramble  the  eggs  and  get 
back  to  sound  actuarial  principles  for  the  unemployment  in- 
surance scheme,  to  adequate  relief  methods  for  the  unin- 
sured and  those  whose  insurance  is  insufficient  to  carry  them 
through  big  emergencies.  Whether  or  not  the  American 
temperament  would  have  permitted  us  to  fall  into  the  mistake 
of  dumping  relief  on  an  insurance  plan,  certainly  with  Eng- 
land's experience  freshly  before  us,  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
emergency  would  tempt  us  to  try  that  unsound  experiment. 

WHILE  social  insurance  theory  has  wide  application, 
the  mechanics  of  one  country's  scheme  cannot  be 
taken  over  bodily  by  another.  The  English  are  a  homo- 
geneous people,  with  a  common  language,  background  and 
tradition.  That  fact  affects  profoundly  the  problem  of  ad- 
ministering a  complex  law  which  touches  people's  lives  inti- 
mately. I  remember  sitting  in  a  referee's  court  where  sev- 
eral "doubtful"  claims  were  being  reviewed.  The  procedure 
is  informal.  The  claimant  tells  his  story  in  his  own  way. 
The  three  referees  ask  questions  about  any  points  which  are 
not  clear,  and  they  may  summon  witnesses  if  they  feel  that 
further  testimony  is  needed. 

None  of  the  claimants  whose  cases  I  heard  were  repre- 
sented by  counsel.  Most  of  them  were  unskilled  workers, 
but  they  were  able  to  make  a  clear  statement,  and  they  were 
fully  aware  of  their  rights  under  the  law.  One  man,  for 
instance,  had  a  fairly  involved  situation  to  describe  in  ex- 
plaining why  he  had  not  accepted  a  job  offered  through  the 
local  office.  If  the  facts  were  as  he  presented  them,  he  was 
justified  in  refusing  the  employment  under  his  trade-union 
regulations,  and  was  entitled  to  benefits.  The  referees  asked 
a  few  questions  to  clear  up  one  or  two  details,  then  allowed 
the  claim. 

"But  aren't  you  going  to  check  his  story?"  I  asked,  a 
good  deal  surprised. 

"That  hardly  seems  necessary,"  the  referee  replied.  "After 
all,  the  man  himself  knows  better  than  anyone  else  what  his 
union  regulations  are  and  how  the  work  offered  him  con- 
flicts with  them." 

Again  and  again,  I  was  impressed  by  this  British  habit  of 
believing  one  another.  It  simplifies  enormously  the  job  of 
administering  social  legislation. 

Another  element  which  unemployment  insurance  would 
have  to  take  into  account  in  this  country  is  the  question  of 
identification.  Your  English  workman  answers  all  his  life 
to  the  name  his  parents  gave  him.  In  this  country,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  Guiseppi  Catalano  may  be  Joe  Carter 
on  one  firm's  records,  Jim  Lane  on  the  books  of  another  em- 
ployer. In  administering  the  workmen's  compensation  law 
in  this  state  we  have  found  many  wage-earners  who,  with  no 
intent  to  deceive,  have  changed  their  names  with  almost 
every  job.  Their  own  names  are  hard  to  pronounce,  con- 
fusing to  spell,  and  a  shortened  version  of  the  real  name  is 


used  by  the  "boss"  and  by  fellow-workers.  Some  ready  and 
reasonably  fool-proof  system  of  identification  will  have  to  be 
devised  if  we  are  to  know  that  the  Tom  Paul  who  lost  his 
job  with  the  X  factory  last  month  is  the  Tim  Store  who 
was  "let"  out  by  the  Y  plant  in  May  and  whose  family 
know  him  as  Theophilus  .Sotiropoulos. 

Any  unemployment  insurance  measure  in  its  beginning  it 
experimental.  If  it  is  to  succeed  it  must  be  based,  so  far 
as  that  is  possible,  on  known  quantities.  For  this  reason, 
it  seems  to  me  unwise  to  consider  for  this  country  unemploy- 
ment-insurance plans  which  attempt  to  divide  the  benefit 
fund  by  industries.  So  far,  we  have  no  reliable  basis  on 
which  to  figure  rates  under  such  a  scheme.  Some  industries 
show  the  hazard  more  regularly  than  others — highly  seasonal 
occupations  like  the  building  trades,  for  example.  But  an 
insurance  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  drawn  with  the  big 
emergencies  in  mind.  Its  provisions  should  be  framed  to 
give  the  worker  some  security  in  times  of  widespread  un- 
employment and  so  safeguard  the  fund  so  that  it  will  be 
relatively  adequate  to  these  heavy  drains.  In  an  emergency  like 
the  current  one  we  cannot  say  that  one  industry  is  more  to 
blame  than  another  for  unemployment  or  for  under-employ- 
ment,  and  there  is  no  just  basis,  so  far  as  our  present  in- 
formation goes,  on  which  to  penalize  individual  employers 
or  groups  of  employers  for  the  situation  we  all  face  today. 
From  this  standpoint,  an  unemployment  insurance  plan 
ought  to  require  a  fairly  long  waiting  period — a  month,  or 
even  longer.  This  would  rule  out  minor  employment  breaks 
in  which  administration  is  difficult  and  expensive,  and  build 
up  the  fund  for  emergencies  against  which  no  degree  of  fore- 
thought or  thrift  can  protect  the  individual.  Where  the  wage- 
earner's  income  is  interrupted  or  reduced  for  shorter  periods, 
individual  "economic  planning"  should  be  supplemented  by 
some  other  form  of  relief  if  the  family  situation  requires  it. 

I  believe  that  industry  should  foot  the  bill  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  There  is  a  certain  theoretical  justice  in 
having  each  employe  contribute  directly,  but  practically  it 
is  a  complicated  scheme,  inevitably  leading  to  confusion  in 
administration.  All  forms  of  social  insurance  should,  so  far 
as  possible,  be  kept  impersonal  in  their  administration.  Ta 
have  Tom  Jones  and  Bill  Smith  each  putting  his  bit  into  the 
fund  introduces  a  highly  personal  element.  It  leads  to  fric- 
tion and  misunderstanding  by  a  dozen  roads,  particularly 
if,  in  the  experimental  stages,  the  plan  breaks  down  and  even 
those  who  have  paid  into  the  fund  do  not  receive  benefits 
enough  to  carry  them  over  a  major  unemployment  emer- 
gency. The  argument  that  the  benefits  will  "mean  more" 
to  the  workers  if  they  have  contributed  directly  to  the  fund 
seems  to  me  a  sentimental  consideration.  Our  experience 
with  workmen's  compensation  does  not  indicate  that  it  has 
any  basis  in  fact. 

THE  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  successful  compulsory 
unemployment  insurance  in  this  country  have  often  been 
indicated:  first,  the  complication  of  competition  between  in- 
dustries in  different  states  and  under  different  laws;  second, 
the  danger  of  "politics"  entering  into  the  legislative  ex- 
tension of  benefits  and  into  the  administration  of  the  law. 
This  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  unsound  position 
of  the  British  scheme.  As  a  method  of  meeting  these  dif- 
ficulties I  should  like  to  see  a  group  of  industrial  states  ex- 
periment with  an  Insurance  Authority,  modeled  on  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Such  an 
authority  would  have  to  be  set  up  by  treaty  between  the 
states,  and  would  be  empowered  (Continued  on  page  173) 


Once    carried    on    in    local    butcher    shops,    modern   transportation    has   made    meat   packing   a    vast 
factory  industry  using  machines  and  mass  production  to  turn  live  stoc\  into  stea\s,  chops  and  roasts 


Guaranteed  Time  in  the  Stock  Yards 


By  HAROLD  H.  SWIFT 


'ROM  Texas,  Montana,  Iowa,  New  Mexico, 
and  a  score  of  other  states,  come  long  trains 
of  cars,  loaded  with  live  stock, — the  raw 
material  of  the  packing  industry.  They 
are  moving  toward  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Denver,  Fort  Worth  and  other 
packing  centers.  Cattle  men,  sheep  raisers,  farmers  who 
have  converted  their  corn  into  hogs,  have  decided  to  sell. 
Various  reasons  prompt  them.  Shipment  at  a  particular  time 
may  be  due  to  a  radio  broadcast  of  market  prices;  to  some 
obligation  that  must  be  met  or  purchase  made;  it  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  to  hold  the  animals  longer  means  loss — 
they  are  ready  for  market,  winter  approaches,  there  is  a 
drouth  or  food  shortage ;  or  there  may  be  numerous  other 
reasons.  At  any  rate,  the  action  of  the  various  live-stock 
producers  is  uncoordinated.  The  ranchman  in  Montana 
may  have  an  entirely  different  motive  for  selling  from  that 
of  the  farmer  in  Iowa.  The  size  and  kind  of  their  flocks 
and  herds  may  differ.  One  may  decide  to  ship  for  Mon- 
day's market  and  the  other  for  Wednesday's.  The  four 
or  five  million  live-stock  farmers  in  the  United  States  are 
individualistic  so  far  as  the  disposition  of  their  live  stock 
is  concerned.  The  larger  packer  does  not  know  what  to 
expect,  but  in  order  to  encourage  a  constant  cash  market  must 
take  what  comes,  whether  the  quantity  be  large  or  small. 
Add  to  this  situation  the  danger  of  injury  in  shipment 
and  of  shrinkage  in  weight,  the  perishability  of  fresh  meat, 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  large  force  of  skilled,  semi- 
skilled, and  unskilled  labor,  and  the  further  need  of  an 
efficient  buying  and  selling  organization,  and  you  have  some 
idea  of  the  complexities  involved  in  modern  meat  packing. 
Before  the  railroads  tapped  the  sources  of  live  stock  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  the  packing  industry  was  a  com- 
paratively small  affair,  largely  local  both  in  purchasing  and 
distribution.  It  is  true  that  large  herds  were  driven  over 
long  trails  to  distant  railroads  for  shipment  to  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago,  but  the  receipt  of  thousands  of  animals  in  daily 
shipments,  as  is  now  the  case,  was  unknown.  The  packing 
industry  as  we  know  it  today  did  not  exist;  facilities  for 
supplying  public  demand  were 


terial  by  refrigerator  cars  to  branch  houses  and  distant  con- 
suming centers.  It  was  the  refrigerator  car  which  did  most 
to  open  the  markets  of  the  East  to  the  live-stock  grower 
of  the  West. 

Processing  live  stock  into  beef  steaks,  lamb  chops,  and 
pork  roasts  is  even  more  complex  than  purchasing  the  raw 
material.  Today  meat  is  only  one  part  of  the  packer's  output. 
In  producing  it,  he  also  provides  raw  materials  for  many 
other  industries  —  hides  for  leather,  wool  for  carpets  and 
clothing,  glands  that  are  the  basis  of  life-saving  drugs,  glue 
for  furniture  factories  and  hundreds  of  other  industries, 
gelatin  for  the  table  and  to  make  motion-picture  films  run 
more  smoothly. 

THE  packer's  problem  also  embraces  the  whole  range 
of  live-stock  production  and  marketing.  For  a  good 
many  years,  efforts  have  been  made  to  work  out  a  better 
system  of  regulating  the  inflow  of  live  stock,  but  it  is  still 
far  from  satisfactory.  During  the  war,  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration zoned  the  country,  and  shipments  were  arranged  so 
that  they  reached  market  from  different  sections  on  certain 
days.  Some  railroads  have  maintained  regular  shipping  days 
to  a  certain  extent  and  issue  advance  estimates  of  receipts. 
Live-stock  growers'  organizations  keep  in  close  touch  with 
conditions  and  issue  advice  to  shippers  on  market  trends. 
The  Government,  through  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Eco- 
nomics, gathers  information  from  the  packers  and  other 
sources  on  meat  trade  conditions,  broadcasts  it,  and  issues 
bulletins  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Live-stock  commission 
houses  keep  their  shippers  posted  by  bulletins  and  even  by 
telephone  and  telegraph.  But  live  stock  is  raised  on  nearly 
every  farm  in  the  great  Central  West  and  to  control  its 
flow  to  any  appreciable  extent  when  it  is  ready  for  market 
is  too  great  a  task  for  the  agencies  now  at  work.  The 
packer  may  receive  twenty-four  hours'  notice  of  shipments 
headed  for  a  certain  stock  yards,  but  even  so,  it  is  only  an 
estimate  and  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  live  stock.  Since  a  car  of  cattle  would  mean 
20  animals,  a  car  of  hogs  75  to  125,  and  a  car  of  lambs  250 

_     to  300,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
very  meager,   and   distribution  is  virtually  impossible  to  secure 

was  chiefly  a  problem  of  im-  "Once  I  worked  two  weeks  for  60  cents  a     accurate    advance    information 

mediate  environment.  day,"  a  stock-yard's  employe  said,  speaking     under    present    conditions. 

But   the    development    of      Of  oid  times     And  his  feUow.worker,  telling     Whether  the  receipts  are  large 
transportation  and  the  improve-      Q/    conditiom    toda       added     «The    *O-hour     °^  small,  the  packer  furnishes 

™mpt  cash  market  and  by 


doing  so,  frequently  puts  aim- 


ment  of   communication   made  anfee             ^              ^/       put  a  man  on 

possible    the    establishment    of  J       ,         „     „,.            '             r     y            •.,        t  •   i 

large  packing  centers.     These  «»  *«*?•       ?  he  complex  factors  with  which  ^  in  a  difficult  position   Cat. 

were  conveniently  located  near  the  ^meat-packing  industry  has  to  wrestle  in  de    sornetimes    shrink    fifty 

centers  of  live-stock  production,  trying  to  steady  production  and  employment,  pounds   a   daV)   which    at    IO 

Here  the  shipper  could  send  how  the  plan  of  guaranteed  time  was  evolved,  cents  a  pound  is  $5   a  nead. 

his    animals    with    minimum  what    it    means    in    business   and   in    human  Such  shrinkage  seriously  affects 

transportation     charges,      and  terms  to  management,  to  workers,  to   the  com-  the    small    margin    of    profit 

from    here    the    packer    could  munity  "back  of  the  yards,"  is  here  told  by  which,  in  the  packing  industry, 

distribute    the    processed    ma-  Harold  H.   Swift    of  Swift   and    Company,  in  spite  of  economies  that  cut 
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overhead  charges,  has  recently  averaged  less  than  $i  a  head. 
This  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  live  stock  to  be 
expected  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  means  uncer- 
tainty in  the  labor  situation.  To  maintain  a  large  force  in 
idleness,  when  there  is  no  work  to  do,  is  obviously  an  eco- 
nomic loss.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  work  is 
suddenly  thrust  upon  us  and  we  do  not  have  a  sufficiently 
large  working  force  to  care  for  it  promptly,  that  also  is  an 
economic  loss  because  our  product  is  perishable,  shrinks  very 
rapidly,  and  cannot  be  stored  so  as  to  equalize  production. 
If  a  small  force  must  work  extra  hours  to  care  for  it,  we 
lose  through  payment  of  overtime.  It  is  almost  impossible 


Bill  IB 

nritii 


When  the  stoc\  yards 
were  out  on  the  edge 
of  the  prairie — and 
an  airplane  view  of 
a  complex  modern 
meat'pac\ing  plant 

for  the  packing  in- 
dustry to  have  a  uni- 
form day,  and  to 
work  on  a  rigid  sched- 
ule. Left  unregulated, 
this  situation  mani- 
festly means  hardship 
for  the  worker — 
broken  time,  fluctu- 
ating earnings,  con- 
stant uncertainty. 

Some  twenty  years 

ago,  Swift  &  Company  took  measures  to  alleviate  the  de- 
moralizing economic  conditions  of  the  wage  earners  in  the 
packing  industry.  With  other  large  packers,  we  have  been 
able  to  establish  an  elastic  schedule  which  now  takes  care 
of  the  situation  within  reasonably  satisfactory  limits. 

The  Company  payrolls  before  1912  give  mute  testimony 
to  the  irregularity  of  working  hours  and  the  undepend- 
ability  of  the  worker's  pay.  Take  Christmas  week  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  colorful  season  of  the  year,  a  time  above  all 
when  the  workman  wants  a  dependable  wage.  The  case 
of  a  cattle  butcher  employed  at  the  Chicago  plant  is  typical 
of  the  conditions  existing  before  the  present  plan  was  de- 
veloped. An  examination  of  the  payrolls  for  Christmas 
week  in  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  shows  that  this 
man  was  paid  for  only  nineteen,  twenty-one  and  twenty 
hours  respectively.  Further,  he  had  been  working  short 


and  irregular  hours  for  many  weeks  before  the  holidays 
and  had  had  no  opportunity  to  plan  for  anything  beyond 
meeting  the  bare  necessities.  When  a  man's  wife  and  chil- 
dren awoke  on  Christmas  morning  to  a  condition  of  that 
kind,  could  life  to  them  mean  anything  but  existence,  con- 
stantly threatened  by  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  disap- 
pointment? 

Or,  take  the  case  of  an  employe  on  our  payrolls  in  the 
year  1909,  who  was  called  out  early  Monday  morning  but 
was  sent  home  after  six  hours  of  work;   on  Tuesday  he 
worked  five  hours;  on  Wednesday  only  two;  Thursday,  he 
was  sent  home  at  ten  in  the  morning  after  three  hours'  work ; 
on  Friday  he  was  not  needed  at  all ;  and 
on  Saturday  worked  only  until  noon — a 
total  for  the  week  of  twenty-one  hours. 
Intermittent  employment,   days  of  en- 
forced idleness,  the  uncertainty  at  seven 
o'clock    in    the    morning   whether    work 
would  last  one  hour,  or  four,  or  twelve, 
was   dispiriting   and    demoralizing,    espe- 
cially   when    uppermost    in     the    wage- 
earner's  mind  was  the  certainty  that  short 
and    irregular    hours,    with    consequent 
lower  pay,  is  not  an  acceptable  answer  to 
the  demands  of  landlord  and  grocer,  and 
that  the  delivery  of  coal  in  zero  weather 
is  contingent  upon  ability  to  pay. 

So  Swift  &  Com- 
pany, back  in  1912, 
offered  guaranteed 
time  as  a  partial 
remedy  to  the  situ- 
ation. This  guarantee 
does  not  mean  a  guar- 
anteed job.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  our 
business,  there  come 
slack  periods  of  some 
duration  when  we  do 
not  require  a  maxi- 
mum working  force 
and  lay-offs,  so  far  as 
we  can  now  see,  are 
unavoidable.  Guar- 
anteed time  does 
mean,  however,  that 
so  long  as  a  worker  is 

on  the  payroll,  he  is  guaranteed  pay  for  a  definite  number 
of  hours,  whether  he  actually  works  full  time  or  not.  The 
guarantee  is  now  in  effect  at  twenty-seven  of  our  packing 
plants.  Throughout  the  organization,  wage  earners  are  paid 
on  an  hourly,  not  a  piece-work  basis,  with  an  "incentive" 
plan  which  gives  the  worker  extra  pay  for  extra  skill  and 
efficiency. 

In  the  beginning,  we  established  a  guarantee  of  forty 
hours  a  week.  This  later  was  increased  to  forty-five  hours, 
but  during  the  war  was  again  reduced  to  forty  hours  by 
federal  Judge  Alschuler,  acting  as  arbiter  in  packing-house 
labor  matters,  when  he  established  a  norm  of  forty-eight 
hours  a  week.  The  statement  he  issued  at  that  time  is  il- 
luminating,— "The  existing  45-hour  guarantee  of  Swift  is 
entirely  too  close  to  a  48-hour  week  at  the  new  basic  day 
schedule  to  be  wholly  fair." 
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Since  Judge  Alschuler's  suggestion,  we  have  continually 
striven  for  a  48-hour  week,  and  have  come  very  close  to 
accomplishing  it  on  an  average.  The  average  number  of 
hours  worked  per  week  since  the  war  by  the  five  to  six 


thousand  workers  at  the  Chicago  plant  has  been  48.9  hours, 
the  lowest  being  46.1  hours  a  week  in  the  year  1919,  and 
the  highest  50.3  hours  in  1923.  The  same  general  condi- 
tion holds  true  for  approximately  twenty-five  thousand  em- 
ployes in  all  our  packing  plants. 

Sometimes  the  exigencies  of  the  business  require  that 
an  employe  work  more  than  ten  hours  in  one  day,  or 
more  than  fifty-five  hours  in  a  week,  and  in  that  event 
it  is  our  practice  to  pay  him  one  and  a  half  the  regular 
rate  for  overtime.  From  1919,  when  overtime  payments 
began,  to  1931,  payments  for  overtime  have  ranged  from 
$144,000  to  $1,600,000,  the  average  being  $453,000  a 
year. 

On  the  other  hand,  payments  for  unworked  guaranteed 
time  from  1912  to  1931  have  run  from  an  approximate  mini- 
mum of  $25,000  to  a  maximum  of  $400,000  a  year,  the  aver- 
age being  $103,000. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  concern  of  business  management  to 
avoid  both  the  extremes  of  over- 
time and  of  unworked  guaranteed 
time,  as  a  reduction  in  these  pay- 
ments accrues  to  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned, — the  live-stock  pro- 
ducer, the  workman,  the  company, 
and  the  consumer,  but  the  work- 
man in  particular  by  giving  him 
stable  employment  over  longer 
periods  of  time. 

Guaranteed  time  has  helped  to 
banish  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
and  fear  of  uncertain  pay.  I  have 
in  mind  the  experience  of  three 
employes. 

The  first  began  work  for  Swift 
&  Company  in  1886,  and  is  still 
employed.  Not  long  ago,  in  talk- 
ing with  a  member  of  our  Indus- 
trial Relations  staff  about  former 
conditions  and  the  effect  of  guar- 
anteed time,  this  man  expressed 
himself  as  follows : 

I  had  a  family  of  seven  small 
children  and  there  were  weeks  when 
we  made  as  low  as  seventeen  hours. 
Of  course,  there  were  times  in  the 


busy  season  when  we  would  have  full  weeks,  continuing  for 
a  long  time,  but  we  never  knew  what  to  expect.  It  kept  me 
worried  to  know  how  I  was  going  to  take  care  of  my  family, 
let  alone  build  a  home,  for  I  never  could  see  one  weelc 
ahead.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  buy  property,  although 

my  wife  and  I  always 
talked  about  it  and 
looked  forward  to  it. 
When  we  were  put  on 
guaranteed  time  it  was 
a  big  load  off  my  mind. 
Soon  after,  I  bought  a 
lot.  and  soon  after  that 
built  the  house,  and  we 
still  live  there  and  have 
brought  up  eleven  chil- 
dren. 

The  second  em- 
ploye, who  started 
work  for  Swift  &  Com- 
pany in  1907,  had  the 
following  to  say: 

The  40-hour  guarantee  has  been  a  splendid  thing  for  the  men, 
because  it  has  practically  put  a  man  on  a  salary.  Before,  one 
week  we  would  get  a  pretty  good  check,  but  we  wouldn't  have 
any  idea  what  it  would  be  the  next  week.  You  couldn't  plan 
ahead  on  your  living  or  anything  else.  It  wasn't  safe  to  try  to 
buy  a  home  or  make  any  investment  that  called  for  regular  pay- 
ments. You  might  run  into  a  stretch  where  the  pay  for  a 
number  of  weeks  would  be  way  down.  I  remember  when  the 
earnings  ran  as  low  as  $8  a  week.  You  just  had  to  trust  to 
luck  and  no  use  trying  to  make  any  plans.  I  hope  the  4O-hour 
guarantee  will  never  be  done  away  with. 

A  third  employe,  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  early 
days,  said : 

We  never  knew  when  we  came  out  in  the  morning  how  many 
hours  we  might  get  in.  Some  days  the  foreman  would  come 
around  and  clap  his  hands — "Eleven  o'clock;  go  home,  boys" — 
that  meant  60  cents.  Pretty  tough !  Some  weeks  the  pay  would 
be  less  than  $5  for  the  week.  Once,  I  worked  two  weeks  at  60 
cents  a  day. 

Stabilized  employment  is  a  goal   toward  which  we   are 


Employe  representation 
functions    well    in    this 
industry  which  uses  com- 
plex  new  machine  processes 
as    well    as   very    old   s\ills 
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continually  striving,  and  guaranteed  time  has  contributed 
to  that  end.  It  has  called  for  cooperative  effort  all  along  the 
line.  The  live-stock  buyer  gives  more  thought  to  the  prob- 
lem because  he  is  vitally  interested  in  having  his  purchases 
transformed  into  edible  products  at  the  lowest  possible  pro- 
duction cost.  The  superintendent  has  contributed  his  share 
of  effort  because  he  is  not  only  interested  in  low  production 
costs  but  also  knows  that  a  satisfied  force  works  better  and 
more  economically  and  that  his  life  is  pleasanter  when  dealing 
with  satisfied  rather  than  disgruntled  people.  The  sales  de- 
partments give  more  thought  to  the  problem  of  steady  work 
and  try  to  adjust  their  demands  for  product  so  as  to  conform 
with  reasonable  production  schedules  and  thus  have  a  lower- 
cost  product  to  sell. 

WHEN  the  supply  of  live  stock  is  small  and  it  is  esti- 
mated the  organized  working  force  cannot  be  given 
from  forty-three  to  forty-eight  hours'  work  a  week  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  the  gangs  are  diminished.  A  man  is 
not  guaranteed  his  job,  but  both  for  humane  reasons  and  for 
purely  business  reasons,  it  is  better  and  cheaper  to  keep  him 
than  to  let  him  out  one  week  and  rehire  him  the  next ;  he  is 
not  laid  off  unless  there  is  likelihood  of  decreasing  supplies 
of  raw  product  over  a  several  weeks'  period.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  live-stock  prospects  point  toward  heavy  receipts  and 
the  probaible  working  time  of  the  gang  is  estimated  to  be  for 
several  weeks  from  fifty-two  to  fifty-five  hours  or  more, 
the  size  of  the  force  is  increased.  When  it  is  necessary  to  lay 
off  employes  during  the  week,  they  are  paid  for  a  minimum 
of  six  and  two-thirds  hours  a  day  for  the  time  they  are  on 
the  payroll. 

The  procedure  seems  simple,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  very 
often  estimates  do  not  turn  out  to  be  correct  and  arrange- 
ments have  to  be  modified  on  short  notice.  The  live-stock 
buyer  may  have  expected  more  or  less  stock  than  actually 
turns  up  at  the  market;  a  storm  may  upset  train  and  truck 
schedules;  an  unusual  price  situation  may  develop  which 
induces  shippers  to  send  more  or  less  stock  than  is  expected. 
Any  number  of  contingencies,  causing  temporary  uncertainty 
between  buyer  and  superintendent,  must  be  adjusted 
promptly  because  time  is  a  vital  factor  in  handling  a  perish- 
able product. 

By  stabilizing  employment  and  regulating  hours,  employes 
have  been  enabled  to  regulate  their  lives  and  provide  with 
more  assurance  for  the  needs  and  comfort  of  their  families. 
This  has  improved  community  morale  and  so  yielded  social 
dividends.  When  the  worker  is  able  to  pay  his  bills  and  put 
aside  regular,  even  though  small,  savings,  he  develops  a 
measure  of  self-confidence  and  becomes  an  asset  to  the  com- 
munity. His  well  being  is  reflected  in  savings  banks,  better 
homes,  and  civic  improvements. 

As  evidence  of  the  influence  of  our  effort  to  regularize  em- 
ployment, I  offer  the  following  statement  from  the  presi- 
dent of  an  old  and  influential  bank  which  is  patronized  ex- 
tensively by  packing-house  workers  and  by  business  concerns 
in  the  district  where  a  majority  of  the  workers  live: 

I  feel  that  the  plan  whereby  the  wage  earners  are  guaranteed 
forty  hours  a  week  has  proved  decidedly  to  their  advantage.  This 
observation  is  based  on  contacts  and  experience  had  with  thess 
people  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Our  bank  has  loaned  in  the  ag- 
gregate a  large  amount  of  money  to  buy,  build,  and  improve 
homes  in  the  area  where  stock-yards'  wage  earners  reside,  and 
I  can  say  without  reservation  that  we  have  had  very  little  dif- 
ficulty with  them  through  delinquencies. 

I  have  talked  with  the  officers  of  a  number  of  Building  and 


Loan  Associations  operating  in  this  neighborhood  and  learn 
that  their  experience  has  been  similar  to  ours. 

When  an  employe  is  reasonably  sure  that  his  pay  will  be  reg- 
ular and  constant,  he  will  usually  budget  his  affairs  to  meet  his 
obligations. 

The  fact  that  our  bank,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  territory 
where  these  employes  reside,  is  in  amount  of  savings  deposits 
the  eighth  largest  bank  in  Chicago,  would  seem  to  emphasize  the 
frugality  and  thriftiness  of  stock-yards  workers. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  stock-yards  district  is  the 
University  of  Chicago  Settlement.  For  thirty-five  years, 
social  workers  residing  there  have  studied  the  needs  of  the 
neighborhood  and  have  come  to  know  intimately  the  life  of 
the  people.  One  of  the  Settlement  workers,  a  woman  who 
has  lived  there  since  the  plan  for  guaranteed  time  first  went 
into  effect,  makes  this  significant  observation: 

The  forty-hour  guarantee  has  been  a  large  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  change  in  the  standard  of  living  in  the  district.  The 
guarantee  is  like  an  insurance.  When  I  first  came  into  the  dis- 
trict, eighteen  years  ago,  I  was  not  well  versed  in  packing  house 
practices,  but  I  soon  learned  of  the  irregularity  in  working 
hours.  I  can  say  the  assurance  of  the  people  I  have  talked 
with,  knowing  that  they  were  going  to  get  at  least  a  minimum 
amount  of  money  each  week,  has  raised  their  standards;  they 
feel  much  more  secure  and  certain  of  their  homes.  A  great 
deal  of  fear  has  been  taken  out  of  their  lives,  which  is  always 
there  when  there  is  uncertainty  concerning  work.  This  and 
other  changes,  particularly  the  fact  that  about  60  per  cent  now 
get  vacations,  has  developed  a  sense  of  liberty. 

THE  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  brought  many 
changes  in  our  industry  and  in  the  stock-yards  commu- 
nity. When  I  was  a  boy,  the  packing  industry  was  re- 
puted to  be  made  up  of  low-standard  and  low-paid  work- 
ers, serving  long  hours  or  no  hours,  working  in  an  unsatis- 
factory environment.  "Back  of  the  Yards"  was  suggestive 
of  crude  and  unsanitary  conditions.  The  district  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bubbly  Creek,  on  the  west  by  the 
city  garbage  dumps,  on  the  east  by  the  Stock  Yards,  and  on 
the  south  by  open  prairie.  Only  two  streets  in  the  whole 
district  were  paved.  Board  walks  were  used  for  sidewalks. 
Parks,  libraries,  bathing  facilities,  and  playgrounds  were 
unknown.  Schools  were  altogether  inadequate.  The  pop- 
ulation was  composed  mostly  of  recently  arrived  immigrants, 
who  had  come  principally  from  peasant  villages  and  agri- 
cultural surroundings.  They  were  thrown  into  an  indus- 
trial community  of  thirty  thousand  to  forty  thousand  people 
under  entirely  new  working  conditions,  understanding  no 
English  and  little  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  country. 
Americanization  was  an  unknown  term,  and  the  Settlement 
idea  was  still  in  its  incipiency.  Very  little  consideration 
was  given  to  the  social  and  economic  problems  arising  from 
migration.  Many  of  these  immigrants  were  transients,  hop- 
ing only  to  earn  enough  to  move  to  another  locality  or  to 
return  to  some  foreign  land. 

It  was  from  this  district  that  the  packing  industry  drew 
most  of  its  labor  supply. 

Our  problem  has  been  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
\vhich  our  employes  live  and  work,  and  to  interpret  America 
to  them.  This  has  involved  not  only  the  conservation  of 
industrial  resources  and  the  promotion  of  economic  progress, 
but  also  the  formulation  of  broad  and  fundamental  social 
policies.  It  has  not  been  simply  a  matter  of  production, 
sales  and  profits,  but  an  understanding  of  human  relations 
and  a  provision  for  human  needs.  The  individual  employe 
coming  under  industrial  supervision,  has  the  right  to  fair 
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treatment  and  sympathetic  aid  in  his  adjustments,  and  the 
place  of  industry  in  the  community  is  not  isolated  but  in- 
tegral with  the  life  of  all  the  people. 

During  the  intervening  years,  there  has  been  steady  prog- 
ress throughout  the  district,  not  only  in  civic  improvements, 
but  also  in  higher  standards  of  living.  The  population  of 
the  stock-yards  neighborhood  is  still  largely  made  up  of  for- 
eign born  and  their  descendants.  Since  1900,  more  Poles 
and  Lithuanians  than  any  other  nationality  have  settled 
here.  A  great  many  of  these  people  have  become  natural- 
ized and  take  an  active  interest  in  civic  affairs.  Our  work- 
ing force  is  still  drawn  largely  from  foreign  groups,  with  the 
further  addition  of  Negro  labor  which  has  migrated  from 
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crowd  over  and  nod  to  the  one  he  wanted  and  that  man  was 
hired.  That  meant  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  places  in  one 
plant  where  men  would  be  hired.  I  have  seen  from  175  to 
200  standing  at  every  house. 

The  labor  turnover  in  those  days  was  excessively  high, 
but  with  the  establishment  of  a  central  employment  office, 
placed  under  the  management  of  a  trained  person  who  is 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  all  departments,  labor  turnover 
has  been  reduced  materially.  At  a  number  of  our  larger 
plants  the  month  of  minimum  employment  now  varies  -less 
than  15  per  cent  from  the  month  of  maximum  employment. 

Other  measures  have  been  taken  to  lessen  the  workers' 
feeling  of  insecurity.  Today  there  are  more  than  sixteen 


Moving   tables   carry    cuts  of   meat   from   process   to   process.    The  man  who  trims  hams -must  have  speed. 

precision  and  judgment,  and  his  job  is  a.  skilled  one 


the  South  in  recent  years.  At  the  Chicago  plant,  for  example, 
the  working  force  represents  twenty-six  nationalities,  and 
about  65  per  cent  are  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage. 

There  are  some  who  recall  the  time  when  long  lines  of 
men  besieged  the  ten  or  twelve  places  at  the  plant  where 
workers  were  hired.  One  of  our  former  employes,  a  man 
seventy  years  of  age,  now  retired  on  pension,  who  started 
to  work  for  us  in  1882,  makes  the  following  comment: 

Times  were  hard,  and  in  those  days  there  was  no  employ- 
ment office.  The  men  would  gather  in  the  street  in  front  of 
the  department  where  they  worked  before  and  wait  for  the 
foreman  to  come  out.  If  he  wanted  a  man,  he  would  look  the 


hundred  on  our  pension  roll.  The  plan,  which  applies  alike 
to  office  and  plant  employes,  was  inaugurated  in  1916,  and 
is  maintained  wholly  at  Company  expense.  Men  who  have 
served  the  Company  continuously  for  twenty-five  years  are 
pensioned  at  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  women,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five.  Provision  is  also  made  for  employes  who  have  be- 
come permanently  incapacitated  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  and  whose  services  have  been  continuous  for  fifteen 
years.  The  number  of  employes  with  long  service  records 
is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  Swift 
&  Company  that  in  a  total  working  force  of  about  fifty 
thousand,  there  are  now  on  the  payrolls  nearly  six  thou- 
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sand  men  and  women  who 
have  been  there  fifteen  years 
or  longer. 

The  Company  also  pro- 
vides free  medical  service 
and  maintains  an  Employe 
Benefit  Association,  through 
which  employes  may  obtain 
insurance  against  accident 
and  incapacity,  as  well  as 
group  life  insurance,  at  mini- 
mum cost. 

Other  considerations 
granted  by  Swift  &  Company 
tend  to  build  up  a  satisfied 
working  force.  In  addition  to 
the  customary  vacations  al- 
lowed to  office  and  steady 
time  workers,  the  hourly 
paid  workers,  both  men  and 
women,  who  have  served  the 
Company  four  and  three 
years  respectively,  are  given 
one  week's  vacation  with  pay,  and  after  ten  years'  service 
are  given  two  weeks.  Last  year,  54  per  cent  of  the  hourly 
paid  men  and  37  per  cent  of  the  hourly  paid  women  in  our 
packing  plants  had  vacations,  and  18  per  cent  of  the  pack- 
ing house  employes,  excluding  office  workers,  enjoyed  two 
weeks'  vacation. 

One  very  helpful  feature  in  promoting  a  closer  under- 
standing and  feeling  of  industrial  unity  is  our  plant  news- 
paper in  which  department  personals,  articles  of  general 
information,  and  items  of  particular  interest  to  the  employe 
are  published.  Cash  awards  are  given  for  helpful  ideas. 
Free  training  schools,  as  a  means  of  self-development,  are 
maintained  at  many  of  our  larger  units;  correspondence 
courses  are  also  offered.  Altogether  more  than  five  thousand 
employes  are  enrolled.  To  encourage  participation  in  civic 
matters,  we  pay  our  employes  when  they  are  on  jury  service. 
Saving  is  encouraged  by  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
Swift  &  Company  stock  on  the  partial-payment  plan.  This 
has  been  in  effect  for  many  years  with  the  result  that  out  of 
a  total  of  forty-seven  thousand  shareholders  thirteen  thou- 
sand are  employes,  who  own  12  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock 
of  $150,000,000. 

The   Company    has,    too,    a    plan    for    employes'    repre- 
sentation, which   has  been  in  effect  for  ten  years.     Under 
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this,  an  equal  number  of 
employe  and  management 
representatives  discuss  and 
settle  all  matters  affecting 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  and 
conditions  of  employment. 
It  has  been  successful  in 
creating  a  closer  under- 
standing and  better  coopera- 
tion throughout  the  organi- 
zation. 

While  conditions  for  the 
past  twenty  or  thirty  years 
have  shown  a  marked  im- 
provement, our  problems  are 
by  no  mean  solved,  either 
from  the  labor  or  the  man- 
agement point  of  view.  Our 
plant  assemblies  are  con- 
stantly dealing  with  changes 
in  working  conditions.  Lay- 
offs still  o  c  c  u  r — and  will 
continue  so  long  as  we  have 
slack  seasons  and  no  definite  knowledge  of  live-stock  receipts 
and  have  no  way  to  carry  over  our  perishable  product  from 
seasons  of  plenty  to  seasons  of  scarcity  to  equalize  produc- 
tion. Our  human  relations  program  is  still  in  process  of 
evolution.  Guaranteed  time  and  the  other  efforts  I  have 
mentioned  do  not  afford  a  panacea  for  irregular  work  and 
labor  turnover,  but  are  steps  which  our  experience  has 
proved  to  be  in  the  right  direction. 

The  goal  toward  which  the  Company  has  been  aiming  in 
its  relations  with  workers  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
We  have  been  trying  to  recognize  the  rights  of  human  beings 
in  our  employ;  to  make  employment  more  secure;  to  pay  fair 
wages  and  make  this  possible  by  avoiding  waste  and  by  im- 
proving the  whole  business  machine;  to  lead  men,  not  to 
drive  them ;  to  provide  for  self-expression  on  the  part  of  the 
workers ;  to  keep  the  way  wide  open  for  their  education  and 
advancement,  and  maintain  close  cooperation  and  under- 
standing between  them  and  ourselves. 

The  effort  thus  far  expended  in  accomplishing  these  aims 
has  been  justified  many  times  over  by  the  results  both  to 
employer  and  employe — for  greater  efficiency,  initiative,  in- 
terest, and  well  being  among  our  working  force  mean  a 
stronger  industrial  organization,  increased  individual  hap- 
piness, and  a  better  community  life. 
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Medicine:  The  Tortoise- 
Why  Pick  on  It? 

By  DONALD  B.  ARMSTRONG,  M.D. 


The   turtle    lives   twixt   plated    decks, 

Which  practically  conceal  its  sex. 
I   think   it  clever  of  the   turtle, 

In   such   a  fix,  to  be  so  fertile. — OGDEN   NASH. 

G'HERE  are  various  things  that  the  practice  of 
medicine  might  be  called.   In  fact,  calling  or- 
ganized   medicine    names    and    mostly    bad 
names,  has  become  of  late  the  king  of  indoor 
sports,  as  any  one  knows  who  has  followed 
during  the  last  few  years  almost  any  of  the 
leading  lay  or  professional  periodicals.  As  an  art,  or  rather  as 
as  organism,  medicine  lives  on  the  social  structure.  Is  it  para- 
sitic? Perhaps  technically  so,  but  if  it  is,  it  represents  a  rare 
form  of  essential,  beneficent  parasitism.    Certainly  between 
the  social  structure  and  organized  medicine  there  is  a  high  de- 
gree of   mutual   interdependence — a   sort   of   symbiotic    re- 
lationship. 

But  parasite  or  not,  organized  medicine,  like  every  or- 
ganism vitally  related  to  its  parent  structure  and  to  the 
changing  environment  in  which  it  lives,  must  depend  for 
its  own  usefulness,  its  own  vitality,  and  in  fact  its  very 
survival,  upon  the  success  with  which  it  makes  certain  es- 
sential adaptations.  Is  organized  medicine,  like  the  hard- 
shelled  pterodactyl  in  biological  evolution,  destined,  through 
rigidity  and  inadaptability,  to  extinction?  If  it  were  much 
more  flexible,  would  its  survival  prospects  and  its  service- 
ability be  enhanced?  Should  it  perhaps  even  aspire  to  the 
chameleon-like  flexibility,  the  ever-changing  face  though 
ever-persistent  body,  of  charlatanism  ? 

Of  course,  all  mature  organizations  lose  elasticity  and  be- 
come hard-shelled.  Stiffness  and  old  age  develop  together. 
But  if  we  were  to  select  afresh  totem  animals  to  represent 
our  various  types  of  professional  organizations  in  the  zoo  of 
human  relationships,  could  any  group  or  movement  with  so 
much  justice  as  medicine  claim  the  tortoise  for  its  symbol — 
the  turtle  so  renowned  in  song  and  fable?  Surely  medi- 
cine has  lived  "twixt  plated  decks."  Surely  under  these 
circumstances  (or  indeed  aside  from  these  circumstances) 
its  fertility  in  contributions  to  science  and  to  human  wel- 
fare has  been  indeed  "clever,"  not  to  say  astounding.  Per- 
haps it  may  even  be  that  its  actual  survival  may  have 
depended  upon  its  great,  passive,  defensive  mechanism. 
Certainly  its  totem  animal  in  one  form  or  another  of  rep- 
tilian life,  has  "carried  on"  through  the  ages,  even  though 
certain  of  its  ancestral  forms  have  disappeared.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  forget  that  the  mesozoic  pterodactyl  was  not  only 
a  reptile,  but  one  that  had  even  learned  to  fly! 

So  much  for  survival.  The  parallel  elements  of  utility 
and  serviceability  should  perhaps  not  be  stressed  in  the  anal- 
ogy. f°r  "life  lor  life's  sake"  has  probably  always  been  a 
sufficient  justification  for  existence  to  the  turtle,  although  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  has  combined  with  his  remarkable  de- 
fensiveness  a  little  more  utility,  judged  by  human  standards, 
than  any  of  his  reptilian  relatives. 


Certainly  among  the  broadsides  against  medicine,  we  fre- 
quently hear  such  phrases  as  "inflexible  cult,"  "silly  anti- 
quated ethics,"  "lethargy  and  resistance  to  change,"  "hard- 
boiled  leadership,"  "hardshelled  organization,"  and  the  like. 
The  doctor  individually  and  in  his  organization  is  accused  of 
insensitiveness  to  new  demands  and  lack  of  awareness  to  new 
opportunities.  He  is  said  to  be  slow  to  seize  and  use  rela- 
tively new  approaches  to  clinical  and  preclinical  medicine, 
such  as  for  instance,  the  periodic  health  examination.  He 
is  said  to  be  blind  to  the  whole  field  of  the  private  practice  of 
preventive  medicine.  He  is  reported  to  be  in  opposition  to 
the  development  of  certain  preventive  medical  and  public- 
health  movements,  and  he  is  accused  of  leaving  the  initiative 
for  the  solution  of  the  economic  ills  of  medical  practice  to 
lay  leadership. 

No  doubt  some,  and  perhaps  all,  of  these  criticisms  are 
true  in  part  at  least.  Certainly  they  are  all  directed  at 
turtle-like  characteristics.  But  can  a  turtle  shed  its  shell? 
Can  it  acquire  joints  and  dance  to  the  tune  of  modern  so- 
cialization? If  not,  then  why,  after  all,  should  everyone  be 
"picking  on"  it?  If  the  medical  turtle  could  make  these 
adaptations,  should  it?  How  much  historical  justification 
it  there  for  its  tortoisian  attitude?  Are  there  any  inherent 
professional  assets,  or  outside  social  contributions  accreditable 
to  its  traditional  position  ?  "In  such  a  fix"  what  has  been  the 
medical  turtle's  fertility,  measured  in  social  service  and  in 
scientific  accomplishment  ? 

Suppose  It  Were  a  Jellyfish 

rT"'HE  writer  is  a  medical  man  and  for  two  or  three  dec- 
J_  ades  has  been  associated  with  doctors  and  medical  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  with  official  or  voluntary  associations 
working  in  the  medical  or  preventive  medical  fields.  Having 
given  some  observation  and  thought  to  the  problem,  he  is  very 
positively  of  the  belief  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  medicine  are  by-products  of  a  character- 
istic adhesion  to  tradition,  and  a  turtle-like  defense  against 
attack,  a  resistance  against  a  too  ready  adaptation  to  the 
pressure  of  outside  forces  or  internal  radical  or  reactionary 
demands.  These  factors  seem  to  be  in  part  responsible  for 
the  generally  high  standard  of  medical  service  in  the  past 
and  for  the  fact  that  the  medical  profession,  despite  its  limita- 
tions, has  worshipped,  if  not  always  practiced,  a  standard 
of  social  utility  unique  when  measured  against  any  other  pro- 
fession. In  other  words,  the  defects  of  medical  organization 
are  great,  but  the  assets  of  those  defects  when  measured  in 
the  social  scale  outweigh  the  defects  themselves.  Certainly 
some  things  have  been  lost,  perhaps  particularly  time.  Yet 
many  things  have  been  gained,  or  preserved  or  acquired 
eventually  on  a  basis  of  permanency  not  to  have  been  antici- 
pated if  the  medical  profession  had  had  for  its  totem  the 
jellyfish  rather  than  a  hard-shelled  representative  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 
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We  can  illustrate  this  point  of  view  by  very  few  examples 
only,  from  the  host  that  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  any 
student  of  the  problem.  Take  first  the  attacks  upon  organized 
medicine,  from  within  but  mainly  from  without,  of  the 
various  cults,  the  varieties  of  quackery  and  charlatanism, 
and  the  irregular  and  unstandardized  phases  of  the  so-called 
healing  art.  One  such  tidal  wave  was  homeopathy  which 
welled  up  from  the  unscientific  waters  of  the  social  struc- 
ture, and  which  the  turtle  for  the  most  part  appeared  to 
ignore.  At  first  he  pulled  in  his  head  and  resisted  invasion. 
He  dug  into  the  mud  and  was  not  swept  along  upon  a 
tide  of  popular  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Yet,  through  its 
ostrich-like  and  sort  of  Christian-Science  denial  of  the  ex- 
istence of  homeopathy,  this  new  approach  to  the  art  of  medi- 
cine was  forced  through  an  arduous  fire  of  verification,  re- 
sulting in  scraping  of  much  of  its  theoretical  absurdity,  and 
in  gradually  elevated  standards  of  classroom  instruction, 
school  equipment  and  professional  clinical  experience. 

Then  what  happened?  The  genuine  contribution  of 
homeopathy,  the  values  which  it  presented  for  acceptance  in 
general  medical  practice,  with  the  decreased  emphasis  which 
it  advantageously  brought  about  on  drug  therapy,  were  all 
gradually,  unconsciously  and  more  or  less  painlessly  ab- 
sorbed into  the  general  practice  of  medicine,  with  a  con- 
comitant decrease  in  homeopaths  as  such,  and  in  the  dis- 
tinctive educational  factories  for  their  production. 

The  basic  science,  with  all  its  limitations  and  blindness, 
stood  its  ground  on  a  secure  foundation  of  experience.  It 
was  not  swept  off  its  feet;  largely  it  ignored  or  condemned 
the  new  rival  for  popular  affection.  It  was  strong  enough  to 
hold  its  position  until  the  rival  was  forced  to  make  a  more 
presentable  appearance.  And  then  the  older  medicine  came 
out  of  the  contest  stronger  than  ever,  having  not  only  held 
its  position  but  having  absorbed  new  blood  from  the  move- 
ment so  strenuously  opposed — a  movement  made  fit  for 
absorption  by  this  very  opposition. 

And  now  comes  along  osteopathy,  and  perhaps  even  chiro- 
practic with  its  disputed  contributions  to  scientific  therapy. 
Other  new  phases  of  the  alleged  healing  art  are  springing 
up,  many  of  them  seemingly  with  little  or  no  scientific  basis 
for  existence.  Of  course,  the  individual  doctor  appears  im- 
pervious to  their  appeals.  His  armor  plates  present  no  fis- 
sures for  the  infiltration  of  medical  heresy. 

The    doctor's    armor   has   no   cracks — 
But  thus   you   tell   him   from   the  quacks. 

Yet  eventually  the  values  in  these  new  movements,  in  so 
far  as  they  exist,  will  be  admitted.  Note  what  is  happening 
to  osteopathy  today.  Gradually  in  various  states  the  stand- 
ards are  being  raised  for  the  preliminary  training  and  for 
the  professional  education  of  osteopaths.  In  a  few  places, 
both  in  hours,  in  subject  matter,  and  perhaps  even  in  equip- 
ment, they  tend  to  approach  at  least  the  minimum  standards 
of  orthodox  medicine.  At  the  same  time,  through  state  legis- 
lation, the  licensure  priviliges  of  osteopaths  are  being  broad- 
ened so  that  now,  in  some  states,  the  osteopath  may  not  only 
practice  osteopathy  but  may  legally  practice  minor  surgery, 
major  surgery,  obstetrics,  drug  therapy,  etc.  In  one  state 
at  least  one  group  of  osteopaths  is  said  to  be  on  an  abso- 
lutely identical  par  with  doctors  of  medicine.  All  of  this 
development  is  probably  the  result  of  a  number  of  influ- 
ences, but  conspicuous  among  these  forces  is  the  resistance 
of  medicine  to  invasion  or  to  dilution  or  to  contamination  or 
to  neutralization  by  an  element  not  hitherto  worthy  of  in- 


corporation. But,  where  at  least  a  minimum  medical  stand- 
ard is  reached,  osteopathy  will  be  absorbed  as  have  certain  of 
its  predecessors — the  other  healing-art  movements  originat- 
ing outside  the  medical  profession.  Critics  say  that  this  ab- 
sorption process  is  too  slow.  It  might  be  more  rapid  if  there 
were  less  resistance,  but  it  is  very  probable  th-t  a  more  rapid 
absorption  would  mean  less  purification,  would  limit  the 
force  that  tends  to  bring  the  training  to  a  higher  plane, 
would  involve  the  absorption  of  more  of  the  theoretical 
absurdities  inherent  in  the  new  movement,  and  would  not  so 
well  preserve  the  basic  values  of  orthodox  medicine  against 
a  vitiating  process  of  dilution. 

Other  waves,  somewhat  different  in  character,  have  arisen 
from  disturbances  in  the  social  fabric  and  have  washed 
against  the  shores  of  medicine.  Out  of  a  neurotic  and  ap- 
parently paranoid  personality  came  Christian  Science — full 
of  astounding  theories  about  malicious  animal  magnetism 
and  other  absurdities — yet  with  a  technique  that  is  working 
advantageously  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  physically  or 
mentally  ill  people.  About  the  same  time  came  out  of  Freud 
and  his  followers,  the  psychoanalytic  movement.  Of  course, 
the  medical  profession  was  very  resistant  and  blind  to  each. 
It  is  said  that  had  there  been  more  of  a  welcome  to  the  latter 
scientific  attack,  we  might  have  heard  less  of  the  former 
approach.  This  is  possibly  so,  yet  medicine's  resistance 
to  every  even  rational  attempt  at  the  use  of  the  mind  to  in- 
fluence the  ills  of  man,  has  possibly  forced  a  searching  justifi- 
cation of  the  psychoanalytic  procedure  which  in  the  end  can 
only  be  to  the  advantage  of  psychoanalysis,  of  medicine  and 
of  the  people.  Certainly  this  contribution  is  beginning  only 
now  to  find  its  place  in  medicine,  and  its  progress,  inevitably 
slow,  must  be  made  against  a  typically  hard-shelled  and 
moss-backed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
doctors  of  medicine  generally. 

Must  the  Turtle  Stretch  a  Leg? 

IF  medicine  offered  less  resistance  to  new  movements,  it 
could  only  be,  considering  "the  nature  of  the  beast,"  be- 
cause it  lacked  foundation  or  had  thrown  away  its  anchors 
(certain  of  which  might  be  more  accurately  described  as 
drags,  and  are  undoubtedly  in  part  composed  of  the  very 
human  elements  of  stupidity  and  prejudice).  Without  these 
foundations,  subject  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  medicine 
would  neither  be  a  rock  nor  would  it  be  founded  on  a  rock, 
but  rather  a  drifting  shallow  boat  swept  hither  and  thither 
on  the  angry  sea  of  quack  absurdities  and  as  yet  unproven 
therapeutic  projects. 

Presumably  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  excess  of  such  resist- 
ance to  change,  with  a  lack  of  adaptability,  is  responsible  not 
only  for  many  of  the  extinct  organisms  in  biological  evolu- 
tion, but  also  for  many  of  the  defunct  organizations  in  social 
evolution.  Even  in  these  cases  it  seems  probable  that  these 
retarding  influences  may  have  served  a  useful  preservative 
purpose  for  a  time.  Finally,  some  catastrophic  change  in 
environment  became  too  much  for  the  organism,  producing 
its  entire  elimination  or  (in  the  case  of  human  organization) 
a  radical  and  unrecognizable  transformation. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  new  influences  at  work  today 
that  would  thus  radically  change  medical  practice.  Indeed 
the  medical  profession  is  certainly  now  facing  many  new  at- 
tacks, perhaps  even  more  serious  than  those  already  referred 
to,  from  within  as  well  as  without.  Can  it  as  usual  "get 
by,"  maintain  its  nucleus  of  integrity  and  ultimately  serve 
a  constructive  purpose  by  "sitting  tight,"  or  is  the  time 
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about  to  come  when  the  turtle  for  once  must  "stretch  a  leg" 
and  acually  enter  the  race  against  the  disintegrating  influ- 
ences of  time  and  circumstance?  We  have  seen  what  sacri- 
fices and  what  accomplishments  have  historically  character- 
ized its  stolidity.  What  is  the  current  and  future  application 
of  this  experience? 

Over  and  above  all  that  has  gone  before,  though  with 
roots  back  into  the  past,  there  are  in  the  main  at  this  mo- 
ment two  major  attacks  being  made  upon  medicine  as  it  has 
operated  up  to  this  time.  One  of  these  is  certainly  a  genuine 
evil,  whereas  the  other,  more  or  less  looked  upon  as  a  threat 
against  its  integrity  by  the  medical  profession,  if  not  a  men- 
ace to  its  ultimate  existence,  is  to  say  the  least  a  profoundly 
disturbing  element  in  its  future  course.  We  refer  to  the 
commercialization  of  current  medicine  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  threat  of  socialization  on  the  other.  The  latter  in  this 
country  is  still  a  vague  factor  and  variously  envisioned  in 
the  minds  of  medical  men.  The  former,  however,  is  an  un- 
fortunate reality,  characterized  by  doubtful  publicity  and  ad- 
vertising ventures,  by  all  the  evils  of  the  split-fee  system, 
by  an  excessive  and  unregulated  if  not  sometimes  fraudulent 
specialization,  and  apparently  by  other  widely  alleged  evils, 
such  as  the  competitive  sale  of  hospital  appointments,  t 
exploitation  of  patients  in  private  commercial  hospitals, 

and  so  on.  .  , 

Each  of  these  new  and  undesirable  developments  migrr 
be  discussed  at  some  length,  but  here  we  may  very  briefly 
touch  upon  only  one  of  them  by  way  of  illustration,  and  that 
one  is  perhaps  relatively  a  lesser  evil,  namely,  the  advertis- 
ing "menace."    Certainly  the  movements  to  induce  the  med- 
ical  profession   to   take  up   individual    medical   advertising 
and  the  influences  that  would  exploit  professional  medical 
opinion   for  dubious  or  in   fact  for  even  valid  commercial 
purposes,  if  permitted  to  grow  uninhibited,  would  destroy 
the  very  ethical  basis  upon  which  private  medical  practice 
has  been  built,  a  practice  that  is  or  should  be  a  private  pro- 
fessional service  and  not  a  commodity.     An  equally  impor- 
tant bulwark  protecting  the  very  basis  of  medicine  is  t 
defense  which  organized  medicine  offers  against  the  popular 
semi-medical  advertising  of  fraudulant,  misleading  or  mis- 
labeled  commercial  products.     One  hears  complaints  of^the 
way  in  which  the  "medical  reactionaries"  and  the  '  czars    of 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  Chicago  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  advertising  exploitation.     Naturally  these  com- 
plaints come  largely  from  second-  and  third-rate  advertising 
men      They  point   out  with  some  logic  that   the  medical 
crowd  has  a  biased  and  moss-backed  attitude.    An  ingenuous 
if  not  unscrupulous  advertising  man  said  in  the  presence  of 
the  writer  not  long  ago,  after  a  mutual  agreement  as  to  the 
"dogmatic   unprogressiveness"    of    the    "medical    dictators, 
that  he  had  a  client  who  had  at  least  twenty-five  perfectly 
good  "cures"  for  disease  to  put  on  the  market,  but  these 
benefits  for  humanity  were  withheld  from  the  public  because 
of  the  antagonism  of  the  "medical  crowd  in  Chicago   !   The 
only  comment  that  seemed  appropriate  was  "Thank  God  for 
the  hard-shelled  and  resistant  'medical  octopus'." 

Were  there  space  one  might  also  enlarge  upon  another  un- 
fortunate development  in  advertising  which  organized  medi- 
cine is  now  resisting,  namely,  the  use  of  a  prominent  name 
or  face  as  an  endorsement  of  a  specific  trade  product.  Lay 
faces  are  apparently  for  sale  for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  but 
this  form  of  medical  endorsement,  too  nearly  suggestive  of 
the  ear-marks  of  quackery,  is  still  fortunately  being  resisted 
by  organized  medicine  as  bad  ethics,  bad  judgment,  bad 


taste  and  bad  medicine,  subject  as  it  is  to  all  kinds  of  per- 
verted use  and  misleading  exploitations.  When  can  the 
doctor  start  to  advertise?  Perhaps  when  the  quack  and  the 
cultist  stop  doing  so,  but  not  before. 

Most  assuredly,  these  factors,  and  perhaps  especially  cer- 
tain of  those  which  we  have  only  mentioned,  even  more 
than  the  advertising  tendency  discussed  more  fully,  threaten 
seriously  to  undermine  the  ethics  of  private  medical  practice. 
They  are  relatively  new  and  possibly  malignant  growths  on 
the  body  of  the  medical  profession  itself.  How  these  evils 
may  be  mitigated,  how  the  more  serious  elements  in  the  pic- 
ture may  be  controlled  if  not  eliminated,  how  medicine  is  to 
handle  these  attacks  so  that  they  do  not  destroy  its  very  char- 
acter and  seriously  affect  its  ability  for  service,  are  internal 
problems  for  medicine  itself  to  solve.  Certainly  an  aware- 
ness of  them  and  their  import  is  an  initial  necessity. 

Is  the  Turtle  Stuck  in  the  Mud? 

FROM  the  other  angle,  from  the  inside  of  the  profession, 
but  mainly  from  the  outside,  the  intimations  of  the  so- 
cialization hazard  or  need  (depending  on  the  point  of  view) 
are  embodied   principally   in   criticisms  directed   at   the   in- 
adequacies and  fallacies  of  the  present  economic  status  of 
medical  service.    The  public  is  told  that  medical  service  costs 
too  much,  that  medical  fees  are  too  high,  that  the  average 
middle-class  person  cannot  afford  adequate  medical  care,  that 
really  adequate  medical  or  surgical  care  is  scarcely  available 
for  any  one  because  of  the  chaotic  organization  of  medicine. 
In  particular,  people  are  being  told  that  other  countries  have 
with  more  or  less  success  attempted  to  solve  this  problem  by 
purchasing  medical  care  collectively,   that  only  through  a 
cooperative  device  can  there  be  accomplished  a  really  social 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  medicine.     Lay  groups  are  or- 
ganizing in  one  way  or  another  to  purchase  medical  service 
collectively.  Numerous  varieties  of  pseudo-insurance  schemes, 
both  voluntary  and  compulsory,  are  cited  or  proposed  from 
the  lay  angle  as  media  for  the  solution  of  the  question.     In 
some  sections  of  this  country  and  of  Canada,  medical  leader- 
ship is  also  showing  signs  of  awakening  to  this  phase  of  the 
problem.     Considerably  behind  the  parade  as  usual,  medical 
groups  are  showing  some  slight  indication  of  the  need  for 
a  parallel  organization  development  on  the  part  of  medicine 
in  order  to  meet  these  collective  demands  for  service. 

Whatever  may  be  the  next  great  American  effort  at  the 
provision  of  adequate  medical  care  and  at  the  equitable  and 
economic  distribution  of  its  costs,  it  seems  fairly  probable 
that  more  organization  of  some  kind  for  the  collective  ad- 
ministration of  service  in  medicine  is  inevitable,  and  that  this 
organization  will  either  gradually  be  developed  by  an  in- 
creasingly socially  conscious  medical  profession,  alert  enough 
to  face  the  situation  and  to  seize  the  initiative,  of  will  be 
carried  out  for  the  medical  profession,  perhaps  beyond  its 
control,  by  lay  or  state  forces. 

Can  the  medical  turtle  come  sufficiently  out  of  the  mud 
of  tradition  to  analyze  its  own  relationships  and  resources, 
and  to  take  the  leadership  which  truly  belongs  to  it,  in  effect- 
ing a  general  solution  of  the  problem  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  great  many  assets  in  the  present  private  medical 
practice  procedure  that  should,  if  possible,  be  preserved.  Is 
their  preservation  compatible  with  the  greater  social  use  of 
medical  resources?  If  circumstances,  economic  and  other- 
wise, force  the  development  of  medical  organization  in  the 
direction  of  a  collective  procedure,  and  this  seems  in  the 
main  not  only  logical  and  (Continued  on  page  176) 


Canada  can  use  wheat  as  fuel 


— but  the  Germans  can't  eat  their  coal 


IN  A  WORLD  OF  RESOURCES 

A  most  string  booklet  of  cartoons  in  color  (Re  ^rations  fibel     Brosche\   6?  Co.,   Hamburg)    has  recently   come  from 

Germany,  calling  the  worlds  attention  to  the  crisis  in  German  affairs  under   the  peace  treaties,   and   Linting  out 

Though  Germany  has  had  to  suffer  most,  it  is  growing  more  and  more  evident  that  not  only  the  European  countries 

but  the  whole  world  form  one  great  community  in  adversity.     J^o  important  member  ...  can  be  sick  for  any  length  of 

time  without  endangering  the  whole."  The  artists  are   well  known   contributors  to   Simplicissimus 


Planning  and  the  World  Paradox 


By  MARY  VAN  KLEECK 


•T  conferences,  official  and  unofficial,  held  in 
the  last  ten  years  of  increasing  economic 
stress,  statesmen  and  leaders  of  business 
have  had  their  say.  Sometimes  they  have 
spoken  wisely,  but  the  application  of  their 
wisdom  has  somehow  failed,  as  is  evidenced 
by  unemployment,  measurable  in  millions.  Here  at  Amster- 
dam were  gathered  unofficial  spokesmen  who  tried  to  bring 
fresh  thought  and  experience  from  management  in  industry, 
from  business,  agriculture,  finance  and  labor,  and  from  the 
economic  and  social  sciences.  They  came  as  individuals  and 
not  as  representatives  of  groups  or  countries,  but  they  re- 
flected the  views  of  many  other  individuals  in  twenty-six 
different  countries.  The  central  significance  of  the  gather- 
ing lay  in  its  inclusion  of  representatives  of  differing  eco- 
nomic systems.  Economists  and  experts  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  economic  planning  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  par- 
ticipated, proponents  of  state  intervention  and  action,  of 
evolutionary  socially  progressive  planning.  And  there  were 
those  who  held  that  in  laissez-faire  and  the  existing  capital- 
ism lay  nascent  capacities  for  revival. 

Brevity  and  generalization  are  always  hazardous  in  eco- 
nomic discussion,  but  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace  the 
trend  of  thinking  at  the  Congress,  assuming  that  the  mate- 
rials, which  produced  it,  will  tell  their  own  story  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  proceedings  and  in  the  plans  for  a  nucleus  of 
planning  research  and  action  which  grew  out  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Millions  of  men  and  women  out  of  work  in  a  world  of 
plentiful  resources,  with  misery  as  a  consequence  on  every 
hand — this  was  the  picture  of  human  life  with  which  the 
Congress  opened  its  discussions.  The  reports  covered 
Australia,  Canada,  China, 
France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  United  States.  U. 
S.  S.  R. — chosen  partly  be- 
cause they  are  representative 
of  different  stages  of  eco- 
nomic development  and 
partly  because  information 
was  available  in  them.  Sep- 
arately they  gave  considera- 
tion to  the  circumstances  of 
the  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment which  was  their  pri- 
mary subject.  Dr.  Max  La- 
zard,  France,  summarized 
them  as  a  symptom — the 
most  human  of  all  symptoms 
in  its  social  effect — of  the 
lack  of  equilibrium  or  bal- 
ance in  our  economic  life. 
But  it  was  not  possible  to 
ascribe  this  lack  of  equilibri- 
um to  any  single  cause.  The 


The  Amsterdam  Meeting 

For  two  years  the  International  Industrial 
Relations  Association  had  been  laying  the 
ground-work  for  a  World  Social  Economic 
Congress  which  would  dramatize  the  possibili- 
ties of  planning  as  a  way  out  for  industrial 
civilization.  With  a  winter  of  still  more  des- 
perate unemployment  in  prospect  in  the  North 
Temperate  Zone,  with  a  moratorium  on  war 
debts  and  reparations,  with  Germany  in  sore 
straits,  an  English  cabinet  upheaval,  and  the 
American  president  calling  a  national  commis- 
sion into  being,  the  Amsterdam  meeting  got  its 
message  across  at  a  juncture  when  it  scored  in 
men's  minds.  For  the  first  time,  Soviet  econo- 
mists and  experts  sat  in  with  those  of  the  West 
in  a  dicussion  of  their  five-year  plan.  As  vice- 
president  of  the  Congress,  Miss  van  Kleeck 
interprets  its  significance. 
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circumstances  accompanping  it  are  a  complex  of  factors  affect- 
ing the  labor  market,  the  market  for  commodities  and  the 
financial  market.  Aside  from  the  familiar  concurrence  of 
economic  trends  known  as  the  business  cycle,  we  have  the 
abnormal  conditions  created  by  the  World  War  and  the 
national  policies  which  have  characterized  the  succeeding 
period.  The  extraordinarily  rapid  change  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  the  effect  of 
war  debts  and  reparations  upon  international  trade,  and 
the  effect  of  high  tariffs  in  restricting  markets,  are  all  spe- 
cial circumstances,  different  both  in  degree  and  in  kind 
from  past  periods  of  depression.  The  Soviet  delegates  esr- 
pecially  stressed  the  importance  of  war  debts,  reparations, 
the  partial  exclusion  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  from  world  com- 
merce; but  held  that  the  present  situation  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  general  crisis  in  the  capitalist  system. 

IT  is  noteworthy  perhaps  that  from  different  points  of 
view  several  nations  may  each  be  regarded  in  turn  as  the 
center  of  the  present  trouble,  so  that  the  special  internal  and 
external  problems  of  Germany,  of  the  United  States,  of 
Central  Europe,  of  Great  Britain,  of  Australia  and  of  the 
Orient,  make  up  together  an  extremely  complex  set  of  re- 
lationships, calling  into  play  national  psychology  and  polit- 
ical action  when  the  great  need  is  for  an  economic  approach 
to  an  economic  problem.  Moreover,  political  insecurity 
within  and  without  the  several  nations  and  the  danger  of 
war  tend  to  make  national  self-sufficiency  the  economic  ob- 
jective held  by  each,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  inter- 
national factors  in  an  economic  crisis  have  become  more  pro- 
nounced than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of 
modern  industry. 

That  all  this  complex  of 
political  and  economic  rela- 
tionships be  for  the  moment 
ignored  and  that  the  world 
be  viewed  as  a  whole,  was 
suggested  to  the  Congress  in 
a  luminous  report  on  the 
increase  of  the  world's  pro- 
ductive capacity  by  Dr.  Otto 


Neurath  of  the  Vienna  Mu- 
seum. For  the  ordinary  bal- 
ance sheets  of  commerce,  he 
substituted  "calculations  in 
kind."  The  present  distress 
of  the  masses,  viewed  thus, 
was  seen  to  flow  from  bad 
organization.  In  a  func- 
tional economy  the  wastes 
involved  in  the  failure  to 
utilize  the  actual  productive 
capacity  of  modern  indus- 
try, could  be  overcome.  The 
possibility  of  such  a  func- 
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tional  economy  was  in  some  measure  demonstrated  in  the 
management  of  production  during  the  War.  An  effective 
organization  of  peace-time  economic  life,  however,  would 
require  a  world  view  and  world  planning,  based  in  turn 
upon  regional  organization.  Its  objective  would  be  the 
utilization  of  the  world's  economic  resources  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living.  Given  world  statistics  of  resources, 
production  capacities  and  present  and  potential  standards  as 
a  basis,  the  economic  problems  involved  in  such  planning 
would  not  be  so  difficult  as  at  first  appears. 

Here  rested  the  statistical  economists,  posing  the  question 
whether  any  such  world  plan  could  actually  be  put  into 
effect,  or  whether  the  solution  of  the  paradox  of  unemploy- 
ment and  progress  must  continue  to  be  sought  in  the  midst 
of  national  insecurity,  fears  of  wars,  and  the  resulting  polit- 
ical policies,  which  have  little  relation  to  mankind's  capacity 
to  meet  its  wants. 

WHAT  then  is  the  outlook  for  economic  planning  as 
the  way  out  of  the  world's  distress?  Planning  has 
been  tried  and  tested  in  scientific  management.  Its  evolu- 
tion was  traced  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Person  of  the  Taylor  Society. 
Its  application  in  practice  has  been  largely  limited  to  single 
establishments  under  unified  control,  though  it  has  had  some 
application  in  a  limited  way  in  industries  in  which  establish- 
ments are  united  through  some  form  of  joint  agreement. 
The  corner-stone  of  scientific  management  has  been  said  to 
be  a  change  in  mental  attitude,  whereby  decisions  are  based 
upon  facts.  The  mechanisms  making  possible  this  use  of 
facts  as  a  guide  for  practice,  have  been  developed  technically 
•within  industry,  and  they  are  summed  up  in  four  steps, 
namely  research,  the  setting  up  of  standards,  control  to  in- 
sure the  adoption  of  the  standards,  and  cooperation  which 
recognizes  that  all  practice  involves  human  behavior  and 
human  relations.  Any  consideration  of  the  wider  appli- 
cation of  scientific  management  beyond  a  single  establish- 
ment or  organized  company  brings  to  the  front  at  once  the 
problem  of  control.  By  what  authority  can  competing  or 
independent  units  of  production  be  controlled?  Scientific 
management  has  declared  that  true  control  comes  from 
knowledge  and  not  from  authority,  and  therefore  in  theory 
once  the  facts  be  understood  there  need  be  no  external  au- 
thority to  ensure  that  the  practice,  determined  by  the  facts, 
will  prevail  cooperatively. 

It  may,  however,  be  loading  too  heavy  a  burden  upon 
scientific  management  to  expect  it  to  determine  this  matter 
of  control  when  it  comes  to  issues  of  social  policy,  which  lie 
outside  the  field  of  methods  and  technique.  'Social  economic 
planning  requires  a  technique  and  only  in  the  scientific  man- 
agement movement  has  a  systematic  technique  been  worked 
out  and  tested  in  experience.  Regarded  as  a  method  it  has 
in  a  sense  nothing  to  do  with  the  type  of  social  organization 
in  which  it  is  utilized;  but  the  technical  experience,  arising 
out  of  it,  is  at  hand  to  be  utilized  in  different  economic 
systems. 

It  was  in  exploring  the  problem  of  planned  economy  from 
this  angle  that  the  Congress  came  to  grips  with  the  central 
subject  of  its  discussion.  The  wording  of  the  Congress 
theme  had  coupled  the  word  "social"  with  "economic,"  thus 
definitely  linking  a  social  objective  with  economic  planning. 
Planning  throughout  the  Congress  was  used  in  varying 
meanings,  due  partly  to  the  necessities  of  translations,  but 
also  to  varying  concepts.  A  new  idea  cannot,  however, 


Social  Economic  Planning 

The  necessity  for  the  planned  adjustment  of  Productive 
Capacity  and  Standards  of  Living. 

[As  developed  by  the   five  main  divisions  of   the  Con- 
ference  program.] 

I.  The  Present  Paradox — Unemployment  in  the  Midst 
of  Economic  Progress,  with  discussion  based  upon 
analysis  of  fluctuations  in  employment  and  un- 
employment by  economists  for  various  countries 
during  the  period  from  1910-30,  together  with  a 
presentation  of  statistics  of  recent  growth  in  the 
world's  productive  capacity  and  its  relation  to  in- 
crease in  population. 

II.  Principles  and  Practicability  of  Economic  Planning, 
including  a  careful  presentation  of  the  scientific 
management  movement  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe,  and  the  consideration  of  the  possibility 
of  a  wider  application  of  its  technique  and  its  prin- 
ciples; the  problem  of  a  planned  economy  in  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  aspects  and  its  potential  uses  in 
countries  at  different  stages  of  industrial  develop- 
ment ;  and  actual  experience  in  national  economic 
planning,  agricultural  and  industrial,  as  revealed  in 
the  conception  and  the  administration  of  planning 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  carefully  documented  reports 
of  scientific  management  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  and  of  planning  in  the  Soviet  Union  were 
printed  in  advance  as  a  basis  of  discussion 
III.  The  Necessity  and  Means  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Planning,  first  in  the  branches  of  economic 
life,  industry  and  production,  distribution  and  fi- 
nance, and  secondly  the  instruments  of  governmental 
cooperation  in  international  economic  adjustments  as 
illustrated  in  the  Economic  Service  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  in  international  economic  treaties. 
IV.  Standards  of  Living,  as  influenced  by  the  relation- 
ship of  productive  capacity  and  buying  power;  spe- 
cifically the  influence  and  practicability  of  inter- 
national agreement  on  labor  standards  as  demon- 
strated in  the  experience  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization;  and  the  economic  policy  of  the  inter- 
national labor  movement  as  it  relates  to  standards 
of  living. 

V.  The  Necessity  for  World  Social  Economic  Planning. 


wisely  be  confined  to  one  definition.  In  general,  planning 
involves  foresight,  and  the  development  in  advance  of  a 
procedure  for  utilizing  means  to  a  given  end.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  a  realistic  approach  to  the  problems  of  a  planned 
economy  would  look  at  the  world  as  it  is  with  its  natural 
resources,  Its  technological  development,  its  population,  and 
also  its  political  divisions,  its  varying  national  points  of  view 
and  psychologies  and,  above  all,  the  attitudes  which  have 
been  influenced  by  historic  events  and  which  tend  to  per- 
petuate themselves  after  the  causes,  which  shaped  them,  are 
passed.  Nevertheless  planning,  though  its  difficulties  under 
such  complex  social  and  political  conditions  are  great,  is  a 
rational  procedure,  which  the  present  day  faith  in  science 
may  compel  society  to  attempt,  bringing  to  its  aid  the  tech- 
nique of  scientific  management  and  adopting  as  its  objective 
such  social  ends  as  the  spirit  of  the  times  requires.  The 
philosophic  basis  for  such  faith  in  the  organic  possibilities  of 
social  progressive  planning  was  set  forth  in  a  remarkable 
paper  by  Dr.  Lewis  L.  Lorwin  of  the  Institute  of  Economics, 
Washington. 

The  sceptics,  however,   were   not  without   representation 
at  Amsterdam.    They  suggested  that  economic  crises  are  an 
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inevitable  part  of  the  economic  progress  of  mankind,  and 
that  a  planned  economy  would  tend  to  prevent  the  progress, 
which  is  inevitably  accompanied  by  instability  in  the  tran- 
sition from  one  stage  to  another.  It  was  held,  for  example, 
that  our  difficulties  arise  not  from  the  absence  of  planning, 
but  from  interference  with  the  price  mechanism  and  restric- 
tion of  production  by  cartels,  monopolies,  tariffs,  and  so  on. 
Laissez-faire,  in  the  sense  of  leaving  the  price  mechanism 
free,  has  not  yet  been  tried  on  a  world  scale.  Yet  these 
criticisms  were  coupled  with  statements  that  the  Congress 
would  be  worth  while  if  it  made  its  members  feel  that  the 
world  is  a  unit.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  those  who 
held  that  to  talk  of  a  world  plan  is  much  in  advance  of 
practical  possibilities,  since  planning  must  begin  in  a  much 
smaller  area,  and  world  planning  must  be  preceded  by  inter- 
national agreement.  From  still  another  side,  the  Soviet 
delegates,  while  convinced  of  the  historical  necessity  and  ad- 
vantages of  planned  national  economy,  insisted  that  social 
economic  planning  is  possible  only  in  a  society  with  socialized 
means  of  production  and  distribution.  Anarchy  of  production 
and  under-consumption  are  to  their  minds  inherent  in  all 
proposed  forms  of  "organized  capitalism"- — which  they  re- 
gard as  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Underlying  the  discussion  was  the  insistence  that  the  con- 
sideration of  economic  planning  today  is  not  Utopian,  but 
an  outgrowth  of  developments  in  industry.  The  world  is 
moving  from  one  technological  basis  to  another,  from  steam 
to  electricity.  The  new  driving  power  has  consequences  for 
the  whole  system  of  production  and  distribution  far  out- 
stretching anything  we  have  yet  experienced.  Economic  and 
political  organizations  must  now  meet  the  test  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  synchronize  production  and  consumption  on  this 
new  technological  basis. 

Finally  social  economic  planning  was  conceived  as  bring- 
ing together  the  technical  and  the  social,  the  practical  and 
the  ideal.  The  ideal  and  the  social  are  involved  in  the 
definition  of  accepted  ends;  the  technical  and  the  practical 
create  the  limiting  conditions,  within  which  planning  must 
be  administered. 

BEGINNINGS  in  national  economic  planning  could  be 
offered  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  China, 
but  only  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  there  now  a  basis  of  experience 
in  nation-wide  and  industry-wide  planning. 

The  report  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  its  members 
from  the  Soviet  Union  was  in  four  parts:  (i)  the  premises, 
nature  and  forms  of  social  economic  planning,  (2)  the  plan 
in  action,  (3)  planning  and  development  of  agriculture  in 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  (4)  labor  in  the  planned  economy  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Simultaneously  data  on  the  economic  progress 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  Five-year 
Plan,  were  presented.  Shortage  of  industrial  labor — the 
reverse  of  unemployment — was  stressed  as  its  characteristic. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  when  the  plans  and  results  of 
the  new  economic  system  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  laid 
before  an  international  gathering.  The  result  was  to  clear 
away  some  of  the  misunderstandings  which  have  prevailed 
through  lack  of  opportunity  for  just  such  an  objective  ex- 
change of  information  between  economists  and  practical  in- 
dustrialists and  labor. 

In  the  first  place  planning  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
limited  to  the  immediate  industrialization  of  the  economy 


of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  but  has  a  threefold  general  aim;  (i) 
industrialization,  (2)  socialization  of  the  whole  process  of 
economic  activity,  and  (3)  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  working  masses,  who  are  also  the  collective  mas- 
ters of  the  national  economy.  Planning  production  with 
this  threefold  end  in  view  necessitates  preparation  also  for 
the  broadening  of  consumption. 

Planning  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  envisaged  against  a 
long  process,  characterized  by  struggle,  first  of  the  working 
class  against  the  capitalist  class  and  then  the  struggle  to  es- 
tablish a  plan,  to  develop  it  and  to  fulfill  it.  The  plan  in 
the  Russian  phraseology  was  not  "taken  from  the  ceiling." 
Among  its  features  as  brought  out  by  the  Russian  spokes- 
men, is  its  "business  basis,"  that  is  to  say  it  uses  the  technique 
already  made  familiar  in  scientific  management;  it  has  a 
budget  which  involves  a  business  calculation  in  each  factory 
and  even  in  each  workplace,  and  it  has  a  scheme  for  its  ad- 
ministration, based  upon  the  two  divisions,  ( i )  by  locality 
or  geographical  region,  (2)  by  function  in  terms  of  the  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  economy.  Involved  in  this  is  a  single  fi- 
nancial plan,  including  industrial  budgeting,  credit  oper- 
ations and  the  state  budget.  By  the  operation  of  the  single 
financial  plan,  redistribution  of  national  and  individual  in- 
come is  attempted  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  attaining  a  so- 
called  balance  of  the  distribution  of  national  income.  The 
plan  must  take  account  of  imports  and  exports,  but  exports 
in  Soviet  planning  are  limited  to  the  needs  of  paying  for 
necessary  imports,  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  idea 
of  this  phase  of  the  Soviet  economy  prevailing  in  other 
countries. 

AT  the  start,  workers'  participation  was  through  the  gen- 
eral concept  that  they  collectively  are  masters  of 
the  Soviet  economy,  but  a  more  specific  mechanism  has  been 
developed  in  so-called  counterplanning,  introduced  in  1930. 
Whereas  earlier  planning  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  plan- 
ning commissions,  there  is  now  the  procedure  of  having  plans 
discussed  in  the  workshops  by  conferences  of  the  workmen. 
Their  suggestions  are  formulated  and  carried  back  up  the 
line  to  the  planning  commissions,  which  consider  modifica- 
tions and  finally  develop  a  coordinated  plan. 

The  answer  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  problem  of  con- 
trol in  industry-wide  and  state-wide  planning,  lies  in  col- 
lective ownership.  As  applied  to  the  power  industry,  for 
example,  this  control  runs  to  the  whole  area  of  ultimate  uses 
of  electricity.  The  Russian  delegates  turned  the  tables  on 
some  of  their  critics  by  contending  that  in  the  process  of 
exchanging  ideas  and  experience  they  have  somewhat  the 
advantage  of  the  representatives  of  capitalist  countries  since 
they  understand  from  past  experience  the  working  of  capital- 
ism, whereas  those  who  live  in  capitalist  countries  have  had 
little  opportunity  for  first-hand  knowledge  of  communism. 
The  statement  of  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
accepting  the  invitation  to  the  Congress  and  again  in  this 
discussion,  was  that  "peaceful  co-existence  of  the  two  sys- 
tems is  not  only  possible  but  can  be  helped  by  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  new  system ;  the  danger  of  war  can  be  de- 
creased by  such  an  understanding." 

Though  the  Congress  was  concerned  primarily  with  the 
realities  of  the  present  situation  and  with  the  actual 
procedure  for  dealing  with  them,  growing  out  of  experience, 
nevertheless  it  was  inevitable  (Continued  on  page  169) 
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IT  is  not  an  over-statement  to  say  that  the 
Wickersham  Commission  was  one  of  the  big 
adventures  of  this  generation.  Thousands — 
how  many  thousands? — of  years  after  the 
first  appearance  of  civilized  society,  the 
whole  world  seemed  interested  in  the  sup- 
pression of  crime.  Perhaps  the  world  is  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  suppression  of  crime  today  as  it  was  when 
to  leave  your  city  and  go  to  another  city  was  a  grave  risk, 
when  a  caravan  of  merchants  was  practically  at  the  mercy 
of  robbers,  when  pirates  roamed  every  sea — when  to  move 
was  to  lay  yourself  open  to  plunder  and  attack.  But  so  it 
seemed.  It  seemed  as  if  crime  today  was  in  no  wise  under 
control;  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  too  many  criminals  in 
our  cities,  and  as  if  they  did  more  or  less  as  they  pleased; 
it  seemed  as  if  new  criminals  were  forever  arriving  to  take 
the  places  of  those  dying  or  otherwise  disposed  of ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  efforts  of  society  to  root  out  crime  had  failed,  and 
the  elaborate  machinery  of  criminal  law  enforcement  had 
not  accomplished  its  object.  Names  of  such  cities  as  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  where  crime  was  supposed  to  be  consid- 
erable, were  not  necessary  to  fill  in  the  details  of  this  picture. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  challenging  and  interesting  moment 
when  President  Hoover  ap- 
pointed the  National  Com- 
mwsion  on  Law  Observance 
and  Enforcement,  originally 
planned  for  one  year  but 
later  extended  to  two,  to 
study  many  aspects  of  the 
subject  of  crime  in  the 
United  States  and  not  to 
stop  until  it  had  made  accu- 
rate determinations  of  "fact 
and  cause"  and  had  followed 
these  with  "constructive, 
courageous  conclusions, 
which  would  bring  public 
understanding  and  command 
public  support." 

What  did  the  Commis- 
sion do?  The  question  is 
pertinent,  both  because  of 
the  age-old  nature  of  the 
subject  and  the  hope,  held 
by  many,  that  it  would  un- 
cover new  facts  and  advise 
new  solutions.  It  did 
neither.  It  stretched  a  drag- 
net over  the  conclusions 
reached  by,  and  the  infor- 
mation possessed  by,  stu- 
dents of  crime  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  went  back 
to  1910,  possibly  to  1900. 
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It  republished  the  specific  contentions  and  general  point  of 
view  of  a  long  line  of  critical  observers. 

Look  at  some  of  its  discoveries.  One  is  that  very  few 
decent  criminal  statistics  exist  in  the  United  States;  many 
people  have  been  saying  this  for  forty  years.  Another  is 
that  defects  lie  in  prosecution  and  other  parts  of  the  proce- 
dure of  criminal  justice — and  innumerable  surveys,  eminent 
lawyers  and  committees  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
have  made  these  statements  often.  The  Commission  criti- 
cized the  third  degree  and  presented  evidence,  which  others 
have  done  before.  It  reached  back  to  the  Mooney  case,  de- 
claring that  this  trial  revealed  a  state  of  law  concerning 
criminal  procedure  "shocking  to  one's  sense  of  justice" — a 
conclusion  advanced  by  The  Survey  and  others  when  the 
Mooney  case  was  news,  not  history. 

It  declared  that  there  was  a  close  alliance  between  poli- 
ticians and  criminals — extraordinary  discovery!  It  opened 
prison  doors  and  gave,  as  its  considered  opinion,  that  in  gen- 
eral prisons  are  failures,  that  probation  is  a  good  thing  but 
intelligently  used  in  only  a  few  isolated  places,  and  that 
parole  (as  a  real  means  of  treatment)  has  hardly  been  tried 
— all  familiar  conclusions.  It  refused  to  diagnose  the  causes 
of  crime,  declaring  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served 

by  putting  forth  theories  "on 
the  basis  of  some  one  current 
psychology  or  social  philos- 
ophy, with  the  certainty  that 
it  represents  but  one  phase 
of  the  thought  of  the  time 
and  will  not  long  hold  the 
ground." 

Coming  to  expense  ac- 
counts, it  ascertained  that 
the  cost  of  crime  is  huge  but 
incalculable — and  refused  to 
titillate  prurient  minds  by 
naming  a  lump  sum  and  say- 
ing, "This  is  the  cost  of 
crime."  Others  have  stood 
abashed  in  the  face  of  the 
same  impossibility.  It  ac- 
cused police  forces  of  incom- 
petence and  f  a  i  1  u  r  e — and 
made  the  usual  bows  to 
European  superiority  in  this 
particular.  Finally  it  gave 
smashing  conclusions  that  we 
are  not  indebted  to  the  for- 
eign-born among  us  for  our 
crime  problem — that,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  numbers  the 
foreign-born  commit  con- 
siderably fewer  crimes  titan 
the  native-born;  and  so  con- 
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firmed  the  observations  of  social  workers  and  Survey  writers. 

Upon  the  ludicrous  practices  followed  in  deporting  aliens, 
it  heaped  severe  criticism  and  gave  utterance  to  a  conclusion 
to  be  found  the  The  Survey  about  1915:  "One  agency  of 
the  United  States  government  [Bureau  of  Immigration,  De- 
partment of  Labor]  acts  as  investigator,  prosecutor  and 
judge,  with  despotic  powers." 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  revived  the  familiar  and, 
in  a  measure,  restated  the  obvious.  It  embraced  the  general 
social  philosophy  of  Jacob  Riis  and  the  youth  of  Jane 
Addams. 

In  political  terminology,  it  caught  up  with  the  ardor  and 
point  of  view  of  the  Bull  Moose  campaign  of  1912. 

A»ID  yet  the  emphatic  and  striking  thing  is  that  the 
Commission  did  just  this  thing;  it  did  not  wince,  but 
came  to  enlightened  and  courageous  conclusions.  It  might 
not  have  done  so.  It  might  have  been  very  conventional ;  it 
might  even  have  justified  the  charge  of  pussyfooting.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  melange  on  prohibition  (which 
is  not  under  review  in  this  article),  it  would  be  hard  to 
dispute  that  in  its  later  reports,  dealing  specifically  with 
crime,  the  Commission  stood  toe  to  toe  with  brave  and  ac- 
curate conclusions. 

One  skeptical  editor  wrote,  as  these  documents  made  front 
page  after  front  page :  "At  last  the  Wickersham  Commission 
has  justified  itself";  and  this  is  sheer  truth.  It  might  have 
suffered  from  the  blight  of  Richard  Washburn  Child's  book, 
Battling  the  Criminal,  and  nothing  could  have  been  so  dis- 
appointing and  futile.  It  might  have  wrapped  itself  in  the 
cloak  of  obscurantism  worn  by  Judge  Marcus  A.  Kavanagh, 
of  Chicago,  whose  The  Criminal  and  'His  Allies,  set  the 
clock  back  for  intelligent  dealing  with  criminals.  It  might 
have  embraced  the  philosophy  of  hard-boiled  wardens  and 
young,  ambitious  and  dumb  prosecutors. 

It  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  chose  to  consult  experience, 
intelligence  and  facts.  Whether  the  ten  lawyers  and  the  one 
woman  president  of  a  woman's  college  who  comprise  this 
Commission  underwent  a  process  of  education,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say;  they  may  have  had,  from  the  beginning,  the 
essential  points  of  view  expressed  in  these  reports.  Certainly 
the  chairman,  George  W.  Wickersham,  has  for  long  been 
president  of  the  National  Probation  Association  and  has 
shown  in  other  connections  a  fundamental  grasp  of  the 
problem  of  crime  and  its  not-too-often-thought-of  ramifica- 
tions. In  any  event,  they  have  summarized  much  of  the 
best  thinking  of  the  time.  They  have  been  a  sounding 
board — for  the  education  of  the  American  public.  Better 
even  than  that,  they  have  been  a  radio  concern,  with  high- 
powered  broadcasting  facilities — and  have  reached  minds  and 
hamlets  usually  closed  to  intelligent  ideas  about  crime.  Should 
Europe  read  these  reports,  America  need  not  feel  ashamed. 

What  are  some  of  their  major  conclusions?  Obviously 
we  can  hit  only  high  spots  here.  Some  of  their  reports  are 
more  interesting  to  Survey  readers  than  others.  Let  us  look 
at  a  few. 

The  most  drastic  single  statement  in  Miriam  Van 
Waters'  report  (The  Child  Offender  in  the  Federal  System 
of  Justice)  is  that  the  federal  government  does  not  recog- 
nize the  concept  of  juvenile  delinquency;  practically  every 
state  recognizes  it,  yet  the  federal  government  looks  at 
urchins  and  says,  "In  our  eyes  you  are  the  same  as  adult 


criminals."  Among  boys  and  girls  of  eighteen  years  and 
under  who  are  held  in  jail  for  federal  offenses  are  runaways 
who  happened  to  cross  an  international  boundary;  boys  who 
had  driven  a  car  without  the  owner's  consent  and  happened 
to  cross  a  state  line;  boys  who  had  stolen  in  a  building 
\vhich  happened  to  house  a  post  office;  young  sex  offenders 
who  passed  from  one  state  to  another.  The  great  majority 
were  typical  delinquency  cases,  says  Dr.  Van  Waters;  only 
by  accident  did  they  fall  within  federal  jurisdiction.  "Their 
offenses,"  reports  the  Commission,  "are  such  as  call  for  appli- 
cation of  community  guardianship.  Any  state  would  apply  to 
them  the  usual  technique  of  juvenile  delinquency  treatment. 
Yet  the  federal  government  classes  them  with  adult  crimi- 
nals and  moves  against  them  with  the  same  machinery  which 
it  uses  in  dealing  with  hardened  offenders."  Nor  has  the 
federal  government  adequate  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
child  offender.  Dr.  Van  Waters  (p.  155)  recommends  a 
number  of  administrative  measures,  pending  legislation,  for 
the  improvement  of  this  situation. 

In  respect  to  prisons  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  sum- 
marize the  conclusions  of  the  Commission.  Let  it  be  stated, 
however,  that  as  this  number  of  The  Survey  leaves  the 
presses,  embattled  wardens  meeting  at  the  Baltimore  Con- 
gress of  the  American  Prison  Association  (October  18-23), 
will  roundly  denounce  some  of  the  statements  in  that  report 
and  will  complain:  "They  criticized  our  prisons  without 
visiting  them."  Each  warden  thinks  his  own  prison  differ- 
ent from  others  and  pretty  good.  He  does  not  know  what  a 
sorry  row  of  uniform  institutions — like  Philadelphia  double- 
houses — they  are.  Says  the  Commission :  "We  conclude  that 
the  present  prison  system  is  antiquated  and  inefficient.  It 
does  not  reform  the  criminal.  It  fails  to  protect  society.  .  .  . 
We  are  convinced  that  a  new  type  of  penal  institution  must 
be  developed,  one  that  is  new  in  spirit,  in  method  and  in 
objective." 

SUCH  an  institution  must  accept  the  view  that  problems 
of  behavior  are  problems  of  behavior,  whether  char- 
acteristic of  criminals  or  neurotics,  or  the  victims  of  broken 
homes,  or  the  feebleminded,  or  persons  who  are  mishandled 
from  childhood — or  what  not.  It  must  be  an  educational 
institution  and  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  studying 
and  utilizing  whatever  therapeutic  measures  sciences  re- 
iating  to  human  conduct  have  to  give  it.  An  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Penal  Institutions,  Probation  and  Parole,  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  well  known  students  and  administra- 
tors, recommend  that  the  sentencing  power  be  taken  away 
from  judges  and  that,  upon  conviction,  offenders  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  experts  and  laymen  who  would 
study  each  offender  and  prescribe  the  best  possible  treatment 
for  him. 

This  same  Committee,  of  which  Hastings  H.  Hart  was 
chairman,  makes  a  far-reaching  suggestion  for  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  probation:  that  the  governments  of  our 
states  contribute  toward  the  expenses  of  local  probation  and 
that  in  return  for  such  financial  aid  the  state  governments, 
through  appropriate  bureaus,  be  given  powers  to  require 
higher  standards  of  probation  service  in  the  counties.  The 
analogy  of  state  aid  to  schools  and  education  is  cited.  By 
this  means,  the  Committee  believes,  not  only  will  probation 
be  extended  to  places  where  it  hardly  exists,  but  better 
probation  service  will  be  attained. 
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Among  the  conclusions  about  enforcement  of  the  deporta- 
tion laws,  reached  by  Reuben  Oppenheimer  of  the  Baltimore 
bar,  who  made  the  study,  are  these : 

1.  The  apprehension  and  examination  of  supposed  aliens  are 
often  characterized  by  methods   unconstitutional,  tyrannic  and 
oppressive. 

2.  There    is   strong    reason    to    believe    that    in    many    cases 
persons  are  deported  when  further  development  of  the  facts  or 
proper  construction   of   law   would  have   shown   their   right  to 
remain. 

3.  Many  persons  are  permanently  separated  from  their  Amer- 
ican families  with   results  that  violate  the  plainest  dictates  of 
humanity. 

4.  The  absence  of  public  findings  in  the  individual  cases  has 
prevented  the  buflding  up  of  a  consistent  body  of  administrative 
law.  .  .   . 

5.  The  patrol  and  immigration   inspectors  are  insufficient  in 
number    and    generally    have    not    the    necessary    qualifications 
properly  to  use  their  tremendous  authority. 

6.  The  defects  and  abuses  inherent  in  the  present  system  are 
not  primarily  the  fault  of  the  agency  in  charge  of  deportation 
but  result  from  a  number  of  causes. 

Mr.  Oppenheimer  suggests  remedies.  The  Department 
of  Labor,  he  said,  should 
be  charged  only  with  the 
duties  of  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  aliens  un- 
lawfully in  this  country 
and  of  execution  of  war- 
rants of  deportation  when 
issued.  Caliber  of  immi- 
grant inspectors  and  pa- 
trolmen should  be  raised. 
State  and  local  authori- 
ties should  cooperate  more 
thoroughly  with  immigra- 
tion officials  in  investi- 
gating aliens  siabject  to 
deportation,  particularly 
aliens  of  the  criminal 
classes.  There  should  be 
an  independent  board, 
with  some  such  name  as 
the  "board  of  alien  ap- 
peals," to  be  composed  of 
men  of  judicial  caliber 
and  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  This  board 
should  be  charged  with 
the  duties  of  issuing  war- 
rants of  arrest,  of  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the 
warrants,  and  of  deciding 

when  warrants  of  deportation  should  be  issued.    It  should 
have  broad  powers  in  effecting  its  own  organization. 

How  easy  it  is  to  sink  into  a  morass  when  one  is  cal- 
culating the  cost  of  crime  is  easily  illustrated.  Suppose  you 
steal  a  hundred  dollars  from  me.  I  am  out  a  hundred  dol- 
lars, but  are  you  willing  to  admit  that  the  community  is  less 
wealthy  by  a  hundred  dollars?  You  are  not;  you  probably 
think  you  will  make  better  use  of  the  hundred  than  I  will. 
So,  Messrs.  Goldwaithe  H.  Dorr  and  Sidney  P.  Simpson, 
who  directed  the  study  of  the  cost  of  crime,  put  the  matter 
thus:  "Indeed,  to  suggest  an  extreme  instance,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  success  of  Robin  Hood's  mythical  attempt  at  a 
redistribution  of  wealth  by  robbing  the  rich  to  give  to  the 


poor  would  have  been  an  economic  benefit  to  the  community 
as  a  whole  in  twelfth-century  England."  They  limit  it,  of 
course,  to  twelfth-century  England  and  do  not  suggest  that 
when  messengers  steal  from  a  bank  or  boys  swipe  stamps 
from  a  post  office,  there  is  any  desirable  redistribution  of 
present-day  goods;  to  have  done  that  would  have  been  to 
condone  crime.  Still,  the  items  comprising  the  nation's  crime 
bill  are  large  and  numerous. 

Among  them  are:  cost  of  administration  of  criminal 
justice  (police,  prosecution,  criminal  courts,  penal  and  cor- 
rective institutions  and  treatment,  and  so  on)  ;  private  ex- 
penditures for  protection  against  crime  (burglar  alarms,  de- 
tective agencies,  safes,  private  watchmen,  materials  used  in 
making  places  entrance-proof)  ;  private  losses  due  to  criminal 
acts  (fires,  cost  of  insurance,  personal  injuries  to  victims)  ; 
losses  to  the  state  due  to  criminal  acts ;  loss  of  productive 
labor  of  criminals ;  loss  of  productive  labor  of  law-enforce- 
ment officials ;  cost  of  books,  pamphlets  and  reports  on  crime ; 
cost  of  this  article  in  The  Survey ;  cost  of  the  Wickersham 
Commission — and  many  others.  The  list  could  be  extended 
indefinitely.  Refusing  to  name  a  lump 
sum,  the  investigators,  after  extended 
research,  allow  themselves  a  few 
figures:  annual  cost  of  criminal  jus- 
tice is  "very  considerably  in  excess  of 
$350,000,000" ;  cost  of  private  in- 
dustrial police  in  Pennsylvania  alone 
"is  probably  over  $1,260,000  annual- 
ly"; approximately  $3,900,00©  a  year 
is  paid  to  companies  providing  ar- 
mored-car service ;  cost  of  insurance 
against  certain  types  of  crime  exceeds 
$106,000,000;  loss  of  productive 
labor  of  prisoners  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  "may  well  be  as  great 
as  $300,000,000  per  year." 

"It  should  not  require  the  finding 
of  some  striking  single-sum  figure," 
write  the  investigators,  "to  dramatize 
the  problem  of  reducing  the  wastes  of 
crime,  economic  and  social."  Printed 
attempts  to  name  such  a  figure  have 
in  the  past  varied  from  $900,000,000 
to  $18,000,000,000,  so  it  is  not  svir- 
prising  that  the  Commission's  spe- 
cialists refused  to  follow  so  helpless 
an  example. 

From  the  unusual  study  by  Alida 
C.  Bowler,  in  the  general  report  on 
Crime  and   Criminal  Justice   in   Re- 
lation to  the  Foreign-Born,  the  following  conclusions  were 
believed  to  be  warranted: 

1.  That  in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers  the  foreign- 
born  commit  considerably   fewer  crimes   than   the   native-born. 

2.  That  the  foreign-born  approach  the  record  of  the  native- 
white  most  closely  in  the  commission  of  crimes  involving  per- 
sonal violence. 

3.  That  in  crimes  for  gain  (including  robbery,  in  which  there 
is  also  personal  violence  or  the  threat  of  violence)   the  native- 
white  greatly  exceed  the  foreign-born. 

4.  That  in  the  commission  of  certain  types  of  offenses  there 
is    considerable    variation     among    the     different    nationalities 
within  the   foreign-born   group,  but   that   the   detailed   data   as 
yet    available    are    insufficient,    both    as    to    quantity    and    ac- 
curacy,   to    warrant    the    formation    of    any    final    conclusion 
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as    to    the   comparative   criminality   of    any    particular   groups. 

5.  That  there  is  insufficient  information  available  to  warrant 

any  deductions  as  to  criminal  activity  among  the  native-born  of 

foreign  parentage  as  compared  with  those  of  native  parentage. 

Under  the  general  direction  of  Edith  Abbott,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  this  report  contains  special  dis- 
cussions of  Mexican  immigrants  and  crime,  as  well  as  local 
studies  of  crime  and  the  foreign-born  in  New  Orleans,  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  Stockton,  Calif. 

AMONG  the  reasons  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  police 
are:(i)the  insecure,  short  term  of  service  of  the  chief; 
(2)  the  shake-up,  due  to  politics,  usually  occurring  when 
a  new  chief  is  appointed;  (3)  lack  of  competent  and  honest 
patrolmen  and  subordinate  officers,  even  when  there  are  civil 
service  examinations;  (4)  absence  of  efficient  communication 
systems  whereby  intelligence  of  crime  and  criminals  may  be 
quickly  spread  over  a  wide  territory;  (5)  the  alliance  be- 
tween criminals  and  corrupt  politicians  which  controls,  in 
part  at  least,  the  police  forces  of  large  cities;  (6)  rapid 
growth  of  American  cities  and  incoming  of  millions  of  im- 
migrants, who  tend  to  live  by  themselves  in  our  urban  areas. 
Policemen  do  beat  up  persons  under  arrest,  and  otherwise 
misuse  them,  to  get  confessions  or  information.  In  com- 
menting on  the  report  of  its  investigators  concerning  the  third 
degree,  the  Commission  writes: 

Protracted  questioning  of  prisoners  is  commonly  employed. 
Threats  and  methods  of  intimidation,  adjusted  to  the  age  or 
mentality  of  the  victim,  are  frequently  used,  either  by  them- 
selves or  in  combination  with  some  of  the  other  practices  men- 
tioned. Physical  brutality,  illegal  detention,  and  refusal  to 
allow  access  of  counsel  to  the  prisoner  is  common.  Even  where 
the  law  requires  prompt  production  of  a  prisoner  before  a 
magistrate,  the  police  not  infrequently  delay  doing  so  and  em- 
ploy the  time  in  efforts  to  compel  confession.  The  practice  of 
holding  the  accused  incommunicado,  unable  to  get  in  touch 
with  their  family  or  friends  or  counsel,  is  so  frequent  that  in 
places  there  are  cells  called  "incommunicado  cells.  ' 

The  third  degree  is  a  "secret  and  illegal  practice,"  avers 
the  Commision.  "Probably  the  best  remedy  for  this  evil 
would  be  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  that  every  person  ar- 
rested charged  with  crime  should  be  forthwith  taken  before 
a  magistrate,  advised  of  the  charge  against  him,  given  the 
right  to  have  counsel  and  then  interrogated  by  the  magis- 
trate. His  answers  should  be  recorded  and  should  be  ad- 
missible in  evidence  against  him  in  all  later  proceedings." 

One  pauses  with  consternation  in  front  of  the  39O-page 
volume  on  the  Causes  of  Crime.  As  already  intimated, 
the  Commission  itself  completely  sidestepped  the  subject. 
Not  so  Henry  W.  Anderson,  a  Commission  member,  who 
rushed  in  where  his  fellow-angels  found  the  going  too  slip- 
pery and  devoted  fifty-six  pages  to  a  personal  evaluation  of 
the  causes  of  crime — much  too  general  to  be  confined  within 
the  narrow  restrictions  of  a  short  summary. 

Morris  Ploscowe,  a  contributor,  is  one  of  the  heroes  of 
this  volume.  Adopting  the  authentic  scientific  method  of 
reviewing  all  the  world's  literature  on  the  subject  and  paying 
no  attention  whatever  to  criminals,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  "the  soundest  data  on  crime  causation"  seem  to  have 
been  contributed  by  writers  on  "demoralizing  social  in- 
fluences," rather  than  by  those  on  psychological,  inner  in- 
fluences. One  concludes  from  this  that  he  thinks  interpreters 
who  look  primarily  at  neighborhoods  and  environmental 
forces  come  a  great  deal  nearer  explaining  causes  of  crime 
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than  do  those  who  look  at  the  effect  of  such  forces  upon 
the  individual.  After  all,  plenty  of  people  who  suffer  de- 
moralizing social  influences  do  not  become  criminals;  what, 
precisely,  happens  to  those  who  do? 

To  go  further,  Mr.  Ploscowe  accuses  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  of  "oversimplifying  the  problem,"  whereas  it 
was  Dr.  William  Healy,  a  psychiatrist,  who  was  among  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  multiple  causes  of  crime  and  it 
was  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  also  a  psychiatrist,  who  fourteen 
years  ago  defined  crime  as  the  "reaction  of  a  particular  per- 
sonality to  a  particular  environmental  force."  There  has 
been  so  much  over-simplification  among  those  who  have  ap- 
proached the  question  from  social  and  economic  points  of 
view — such  as  that  poverty  produced  crime,  slums  pro- 
duced crime,  movies  were  a  great  cause  of  crime,  divorces 
produced  crime  and  the  like — that  one  is  astonished  at  Mr. 
Ploscowe's  awarding  of  the  palm  of  victory.  However,  the 
question  is  too  acute  to  be  settled  today.  History  will  tell 
us  whether  the  sociologists  or  the  psychologists  know  more 
about  the  dynamic  causes  of  crime.  Meantime,  about  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  study  criminals. 

This  volume  also  contains  a  study  of  Work  and  Law 
Observance  by  Mary  van  Kleeck,  Emma  A.  Winslow  and 
Ira  deA.  Reid.  Volume  two  contains  studies  by  Clifford 
R.  Shaw  and  Henry  D.  McKay. 

We  have  given  some  of  the  high  spots  of  the  Wickersham 
documents.  Legislatures,  as  well  as  the  public,  may  well 
make  use  of  these  informing  analyses  of  the  relationship  of 
crime  to  social  policies  and  control. 
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Mr.  Justice  Brandeis 

The  People's  Tribune 

By  ELIZABETH  GLENDOWER  EVANS 


ON    November    13,    1931    Louis    Dembitz 
Brandeis,   associate   justice   of    the    Supreme 
Court,  will  be  seventy-five  years  of  age.    No 
one  in  all   the  land  is  more  warmly  loved 
and  more  profoundly  respected,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  hard  to  remember  the  earlier  days 
when,  known  as  the  Tribune  of  the  People,  his  struggles 
against  corporate  interests  which  were  encroaching  on  public 
rights  won  for  him  curses  from  many  now  ardent  in  his 
praise.    How  account  for  his  career?    Has  the  man  conceded 
to  the  times,  or  has  he  shaped  the  times  to  accepting  his 
philosophy  ? 

Looking  back,  one  sees  that  a  passion  for  freedom  belongs 
to  Mr.  Brandeis  by  good  right.  Both  his  father  and  his 
mother  belonged  to  people  eminent  for  generations  in  the 
Old  World  for  their  liberal  sympathies.  His  mother's 
father  had  taken  part  in  Poland's  uprising  in  1830.  His 
parents  when  affianced  lovers  had  migrated  to  this  country 
soon  after  the  Revolutionary  outburst  of  1848,  they  being 
members  of  a  band  of  twenty-eight  persons  who  had  come 
hither  with  wedding  chests  and  vans  of  furniture, — in- 
cluding a  grand  piano! — and  accompanied  by  a  governess 
to  supervise  the  education  of  the  children.  The  story  of  this 
romantic  migration  has  been  written  by  Josephine  Gold- 
mark,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  young  migrants,  under  the 
title,  Pilgrims  of  '48,  and  gives  an  illuminating  impression 
of  the  Old  World  culture  of  the  members  of  the  group 
and  of  the  hardships  which  they  encountered  during  their 
earlier  years  in  the  new  land.  Adolph  Brandeis,  the  jus- 
tice's father,  settled  finally  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  be- 
came a  grain  merchant  whose  fortunes  flourished  with  the 
abounding  West.  His  house  with  lawns  and  trees  and 
stables  became  a  center  for  musicians  and  other  persons  of 
gifts  and  talents.  There  Louis  Dem'bitz  Brandeis,  the 
youngest  of  four  children,  passed  his  earliest  days. 

Louis's  parents  were  ardent  sympathizers  with  the  Union 
cause,  and  among  the  earliest 
recollections  of  the  children  was 
carrying  sandwiches  and  coffee 
to  the  soldiers.  When  Louis  was 
sixteen  years  old  his  family  went 
to  Europe.  On  his  return  he  en- 
tered the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  my  husband,  studying  in 
that  school  four  years  later, 
heard  of  the  reputation  which  he 
had  left  as  the  most  brilliant 
student  ever  graduated  there, — 
a  record  which  he  holds  to  this 
day.  From  Cambridge  he  went 
to  St.  Louis  where  he  had  con- 
nections which  led  straight  to 
power.  But  after  a  few  months 
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he  came  to  Boston,  drawn  by  friendship  with  Samuel  D. 
Warren,  a  former  fellow  law-school  student,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  partnership,  and  drawn  too,  I  love  to 
imagine,  by  the  richer  cultural  life  which  Boston  offered. 
Here  he  began  at  once  to  rise  to  prominence  at  the  bar, 
while  the  most  exclusive  doors  were  opened  to  one  of  his 
social  attractions. 

It  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1884  that  my  husband 
and  I  met  Mr.  Brandeis  at  the  house  of  Prof.  Barrett 
Wendell,  then  recently  appointed  in  the  English  Depart- 
ment at  Harvard,  who  had  married  a  friend  of  my  own. 
"Is  that  one  of  your  little  charges?"  I  inquired  of  Mr. 
Wendell,  struck  by  the  youth  and  the  sensitiveness  of  Mr. 
Brandeis's  face;  and  amazed  was  I  to  learn  that  this  seeming 
lad  was  the  "Brandeis"  of  whom  I  had  heard  from  my 
huband  since  his  law-school  days.  The  two  men  were  in- 
stant in  recognizing  their  sympathy  with  each  other.  Mr. 
Brandeis  became  a  constant  visitor  at  our  house,  dropping 
in  to  dinner  almost  every  week  and  often  going  on  long 
tramps  or  on  boating  excursions  on  Sundays,  I  sometimes 
along,  a  fascinated  auditor  of  their  endless  discussions.  My 
husband  died  in  1886,  and  Mr.  Brandeis  thereupon  silently 
made  himself  as  it  were  my  big)  brother.  What  my  life  would 
have  been  without  his  friendship  and  that  of  his  wife,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  imagine. 

DURING  Mr.  Brandeis's  first  years  at  the  bar,  he  gave 
himself  with  assiduity  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
But  gradually  his  cases  aroused  his  wider  thinking  and  dis- 
closed problems  little  suspected  in  those  days  by  the  world 
at  large.  It  was  in  the  late  '8o's  that  he  showed  in  his  talk 
that  the  function  of  labor  unions  in  settling  wages  was  ar- 
resting his  thought.  He  was  often  in  conference  with  John 
F.  O'Sullivan,  a  labor  reporter  of  The  Boston  Globe,  and 
with  his  wife  who,  as  Mary  Kenney,  had  made  her  own 
record  in  Chicago.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Sullivan  were 

redoubtable    labor    leaders.    Mr. 

Brandeis  found  them  out  some- 
how, and  he  tells  today  how  his 
talks  with  them  in  their  little 
home  contributed  to  his  insight 
into  the  life  and  the  problems 
of  the  working  people. 

He  came  sharp  up  against  the 
strike  problem  in  the  late  '8o's 
when  a  client  called  on  him  to 
intervene  in  a  wage  contest  in 
his  shoe  factory.  Here  he  saw 
the  ignorance  of  the  workers  of 
economic  conditions  from  which 
they  were  called  on  to  suffer, 
and  he  saw  the  employers  scarce- 
ly less  ignorant. 
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"You  say  your  factory  cannot  continue  to  pay  the  wages 
the  employes  now  earn.  But  you  don't  tell  me  what  those 
earnings  are.  How  much  do  they  lose  through  irregular- 
ities in  their  work?  You  don't  know?  Do  you  undertake  to 
manage  this  business  and  to  say  what  wages  it  can  afford 
to  pay  while  you  are  ignorant  of  facts  such  as  these?  Are 
not  these  the  very  things  you  should  know,  and  should  have 
seen  that  your  men  knew  too,  before  you  went  into  this 
fight?" 

The  result  of  this  contest  between  master  and  men  was 
that  Mr.  Brandeis  was  agreed  on  by  each  side  as  an  arbiter, 
and  the  outcome  was  a  sustained  wage  and  regular  work  for 
all  the  employes  every  day  in  the  year.  From  that  day  on 
the  problem  of  regularizing  work  has  lain  in  his  mind ;  and 
the  recent  recognition  that  it  is  the  employer's  duty  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  carry  labor  through  its  out-of-work  periods 
has  grown  with  him  from  that  far  back  controversy. 

Time  and  space  are  too  scant  to  tell  here  of  the  many 
controversial  problems  in  which  he  took  part, — steam  and 
trolley  rates,  gas  rates,  minimum  wages,  Alaska  land  frauds, 
sayings  bank  insurance,  and  many  others.  In  all  of  these 
his  mind  moved  like  that  of  a  statesman  from  separate  issues 
to  basic  principles,  always  some  ten  years  ahead  of  the  times, 
and  laying  out  principles  which  came  gradually  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  more  enlightened  sections  of  the  world  at 
large.  And  many  are  the  workers  who  remember  the  young 
champion  who  sprang  to  their  aid,  as  it  were  out  of  the 
skies,  to  win  for  them  some  measure  of  social  justice. 

It  was  in  1896,  while  Mr.  Brandeis  was  still  devoting 
himself  closely  to  his  private  practice,  that  he  came  into 
collision  with  powerful  persons  who  earlier  had  given  him 
cordial  welcome  to  New  England.  The  West  End  Railway 
in  Boston  applied  for  a  charter  to  construct  and  operate 
an  elevated  railway  carrying  an  immensely  long  lease, 
asked  on  the  plea  that  except  under  terms  which  would  give 
the  road  practically  a  permanent  right  of  way  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary  capital.  Mr.  Brandeis 
happened  to  know  that  much  shorter  leases  were  eagerly 
sought  in  Canada,  and  he  thought  of  the  time  when  the 
people  would  become  aware  of  this  fact  and  would  resent 
that  their  property,  unknown  to  them,  had  been  sold  for  a 
song.  Was  it  his  duty,  he  questioned,  thinking  aloud  on  the 
river  on  Sunday  mornings,  to  leave  his  private  practice  and 
jump  into  a  fray  which  was  none  of  his  making?  On  the 
other  hand,  how  should  he  stand  in  his  own  eyes  if  he  held 
his  peace  when  he  saw  the  people's  interests  jeopardized? 

A^>  a  result  of  these  reflections,  he  appeared  as  a  private 
citizen  at  the  hearing,  and  challenged  the  bill.  The 
proponents  were  furious;  but  the  bill  was  defeated  and  the 
next  year  they  returned  offering  terms  far  more  favorable 
to  the  public  than  had  been  previously  offered.  Meanwhile, 
a  Public  Franchise  League  was  formed  with  Mr.  Brandeis 
as  its  unpaid  counsel,  which  year  after  year  examined  every 
public  utility  bill  that  appeared  at  the  State  House,  with 
the  result  that  Massachusetts  escaped  the  fate  which  over- 
took many  states  in  those  years  of  becoming  the  property  of 
big  public  service  interests.  This  league  it  was  which  saw  to 
it  that  the  leases  of  various  subway  bills  were  reduced  from 
seventy,  and  in  one  case  from  ninety-nine  years,  to  twenty 
and  twenty-five  years,  leaving  the  streets  of  Boston  today 
the  property  of  the  city. 

In  1906,  as  the  legislature  was  about  to  adjourn,  a  bill 
to  merge  the  Boston  and  Maine  with  the  New  York,  New 


Haven  and  Hartford  railroad  was  introduced.  It  had  for 
some  time  been  known  that  large  purchases  were  being 
made  by  the  latter  road  of  steamship  and  trolley  lines  in 
Massachusetts,  and  this  in  spite  of  legislation  prohibiting 
such  purchases,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
monopoly.  In  reading  the  annual  report  of  the  N.Y.,  N.H. 
and  H.,  Mr.  Brandeis,  to  whom  figures  always  "talked," 
observed  that  the  prices  paid  in  these  purchases  were  such 
as  would  bankrupt  the  road  unless  a  monopoly  were  obtained 
which  would  allow  a  holdup  raise  of  rates.  He  made  in- 
quiries of  the  road  and  of  others  in  a  position  to  be  in  the 
"know"  and  received  explanations  which  did  not  explain. 
He  then  laid  the  facts  before  the  Public  Franchise  League 
and  it  was  decided  that  these  questions  should  be  publicly 
asked,  even  though  this  would  affront  everyone  interested 
in  upholding  gilt-edged  securities  held  by  trustees  "in  behalf 
of  widows  and  orphans."  These  trustees  were  the  first  to 
resent  this  seemingly  impudent  challenge  to  their  own  per- 
spicuity. 

A  furious  contest  ensued  which  ranged  from  the  State 
House  to  every  corner  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Brandeis 
engaged  in  a  long  series  of  debates  with  the  vice-president 
of  the  New  Haven.  It  was  during  this  contest  that  one 
heard  a  charge,  long  whispered  but  now  grown  bold  and 
loud,  that  Mr.  Brandeis  was  not  acting  unpaid  as  a  private 
citizen ;  he  must  be  secretly  retained  by  some  big  interests 
which  were  seeking  to  control  transportation  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Must  not  this  be  so?  For  was  any  man  ever  known 
to  give  so  lavishly  of  his  professional  services  except  for  pay  ? 

TO  these  assaults  upon  his  character  Mr.  Brandeis  made 
no  reply.  The  facts,  the  facts,  the  facts,  were  his  only 
answer.  But  in  his  private  talk  he  would  sometimes  say: 
"I  have  no  objection  to  those  who  take  the  merger  side. 
There  is  always  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  What  I 
do  object  to  is  that  all  'State  [Street'  and  all  'Wall  Street' 
should  be  for  the  merger,  and  among  them  men  who,  I 
know,  are  under  duress.  The  financial  powers  behind  this 
measure  are  so  colossal  that  business  men  who  oppose  it 
must  be  prepared  to  be  ruined."  Here  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  fight  in  which  he  had  come  to  enlist,  a  fight  between 
the  freedom  to  which  we  in  the  United  States  had  believed 
that  we  were  born,  and  the  corporate  powers  which  were 
stretching  out  their  talons  to  strangle  it.  And  we  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  when  President  Wilson  named  Louis 
Dembitz  Brandeis  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
high  potentates  from  Massachusetts  and  New  York  flocked 
down  to  Washington  to  enter  their  protest. 

What  a  fight  this  nomination  precipitated!  An  appeal 
to  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  College  to  join  in  the  pro- 
test brought  this  rejoinder:  "I  have  known  Mr.  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  for  forty  years,  and  I  believe  that  I  understand 
his  capacity  and  his  character.  He  was  a  distinguished 
student  in  the  Harvard  Law  school  in  1875-78.  He  possessed 
by  nature  :i  keen  intelligence,  quick  and  generous  sympathies, 
a  remarkable  capacity  for  labor,  and  a  character  in  which 
gentleness,  joy  and  courage  in  combat  were  intimately  blend- 
ed. His  professional  career  has  exhibited  all  these  qualities, 
and  with  them  much  practical  altruism  and  public  spirit." 
"'Bob"  La  Follette,  now  his  father's  successor  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  and  at  that  time  his  father's  secretary,  told  me  how 
President  Wilson  fought  for  Mr.  Brandeis's  confirmation, 
sending  Secretary  McAdoo  to  senator  after  senator  with  the 
question:  "Are  you  with  the  President  or  against  him  in 
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this  matter  which  is  very  near  his  heart?"  The  President 
himself  gave  out  this  statement:  "I  have  known  him.  1 
have  tested  him  by  seeking  his  advice  upon  some  of  the  most 
difficult  and  perplexing  public  questions  about  which  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  form  a  judgment.  I  have  dealt  with 
him  in  matters  where  nice  questions  of  honor  and  fair  play, 
as  well  as  large  questions  of  justice  and  the  public  benefit, 
were  involved.  ...  I  have  received  from  him  counsel  singu- 
larly enlightened,  singularly  clear-sighted  and  judicial  and 
above  all,  full  of  moral  stimulation.  He  is  a  friend  of  all 
just  men  and  a  lover  of  the  right,  and  he  knows  more  than 
how  to  talk  about  the  right — he  knows  how  to  set  it  forward 
in  the  face  of  its  enemies.  .  .  ." 

IN  June  1916  Justice  Brandeis  took  his  oath  of  office  on 
the  supreme  bench.  And  thereafter  began  the  long  line 
of  decisions  in  which  his  passion  for  public  justice,  for  a 
chance  for  the  small  man  in  danger  of  being  downtrodden  by 
great  powers,  has  been  translated  into  the  legal  structure 
of  the  nation. 

How  is  Mr.  Brandeis  to  be  explained?  Is  it  because  he 
is  one  of  an  oppressed  race  and  is  thus  sensitive  to  the  wrongs 
of  the  downtrodden?  As  against  this  often  argued  thesis  be 
it  remembered  that  he  has  never  suffered  from  racial  discrimi- 
nation. Prejudice  against  the  Jews  was  unknown  in  Boston 
when  he  first  came.  As  a  more  probable  explanation,  my  mind 
runs  back  more  than  forty  years  when,  a  young  man  on  the 
rising  rung  of  his  profession,  he  was  retained  by  a  religious 
institution  to  secure  a  subsidy  from  the  commonwealth.  He 
had  carried  the  petitioners  successfully  through  the  commit- 
tee stage  before  it  became  known  to  the  small  group  which 
takes  an  interest  in  such  questions.  A  protest  was  raised  and 
the  committee  reopened  its  hearing,  when  the  counsel  for  the 
petitioners  failed  to  appear!  In  explanation  of  his  with- 
drawal he  said  to  me  later,  with  the  inward  glow  upon  his 
face  of  one  who  had  been  under  a  deep  religious  experience, 
that  the  public  discussion  had  showed  him  that  his  clients' 
case  was  contrary  to  sound  public  policy. 

This  early  questioning  of  the  duties  of  those  asking 
privileges  from  the  state  took  him  far.  He  thought  of 
lawyers,  the  most  highly  placed  in  the  land,  accepting  big 
fees  to  be  recouped  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  for 
franchises  of  whose  value  the  legislature  had  no  least  con- 
ception and  with  no  one  to  argue  the  interests  of  the  other 
side.  Such  a  situation  flew  in  the  face  of  the  ethics  implicit 
in  legal  practice  that  assumes  counsel  on  either  side  to  repre- 
sent opposing  interests.  Never,  he  silently  resolved,  would 
he  accept  a  fee  out  of  so  unequal  a  contest. 

From  this  resolution  came  his  refusal  to  appear  before  the 
legislature  in  behalf  of  special  interests,  and  incidentally 
from  this  came  his  appearance  time  and  again  as  unpaid 
attorney  for  the  people.  The  ethics  of  his  attitude  in  this 
matter  is  beyond  dispute.  But  far  off,  alas!  is  still  the  day 
when  his  code  is  even  suspected  by  many  persons  of  high 
repute. 

In  his  private  life,  Mr.  Brandeis  is  a  friend  of  friends. 
He  is  immense  in  his  loyalties  to  ties  both  far  and  near.  He 
has  been  a  rare  son  and  brother.  Hs  wife  is  the  friend  and 
comrade  with  whom  he  shares  his  whole  mind.  Almost 
forty  years  ago,  when  they  were  engaged  to  be  married,  she 
accepted  his  ideal  of  living  far  within  the  scale  which  his 
professional  income  would  allow,  keeping  their  lives  free 
as  no  lives  can  be  free  which  are  pinched  for  money,  and 
leaving  plenty  available  for  their  public  interests.  His  ab- 
stemious habits  have  grown  on  him.  But  he  spends  money 


freely  for  what  he  thinks  worth  while,  and  he  is  known  to 
have  poured  it  out  like  water  in  behalf  of  furthering  some 
cause  that  he  made  his  own.  A  few  old  woolen  suits  and 
sweaters,  a  warm  corner  in  which  to  rest,  a  great  store  of 
books  and,  until  recently,  a  canoe  and  a  reach  of  water  on 
which  for  many  years  it  was  his  delight  to  paddle,— these 
have  been  his  only  requisites  for  his  holidays. 

Justice  Brandeis's  mind  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  was  never 
more  swift  and  more  sure.  His  conversation  ranges  from  the 
times  of  classic  history,  of  trade  routes  and  the  sources  of 
food  supply  of  Egypt,  Rhodes  and  Attica,  down  to  the  af- 
fairs of  today,  when  it  is  grappling  with  the  newest  problems 
of  these  new  and  revolutionary  times.  He  has  always  been 
an  immense  worker. 

But  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  it  is  done.  Only  the  very 
rarest  circumstances  ever  enticed  him  into  an  evening  con- 
ference. It  has  been  his  habit  to  rise  at  five  or  six  oUock, 
and  even  in  the  summer  to  put  in  some  hours  of  hard 
thinking  and  writing  before  he  joined  his  wife  for  a  paddle 
across  the  wide  reaches  of  the  bay  or  up  into  narrow  inland 
waters,  or  latterly  for  a  walk  on  the  moors. 

The  fierce  contests  of  youth  lie  far  behind.  As  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  last  resort,  he  is  debarred  from  taking  public 
part  in  contests.  But  he  does  not  chafe  at  the  limitations  of 
his  position.  An  opinion  which  plumbs  to  the  depths  is 
worth  making.  If  it  is  a  minority  opinion,  it  is  worth  the 
making  all  the  same.  He  was  always  free  from  acrimonious 
contentions.  There  is  no  criticism  of  judges  who  speak  on 
the  other  side.  "The  Lord  is  in  Israel"  one  seems  to  hear 
him  say— but  in  imagination  only,  for  his  words  are  un- 
buttressed  by  spoken  religion.  To  think  problems  through 
to  the  far  end,  to  speak  for  the  right  as  he  sees  the  right, 
that  he  conceives  is  the  greatest  service  he  can  render.  And 
always  he  remains  in  his  sympathies  the  Tribune  of  the 
People. 

Lavender  and  Snow 

BY  ETHEL  ROMIG  FULLER 

"Lavender  bags, 

Would  you  care  to  buy?" 

Her  plea  on  the  wind, 

A  broken  cry; 

Her  skirt,  ice-carven 

To  her  thigh. 

"Lavender  bags, 
Three  for  a  quarter—" 
Strange  merchandise 
For  winter  barter! 

Lavender  bags 
Tinseled  with  sleet; 
Lavender  .  .  .  snow, 
A  quaint  conceit — 
Breathe  on  your  fingers, 
Stamp  your  feet! 

Peddling  lavender 
Zero  weather — 
A  girl  must  keep  body 
And  soul  together. 


Scene:  America 


Above:  The  Roundhouse  by 
Charles  Rosen.  Loaned  by  the 
Fran\  K.  M.  Rehn  Galleries. 
'Hew  ror\.  Left:  Old  Quar- 
ter, ?s[ett>  Tor^,  by  T^icolay 
Ci^ous^y.  Loaned  by  the  Dan' 
iel  Galleries,  T^ew  Tor\. 


Above:  Poor  Man's  Pullman 
by  Clarence  H.  Carter.  Loaned 
by  the  Fran\  K.  M.  Rehn 
Galleries,  l^ew  Tor\.  Right: 
The  Gas  Station  by  Charles 
Goeller.  Loaned  by  the  Daniel 
Galleries,  l^e 


ONE  of  the  most  active  organizations  in  the  vast  move' 
ment  to  popularize  art  in  this  country,  a  movement 
growing  so  rapidly  that  the  results  are  taking  on  the  aspect 
of  an  artistic  Renaissance,  is  the  College  Art  Association, 
which  sends  traveling  exhibitions,  groups  of  prints,  water 
colors,  oils,  both  foreign  and  American,  current  and  classic, 
to  museums  and  colleges  throughout  the  United  States.  From 
one  of  their  new  shows — oils  of  American  scenes  and  sub- 
jects— we  have  selected  for  reproduction  the  work  of  artists 
who  have  never  before  appeared  in  The  Survey.  Three  of 
them  are  little  known:  Carter  lives  in  New  York  State; 


Goeller  teaches  art  at  Cornell;  Cikovsky  is  from  Russia  and 
came  to  this  country  only  eight  years  ago.  Rosen  is  repre- 
sented in  at  least  six  of  our  museums.  American  subjects  do 
not  automatically  produce  American  painting;  foreign  scenes 
painted  by  an  American  are  not  inevitably  foreign  painting, 
— but  the  College  Art  Association  feels  that  "each  of  these 
men  paints  as  he  does  because  he  paints  where  he  does;" 
that  what  these  dissimilar  artists  have  in  common,  a  "feel- 
ing for  place,  so  long  lacking  in  American  painting,  gives 
to  their  work  not  only  local  color  but  character,  a  certain, 
sturdy  authenticity." 


October  13,  1931 


AN    OPEN    LETTER    TO    THE   PRESIDENT 

the  relief  of  suffering  as  a  local  responsibility.  Each 
community  ought  to  care  for  its  own  so  long  as  it 
has  the  resources  to  do  so  and  under  normal  circum- 
stances  no  other  course  of  action  would  be  suggested. 
However  it  seems  clear  that  in  an  emergency,  his- 

^  and  *a**a?  wiU,not  be  ;Permitted  *>  stand  in 
thew^y  of  meeting  widespread  human  need  once  the 
"eed  has  bfeen  Demonstrated.  It  is  a  fact  that,  with 
f  ew  ^eptions,  communities  have  been  slow  to  rec- 

°,f  *e  the,  ful1  ,eject  £."3*  ^P^ent  on 

their  people  and  have  delayed  too  long  the  planning 

c    ,S.    \     .  .  y     ., 

of  all  inclusive,  community-wide  programs  of  relief 
^  ,.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,F 

Reliable  information  on  the  numbers  of  unemployed 

,  ,  , 

has  not  been  available  until  recently  and  it  has  been 

,  '    ,    . 

difficult  to   determine  how  many  of  those  unem- 

,  _/. 

ployed  were  without  reserves  and  in  need  of  outside 

„       ,,. 
assistance.     Breadlines  constitute  a  visible  and  dra- 

,  , 

matic  sign  or  want  but  they  give  the  public  a  whollv 
,  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

alfse  ldea  as  *>  *e  £haracter  and  ?*?*  °*  real  *f" 
tutl°n'  lt,  lsnot,  thf  homeless  man  m  Jne  breadline  but 
the  ^  m  the  tS«nent  and  on  the  ^rm  which  is 
our  chief  concern.  However,  we  are  getting  below  the 

surface,  more  adequate  community  plans  are  now 

,  , 

being  made  and  each  locality  is  beginning  to  make 

',  . 
more  satisfactory  estimates  of  its  total  relief  needs. 


Honorable  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr  President- 

You  have  given  the  country  assurance  that  suffer- 
mg  among  the  unemployed  will  be  prevented,  so 
far  as  possible,  and  alleviated  where  prevention  has 
failed.  By  bringing  Mr.  Gifford  and  his  associates 

to  Washington  to  assist  in  the  fulfillment  of  that 

11  a    j    i  .1  •  •      i     j 

pledge  you  have  afforded  the  country  inspiring  lead' 

ership  to  which  people  everywhere  are  responding 

r  i  .1      -          XT       4.u  i 

with  confidence  and  enthusiasm.   Nevertheless  there 

ct.       i  j      i 

is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  federal  government  may 

i  ,         i6        i-         11 
have  to  do  more  than  stimulate  and  coordinate  local 

a  1  ,-u  1 

effort.     Many  persons  close  to  the  actual  problem 

,  .  ,      i  i 

foresee  the  possibility  that  local  funds  may  not  be 

i  -  i  •  i    •        .  •  • 

adequate  to  meet  the  great  distress  which  is  antici- 

pJd  this  winter  and  that  federal  appropriations  will 
be  imperative.     The  thoughtful  citizen  whose  mind 

is  not  yet  made  up  on  this  question  finds  himself  in 
'    T:  y  .  F  _ 

,,..  ,, 

1.  Is  it  true  that  many  localities  are  unable  to 

.11  j  j  r  1  i-  r> 

provide  the  money  needed  for  unemployment  relief.-' 
f    ,  ,   /     .  ,  ,     ,  /i  .1 

Is  there  any  substantial  body  of  fact,  other  than  the 

horseback  opinions  of  officials  and  social-service  ad- 
ministrators,  upon  which  to  base  a  judgment? 

2.  If  outside  aid  must  be  provided,  can  a  federal 
appropriation  be  so  administered  as  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers  of  "pork-barrel"  legislation  with  its  paralyzing 
effects  upon  local  initiative  and  its  uncertain  benefits 
to  the  millions  of  needy  persons  who  are  the  in- 
tended  beneficiaries? 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  suggest  that  re- 
liable  data  can  be  secured  on  the  financial  com- 
petence  of  the  local  communities  which  would  help 
to  inform  and  guide  public  opinion.  Further,  should 
supplementation  prove  to  be  necessary,  a  federal 
appropriation  can  be  wisely  administered  on  the  well 
established  principles  of  grants-in-aid  such  as  have 
been  successfully  provided  for  education,  roads,  in- 
fant  hygiene,  etc.  In  this  connection  may  I  com- 
mend  to  your  consideration  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee  on  the  Federal  Government  and  Child 
Welfare  of  the  White  House  Conference  of  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  chairman.  This  report, 
in  discussing  grants-in-aid,  refers  to  them  in  part  as 
follows:  "It  is  the  clear  opinion  of  the  sub-commit- 
tee  that  grants-in-aid  constitute  a  governmental  tech- 
nique  peculiarly  fashioned  to  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican  people  and  nicely  adjusted  to  the  American 
governmental  structure  under  the  Constitution." 

While  this  report  was  directed  to  federal  aid  for 
child  welfare  its  reasoning  is  pertinent  to  the  not  un- 
related  subject  of  unemployment  relief.  May  I  now 
deal  more  at  length  with  the  two  points  raised  above 
and  begin  with  the  means  of  determining  the  ade- 
quacy  of  local  funds. 

The  historic  policy  of  America  has  been  to  regard 


"Vy  /HEN  the  estimated  cost  is  arrived  at,  it  will 
W  be  met  in  two  ways:  from  the  public  treasury 
and  by  private  philanthropy.  How  far  can  these 
sources  of  funds  be  expanded  to  meet  the  emergency 
demands?  Since  approximately  70  per  cent  of  re- 
lief  expenditures  throughout  the  country  is  provided 
Out  of  the  public  treasury,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  taxation  rather  than  free  gift  must  be  our  main 
reliance.  Can  the  local  governments  increase  their 
taxes  or  enlarge  their  bonded  indebtedness  in  the 
required  amount? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  determined 
for  each  community  by  the  margin  between  its  pres- 
ent  total  annual  cost  of  government  and  the  total 
amount  which  it  is  permitted  to  raise  annually  by 
taxation  and  the  issuance  of  bonds.  In  some  com- 
munities  there  will  be  no  margin  because  tax-rates 
and  bonded  debt  are  already  up  to  the  constitutional 
limits.  In  others  there  will  be  a  small  margin  and 
in  still  others  a  substantial  margin  which  can  be  made 
available  for  unemployment  relief.  What  is  greatly 
needed  at  the  present  time  is  a  rapid  but  objective 
study  of  the  financial  status  of  local  governments 
throughout  the  country.  Reliable  information  can 
be  secured  only  by  independent  inquiry  —  telegrams 
to  mayors,  governors  and  governing  boards  will  not 
answer  the  purpose.  It  is  recognized  that  such  an 
inquiry  is  a  tremendous  undertaking  but  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  nor  impracticable  in  view  of  the 
great  human  issues  involved. 

If  after  such  investigation  it  appears  that  rela- 
tively  few  local  governments  are  without  power  to 
provide  their  own  relief  funds,  special  means  might 
be  devised  to  help  them  without  resorting  to  a  gen- 
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eral  federal  appropriation.     On  the  other  hand,  if  upon  local  administration  the  broad  experience  and 

it  turns  out  that  a  very  substantial  number  of  locali-  expert  knowledge  of  a  central  authority, 

ties  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  unable  to  Grants-in-aid  can  be  appropriately  extended  to  un' 

bear  the  load,  we  shall  know  that  federal  aid  on  a  employment  relief  and  the  difficulties  of  "pork'barrel" 

broad  scale  is  inevitable.     In  the  long  run  private  legislation  avoided,  provided  broad  authority  cou- 

philanthropy  can  only  supplement  taxation — it  can'  pled  with  wide  discretion  is  vested  in  the  administer' 

not  be  substituted  for  public  funds  as  a  source  of  ing  federal  agency  with  only  such  general  limitations 

revenue  for  unemployment  relief.  and  restrictions  as  experience  with  this  type  of  aid 

If  the  resources  of  local  governments  prove  to  be  has  proved  to  be  necessary  and  beneficial.  Obviously, 

inadequate,  in  a  substantial  sense,  the  problem  then  however,  the  usual  requirement  that  the  locality 

becomes  one  of  establishing  a  satisfactory  partner'  match  federal  appropriations  dollar  for  dollar  must 

ship  between  the  federal  government  and  the  locali'  be  modified  by  leaving  the  manner  and  amount  of 

ties  in  providing  unemployment  relief.     It  is  clear  matching    to    the    discretion    of    the    administering 

that  the  substitution  of  federal  funds  and  effort  for  authority. 

local  revenues  and  initiative  would  be  a  tragic  mis-  Moreover,  federal  money  should  be  available  for 

take.     The  power  of  the  federal  treasury  must  be  use  in  the  localities  for  administrative  purposes  as 

used  to  help  the  destitute  communities  outright,  to  well  as  for  relief.     There  is  a  current  notion  that 

aid  the  more  prosperous  localities  according  to  the  large  relief  funds  will  somehow  administer  them' 

particular  measure  of  their  need  and  to  stimulate  all  selves.  Emergency  committees  are  eager  to  announce 

the  local  governments  to  the  utmost  of  which  they  that  all  their  funds  are  for  relief  and  that  no  part  is 

are  capable.     We  must  establish  a  productive  part'  used  for  administration.     Yet  every  intelligent  per' 

nership  which  calls  forth  the  best  which  the  national  SOn  knows  that  the  history  of  relief  throughout  the 

and  the  local  partners  have  to  offer,  thus  swelling  the  world  has  been,  until  fairly  recent  times,  a  story  of 

total  relief  by  the  full  contributions  of  each  partner,  tragic  waste  where  more  harm  than  good  frequently 

If  instead  of  this,  millions  of  dollars  are  appropriated  befell  the  beneficiaries.     One  reason  for  this  result 

to  be  distributed  on  some  rough  measure  of  equity,  was  the  assumption  that  the  distributing  of  funds  to 

like  population,  and  without  the  most  careful  and  the  needy  did  not  require  intelligence,  experience  and 

discriminating  type  of  administration,  local  effort  will  wisdom  coupled  with  human  sympathy.  Let  us  make 

be  paralyzed  and  the  federal  treasury  will  be  substi'  no  mistake  in  this  emergency  about  the  absolute 

tuted  for  the  treasuries  of  the  local  governments,  thus  necessity  for  competent  administration  with  adequate 

in  the  end  decreasing  the  total  available  resources,  personnel  trained  to  its  task.    This  applies  both  to 

The   distinction   here   is   sharply   illustrated   by  the  localities  where  relief  is  actually  being  dispensed 

the  difference  between  the  way  millions  of  dollars  and  to  the  administering  staff  in  Washington.   The 

are  ladled  out  to  communities  under  the  rivers  and  grants'in'aid  provided  in  other  fields  have  properly 

harbors  appropriations  and  the  wise  expenditure  of  laid  great  stress  on  efficient  execution  of  the  law  with 

federal  money  under  grantS'in'aid  to  stimulate  local  as  much  safeguard  against  political  interference  in 

effort.    In  the  former  case  the  primary  consideration  the  choice  of  policies  and  personnel  as  is  possible  in 

seems  to  be  that  each  locality  shall  get  its  share  of  this  mundane  world, 
the  money  available — a  mere  arbitrary  division  of  a 

common  equity.    In  the  latter  the  gift  is  conditioned  \  /  R.  PRESIDENT,  I  offer  all  of  the  foregoing 

upon  the  locality  providing  sound  education  in  agri-  1V1   expressions    of    my    personal    opinion    with 

culture,  or  building  good  roads,  or  rehabilitating  dis-  some  hesitation.     Your  high  place  of  responsibil- 

abled  persons,  or  giving  better  care  to  mothers  and  ity  at  the  seat  of  government  gives  you  knowledge 

babies.     The  more  the  locality  does,  the  larger  its  and    insight    regarding   the   total   situation   which 

share  in  federal  funds.    The  part  of  the  federal  gov  no  citizen  can  possibly  have.     Moreover,  it  may 

ernment  is  to  make  its  gifts  of  money  a  means  of  seem    gratuitous   to   offer    suggestions    to   one   of 

inspiring  high  standards  of  performance  in  the  local  your  distinguished  service  in  relieving  human  dis- 

communities.  tress  in  many  parts  of  the  world.     However  it  is 

As  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Federal  given  to  you,  out  of  your  own  unique  experience, 

Government   and   Child   Welfare   points   out,   the  to  provide  the  leadership  which  millions  of  suffering 

demonstrated  advantages  of  federal  partnership  with  human  beings  await  with  a  hope  that  holds  despair 

the  states  through  grants-in-aid  are  many,  and  the  m   abeyance.    Your  fellow-citizens   appreciate   the 

first  one  is  that  the  principle  of  local  administration  enormous  responsibility  which  is  yours,  they  under- 

of  local  affairs  is  preserved — there  is  no  real  danger  stand  your  profound  concern  that  suffering  shall  be 

of  federal  bureaucracy.  The  initiative  of  the  states  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  they  await  your  call  to 

insured  and  their  active  acceptance  of  local  respon-  jojn  in  bold  and  constructive  action  for  the  public 

sibility  encouraged  by  requiring  them  to  match  fed-  welfare.         y        respectfully  yours, 

eral  appropriations  with  their  own.  Moreover,  with-  ' 

out  jeopardizing  local  autonomy  the  federal  govern-  WILLIAM  HODSON 
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Meester  Gibich 


By  JAMES  M.  FELKER 


SUPPOSE  Joe  Gibich  is  dead  now;  he  was 
dying  when  I  saw  him  last.  But,  if  he  is 
dead,  it  does  not  trouble  me:  Joe  would  be 
happy  anywhere. 

"Da   name    is    Meester    Gibich!     Whata 
yours?" 

Thus,  in  the  locker-room  of  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium, 
I  met  Joe  Gibich.  Thus  everyone  met  him.  He  reached  out 
an  earnest  hand,  and  grinned — grinned  with  his  eyes,  his 
nose,  his  mouth.  And  a  stranger  responded  to  that  clasp 
and  grinned  back.  Joe  Gibich  missed  his  destiny.  He  was 
born  to  be  a  door-to-door  purveyor  of  vacuum  cleaners. 
The  most  badgered  of  house-wives,  stewing  in  a  welter  of 
interrupted  washings,  jangling  telephones  and  scorching  pies, 
would  have  found  herself  incomprehensibly  returning  Joe's 
grin.  Not  only  would  she  soon  have  a  new  vacuum  cleaner, 
but  Joe  would  probably  have  a  cut  of  the  pie.  His  was  that 
kind  of  grin. 

But  I  am  forgetting  that  Joe's  garbled  gutterals  would 
not  pass  muster  as  the  fatuous  speech  of  a  salesman.  I  forget 
too  that  he  never  wore  a  necktie,  and  that  his  Magyar  love 
of  color  was  apt  to  find  startling  ways  of  manifesting  itself 
in  the  matter  of  shirts.  One  simply  forgot  such  things  in 
Joe;  or  perhaps,  condoned  them  because  Joe  was  by  way 
of  being  a  genius  and  therefore  permitted  to  foster  foibles. 
Joe  Gibkh  was  intuitively,  spontaneously  and  perpetually 
a  Good  Fellow.  I  am  sure  that  such  a  man  must  be  a  genius. 
Small  glinting  brown  eyes ;  massy  cheek-bones ;  a  gigantic 
hooked  nose ;  strong,  yellowish  teeth ;  an  olive  skin — these 
were  all  in  keeping  with  Joe's  gypsy  heredity.  Sloping, 
powerful  shoulders ;  thick  wrists ;  knotty  biceps ;  heavy  tread 
— these  attested  to  his  long  years  of  rugged  labor  in  the 
mines.  But  Joe's  hands  were  very  fine,  such  hands  as  were 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  his  kind.  The  fingers  were  long, 
and  thin,  and  flexible,  with  regular,  limber  knuckles  in  spite 
of  endless  gripping  of  shovel  and  pick.  The  nails,  always 
impeccably  clean  and  trimmed,  were  smooth  and  narrow, 
and  without  the  distortions  common  in  a  laborer's  nails. 
Delicacy  and  grace  were  in  Joe's  hands.  They  wielded  his 
straight-edge  razor  in  artistic,  caressing  flourishes;  they 
riffled  cards  with  the  ease  and  finesse  of  a  gambler's  nimble 
members.  I  asked  Joe  one  day  how  he,  a  miner,  had  managed 
to  keep  his  hands  unscathed.  He  held  them  before  his  face, 
flexing  and  turning  them;  it  was  a  long  moment  before  he 
answered. 

"You  see,  some  day  I  like  to  play  de  fiddle.  Let's  go 
play  checks." 

Joe  loved  checkers.  As  the  play  moved  in  his  favor  his 
charming,  ingenuous  grin  widened  until  his  face  seemed  all 
teeth.  A  howl  of  glee  marked  his  first  king;  a  stentorian 
shout  announced  his  victory.  And  because  he  played  the 
game  well,  his  triumphs  disrupted  the  sanatorium  atmosphere 
frequently.  It  was  part  of  the  game  that  we  retire  in  high 
dudgeon  after  Joe  had  conquered  us,  muttering  dark  in- 
sinuations about  people  who  moved  two  checkers  at  once. 
His  victorious  chortlings  turned  at  once  to  abject  apologies. 
He  trailed  us  like  a  dog,  seeking  our  forgiveness,  protesting 


his  utter  honesty,  begging  that  we  be  good  sports  enough 
to  shake  hands  and  not  "getta  sore"  over  an  insignificant 
game  of  "checks." 

"Meester  Gibich  sorry.  Please  be  friends.  I  cannota 
help— you  all  time  make  such  a  dam'  moves.  You— aw, 

you  joost  tease  Meester  Gibich  "  (The  blanks 

suffice  for  the  strange  rumbling  oaths  Joe  employed  to  ex- 
press extreme  gratification.) 

One  obsession  burdened  Joe  Gibich:  his  beard.  What 
a  beard!  He  scraped  it  assiduously,  explaining  to  all  who 
would  listen,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  like  of  his  beard 
was  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  earth.  In  truth,  it  was  such 
a  beard  as  would  cause  a  less  purposeful  character  to  join 
the  House  of  David  in  despair.  Two  of  Joe's  characteristics 
however,  or  rather,  one  characteristic  and  a  penchant,  pre- 
cluded this  desperate  move  on  Joe's  part.  First,  he  was 
stubborn  as  a  burro  and  the  beard  didn't  exist  that  could 
make  him  yield.  Second,  he  was  as  keen  for  swapping  as 
any  of  his  gypsy  forbears.  Not  having  much  of  this  world's 
goods  beyond  what  he  wore  on  his  back,  Joe  had  small  means 
with  which  to  practice  his  skill.  Razors,  though,  were  within 
his  scope.  Every  razor  in  the  sanatorium  passed,  at  one  time 
or  another,  through  his  hands.  It  became  a  standing  topic 
among  us.  The  merits  of  Joe's  latest  razor  were  discussed 
as  seriously  as  "form"  at  a  race-track.  I  came  to  appreciate 
what  balance,  and  feel  and  edge  could  mean  in  a  razor;  the 
advantages  of  a  square  point  over  a  blunt  point ;  the  necessity 
of  a  rough  handle  of  the  stag  type.  Every  male  patient 
knows  what  an  important  place  the  fine  art  of  shaving  holds 
in  the  monotonous  sanatorium  days,  and  Joe  was  the  pith 
of  our  shaving  talk.  In  some  mysterious  fashion,  the  honor 
of  the  sanatorium  came  somehow  to  be  involved ;  a  razor 
must  be  found  that  would  cut  Joe's  beard  twice  before  honing. 

BUT  Joe  knew  what  he  wanted.     He  scorned  our  offers 
to  help  him  buy  the  best  instrument  Sears  Roebuck  had. 

"Nev"  mind.  A  guy  in  da  cottage  has  gotta  da  knife  I 
want.  You  vatch.  Pret'  soon,  I  ketchum." 

"Ketch"  Joe  did.  We  hailed  the  victory  of  the  wily 
Gibich,  not  only  because  his  consummate  bargaining  had 
brought  him  his  heart's  desire,  but  because  his  was  a  clannish 
triumph  of  our  ward  over  the  cottage.  I  was  among  the 
initiates  at  the  premiere  of  the  new  razor.  Truly,  it  was 
a  jewel  without  price. 

A  day  or  two  later,  I  discovered  Joe  shaving  with  one  of 
his  old  instruments.  He  seemed  sad  as  he  hacked  away; 
plainly  some  ghost  that  he  had  thought  buried  and  harmless 
had  returned  to  haunt  him.  He  explained: 

"It's  lika  dis.  I  trade  dat  guy  two  for  de  good  one.  Needer 
of  dem  cutta  butter.  After  I  shave  wit  dat  guy's  knife,  I 
tink:  'J°e  Gibich,  you  a  liar.'  So — I  trade  back." 

Many  months  passed  before  I  discovered  that  Joe's  grins, 
and  hearty  laughter,  unfailing  humor  and  delightful  com- 
radeship, came  at  a  price.  One  oppressively  humid  night, 
I  sneaked  out  to  the  washroom  for  a  smoke.  Joe  was  there: 
he  sat  crouched  upon  a  stool,  hand  pressed  against  his  right 
side,  agony  in  the  look  he  turned  on  me.  The  stubs  of  a 
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dozen  hand-made  cigarettes  littered  the  smudgy  tile  floor 
around  him.  He  said  no  word,  but  smiled,  wanly.  It  came 
to  me  suddenly,  that  Joe's  hand  was  often  pressed  at  his 
side,  fingers  interlaced  in  the  webs  of  his  suspenders.  The 
gesture  had  never  struck  me  as  significant ;  I  had  thought 
it  a  mannerism.  I  questioned  him,  of  course. 

"It  is  de  side.  Alia  time  pain,  pain.  I  was  operate  four 
years  'go.  Appendeex.  I  tink  wat  doc  left  knife  in  me. 
Most  time  I  stand  it.  Tonight,  bad." 

Had  he  reported  to  the  doctor? 

"Sure.    I  tella  him  two — tree  months  'go." 

Had  he  said  anything? 

"Yes.    He  said  I  wasa  to  go  to  de  hospeetal  sometime." 

We  sat  in  moody  silence  until  the  night-nurse  shooed  us 
to  bed.  Joe  carefully  picked  up  the  cigarette  stubs,  deposited 
them  in  the  waste-can  and  shuffled  off.  My  request  for 
a  sleeping  powder  or  even  a  few  aspirin,  was  curtly  refused. 
"If  Joe  wants  something,  he'll  ask  for  it." 

Joe  never  went  to  the  hospital.  Stoics  are  not  rewarded 
in  tuberculosis  sanatoria.  No,  we  must  say  nothing  to  the 
doctor.  Joe  had  told  him  once.  It  wasn't  so  bad;  he  could 
stand  it.  He  wasn't  a  squawker. 

"Da  doc — he  is  beezy  man.  He  cannota  boder  wit  Meester 
Gibich." 

Joe  hated  three  kinds  of  men:  the  squawkers,  the  hypo- 
crites and  the  cowards. 

The  squawkers  he  dismissed  because  they  bit  the  hand 
that  fed  them. 

"Dat  guy!"  he  would  say  contemptuously.  "He  wasa  eat 
dam'  sight  worse  grub  before  he  come  here.  Why  he  not 
go  if  he  not  like  wat  he  eat?" 

The  hypocrites  were  simply  liars. 

The  cowards — Joe  could  not  understand  cowards.  In 
all  his  life,  he  had  never  been  afraid.  When  he  told  you 
that  he  "wasa  not  'fraid  o'  nuttin'"  you  believed  him.  But 
if  Joe  could  not  understand  cowards,  he  understood  coward- 
ice. I  shall  never  forget  a  certain  man  who  lost  caste  among 
us  because  Joe  understood  and  ruthlessly  named  the  cancer 
that  gnaws  at  a  soul. 

We  sat  one  evening,  indulging  idle  minds  in  the  in- 
timate gossip  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  confined.  The 
character  of  one  Tubby  was  dragged  into  the  arena 
and  flung  to  the  wolves.  Consensus  of  opinion  made  Tubby 
out  to  be  a  good-enough  fellow,  but  a  queer  one.  It  was 
conceded  that  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of  condition.  He 
was  never  heard  to  cough ;  he  enjoyed  full  exercise  privileges. 
Yet,  he  spent  at  least  twenty  hours  of  every  day  in  bed — 
and  flat!  Why?  Joe  spoke. 

"I  tella  you.   Dat  guy  is  dyin'  becuz  he  is  'fraid  to  die !" 

We  took  Joe  soundly  to  task;  he  had  broached  the  unper- 
missable  subject.  He  submitted,  too  meekly.  There  was 


a  smirk  in  his  unwonted  humility  that  said,  more  plainly 
than  words,  that  the  subject  of  Tubby  had  suddenly  become 
distasteful  for  a  very  good  reason:  we  lived  in  glass  houses. 
In  our  hearts  we  knew  Joe  despised  us,  and  we  envied  him 
the  magnificent  disdain  that  lifted  him  above  even  the  fear 
of  death.  That  session  of  Grundyism  broke  up  prematurely. 
Many  months  later,  Tubby  died.  He  fought  the  anesthetic 
of  an  emergency  operation,  and  the  soporific,  applied  too 
often,  worked  havoc  in  him. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  old  Joe  was;  his  crisp  hair  was 
graying,  though,  and  a  bald  spot  was  prominent  on  the 
back  of  his  skull.  I  cannot  tell  you  where  he  was  born  or 
anything  of  his  early  life.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had 
a  wife,  but  I  do  not  think  so,  for  he  was  clumsy  and  in- 
coherent in  the  presence  of  women.  Such  things  I  never 
learned,  probably  because  Joe  was  that  rare  man  who  takes 
of  his  friends  only  what  they  choose  to  give  him.  Instinc- 
tively, therefore,  the  friends  of  such  a  man  reciprocate. 
Joe's  passing  left  me  with  only  the  memory  of  the  man 
himself,  a  picture  with  neither  high-lights  nor  shadows, 
a  stark  figure  etched  against  a  simple  background. 

I  can  tell  you,  however,  what  Joe  thought  of  life  and 
death.  Life  is  fun,  and  living  it  is  fun  if  you  believe  in  the 
Golden  Rule.  The  Golden  Rule  worked  for  Joe.  That  is 
all  one  needs — just, 

"I  wasa  not  hurt  nobody  if  I  cana  help." 

DEATH  was  an  incident  to  Joe — nothing  more.  Maybe 
there  is  a  life  after  death — no  one  knows.  Joe  under- 
stood a  heaven,  but  not  a  hell.  His  heaven,  I  know,  need 
be  nothing  more  than  a  place  that  supplies  fiddles,  garish 
shirts,  incredibly  sharp  razors,  and  plenty  of  friends.  A 
brutish  concept.  No.  We  see  so  few  men  who  are  humble  and 
ask  little  of  God  and  life,  that  we  fail  to  recognize  one. 

So  we  were  a  downcast  group,  bidding  good-bye  to  Joe 
Gibich  that  November  morning.  His  county  had  built 
a  new  sanatorium  and  Joe  was  transferred  to  it.  He  shook 
hands  with  each  of  us  in  turn.  He  was  gaunt  and  pasty; 
red-rimmed  eyes,  in  blue-black  hollows,  told  of  sleepless 
nights.  But  the  eyes  still  sparkled. 

"Gooda-bye,  boys.    Meester  Gibich  an'  you  friends,  eh?" 

His  only  worry  concerned  the  kind  of  men  his  new  mates 
were  to  be.  Would  they  be  his  friends? 

As  though  Joe  Gibich  would  ever  want  for  friends! 

The  bus  bore  his  grin  down  the  slope,  around  the  turn, 
and  out  of  sight. 

That  one  among  us  whom  Joe  had  named  "Beeg  dum' 
Swede"  spoke  an  epitaph  to  his  memory: 

"There  goes  the  only  lunger  I  ever  knew  who  would 
quit  smoking  when  he  didn't  have  money  enough  to  buy 
his  own  tobacco." 


The  End  of  Day.    Woodcut  by  J.  J.  Lances 


THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    DOORWAYS 


A  Great  Neighbor — D wight  W.  Morrow 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


'IS  house  was  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  all 
men  were  his  friends."  I  have  forgotten 
who  it  was  that  Homer  thus  described ;  but 
it  might  have  been  written  of  Dwight 
Whitney  Morrow.  In  his  own  home,  two 
days  before  he  so  suddenly  slipped  from 
mortal  sight  on  October  5,  he  shook  hands  with  upward  of 
four  thousand  people,  until  his  right  hand  was  crippled  and 
blistered  and  he  had  to  enlist  his  left.  He  had  been  told, 
after  at  least  two  ominous  heart-attacks  during  the  summer, 
that  he  must  live  at  lowered  pressure;  for  example,  must 
limit  himself  to  three  holes  of  golf  in  any  day— every  golfer 
knows  what  that  must  have  meant  for  a  golf-addict  such 
as  Morrow  was. 

He  meant  and  tried  to  follow  the  advice;  but  was  tem- 
peramentally so  eager  for  activity,  so  keenly  alive  to  every 
affair  and  need  for  human-kind,  in  his  own  community,  his 
own  nation  or  any  other  under  the  sun,  that  he  simply 
couldn't  do  it.  Any  idleness  of  mind  or  body,  however 
called  for  by  weariness  or  illness,  spelled  misery  for  him. 
More  than  ordinarily  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  those 
charged  with  responsibility  and  weighed  down  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  human  suffering  and  bewilderment,  the  threat  of 
worse  to  come,  the  black  pall  of  uncertainty  overhanging 
every  people,  were  begging  for  his  counsel,  his  power  to 
inspire  men  to  action;  his  uncanny  common-sense  and  wis- 
dom. He  could  not  refuse.  In  the  week  before  his  death 
he  attended  conferences  in  Washington,  on  Saturday  he 
thus  welcomed  that  horde  of  friends,  neighbors,  political 
constituents.  On  Sunday  evening  in  New  York,  before  the 
Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Socie- 
ties, he  put  all  of  himself  and  more  into  a  speech  which 
brought  that  great  gathering  cheering  to  its  feet.  On  Mon- 
day he  was  to  have  participated  in  a  conference  on  aviation. 
But  on  Monday  morning,  resting  from  this  tremendous  out- 
put of  continuous  effort — too  much  even  for  a  man  in 
vigorous  health — the  overstrained  physical  machine  gave  out 
and  stopped. 

It  was  bound  to  happen.  However  well  he  understood 
that  there  are  only  one  hundred  cents  in  a  dollar  and  that 
he  who  spends  more  is  at  the  door  of  bankruptcy,  he  never 
learned  that  the  same  is  true  of  physical  expenditure.  Be- 
sides, he  was  a  good  sport  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  term ;  it 
was  not  in  his  fabric  to  quit — even  to  oblige  the  doctors. 
"You  do  not  dare  to  fail !"  he  had  cried  to  that  gathering 
of  the  Jews.  It  was  the  slogan  of  his  life  from  its  begin- 
nings; I  never  have  known  a  man  who  drove  himself  so 
mercilessly,  whose  mind  held  so  little  room  for  thought  of 
failure,  or  of  relaxation  until  the  last  ounce  of  effort  had 
been  spent,  until  the  last  "i"  had  been  dotted  and  the  last 
"t"  crossed.  In  the  last  naval  conference  at  London  they 
were  nearing  the  end ;  somebody  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  lunch-time. 

"It  won't  be  lunch-time,"  said  Morrow  grimly,  "until 
this  job  is  finished."  So  they  stuck  to  it  for  hours  longer, 
\inder  such  impulse  concluding  in  days  a  task  that  commonly 
would  have  taken  weeks  or  months.  This  is  the  spirit  that 


burns  men  up ;  undoubtedly  it  shortened  Morrow's  life  by 
many  years;  but  it  gets  things  done,  hammered  out  while 
the  iron  is  hot. 

CAPACITY  for  friendship  and  understanding  is  the 
chief  secret  of  Morrow's  genius  in  dealing  with  men. 
He  trusted  them,  and  they  trusted  him.  He  was  not  gullible ; 
he  understood  very  well  the  forces  in  human  character  that 
have  to  be  reckoned  with,  that  underly  and  undermine  the 
best-laid  plans.  But  he  had  no  use  for  the  intricate  legal 
technicalities  with  which  lawyers  seek  to  safeguard  agree- 
ment; he  wanted  such  things  clear  and  terse.  The  more 
meticulous  the  written  niceties,  the  more  the  loopholes  for 
evasion.  Of  treaties  seeking  to  anchor  peace  he  said:  "We 
cannot  write  anything  on  parchment  that  will  make  men 
trust  other  men.  Before  universal  peace  comes  men  must 
desire  it.  Men  must  not  only  desire  agreement  with  their 
fellows,  but  must  be  willing  to  get  the  truth  about  their 
fellows,  without  which  agreement  is  impossible." 

He  said  that  in  1919,  in  what  I  think  was  the  first  book1 
published  in  support  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  while  the  controversy  over  it  was  hottest  between 
President  Wilson  and  the  "little  group  of  willful  men"  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Characteristic  of  his  mental 
posture  was  his  deploring  of  that  controversy ;  I  believe  that 
had  Morrow  been  a  member  of  the  Senate  at  that  time  the 
outcome  might  have  been  very  different  •  the  present  state 
of  the  world  quite  otherwise. 

"Surely,"  he  wrote,  "it  is  the  duty  of  all  reasonable  men 
to  avoid  the  assumption  that  those  on  the  other  side  have 
motives  less  disinterested  than  their  own !" 

Many  have  listed  him  among  the  conservatives,  even  as 
a  reactionary.  I  do  not  believe  he  can  be  classified  at  all. 
I  think  of  him  as  a  radical.  His  thought  of  what  the  world 
might  become  ranged  far,  far  ahead ;  he  was  always  think- 
ing in  terms  of  the  universal,  the  fundamental.  He  was  for 
example  immensely  interested  in  the  tremendous  experiment 
in  Russia;  I  doubt  anybody's  ever  hearing  from  his  lips 
either  contempt  or  hostility  toward  that  vast  nation  or  their 
effort  to  construct  out  of  the  dark  void  of  their  past  a 
habitation  for  their  future.  I  know  of  no  person  of  more 
omnivorous  interest,  more  comprehensive  sympathies,  more 
liberal  temper. 

Freedom  of  speech  he  took  for  granted  as  the  chief  essen- 
tial of  democracy,  of  liberty.  In  the  little  book  above  re- 
ferred to  he  said:  "Whatever  may  be  true  of  other  races, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  not  found  any  method  of  discover- 
ing political  truth  or  error  that  compares  with  courteous 
controversy  in  public.  .  .  .  The  temper  of  discussion  is  a  test 
of  capacity  for  self-government." 

He  was  fond  of  quoting  Alexander  Hamilton's  remark 
in  the  first  number  of  The  Federalist:  "In  politics  as  in 
religion  it  is  equally  absurd  to  aim  at  making  proselytes  by 
fire  and  sword.  Heresies  in  either  rarely  can  be  cured  by 
persecution." 


1  The  Society  of  Free  States,  by  Dwight   \V.   Moriow.    Harpers.     224 
Now  out  of  print. 
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A  GREAT  NEIGHBOR— DWIGHT  W.  MORROW 


He  was  only  disgusted  by  the  current  ballyhoo  against 
social,  economic  and  political  dissent.  Once  he  said  to  me 
of  a  certain  vociferous  agitator:  "Certainly  the  man  is  an 
ass,  but  how  will  the  people  know  that  he  is  an  ass  unless 
you  let  him  talk?  Besides,  if  I  consent  to  gagging  him, 
pretty  soon  he  or  somebody  else  will  get  into  power  and 
proceed  to  gag  me!" 

BUT,  however  fast  and  far  and  high  his  own  mind 
soared,  his  feet  stayed  always  on  the  earth.  He  had 
little  patience  with  demagogues;  mostly  they  amused  him, 
and  he  was  a  deadly  enemy  of  bunk.  Fine-sounding  phrases, 
hifalutin  platforms,  panaceas,  Utopian  schemes  and  isms  of 
all  kinds  instantly  challenged  him  to  dissect  them,  to  see 
whether  their  legs  were  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground. 
He  was  always  going  behind  the  names  to  look  at  the  con- 
struction, to  pull  out  the  stuffing.  Of  a  well  known  person 
I  heard  him  say,  chuckling  as  he  said  it:  "He  calls  him- 
self a  pacifist,  but  in  fact  he  is  about  the  most  quarrelsome 
man  I  know.  MB  kind  of  temper  and  talk  is  what  keeps 
war  alive." 

Morrow  found  great  sport  in  tilting  with  the  "parlor 
pinks"  of  his  acquaintance;  digging  gleefully  into  their  in- 
tellectual insides  to  see  whether  they  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about ;  deftly  exposing  the  foundations  of  their 
theories  and  convictions ;  backing  them  against  the  wall  with 
demand  for  facts. 

He  had  a  passion  for  facts.  Before  undertaking  any  of 
the  amazingly  varied  tasks  that  have  marked  his  career,  in 
the  fields  of  social  welfare,  prison  reform,  war  service,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  aviation  ;  as  well  as  in  the  profession  of  law,  in- 
tricacies of  business  and  finance,  he  would  dive  profoundly, 
exhaustively,  into  the  study  of  the  subject.  When  he 
emerged  he  was  likely  to  know  more  about  it  than  even  the 
experts.  He  had  nothing  less  than  a  lust  for  reading;  any- 
thing printed  was  grist  for  his  mill — so  much  so  that  peo- 
ple arranging  for  conferences  in  which  he  was  to  participate 
took  care  to  see  that  not  even  an  almanac  or  a  cook-book 
could  be  within  reach  of  his  hand ;  else  he  would  grab  it 
and  be  forthwith  lost.  The  subject  mattered  not.  It  was 
he  who  first  awakened  my  own  interest  in  Crete  and  the 
pre-Grecian  civilization  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin.  He 
roamed  and  was  at  home  under  any  wayside  tree  in  the 
realm  of  ideas;  or,  rather,  among  them  he  was  like  a  fox- 
terrier  in  a  prairie  full  of  gopher-holes.  I  do  not  know  a 
person  to  equal  him  in  eagerness  of  mind ;  to  no  subject 
under  heaven  was  he  indifferent. 

SON  of  a  poor  college  president,  he  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  days  when  a  quarter  was  a  Lot  of 
Money,  a  dollar  a  handsome  Christmas  present  from  the 
rich  uncle  who  if  he  did  not  change  his  mind  and  his  will 
might  leave  you  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  dollars.  He  came 
to  be  really  rich  in  the  modern  sense,  but  he  never  lost  his 
sense  of  proportion  about  money;  never  forgot  that  when  he 
was  married  his  salary  was  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  his 
house-rent  thirty-five  dollars  a  month.  He  never  cared 
much  about  money.  Once  in  college  he  somehow  became 
possessed  of  five  dollars,  a  fabulous  sum.  To  his  roommate 
— no,  it  was  not  Coolidge — he  proposed  that  they  go  to  the 
theater.  Said  roommate  was  at  the  time  penniless,  and 
demurred.  "Five  dollars — 

"Let's  go,"  said  Morrow.  "Twenty  years  from  now  I 
shall  have  plenty  more  and  not  miss  this;  or  if  I  am  busted 
I  shall  be  glad  we  had  this  fun." 

Twenty  years  from   then  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
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of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  About  that  time  the  senior  class 
at  Amherst  voted  upon  the  question,  who  among  them  was 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  world.  All  but  one  of  the 
class  voted  for  Dwight  Morrow.  Morrow  voted  for  Calvin 
Coolidge.  Pretty  good  guess,  either  way. 

He  always  wanted  to  teach ;  he  would  have  been — he  was 
in  fact — a  great  teacher.  He  incited  people  to  think,  with 
their  brains  rather  than  with  their  emotions,  on  the  basis  of 
facts  fully  and  accurately  known.  The  great  law  firm 
which  employed  him  after  1899  made  him  a  partner  to  keep 
him  from  going  back  to  Amherst  to  teach.  After  he  entered 
the  Morgan  firm  in  1914,  J.  P.  Morgan  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  it  would  be  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  firm  to  get  Morrow  to  resign  his  membership  and 
activities  as  a  trustee  of  Amherst  College.  They  were  try- 
ing to  make  him  president  of  Amherst  when  he  was  sum- 
moned by  President  Coolidge  to  become  ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  Mexico.  Forthwith  he  surrendered  all  his 
business  connections  to  enter  the  public  service,  in  which, 
one  may  not  doubt,  he  would  have  traveled  far. 

MEXICO  offered  the  hardest  job  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  It  is  the  bare  truth  that  for  long  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Mexico  had  been  a  source  of  anything  but 
amity  and  good  understanding  between  the  two  nations.  To 
ir  Morrow  took,  to  be  sure,  his  usual  equipment  of  extraordi- 
nary (however  recently  acquired)  knowledge  of  the  country 
to  which  he  was  commissioned — he  had  made  a  business  of 
reading  everything  available  in  print,  of  talking  with  every- 
body who  could  tell  him  anything.  But  he  took  something 
very  much  more  important;  namely,  the  will  to  understand- 
ing and  friendship,  his  gift  for  neighborship.  He  called  upon 
the  President  of  Mexico,  not  as  a  dignitary  in  formal  pan- 
oply but  as  man  to  man.  He  took  with  him  no  interpreter, 
symbol  of  suspicion,  but  was  content  with  Calles'  own  trans- 
lator. And  together  these  two  neighbors,  bent  upon  cement- 
ing friendship  between  two  great  nations,  ate  ham-and-eggs 
together  and  talked,  as  neighbors  talk,  of  the  things  of  com- 
mon interest.  That  instant  ended,  let  us  hope  for  all  time, 
the  mutual  suspicion  that  has  marred  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  for  more  than  a  century. 

This  may  be  hardly  the  place  to  dwell  upon  the  good  for- 
tune of  Dwight  Morrow  in  having  married  in  his  days  of 
relative  poverty  a  girl  phenomenally  congenial  in  mind  and 
spirit.  Nobody  could  estimate  how  much  she  has  added  to 
and  intensified  his  life.  We  who  long  have  known  them 
both  fully  realize  that.  It  is,  however,  important  and  ger- 
mane to  say  that  the  wife  and  family  that  Morrow  took  to 
Mexico  immensely  multiplied  the  power  of  human  sympathy 
and  understanding  that  infused  his  service  there.  Into  the 
social  life  and  contacts  of  that  service  went  all  that  we  mean, 
of  significance  and  personal  outgo,  by  the  influence  of  an 
American  home.  Women  and  children,  in  Mexico  City  and 
at  Cuernavaca  where  Morrow  built  a  summer  residence, 
will  long  remember,  not  an  official  ambassador,  but  friendly 
folk  who  met  them  on  human  terms. 

A  little  man,  physically,  this  Dwight  Morrow — not  greatly 
over  five  feet,  I  should  guess ;  but  he  had  a  large  head  and  it 
was  full  of  brains — in  many  respects  the  best  brains  that  I 
ever  have  come  in  contact  with.  And  those  brains  were 
warmed  and  guided  by  the  never-failing  impulses  of  a  great 
heart.  'Born  with  a  genius  for  neighborship,  he  has  been 
summoned  all  too  soon  to  that  congenial  fellowship  of  great 
souls  whom  hitherto  he  has  known  in  books,  whose  mighty 
interplay  constitutes  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  universe. 
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Gold  in  What  Hills? 


'RE  American  nov- 
elists afraid  of 
their  own  times? 
It  has  been  a  ter- 
rifying generation, 
say  since  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  unimaginably 
swift  and  complex.  No  one  un- 
derstands its  essence  or  meaning: 
it  is' a  gamble  whether  posterity  will  name  it  the  Machine  Age 
or  the  Age  of  Social  Disintegration  or  the  Era  of  Humani- 
tarian Reform  ...  or  for  some  undeciphered  character  that 
we,  its  members,  do  not  suspect.  But  certainly  our  times  have 
expressed  some  kind  of  vast  urge  and  change  and  been  rich  in 
drama.  They  offer  a  glut  of  the  raw  matter  for  great  social 
fictions;  yet  this  richness  has  been  met  by  a  timid  refusal  on 
the  part  of  most  of  our  novelists  to  undertake  the  big  current 
themes.  Our  business,  our  science,  our  politics,  our  engineering 
do  not  tempt  them,  but  rather  bewilder  and  even  revolt  them. 
The  daring  interpreters  of  this  recent  America  make  a  short 
roll  of  honor:  Dreiser,  Upton  Sinclair,  Lewis,  Dos  Passos, 
Dorothy  Canfield,  Carl  Sandburg,  and  with  lesser  powers, 
Arthur  Train,  Struthers  Burt,  and  a  few  others.  Yet  the  re- 
wards of  their  strenuous  spirit- 
ual confrontation  of  their  own 
age  are  clear:  they  have  won 
both  honor  and  power.  They  not 
only  pictured,  they  helped  make 
the  age. 

Now  the  others  who  refused 
the  challenge  whether  through 
paucity  of  creative  power,  or 
hatred  of  an  utilitarian  genera- 
tion, or  the  sense  that  the  dis- 
unity of  national  life  gave  no 
background,  or  lack  of  grasp, 
or  personal  neurasthenia,  fol- 
lowed two  logics.  They  prac- 
ticed withdrawal,  either  into 
themselves  or  into  the  past. 
From  the  first  we  got  the  vast 
recent  output  of  what  may  be 
called  the  literature  of  persons 
with  its  tangle  of  psychology-, 
sex,  domestic  relations,  disillusion 
and  jazz.  Part  of  the  age,  use- 
ful, instructive,  and  often  fas- 
cinating it  is;  but  it  has  not  in 
general  been  creatively  related  to 
its  own  causes.  Such  books  seem 
case-studies  and  not  symbolisms 
of  the  national  spirit  or  the 
machine  coercions  or  religious 
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failure.  The  current  fashion  for 
crime  and  vice,  gangs  and  racket- 
eering, in  fiction  is  more  closely 
related  to  the  American  pattern, 
however  journalistic,  one-sided  and 
melodramatic  are  the  forms.  This 
literature  of  persons  seems  di- 
vorced from  the  national  drama 
and  to  spin  itself  in  vacua.  Some 

day  perhaps  a  great  satirist  may  picture  this  whole  psycho- 
logical phenomenon  as  part  of  the  time,  just  as  sport  is  part 
of  the  time,  and  show  both  deduced  from  machine-leisure.  The 
book  will  be  as  shattering  and  gorgeous  as  Don  Quixote. 
Meanwhile  such  literature  remains  a  kind  of  regionalism,  the 
region  being  the  psyche. 

The  other  regionalism,  withdrawal  into  a  place  or  time,  is 
old  and  clear.  It  is  producing  the  highest  level  of  fiction  in 
America  at  the  moment  though  the  samples  of  this  fall  noted 
here  are  not  superior.  America  is  the  best  theme  for  Amer- 
ican authors;  there  is  gold  in  the  hills;  and  whenever  our  feet 
touch  native  soil  we  get  new  strength.  It  may  be  the  regionals 
are  doing  the  real  job.  Accepting  the  fact  that  you  cannot 
understand  your  own  times  or  master  a  nation,  they  master 

a  region  or  offer  a  syn- 
thesis of  a  past  generation 
in  which  both  characters 
and  events  have  been 
cleared  by  age.  Indeed 
perhaps  their  withdrawal 
is  more  than  defeatism;  it 
may  be  an  instinct  for 
preparation  by  building 
up  our  pride  in  the  past, 
our  consciousness  of  what 
America  is,  and  so  point- 
ing out  the  road  and 
offering  courage  for  to- 
morrow. Can  there  be 
unity  today  without  some 
sense  that  there  was  unity 
and  high  emprise  yester- 
day? 

The  list  in  this  rough 
category  of  regionalism  is 
long  and  impressive: 
Gather,  Hergesheimer, 
Glasgow,  Zona  Gale, 
Edna  Ferber,  Masters, 
Rolvaag,  Ruth  Suckow, 
and  the  promising  younger 
set,  Elizabeth  Roberts, 
Westcott,  La  Farge,  Ed- 
monds of  Rome  Haul, 


"I'm  big  and  bad  and  six-foot  tall.  I  comes  t  m  de 
Black  River  country  whar  de  sun  don't  never  shine  and 
I  takes  de  shade  for  no  man.  I  kin  lift  five  hund'ed 
pounds  er  cotton  at  one  lick  and  I  kin  sink  a  nine-inch 
spike  in  a  white-oak  tie.  I  kin  fire  for  One-Eyed  Bill 
Shelly  and  I  kin  roust  a  hog  like  he  was  a  sack  er  meal." 
So  John  Henry,  great  man  of  Southern  Negro  work 
songs.  Roark  Bradford  has  made  an  epic  built  up  from 
these  fragmentary  songs,  from  other  songs,  the  rhythm 
and  poetry  of  the  speech  of  the  Southern  Negro,  and 
his  wisdom,  humor  and  types.  Now  John  Henry's  story 
is  sung  from  lusty  beginning  to  brave  end.  J.  J.  Lankes, 
who  made  twenty-five  woodcuts  for  the  book,  accom- 
panies the  song  in  the  same  mood.  F.  L.  K. 

JOHN  HENRY,  by  Roark  Bradford.     Harper's.     225  pp.     Price  $2.50 
postpaid   of   Survey    Graphic. 
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Benet  of  John  Brown,  Howard  Odum,  and  the  O'Neill  of  cer- 
tain plays.  They  are  competent  artists  who  can  create  atmos- 
phere, character  and  background  and  weave  them  together  for 
social  revelation  of  a  place  or  a  period.  In  craftsmanship  they 
are  probably  better  than  those  who  stumble  after  a  whole  pic- 
ture of  the  present.  You  will  note  that  many  are  women — 
and  interpret  that  as  you  want:  maybe  from  the  home  sense  or 
the  need  for  family  tradition.  You  will  also  note  they  may  be 
called  native  and  rural  as  opposed  to  the  Continental  and  urban 
strain  in  our  letters.  Are  they  spokesmen  for  the  vanishing 
American  moved  by  nostalgia  for  the  old  ways  and  places,  de- 
fiantly setting  down  the  record  of  the  Golden  Age  before  its 
final  souvenirs  are  engulfed  by  a  United  States  of  power-lines, 
skyscrapers,  and  international  bankers?  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
find  I  glory  in  their  endeavors  and  garner  both  pleasure  and 
inspiration  from  their  tales. 

I  know,  for  example,  a  little  about  Missouri  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  "damned  Yankees"  have  always  been  held  respon- 
sible for  my  lack  of  family  silver.  Therefore  I  enjoyed  The 
Border,  with  its  sub-title,  A  Missouri  Saga.  It  is  not  a  very 
good  novel,  but  it  is  a  clear  and  often  moving  record  of  the 
border  warfare  between  Missouri  and  Kansas,  of  Quantrell 
and  his  guerillas,  of  farm-land  and  horses,  and  above  all  of 
that  intense  drama  of  the  Southern  stock  with  its  slaves  and 
its  pride.  The  scene  -where  Mrs.  Leinster's  last  house-servant 
leaves  and  the  mistress  undertakes  to  make  biscuit  is  symbolic 
of  what  happens  to  individuals  when  a  nation  upheaves  its  foun- 
dations. I  think  it  is  good  for  this  generation  to  learn  that 
Jayhawkers  is  something  older  than  the  name  for  a  Kansas 
football  team.  This  simple  story,  rich  with  the  folkways  of  a 
small  section  during  a  few  years,  gives  the  sense  of  what  it 
costs  to  make  a  country  in  men's  labor  and  women's  tears. 

WILLA  GATHER'S  fine  art  paints  pictures  of  old  Quebec 
in  the  one  year  1697  to  '698,  measured  by  the  sailing  of 
the  ships  for  France  one  summer  and  their  return  the  next. 
This  shuttle  weaving  from  the  old  land  to  the  new  is  her 
motif.  The  pioneers  are  always  dependent  on  the  mother  land 
not  only  for  material  things  but  for  cultural  standards  and  the 
sense  of  continuity  in  life.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  always 
breaking  up  the  inherited  forms  and  ideas  under  the  disciplines 
and  spiritual  stresses  of  their  adventure.  So  the  gentle-souled 
daughter  of  the  exiled  apothecary,  motherless  at  thirteen, 
strives  to  keep  house  and  live  graciously  as  the  mother  taught 
her  they  lived  in  old  France.  But  in  the  end  she  marries  the 
far-ranging  woodsman  who  is  Canadian  and  represents  all  that 
is  new.  This  historical  implication  is  scarcely  stressed;  the 
story  moves  with  a  kind  of  pastoral  sweetness  and  beauty 
through  the  year's  events  as  revealed  to  the  eyes  and  heart 
of  the  little  Cecile  while  the  grim  old  Count  Frontenac  ebbs  to 
death  in  the  chateau  on  the  grim  rock.  The  apothecary,  Euclide 
Auclair,  imports  drugs  and  comfits  for  the  homesick,  and  like- 
wise the  philosophy  and  spiritual  mood  of  the  elder  land.  He 
is  beautifully  drawn  as  are  half  a  dozen  characters,  Bishop 
Laval,  the  trapper,  Charron,  Frontenac,  and  the  recluse  who 
has  her  cell  built  behind  the  altar  of  the  church  in  Montreal. 
It  is  like  a  gallery  of  old  and  mellow  pictures.  The  tale  is 
slight,  the  motif  an  undertone,  but  the  people  and  the  moods  of 
the  grim  rock  make  tHe  novel  memorable. 

O  ROTHERS  IN  THE  WEST  seems  to  use  the  West  only 
JD  as  a  tapestry  background  for  a  fantasy.  The  brothers  are 
giant  wanderers,  loving  each  other  even  in  death,  who  collect 
an  odd  caravan  including  the  girl  one  steals  from  another 
feeble  wanderer.  The  gypsy  trail  leads  through  the  West  and 
into  Mexico  to  the  final  settling  of  a  home,  but  this  West  is 
merely  a  stage-set  for  high-pressure  emotions  between  the 
girl  and  the  brothers  and  their  retinue.  I  suspect  there  is  some 
sort  of  symbolism  in  the  hunger  of  the  girl  for  a  child,  and  in 
her  destruction  by  the  death  of  the  child  she  finally  bears — 


there  is  plenty  of  sex.  And  the  wanderlust  and  the  com- 
panionship of  men  on  the  trail  is  true  of  pioneers.  But  I  lo»t 
interest  after  these  magicians  supplied  the  needs  of  four  adults 
for  a  winter  out  of  the  load  on  one  pack-horse.  My  uncle 
once  got  snowed  in  burro-packing  stuff  to  Cripple  Creek  and 
said  he  lived  two  weeks  on  nothing  but  onions.  I  doubted  him 
and  I  doubt  this  sentimental  and  artificial  tale. 

OENTIMENT  is  the  ruination  of  many  novels  on  the 
O  pioneer,  says  Mr.  Boynton  in  his  brisk  study  of  the  re- 
discovery of  the  frontier  in  literature.  The  pioneer  himself  was 
sentimental  and  save  in  his  popular  journalism  was  always  pos- 
ing in  the  literary  conventions  of  his  cultural  home-land.  Even 
Willa  Gather  (says  the  author)  did  not  undergo  the  life  of  the 
pioneer  but  records  it  from  sympathetic  observation,  and  being 
sympathetic  finds  something  of  beauty  and  happiness.  She  had 
not  the  hardihood  to  submit  to  her  material.  The  truth  is  the 
individual  pioneer  was  always  conquered  by  the  frontier;  the 
pioneers  together  always  subdued  the  frontier.  But  all  suf- 
fered. "The  movement  was  impelled  by  poverty,  manned  by 
youth,  buoyed  by  hope  and  maintained  by  hard  and  unremitting 
labor."  The  romance  was  only  for  the  tourist. 

Boynton  combines  economic  interpretation,  defense  of  a  be- 
loved region,  and  literary  criticism  in  a  most  instructive  and 
engaging  way.  The  volume  is  a  good  primer  on  the  field, 
solidly  grounded  in  Tumor's  doctrine  that  the  frontier  process 
was  an  enormously  important  determinant  in  American  life. 
He  defines  the  frontier  and  dates  its  passing;  discusses  how  it 
has  fared  in  literary  criticism;  and  offers  some  analysis  of  the 
novels  on  the  American  pioneer,  the  immigrant  pioneer,  and 
what  he  calls  the  back-trailer,  like  Hamlin  Garland.  His 
thesis  sometimes  betrays  him  into  horse-back  judgments  and  his 
treatment  is  too  brief  to  carry  full  conviction.  But  bis  plea  for 
sincere  realism  (which  he  finds  most  abundantly  in  Rolvaag) 
and  his  gay  ferocity  against  myth-makers  about  the  frontier 
offer  compensation. 

DOES  American  literature  need  an  American  language? 
and  did  it  ever  have  one?  Mr.  Mathews  here  pursues 
the  old  debate  back  to  the  Colonies  in  a  series  of  papers  he  ha* 
dug  out  from  authors  like  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  Noah 
Webster,  the  lexicographer,  John  Pickering,  the  philologist, 
and  assorted  English  and  American  travelers.  It  is  a  vastly 
entertaining  compilation  from  which  you  will  dig  your  own 
local  expressions  with  great  joy.  The  conclusion  is  that  there 
is  no  American  language  and  the  words  we  thought  peculiarly 
our  own  go  back  to  England  and  Scotland.  Even  the  Indian 
and  Negro  have  left  scant  gifts.  Our  classics,  if  and  when, 
will  have  to  share  their  language  with  Shakespeare,  Milton  and 
Keats. 

Meanwhile  the  question  drums  in  the  mind:  is  this  renascence 
of  interest  in  American  regions  and  American  periods,  hail  or 
farewell?  Are  we  collecting  our  memories  to  comfort  us  on 
a  voyage  into  chaos?  Or  are  we  mustering  our  traditions  to 
restore  the  strength  of  pioneers?  LEON  WHIPPLI 

The  Great  Experiment 

THE  WET   PARADE,   by   Upton   Sinclair.     Farrar  Sr  Rinthtrt.     431    pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WHEN  the  history  of  prohibition  is  written  students  may 
well  turn  to  this  novel  for  an  understanding  of  that  great 
company  of  Americans  who  are  prohibitionists.  For  prohibition 
is  essentially  a  woman's  crusade,  an  attempt  by  wives  and 
mothers  to  save  their  husbands  and  sons  from  destruction.  The 
night  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  adopted  the  homes  and 
churches  of  America — hundreds  of  thousands  of  them — were 
full  of  women  on  their  knees  thanking  God  for  his  mercies. 
The  saloon  was  gone.  But  again  they  had  failed — tragically. 
Even  so  ardent  a  dry  as  Upton  Sinclair  has  no  doubt  of  it. 
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Not  as  an  abstraction,  but  as  a  vital  part  of  social  his- 
tory— so  John  Dewey  writes  of  philosophy  in  the  essays 
brought  together  in  this  book,  which  also  includes  a 
hitherto  unpublished  discussion  of  Science  and  Society. 

PHILOSOPHY    AND    CIVILIZATION,    by    John    Dewey.      Minton. 
Balch.     334  pp.     Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic.- 


This  book  is  the  story  of  a  Southern  family  whose  delightful 
plantation  life  has  been  preserved  to  our  time.  Maggie  May, 
the  younger  daughter,  has  for  her  childhood  hero  her  father, 
a  handsome,  scholarly  man  who,  among  many  virtues,  carried 
his  liquor  like  a  gentleman.  Slowly,  as  Maggie  May  grew 
up,  she  sensed  something  wrong  with  him.  Eventually,  with- 
out a  word  having  been  said  to  her  about  it,  she  knew  that 
father  was  "drinking"  and  from  that  time  on  she  became  a 
part  of  the  woman's  conspiracy. 

All  her  girlhood  Maggie  May  had  no  life  of  her  own,  for 
she  must  wheedle  her  father  to  go  walking,  she  must  play 
cards — anything  to  keep  him  at  home.  For  years  she  poured 
her  whole  self  into  this  losing  cause.  Young  fellows  who  came 
to  call  on  Maggie  May  caught  the  situation,  politely  took  a 
hand  in  the  dull  card  game,  admired  the  girl's  pluck — and  did 
not  come  again.  Finally  this  drunkard  who  was  a  gentleman 
and  a  loving  father,  saw  there  was  no  compromise  between  his 
insatiable  thirst  and  the  ruin  of  his  family.  So  one  evening, 
very  carefully  dressed,  he  went  out  to  a  place  where  any  result- 
ing mess  would  make  the  least  trouble,  and  cut  his  throat. 

There  is  the  best  part  of  the  story  though  by  no  means  all 
of  it.  Maggie  May  goes  to  New  York  and  visits  in  a  rich 
man's  home  where  she  observes  his  cocktail-drinking  young. 
She  learns  how  men  profit  from  illegal  liquor  as  they  did  from 
legal.  She  marries  a  conscientious  fellow  who  joins  the  en- 
forcement bureau  and  is  shot  by  a  bootlegger.  She  comes  out 
of  it  a  temperance  lecturer — a  woman  telling  other  women 
the  story  of  her  youth  and  appealing  to  them  to  band  together 
to  abolish  a  monstrous  evil. 

Upton  Sinclair  has  no  cure-all.  His  final  words  are  "Pro- 
hibition has  not  failed!  Prohibition  has  not  been  tried!  Try 
it!"  His  book  might  be  interpreted  to  justify  that  conclusion 
or  to  justify  something  quite  different.  But  it  is  a  comforting 


and  wholesome  thing,  at  this  particular  time,  to  be  reminded 
that  prohibitionists  are  not  all  pharisaical  politicians  but  women 
and  men  who  have  suffered  greatly  and  are  determined  that 
the  next  generations  shall  not  drink  of  this  same  cup  of  suf- 
fering. Wet  reviewers  have  found  The  Wet  Parade  to  be 
lair  and  moving.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  not  another  Ten  Nights 
in  a  Barroom,  as  someone  has  suggested,  but  something  akin 
to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  ARTHUR  KELLOGG 

Negroes  as  Americans 

BROWN  AMERICA:  The  Story  of  a  New  Race,  by  Edwin  R.  I-mbree. 
Viking  Press.  311  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

FOR  a  century  or  more  all  who  wrote  about  the  Negro  in 
America  were  too  partisan  to  see  straight,  and  the  re- 
sults were  about  as  true  to  life  as  a  prize  debate.  Here  at 
last  is  a  sane,  non-controversial  and  graphic  account  of  the 
American  Negro  that  has  dared  to  state  the  basic  truths  which 
the  partisans  would  too  often  suppress  and  has  remembered 
to  state  the  commonplace  essentials  which  the  experts  too  often 
have  taken  for  granted.  So  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Embree 
for  one  of  the  most  readable  and  informative  books  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  literature  of  this  subject;  one  especially 
useful,  as  the  author  himself  says,  "for  that  great  group  who 
are  hopefully  called  intelligent  laymen." 

Even  the  title — Brown  America  rather  than  Black  America 
— is  nearer  the  truth  than  we  have  usually  come.  Taking  the 
most  recent  scientific  conclusions  that  the  American  Negro  is 
really  something  anthropologically  unique,  Mr.  Embree  makes 
it  his  basic  theme  that  we  have  a  situation  without  historical 
precedent,  one  that  has  infinite  possibilites  as  a  race  in  the 
making  reacts  to  the  stimulating  stresses  and  goads  of  the 
New  World. 

It  is  sound  and  constructive  doctrine, — to  base  one's  hopes 
for  the  Negro  in  a  general  American  program  and  objective 
and  yet,  without  invidious  separatism,  to  find  room  for  the 
continuance  and  development  of  his  racial  individualities. 

Mr.  Embree's  account  of  the  Negro's  past  qualifies  as  ex- 
cellent history  not  so  much  by  exhaustiveness  or  erudition  as 
by  scrupulous,  even-handed  honesty,  incisive  common  sense, 
and  the  graphic  touch.  Almost  at  random  one  may  pick  out 
such  terse  pithy  statements  as  this: 

As  a  race,  the  Negro  is  on  our  conscience,  and  by  a  principle 
of  psychology  understood  by  every  schoolboy,  we  turn  our  distress 
because  of  him  into  active  enmity  against  him.  During  slavery 
an  intellectual  justification  of  caste  was  built  up  that  is  slow  to 
down.  .  .  .  The  inertia  of  all  this  official  talking  down  of  the  Negro 
persists  long  after  the  occasion  for  it  has  passed. 

In  much  this  vein,  Benjamin  Franklin  might  have  written  of 
the  race  question.  It  is  just  such  basic  honesty  and  common 
sense  that  on  both  sides  must  ultimately  become  the  great 
social  solvent  between  the  races.  Particularly  sound  and  pene- 
trating are  the  chapters  on  discrimination  and  Southern  op- 
pression, Odds  against  the  Nigger,  and  the  appreciative  account 
of  the  Negro's  artistic  and  cultural  contribution,  Soil  and  Soul. 
It  will  be  a  long  while  before  another  book  appears  to  excel  or 
even  equal  Brown  America  as  an  undistorted  and  panoramic 
picture  of  the  Negro  in  America.  The  book  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  spirit  of  the  constructive  and  common-sense  hu- 
manitarianism  of  the  two  great  philanthropists,  John  G.  Fee 
and  Julius  Rosenwald,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 
Howard  University  ALAIX  LOCKE 

India's  Apostle  to  the  British 

MAHATMA  GANDHI  AT  WORK:  His  Own  Story  Continued.  Edited 
by  C.  P.  Andrews.  Macmillan.  407  pp.,  including  Appendices,  Bibli- 
ography and  Index.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

BEFORE  me  as  I  write  about  this  book  are  photographs  of 
an   incredibly   emaciated   little   man,   hardly  more    than    a 
living   skeleton;   unprepossessing,    almost   grotesque    in   physical 
appearance;  come  from   India  to  London  armed  only  with  his 
own   personal   force   of   character   and  conviction   of   right   and 
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truth,  in  behalf  of  India's  millions  to  beard  the  British  lion  in 
his  den.  He  was  quoted  the  other  day  as  having  said  at  the 
party  in  celebration  of  his  &3rd  birthday,  that  the  Indians  were 
"willing  that  holy  Ganges  should  run  red  with  blood,  if  that 
were  necessary  to  gain  the  freedom  so  long  delayed." 

That  sounds  as  if  he  were  advocating  and  threatening  a 
revolution  of  violence.  To  realize  how  far  that  is  from  Gandhi's 
mind  and  purpose  one  need  only  read  any,  or  better  still  all 
of  the  three  books  in  the  series  of  which  this  (though  in  pub- 
lication the  latest)  is  the  second:  Mahatma  Gandhi:  His 
Own  Story,  published  a  year  ago;  the  present  volume,  and 
Mahatma  Gandhi's  Ideas,  reviewed  by  me  in  Survey  Graphic 
some  two  years  ago.  Together  they  comprise  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  autobiographies  I  ever  have  seen.  They  make  clear 
beyond  a  question  that  Gandhi  abhors  every  form  of  force  in 
the  relations  of  men  save  the  eternal  force  of  right  and  truth. 
At  the  core,  unyielding  by  any  hair's-breadth  of  concession  in 
his  own  defense  or  for  any  other  purpose,  are  Satyagraha 
(Truth-Force  or  Soul-Force)  and  Ahimsa  (Non-Violence). 
Passive  resistance  nominally,  but  resistlessly  aggressive  in  the 
determination  to  suffer  any  pain  or  penalty,  to  the  point  of 
starvation,  torture  or  death,  rather  than  to  accept  injustice. 
More  terrible  than  an  army  with  banners  are  they  who  de- 
mand to  be  sent  by  scores  and  hundreds  to  jail  for  open  re- 
fusal to  obey;  who  indeed  feel  that  somehow  they  have  been 
recreant  unless  they  have  been  in  jail. 

Nothing  could  be  more  naive  than  Gandhi's  own  story  of 
how  he  got  this  way;  of  his  boyhood  "sins"  and  short-comings, 
confessed  with  shame  but  with  ruthless  candor  as  if  with  peni- 
tential intent.  Here  is  a  composite  of  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  Jeremy  Taylor,  John  Woolman,  Tolstoy; 
seasoned  with  a  dash  of  Benjamin  Franklin!  As  in  the  two 


You  will  visit  "a  town  which  dug  its  own  grave"  if  you 
go  motor-bussing  with  Mary  Day  Winn  and  E.  H.  Suy 
dam  on  the  lO.OOOmile  trip  from  which  they  brought 
back  this  pungent  book  of  American  places  and  people. 
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earlier  volumes,  much  credit  is  due,  for  clear  translation  and 
on  the  whole  excellent  editing,  to  C.  F.  Andrews,  who  perhaps 
better  than  any  other  Westerner  senses  Gandhi. 

Regrettably  the  story  stops  short  of  the  famous  pilgrimage 
to  the  sea  to  make  illicit  salt,  and  the  later  periods  of  imprison- 
ment; though  all  these  things  were  implicit  in  the  situation. 
It  does  make  clear  the  steps  by  which  he  has  come  to  his  pres- 
ent influence.  One  sees  also  the  menace  lying  behind  him ; 
the  probability  that  he  cannot  control  the  tremendous  force  of 
resentment  of  which  he  is  the  present  spokesman.  In  the  midst 
of  Britain's  other  troubles  he  invades  the  British  citadel,  to 
serve  notice  that  British  rule  in  India  is  at  an  end.  None  can 
foresee  the  outcome ;  but  this  autobiography  displays  very 
clearly  what  manner  of  man  this  is  who  walks,  thus  alone,  un- 
armed and  unafraid,  into  Caesar's  inner  court,  in  the  name 
of  countless  millions  of  his  subjects  to  repudiate  the  authority 
of  Caesar.  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

Two  Sides 

LIBERALISM   IN    MEXICO,   by   Wilfrid  Hardy   Cailcott.     Stanford   Uni- 
versity Press.     410  pp.    Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
PROLOGUE  TO  MEXICO,  by  Marian  Storm.    Alfred  A.  Knopf.     328  pp. 

Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

PHESE  specialized  and  opposite  books  each  present  one  of 
JL  the  two  sides  of  Mexico  which  most  occupy  intelligent 
visitors:  the  romance  of  the  landscape  and  the  people,  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  revolution.  Taken  together  they  would 
give  a  fairly  complete  picture  of  the  country.  To  read  Miss 
Storrn,  to  be  sure,  you  would  not  gather  that  Mexicans  had 
any  government  at  all.  A  fugitive  army  officer,  a  prohibition 
parade  of  school  children,  and  the  anniversary  of  a  revolutionary 
battle  in  Mazatlan — these  are  the  only  hints  she  gives  of  Mr. 
Callcott's  "liberalism."  To  read  Mr.  Cailcott  you  might  pic- 
ture Mexico  as  a  level  plain,  and  the  Indians  as  a  sort  of  bed 
of  cinders,  downtrodden  and  smouldering. 

The  word  "liberalism"  seems  out  of  place  in  Mexico.  If 
the  country  contains  any  of  the  cool,  tolerant  observers  who 
are  called  liberals  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  they  are  products 
of  foreign  education,  Mexicans  by  loyalty  but  not  by  nature. 
Patriots  there  are  in  Mexican  politics,  and  corrupt  grafters, 
confusingly  often  the  same  persons;  but  liberals  and  liberalism 
are  alien  quantities.  Called  by  whatever  name,  however,  the 
book  does  record  in  scholarly  fashion  the  stages  of  political 
progress  from  the  time  of  Juarez  down  to  the  year  before  last. 
It  traces  the  origins  of  the  1917  constitution  (the  meeting  which 
adopted  it  most  graphically  portrayed)  back  to  that  of  1857. 
This  is  probably  as  good  a  limit  as  any,  though  there  had  been 
earlier  outbreaks  of  "liberalism,"  and  though  many  of  the  re- 
forms then  instituted  were  erased  and  rewritten  again  and 
again.  The  latter  fact  doubtless  accounts  for  a  certain  lack  of 
continuity  in  the  material  which  makes  the  reading  rather  hard. 

The  book  assumes  prior  knowledge  of  many  points,  including 
the  obscurer  of  the  innumerable  presidents  of  Mexico.  It 
records,  administration  by  administration,  the  status  of  educa- 
tion, the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  land  distribution, 
the  position  of  women.  Incidentally,  I  suspect  that  the  author 
overemphasizes  the  influence  of  Protestant  missionaries.  Ad- 
mitting their  small  number  at  the  outset,  he  says:  "Yet  they 
were  the  cocklebur  under  the  saddle  blanket  that  caused  the 
Mexican  people  to  give  their  religious  masters,  the  Catholic 
clergy,  many  a  vigorous  and  breath-taking  ride."  The  be- 
havior of  the  Catholic  clergy  themselves  was  reason  enough 
to  take  them  for  a  ride.  By  1925  the  Protestant  enrollment 
had  reached  only  32,499— something  like  one  fifth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

Possibly  he  overemphasizes  the  whole  "liberal"  movement, 
while  failing  to  bring  out  the  full  psychological  effect  of  the 
recent  pro-Indian  policy.  In  other  countries  laws,  documents, 
official  statements  may  be  taken  (with  salt)  to  represent  real 
reforms.  Not  so  in  the  eloquent,  oratorical  circles  of  bour- 
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DIVORCE 

A  Social  Interpretation 

By  J.   P.  LlCHTENBERGER 

An  expert  and  vigorously  written  review  of  marriage  and  divorce 
from  earliest  times  to  the  present,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
United  States.  A  timely  study  of  a  vital  subject  by  the  former 
President  of  the  American  Sociological  Society.  472  pages.  $4.00 

The  Menial  Defective 

631  Richard/.  Berry  and  R.  C.  Gordon 

This  book,  written  in  simple  language  by  two  recognized  author- 
ities, will  prove  of  value  to  all  who  deal  with  any  aspect  of  mental 
deficiency.  It  describes  the  various  types  of  mental  defectives,  the 
causes  of  mental  deficiency,  the  social  consequences,  and  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  problem.  Illustrated. 
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Edited  by  EDWARD  M.  EAST 

A  striking  survey  of  the  outposts  of  biological  knowledge  today, 
in  which  twelve  leading  scientists  tell  the  story  of  man's  dis- 
covery of  the  secrets  of  life.  The  contributors  include  Joseph 
Jastjrow,  Hugh  S.  Gumming,  Morris  Fishbein,  Donald  F.  Jones, 
and  others.  $3.50 
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geois  Mexico,  where  even  small  promises  and  social  engagements 
are  made  not  to  be  kept.  The  estimate  of  Diaz  is  one  of  the 
best  balanced  of  all  the  histories  in  print.  The  bibliography  is 
ample  and  scholarly.  It  omits  certain  important  sources — 
Gruening  and  McBride,  Edwards'  Protestantism  in  Mexico, 
and  the  author's  own  work  on  the  pre-Juarez  period — all  re- 
ferred to  in  footnotes. 

MARIAN  STORM,  who  ignores  politics,  understands  the 
temper  of  Spanish  Mexico  rather  better.  Her  chapters, 
The  General's  Horse,  and  The  Strength  of  the  Hot  Country, 
reveal  a  shrewd  comprehension  of  the  casual,  stoical,  expressive 
people  who  "prize  the  beautiful  intention  above  the  grey  actu- 
ality," and  whose  cardinal  sin  is  to  be  "without  formality." 
The  Indians,  too,  are  more  than  "masses  still  largely  inarticu- 
late," as  they  must  be  to  any  one  for  whom  a  strange  peon  has 
silently  lighted  the  path  for  a  mile,  walking  himself  in  the 
ditch,  or  for  whom  an  Indian  artisan  living  in  a  mud  hut  has 
woven  a  sarape  or  embossed  a  saddle  or  engraved  a  steel  blade. 
Her  colorful,  over-sentimental  reports  hang  upon  a  quest 
for  a  sort  of  spiritual  home,  and  her  chief  interest  is  botany — 
the  names  and  habits  of  the  wealth  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees  that  grow  so  carelessly  and  look  so  improbable.  To  like- 
minded  visitors  her  descriptions  and  her  botanical  glossary  will 
increase  the  pleasure  of  their  travels.  She  must  have  chosen 
her  town — Uruapan  in  Michoacan — before  the  invasion  of 
radios,  movies,  and  city  clothes.  Or  perhaps  the  orchards  she 
explored  there,  with  her  keen,  detailed  gusto  of  the  solitary 
traveler,  made  up  for  the  rest.  MARIAN  TYLHR 

Georgetown,  Conn. 
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SALT    OF    VERMONT,    by    Walter   Hard.     Stephen   Daye   Press.     96    pp. 
Price    $2.00    postpaid   of   Survey    Graphic. 

WHEN  my  aunt  came  home  with  an  early  copy  of  Walter 
Hard's  Salt  of  Vermont,  for  some  reason  I  took  out 
his  old  book — I  mean  his  first  one,  now  about  two  years 
old,  Some  Vermonters.  That  first  book  has  in  it  a  poem,  a 
grim,  gaunt  and  tender  one,  which  is  dear  to  many  people.  It 
tells  of  the  old  parents  driving  down  the  mountain  to  court, 
the  mother  repeating  at  intervals  along  the  green  and  lovely 
way  the  unchanging  cry,  "He  never  done  it.  He  never  done  it!" 
I  thought  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  find  anything  quite  so  much 
to  my  mind  and  heart  as  this  in  the  new  collection  of  these 
brief,  dispassionate  character  pieces  which  Walter  Hard  writes. 
But  in  the  new  volume  I  find  two  which  stand  out,  I  think, 
among  all  his  poems  because  they  deliver,  all  unpretentious 
and  individualistic  as  they  are,  judgment  upon  two  great  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  One  is  A  Peace  Plan.  The  first  few  lines 
of  this  give,  as  usual,  the  circumstances  and  habitual  behavior 
of  two  Vermont  men ;  the  last  few  lines  contain  the  encounter 
between  them,  and  the  unbeatable  international  advice. 

Abe   had  been  drinking  one  day 

And   he  came   in   and   demanded    a   loan. 

Without  any   apology   the   Deacon   refused.   .   .   . 

— Come  out   here,  you   measly   little  whelp 

And  I'll  give  ye  a  good  lickin'.  .  .  . 

— What   did   you   say,   Mr.   Johnson? 

— I  say  if  you'll  come  out  here,  I'll  lick  ye. 

The  Deacon  smiled  and  said  quietly, 

Then  I  shan't  come  out,  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  other  poem  I   find  so  significant  is  Farm   Finance. 

— Ed,  how're  you  getting  on  with  farming? 
Edgar   wiped   the   sweat  from   his  forehead. 
— Oh,  I'm  gettin'  on  pretty  fair. 
I   find   I  can  lose   money  farmin' 
Slower   than    anythin'   else    I've   tried. 

Every  time  I  read  Farm  Finance  I  remember  the  comment 
of  a  Californian  Vermonter,  on  the  beautiful  old  farmhouses 
that  lie  scattered  about  from  Manchester  and  Wallingford  up 
through  Rutland  and  Fair  Haven.  For  when  someone  said  to 
him,  "How  many  beautiful  old  farmhouses  we  pass!"  he  said 
gravely  "Yes ;  but  no  new  ones."  Well — at  least  most  of  them 
are  well  kept  up  and  cheerful  with  children  and  flowers.  Not 
many  are  deserted. 
There's  only  one  more  of  these  poems  that  I  mean  to  men- 
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tion,  though  I  sympathize  with  The  New  York  Times  re- 
viewer who  quoted  A  Shopkeeper  entire.  A  Mountain  Pioneer 
distils  the  very  essence  of  those  mountain-top  villages,  from 
which  the  valley  railroad  drained  away  the  life,  now  long 
deserted,  empty,  whose  houses  lie  collapsed,  flat  as  houses  of 
cards,  on  their  half-reforested  meadows,  so  tiny  and  narrow — 
pasturage  for  a  single  cow,  perhaps,  fifty  years  ago. 

It  breathes  out,  between  the  lines,  all  that  Vermonters — that 
New  Englanders — feel,  drawing  them  back  into  the  past.  It  ex- 
hales, at  any  rate,  the  delicate,  wistful  personality  of  Stratton, 
the  lovely,  foresaken  town  where  ninety  years  ago  Daniel 
Webster  spoke  to  fifteen  thousand  listening  Vermonters.  Now 
the  very  road  thither  (from  our  valley)  is  gone,  washed  away 
by  the  floods  of  1927. 

Vermonters,  whether  native  or  such  "by  adoption  and  grace," 
will  want  Salt  of  Vermont.  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 

Manchester,  Vt. 
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FOUNDERS    OF   GREAT    RELIGIONS,    by   Millar   Burrows.     Scribners. 

243  ff.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
CHRISTIAN     FAITH     AND    LIFE,    by     William    Temple.      Macmillan 

139  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE    AND    ORGANIZED    RELIGION,    by   Hugh   A. 

Studdert   Kennedy.     Farallon    Press.     335    pp.     Price   $3.00    postpaid   of 

Survey   Graphic. 
AS    A  JEW    SEES    JESUS,   by   Ernest   R.    Trattner.     Scribners.     232   pp. 

Price  $2.00  postpaid   of  Survey   Graphic. 
LIFE  OF  CARDINAL  NEWMAN,  by  Gaius  Glenn  Atkins.    Harpers.     338 

pp.     Price   $2.50  postpaid   of  Survey  Graphic. 
JOHN    CALVIN,    by    Georgia    Harkness.      Henry    Holt.     266    pp.     Price 

$3.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  THEOLOGY,  by  Walter  Marshall 

Morton.     Harpers.     279   pp.     Price   $2.50   postpaid   of  Survey    Graphic. 

A  MOST  striking  thing  about  religion  is  the  fact  that,  with 
a  certain  underlying  uniformity  of  impulse,  it  can  find 
so  amazingly  many  forms  in  which  to  clothe  itself.  There 
are,  literally,  as  many  variations  in  religion  as  there  are  human 
beings — precisely  as  there  are  as  many  rainbows  in  a  cloud 
as  there  are  eyes  to  see  them.  All  the  rainbows  have  a  common 
source,  but  the  fact  that  there  are  many  observers  makes  ab- 
solute duplication  impossible.  Here  is  a  group  of  new  books 
on  various  phases  of  one  subject.  Strange,  isn't  it,  how  in- 
escapable religion  is?  The  pietist  will  build  a  moral  code  out 
of  it,  the  biographer  will  find  the  key  to  a  character  in  it,  the 
historian  will  trace  its  influence  in  human  affairs,  the  theologian 
will  organize  it  into  creeds  and  codes,  the  atheist  will  deny  it 
and  the  agnostic  will  hunt  for  further  light  upon  it — but  nobody 
will  ignore  it.  It  takes  a  powerful  agency  indeed  so  to  grip 
and  compel  the  attention  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

Doctor  Burrows'  volume  is  a  series  of  sketches  dealing  with 
the  history  and  legend  connected  with  the  lives  and  teachings 
of  Lao-Tze,  Confucius,  Mahavira,  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Moses, 
Mohammed,  Nanak,  and  Jesus.  Some  will  wonder  why  he 
omitted  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  Perhaps  it  was  because  we  know 
too  much  about  her — and  this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  leaned  very  heavily  upon  tradition  and  legend.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of,  say,  Zoroaster  or  Nanak,  he  couldn't  do  other- 
wise. And  he  is  quite  right  in  assuming  that  legend  may  offer 
a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  personality  and  character  of 
a  great  man  than  any  meticulous  history  could  possibly  offer. 
Great  characters  give  rise  to  great  legends,  great  traditions. 

WILLIAM  TEMPLE,  archbishop  of  York,  being  a 
churchman  and  a  "very  reverend,"  presents  a  treatment  of 
religion  which  is  conservative  and  churchly.  He  deals  with 
God,  Christ,  Morals,  Repentance,  the  Crucifixion,  Sacraments, 
Prayer,  The  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Christian  Society.  And  while 
he  never  permits  the  reader  to  forget  that  the  writer  is  oc- 
cupying a  position  of  churchly  importance,  his  chapters  contain 
so  much  of  insight  and  common  sense  that  one  comes  to  feel, 
very  quickly,  that  he  holds  his  position  because  he  amply 
deserves  it  and  justifies  it. 

OTUDDERT  KENNEDY,  brother  of  the  "Woodbine 
O  Willie"  of  war  days,  undertakes  to  present  Christian 
Science  as  the  religion  which  will  come  to  natural  supremacy 
when  our  present  over-organized  and  over-institutionalized 
Protestantism  shall  have  (Continued  on  page  156) 
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An  exceptionally  thorough  summary  of  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  measurement  of  human  interest  up  to 
date.  Contains  an  incisive  analysis  of  the  psychological 
nature  of  interest,  of  the  results  of  its  various  sub- 
jective and  objective  measurements,  and  of  the  prac- 
tical uses  of  interest  measurement  in  human  adjust- 
ment. Of  special  value  to  persons  interested  in  voca- 
tional and  educational  guidance.  $4.50 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

By  HORNELL  HART 

Presents  a  comprehensive  and  skillfully  integrated 
study  of  human  progress  from  our  crude  prehistoric 
beginnings  to  our  present  high  development.  Every 
phase  of  cultural  advance  is  illustrated  by  a  vast 
amount  of  pertinent  detail.  A  genuine  contribution 
to  the  study  of  modern  civilization.  $3.60 

MODERN  ECONOMIC 
SOCIETY 

By  SUMNER  H.  SLIGHTER 

A  vigorous  and  realistic  exposition  of  the  principles 
upon  which  our  modern  economic  system  is  based. 
Treats  economic  society  as  a  living  system,  pulsating 
with  the  breath  and  imperfections  of  life  itself.  It 
is  comprehensive  in  scope,  scientific  in  attitude,  and 
written  with  the  skill  and  lucidity  of  the  seasoned 
stylist.  $5.00 

INTRODUCTION  TO 
MENTAL  HYGIENE 

By  ERNEST  R.  GROVES  and  PHYLLIS 
BLANCHARD 

"A  brief  statement  of  the  ground  covered  can  only 
suggest  the  wealth  of  material  contained  in  the  book. 
The  authors  are  to  be  commended  especially  for  the 
sanity  and  restraint  shown  in  dealing  with  the  in- 
flammable subjects  of  sex  and  religion." — Winifred 
Richmond  in  The  Psychoanalytical  Review.  $4.00 

THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 

By  CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON 

"No  other  volume,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  has 
brought  together  so  large  a  body  of  authenticated  facts 
touching  the  life  of  the  Negro." — Robert  E.  Park  in 
Opportunity.  $4.00 

HENRY    HOLT    AND    COMPANY 

ONE  PARK.  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Announcing  — 

LABOR  AGREEMENTS 
IN  COAL  MINES 

By  LOUIS  BLOCK 

A  CASE  STUDY  of  the  way  coopera- 
tion has  worked  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  of  Illinois  ^^>  <*sr>  of  first  impor- 
tance to  all  those  interested  in  practical 
experiences  in  arbitration  and  in  sharing 
management  with  employes. 

"Timely  and  eminently  fair"  —  Labor  World 
513  Pages    -    Price  $2.00 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 


130  East  22d  Street 


New  York 


"Yesterday  makes  today  and  they  both 
make  tomorrow — " 

THE  POPULIST  REVOLT 

A  History  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the 
People's  Party.  By  JOHN  D.  HICKS,  Professor 
of  American  History,  University  of  Nebraska 
Here  is  the  story  of  social,  economic,  and  political  ills — 
overproduction,  falling  prices,  bank  failures,  agricultural 
and  business  depression,  and  unemployment — that  chal- 
lenged our  fathers  forty  years  ago.  Today  the  same 
story  is  being  repeated.  What  will  tomorrow  reveal? 
Although  Professor  Hicks'  timely  book  is  a  history  and 
not  a  prophecy,  it  has  much  significance  for  those  who 
are  trying  to  solve  today's  problems  in  the  light  of  yester- 
day's failures  and  successes.  Illustrated.  $4.00 

A  SYSTEMATIC  SOURCE  BOOK 
IN  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Edited  by  P.  A.  SOROKIN,  C.  C.  ZIMMERMAN,  and 
C.  J.  GALPIN 

Publication  of  Volume  III  this  month  will  complete 
this  encyclopedic  work,  which  Dwight  Sanderson  says  is 
"indispensable  to  every  serious  student  of  the  subject." 
The  three  volumes  present  translations  of  all  the  out- 
standing material  on  rural  sociology,  gathered  from  many 
times  and  peoples,  and  prefaced  by  critical  and  explana- 
tory introductions.  New  Russian  sources  are  a  valuable 
feature.  Volume  III  contains  the  index  to  the  entire  set. 
$6.50  the  volume,  $15.00  the  set  of  three 
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(Continued  from  page  155)  crumpled  and  collapsed.  Just  a 
glimmer  of  doubt  comes  to  the  reader — is  not  Christian  Science 
also  an  institution,  and  is  it  not  being  organized  more  and 
more  tightly?  At  any  rate,  here  is  a  presentation  of  the  life 
and  technique  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  strongly  biased  in  her  favor,  ac- 
companied by  a  considerable  mass  of  excellent  source  material. 

RABBI  TRATTNER  is  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty- 
five,  but  has  gained  a  world  reputation  as  the  author  of 
religious  books  which  are  sane,  liberal  and  especially  readable. 
He  here  presents  a  liberal  Jew's  answer  to  the  question,  What 
does  a  Jew  think  of  Jesus?  Rabbi  Trattner  can  preach  in  any 
one  of  a  score  of  Protestant  pulpits  known  to  this  reviewer — 
including  the  reviewer's — with  perfect  propriety  and  without 
the  shadow  of  offense.  A  few  years  ago,  Rabbi  Enelow,  an- 
other liberal  Jew,  stated  that  Jesus  might  yet  become  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  liberal  Jew  and  the  liberal  Protestant. 
This  volume  by  Trattner  adds  force  to  Enelow's  hope. 

"  HE  biographies  of  Newman  and  Calvin  offer  some  inter- 
JL  esting  contrasts  in  Christians.  Newman's  story  centers, 
as  it  should,  about  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  Newman's 
feeling  of  desperate  need  of  the  Catholic  assurances.  Where 
else  in  history  can  a  man  be  found  who  has  so  sweetly  and  so 
permanently  affected  Catholicism,  Anglicanism,  and  the  free 
churches,  all  at  the  same  time?  Doctor  Atkins  has  done  a 
charming  and  instructive  piece  of  work  in  this  biography, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  weaknesses  in  Newman's  position. 
In  the  case  of  Calvin,  the  reader  is  due  for  some  surprises. 
Calvin  actually  had,  and  expressed,  some  very  pertinent  and 
positive  views  on  such  problems  as  unemployment,  socialism, 
divorce,  and  companionate  marriage — to  mention  only  a  few ! 
The  volume  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  material  not 
hitherto  published  in  English,  and  taken  from  little-known 
letters  and  incidental  writings  by  Calvin. 

NOW — this  is  a  mighty  wide  range  of  interest  and  ex- 
pression for  anything  under  the  sun.  From  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  to  a  protagonist  of  Christian  Science ;  from  an- 
cient Zoroastrianism  to  modern  Judaism;  from  Catholic  mys- 
ticism to  Protestant  dogmatism; — this  is  certainly  a  wide  ter- 
rain. Is  there  anything  common  to  all  of  it? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  And  you'll  find  it  all  carefully  analyzed 
and  discussed  in  Horton's  volume.  He  starts  by  asking,  what 
is  the  relation  of  psychology  to  religion?  He  finds  that  every- 
thing religious  has  a  psychological  basis,  and  at  least  a  partial 
psychological  explanation.  So  he  takes  up  the  leading  psycho- 
logical theories  of  today — Freudian,  Gestalt,  Behaviorist- — and 
discovers  a  method  by  which  psychology  and  theology  can  come 
to  terms.  Having  done  so,  he  undertakes  the  task  of  building 
a  theology  based  upon  psychology.  It  isn't  easy  reading;  but 
there's  a  real  thrill  in  watching  a  competent  and  reverent  scien- 
tist take  a  soul  apart  for  analysis.  Of  course,  he  doesn't,  and 
can't,  quite  complete  the  job.  The  analysis  puts  a  lot  of  life 
into  concepts  which  have  had  a  tendency  to  grow  decrepit. 
Maybe  you  think  "sin"  is  an  outworn  term?  Then,  for  your 
own  peace  of  mind,  don't  read  Horton. 

What  are  the  elements  which  all  treatments  and  exponents 
and  expressions  of  religion  have  in  common?  They  have  in 
common  a  hunger  for  "mope  life  and  fuller";  a  conviction  of 
the  reality  and  validity  and  accessibility  of  Something  above 
and  beyond  mankind,  yet  friendly  to  mankind ;  and  the  passion 
to  achieve  the  more  abundant  life  through  contact  with  this 
Something. 

Mr.  Theologian,  meet  your  friend  Mr.  Psychologist! 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 


Footnotes  to  an  Epic 

THE  TEMPO  OF  MODERN  LIFE,  by  James  Truslow  Adams.     A.  »itd  C. 
Boni.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Sur:'cy  Graphic. 

"PUBLISHED  almost  simultaneously  with  The  Epic  of 
J.  Modern  Life  by  the  same  author,  this  volume  of  essays 
may  be  taken  as  either  a  potage  or  a  pudding,  depending  upon 
which  of  the  two  books  you  happen  to  read  first.  Having 
tried  it  as  the  former,  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  it  as  the 
latter.  The  Epic — a  philosophical  history  of  the  development 
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of  the  American  dream — is  written  m  the  manner  of  a  piece 
de  retittance.  The  Tempo  of  Modern  Life  is  chiefly  a  col- 
lection of  magazine  articles.  This  description  is  not  derogatory 
— there  is  inevitably  only  a  nominal  unity  in  the  book,  but 
there  is  substance  in  the  articles.  Read  as  footnotes  or  appen- 
dices to  the  larger  essay,  they  give  emphasis  to  the  Epic's  theme 
and  furnish  sound  elaborations  upon  certain  phases  of  modern 
American  life  which  are  traceable  to  events  and  movements 
described  in  the  historical  volume. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  critic  with  a  view  broad  enough  for  per- 
spective, but  not  so  philosophically  detached  as  to  rob  him  of 
a  genuine  emotional  response.  This  alone  entitles  him  to  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  and  a  thick  shower  of  ticker-tape. 
He  writes  as  a  man  in  and  of  contemporary  life.  It  is  faint 
praise  to  call  him  a  liberal,  since  that  once-beautiful  and  shin- 
ing word  now  reminds  one  a  little  too  much  of  a  solid  gold 
wedding-ring  from  the  five  &  ten.  He  does  a  fine  job  of  hat- 
ing false-front  culture,  scientific  holier-than-thou-ness,  educa- 
cational  Pollyannaism,  and  the  kind  of  liberty  that  requires  the 
good  people  of  Boston  to  go  to  bed  without  reading  Warwick 
Deeping.  But  he  can  make  you  feel  chat  London's  Kensington 
Square  is  Paradise  and  that  the  Dayton  fundamentalists  are  a 
sight  more  honest  than  most  of  their  sniffing  critics. 

With  a  tachometer  that  has  been  kept  in  excellent  repair,  he 
sets  himself  the  task  of  measuring  and  evaluating  the  following 
American  trends: 

the  substitution  of  self-expression  for  self-discipline;  of  the  con- 
cept of  prosperity  for  that  of  liberty;  of  restlessness  for  rest;  of 
spending  for  saving;  of  show  for  solidity;  of  desire  for  the  new 
or  novel  in  place  of  affection  for  the  old  and  tried ;  of  dependence 
for  self-reliance;  of  gregariousness  for  solitude;  or  luxury  for 
simplicity;  of  ostentation  for  restraint;  of  success  for  integrity;  of 
national  for  local;  of  easy  generosity  for  wise  giving;  of  pre- 
ferring impressions  to  thought,  facts  to  ideas;  of  democracy  for 
aristocracy;  of  the  mediocre  for  the  excellent. 

He  thinks  that  most  of  these  trends  are  leading  us  further 
and  further  from  a  genuine  culture  as  they  glorify  the  mate- 
rial, the  temporary,  the  superficial,  and  the  lack-lustre  ideals 
of  the  much-taught  but  little-educated  mass-mini.  We  bustle 
and  hustle.  We  have  "no  time"  to  think.  Our  energy  is  spent 
on  doing  instead  of  being.  We  cannot  stop  to  let  our  souls 
catch  up  with  our  bodies.  We  plunge  into  psychoanalysis  and 
the  new  psychologies  as  if  they  were  cults  to  be  worshipped 
instead  of  experiments  to  be  pondered.  We  cultivate  a  taste 
for  literary  sensationalism  that  makes  our  "de-bunked"  biog- 
raphies read  like  outhouse  jottings.  We  can't  stay  long  enough 
in  one  spot  to  make  a  home  or  long  enough  on  one  subject  to 
make  a  conversation.  Where  will  it  all  end?  Mr.  Adams  is 
wise  enough  not  to  attempt  an  answer;  but  his  implication  is 
that,  in  spite  of  everything,  it  will  not  be  in  the  mad-house. 
New  York  City  MARK  WISEMAN 

Our  Own  World 

MODERN  CIVILIZATION  ON  TRIAL,  by  C.  Delisle  Burns.  New  York: 
Macmillan.  Price  $2.59  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  misnamed  and  overconscientious  book  achieves,  in  its 
final  chapter,  the  quality  of  penetration  if  not  quite  that 
of  distinction.  It  is  not  the  evaluation  that  its  title  suggests, 
but  an  even-handed  exposition  of  the  current  order.  Stuart 
Chase  or  Lewis  Mumford  prosecutes  the  modern  world  more 
crisply;  Charles  Beard  defends  mechanization  more  pungently. 
Mr.  Burns  is  neither  advocate  nor  judge;  he  writes  like  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  British  amateur,  perhaps  a  schoolmaster,  who  walks 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  who  refuses  to  raise  his  voice  no 
matter  what  he  sees  about  him. 

To  be  quite  frank,  three  quarters  of  the  book  is  a  fairly  dull 
collection  of  largely  familiar  observations  about  our  politics, 
our  international  relations,  our  industry,  our  cinemas,  air- 
planes, and  radios.  Not  until  the  later  chapters  does  the 
reader  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  mind  which  has  warmth  as  well 
as  order  and  balance.  The  sharply  compressed  chapter  on  The 
Sciences  and  Arts  has  pith,  and  the  final  summation  of  the 
Characteristics  of  Modernity  should  be  good  reading  both  for 
those  who  feel  themselves  modern  and  for  those  who  are 
honestly  curious  as  to  what  all  the  contemporary  palaver  is 
about.  It  is  an  urbane, 
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Important  new  BOOKS 

The  Making  of 
Adult  Minds  in  a 
Metropolitan  Area 

By  Frank  W.  Lorimer 

Thi»  U  •  «tudy  ol  «dult  education  needs  and  demand*  to  * 
Una  urban  «re»,  iuued  by  the  Brooklyn  conference  on 
Adah  Education.  The  analyili  of  Interest*  and  attitude*  of 
fcadrridnali,  and  the  ease  itudiM  contain  much  of  •ignlficanee 
for  the  educator  and  loeial  worker.  $2.OO 

Recent  Trends  in 
American  Housing 

By  Edith  Elmer  Wood 

After  giving  a  ««r«ful  luminary  of  housing  ev!U  and  their 
r*enedir>  up  to  1917,  Dr.  Wood  take!  up  modem  trendi  to 
American  houalng.  The  book  li  filled  with  itartltog  itatiitlra 
and  itatementi  which  ihonld  be  of  Interest  to  everyone  leektog 
to  improve  condition!  under  which  millions  lire. 

Rrady    lot*    October       (2.SO 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  •  •  NEW  YORK 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  book  about  Russia 
written — 

Briefly— 

Simply — 

About  people,  not  politics — 

And,  above  all,  without  prejudice- 


LOOKS    AT    RUSSIA 


By  RAY  LONG 


At  All  Bookstores 


$1.00 


Ray  Long  and    Richard  R.  Smith,   Inc. 
12  East  41st  Street  New  York  City 
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(Continued  from  page  157)  moderate  presentation  of  a  Welt- 
anschauung which  most  of  us  attack  or  defend  with  so  much 
emotion  that  we  rather  fail  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Burns  puts  experimentalism  at  the  head  of  his  char- 
acteristics of  modernity.  This  is  familiar,  but  there  is  an  apt 
corollary.  Mr.  Burns  writes: 

In  the  earliest  forms  of  art,  the  artist  is  evidently  struggling  to 
express  more  than  he  has  skill  to  express.  .  .  .  The  modern  mind 
has  this  same  difficulty.  We  mean  more  than  we  can  lay:  and 
therefore  we  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  our  simplest  ancestor!, 
which  divides  us  from  the  complacency  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  We  are  ourselves  the  primitives  of  a  new 
order,  facing  an  unknown  future. 
But,  in  Mr.  Burns'  second  point: 

...  it  would  be  incorrect  ...  to  suppose  that  this  sense  of  a  new 
beginning  and  of  experimentalism  in  new  fields  makes  the  modern 
mind  regard  the  present  as  only  a  step  towards  a  better  future. 
.  .  .  The  modern  mind  lives  in  its  own  right;  not  by  permission 
of  its  ancestors,  nor  for  the  sake  of  its  successors. 

Modernity  goes  "deeply  into  the  roots  of  existence  here  and 
now,"  and  finds  its  finest  values  there.  And  finally  modernity 
has  a  "sense  of  social  cooperation." 

Mr.  Burns  is  a  little  too  rational,  or  a  little  too  well  dis- 
ciplined, to  convey  the  surge  and  thunder  of  the  new  world 
which  Planck,  Einstein,  Freud,  and  their  companions  in  dis- 
covery have  given  us.  He  is  by  no  means  silent  upon  a  peak 
in  Darien ;  he  is  competently  conversational.  But  he  has  been 
there.  GEDDES  SMITH 

The  Evidence  in  the  Case 

THE  SACCO-VANZETTI  CASE,  by  Osmond  K.  Frnenkel.  Alfred  O. 
Knopf,  I*c.,  New  York  City.  550  pp.  Price  $5.09  pottpoU  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

NOWHERE  in  this  history  and  analysis  of  a  famous  mur- 
der case  does  the  author  state  in  so  many  words  his  con- 
clusions as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti. 
It  is  an  admirable  example  of  impartial  weighing  of  evidence, 
a  colossal  piece  of  work  considering  the  vast  amount  of  material 
which  he  had  to  sift.  Mr.  Fraenkel,  it  seems  to  me,  has,  by 
the  very  dispassionateness  and  thoroughness  of  his  technique, 
thrown  into  sharp  relief  the  emotional  unreason  which  con- 
trolled Massachusetts  in  its  prosecution  of  the  two  Italians. 

Though  lacking  the  color  of  a  partisan  presentation,  the  book 
nevertheless  stands  as  a  living  document,  describing  for  all 
readers  of  imagination  one  of  the  great  human  tragedies  of 
the  past  decade  in  America.  All  of  the  major  actors  in  the 
tragedy  still  live — except  the  two  victims,  who,  as  Vanzetti 
pointed  out  time  and  again  would  be  so,  live  as  symbols 
far  more  effectively  than  they  could  have  had  they  not  been 
electrocuted.  If  it  so  happens  that  Mr.  Fraenkel's  volume 
is  read  by  any  of  these  actors  who  are  still  moving  about  their 
mundane  environment,  it  must  cause  some  of  them  exquisite 
discomfort  (those  of  the  officials  of  Massachusetts,  including 
the  Lowell  Committee,  who  are  sensitive  to  the  acute  and 
impartial  analysis  of  their  acts)  and  others  a  sorrowful  satis- 
faction (those  who  tried  to  stop  the  tragedy). 

I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Fraenkel's  work  prescribed  for 
study  in  government,  American  history  and  sociology  courses 
at  Harvard  University.  I  would  like  to  see  numerous  copies 
of  it  strewn  around  the  rooms  of  the  Faculty  Club  at  Harvard. 
What  a  stimulating  game  the  faculty  members  might  devise 
with  the  book  these  coming  dark  New  England  winter  evenings 
when  faculty  gossip  and  gossip  about  the  Harvard  Houses  gets 
too  acid.  Let  any  twelve  members  of  the  faculty  be  chosen 
by  lot  as  a  jury  and  have  the  book  read  aloud  to  them  by  the 
new  dean  of  the  faculty.  What  would  be  their  verdict 

"It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  in  its  treatment 
of   Sacco's   alibi   the   Lowell   Committee   was   not   actuated   by 
the  impartiality  and  open-mindedness  which  the  outside  world 
had  the  right  to  expect,"  writes  Mr.  Fraenkel  concerning  the 
Committee's   treatment   of   Sacco's   alibi  witnesses,    Bosco    and 
Guadagni.     "Moreover,   the   manner  of   the  chairman,   Pres 
dent  Lowell,  in  his  conduct  of  the  examination  and  in  his  col 
loquies  with  counsel,  seems  that  of  a  partisan  seeking  to  vindi- 
cate a  portion  rather  than  that  of  an  impartial  investigator. 
What  would  be  the  faculty's  judgment  of  this  and  numerous 
other   similar   analyses   of    the    Lowell    Committees    reason 
and  actions? 


Radicals  will  reject  the  volume  as  a  sample  of  mere  liberal 
scholarship,  which  it  is  in  its  highest  connotation.  Though 
differing  as  an  active  partisan  in  the  case  with  one  or  two  of 
Mr.  Fraenkel's  analyses  and  several  of  his  emphases,  I  con- 
sider it  a  superb  piece  of  work  and  one  of  profound  significance 
to  everyone  concerned  with  the  American  system  of  administer- 
ing criminal  justice.  GARDNER  JACKSON 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Out  of  Africa 

FORTY    STAY   IN  — A    Novel,    by   John    Vandercook.      Harper   &   Brothers. 
323   pp.     Price   $2.50   postpaid   of  Surrey   Graphic. 

BEWARE,  take  care,  of  the  Bight  of  Benin; 
Where  for  one  that  comes  out,  there's  forty  stay  in." 

From  this  fragment  of  a  chantey  of  the  African  slavers  comes 
the  title  of  John  Vandercook's  newest  book,  a  novel,  the  locale 
of  which  is  Liberia,  the  last  foothold  of  black  sovereignty  on  the 
West  African  Coast.  The  story  concerns  itself  with  the  illicit 
love  of  an  American  artist  and  the  wife  of  a  treaty  official. 
Certainly  the  theme  is  not  new.  The  incidents  of  Paul  Brand's 
amours  could  just  as  well  have  occurred  in  Shanghai — in  Gal- 
veston — since  infidelity  is  not,  I  fear,  an  uncommon  phenomenon 
among  Americans  in  Africa  or  in  the  United  States.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  this  novel  does  attain  a  certain  distinction, 
not  by  virtue  of  its  principal  theme  but  because  of  the  de- 
vastating picture  which  the  author  draws  of  the  Liberian  gov- 
ernment. With  the  recent  expose  of  Liberian  slavery  still 
fresh  in  our  minds,  this  close-up  of  the  administration  of  the 
black  republic  is  particularly  interesting;  and  recent  disclosures 
of  the  League  of  Nations'  Commission  to  investigate  slavery 
and  forced  labor  in  Liberia  tend  to  confirm  its  authenticity 
(see  The  Survey,  March  I,  1931,  page  590). 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  asserted  on  the  fly  leaf  that  the 
"characters  and  incidents  of  this  novel  are  wholly  fictitious," 
one  familiar  with  the  contemporary  history  of  Liberia  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  close  resemblance  of  some  of  the  characters  in 
the  novel  with  some  of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  affairs  of 
the  republic.  In  truth  it  appears  that  the  author  merely  em- 
ployed a  rather  trite  love  motif  to  impart  a  degree  of  senti- 
mental interest  to  a  rather  grim  depiction  of  the  incompetent 
and  pompous  bureaucracy  which  rules  Liberia. 

In  Black  Majesty  and  Tom-Tom,  John  Vandercook  displayed 
great  gifts  in  interpreting  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  black 
peoples  in  their  struggles  for  freedom  and  autonomy.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  follow  the  same  technique  in  this 
delineation  of  the  African  scene.  Forty  Stay  In  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  his  previous  efforts.  And  although  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  lost  none  of  his  brilliant  descriptive  power,  never- 
theless this  insipid  love  story  will  add  little,  if  anything,  to  his 
stature.  ELMER  A.  CARTER 

Editor,  Opportunity 

Quick  Frank,  the  Flit! 

THE   INSECT   MENACE,   by   L.    O.   Howard.      Century.     340   pp.     Price 
$3.50   postpaid   of   Survey   Graphic. 

IF  the  dismal  prophecies  of  Malthus  have  not  been  substan- 
tiated to  date  our  escape  is  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  work 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  Howard,  who  has  seen  his  duty  and  done 
it  faithfully  and  well.  Unembittered  by  his  politically  engineered 
retirement  from  the  position  of  chief  entomologist  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  he  is  continuing  through  the  press 
the  warfare  that  he  has  already  waged  for  fifty  years  against 
the  insect  enemies  of  man.  This  is  scientific  popularization 
which  the  enlightened  public  would  do  well  to  notice,  although 
it  does  not  profess  to  inform  that  yearning  body  how  to  con- 
trol the  sex  of  its  offspring,  or  how  its  glands  affect  its  per- 
sonality. 

The  book  is  sufficiently  full  nevertheless  of  sensational  facts. 
The  story  begins  forty  million  years  ago,  when  dragon-flies 
were  big  as  birds  and  cockroaches  became  pillars  of  the  British 
nation,  and  brings  us  to  the  drug-store  beetle  which  thrives  on 
insect  powder.  Reference  is  made  to  the  insect  carriers  of 
disease;  but  as  might  be  expected,  the  bulk  of  the  argument 
is  against  the  six-legged  enemies  of  produce.  These,  as  well 
as  the  losses  caused  by  them  and  the  defenses  devised  against 
them,  are  described  at  length.  One  sees  huge  power  sprayers 
poised  upon  a  mountain  top,  (Continued  on  page  160) 
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(Continued  from  page  159)  gently  dropping  arsenic  upon  the 
place  beneath;  but  a  subtler  onslaught  against  the  invertebrate 
hordes  is  being  made  by  the  use  of  insect  parasites  upon  insects, 
whose  incredible  ferocity  makes  chemical  warfare  seem  a  mild 
and  sweet  release. 

Dr.  Howard's  knowledge  of  applied  entomology  is  extensive, 
as  attested  by  the  references  given  constantly  in  his  book;  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  his  interest  in  the  profound  theoretical 
work  of  the  universities  were  as  great;  no  general  book  on 
insects  should  ignore,  for  example,  the  contributions  of  Mor- 
gan's laboratory  to  our  knowledge  of  heredity,  or  of  Gold- 
schmidt's  to  the  concept  of  sex.  But  this  is  a  fault  more  of 
the  Department  than  of  the  man.  And  it  is  too  bad  that  the 
excellent  care  bestowed  upon  the  illustrations  for  this  book 
on  insects  could  not  be  extended  to  the  cover,  which  is  adorned 
by  a  cross  between  a  spider  and  a  crab.  But  perhaps  this  is 
only  intended  to  be  a  picture  of  a  Menace,  as  which  it  has 
admirable  success.  MARGARET  R.  MURRAY 

Columbia  University 

Out  of  the  House  of  Jacob 

A  TEW  SPEAKS;  on  Anthology  from  Lwdwig  Lewisohn;  edited  by  Jamts 
Waterman  Wise.  Harper.  206  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

MR.  LEWISOHN  writes  well  and  this  collection  of  pas- 
sages from  his  autobiographies,  his  novels,  and  his  essays, 
includes  some  of  his  most  eloquent  paragraphs.  He  had  never 
identified  himself  with  any  distinctly  Jewish  group;  but  after 
the  collisions  described  in  Up  Stream  and  Mid-Channel,  he 
found  himself,  some  ten  years  ago,  converted.  Since  then  his 
utterances  on  the  Jewish  Question,  according  to  the  editor  of 
the  anthology,  speak  "with  the  authentic  voice  of  his  people." 
His  pages  glow  with  the  fervor  of  the  missionary.  The  House 
of  Jacob  still  has  its  historic  mission  to  fulfill,  to  serve  man- 
kind by  resisting  injustice  and  establishing  peace.  No  child  of 
that  house  can  be  thoroughly  himself  until  Jewish-consciousness 
masters  him.  He  must  be  prepared  to  meet  prejudice,  in  some 
lands  violence  and  death.  Even  in  America  he  must  be  brave 
enough  to  pay  the  penalty  of  being  different — he  cannot  other- 
wise be  true  to  himself  and  to  the  historic  ethical  genius  of 
his  people. 

Thus  Mr.  Lewisohn  pleads;  and  the  deep  feeling  with  which 
he  writes  will  no  doubt  bring  fresh  courage  to  many  who  share 
his  views.  Much  will  be  gained  if  at  the  same  time  he  helps 
non-Jews  to  see  again  how,  for  instance,  the  present  discrimina- 
tions against  Jews  in  America  are  no  less  a  stain  upon  the 
soul  of  our  country  than  a  cruel  injustice  to  the  victims. 

To  those  who  know  Mr.  Lewisohn  as  essentially  an  esthete, 
a  hedonist,  an  individualist,  this  religious  zeal  of  his  and  the 
acclaim  accorded  to  him  by  Zionists,  are  somewhat  puzzling. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  his  conversion  is  genuine;  and 
it  may  even  be  counted  to  the  credit  of  the  cause  he  espouses 
that  it  was  able  to  work  this  transformation.  Whether,  how- 
ever, the  cause  itself  is  all  that  his  zeal  insists,  is  another 
matter.  Jews  quite  as  sensitive  as  he  to  the  moral  miseries 
of  mankind  will  not  all  be  convinced  that  at  this  day  in  history, 
Jews  or  any  other  people  may  properly  look  upon  themselves 
as  chosen  sufferers  or  chosen  liberators.  Fervent  nationalisms 
or  racialisms  of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  earnestly  they  re- 
pudiate in  advance  the  sins  which  so  often  disgrace  such  senti- 
ments, may  work  out  into  as  much  harm  as  good.  Other  doubts 
too  come  to  mind.  But  Mr.  Lewisohn  is  probably  too  impas- 
sioned a  crusader  to  weigh  them  carefully. 
Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  HENRY  NEUMANN 

America's  Sister 


SISTER    AIMEE,    by    Nancy    Barr    Mavity.     Doubleday    Doran.     360    pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

T  ET  no  one  turn  up  a  highbrow  nose  at  this  chronicle.  It  is 
L  the  record  of  a  phenomenon  of  our  times,  of  a  personality 
in  the  jazz  age  of  America.  After  a  catch-as-catch-can  childhood 
in  a  poverty-stricken  Canadian  community,  after  years  of  drag- 
ging around  the  country  as  an  itinerant  soap-box  evangelist, 
Aimee  Semple  McPherson— "Aimee"  to  the  world,  "Sister"  to 
her  followers — arrived  in  1918  in  Los  Angeles  possessed  of  an 
automobile  and  a  hundred  dollars.  Within  eight  years  she 

had  established  herself  as  the   religious  leader  of  impassioned 
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thousands,  had  amassed  a  fortune  and  was  front-page  news 
all  over  the  world. 

Aimee  gained  her  power  over  her  people  from  the  inescapable 
fact  of  being  one  of  them.  No  psychological  gulf  separated  her 
from  the  most  commonplace  of  her  followers.  She  needed 
only  to  ask  herself  how  she  would  act  to  know  how  they  would 
act.  It  was  as  simple  as  that.  She  gave  her  people  activity, 
a  sense  of  importance  and  a  good  show  and  they  worshipped 
her  to  an  extent  that  sometimes  confused  her  own  estimate  of 
the  relativity  of  God  and  Aimee. 

Mrs.  Mavity  has  written  the  story  of  Sister  Aimee,  some- 
times glittering,  sometimes  drab,  as  a  good  reporter  would 
write  the  story  of  a  fire.  She  neither  defends  nor  condemns. 
She  simply  records  events  and  analyzes  the  temperamental  vaga- 
ries that  shaped  them.  Her  account  of  the  notorious  kidnap- 
ping hoax  with  its  subsequent  events  is  as  exciting  as  a  first- 
rate  detective  story  with  the  chief  culprit  joining  enthusiastically 
in  the  hunt — along  with  lawyers,  police,  reporters,  racketeers 
and  just  plain  "nuts."  The  reader's  only  regret  is  that  Mrs. 
Mavity's  gorgeous  tale  stops  where  it  does.  He  wants  her 
account  of  "Ma"  Kennedy's  marital  adventure  with  Guy  Ed- 
ward (What-a-Man)  Hudson  and  of  Aimee's  marriage  to 
David  (Baritone)  Hutton.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Osier 

THE  GREAT  PHYSICIAN:  A   Life  of  William  Osier,  by  Edith  Gittinfs 
Reid.     Oxford  Press.     299  pp.     Price   $3.00  postpaid  ef  Survey  Graphic. 

OSLER  again  and  forever.     Not  another  man,  nor  yet  a 
different  doctor,  but  the  same  giant  of  medical  history, 
the  dear  physician  of  all  the  continents,  is  made  nearer,  clearer, 
easier  to  picture  and,   according  to  our  capacities,  to  worship 
in  this  life  by  Edith  Gittings  Reid. 

Please  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  friends  of  the  associated 
sciences  and  arts  of  human  helpfulness.  You,  the  indispensable 
coadjutors  and  severest  critics  of  your  fellow  practitioners, 
the  physicians  of  your  communities,  will  find  here  a  span  of 
life  which  revealed  in  action,  word,  emotion  and  observation 
that  miracle  of  beauty  which  blesses  the  combined  powers  of 
religion  and  science  when  these  are  devoted  to  advancing  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Those  of  us  who  have  read  Harvey  Cushing's  classic  volumes 
about  this  master  will  be  the  first,  I  think,  to  multiply  our 
original  pleasure  by  the  quick  and  tempting  pages  of  this  briefer 
volume.  With  rare  taste  and  judgment  the  author  has  given 
us  a  miniature  without  loss  of  detail  or  truth.  We  see  how 
the  effect  of  Dr.  Osier's  conviction  of  the  hatefulness  of  strife 
lead  him  by  its  golden  thread  through  the  most  varied  human 
relations  with  warm  friends  at  every  turn. 

Almost  every  physician  tries  in  his  heart  to  be  worthy  of 
youthful  visions  of  discovery,  usefulness,  the  glory  of  being 
really  needed  by  the  spirit  of  man  which  Dr.  Osier  kept 
throughout  his  life  and  which  made  him  a  continuing  inspira- 
tion to  his  successors. 

As  we  struggle  in  a  narrowing  world  we  shall  do  well  to 
reread  Dr.  Osier's  prescription  against  Chauvinism:  "Personal, 
first-hand  intercourse  with  men  of  different  lands,  when  the 
mind  is  young  and  plastic,  is  the  best  vaccination  against  the 
disease." 

This  little  friendly  volume  is  a  first-rate  exemplar  of  the 
Oxford  papers,  with  a  beautifully  spaced  title  page,  the  book 
itseli  light  and  the  reading  page  easy  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
The  twelve  chapters  follow  a  life  of  rapid  movement  which 
reached  to  the  clouds  by  following  a  path  Dr.  Osier  thus  de- 
fined: "I  have  loved  no  darkness,  sophisticated  no  truth,  nursed 
no  delusion,  allowed  no  fear."  HAVEV  EMERSON,  M.D. 

College   of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Columbia   University 

Science  and  the  Human  Values 

THE   SCIENTIFIC  OUTLOOK,   by  Bertrand  Russell.     W.   W.   Norton  & 
Co.,   Ntw    York.     277   pp.     Price   $3.00   postpaid   of  Survey   Graphic. 

IT  is  the  great  tragedy  of  our  age  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
science  and  technology,  which  should  have  made  possible  a 
clarified  and  serene  philosophy   and   a   material   existence  safe 
from    privation,    should    instead    have    engendered    intellectual 
scepticism  and  social  despair. 

Mr.  Russell's  book  is  a  psychological  document  on  the  con- 
temporary tragedy.  It  does  (Continued  on  page  162) 
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McGraw-Hill 


announces 
a  new  volume 
in  the  series  of 

McGraw-Hill  Publications 
in  Sociology 

THE  TRAINING 

of 
SOCIAL  WORKERS 

By  James  E.  Hagerty 

Profftsor  of  Sociology  and  Chairman  of  Department 
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(Continued  from  page  161)  offer  a  way  out,  but  in  the  person 
of  a  highly  representative  thinker  it  expresses  the  tortured 
doubts  which  are  assailing  the  present  generation. 

He  begins  with  an  exposition  of  scientific  method  couched  in 
the  old-fashioned  style  and  giving  no  indication  of  the  philo- 
sophical setting  of  science  among  the  other  functions  of  the 
human  spirit.  Science  is  identified  with  the  quest  for  truth, 
although  the  illustrations  of  scientific  method  are  taken  from 
natural  science,  never  from  ethics  or  philosophy.  After  dis- 
cussing the  increasing  abstractness  of  science,  Mr.  Russell 
passes  on  to  a  confession  of  metaphysical  doubts,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  developments  of  the  quantum  theory 
and  the  Heisenberg  principle  of  indeterminacy.  Although  he 
does  not  endorse  Eddington's  return  to  religion,  he  accepts  his 
theoretical  scepticism  of  science  and  admits  he  himself  has  no 
solution  to  offer.  But  in  the  next  chapter  we  find  Mr.  Russell 
suddenly  reaffirming  his  dogmatic  faith  in  scientific  realism  and 
even  attacking  all  those  who  deduce  sceptical  conclusions  from 
the  principle  of  indeterminacy.  These  successive  chapters  doubt- 
less reflect  alternations  of  mood  brought  about  by  the  instability 
of  Mr.  Russell's  philosophic  position. 

The  second  and  third  parts  are  devoted  to  science  as  tech- 
nique and  to  the  possibilities  of  using  it  in  building  a  new 
society.  Mr.  Russell  prefaces  these  sections  with  the  remark 
that  the  undermining  of  science  by  intellectual  doubts  has  in 
no  wise  affected  the  value  of  science  as  a  technique^  for  the 
control  of  nature:  it  has  on  the  contrary  made  scientific  tech- 
nology more  sinister  by  divorcing  it  from  the  love  of  truth  and 
tying  it  up  to  the  love  of  power.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this 
distinction  between  sceptical  science  and  sinister  technology  that 
Mr.  Russell  is  able  to  advocate  a  sweeping  extension  of  scien- 
tific technique  in  society  and  then  to  condemn  it  in  a  final 
chapter  on  the  ground  that  technology  without  human  values 
is  dangerous.  Obviously  his  condemnation  of  the  extreme 
scientific  society  would  be  far  more  instructive  if  he  could 
actually  show  us  how  to  bring  together  technological  and  human 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Russell  has  barred  the  door  to  a 
constructive  moral  outlook  by  his  initial  identification  of  natural 


science  with  philosophic  wisdom.  Having  set  out  to  identify 
the  universe  with  a  system  of  mechanically  functioning  entities, 
he  inevitably  finds  himself  without  ethical  guidance  for  human 
aspirations.  At  the  same  time  his  scientific  system,  set  up  as  a 
self-existent  reality  and  divorced  from  human  intellectual  activ- 
ity, breaks  up  into  sceptical  chaos.  And  as  for  the  technological 
power  of  science,  it  is  not  because  pure  science  has  broken 
down  that  this  power  has  become  immoral  and  dangerous,  but 
quite  the  other  way  around.  Pure  science  remains  as  true  as 
it  ever  was,  and  it  is  on  its  truth  that  the  power  of  applied 
science  depends.  But  the  same  prejudice  which  regards 
science  as  a  total  truth  without  relation  to  other  phases  of 
experience  has  served  not  only  to  throw  an  intellectual  cloud 
on  science  but  also  to  prevent  the  development  of  an  ethical 
control  for  harnessing  the  power  of  technology. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  BENJAMIN  GINZBURO 

Unjust  Stewards 

GRAFT   IN   BUSINESS,    by   John   T.   Flynn.     319   pp.     Vanguard.     Prict 
$3.00  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  the  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means  enters  into  the  general  admiration  of  success  and 
the  successful.  And  the  complacency  of  the  group  towards 
unfair  conduct  which  results  in  the  enrichment  of  the  person 
practicing  it  leads  some  men  into  a  belief  that  it  is  "smart," 
desirable,  or  perhaps  necessary  to  be  "clever,"  "slick,"  and 
even  what  a  blunt  or  crude  person  would  call  "crooked."  In- 
deed most  people  are  unskilled  in  defining  moral  issues  and 
distinguish  right  and  wrong  only  in  the  simplest  situations. 

Mr.  Flynn  in  this  work,  and  in  his  earlier  Investment  Trusts 
Gone  Wrong,  performs  the  service  of  presenting  a  collection 
of  cases  in  conduct.  He  points  to  instance  after  instance  of 
transactions  which  discriminating  men  consider  undesirable,  and 
tells  them  with  the  clarity  and  force  of  a  skilful  journalist  com- 
bined with  a  sense  of  drama  which  gives  these  stories  of  what 
he  calls  parasitic  business  all  the  interest  inherent  in  well  told 
yarns  of  professed  roguery. 

Mr.  Flynn  soundly  concludes  that,  however  helpful  legisla- 
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tion  might  be  at  some  points,  the  ultimate  remedy  lies  in  a 
process  of  social  immunization.  When  men  generally  recog- 
nize that  a  certain  type  of  conduct  is  undesirable,  when  they 
become  sufficiently  indignant  about  it,  when  they  learn  what 
facts  they  should  insist  on  knowing  in  any  transaction,  they 
will  not  tolerate  graft  in  business,  and  those  who  are  ready 
to  practice  it  will  not  succeed  in  our  economic  life.  Such  books 
as  this  help  to  form  standards  and  to  arouse  hostility  against 
deviation  from  them. 

Though  Mr.  Flynn  generally  shows  a  well  informed  under- 
standing of  the  kind  of  material  he  deals  with,  in  an  instance 
or  two  he  suffers  from  the  carelessness  of  journalistic  hurry. 
Writing  of  one  transaction  he  says  that  bankers  received  170,000 
shares  of  stock  at  a  dollar  a  share,  and  in  the  same  paragraph 
that  "what  they  paid  for  the  stock  is  not  known."  Also  in 
this  paragraph  he  speaks  of  creditors  receiving  in  settlement 
of  their  claims  corporate  stock  which  the  bankers  purchased 
from  them  and  sold  at  a  large  profit.  No  indication  is  given 
that  the  bankers  concealed  any  information  from  the  creditors, 
or  that  the  profit  was  due  to  anything  other  than  a  difference 
of  judgment  as  to  value.  He  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
regard  large  profits  as  a  suspicious  circumstance.  Though  one 
may  view  a  social  order  in  which  such  profits  may  be  gained 
as  undesirable,  in  such  an  order  something  more  than  their 
existence  is  necessary  to  prove  an  impropriety.  In  this  con- 
nection however  Mr.  Flynn  generally  does  stress  the  element 
of  concealing  facts  which  should  be  disclosed. 
New  York  City  HASTINGS  LYON 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CULTURE,  by  Julius  Lippert,  translated  by 
George  P.  Murdock.  Macmillan.  716  ppp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

THE  author  of  this  book,  a  Bohemian,  is  ranked  with  Comte, 
Spencer  and  Bastian  as  one  of  the  founders  of  sociology. 
The  present  volume  is  a  translation  from  his  Kulturgcschichte 
der  Menschheit  in  ihrern  organischen  Aufbau,  published  in  two 
ample  volumes  in  1887.  Thus  the  translation  is  also  an  abridg- 
ment. Some  chapters  and  parts  of  chapters  have  been  deleted, 
though  without  detracting  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  author 
and  the  continuity  of  his  thought. 

To  Lippert  the  "care  of  life"  was  the  first  cultural  prin- 
ciple, and  from  this  he  works  from  point  to  point  through 
a  considerable  abundance  of  ethnological  material  from  which 
he  weaves  a  story  of  cultural  evolution  that  would  convince 
the  most  rock-ribbed  fundamentalist.  Until  this  translation, 
Lippert  was  a  stranger  in  this  country  except  to  a  few  scholars 
who  had  read  him  in  the  German,  but  where  he  was  read  his 
influence  was  profound.  According  to  Murdock,  the  trans- 
later,  Sumner  wrote  his  Folkways  largely  after  the  inspiration 
of  Lippert's  works.  The  present  reviewer  feels  that  if  certain 
chapters  in  this  book  could  be  printed  in  pamphlets  they  would 
enjoy  a  great  vogue.  For  instance,  there  is  the  chapter  on  fire, 
another  on  mother  right,  as  well  as  the  chapters  on  religion 
and  human  sacrifice. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  origins  of  human  history  will  find 
this  book  most  intriguing.  Lippert  loved  to  search  for  the 
hidden  pages  in  this  story,  and  that  passion  adds  the  classic 
touch  to  his  writings.  NELS  ANDERSON 

Seth   Low  Junior   College 
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IRELAND  IN  AMERICA,  by  Edward  P.  Roberts.  Foreword  by  Claude 
G.  Bowers.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  218  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

IN  the  Foreword  Claude  Bowers  says  that  the  author  "has 
clearly  made  his  research  with  meticulous  care"  and  that 
"our  historians  with  few  exceptions  have  done  scant  justice  to 
Irish  contributions  to  our  civilization."  Mr.  Roberts'  book  is 
in  large  measure  an  attempt  to  offset  the  injustice  to  which  Mr. 
Bowers  refers.  Undoubtedly  he  has  endeavored  to  be  thor- 
ough and  fair  in  his  examination  of  the  evidence,  but  like  other 
historians  in  this  field  he  was  confronted  in  many  places  by  a 
lack  of  sufficient  data  to  justify  confident  conclusions.  Never- 
theless he  presents  adequate  data  at  least  to  destroy  certain 
widely  prevalent  assumptions  and  traditions.  For  example, 
his  statement  "that  not  more  than  half  of  the  colonists  were 
of  English  origin  and  that  a  de-  (Continued  on  page  164) 
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(Continued  from  page  163)  cided  majority  of  the  remainder 
were  Irish"  may  not  enjoy  the  support  of  sufficient  positive 
data,  but  it  is  at  least  as  well  supported  as  the  assertion  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  were  of  English  descent.  His  ex- 
posure of  the  "Scotch-Irish"  myth  is  particularly  effective, 
inasmuch  as  he  shows  that  the  descendants  of  Scotch  immi- 
grants to  northern  Ireland  are  today  considerably  less  than 
one  third  of  the  population  of  Ulster  alone.  The  prominence 
attributed  to  the  "Scotch-Irish"  element  in  the  colonial  popu- 
lation of  America  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  im- 
migrants from  Ulster  were  of  that  hybrid  character.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  all  of  the  Presbyterians  from  Ulster  have 
Scotch  ancestors;  practically  none  of  the  other  Protestants  and 
none  of  the  Catholics  from  that  province  had  Scotch  blood 
in  their  veins.  Moreover,  not  all  the  Presbyterians  were  of 
Scotch  extraction. 

The  author  credits  the  Irish  influence  in  America  with  two 
profound  achievements: 

...  it  changed  the  projected  course  of  American  political  institu- 
tions from  the  restricted  and  qualified  democracy  conceived  by 
the  founders  of  the  republic  into  the  direction  of  the  broadest 
possible  conception  of  popular  government,  and  it  fostered  with 
sedulous  care  a  spirit  of  hostility  toward  England  with  far  reaching 
results  on  more  than  one  vital  occasion. 

The  chapters  on  the  achievements  of  the  Irish  element  in  the 
social,  intellectual,  political  and  industrial  fields  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  these  are  all  that  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  a  race  so  highly  gifted  and  numerically  so  promi- 
nent. This  question  the  reviewer  merely  mentions;  he  does 
not  feel  competent  to  answer  it  or  even  to  discuss  it  adequately. 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  JOHN  A.  RYAN 
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SUSAN  SPRAY,  by  Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  Harpers.  385  pp.  $2.50. 

THAT  the  over-lurid  reaches  of  religious  ecstacy  may  be  the 
escape  from  a  drab  world  and  an  inner  conflict  is  no  news  to  the 
psychologist.  Here,  however,  it  is  not  as  psychology,  but  as 
a  compelling  story  that  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  writes  the  history  of 
Susan  Spray,  wanton  and  prude,  a  devout  and  an  unscrupulous 
woman.  A  half-starved  child  in  England  under  the  Corn  Laws, 
Susan  Spray  leapt  from  misery  into  glory  and  became  an  evan- 
gelist by  ways  and  means  that  were  self-deluding  and  some- 
times devious.  But  at  least,  if  justification  be  needed,  she 
brought  romance  and  a  sense  of  power  to  those  who  could  not 
have  found  them  in  the  world  of  reality. 

THE  FIREMAKERS,  by  Rollo   Walter  Brown.    Cowari-MeCum.     384  pp. 
$2.50. 

THE  sub-title  of  Mr.  Brown's  story  is  A  Novel  of  Environ- 
ment, and  that  environment  is  coal.  Gradually  its  black  dust 
sifted  over  what  had  been  a  pleasant  country  village  of  south- 
ern Ohio,  blackening,  if  not  defeating,  the  descendants  of  Vir- 
ginia stock  who  found  that  coal  had  become  not  only  their 
livelihood  but  their  life.  Luke  Dabney  tried  to  escape,  but  in 
the  end  the  economic  system  was  stronger  than  he,  and  he  again 
donned  his  diggers  to  go  back  to  the  mines.  Vivid  and  often 
moving  detail  etches  the  system  which  governs  the  lives  of  these 
people,  making  a  story  strong  in  its  setting  rather  than  in  its 
concern  with  personalities. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HOLIDAY,  by  Charlts  Allen  Smart.     W.  W.  Norton  & 
Co.,  Inc.    272  pp.    Price  $2.50. 

THIS  is  a  book  for  those  who  like  to  listen  in  on  their  young- 
ers.  A  dozen  young  men  and  young  women  and  a  father  and 
mother  write  their  impressions  of  each  other  and  narrate  the 
normal,  slight  happenings  of  a  Washington's  Birthday  week- 
end in  a  New  England  home.  The  book  gives  a  picture  of  an 
average  group  of  decent  young  Americans,  priviliged  in  educa- 
tion and  delayed  maturity,  not  in  wealth.  The  young  people 
fall  below  what  might  be  expected  of  them  in  their  ideas,  ex- 
ceed it  in  their  sense  of  beauty.  The  method  of  having  each 
character  contribute  a  chapter  and  individual  point  of  view  is 
novel;  the  contrast  between  the  generations  is  well  done.  In 
spite  of  the  lack  of  action  the  reader's  interest  is  held. 
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THE  DESTROYER,  by  Ernest  Poole.    Macmillan.    262  pp.    Price  $2.00. 

JACK  WVCKOFF  set  out  to  become  a  critic  of  post-war,  pros- 
perous America,  a  "surgeon  with  a  typewriter."  He  wanted 
to  heal  "a  world  of  morons  feeding  on  bunk,"  to  sharpen  the 
criticism  of  such  liberals  as  his  parents,  who  persisted  in  seeing 
constructive  as  well  as  lamentable  manifestations  in  the  times, 
and  to  bring  low  those  who  sought  only  worldly  success.  But 
the  morons  twist  his  writing  to  suit  their  pleasure,  and  the  suc- 
cessful continue  to  flourish.  The  destroyer's  bitterness  destroys 
nothing  but  himself.  The  conflict  is  set  against  a  background 
of  Broadway  and  night  clubs,  Wall  Street  and  Bowery,  real 
homes  and  half  homes;  there  is  one  unforgettable  scene  in 
which  the  mother,  dying  of  cancer,  fights  to  save  her  son's  bal- 
ance. With  too  much  thesis  for  a  good  novel,  with  action  and 
dialogue  that  take  Mr.  Poole  into  strange  company,  the  book 
nevertheless  has  the  power  of  sincerity. 

ALL  PASSION  SPENT,  by  V.  Sackville-West.    Doubleday  Doran.    294  pp. 
$2.50. 

FOR  more  than  sixty  years  she  had  been  the  wife  of  Henry 
Lyulph  Holland,  first  Earl  of  Slane,  Viceroy  of  India,  finally 
Britain's  Prime  Minister.  Then  with  his  death  there  came  a 
lull  in  her  life.  Her  children  were  grown;  her  duties  as  a 
great  lady  now  past.  For  a  sunny  stretch  like  an  Indian  sum- 
mer, she  could  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  privacy,  of  detachment, 
the  joy  of  being  without  doing.  Miss  Sackville-West's  witty 
excursion  into  detachment  mocks  gently  the  over-seriousness 
of  youth  and  pictures  a  luxury  of  old  age  that  might  be  worth 
the  dying. 

THE    LOVE     OF     MARIO    FERRARO,     by    Johan    Wipnore    Fabrinvs. 
Simon  and  Schuster.    448  pp.    Price  $2.50. 

GRAND  movie  stuff  this,  with  shots  of  Capri,  a  rescue  at  sea, 
life  on  a  Paraguayan  estancia,  a  revolution,  and  lots  and  lots  of 
love  and  temperament.  As  a  novel,  not  so  good.  The  people 
creak  too  audibly  as  they  are  pushed  through  their  extravagant 
adventures.  For  some  of  this  perhaps  the  dialog  is  responsible. 
The  attempt  to  render  Italian  vernacular  into  English  out  of 
Dutch — the  author  is  a  Dutchman — yields  some  startling  re- 
sults. Capri  fisher  boys  simply  do  not  address  their  aged  grand- 
mothers as  "You  old  soak,  you." 

THE  KIRBYS,  by  Margaret  Whipple.    Putnam.    376  pp.    $2.00. 

THE  STORY  of  a  super-average  family  in  a  typical  mid- 
western  town  whose  finances  are  decreasing  and  whose  wants 
are  booming. 

Non  Fiction 

EVERYMAN    REMEMBERS,    fry    Ernest    Rhys.     Cosmopolitan.     331    pp. 

MILD  reminiscences  of  literary  figures  in  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful career,  from  Browning  and  Tennyson  to  Hardy  and 
Wells,  by  the  editor  of  Everyman's  Library. 

FANNY    KEMBLE,    by   Dorothie   Bobbe.     Minton,   Batch   &   Co.     351    pp. 

TRUTH  is  more  romantic  than  fiction.  Fanny  Kemble,  lovely 
and  talented,  true  daughter  of  the  brilliant  Kembles,  was  born 
to  a  life  of  glamor.  Brought  up  by  celebrities,  knowing  every- 
body— from  her  early  success  as  the  great  tragic  actress  of  her 
time,  through  her  marriage  with  the  wealthy  American,  her 
difficult  life  with  him,  her  return  to  the  stage — here  are  all 
the  elements  to  satisfy  any  wish  fulfillment. 

But  Fanny  was  serious-minded  and  her  sense  of  duty — to  her 
errant  husband,  her  distant  children,  her  Art,  kept  her,  in  the 
midst  of  theatrical  successes,  Royal  Command  performances, 
literary  achievements  and  a  social  life  among  all  the  important 
figures  of  the  period,  in  a  state  of  hysterical  despondancy.  The 
book  as  well  as  the  life  opens  with  a  rush  of  romantic  expect- 
ancy. Fanny's  increasing  disposition  to  be  miserable  through- 
out a  repetition  of  personal  successes  breaks  the  charm  and 
makes  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  like  duty,  a  bit  dull. 

THE  OZARKS,  by  Vance  Randolph.  Vanguard  Press.  310  pp.  Price  $5.00. 
HERE  is  a  rich  vein  of  American  folkways  carefully  and 
sympathetically  explored.  The  "furriners"  have  made  little 
impact  on  the  hill-billys  of  the  high  country  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  Their  language,  their  (Continued  on  page  169) 


Dr.  William  J.  Robinson's 

AMERICA'S  SEX, 

MARRIAGE  and  DIVORCE 

PROBLEMS 

OVER  200  CASES 
taken  from  aflual  experience 

The  problems  of  Sex,  Marriage  and  Divorce  concern 
every  living  human  being.  They  are  discussed  in  Dr. 
Robinson's  well  known  simple,  frank  and  forceful  manner, 
in  his  latest  book,  "America's  Sex,  Marriage  and  Divorce 
Problems."  No  smart-alecky  exhibitionism,  no  abstruse 
discussions,  but  facts,  facts,  facts  from  life;  hundreds  of 
actual  cases  from  practice  giving  the  causes  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  homes  (and  the  breaking  of  hearts),  of  sep- 
aration and  divorce — and  how  to  avoid  them. 

One  chapter  in  this  book  of  475  pages  (finely  printed 
and  cloth-bound)  may  be  worth  to  you  one  hundred 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Order  today. 

PARTIAL    TABLE    OP    CONTENTS 


Purl  I— DIVORCE.  SEPARATION 
AND  BROKEN  HOMES. 

Causes  of  Divorce  and  Sep- 
aration. Case*  1  to  110. 

Principal  Causes  of  Divorce 
and  Separation. 

Part  II— WHY  THEV  DO  NOT 
MARRY. 

Celibacy  in  Men— Whv  They 
Do  Not  Marry.  Cue*  1 
to  41. 

Why  Women  Remain  Single. 
Cases  1  to  28. 

Are  There  Any  Happy 
Homei? 

Ideal  Marriages  and  Per- 
fect Homes. 

The  Future  of  Marriage — 
What  is  it  Going  to  Be? 

Part  III— LOVE  AND  THE  SEX 
INSTINCT:  THEIR  VAGA- 
RIES AND  AGONIES. 

The  Havoc  Wrought  by 
Love  and  the  Sex  In- 
stinct. Cases  1  to  24. 

Vagaries  of  Love   and    Sex. 

Advice  to  Intellectuals  Who 
Fall  in  Love. 

Women  of  Seventy  and 
Love. 

Love  and  Two  Types  of 
Women. 

Seventy-nine  versus  Twenty. 

Twenty  and  Fifty-three. 

Love  and  Jealousy. 

The  Element  of  Fear  in 
Love  and  Jealousy. 

Crimes  of  Love  and  Jeal- 
ousy. 

Love  and  Murder. 

Deliberately  Disfiguring  Her 
Own  Face. 

Agonies  and  Tragedies  of 
Sex. 

A  Painful  Situation  for  a 
Physician. 


The  Shame  of  Mothers  of 
Fourteen. 

If  You  Were  the  Judge. 
What  Would  be  Your 
Sentence  ? 

Mother,  Daughter  and  Doe- 
tor. 

Part  IV— BIRTH  CONTROL  AND 
ABORTION. 

Birth  Control  or  Prevencep- 
tion. 

East  or  West,  Pity  the  Poor 
Children. 

War  and  Our  Duty  to 
Preach  Birth  Control  to 
Backward  Nations. 

Diminished  Birth  Rate  Not 
Due  to  Diminished  Fer- 
tility. 

Birth  Control   Pioneers. 

Two  Young  Men,  or  Why 
the  Race  Degenerates. 

Criminal  Knowledge  Which 
Everyone  Wants  for  Him- 
self. 

Abortion. 

The  Doctors  and  the  Girl — 
Whe  Was  More  Moral? 

A  Physician  of  79  and  an 
Abortion. 

Attempts  at  Abortion  When 
No  Pregnancy  Exist*. 

Part  V— MEDICO— SEXUAL  TOP- 
ICS. 

Part  VI— BLACKMAIL.  SADISM 
AND  ACCUSATIONS  OF 
RAPE. 

Part  VII— PROSTITUTION  IN  ITS 
MODERN  ASPECTS. 

Part  VIII  —  HOMOSEXUALITY, 
HERMAPHRODITI8M  AND 
TRANSVESTISM. 

Part  IX— MISCELLANEOUS  SEX- 
UAL TOPICS 

Part  X— NOVELS  AND  SEX 
BOOKS. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  COUPON 

CRITIC   &   GUIDE   CO., 

319   West  48th   Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  my  remittance  for  $3.00  for  which  please  send  me  (postage 
prepaid)  a  copy  of  Dr.  William  J.  Robinson's  "America's  Sex  and 
Marriage  Problems." 
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(.u 


Do 


LLAR, 


like  DAVID! 


WHEN  David  went  forth  to  fight  the 
enemy  of  his  people  with  a  pebble  in 
a  sling,  the  hills  and  plains  rang  with 
laughter. 

But  when  the  scornful  Goliath  lay 
harmless  at  the  victor's  feet,  David's 
people  had  found  a  new  king. 

Your  people  are  threatened  with  a 
Goliath  today — a  merciless  giant  who 
wants  to  spread  hunger  and  illness  and 
despair  among  you. 

You  have  a  "David's  Dollar"  to 
send  against  Goliath. 

Don't  laugh  at  that  dollar.  It  is  a 
king  in  disguise — a  gentle,  kindly  king, 
but  mighty  in  wrath  against  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

The  battle  of  David's  Dollars  will 
be  fought  this  Winter.  You  can  help 


win  it — and  the  whole  nation  will  be 
lifted  by  the  thrill  of  a  common 
achievement. 

Hunt  in  your  pockets,  in  your  sav- 
ings bank,  in  your  heart,  and  see  how 
many  David's  Dollars  you  can  find. 

Put  them  together  and  take  them 
to  those  community  groups — whether 
they  be  the  established  welfare  and 
relief  organizations,  the  community 
chest,  or  a  special  emergency  com- 
mittee— which  have  set  themselves 
the  task  of  protecting  your  people 
from  the  threat  of  Goliath. 

Say  to  them,  "Dollars,  go  forth  like 

David,  and  slay  the  giant." 
r.t. 

And,  in  the  love  and  sympathy  and 
kindness  which  send  those  dollars  to 
the  battle,  your  people,  too,  will  find 
a  new  king. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ORGANIZATION  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 


WALTER  S.  GIFFORD,  DIRECTOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  MOBILIZATION  OF  RELIEF  RESOURCES  , 


OWEN  D.  YOUNG,  CHAIRMAN 


The  President's  Organization  on  Unemployment  Relief  is  non-political  and  non-sectarian.  Its  purpose 
is  to  aid  local  ivelfare  and  relief  agencies  everywhere  to  provide  for  local  needs.  All  facilities  for  the 
nation-wide  program,  including  this  advertisement,  have  been  furnished  to  the  Committee  without  cost. 
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Exclusive  Features 
Ayot  St.  Lawrence  Edition 

For  the  first  time  it  is  possible  to 
enjoy  the  full  sweep  of  Shaw's  genius. 
Now  you  may  have  the  complete 
works  of  the  man  who  for  three  gen- 
erations has  kept  the  world  talking 
by  his  brilliant  originality,  his  spark- 
ling wit,  his  amazing  honesty  and 
frankness,  his  ever-youthful  freshness 
and  stimulation.  This  extraordinary 
edition  offers  many  features  that  are 
completely  new: 
— nearly  half  the  contents  in  book 

form  for  the  first  time. 
— only  fine  edition  of  Shaw  ever  pub- 
lished. 

— limited  to  1790  numbered  sets. 
— reservations  now  rapidly  exhausting 

the  supply. 

— pure-rag  Italian  paper,  choice  typo- 
graphy,  strong  tasteful  bindings. 
— more  than  sixty  copperplate  photo- 
gravure illustrations — many  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time. 
— payments  as  low  as  one  volume  a 
month. 

Record  of 
Shaw  First  Editions 

Here  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
Shaw  first  editions  to  show  their 
amazing  increase  in  market  value : 

/«««  Recently 
Price  Quoted  at 

An  Unsocial  Social- 
ist, 1887  $1.25    $800.00 

Cashel  Byron's  Pro- 
fession, 1886  1.25      475.00 

Widowers'  Houses, 

1893  .40      210.00 

Plays:  Pleasant  and 
Unpleasant,   1898        2.50      400.00 

Love    Among    the 
Artists,  1900  1.50      325.00 

The  Ayot  St.  Lawrence  Edition  is 

a    first    edition  —  and  limited   to    only 

1790  sets. 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  a  de- 
scriptive folder  giving  full  informa- 
tion. 


AYOT  ST.  LAWRENCE  EDITION 
LIMITED  TO  1790  NUMBERED  SETS 

Now  Nearing  Completion 
A  Few  Still  Available 

The  First  Collected  Edition  of  the  Works  of 

BERNARD 
SHAW 

THE  small  list  of  people  who  may  possess  the  most  im- 
portant set  of  books  produced  in  this  decade  will  soon  be 
complete — and  closed.     To  have  your  name  on  that  list 
will  be  a  reason  for  great  pride  the  rest  of  your  life.     To  be  a 
reader  of  Bernard  Shaw  has  been  for  many  years  a  mark  of  intellectual 
distinction.    The  complete,  limited,  definitive  edition  of  the  great  master's 
works   will    put   the  authentic   stamp  of   aristocracy   on  every   library   of 
which  it  becomes  a  part. 

An  Honor  Roll  of  Distinguished  Subscribers 

Only  1790  people  in  America  will  be  able  to  boast  possession  of  this 
magnificent  set.  Most  of  them  have  already  put  their  names  on  the  en- 
viable roll.  It  is  an  honorable  and  exclusive  company.  Great  libraries, 
universities,  wealthy  collectors,  and  the  leaders  of  the  cultural  life  of 
America  have  come  forward  eagerly  to  seize  this  rare  opportunity. 
Most  books  can  be  bought  by  anyone  who  can  pay  their  price.  But  this 
sumptuous  edition  of  Bernard  Shaw  is  strictly  limited.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  Shaw's  immense  following  can  possess  it.  The  rest  must  be 
disappointed  and  they  will  look  with  envy  upon  each  fortunate  owner. 

The  Most  Important  Publication  in  Years 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  contents  of  this  set  has  never  before  been  published 
in  book  form.  And  the  author's  revisions,  corrections,  notes,  and  prefaces 
in  every  volume  make  all  the  earlier  editions  incomplete.  Here  are  the 
collected  Works  of  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  our  generation— his 
brilliant  novels,  inimitable  stories,  scintillating  plays,  diverting  essays,  stimu- 
lating philosophy,  intimate  biographical  notes — the  first  edition  of  his  col- 
lected writings,  with  sixty  exclusive  illustrations  in  photogravure. 
Nothing  that  has  been  published,  or  is  likely  to  appear,  will  be  as  im- 
pressive, or  as  exclusive.  A  i6-cylinder  Cadillac  with  your  initials  on  the 
door,  or  a  beautiful  new  Steinway  grand  piano,  could  bring  no  more  prestige 
to  its  possessor  than  this  superb  work. 

The  Subscription  List  Will  Soon  Be  Closed 

When  the  subscription  list  is  closed,  and  no  more  sets  available,  then  those 
who  waited  until  it  was  too  late  will  begin  bidding  high  for  this  edition. 
Are  you  familiar  with  what  happens  to  first  editions  of  Bernard  Shaw? 
Glance  at  the  figures  at  the  left  and  you  will  understand  why  certain 
shrewd  collectors  and  experts  are  subscribing  for  this  edition.  They  know 
that  in  a  few  years  it  is  likely  to  be  worth  many  times  its  present  price — 
a  source  of  added  pride  and  an  investment  of  great  profit. 
You  will  be  surprised  when  you  learn  how  easily  you  may  own  this  epoch- 
making  work.  Thirty  cents  a  day  pays  for  it.  A  leaflet  giving  full 
information  about  the  Ayot  St.  Lawrence  Edition  will  be  sent  on  request 
if  you  return  the  coupon  below. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE! 

.__.________________-  —  -----  —  ----  —  -_  —  . 

Wm.  H.  Wise  &  Co.,  Publishers 

Dept.  5011,  50  West  47th  Street, 

New  York. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  the  leaflet  about  the  Ayot   St.  Lawrence  Edition  of 

Bernard    Shaw's   Collected   Works,    together    with    price    and    terms.     No 

obligation,    naturally. 
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Name  ..., 
Address 
City 


State. 
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Be  thankful   this 

Thanksgiving 

SPEND  the  holiday  at  the  seashore.  At  Chal- 
f  onte-Haddon  Hall  .  . .  where  there's  a  year- 
round  array  of  things  to  be  thankful  for. 
Sea  and  sun  and  salt  air  .  .  .  and  every  con- 
sideration for  your  comfort  that  thought- 
fulness  can  provide. 

Chalf  onte-Haddon  Hall  is  hospitable, 
friendly,  informal  ...  a  happy  choice  for  a 
Thanksgiving  visit.  Come  for  the  day  or 
stay  the  week-end.  Walk  the  boards  and  en- 
joy the  tonic  sea  breezes.  Ride  on  the  beach, 
play  squash,  golf,  lie  in  the  sun,  take  health- 
baths.  Achieve  an  appetite  that  will  make 
you  doubly  appreciative  of  the  bountiful 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  Fall  and  winter  rates  are  in  effect 
.  .  .  just  one  more  thing  for  which  to  give 
thanks.  Write  for  information. 

American  and  European  Plans 

CHALFONTE- 
HADDON  HALL 

ATLANTIC          CITY 

Leeds    and    Lippincott    Company 


Traveler's 
Notebook 


Talks  Around  Town 

SUBJECTS  to  please  many  predilections  will  be  discussed 
in  this  country  by  people  in-the-know.  In  the  field  of  high 
adventure,  William  B.  Feakins  has  lined  up  no  less  a  person 
than  Bertram  Thomas,  one  of  the  two  men  (Admiral  Byrd 
is  the  other)  to  receive  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphic Society  of  England,  to  tell  of  his  crossing  the  Rub 
'Al  Khali,  the  great  southern  desert  of  Arabia;  and  A.  F. 
Tschiffely,  whose  illustrated  lecture  on  From  Patagonia  to  the 
Potomac,  a  two  and  one  half  years  journey  through  eleven 
American  republics  and  thousands  of  miles  of  mountains, 
plains,  deserts  and  jungle,  called  out  five  thousand  members 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society. 

In  the  international  field,  Sir  Norman  Angell,  Mary  Agnes 
Hamilton,  Ramsay  MacDonald's  biographer,  and  Jennie  Lee, 
the  young  Labour  M.P.,  will  reckon  with  the  interest  Eng- 
land is  sure  to  command.  And  of  course  the  list  and  variety 
of  people  who  have  been  to  Russia  continues  to  grow:  Lincoln 
Steffens  (The  Race  Between  the  United  States  and  Russia), 
S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  who  was  there  in  September  as  correspondent 
of  The  New  Statesman  and  Nation  of  London,  James  J. 
Mallon  of  Toynbee  Hall,  Prof.  Rudolf  Broda  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege (The  Agricultural  Revolution  in  Russia),  Dorothy 
Thompson  (Mrs.  Sinclair  Lewis),  Dr.  Frank  Bohn,  Barclay 
Acheson  of  the  Near  East  Foundation  (A  Ten-Year  Contact 
with  Official  Soviet  Russia),  Countess  Alexandra  Tolstoy. 
Mexico  has  a  plan  too,  according  to  Dr.  Eyler  N.  Simpson, 
who  was  associate  in  Mexico  for  the  Institute  of  World 
Affairs.  And  Dr.  Harlan  T.  Stetson  has  been  delving  into 
the  effects  of  science  in  human  affairs. 

Travel  Books 

THE  HAND  ME  DOWN,  by  Student  Third  Cabin  Assn.  Holland  Amirict 
Line.  307  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A  PRICELESS  piece  of  one's  equipment  for  traveling  over- 
seas. One  of  the  most  useful,  compact  and  convenient 
source  books  of  hotels,  restaurants,  special  points  of  interest, 
list  of  doctors,  "the  dollar's  foreign  relations,"  sports,  shopping, 
and  what  all,  compiled  from  the  personal  recommendations  of 
a  highly  intelligent  and  discriminating  lot  of  students.  Their 
brief  comments  are  not  only  helpful,  but  delicious.  For  in- 
stance : 

GERMANY  .  .  .  KONSTANZ  (Lake  of  Constance)  .  .  .  INSEL 
.  .  .  built  in  1235,  old  Dominican  monastery.  Wonderful  situation 
on  a  small  island  in  the  lake  .  .  .  expensive  but  worth  it  ...  don't 
miss  eating  here  at  least  just  to  see  a  most  interesting  hotel  .  .  . 
beautiful  place  .  .  .  sr  (single  room)  from  7  Rmk  (Reichsmark)  up. 

TALKING  YOUR  WAY  THROUGH  EUROPE,  by  C.  E.  LeMassena  Sr 
B.  L.  Hackes.  Mohawk  Press.  189  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

THIS  handy  little  book  contains  the  expressions  in  English, 
French  and  German  you  are  most  likely  to  need  on  board, 
at  sea,  customs  baggage,  on  the  train,  at  the  hotel,  sightseeing, 
shopping,  in  the  restaurants,  at  the  bank  and  post  office. 

NOTES  OF  A  VAGABOND,  by  Waldemar  Boniels.  Albert  and  Charles 
Boni.  274  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

'  I  'HE  author  of  Maya  the  Bee  and  An  Indian  Journey  sets 

-L    forth  not  a  record  of  extraordinary  experiences  but  rather 

a    moving    philosophical    autobiography    of    a    wanderer.      The 

jacket  indicates  that  this  is  his  most  popular  work  in  Europe. 

THE  FAMILY  SEES  FRANCE,  by  Eustace  L.  Adams.  Brewer  and 
Warren.  131  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

TINY  volume  with   delightful   thumbnail   sketches,   tells 
most   entertainingly   how    to   engineer    a    wife    and    three 

children  through  France  with  an  eye  to  comfort  and  cost. 


A 
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(Continued  from  page  165)  mode  of  life,  their  religion, 
their  philosophy  have  scarcely  been  touched  by  the  changes  of 
more  than  a  century.  The  author  has  woven  his  scholarly  re- 
search into  a  colorful  and  exciting  narrative,  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  story  of  the  American  people. 

TWELVE    SECRETS    OF    THE    CAUCASUS,    by   Bssad   Bey,    translated 
from  the  German  by  G.  Chychele  Waterston.    Viking.    323  pp.    Price  $3.00. 

A  ROMANTIC  melange  of  legend  and  fact,  of  folklore  and 
adventure,  in  the  high  mountains  where  Europe  meets  Asia. 
Here  survive  the  fragments  of  many  ancient  races,  remnants 
of  forgotten  nations,  without  unity  of  language  or  tradition  but 
with  curious  vestiges  of  a  lost  culture.  A  book  to  stir  the 
wandering  heel  of  anyone  who  yearns  for  adventurous  travel. 

1900  A.  D.,  by  Paul  Morand.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Romilly  Fedden.     William 
Farquhar  Payion.    206  pf.    $3.00. 

A  BIRDS-EYE  view  of  the  year  1900  as  it  epitomizes  a  century, 
told  in  the  shorthand  made  familiar  by  Thomas  Beer  with  M. 
Morand's  customary  competent  superficiality.  In  rapid  suc- 
cession pass  typical  figures  and  activities  of  the  period  called  by 
its  most  characteristic  group,  fin  de  siecle.  We  see  a  cinematic 
progression  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  Exposition,  the  first  auto- 
mobile, the  Dadaists,  the  divine  Sarah,  the  first  performance  of 
1'Aiglon  and  a  final  delicious  glimpse  of  high  life  in  the  leisurely 
morning  Bois  with  Marcel  Proust  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier 
eyeing  languidly  the  evasive  and  elegant  cocottes.  Twenty 
illustrations  show  delightfully  costumes  and  celebrities  of  the 
period. 

3MPANIONS    ON    THE  TRAIL,   by   Hamlin   Garland.     Macmillan.     539 
pp.    $2.50. 

THE  SECOND  in  a  trilogy  of  literary  reminiscenses.    Roadside 
leetings,   the   first  volume   covering   the   years   from   1884   to 
describes   Garland's  early  life  and   the  friends  he   hero- 
vorshipped.    The  new  volume  continues  the  parade  of  friends 
and    acquaintances — novelists,    poets,    musicians,    actors,    steel- 
magnates   and   presidents — from    1900  to   1914,   when   Garland 
had  also  become  a  celebrity  and  his  books  were  selling  well. 

THE     FRENCH    THEY    ARE    A    FUNNY    RACE,    by    Lyon    Mearton. 

Mohawk  Press.    298  pp.     $2.00. 
THE   ENGLISH   ARE  THEY  HUMAN?  by  G.  J.  Renter.    Jonathan  Cape 

and  Harrison  Smith.    304  pp.    $2.50. 

THE  ENGLISH  use  a  knife  and  fork  and  the  French  drink. 
The  French  shake  hands  on  introduction  and  the  English  smile 
slightly  and  say  "How  do  you  do."  The  English  take  you  home 
to  dinner  and  the  French  don't.  French  women  who  ride 
bicycles  wear  pink  underwear  and  English  women  hunt  in 
breeches.  The  French  keep  their  art  in  dark  museums  and  the 
English  haven't  any.  The  English  are  kind  to  animals  and  the 
French  eat  horse  meat.  The  English  are  sex  starved  and  the 
French — well  anyway  they  like  to  talk  about  it. 

Now,  who's  funny  and  who's  human? 

Only  the  coincidence  that  both  these  books  add  to  the  sum 
total  of  available  unimportant  information  could  possibly  bring 
them  within  speaking  distance  of  one  another.  Mr.  Renier  in 
his  pompous  pricking  of  the  Englishman's  pomposity,  is  funnier 
than  he  is  human.  Mr.  Mearson  in  his  slapstick  measuring  of 
French  customs  by  American  is  humaner  than  he  is  funny. 
What's  in  a  name? 


PLANNING  AND  THE  WORLD  PARADOX 
(Continued  from  page  133) 


that  the  discussions  should  be  carried  on  with  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  shock  of  ideas  produced  by  this  contemporary 
projection  of  two  radically  different  economic  systems.  The 
historically-minded  were  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  making 
fundamental  changes  without  the  methods  of  force  and 
violence.  Yet  the  Congress  itself  was  an  aid  to  faith  that  at 
least  there  is  a  chance  that  in  the  present  age  of  widespread 
communication,  mutual  understanding  may  provide  a  milieu  in 
which  evolutionary  processes  may  have  sway  without  the 
conflict  resulting  from  the  (Continued  on  page  171) 


. . .  but  Mrs.  Zantrowitz 
isn't  thankful 

Life  in  America,  they  told  her,  was  a  merry  frolic.  But  now  that 
she's  here  .  .  .  she  still  has  to  cook  .  .  .  she  still  has  to  keep  house.  And 
on  top  of  it  all,  those  odd  notions  of  hygienic  cleanliness  to  make 
things  harder  still! 

Even  in  America,  there's  no  way  of  making  housework  a  picnic. 
Yet,  no  doubt,  if  Mrs.  Zantrowitz  could  have  things  a  little  easier, 
she'd  be  a  happier  housekeeper  and  a  better  one,  too.  And  if  you 
suggest  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  her  washing  and  cleaning  will  be  easier. 

For  Fels-Naptha  brings  the  extra  help  of  good  golden  Boap  and 
plenty  of  naptha.  Working  together,  they  loosen  grime — without 
hard  rubbing.  Things  come  clean  even  in  cool  water.  Another  advan- 
tage Mrs.  Zantrowitz  will  appreciate.  Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers  — 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers  in 
turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general 
cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives 
the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

A*k  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'I  RMIAICH 
BUKIAU.  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CHARACTER  LAST 

By  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 

Director    The    Community    Fund,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

The  situation  of  the  character-building  agencies  at  a 
time  when  both  the  public  and  the  money-raisers  are  pre- 
occupied with  relief  funds  for  the  unemployed — a  time 
when  the  need  for  character-building  is  greater  than 
ever  before. 

A  terse,  effective  two-page  article  from  The  Survey 
of  June  15,  1931  reprinted  in  response  to  a  demand  from 
New  York  to  California. 

Splendid  campaign  material. 

S  cents    a    copy    postpaid 

25  copies    4   cents    each 

1OO  copies    3    cents    each 

10OO  copies    -'-    cents    each 

Shipped   in    bundles   to    one    address 

THE   SURVEY 

112   EAST    19    STREET.    NEW    YORK    CITY 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


VARIOUS  avenues  of  communication 
through     which     the     professional 
knowledge  of  the  social  worker  is  trans- 
lated  into  organised  group  opinion  and 
conduct,  are  reviewed  in  the  courses 
on  publicity  methods  in  social 
work,      i?     °g>     1?       The 
Winter  Quarter  begins 
on  January  fourth. 


The  Jiew  Tor\  School  of  Social  Wor\ 

123  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Training  In 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 
Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,   Massachusetts 


THE  CITY  ^  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

at  165   West    12th   Street,   New   York   City, 

announces   a  few  vacancies  in   its   upper  groups — boys   and 
girls,  ten   to  thirteen   years — for  the   1931-33    season. 


Mmbersrttp  of  Cfncago 

o,fie  (^rabuate  ^>diool  of  Social 


Winter  Quarter  begins  January  4 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  28 

Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  June  20  -  July  22 

Second  Term  July  25  -  August  26 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


The  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  and  Health  Work 

A  new  and  enlarged  two-year  program  of  graduate 
training  for  Medical  Social  Wor)^  is  now  offered 
under  leadership  of  full'time  staff  supervisor  in 
this  field. 

311    S.   Juniper   Street, 
Philadelphia 


HOME   STUDY 


Columbia  Umuersttij  Umiir  <*tuiiit  (tourers 

A  wide  variety  of  practical  as  well  as  cultural  subjects, 
specially  prepared  for  study  through  correspondence  under 
guidance  of  the  University  teaching  staff. 

For    full   information    address 

Home    Study    Department    SG,    Columbia    University 
New    York    City 


UNIVERSITY /CHICAGO 


HOME-STUDY  COURSES 

Continue  your  high-school, collegeor  personal  program 
of  education.  Teachers.  Religious  and  Social  Workers. 
Men  and  Women  in  many  vocations  are  using  the  450 
courses  in  45  different  subjects  to  obtain  guidance  by 
experts  for  cultural  and  for  practical  purposes.  The 
courses  yield  credit.  Ask  for  free  booklet. 


645    ELLIS  HALL 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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(Continued  from  page  169)  forceful  predominance  of  one 
system  or  one  set  of  ideas  over  another.  Upon  the  apparently 
simple  processes  of  research  and  mutual  education  toward 
larger  social  aims  for  modern  industry  rests  a  great  hope. 

Meanwhile  what  are  the  present  instruments  of  international 
economic  cooperation,  whether  or  not  they  may  be  an  incipient 
means  of  planning  in  the  truer  sense?  International  relation- 
ships within  specific  industries,  as  they  have  taken  form  in 
cartels  and  other  types  of  organization,  were  discussed.  The 
fear  of  cartels,  as  exercising  a  pronounced  influence  on  prices, 
was  brought  out,  their  weakness  in  controlling  supplies,  and 
the  failure  of  labor  organization  to  parallel  them  interna- 
tionally. Moreover  it  was  suggested  that  the  international 
organization  as  opposed  to  the  world  organization  of  industries, 
brings  into  play  some  of  the  tangents  which  differing  national 
psychologies  present  in  international  political  relations.  On  the 
whole  it  would  appear  that  we  have  no  real  example  of  plan- 
ning by  industries  on  a  world  scale. 

Mass  distribution  and  mass  production,  however,  were  pic- 
tured to  the  Congress  by  Edward  A.  Filene,  the  Boston  mer- 
chant, as  growing  by  the  necessities  of  their  own  development 
into  forms  of  world-wide  service.  Rising  purchasing  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  many,  high  wages,  low  costs  of  production  and 
high  total  profits,  were  presented  as  offering  in  the  "new 
capitalism"  a  reincarnation  of  the  force  of  self-interest  as  a 
principle  of  order  and  planning  in  the  immediate  next  stages  of 
industrial  development.  Experience  in  the  development  of  mass 
distribution  and  mass  production  in  the  United  States  was  cited 
as  the  basis  for  the  belief  in  what  these  new  methods  in  in- 
dustry may  accomplish  in  the  distribution  of  prosperity  and 
advancing  the  standards  of  life.  Their  success,  however,  was 
shown  to  depend  upon  substituting  facts  for  guesswork,  and 
right  thinking  for  the  bad  thinking,  "particularly  of  business 
men  and  financiers,"  to  which  the  present  depression  was  at- 
tributed. 

["""HE  cooperative  movement  as  another  form  of  planning 
A  was  suggested  as  having  a  contribution  to  make  to  the 
elimination  of  waste  in  distribution;  and  the  point  was  made 
that  it  has  not  realized  its  possibilities  in  directing  attention  "to 
the  lines  on  which  working-class  consumption  is  most  susceptible 
of  improvement"  and  in  using  its  capacity  to  secure  advance  on 
those  lines.  It  was  brought  out  that  in  China,  facing  western 
standards  from  the  very  different  standpoint  of  her  own  tra- 
ditional ways,  the  possibility  of  making  scientific  management 
techniques  available  to  the  multitude  of  small  producers  offered 
a  promising  alternative  to  a  big-industry  invasion.  Obviously 
the  same  suggestion  would  apply  to  other  regions  which  like 
China  are  just  entering  upon  industrialization. 

Of  the  subject  of  finance,  which  was  discussed  in  a  lively 
session,  it  can  only  be  said  here  that  it  revealed  the  necessity 
for  basing  banking  policies  more  squarely  upon  the  realities  of 
the  process  of  production  and  distribution.  Space  does  not  per- 
mit a  full  treatment  of  this  important  theme,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  summarize  the  equally  important  session  on  standards  of 
living  and  the  resources  for  raising  them  through  international 
agreement  and  through  the  labor  movement.  Here  the  session 
was  opened  by  Albert  Thomas,  director  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

To  sum  up:  while  members  of  the  Congress  were  of  two 
minds  as  to  the  practicability  of  World  Social  Economic  Plan- 
ning, there  was  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  international 
economic  cooperation.  And  the  trend  of  positive  suggestion  was 
in  the  direction  of  the  next  steps  toward  a  planned  economy. 
In  the  discussion  on  international  economic  treaties  the  view 
was  expressed  that  through  these  treaties  and  through  other 
growing  forms  of  international  organization,  such  as  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  and 
other  proposed  or  actual  bodies,  we  have  already  at  hand  means 
for  first  steps  toward  planning,  provided  the  will  is  there  to 
use  them.  This  view  was  opposed  by  the  Soviet  delegates  who 
regard  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  organization  of  capitalistic 
groups  and  an  arena  of  conflicting  interests;  an  organization 
which  cannot  be  an  instrument  for  world  economic  planning. 
The  latter  in  their  view  is  just  (Continued  on  page  173) 


Smith  College  School 

for 


Courses  in 

SOCIAL    PSYCHIATRY,    MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,  PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students   enrolled   for  the  full   course 

are    assigned    to    a    social    agency    for 

a   period   of    nine   months'    supervised 

intensive  field  work. 


A    summer    course    of  eight    wee\s   is 
open    to    experienced    social    workers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Loyola  University 

School  of  Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train- 
ing for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree. 

WINTER   QUARTER   OPENS    JANUARY   4, 
1932 


Bulletins  and  further  information   on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 
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Aid  to  Intelligent  Buying 


:ONSUMERS'     RESEARCH,     INC.— 

340  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City.  Stuart 
Chase,  Pres.;  F.  J.  Schlink,  Tech.  Director. 
Organized  on  a  non-commercial  basis  to  pro- 
vide unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
goods  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  In- 
dividual subscriptions  at  $2  a  year  include 
the  Handbook  of  Buying  and  periodic  bulle- 
tins. Ten  copies  of  each  sent  to  Welfare 
Agencies  at  special  rate  of  $5.  Circular  on 
request. 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES — 25  Wot  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  I.  Rogers  Flannery,  Presi- 
dent;  Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Mix  Bertha  McCall,  Assistant  Director. 
Represents  co-operative  effort*  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Association  of  Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE — 151  Fifth  Avenue. 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pro.,  Alfreda  Page,  Sec'y. 


Child  Welfare 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 

ERATION,   INC. 425     Fourth     Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY 
COUNCILS  — 


ASSOCIATION      OF 
CHESTS     AND 

1815  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Is   your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
whv  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN    CHILD    HEALTH    ASSO- 
CIATION   450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 

Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  INC. —  Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Austin  A.  Hayden, 
M.D.,  Chicago;  Executive  Director,  Orson 
N.  Kelly;  Associate  Director,  Betty  C. 
Wright,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. — Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charlei 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  _  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION      OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vance in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  ana  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 

CIATION Alice    L.    Edwards,    executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington. 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions on  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg.. 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.—  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York,  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FpUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request 


Industrial   Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—  Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOML 

MISSIONS 105    E.    22d    St.,    New    York. 

Composed  of  24  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

President,    Mrs.    Orrin    R.    Judd 
Indian  Work.  Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director 
Migrant  Work.  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary 
Adela    J.     Ballard,     Western     Supervisor 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1.288  local  Y.W.C.A's  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  8i  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient.  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 347      Madison      Avenue,      New 

York  City.  Composed  of  360  business  and 
professional  men  representing  1,500  local 
Associations,  Maintains  a  staff  of  120  sec- 
retaries serving  in  the  United  States  and 
150  secretaries  at  work  in  32  foreign  coun- 
tries Francis  S.  Harmon,  President;  Adrian 
Lyon,  Chairman  General  Board;  Fred  W. 
Ramsey.  General  Secretary. 

William  E.  Speers,  Chairman  Home  Divi- 
sion. William  B.  Foster.  Chairman  Per- 
sonnel Division.  Thomas  W.  Graham, 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfred  W. 
Fry.  Chairman  Foreipn  Committee. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK C.       M.       Bookman,       president, 

Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION—  703  Standard  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pves. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway.  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Women's  Trade  Union 


NATIONAL      WOMEN'S      TRADE 
UNION   LEAGUE   OF   AMERICA— 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honorary  president; 
Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  president;  Miss 
Elisabeth  Christman,  secretary-treasurer, 
Machinists  Building,  9th  and  Mt.  Vernon 
Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organizations;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  publi- 
cation, Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Informa- 
tion given. 


_ 


(Continued  from  page  171)  as  impossible  on  a  capitalistic 
basis  as  national  economic  planning.  Action,  however,  is  needed, 
and  the  suggestion  made  by  many  speakers,  who  differed  on 
planning  but  agreed  on  this  point,  was  that  at  once  steps  should 
be  taken  for  a  world  fact-finding  or  research  center,  which 
would  gather  the  facts  needed  for  planning.  In  the  final  analysis 
it  is  true  that  every  act  in  the  international  sphere  is  part  of 
a  pattern  which  might  with  better  chance  of  effective  results 
conform  to  a  plan.  This  is  notably  true  of  international  banking 
policies,  which  certainly  constitute  direction  of  economic  life. 
The  elements  of  planning  which  they  lack  are  not  the  coercion 
to  which  many  object,  but  the  research  and  the  resulting  co- 
ordination of  production  and  consumption,  which  even  the 
exponents  of  laissez-faire  in  economic  life  desire. 

What  is  agreed  is  that  fragmentary  planning  exists:  that 
instruments  for  international  action  already  at  hand  are 
susceptible  of  further  development;  and  that  the  present  eco- 
nomic crisis  with  its  suffering  for  millions  of  persons  through- 
out the  world,  demands  the  exercise  of  the  most  expert  intelli- 
gence which  the  world's  intellectual  resources  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  a  common  world  task. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

(Continued  from    page    119) 


to  underwrite  unemployment  insurance  in  the  states  which 
created  it.  Actually,  it  would  function  as  an  insurance  com- 
pany and  would  administer  one  fund  for  the  participating 
states,  incidentally  saving  them  the  administrative  overhead 
of  carrying  separate  funds.  The  Authority,  by  its  very  nature, 
would  be  impersonal  and  remote  from  political  influences  in  the 
separate  states.  A  proportion  of  the  members  would  probably 
be  appointed  by  each  governor,  to  serve  fairly  long  terms,  so 
the  Authority  would  not  change  with  each  change  of  state  ad- 
ministration. It  would,  of  course,  have  to  run  itself  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  just  as  does  the  Port  Authority. 

A  logical  group  of  states  to  initiate  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  the  seven  industrial  states,  the  governors  of  which 
were  called  into  conference  by  Governor  Roosevelt  last  winter 
to  discuss  problems  of  unemployment,  including  unemployment 
insurance  (see  The  Survey,  February  15,  1931,  page  546). 
These  seven  states — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Ohio — have 
large  industrial  interests  in  common.  They  have  already  begun 
to  explore  together  the  possible  remedies  for  unemployment 
which  has  been  a  growing  problem  in  each  of  the  seven  states 
for  some  years.  Two  of  them  have  had  reassuring  experience 
with  a  non-partisan  body  established  by  treaty  to  take  over  a 
set  of  problems  and  responsibilities  which  they  share  jointly. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  legislative  bodies  of  these  seven  states 
call  on  economic,  social  service  and  insurance  experts  to  explore 


the  possibilities  of  such  a  project  as  I  have  suggested,  and  to 
draw  up  a  detailed  plan  for  putting  it  into  effect  for  an  experi- 
mental period.  An  Insurance  Authority,  given  wide  powers, 
carefully  safeguarded,  would  have  all  the  advantages  of  corpo- 
rate organization,  but  it  would  be  a  public  body.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  free  the  unemployment  insurance  administration 
of  the  region  from  the  criticisms  that  would  almost  certainly 
attach  to  it  in  the  hands  of  private  carriers,  or  of  state  com- 
missions which  it  is  sometimes  feared  will  become  political  in 
make-up  or  method. 

When  I  urge  unemployment  insurance  for  this  country,  I 
do  not  suggest  it  as  a  "cure"  for  unemployment.  Both  European 
and  American  experience  prove  that  there  is  no  "cure."  Unem- 
ployment is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease.  Its  elimination  depends 
on  our  ability  to  define  and  deal  with  the  economic  maladjust- 
ments that  produce  it.  Unemployment  insurance  is  not  even  a 
safeguard  for  all  the  wage-earners  of  the  political  unit  which 
inaugurates  it.  Properly  conceived  and  administered,  it  covers 
only  those  relatively  stable  workers  for  whom  payments  can  be 
made  into  the  fund  on  an  actuarial  basis,  and  who  are  unem- 
ployed as  the  result  of  a  dislocation  sufficiently  severe  to  lose 
them  their  jobs  and  to  keep  them  jobless  over  a  fairly  long 
waiting  period.  It  does  not  touch  the  situation  of  the  unstable 
or  unskilled  worker  who  often  shifts  from  job  to  job,  for  the 
worker  in  a  disorganized  industry  who  is  frequently  on  "short 
time,"  nor  for  the  "unemployable."  It  does  hold  out  a  measure 
of  security  for  the  average  wage-earner  and  his  family.  "In- 
voluntary unemployment"  does  not  find  them  destitute,  nor 
render  them  so,  if  they  are  covered  by  unemployment  insurance. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  lose  no  stimulus  to  prudence  and  thrift 
by  being  so  covered,  because  unemployment  benefits  represent  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  amount  of  the  wage-earner's  usual  income. 
But  to  have  a  steady  sum  coming  in,  week  by  week — fifteen  or 
twelve  or  even  ten  dollars — during  such  an  emergency  as  Amer- 
ican wage-earners  are  now  facing,  would  mean  an  immense 
easing  of  the  hardship  and  uncertainty.  It  would  also  make  both 
public  and  private  relief  funds  reach  further,  if  they  could  be 
used  to  supplement  insurance  benefits,  rather  than  to  "carry"  the 
families  of  all  the  unemployed. 

As  one  way  of  lightening  the  burden  and  the  misery  of  indus- 
trial hazards,  before  which  the  individual  is  helpless,  I  believe 
social  insurance  has  proved  its  worth  in  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  in  this  country,  in  similar  laws  and  in  experiments 
with  unemployment  insurance  abroad.  I  am  eager  to  see  us 
in  this  country  extend  the  principles  of  compulsory  insurance  to 
cover  the  unemployment  hazard.  And  I  believe  that  if  we  are 
willing  to  proceed  carefully  and  experimentally,  safeguarding 
our  projects  against  the  difficulties  the  English  experience  has 
defined  for  us,  drawing  our  plans  to  conform  to  our  social  and 
political  conditions,  we  can  lift  the  fear  and  ease  the  suffering 
that  come  to  American  wage-earners  and  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren when  industry  slows  up  and  there  are  no  wages  because 
there  are  no  jobs. 
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TEL:  ALGONQUIN  749O 


THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


THE  MEDICAL  BUREAU  has  available  grad- 
uate nurses  who  have  specialized  in  public  health 
and  tuberculosis  nursing,  psychologists  and  social 
workers.  For  complete  biographies  write  The 
Medical  Bureau  (M.  Burneice  Larson,  Director), 
Pittsfield  Building,  Chicago. 


MANUAL    TRAINING     INSTRUCTOR 
Young  man,   Oswego  Graduate,  High   School   In- 
structor desires    position    in    Industrial  Arts   and 
Shopwork,     evenings,     with     social    organization. 
6925    SURVEY. 


PSYCHOLOGIST  desires  appointment;  B.S., 
Northwestern;  M.A.  in  psychology;  eight  years, 
interesting  experience  as  psychologist;  reference 
says  she  knows  testing  game  thoroughly,  has  good 
insight  into  behavior  problems  and  analyzes  them 
well;  age  32.  102,  Medical  Bureau,  Pittsfield 
Building,  Chicago. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  experience  teaching, 
Y.W.C.A.,  girls'  work,  case  work  and  recreation 
in  children's  institution,  desires  position  first  of 
year.  693S  SURV*Y. 


EXPERIENCED  social  worker  desires  change. 
Will  consider  position  in  Medical,  Children's  or 
Psychiatric  work.  References.  6937  SURVEY. 


WOMAN,  trained  case  worker.  Unusual  ex- 
perience with  unmarried  mothers  and  delinquent 
girls.  Desires  position  with  an  Agency  or  Insti- 


tution,  preferably    in    West   or    Southwest, 
of  references.     6938   SURVEY. 


Best 


COUPLE,  desire  position  in  orphanage,  six 
years  experience  with  problem  boys.  Good  cooks 
and  housekeepers.  Excellent  references.  6940 
SURVEY. 


PUBLICITY  woman  and  organizer  with  social 
service,  college  finance  and  international  secre- 
tarial experience  wishes  promotion  job  in  either 
field.  No  objection  residential  position,  or  coun- 
try. 6941  SURVEY. 


ENGLISH-AMERICAN  WOMAN,  cultivated, 
experienced  secretary,  organizer,  successful  writer 
on  international  and  human  subjects,  tired  of 
sedentary  occupations  and  unable  to  live  on  the 
fruits  of  literature,  offers  services  as  combination 
housekeeper-companion-secretary  or  coach  or  as 
organizer  or  as  a  field  worker  in  a  social  welfare 
enterprise.  Pleasant  personality,  healthy,  domes- 
ticated, adaptable,  lover  of  country,  seeks  a  more 
normal  life.  Suggestions  and  correspondence  on 
this  problem,  so  vital  to  many  women,  invited. 
6942  SURVEY. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE— 1921  graduate— 
with  training  and  experience  in  organizing  nurs- 
ing services,  supervision  of  visiting  nurses  and 
organizing  rural  tuberculosis  clinics;  accustomed 
to  giving  von  Pirquet  test,  taking  chest  Xrays; 
available  early  November.  6943  SURVEY. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR,  Matron  in  smart 
institution.  Years  psychological  training  back- 
ground; practical  nursing  experience.  General 
supervisor  blind  institution.  6931  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  2  years  post- 
graduate work,  3  years  with  Social  Organization, 
desires  position  New  York  or  vicinity.  6944 
SURVEY. 


POSITION  wanted  as  Matron  in  children's  in- 
stitution. Six  years'  executive  experience  and 
caring  for  children.  References.  6945  SURVEY. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  A  Social  Worker  for  the  Staff  of 
*  general  Hospital  located  in  the  eastern  part 
•f  United  States.  Must  be  college  graduate  with 
either  two  years  case  work  experience  in  an 
agency  with  good  standards  or  certificate  from 
«  ichool  of  Social  Work.  6902  SURVEY. 


GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  poii- 
toons  everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


HOME  FINDER  for  Western  Pennsylvania 
children's  case  working  agency.  Must  be  college 
graduate  with  training  and  experience  in  children's 
agencies  of  good  standing.  Interesting  opportunity. 
6939  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  Jewish 
preferred,  one  with  family  case-work  experience, 
for  a  health  agency  in  an  eastern  city.  6936 
SURVEY. 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial   Welfare   Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE  SURVEY 
112  E.   19  St.  New  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COMPANION-SECRETARY,  Attendant  House- 
keeper for  gentleman.  Experienced,  American- 
Protestant,  45,  unencumbered,  healthy,  refined, 
cheerful,  dependable.  Good  reader;  amanuensis; 
shopper;  neat  sewer.  Will  travel.  References. 
Mrs.  Fuller,  323  Back  Bay  P.  O.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAN,  College  graduate,  experienced  social 
worker,  desires  position  as  head  supervisor  or 
assistant  superintendent  in  child  caring  institu- 
ton.  Excellent  references.  6914  SURVIY. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc. 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Womn 

11   East  44th  Street 

New  York  City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  at  Pauline  R. 

Strode,    Ph.B.    University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate   of  Chicago   School  of   Civics  and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


of  Philanthropic,  and  Wealthy  Per- 
sons: 25,000  New  England  Names; 
$300,000  given  to  one  society  thru 
Mail  Appeals.  Write  for  prices  to 

PUBLICITY   SERVICE   BUREAU 
69     Newbury     Street,      Boston,      Mao. 


LISTS 


4th      flu 


SUPPLYING     INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Groceries 

Hudson    and    North    Moore    Street* 
New  York 

HOUSEKEEPING   APARTMENT 


TRYON,  N.  C.  Box  576.  Attractive  house- 
keeping apartment.  Furnace  heat.  Sunny  ex- 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  published  monthly  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1931. 

State  of  New  Vcr>  )    sg 

County   of  New  Yor>          J 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Managing  Editor  of 
the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor,   and   business    manager   are:    Publisher,    Survey   Associates,   Inc.,    112 
East   19    Street,  New   York,    N.   Y.;    Editor,   Paul   U.   Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,   New   York,    N.    Y.;    Managing  Editor,   Arthur  Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,   New   York,   N.  Y.;    Business   Manager,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:    (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address 
must    be   stated    and    also    immediately   thereunder   the   names  and    addresses 
of    stockholders    owning   or   holding   one    per   cent   or   more   of  total   amount 
of  stock.     If  not  owned   by   a   corporation,   the  names  and   addresses  of  the 
individual   owners  must   be  given.      If  owned  by  a  firm,   company,   or  other 
unincorporated    concern,    its    name    and    address,    as    well    as    those    of    each 
individual  member,  must  be  given.)    Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y,,  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
•f  New  York  with  over  J  ,900  members.    It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.    President, 
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Lucius  R.  Eastman,  110  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Vice-presi- 
dents, Julian  W.  Mack,  1224  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Joseph 
P.  Chamberlain,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  John  Palmer 
Gavit,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Secretary,  Ann  Reed  Brenner, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  Arthur  Kellogg,  112  East 
19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That   the  known   bondholders,   mortgagees,   and   other   security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:   (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  same 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that    the    said    two    paragraphs    contain    statements    embracing    affiant's    full 
knowledge   and   belief  as  to   the   circumstances   and    conditions   under   which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of   a   bona  fide   owner;    and   this   affiant    has   no    reason   to    believe  that   any 
other   person,   association,   or   corporation  has   any  interest  direct   or   indirect 
in  the   said   stock,   bonds,   or  other   securities  than  as   so   stated   by  him. 

[Signed]  ARTHUR  KELLOGG,  Managing  Editor. 
Sworn   to   and   subscribed   before  me  this    18th   day  of    September,    1931. 

[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN, 

Commissioner   of   Deeds,    City  of   New   York, 
New    York    County    Clerk's    No.    146,    New 
York    County   Register's    No.    48-H-2. 
Commission  Expire!   March   30,    1932. 
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MEDICINE:  THE  TORTOISE— WHY  PICK  ON  IT? 

(Continued  from   page    129) 


inevitable  but  desirable,  can  we  also  be  sure  that  such  a  de- 
velopment' will,  for  instance,  also  further  the  consolidation 
of  medical  personnel  and  the  elimination  of  quackery? 

The  turtle,  if  it  lives  up  to  its  American  tradition,  will  move 
slowly  and  will  not  be  utterly  confused  and  disorientated,  as 
seems,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  have  been  the  case  in  Ger- 
many as  a  by-product  of  the  development  of  the  social  insurance 
program  there.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  stand  still  and 
thereby  run  the  risk  of  losing  for  a  time,  at  least,  its  natural 
leadership,  as  is  believed  by  many  observers  to  have  threatened 
medicine  in  England.  There,  however,  this  leadership  has  only 
recently  been  manifested  in  a  highly  revitalized  form,  through 
the  extremely  ambitious  and  significant  plans  announced  by  the 
British  Medical  Association  for  the  medical  care  of  all  ele- 
ments in  the  population. 

It  is  to  be  .hoped  that  American  medicine,  however  much 
more  extensively  it  may  have  to  be  organized,  will  move  in 
this  direction  under  its  own  leadership  and  with  sufficient 
caution  to  make  certain  that,  concomitant  with  these  organi- 
zation developments,  there  may  be  assured  higher  standards 
°f  training  for  the  healing  art,  together  with  the  gradual 
elimination  of  uncontrolled  and  illegitimate  competition.  There 
should  also  be  assured  a  higher  level  of  ability  and  a  greater 
opportunity  for  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  practice  of 
preventive  medicine.  There  should  be  preserved,  if  possible, 
a  full  freedom  for  growth  and  individual  development  on  the 
part  of  the  physician,  and  a  free  choice  of  physician  on  the 
part  of  the  layman.  There  ought  to  be  greater  opportunities 
as  well  as  more  adequate  compensation  for  medical  men  in 
public  health  and  in  research.  The  economic  stability  of  the 
private  practitioner,  even  though  part  of  his  time  is  "socialized," 
should  be  enhanced.  He  should  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
and  embarrassment  of  collections  and  bad  debts.  Any  modi- 
fied relationship  between  the  patient  and  doctor  ought  to  aim 
ultimately  at  the  removal  of  the  economic  barrier  between  the 
sick  and  the  needed  service.  It  ought  to  encourage  early  diag- 
nosis and  prompt  treatment.  It  ought  to  lessen  preventable 
illness  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  development  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  remunerative  work  in  the  private  pre- 
ventive field,  possibly  more  than  to  offset  the  inevitable  financial 
loss  to  the  medical  profession  through  disease-preventive  activi- 
ties. Finally,  any  new  system  should  have  as  its  final  test  the 
health  status  of  the  people  as  measured  by  their  morbidity  and 
mortality  rates,  their  productivity,  sense  of  security,  general 
vitality  and  joy  of  living. 

The  Turtle's  Lot  a  Happy  One 

IT  is  the  writer's  belief  that  the  situation  in  this  country 
today  as  compared  with  the  recent  history  of  medicine  else- 
where is,  in  spite  of  all  the  varied  and  severe  criticism,  really 
a  fortunate  one.  We  have  the  good  and  bad  precedents  else- 
where. We  have  more  time  and  greater  economic  leisure.  We 
have  a  close-working  relationship  between  constructive  social 
lay  leaders  and  the  leaders  of  the  medical  profession.  Finally, 
we  have  some  indication  of  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession  itself  that  current  crises  are  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary and  need  thorough  as  well  as  constructive  attention. 
For  these  reasons,  it  seems  a  fairly  safe  guess  that  ultimately 
the  American  medical  turtle  will  "make  the  grade." 

In  the  meantime,  the  public  should  be  patient  and  try  to 
remember  what  medicine  has  contributed  to  its  welfare  through 
research,  disease  prevention  and  the  advances  in  medical  and 
surgical  treatment.  It  should  also  remember  from  what  pseudo- 
medical  waves  of  credulity,  stupidity  and  absurdity  it  has  been 
protected  by  the  irritating  ultra-conservatism  of  privately  con- 
trolled medicine.  Let  us  not  forget  the  assets  of  medicine's 
defects. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  never  before  was  the 
need  so  great  for  the  turtle  itself  to  realize  that  the  times 
demand  of  it  a  greater  degree  of  imagination,  self-appraisal, 
initiative,  constructive  impulse,  creative  and  self-sacrificing 
effort,  and  cooperative  enterprise  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
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The  Conquest  of  Diphtheria 


The  mother  of  other  days,  even  with  unbounded  de- 
votion, was  unable  to  guard  against  diphtheria. 
Happy  is  the  mother  of  today  who  footcs  that  her 
child  will  never  have  diphtheria  after  she  has  had  him 
properly  inoculated  against  it. 


1931    M.    L.    I,   CO. 


years  ago  in  this  country  the 
annual  deathrate  from  diphtheria 
was  115  out  of  every  100,000  persons. 
Last  year  fewer  than  six  in  every  100,000 
died  from  this  disease. 

But  while  one  may  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
the  dreaded  scourge  of  earlier  days  is  now 
only  one-twentieth  as  destructive  as  in 
years  gone  by,  yet  last  year  in  this  country 
there  were  nearly  7,000  deaths  from  diph' 
theria,  practically  all  of  which  could  have 
been  prevented  by  timely  inoculation  of 
toxin-antitoxin  or  toxoid. 

The  complete  conquest  of  diphtheria  has 
been  blocked  year  after  year  by  mis- 
informed  though  well'meaning  objectors 
to  inoculation. 


Progress  has  been  further  hampered  by 
easygoing,  optimistic  folk  who  refuse  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  tragedy. 
Science's  sweeping  conquest  of  diphtheria 
will  not  be  complete  until  all  parents  have 
had  their  children  safeguarded  against 
diphtheria.  This  can  be  done  by  any 
reputable  physician. 

Every  child  should  be  inoculated,  pref- 
erably when  but  a  six  months'  old  baby, 
because  more  than  half  of  all  deaths  from 
diphtheria  occur  among  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  months  and  five  years. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
will  gladly  mail,  free,  its  booklet  "Diph' 
theria  is  Preventable."  Address  Booklet 
Department  ll-S-31 


METROPOLITAN   LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANY 


FREDERICK  H.  ECKER,  PRESIDENT 


ONE  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


FEDERAL  JUDGE  LIFTS  BAN 
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FAMOUS  physicians,  psychologists  and 
educators  the  world  over  have  given 
their  unqualified  endorsement  to 
"Married  Love"  as  one  of  the  most  lucid, 
most  delicate  and  most  helpful  books  ever 
written  on  the  vital  subject  of  the  intimate 
contacts  of  marriage.  It  has  been  said  that  if 
every  couple  who  had  to  meet  the  tangled 
situations  of  wedded  life  could  have  the  in- 
formation given  in  "Married  Love"  their 
chances  for  complete  happiness  would  be 
multiplied  enormously. 

Thousands  of  marriages  end  in  discord 
and  grief  because  of  the  ignorance  in  which 
most  people  enter  the  marital  state.  The 
primitive  sex  instincts  are  out  of  place  in 
modern  life. 

The  youth  and  maiden  of  our  time,  if 
either  is  to  find  happiness  in  wedded  life,  must 
be  instructed,  must  be  taught,  the  supreme 
human  relationship,  The  Art  of  Love.  This 


MARRIED  LOVE 

A  Neiv  Contribution  to  the  Solution 
of  Sex  Difficulties 

Dr.  MARIE  C.  STOPES' 

Famous  Masterpiece  No'w  Available 
to  the  American  People 

Now  Only 

$7.00 


book   gives   this   important   knowledge   in   the 
frankest  language. 

It  is  just  this  knowledge  that  can  be 
found  in  "Married  Love."  Dr.  Slopes  pre- 
sents the  facts  as  plainly  as  she  would  tell 
them  to  you  in  confidence.  Point  by  point 
she  takes  up  each  of  the  many  troublesome 
factors  of  marriage  and  makes  clear  just 
what  is  to  be  done  to  insure  supreme  con- 
tentment and  happiness.  There  is  not  an- 
other book  that  tells  you  what  you  want  to 
know  in  such  plain,  simple,  understandable 
language  as  "Married  Love." 

You  must  read  this  valuable  and  import- 
ant book  to  understand  why  the  English 
edition  has  attained  a  sale  of  over  700,000 
copies.' 

It  has  been  endorsed  and  recommended  by 
physicians  and  scientists  the  world  over  in- 
cluding such  eminent  men  as  H.  G.  Weils, 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  Havelock  Ellis  and 
Dean  Inge. 

Send  in  your  order  at  once  to  be  sure  to 
secure  a  copy  of  this  famous  book  dealing 
with  the  intimate  contacts  of  love  in  marriage. 

Over  7OOfOOO  Copies  Sold 


Mail  Coupon 

No<w 


This  new  edition  of  "Married 
Lore,"  the  famous  book  dealing 
with  love  in  marriage,  nmv  offered 
to  the  American  people  by  tht 
owners  of  the  American  copy- 
right,  is  printed  on  fine  antique 
book  paper  and  handsomely  and 
appropriately  bound  in  cloth,  with 
title  stamped  in  gold.  It  contains 
the  text  of  the  volume  submitted  to 
Judge  John  M.  Woolsey  and 
\tpon  which  he  based  his  decision. 
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EUGENICS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Dept.  MOO 
317  East  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  "Married  Love" 
by  Dr,  Marie  Slopes,  the  famous  book  dealing  with  the  intimate 
contacts  of  love  in  marriage.  I  am  enclosing  $2.15,  which  includes 
packing  and  delivery  charges. 


Name 


Address   

City State 

D  A  special  limited  de  luxe  edition  of  this  famous  book  has 
been  printed  on  Utopian  laid  paper,  bound  in  genuine  leather, 
with  gilt  top  pages  and  silk  marker,  and  title  stamped  in  gold. 
The  price  of  this  de  luxe  edition  is  only  $5.00.  If  wanted,  put 
check  in  square. 


Check  here  if  shipment  is  to  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 


EUGENICS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Dept. M-30 

317  East. 34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  Lifting  the  Ban 

on  this  famous  book,  Federal  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey  said 
that  it  was  "neither  immoral  nor  obscene,  but  highly  informa- 
tive." He  further  said,  "  'Married  Love'  is  a  considered 
attempt  to  explain  to  married  people  how  their  mutual  sex 
life  may  be  made  happier. 

"It  also  makes  some  apparently  justified  criticisms  of  the 
inopportune  exercise,  by  the  man  in  the  marriage  relation, 
of  what  are  often  referred  to  as  his  conjugal  or  marital  rights, 
and  it  pleads  with  seriousness  and  not  without  eloquence, 
for  a  better  understanding  by  husbands  of  the  physical  and 
emotional  side  of  the  sex  life  of  their  wives." 
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Bacon  and  Beans  and  Limousines 

WILL  ROGERS 

You  Dare  Not  Fail 

DWIGHT  W.  MORROW 

Labor  Debates  Relief 

LOUIS  STARK 

Ragged  White  Collars 

GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Legionnaires  and  Child  Welfare 

J.  PRENTICE  MURPHY 
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DOLLAR,  go  forth 
like  DAVID!" 


WHEN  David  went  forth  to  fight  the 
enemy  of  his  people  with  a  pebble  in 
a  sling,  the  hills  and  plains  rang  with 
laughter. 

But  when  the  scornful  Goliath  lay 
harmless  at  the  victor's  feet,  David's 
people  had  found  a  new  king. 

Your  people  are  threatened  with  a 
Goliath  today — a  merciless  giant  who 
Wants  to  spread  hunger  and  illness  and 
despair  among  you. 

You  have  a  "David's  Dollar"  to 
send  against  Goliath. 

Don't  laugh  at  that  dollar.  It  is  a 
king  in  disguise — a  gentle,  kindly  king, 
but  mighty  in  wrath  against  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

The  battle  of  David's  Dollars  will 
be  fought  this  Winter.  You  can  help 


win  it — and  the  whole  nation  will  be 
lifted  by  the  thrill  of  a  common 
achievement. 

Hunt  in  your  pockets,  in  your  sav- 
ings bank,  in  your  heart,  and  see  how 
many  David's  Dollars  you  can  find. 

Put  them  together  and  take  them 
to  those  community  groups — whether 
they  be  the  established  welfare  and 
relief  organizations,  the  community 
chest,  or  a  special  emergency  com- 
mittee— which  have  set  themselves 
the  task  of  protecting  your  people 
from  the  threat  of  Goliath. 

Say  to  them,  "Dollars,  go  forth  like 
David,  and  slay  the  giant." 

And,  in  the  love  and  sympathy  and 
kindness  which  send  those  dollars  to 
the  battle,  your  people,  too,  will  find 
a  new  king. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ORGANIZATION  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 


WALTER  S.  GIFFORD,  DIRECTOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  MOBILIZATION  OF  RELIEF  RESOURCES 


OWEN  D.  YOUNG,  CHAIRMAN 


The  President's  Organization  on  Unemployment  Relief  is  non-political  and  non-sectarian.  Its  purpose 
is  to  aid  local  welfare  and  relief  agencies  everywhere  to  provide  for  local  needs.  All  facilities  for  the 
nation-wide  program,  including  this  advertisement,  have  been  furnished  to  the  Committee  without  cost. 
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Penelope  in  Modern  Dress 

IN  a  certain  district  of  Richmond,  according  to  Arthur 
Guild,  the  city  was  laying  a  new  water  line.  When 
the  men  came  to  work  every  morning  they  found  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  the  section  laid  the  day  before  had 
been  packed  full  of  dirt.  Finally  a  vexed  foreman  did  a 
little  sleuthing  about  the  neighborhood  and  collared  an 
urchin  who  looked  anything  but  penitent.  "You  see,"  the 
young  one  explained,  jerking  a  grimy  thumb  at  his  follow- 
ers who  hung  safely  in  the  background,  "we  was  helping  the 
unemployed.  When  you  have  to  keep  digging  the  dirt  out 
of  that  pipe  before  you  go  on,  it  makes  your  job  last  a  lot 
longer." 

Lost  or  Strayed — 3000  Homeless  Men 

THE  New  York  Welfare  Council  is  wondering  what  be- 
came of  three  thousand  men,  admittedly  homeless  and 
destitute,  with  nothing  to  eat  and  no  place  to  sleep,  who 
registered  for  assistance  but  never  showed  up  at  the  agency 
to  which  they  were  assigned.  In  the  first  two  weeks  of  its 
operation  the  Council's  Central  Registration  Bureau  for  the 
Homeless  took  the  applications  of  eight  thousand  men. 
Each  was  given  a  card  guaranteeing  him  the  immediate 
necessities  of  life  for  at  least  a  week  and  the  opportunity 
for  reregistration  and  continued  help.  About  sixty-four 
hundred  of  the  men  were  assigned  to  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House  and  sixteen  hundred  to  one  or  another  of  the  twenty- 
five  private  agencies  cooperating  in  the  Bureau.  Somewhere 
between  the  Registration  Bureau  and  the  promised  food  and 
shelter  three  thousand  fell  by  the  wayside.  George  Hall- 
wacks,  director  of  the  Bureau,  cannot  account  for  the  lost  or 
strayed  brothers  but  being  a  realist  suggests  that  perhaps 
they  preferred  to  return  to  the  shelter  of  doorways,  subway 
stations  and  speakeasies  rather  than  accept  the  physical  ex- 
amination and  two  hours  work-test  which  the  agencies  pre- 
scribed. 

If  he  is  right,  and  no  one  is  in  a  better  position  to  judge, 
three  thousand  would  seem  to  be  about  the  measure  of  New 
York's  chronic  bum  population,  a  shifting,  drifting  group 
that  plague  the  socal  agencies  every  winter,  resisting  every 
effort  to  help  them  to  a  better  way  of  life. 

The  coordination  of  service  to  the  homeless  has  already 
demonstrated  that  the  New  York  social  agencies  are  able 


to  deal  humanely  and  adequately  with  the  problem  as  it  now 
exists,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  street  begging  and  no  need 
for  the  spectacle  of  breadlines.  It  is  now  up  to  the  public 
to  decide  just  how  far  it  will  be  exploited  by  the  three 
thousand  who  would  rather  bum  than  bathe. 

Helping  the  Poor 

/"CHARITY  and  the  evangelism  of  Aimee  Semple  Mc- 
^^  Pherson  made  poor  bedfellows  in  Boston.  When 
Sister  Aimee  and  her  new  husband  David  (Baritone)  Hut- 
ton  airplaned  into  Boston  all  set  to  bring  it  into  the  fold  of 
the  four-square  faith,  they  were  promptly  and  flatteringly 
invited  to  call  on  Mayor  James  M.  Curley.  Politely  the 
mayor  heard  Sister  Aimee's  enthusiastic  plans.  The  rent 
of  the  Boston  Garden  would  be  so  much,  expenses  so  much, 
but  of  course  the  collection.  .  .  .  "Oh,"  interposed  Mayor 
Curley  mildly,  "there  will  be  a  collection?"  But  certainly, 
there  is  always  a  collection,  a  generous  collection.  "Then" 
— the  mayor  was  very  affable — "why  not  split  the  collection, 
after  deducting  expenses,  with  the  poor  of  Boston,  quite 
voluntarily,  y'understand,  quite  voluntarily."  Sister  Aimee 
didn't  understand,  but  the  mayor  did,  and  presently  she  did 
too.  The  takings  of  the  nine-day  revival  meetings  came  to 
$23,506.30.  Expenses — and  the  manager  of  the  Garden 
kept  the  books — added  up  to  $23,441.43.  The  poor  of 
Boston  got  $32.41 — and  so  did  Sister  Aimee. 

Youth  and  Miss  Addams 

IN  these  days  of  short  commons  and  curtailed  dividends,  it 
is  good  to  hear  of  the  earned  increments  that  flow  from 
a  life  of  unexampled  service  to  the  times.  Such  was  the 
selection  of  Jane  Addams  by  The  Pictorial  Review  Award 
Committee,  as  announced  last  month.  Last  spring  Miss 
Addams  was  recipient  of  similar  honors  at  Bryn  Mawr. 
Each  award  carried  with  it  a  tangible  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  in  each  instance  the  head  of  Hull-House  indicated  that 
the  unemployed  of  Chicago  would  share  in  her  windfalls. 
She  is  especially  concerned  with  the  need  for  remedial  legis- 
lation to  keep  the  homes  of  many  working  people  in  their 
possession;  young  couples,  for  example,  who  were  buying 
a  house  and  have  been  caught  by  the  pincers  of  the  depres- 
sion; their  earnings  cut  by  broken  work  and  their  taxes 
raised  by  the  emergency  relief  load.  Her  imaginaton  is  also 
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caught  by  what  the  situation  is  doing  to  young  people  who 
are  dashed  by  their  first  encounters  with  the  workaday  world 
under  such  conditions.  At  her  suggestion,  the  Unemploy- 
ment Division  of  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  has 
embarked  on  a  cooperative  study  of  Youth  in  Hard  Times, 
as  one  phase  of  its  winter's  work  in  sequence  to  its  earlier 
inquiries  in  the  field  of  unemployment,  which  began  in 
1928-9.  Five  thousand  copies  of  Some  Folks  Won't  Work 
(Marion  Calkins,  brought  out  last  fall  by  Harcourt-Brace) 
have  been  sold  and  five  hundred  of  the  Case  Studies  of  Un- 
employment (brought  out  last  spring  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press  with  an  introduction  by  Helen  Hall, 
chairman  of  the  Committee).  In  these  findings  the  neigh- 
borhood workers  have  made  it  clear  to  people  who  do  not 
see  at  first  hand  why  it  is  important  to  work  not  on-ly  for 
relief  but  for  more  long-range  solutions.  Miss  Addams' 
own  experience  with  unemployment  goes  back  to  Hull- 
House  in  the  Black  Winter  of  '93,  following  the  World's 
Fair.  A  touch  of  bronchitis  led  to  the  postponement  of  the 
luncheon  in  New  York  in  honor  of  the  award  by  The  Pic- 
torial Review.  It  was  made  in  recognition  of  her  achieve- 
ments in  social-welfare  work  and  in  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national peace 

Samuel  Mather 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  Cleveland  Community  Fund  took 
as  the  slogan  for  its  drive,  Give  as  a  Mother  Gives. 
On  one  of  the  posters  pasted  up  on  the  billboards  a  passer- 
by tried  a  change.  Substituting  an  A  for  an  O,  he  made 
it  read  Give  as  a  Mather  Gives.  Perhaps  he  did  not  real- 
ize how  trenchant  was  his  wording:  it  was  Samuel  Mather 
who  had  founded  the  Cleveland  Community  Chest,  giving 
to  it  his  interest  and  leadership  as  well  as  large  sums  of 
money.  Mr.  Mather  was  averse  to  publicity  of  any  kind 
and  little  known  to  the  country  at  large  either  for  his  share 
in  the  direction  of  great  corporations  or  for  the  benevolence 
which  raised  his  often  anonymous  contributions  to  philan- 
thropy and  education  to  millions  of  dollars.  A  descendant 
of  Increase  Mather,  the  first  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  of  the  novelist  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Mr. 
Mather  exemplified  in  the  breadth  of  his  interests,  in  his 
sense  of  social  responsibility  and  business  acumen  a  contem- 
porary American  pioneer.  While  the  country  hardly  knew 
his  name  as  one  of  its  richest  men,  Clevelanders  passing  the 
big  house  set  back  among  sheltering  trees  will  realize  how 
great  a  civic  loss  comes  with  Samuel  Mather's  death. 

Master  Workmen 

TWO  men  who  had  done  master-workmen's  jobs  in 
the  building  of  the  social  structure  of  their  city  died 
last  month  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  They  were 
Thomas  J.  Riley,  for  nineteen  years  director  of  the  Brooklyn 
(New  York)  Bureau  of  Charities,  and  Arthur  E.  Wakeman, 
lately  retired  after  twenty-eight  years  as  director  of  the 
Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society.  Both  of  these  men,  when 
they  came  to  Brooklyn,  found  a  curious  survival  of  village 
forms  of  social  work  under  metropolitan  conditions.  Both, 
through  years  of  patient  effort,  effected  not  only  changes 
in  forms  of  organization  and  activity  but  actually  recast  the 
community  mold  of  public  thinking  on  social  problems.  It 
is  easy  to  measure  the  growth  of  organizations  by  their 
budgets — that  of  the  Bureau  was  multiplied  more  than 
twelve  times  during  Dr.  Riley's  tenure,  that  of  the  Society 
four  times  during  Mr.  Wakeman's — but  the  service  of  these 


two  men  went  much  deeper.  They  modified  the  whole 
community  conception  of  social  work  and  quickened  the 
community  conscience  on  social  problems. 

Mr.  Wakeman  came  to  Brooklyn  from  the  Boston  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  where  he  had  seen  new  philosophies  of 
child  care  emerge  from  old  patterns.  Dr.  Riley  was  one  of 
the  first  university-trained  sociologists  to  turn  from  teaching 
to  the  active  practice  of  social  work.  Both  men  were  in  a 
sense  pioneers  who  rebuilt  old  institutions  and  aligned  them 
with  the  progress  of  modern  social  philosophy. 

"The  Beloved  Builder" 

THE  history  of  social  work  will  not  be  complete  until 
Martha  P.  Falconer  writes  her  memoirs.  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  Martha  P.  Falconer  Schoolhouse  at  Sleigh- 
ton  Farms,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  brought  into  focus  the 
extraordinary  richness  of  the  life  and  the  contribution  to 
her  times  of  the  woman  whom  Miriam  Van  Waters  in  her 
book,  Youth  in  Conflict,  characterizes  as  "the  beloved 
builder  of  the  new  idea  of  correctional  education  for  way- 
ward youth."  Mrs.  Falconer's  biography  might  be  written 
by  any  number  of  persons  but  she  herself,  with  her  humor, 
her  compassion,  her  appreciation  of  life  and  her  stalwart 
faith  in  people,  would  do  it  best.  Unless  she  does  so  an 
important  chapter  will  be  missing  from  the  record  of  social 
progress. 

Mrs.  Falconer  began  making  history  when  as  the  new 
superintendent  of  the  gloomy,  dirty  old  House  of  Refuge  in 
Philadelphia  she  improvised  hats  and  hair  ribbons  for  some 
forty  girls  and,  over  the  protests  of  her  staff  and  the  fears 
of  her  board,  took  them  to  church,  the  first  time  they  had 
been  out  of  the  institution  since  they  entered  it.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  day,  an  instance  of  her  trust  in  human 
beings  and  of  her  undaunted  determination  to  give  them 
responsibilities.  Says  her  son,  Douglas  P.  Falconer,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Children's  Aid  Society,  "As  I 
review  my  mother's  life  it  seems  to  me  that  its  signficance 
came  from  the  fact  that  she  had  her  objectives  clearly  defined. 
She  knew  what  she  wanted  for  those  girls,  for  her  children 
and  for  herself,  and  she  went  straight  for  it.  This  was  made 
possible  by  her  faith  in  people  which  was  based  upon  her 
faith  in  God." 

Honored  at  Home 

JULIA  C.  LATHROP  is  exceptional  among  the  prophets 
for  the  honor  in  which  she  is  held  in  her  own  town  and 
state.  Fine  token  of  this  was  given  by  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference on  Public  Welfare,  recently  in  session  at  Rockford, 
in  designating  its  conference  dinner  in  her  honor.  Delegates 
and  fellow-citizens  crowded  the  largest  banquet-hall  in  the 
city.  Fronting  the  speakers'  table  were  the  flowers  by  which 
the  chief  of  police  said  what  he  had  to  say,  to  which  the 
guest  of  honor  made  her  first  response.  Mary  E.  Murphy, 
president  of  the  Conference  and  hostess  of  the  occasion,  read 
greetings  from  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  and  Miss  Grace 
Abbott  regretting  their  absence,  and  from  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
whose  detention  by  illness  deprived  all  of  hearing  what  she 
only  could  have  said  of  her  closest  colleague  at  Hull-House. 
Former  Judge  Andrew  A.  Bruce  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  as  one  of  the  early  men  residents  of 
the  pioneer  settlement,  gave  credit  to  its  women  pioneers 
for  leading  the  way  in  which  men  would  not  then  have  been 
followed.  Miss  Lathrop's  "adventurous  faith  in  social 
education"  was  shown  by  Graham  Taylor  to  have  blazed 
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trails  which  not  only  led  toward  the  academic  functioning 
of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  now  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  but  extended  far  afield  to  the  intro- 
duction of  occupational  therapy  in  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
to  the  better  administration  of  county  almshouses  and  state 
charitable  institutions,  and  to  the  esablishment  of  the  first 
juvenile  court.  These  were  mentioned  as  some  of  her 
achievements  while  serving  on  the  State  Charities  Commis- 
sion for  thirteen  years.  The  climax  of  the  cordial  speaking 
came  perhaps  from  Lewis  Meriam,  of  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau,  who  proclaimed  the  fact  that  she,  who  was  the 
Bureau's  first  head,  verified  her  reputation  as  the  third  kind 
of  politician  in  Washington ;  where  to  the  old  varieties 
a  new  one  was  added — "Republican,  Democratic  and  Miss 
Lathrop!" 

Distinguished  Service  to  Mankind 

FOR  the  first  of  its  annual  awards  the  Chicago  Rotary 
Club  has  named  Julius  Rosenwald  for  "distinguished 
service  to  mankind."  The  citation  summarizes  the  many- 
sided  interests  of  one  of  Chicago's  best  known  citizens.  "In 
industry  he  has  personified  the  integrity  and  responsibility  of 
power.  ...  In  municipal  endeavors  he  has  aided  city  plan- 
ning, has  fostered  efficiency  in  public  offices,  battled  against 
waste  and  for  honesty  in  administration,  and  time  and  again 
has  aroused  the  conscience  of  the  electorate  to  promote  the 
common  weal.  Above  all  he  has  dedicated  his  fortune  and 
his  life  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  In  this  high  purpose 
he  has  devoted  his  wealth  and  his  time  and  his  guidance 
to  manifold  philanthropies." 

•By  pledging  his  personal  fortune  at  the  time  of  the  stock 
market  crash,  to  protect  his  stockholders,  many  of  them  em- 
ployes, Mr.  Rosenwald  "set  new  standards  of  fidelity  to 
corporate  trust  and  to  labor."  His  philanthropy  marks  a 
new  principle  in  the  giving  of  great  fortunes.  The  wealth 
which  makes  it  possible  has  been  accumulated  in  the  lifetime 
of  a  man  born  in  a  modest  home.  It  will  not  be  held  in  per- 
petuity as  a  trust  bearing  his  name,  for  purposes  which  might 
become  in  time  as  obsolete  as  Benjamn  Franklin's  famous 
bequest  to  provide  sidewalks  and  a  water  supply  for  Phila- 
delphia a  hundred  years  after  his  death.  It  is  being  spent, 
rather,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Rosenwald's  belief  that  the 
surplus  which  a  generation  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
gain  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  that  generation.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  are  reaping  directly  benefits 
from  opportunities  which  Mr.  Rosenwald's  giving  has 
activated  through  public  schools,  hospitals,  professional  edu- 
cation and  research.  They  and  a  far  wider  circle  of  his 
countrymen  join  in  the  appreciation  expressed  by  Chicago 
Rotary. 

Tough  as  a  Credit  Union 

ONE  of  the  outcomes  of  hard  times  may  be  a  new  phrase 
in  the  current  speech  of  working-class  America.  The 
classical  "Safe  as  a  bank"  has  been  sadly  tarnished  by  bank 
failures  in  every  part  of  the  country,  but  in  the  thirty-five 
states  which  authorize  the  organization  of  credit  unions  by 
law,  not  one  of  the  1650  credit  unions  has  failed  or  been 
closed  by  state  banking  departments.  The  record  has  been 
compiled  by  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  of  the  Credit  Union 
National  Extension  Bureau  maintained  by  Edward  A. 
Filene  of  Boston  (see  The  Survey,  November  i,  1930). 
The  record  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remem- 


bered that  a  credit  union  is  characteristically  a  cooperative 
association  of  workingmen  and  women  who  loan  money  to 
themselves — and  these  are  the  very  people  who  have  been 
hardest  hit  by  unemployment  and  wage-cuts. 

Mr.  Bergengren  relates  the  following  incident  as  one  of 
many  possible  illustrations  of  the  toughness  of  credit  unions. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  depression  a  company  closed  down ; 
it  made  a  luxury  and  was  therefore  hit  early.  The  employes 
of  this  company  have  a  credit  union  which  was  then  a  year 
old,  with  resources  of  ten  thousand  dollars  of  which  amount 
$8200  was  out  on  loan  balances  the  day  the  entire  plant 
was  shut  down,  without  notice,  for  an  indefinite  period. 
During  the  next  eighteen  months  not  a  man  was  employed 
in  that  factory.  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  month  the 
outstanding  loans-balances  totaled  less  than  seven  hundred 
dollars.  How  account  for  this  durability  of  the  credit 
union?  His  answer  is  that  there  is  no  exterior  invested 
capital  in  a  credit  union — it  is  a  cooperatve  society,  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  its  members,  their  welfare  and 
their  happiness,  self-managed,  without  great  overhead  and 
very  close  to  its  membership ;  there  is  no  exploitation ;  the 
service  rendered  is  very  personal ;  "and — believe  it  or  not, 
the  credit  union  has  something  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
in  it!  It  will  emerge  from  the  depression  geared  to  great 
service." 

Consumer-Mindedness 

IT  is  cheering  to  the  erstwhile  bullied  and  cajoled  con- 
sumer to  see  his  welfare  the  object  of  solicitude  of  large 
numbers  of  people.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that  people  had 
lots  of  money;  if  they  didn't  buy,  it  was  a  matter  of  sheer 
obstinacy.  But  now  when  they  aren't  buying,  business,  ac- 
cording to  the  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  is  making  "the  discovery  of  the 
consumer."  "I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  probable  effect 
of  consumer-mindedness  upon  business  of  the  future,"  Frank 
M.  Surface  told  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Personal  Finance  Companies  in  Washington. 

At  that  meeting  William  N.  Doak,  secretary  of  labor, 
emphasized  a  basic  fact  of  consumer-mindedness — the  fact 
that  by  and  large  the  consumer  and  the  wage-earner  are  one 
and  the  same.  In  the  bright  days  of  1928  the  nation  had 
some  fifty  billion  dollars  in  wages  and  salaries.  What  we 
have  now  no  one  is  prepared  to  estimate  exactly,  but  the 
discrepancy  is  sufficient  to  make  business  look  with  concern 
on  those  who  no  longer  have  spending  power.  It  seems  ob- 
vious enough  that  people  must  have  money  in  order  to  pay, 
must  buy  to  keep  business  going.  Only  when  they  are  buy- 
ing there  is  little  pressure  to  think  how  they  do  it.  Mr. 
Doak  submits  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  business 
should  give  consideration  to  a  worker  and  his  family  at  least 
equal  to  that  given  to  capital  investment  in  machinery  and 
equipment;  that  technological  improvements  in  industry 
should  take  account  of  their  effects  upon  "man  power,  pur- 
chasing power,  family  income,  social  well-being."  In  the 
aggregate,  he  pointed  out,  it  is  stabilized  family  income 
which  moves  industry,  stimulates  production,  sustains  con- 
sumption, "makes  for  national  well-being." 

Such  a  view  is  apparent  to  the  personal  finance  com- 
panies, whose  lending  is  not  to  supplement  income,  but  to  get 
it  past  family  emergencies,  like  illness,  on  the  strength  of 
that  family's  expectation  of  future  earning  and  its  honesty. 
That  confidence  in  these  American  borrowers  is  not  mis- 
placed is  shown  by  the  Association's  report  that  in  a  busi- 
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ness  which  has  an  annual  volume  of  five  hundred  million 
dollars  handled  on  credit  a  bank  could  not  accept  there 
were  only  two  small  failures  in  1930  in  contrast  to  sixteen 
hundred  bank  failures.  Yet  for  borrowing  as  well  as  for 
buying,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  in  the  long  run  only 
stable  income  can  bring  stable  trade. 

Home,  Sweet  Home? 

A  GRAND  and  glorious  Yuletide  message  may  emerge 
from  the  President's  Conference  on  Home  Building 
and  Home  Ownership  to  be  held  in  Washington  December 
1-5.  Whether  that  will  be  the  case  will  probably  depend 
largely  on  the  reports  now  being  prepared  by  twenty-five 
committees  appointed  a  year  ago  to  gather  available  infor- 
mation and  to  make  studies  in  preparation  for  the  Confer- 
ence (see  The  Survey,  March  15,  1931).  The  conference, 
first  of  its  kind,  will  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  home 
construction,  and  ownership  as  well  as  of  home  environ- 
ment— problems  of  finance,  design,  city-planning,  household 
management,  large-scale  production,  and  other  aspects. 
Among  the  thousand  persons  who  are  expected  to  attend 
many  feel  that  the  keystone  of  the  whole  problem  is  finance. 
The  President  recently  said  in  announcing  the  conference: 

One  of  the  important  questions  is  finance.  The  present  de- 
pression has  given  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  credit  system 
in  home  building  is  not  as  satisfactorily  organized  as  other 
branches  of  credit.  Commerce,  industry,  and  to  a  large  extent 
farm  mortgages,  all  have  more  effective  financial  reservoirs. 
In  order  to  enable  the  purchase  of  homes  on  what  amounts  to 
the  instalment  plan,  it  is  necessary  to  place  first  and,  often 
enough,  second  mortgages.  The  building  and  loan  associations 
have  performed  a  great  service  in  this  field,  but  they  cannot 
without  assistance  carry  the  burden.  First  mortgages,  carried 
so  largely  by  the  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies,  have 
been  affected  by  competition  with  bonds  and  other  forms  of 
investment.  Second  mortgages  are  also  necessary  to  many  peo- 
ple. In  the  period  of  expansion  preceding  the  current  depres- 
sion rates  for  second  mortgages,  including  commissions,  dis- 
counts and  other  charges,  rose  in  many  cities  to  the  equivalent 
of  20  or  25  per  cent  per  annum.  This  not  only  stifled  home 
ownership,  but  led  to  the  loss  of  many  homes  through  fore- 
closure. 

Canning  for  Community  Spirit 

JUST  before  the  autumn  frosts  nipped  the  vegetable  gar- 
dens a  goodly  share  of  the  population  of  these  United 
States  went  canning  crazy.  To  preserve  surplus  foodstuffs 
for  winter  distribution  to  the  needy  was  a  tangible  form  of 
"doing  something  for  the  poor"  which  touched  the  imag- 
ination of  old  and  young.  Canning  ranged  from  that  of 
half  a  dozen  neighbors  preserving  stuff  from  their  own 
gardens  to  projects  of  factory  proportions.  Pittsburgh  in- 
deed had  a  factory,  the  use  of  an  idle  plant  being  donated 
by  a  canning  company.  Experts  gave  supervision,  tin  and 
steel  companies  supplied  the  cans  and  volunteers  did  the  rest. 
Cincinnati  turned  its  municipal  soup-kitchen  into  a  cannery 
with  volunteers  from  every  walk  of  life  canning  away  from 
early  morn  till  late  at  night.  The  product  will  be  included 
in  the  general  collection  and  distribution  of  food  which 
Cincinnati  tried  out  last  spring  and  will  enlarge  upon  this 
winter. 

The  South  was  particularly  zealous  in  canning.  In 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  every  man,  woman  and  child  connected 
with  the  telephone  company  went  into  action  with  war-time 
enthusiasm  to  store  up  supplies  for  winter  distribution 
through  the  Employes'  Emergency  Relief  Committee;  can- 


ning was  done  in  the  plant  kitchen  with  every  one  whirling 
in  at  lunch  time,  off-hours  and  evenings  to  do  his  share  of 
peeling  and  preparing.  Thirty  bushels  of  peaches  canned 
in  one  day  was  the  record.  Columbus,  Ohio,  had  probably 
the  most  carefully  organized  plan  of  any  of  the  cities.  It 
drew  in  social  agencies,  state  and  county  home  demonstra- 
tion agents,  the  Parent  Teacher  Association,  the  Grange, 
the  home  economics  department  of  the  public  schools  and 
the  nutrition  specialists  of  the  State  University. 

No  one  probably  will  ever  get  a  "can  count"  of  the  re- 
sult of  all  this  enthusiasm,  nor  be  able  to  estimate  its  econ- 
omy compared  with  factory  canned  goods,  but  certainly  the 
whole  effort  had  a  valuable  by-product  in  creating  commu- 
nity spirit  for  a  community  cause.  Chest  men  said  they 
could  not  have  devised  a  better  campaign  warm-up. 

Man  Declares  Asunder 

AFTER  long  and  bitter  controversy,  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  revised 
the  canons  on  divorce  and  remarriage  which  have  stood  for 
a  century  and  a  quarter.  The  commission  appointed  to 
study  the  subject  had  recommended  that  the  Church  sanc- 
tion remarriage  of  a  divorced  person  if  he  could  satisfy  a 
church  court  that  it  was  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  The 
canon  actually  adopted  takes  different  ground:  it  permits 
remarriage  when  the  divorced  applicant  can  satisfy  a  bishop 
or  a  court  appointed  by  him  that  the  original  marriage 
should  never  have  taken  place.  Nine  bases  are  specified 
for  this  proof,  justifying  the  declaration  by  a  bishop  that 
the  earlier  marriage  is  null  and  that  the  person  may  be 
married  by  a  minister  of  the  Church  "as  if  he  had  never 
previously  been  married."  They  include  lack  of  free  con- 
sent, mistake  as  to  identify,  mental  deficiency  or  insanity  or 
venereal  disease  of  either  partner,  consanguinity,  impo- 
tence undisclosed  to  the  other  partner,  or  facts  which  would 
make  the  marriage  bigamous.  On  the  other  hand,  members 
and  ministers  of  the  Church  are  specifically  instructed  that 
the  remarriage  of  persons  who  have  been  divorced  for  any 
cause  arising  subsequent  to  marriage  is  illegal.  The  sole 
exception  is  that  which  a  minister  may  make  at  his  dis- 
cretion in  the  case  of  the  "innocent"  party  to  a  marriage 
dissolved  on  the  grounds  of  adultery,  after  all  the  facts  and 
proofs  have  been  considered  by  ecclesiastical  authority  with 
the  benefit  of  legal  advice. 

The  new  canon  for  the  first  time  recognizes  reasons  for 
"nullity,"  that  is,  for  saying  that  a  previous  marriage  can 
be  wiped  off  the  slate  as  if  it  never  had  been.  Heretofore 
this  has  not  been  possible  even  in  the  case  of  people  married 
under  duress  or  by  mistake  or  to  a  spouse  found  to  have  been 
insane  or  feebleminded  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  new  canon  seems  to  be  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  marriage  did  not  "take,"  as  one  might  say 
of  a  vaccination.  But  if  marriage  was  contracted  by  normal 
people  without  fraud  or  force,  there  is  still  no  way  out,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Church,  however  mistaken  subsequent  ex- 
perience shows  their  judgment  to  have  been,  unless  one  can 
prove,  factually  and  legally,  that  one's  spouse  has  been  adul- 
terous. The  present  view  sanctions  another  chance  only  for 
those  who  have  been  grossly  mistaken  or  victimized ;  its 
justification  of  remarriage  is  one's  past  misjudgment  or  mis- 
fortune, not  the  future  potentialities  that  remarriage  might 
offer,  both  to  the  individuals  concerned  and  their  families 
and  to  the  community  in  which  they  live. 


Ragged  White  Collars 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


'HAT  can  I  do!     I'm  going  to  be  put  out  of 
my  room  on  Saturday  if  I  don't  pay — and  this 
is  Thursday.     I've  never  asked  before,  but  I 
can't  get  a  job,  and  I  haven't  any  place  to  go." 

The  girl  in  the  blue  hat,  rouged  lips  quivering,  had  come 
to  the  panic  point.  Jobless  for  months,  every  resource  ex- 
hausted, charity  or  the  street  was  her  portion.  White-collar 
girls,  say  the  social  workers,  come  to  the  panic  point  just 
before  they  lose  the  roof  over  their  heads.  They  double 
up  with  other  girls,  move  into  dark,  closet-like  bedrooms, 
but  there  comes  a  day  when  the  street  is  only  three  days  off. 
Then  and  only  then  do  they  take  the  plunge  into  charity. 

White-collar  men,  without  families,  take  a  longer  chance, 
say  these  same  social  workers.  They  wait  for  the  plunge 
until  they  are  locked  out  of  their  rooms,  until  they  have 
pawned  all  but  the  clothes  they  wear,  until  they  have  tried 
the  park  benches  and  the  breadlines  and  at  last  a  little 
furtive  panhandling.  Only  when  they  find  this  way  of  life 
unendurable  do  they  turn  to  the  established  sources  of  help. 
White-collar  families  take  the  plunge  when  the  corner  grocer 
cuts  off  credit  and  they  can  no  longer  get  anything  to  eat. 

New  York  is  fringed,  says  'Brigadier  George  Darby  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  with  little  houses  where,  behind  tidy 
grass  plots  and  neat  white  curtains,  people  are  literally 
hungry.  Clerks,  salesmen,  skilled  artisans  bought  the  little 
houses  on  a  shoestring  when  wages  were  high  and  work 
seemed  secure.  To  accumulate  even  a  small  equity  absorbed 
most  of  their  saving  capacity.  Then  work  and  wages  van- 
ished and  one  by  one  every  asset 
was  eaten  up.  Only  the  house, 
mortgaged  to  the  hilt  and  liable 
to  foreclosure,  was  left.  And 
you  can't  eat  a  house.  That's 
when  the  white-collar  family  re- 
sorts to  charity. 

Time  was  when  a  white-collar 
case  was  an  event  in  the  social 
worker's  life.  Not  so  today.  The 
white-collar  poor,  pushed  into 
dependency  by  long  continued 
unemployment,  are  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  charge  on  com- 
munity resources.  The  old  pat- 
tern of  the  poor  has  completely 
changed.  Where  one  white  collar 
was.  forced  to  charity  last  winter, 
twenty  must  now  make  the  un- 
happy turning — and  the  winter 
is  only  beginning. 

The  Salvation  Army  foresaw 
last  year  what  this  winter  has  so 
surely  brought  and  began  to  ex- 
periment at  its  New  York  head- 
quarters in  methods  of  reaching 
and  dealing  with  the  white-collar 


poor  before  it  arrived  at  the  panic  point,  methods  which, 
the  Army  hoped,  would  be  adaptable  to  other  communities. 
Brigadier  Darby,  spare,  grizzled  and  gentle-voiced,  to  whom 
the  work  was  entrusted,  called  back  to  service  a  group  of 
retired  officers,  experienced  for  years  in  dealing  with  troubled 
human  beings.  They  called  themselves  Confidential  Coun- 
selors. To  uncover  the  cases  they  wished  to  reach,  a  very 
careful  statement  of  the  new  service  was  made  in  the  news- 
papers. This,  Brigadier  Darby  now  feels,  was  a  mistake. 
It  brought  in  at  once  a  flood  of  applicants  of  the  "old  poor" 
who  properly  belonged  in  the  regular  relief  department. 
Only  after  several  weeks  had  elapsed  did  the  real  white- 
collar  folk  begin  to  draft  fearfully  in,  producing  the  worn 
newspaper  clipping  as  an  introduction. 

A  better  approach,  it  was  found,  was  through  lawyers  and 
the  officers  of  banks  and  mortgage  companies  to  whom  the 
desperately  driven  were  turning  for  advice.  It  so  happened 
that  Brigadier  Darby,  as  one  of  the  legal  staff  of  the  army, 
had  a  wide  acquaintance  in  that  field.  By  telephone  and 
by  letter  he  offered  the  Army's  help  for  the  "self-respect- 
ingly  proud"  who  were  losing  the  struggle.  "A  letter  of 
endorsement  from  you,"  he  said,  "giving  an  outline  of  the 
facts  will  reduce  further  questioning  to  a  minimum  and 
reasonably  protect  us  from  imposition." 

Thus  the  man  who  was  at  the  end  of  his  rope  came  to 
the  Confidential  Counselor.  He  came  always  by  appoint- 
ment so  scrupulously  kept  that  there  was  never  any  waiting 
time  to  drain  his  courage.  His  dealings  were  with  one  per- 
son only.  He  told  his  story  be- 
hind a  closed  door.  His  case 
was  never  transferred.  When 
the  Counselor  visited  the  home 
he  wore  ordinary  dress,  not  uni- 
form. "At  first,"  said  Brigadier 
Darby,  "we  tried  to  get  the  for- 
mal information  such  as  our  reg- 
ular relief  workers  ask  for.  But 
it  did  not  always  do.  These 
men  had  been  promised  a  con- 
fidential relationship  and  they 
were  shy  as  a  deer  of  anything 
else.  More  than  once  we  saw 
the  inquiry  for  the  wife's  maiden 
name  change  a  man's  whole  atti- 
tude. So  we  dropped  formal- 
ities, accepted  the  statement  of 
the  person  referring  at  its  face 
value  and  went  on  from  there." 
These  cases,  hundreds  of  them 
by  the  end  of  the  winter,  came 
from  all  over  New  York — 
Riverside  Drive  sent  its  quota 
— but  most  of  them  came  from 
the  outskirts  where  an  equity  in 
a  neat  little  house  was  a  frozen 
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asset  and  where  credit  at  the  grocery-store  had  stopped. 
About  1 6  per  cent  of  the  cases  required  nothing  but  good 
common-sense  advice,  stiff  moral  support  in  a  course  clear 
but  difficult  to  follow.  Another  16  per  cent  were  cases  best 
handled  by  the  regular  department.  A  third  group  of  sim- 
iliar  size  were  straight  unemployment  cases  for  which  the 
Army  had  its  regular  facilities.  Thus  about  half  of  the 
applicants  qualified  as  cases  for  the  Confidential  Counselors. 

In  most  of  them  a  little  property  was  involved.  In  all 
of  them  social  standing  in  a  group  or  neighborhood  was  a 
factor.  In  none  of  them  did  the  hand  of  the  Salvation 
Army  show  itself  publicly.  In  many  instances  not  even  the 
wife  and  children  knew  that  the  new  friend  who  was  lend- 
ing Daddy  some  money  was  the  agent  of  a  charity.  The 
Army's  service  included  immediate  assistance  in  the  home, 
help  in  salvaging  insurance,  help  in  the  adjustment  of  mort- 
gages, wide  contacts  for  a  job  hunt  and  about  everything 
else  that  one  friend  does  for  another  who  is  in  trouble. 

"Of  course  we  had  our  disappointments,"  said  Brigadier 
Darby,  "but  for  one  disappointment  we  had  fifty  satisfac- 
tions. Some  of  the  loans  we  made  are  already  being  paid 
back,  though  we  urge  the  family  not  to  do  so  until  it  is 
entirely  on  its  feet.  I  think  that  fully  60  per  cent  of  the 
money  we  put  out  will  be  returned.  We  consider  last  win- 
ter's experiment  a  success  and  will  enlarge  on  it  this  winter. 
We  shall  avoid  public  announcements  but  will  spread  the 
word  through  people  whose  endorsement  we  can  accept  and 
whose  business  brings  them  in  contact  with  men  at  the 
breaking  point.  We  learned  last  winter  that  in  order  to  help 
these  shy,  proud  new  poor  we  must  absolutely  respect  their 
privacy,  must  hold  their  confidence  inviolable  and  must  be 
infinitely  patient." 

SO  overwhelming  is  the  number  of  white-collared  unem- 
ployed in  New  York  this  winter  that  the  Emergency 
Work  Bureau,  which  last  winter  was  able  to  take  them 
more  or  less  in  its  stride,  now  sees  them  as  one  of  its  major 
problems.  Pick  and  shovel  made-work  does  not  by  any 
means  meet  the  situation.  Fresh  new  fields  of  work  must 
be  found  if  this  white-collared  army,  tens  of  thousands 
strong,  is  to  be  saved  from  rout. 

In  making  his  plans  for  this  winter  William  H.  Mat- 
thews, director  of  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau,  took  a  leaf 
from  Philadelphia's  experience  of  last  winter.  The  Phila- 
delphia Committee  on  Unemployment  Relief,  known  as  the 
Lloyd  Committee,  found  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of 
useful  occupation  for  white-collar  men  in  the  office  of  the 
municipal  traffic  engineer,  the  Bureau  of  Maintenance  and 
the  Electrical  Bureau.  Work  was  accomplished  which  the 
ordinary  personnel  could  not  have  completed  in  five  years, 
work  which,  to  quote  the  traffic  engineer's  report,  "brought 
Philadelphia  up  to  a  reasonably  satisfactory  standard  of 
traffic  control."  Among  the  studies  completed  was  one  of 
accidents  at  over  one  hundred  busy  street  corners  and  an- 
other of  traffic  in  the  vicinity  of  four  hundred  schools. 
Nearly  ninety  thousand  accident  records  were  transcribed 
and  sorted  and  entered  on  accident  spot-maps.  Traffic  vol- 
ume counts  and  traffic  flow-maps  \vere  made  at  1700  street 
intersections.  Parking  data,  bus  and  taxi  information  were 
collected  and  tabulated.  The  statistical  work  alone  afforded 
ten  thousand  hours  employment,  and  drafting  three  thou- 
sand hours  more.  These  projects  gave  the  city  a  total  of 
21,500  man-days  of  work  during  the  four  months  they 
lasted.  The  number  of  men  employed  ran  up  to  650.  The 


city  furnished  material  and  supervision  and  the  Lloyd  Com- 
mittee paid  the  wages. 

Where  Philadelphia  put  hundreds  of  men  into  white- 
collar  made-jobs  New  York  will  this  winter  put  thousands. 
The  Gibson  Committee,  successor  to  the  Prosser  Commit- 
tee, has  allocated  to  this  purpose  a  goodly  slice  of  the  twelve 
million  dollars  it  confidently  expects  to  raise  and  Mr.  Mat- 
thews has  the  job  sources  lined  up  and  organized.  Regis- 
tration offices,  uptown  and  down,  were  opened  late  in  Octo- 
ber with  the  staff,  except  for  trained  supervisors,  recruited 
from  among  the  unemployed  themselves.  The  necessary 
check-up  of  facts  was  likewise  put  in  motion,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  fund  is  assured  the  preliminaries  will  be  com- 
pleted and  the  flow  of  men  and  women  into  jobs  will  be- 
gin. Certain  regional  plan  studies,  long  desired,  for  which 
no  funds  were  available  will  absorb  five  thousand  for  four 
months.  A  traffic  survey  for  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority will  take  one  thousand.  A  new  city  directory — 
New  York  has  not  had  one  for  years  and  badly  needs  it 
— will  take  three  thousand.  There  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  kinds  of  skills  that  these  projects  will  require — field 
men,  house-to-house  canvassers,  tabulators,  file  clerks,  typists, 
draughtsmen,  statisticians,  will  all  be  needed. 

Just  now,  under  the  stimulus  of  money-raising  publicity, 
the  Bureau's  registration  offices,  scattered  all  over  the  city, 
are  drawing  a  horde  of  applicants.  No  fund  however  large 
could  provide  jobs  for  all  who  want  and  undoubtedly  need 
them.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  discover  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  degree  of  need  and  to  allot  the  jobs  to  the 
most  necessitous.  Meticulous  case  work  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  rules  are  fairly  elastic,  but  in  general  the  un- 
attached man  is  not  accepted — the  city  makes  other  provision 
for  him — and  the  unattached  woman  only  when  she  has  no 
family  to  fall  back  on.  Family  men,  and  women  with  de- 
pendents with  no  income  from  any  source,  are  given  prefer- 
ence, but  in  the  case  of  large  families  where  one  member 
perhaps  is  bringing  in  a  small  insufficient  wage  this  may  be 
supplemented  with  enough  work-relief  to  bring  the  family 
income  up  to  $65  a  month. 

New  York,  for  its  white-collar  relief,  depends  entirely  on 
contributed  funds.  No  organized  effort  has  been  made  to 
induce  employers  to  take  on  more  people  at  the  expense  of 
those  already  employed.  Cincinnati  has  tried  this  in  a  small 
way  among  its  retail  merchants.  A  store  employing  eight 
sales  people,  for  instance,  will  take  on  two  more  with  the 
pay  of  the  eight  spread  out  over  the  ten.  Which  is  probably 
good  for  the  community  and  certainly  for  the  two,  but  is 
undoubtedly  hard  on  the  eight. 

The  white-collar  people  whom  the  Emergency  Work 
Bureau  deals  with  are  just  one  step  short  of  charity,  just 
at  the  brink  of  the  panic  point.  Their  work  history  is 
usually  good.  Until  the  present  catastrophe  struck  them 
they  had  had  little  or  no  experience  with  employment  agen- 
cies. Only  when  unemployment  persisted  and  cold  fear 
crept  in  did  they  start  on  that  dreary  round.  Now  they 
see  fifty  applicants  for  every  job  and  as  their  resources 
dwindle  to  nothing  and  their  credit  disappears  they  are  ter- 
rorized. To  come  to  the  Bureau  at  all  spells  social  regres- 
sion. The  work  and  wage  that  it  can  offer  mean  a  defi- 
nite lowering  of  vocational  status,  a  status  which  in  the  case 
of  the  older  men  and  women,  will  probably  never  be  re- 
gained. They  are  humiliated  and  confused  and  on  the  verge 
of  panic.  "What  can  I  do?  I'm  not  asking  for  charity. 
But  my  God  I've  got  to  have  a  job." 


Bacon  and  Beans  and  Limousines 

By  WILL  ROGERS 

A  radio  address  for  the  President's  Committee  on    Unemployment  Relief 


fOW  don't  get  mad  and  start  turning  off  the  radio. 
I'm  not  advertising  anything.  If  the  mouth  wash 
you  are  using  is  the  wrong  kind,  you  will  just 
have  to  keep  on  using  it,  and  I  don't  know  what  cigarette 
will  drag  in  your  Adam's  apple,  unless  you  lay  off  apples. 

Mr.  Owen  D.  Young  and  Mr.  Gifford  asked  me  to 
annoy  on  this  program.  You  just  heard  Mr.  Gifford,  the 
biggest  hello  man  in  the  world,  a  very  fine  high  caliber  man, 
but  what  a  job  he  has  got!  Mr.  Hoover  just  told  him, 
"Gifford,  I  have  a  remarkable  job  for  you;  you  are  to  feed 
the  several  million  unemployed." 

"With  what?"  says  Gifford. 

"That's  what  makes  the  job  remarkable.  If  you  had 
something  to  do  it  with,  it  wouldn't  be  remarkable." 

And  Young,  Owen  D.  Young.  You  know  Young.  He's 
the  originator  of  the  Young  Plan,  the  Young  Men's 
Temperance  Union,  Young's  Meat  Market,  Young  Kippur 
and  was  the  first  Democratic  child  born  of  white  parents 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  Young  Plan  was  that  every  nation  that  owed  each 
other  should  pay  what  they  could.  But  somebody  came 
along  with  an  older  plan  than  the  Young  Plan;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  oldest  plan  there  is.  It  was  that  nobody  pay  any- 
body anything.  So  that  being  an  improvement  over  Young's 
plan,  why  it's  the  one  Europe  is  working  under  now. 

Well,  Mr.  Young  called  me  up  and  asked  me  to  talk 
on  this  program.  I  told  him  I  was  very  particular  who  I 
appeared  with,  and  who  would  be  the  other  speakers?  He 
said,  "Would  Mr.  Hoover  be  all  right?" 

I  told  him  I  would  think  it  over.  So  I  did.  I  looked  up 
everything  about  him  and  inquired  and  found  that  after  dis- 
counting about  two  thirds  that  the  Democrats  said  about 
him,  I  had  nothing  much  to  lose  by  appearing  with  him. 
So  I  took  a  chance. 

So  if  we  do  all  right  today,  there's  liable  to  be  a  new 
team  on  the  radio — Hoover  and  Rogers. 

I  told  him  to  get  Mr.  Coolidge  in  it,  he  would  be  selling 
some  insurance.  Mexico's  president  is  about  to  resign, 
Spain's  resigned,  Chili  had  a  crate  of  "em  lately,  so  that 
leaves  Mr.  Hoover  the  "dean  of  Presidents." 

Mr.  Hoover  has  done  some  splendid  work  for  us  lately. 
He  rounded  up  the  bankers  and  told  'em  if  they  wanted 
to  continue  to  get  8  and  10  per  cent  from  the  yokels  they'd 
better  start  letting  out  some  dough  without  the  security  of 
a  right  eye  and  three  ribs.  He  teld  'em  to  melt  some  frozen 
assets. 

A  frozen  asset  is  just  a  banker's  mistake.  Anyhow,  he 
sent  'em  home  renewing  notes. 

So  now  things  are  different.  Everybody  is  holding  their 
own.  In  fact  that's  just  what's  the  matter  with  the  country. 
Everybody  is  holding  their  own  and  won't  let  go. 

We  used  to  be  told  that  depression  was  a  state  of  mind 
but  starvation  has  changed  that  impression.  Depression  is 
a  state  of  health.  It'*  moved  from  the  mind  to  the  stomach. 


And  it  ain't  really  depression  either.  It's  just  a  return  to 
normalcy.  We  are  just  getting  back  to  earth  and  it  don't 
look  natural  to  us  any  more.  We  are  back  to  two-bit  meali 
and  cotton  underwear,  and  off  the  $1.50  steaks  and  silk 
under-rompers. 

The  trouble  with  us  is  America  is  just  muscle-bound 
from  holding  a  steering-wheel.  The  only  place  we  are 
calloused  from  work  is  the  botttom  of  our  driving  toe. 

Now  everybody  has  a  scheme  to  relieve  unemployment. 
Now,  there  is  just  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that's  for  every- 
body to  go  to  work.  Where?  Why,  right  where  you  are. 
Look  around.  You  see  a  lot  of  things  to  do,  weeds  to  be 
cut,  fences  to  be  fixed,  lawns  to  be  mowed,  filling  stations 
to  be  robbed,  gangsters  to  be  catered  to — there  are  a  million 
little  odds  and  ends  right  under  your  eye  that  an  idle  man 
can  turn  his  hand  to  every  day. 

Of  course,  he  won't  get  paid  for  it,  but  he  won't  get 
paid  for  not  doing  it.  My  theory  is  that  it  will  keep  him 
in  practice  in  case  something  does  show  up.  You  can  lay 
off  so  long  that  you  can  lose  the  habit,  so  keep  practicing  so 
work  won't  be  a  novelty  when  it  does  come.  You  eat  just 
as  much  loafing  as  you  do  working.  In  fact,  more;  you  got 
more  time. 

THE  trouble  with  us  today  is  we  are  in  such  bad  shape 
that  it  takes  us  all  day  to  tell  about  it.  We  keep  yawn- 
ing and  yapping  for  the  good  old  days  of  '26,  '27  and  '28. 
Well,  we  might  just  as  well  wake  up,  for  those  cuckoo 
rimes  are  not  coming  back  any  more.  How  we  all  escaped 
a  lunatic  asylum  during  that  time  is  more  than  we  know 
now.  We  paid  a  dollar  down  on  everything  under  the  sun 
that  anybody  had  to  sell.  I  had  a  fifty-cent  equity  in  every 
lot  in  Beverly  Hills. 

Now  here  we  are  worrying  and  reading  in  the  papers 
about  a  hundred  different  problems  that  they  got  us  all 
excited  about  and  making  us  believe  they  amount  to  some- 
thing. This  country  has  got  just  one  problem.  It's  not  the 
balancing  of  Mr.  Mellon 's  budget  (that's  his  worry,  not 
ours).  It  is  not  the  League  of  Nations  that  you  read  a  lot 
about.  It's  not  the  silver  question.  Not  one  of  those  things 
mean  a  thing  in  the  world  to  us  as  long  as  we  have  seven 
million  of  our  own  out  of  work. 

That's  our  only  problem,  and  to  arrange  the  affairs  of 
this  prosperous  country  (yes,  prosperous  right  now),  to  so 
arrange  it  so  that  a  man  that  wants  to  work  can  get  work, 
and  give  him  a  more  equal  division  of  the  wealth  the  country 
produces.  Now  if  our  big  men  in  the  next  year  can't  fix 
that — well,  they  just  ain't  big  men,  that's  all. 

What  does  all  this  yapping  about  disarmament  amount 
to,  compared  to  your  own  people  that  haven't  worked  in 
two  years?  What  does  prohibition  amount  to,  if  your 
neighbor's  children  are  not  eating?  It's  food,  not  drink, 
is  our  problem  now.  We  were  so  afraid  the  poor  people 
might  drink,  now  we  fixed  it  (Continued  on  page  219) 
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By  LOUIS  STARK 

Editorial  staff   The  New   York    Times 


'AST  year  in  these  columns  I  said  that  unemployment 
hung  like  a  wraith  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
Boston  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  This  year,  when  the  delegates  met  at  Vancouver, 
at  the  fifty-first  annual  convention,  the  wraith  was  still 
present — only  m»re  so. 

Just  as  unemployment  was  almost  the  sole  subject  when 
two  delegates  met  at  the  'Boston  convention,  so  was  it  the 
outstanding  topic  among  delegates  at  the  Vancouver  meet- 
ing. With  this  difference — that  at  Vancouver  the  delegates 
looked  back  on  another  dispiriting  year  of  unemployment 
and  ahead  to  they  knew  not  what. 

At  Boston  the  reports  and  resolutions  recounted  the  evil 
effects  of  a  year  of  unemployment  and  in  the  Building 
Trades  Department,  at  least,  there  was  some  sharp  criticism 
of  the  federal  government  for  alleged  laxity  in  speeding 
public  works,  for  failing  to  get  behind  the  three  Wagner 
employment  measures  and  even  criticism  of  President  Hoover 
himself.  Several  days  after  the  Building  Trades  heads  had 
had  their  say  on  what  they  considered  the  sins  of  omission 
by  the  nation's  chief  executive,  Mr.  Hoover  himself  ad- 
dressed the  Federation  convention  and  preached  the  gospel 
of  "individualism." 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Hoover  returned  to  Washington 
after  his  round  of  speeches,  including  the  one  at  Boston, 
that  he  announced  the  appointment  of  Arthur  Woods  to 
head  the  Federal  Employment  Committee.  How  the  na- 
tion muddled  through  last  year's  unemployment  difficulties 
was  a  matter  of  history  to  those  who  met  at  Vancouver 
beginning  October  5.  It  was  colorful  history,  too. 

Beset  by  the  additional  inroads  made  by  unemployment 
on  the  ranks  of  their  membership,  weakened  financially  by 
the  further  drains  on  their  treasuries  and  worried  and 
harassed  by  the  tales  of  misery  poured  into  their  ears  by 
their  members — some  unemployed  for  the  better  part  of 
two  years — organized  labor's  leaders  were, — well,  in  a 
somewhat  desperate  state  at  Vancouver. 

Aware  that  if  the  depression  lasted  another  year  union 
treasuries  would  be  further  depleted — some  drained  dry— 
the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  delegates  was  for  adequate 
unemployment  relief.  Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  there 
was  no  telling  when  the  depression  would  be  lifted,  that 
perhaps  three  or  five  years  would  elapse  before  a  return 
to  "normal,"  whatever  "normal"  may  mean  in  these  days. 

Adequate  relief  for  the  unemployed  was  one  of  the  main 
recommendations  of  the  officers  of  the  Metal  Trades  De- 
partment to  the  Federation  convention.  In  their  report  the 
officers  of  the  department  expressed  the  feeling  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  wealthy  would  con- 
tribute in  larger  volume  than  last  year  to  local  community 
chests.  It  was  therefore  asserted  that  because  unemploy- 
ment had  increased  in  the  last  winter  and  because  savings 
were  exhausted  more  extensive  relief  must  be  provided  this 
year.  The  officers  in  the  metal  trades  division  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  there  would  be  need  for  federal  relief  in 
more  than  one  part  of  the  United  States  this  winter  to 


prevent  cold  and  hungry  workmen  from  being  "driven  to 
desperation." 

The  cry  was  for  "action."  The  unemployment  program,  en- 
acted at  the  Boston  convention,  was  again  approved,  with 
some  additional  recommendations.  But  some  did  not  con- 
sider that  program  enough.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  a 
surprising  one,  hinging  on  the  debate  regarding  compulsory 
unemployment  insurance  under  federal  or  state  supervision. 

It  was  in  the  discussion  of  unemployment  insurance  that 
the  convention  reached  the  climax  of  its  deliberations.  As 
preliminary  to  the  debate  there  was  an  address  by  Senator — 
former  Secretary  of  Labor — James  J.  Davis  whose  attacks 
on  the  "dole"  were  resented  as  not  being  "cricket"  even 
by  some  who  opposed  unemployment  insurance  for  the 
American  labor  movement.  It  was  an  trgumentum  ad 
hominem  that  Mr.  Davis  made,  picking  out  the  more  or 
less  obvious  failings  of  the  system — which  even  the  British 
do  not  deny — and  failing  to  mention  some  of  the  elementary 
features  of  the  British  social-insurance  program  that  are 
to  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  The  British 
fraternal  delegates  were  compelled  to  inform  the  conven- 
tion of  some  things  about  unemployment  insurance  that  even 
a  former  secretary  of  labor  might  have  been  expected  to  know. 

All  this  was  preliminary.  On  the  day  before  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  the  Resolutions  Committee,  of  which  Mat- 
thew Woll  was  president  and  Victor  Olander  secretary, 
presented  a  report  opposing  unemployment  insurance  as 
"unsuited  to  our  political  and  economic  requirements  and 
unsatisfactory  to  American  working  men  and  women."  The 
committee  report  was  opposed  to  the  three  pro-insurance 
resolutions  offered  by  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Seattle  and  the  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers  Union  of  North  America. 

The  debate  on  the  report  lasted  all  day.  It  was  lively 
and  spirited.  While  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  outcome — 
that  the  insurance  proposals  would  be  rejected  as  they  were 
last  year — the  debate  and  the  vote  furnished  several  sur- 
prises. In  the  first  place,  instead  of  a  small  group  of  dele- 
gates representing  unions  insignificant  in  membership,  the 
proposal,  it  appeared,  had  made  much  progress  since  last 
year.  Adhering  to  the  demand  for  unemployment  insurance 
this  time  were  Daniel  J.  Tobin,  former  treasurer  of  the 
Federation  and  veteran  president  of  the  powerful  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  and  W.  D.  Mahon, 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and 
Electric  Railway  Employes. 

Both  Mahon  and  Tobin  are  men  of  the  Gompers  school, 
steeped  in  the  conservative  tradition  of  the  late  leader  with 
whom  they  had  been  closely  associated  for  many  years.  Their 
defection  to  the  cause  of  the  radical  wing  was  one  of  the 
upsets  of  the  convention  and  made  many  of  the  old-line  dele- 
gates sit  up  in  surprise  if  not  amazement ;  even  though  Mr. 
Tobin's  opposition  to  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee might  have  been  attributed,  to  some  extent,  to  his  "anti- 
Executive  Council"  attitude  in  recent  years. 

Offsetting    the    defection    from    conservative    ranks    pre- 
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sented  by  Tobin  and  Mahon  there  were  ranged  on  the 
other  side  William  Green,  president  of  the  Federation, 
Vice-president  Woll,  Charles  P.  Howard,  president  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  and  John  P.  Frey,  sec- 
retary of  the  Metal  Trades  Department. 

Mr.  Tobin  said  that  "there  is  not  a  labor  hating  institu- 
tion in  America,  from  General  Motors  down  to  the  small- 
est corporation ;  there  is  not  a  large  banking  firm  that  does 
not  stand  opposed  to  any  such  scheme  as  unemployment  in- 
surance." He  warned  that  "it  is  dangerous  when  the  bank- 
ers tell  us  we  can  be  fully  relied  upon  because  we  are  ex- 
ceptionally conservative  and  can  do  nothing  to  hurt  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  country.  Of  course  we  wouldn't  do  that 
anyway." 

Mr.  Tobin  emphasized  the  question  of  immediate  relief. 
Governmental  relief  and  not  "passing  the  hat"  by  "local 
community  funds"  was  the  keynote  of  his  address.  He 
sketched  the  outlines  of  events  that  led  to  the  moratorium 
declaration  by  President  Hoover,  of  the  quick  action  taken 
by  the  bankers  of  the  nation  in  forming  the  $500,000,000 
pool  to  stabilize  banking  and  credit  institution,  and  added 
that  "if  we  refuse  to  make  a  declaration  in  favor  of  help- 
ing those  millions  [of  our  membership  that  are  suffering] 
through  governmental  appropriation  or  otherwise  before  we 
leave  this  convention,"  it  would  "indeed  be  discouraging." 

]\/TR-  MAHON  confessed  that  after  forty  years  of  con- 
*  '  •*•  ferring  with  employers  on  matters  such  as  old-age 
pensions  he  had  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  relief  of 
this  sort  and  unemployment  insurance  could  come  only 
through  government  influence  and  direction.  He  declared 
flatly  that  he  could  see  no  way  of  meeting  the  problem  of 
unemployment  other  than  through  unemployment  insurance. 
Delegate  Olander  maintained  that  the  question  of  imme- 
diate relief  for  the  needy  was  confusing  the  issue.  He  in- 


terminated. 


The  claimant  is  given  an  opportunity  of 
E  miph)y^J  statement  if  the  reply  in- 
dicates thai  tyn$t  shpjjjdjnfftjje  allowed." 

Commenting    upon    the   German    system    the    Executive 
Council  said: 

The  insured  ^otteWvHo  fc^es  &s*joft  is  expected  to  report 
to  the  unemployment  office  in  person.  He  presents  a  written 
statement  from,  his  ^st  employer  and  applies  for  work.  Un- 
employment' imis.t  T5fri  involuntary.  .  .  .  Persons  refusing  to  ac- 
cept jobs  may  lose  benefits.  When  he  has  received  benefits 
for  nine'  weeks'  Tie  cannot'  decline  employment  in  occupations 
other  than  his  own.  If  his  work  is  highly  seasonal  he  has  to 
accept  a' position  cutsid^jhisirityft  ^Fftdejn  -Jess  than  ipine- 
or  lose/befits,;  bn,J(jd  aj|Io}  rfjiw 
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throughout  the  United  States  the  right"  .to  l.ve,  ,must  provide 
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.  -  ,   7^J]T7.  in   the  convention. 

quired  whether  the  delegates  had  so  far  lost  their  virtue  and      Speaking  with  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  sentiment  of 

he  various  international  unions,  supplemented  by  informa.: 
ion  gained   directly  by  inquiries  'after'  die  vote  .h'ad   D&en 


were  so  desperate  in  their  desire  to  feed  the  hungry  that  they 
thought  of  nothing  else,  "regardless  of  consequences."  He 
reiterated  that  the  report  of  his  committee  declared  that  un- 


was  led  to  believe  that  a  rolkall  would  have  dis- 
employment  insurance  would  interfere  with  the  liberty  of.  close,d  something  like  eleven  thousand  to  twelve  thousand 
the  individual  worker  and  would  result  in  the  employer  votes  for  .unemployment  insurance',!  a  more  -shan  formidable 
increasing  his  hold  over  the  worker.  His  argument  in  this  minority^  ,  ,.y>, 
direction  was,  in  effect,  that  the  British  system  obtained  in,  ,  Wjhat  ,was  just^as  important  perhaps. . as 'mtr'<S3S$k  i 


a  country  where  a  larger  proportion  of  workers  were  or-  was  the  clear  indication    that  unless  adequate 

ganized  than  obtained  in  the  United  States.     In  England  a  forthcoming  quickly  and  unless  measures  were  taken 

man  applying  for  unemployment  benefit  has  to  take  wi^h  dustry  to  speed  up  employment,  some  of  the  leader: 

him  a  statement  from  his  employer  giving  the  reason  why  rate,  would  not  be  responsible  for  what  another  year  mig 

employment  was  terminated  and  the  claimant,  he  said,  Ml  bring.  § 

i  iii  r>  Bkuj    L      -j    "QQ    on    Slid     ynixi  r    •vn-i 

given  a  chance  to  comment  upon  the  employer  s  statement'.          oo  strong  did  the  tide  apparently  swing  to\vard  unerjfujlby- 

"That  sort  of  provision  may  work  in  a  country  like  Great  ment  insurance  and  so  impatient  were  the  speakers^fcvetf 

Britain,  where  the  number  of  organized  workers  is  much  those  who  opposed  the  measure— with  what  they  considered 

larger  proportionately  than  the  United  States,"  he  contin-  to  be  "inadequate  relief"  that  greW^!e^iif¥'vjWi/'  brought 
ued.    "That  sort  of  proposal  used  in  America,  with  the 
industrial  corporations  that  we  have  here  and  into  whi 


great      to  bear  on   the  Executive  Council  to  formulate  a  demand 
hich      upon  Congress  for  early  action   by  direct  appropriation  — 


trade  unionism  has  as  yet  made  no  headway,  would  be  fatal  "millions,    billions    if    necessary"  —  for    relief.     Mr. 

to  our  organization's  efforts  in  the  future."  made  a  statement  to  that  effect  in  the  convention  hall,  wfnd- 

The  necessity  for  registration  of  some  sort  at  an  employ^?  .ing  ^p  the  debate,  and  when  fM  Executive"'  Council  held  its 

ment   exchange  or  otherwise   and   the   requirement   that   a  regular  meeting  following  the  adjournment  of  the  conven- 

workman  carry  a  book  or  certificate  of  identification,  was  tion  itiwas  decided  formally  to  make  such  a  demand  upon 

the  anvil  upon  which  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Green  and^Mr.  Congress. 

Woll,  hammered  their  argument.     They  submitted  reports  It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  a  pfretfirtion'sfe'  t6'  tffe  go'ikse 

of  the  British  and  German  unemployment  scheme  covering  of  the  convention  next  year  on  the  subject  of  unemploymemf 

^  ' 


this  point.     For  the  former,  a  recent  report  of  the  BritishnsuFance.    That  is  ^n  the'  knees  of  the  gods  and 
minister  of  labor  was  quoted  as  follows:   "In  every  case  the     outcome  of  the  industrial-economic-political-finan^tal 
employer  is  asked  to  give  the  reason   why  employment  is  ration  of  the  world  in  the  next  twelve  months. 


Ere  We  Meet  Again 

The  American  Legion  and  Child  Welfare 

By  J.  PRENTICE  MURPHY 

Executive  Secretary,  the  Children's  Bureau,  Philadelphia 


'T'S  a  red  hot  night  1  The  long  train  of  Pullman 
sleepers  is  crowded  with  folks  bound  for  the  Annual 
National  Convention  of  the  American  Legion.  Ac- 
carding  to  the  usual  fare  of  the  weatherman  this  night 
should  have  been  cool.  The  last  week  of  September  lacked 
its  accustomed  sparkling  days.  Detroit  delivered  about  every- 
thing else  it  could  to  th«  smooth  running  of  this  conv«n- 
ti»n,  but  the  forces  of  nature  contributed  an  appalling  heat. 

The  passengers  on  this  train  are  talkative,  relaxed  and 
chummy.  There  is  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  mothers  and  wives. 
One  man  is  bringing  hi»  bride.  We  are  quickly  introduced 
because  for  a  moment  he  thought  he  recognized  a  friend  he 
had  not  seen  since  the  return  from  France.  A  white-haired 
mother  watches  with  amusement  the  antics  of  her  son's 
friends.  He  confides  over  a  cigar  "My  mother  is  'nuts'  on 
the  Legion.  Two  of  my  brothers  died  in  France.  The  whole 
of  the  Legion  might  go  crazy,  but  it  would  be  all  right, 
so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  if  I  keep  straight.  Of  course  she 
knows  that  some  of  the  fellows  won't  keep  very  straight, 
but  again  she  understands  and  doesn't  worry." 

Later  we  talked  to  this  mother.  Apparently  she  is  a  per- 
«on  of  keen  intelligence  and  much  interested  in  the  welfare 
agencies  of  the  southwestern  Pennsylvania  community  in 
which  she  lives.  She  has  dropped  for  the  minute  her  worries 
about  unemployed  miners  and  their  needy  wives  and  chil- 
dren. "They  won't  be  out  of  my  mind,  I  guess,  for  months 
and  months." 

We  sit  in  at  a  very  good  impromptu  pantomime  show  in 
the  observation  car.  A  Slavish  boy,  with  considerable  acting 
ability,  takes  off  a  much  remembered,  but  not  too  much 
loved   overseas  officer.    The  scene  is  a   "Y"   dance  some- 
where in  France.  The  emphasized  mannerisms  of  the  absent 
officer  cause  howls  of  laughter.    One  nervous  passenger  de- 
parts for  his  berth,  but  his  anxiety  was  illfounded  so  far  as 
this  group  is  concerned.    Far  into 
the  night  there  is  singing  and  sto- 
ries; a  little  drinking,  but  no  ob- 
servable intoxication.    One  man  in 
the  party  enjoys  himself  by  explod- 
ing half  a  dozen  caps  every  time  the 
train  stops,  but  this  is,  in  part,  an 
emotional    release   and    also,   as   he 
confides,  a  means  for  getting  even 
with   a  "stuffed-shirt,   snoopy"   Le- 
gionnaire   who    went    to    bed    the 
moment  he  got  on   the  train,   and 
who  belongs  to  the  Legion  but  not 
because  he  likes  it. 

The  men  with  whom  I  talked 
are  friendly.  To  some  of  them  the 
week  in  Detroit  comes  a*  a  "break" 
in  the  midst  of  business  and  other 


worries.  If  this  trainload  of  passengers  represents  a  cross- 
section  of  the  United  States,  then  the  average  is  high.  Some 
questions  are  raised  as  to  how  the  press  will  write  up  the 
Detroit  convention.  Regrets  are  expressed  over  the  fact  that 
the  wet  fringe  will  lead  to  renewed  misrepresentations.  One 
man  stresses  the  fact  that  the  Legion  membership  is  no  more 
selective  than  were  the  men  who  served  in  the  armies  of 
the  United  States  during  the  war.  There  is  a  keen  dis- 
cussion as  to  just  how  far  any  big  convention  disturbs  the 
everyday  life  of  the  city  in  which  it  happens  to  meet.  Per- 
haps the  financial  gain  is  slight,  yet  high-powered  and  ably 
run  convention  bureaus  throughout  the  land  never  seem  to 
grow  weary  in  extending  invitations  to  national  organizations. 

THE  general  tenor  of  the  conversations  is  not  that  of 
i 


reformers,  but  this  lack  may  indicate  strength  rather 
than  weakness.  The  fact  that  we  are  not  a  member  of  the 
Legion  or  entitled  to  membership  does  not  affect  the  spirit 
of  hospitality.  We  develop  a  common  interest  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  Legion  is  trying  to  do  for  children.  One  jolly 
person  is  a  member  of  his  department's  Child  Welfare 
Committee.  He  is  also  the  treasurer  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties in  his  town.  He  is  planning  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Conference  of  the  Legion. 

This  is  not  a  night  for  early  retiring.  One  does  not  meet 
so  many  friends  every  night  in  the  year,  nor  does  one  have 
so  good  a  chance  to  escape  from  the  daily  grind.  However, 
with  songs  here  and  there  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  go  to  bed 
to  prepare  for  Detroit. 

The    Union    Station    is   crowded.     Trains    are    arriving 
literally  from  the  four  corners  of  the  United   States   and 
folks  are  coming  from  distant  islands.    It  would  be  worth 
a  long  trip  just  to  observe  the  different  types  as  they  pass 
by;  the  men  from  Massachusetts,  Texas,  California,  Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia,  Montana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Colorado 
and   other  states.    The   music  is   infectious!     One   realizes 
again  that  our  flag  is  a  thing  of  beauty!    The  regimental 
colors,  many  of  which  were  carried  in  France,  light  up  wait- 
ing rooms,  sidewalks,  streets.    A  blind  veteran,  with  a  few 
insignia  from  this  country  and  France,  is  led  into  the  wait- 
ing-room.   He  is  surrounded  by  friends,  quickly  recognizing 
each  one  by  the  voice.    Rarely  have  I  seen 
a  finer  face.    Apparently  to  him  this  is  a 
sort  of  spiritual  pilgrimage!   Another  vet- 
eran, minus  a  leg  and  an  eye,  comes  by. 
He  likewise  is  surrounded  by  friends.    He 
has  enough  mirth  for  a  dozen  men. 

Outside  there  is  a  continuous  marching 
of   men.    Across   the   way   a   church    has 
opened  its  doors.    Many  people  are  enter- 
ing, for  this  is  Sunday.    One  hears  part 
From  a  dr»wine  by  a  Legionnaire      °f  the  organ  prelude.    It  is'drowned  out 
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by  the  music  of  a  band  playing  Sousa's  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever.  A  hymn  wafts  out  from  the  church.  The  few  bars 
we  catch  sound  like  Ten  Thousand  Times  Ten  Thousand. 
More  men  march  by.  There  is  music — music  everywhere! 
There  are  men — thousands  of  them — possibly  a  total  of 
a  hundred  thousand  Legionnaires  in  the  city.  In  more  ways 
than  can  be  described  they  have  taken  possession  of  this — 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country. 

The  local  press  carries  leading  articles  as  to  the  law  and 
order  aspects  of  the  convention.  Ralph  T.  O'Neill,  com- 
mander of  the  Legion,  is  quoted  in  a  statement  challenging 
those  who  "have  attempted  to  prepare  the  country  for  a 
gigantic  debauch.  .  .  ."  The  Legion  "never  will  be  offered 
as  an  excuse  for  unlawful  conduct."  The  city  has  made 
extraordinary  plans  for  the  convention.  Many  temporary 
structures  have  been  erected.  Some  of  the  main  streets  have 
been  transformed  into  open-air  museums  of  mementoes  re- 
calling war  days.  The  streets  are  jammed  with  pedestrians. 
Motor  traffic  is  slow  and  at  times  quite  stationary.  The 
leading  churches,  representing  different  sects  and  denomina- 
tions, have  advertised  special  services  on  this,  the  opening 
day.  We  are  told  that  these  services  have  been  well  at- 
tended— many  of  them  crowded  with  visitors,  but  outside 
all  day,  and  far  into  the  night,  are  the  marching  men ;  the 
many  bands;  the  music-filled  air;  the  innumerable  groups 
of  reunited  friends;  the  spectators. 

One  hears  the  screech  of  a  motor  cop's  horn,  followed  by 
others;  the  resplendent  car  of  the  national  commander  dashes 
by.  One  becomes  more  aware  of  the  increasing  importance 
which  attaches  to  this  office  in  the  civic  and  social  activities 
of  the  forty-eight  states.  Unusual  considerations  are  ac- 
corded the  national  commander.  He  represents  in  his  person 
and  in  his  office  a  rising  tide  of  influences  of  which  no  one 
can  afford  to  be  ignorant.  The  more  than  one  million  mem- 
bers of  the  Legion  have  programs,  only  a  few  of  which  have 
crashed  through  Congress.  Those  who  are  directing  the 
national,  state  and  local  programs  carry  grave  responsibili- 
ties. To  what  extent  they  will  lead  or  be  driven  is  for  the 
future  to  tell. 

I"  EGIONNAIRES  in  an  annual  convention  lead  a  gold- 
-•— '  fish  existence.  The  delights  of  privacy  are  not  a  part 
of  convention  week.  Those  who  offend  in  personal  conduct 
perform  before  a  packed  house.  No  act  and  no  line  by  some 
inconspicuous  member  on  the  stage  is  missed  by  the  audience. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  turn  the  white  light  which  is 
beating  on  this  city  and  its  visitors  on  any  American  com- 
munity. Some  of  the  scenes  would  not  be  very  lovely,  but 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Legion,  some  of  the  most  effective  and 
socially  wise  activities  would  not  lend  themselves  too  easily 
to  public  display. 

The  general  sessions  of  the  Legion  will  be  concerned 
with  a  program  which  includes  subjects  such  as  are  being 
discussed  by  conferences  of  social  workers,  legislative  groups, 
business  organizations  and  chambers  of  commerce.  The 
Legion  from  time  to  time  will  commit  itself  in  approval  or 
disapproval  of  programs  of  action.  It  will  be  quoted  as 
supporting  or  favoring  measures  which  enter  into  the  daily 
thoughts  of  every  citizen.  Undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the 
Legion  in  these  annual  gatherings  goes  "on  the  record"  gives 
it  added  power.  It  is  not  solely  a  forum.  In  this  regard  it 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  mention 


only  a  few  of  such  bodies.  One  wonders  whether  social 
workers  through  their  state  and  national  gatherings,  through 
their  professional  organizations,  might  not  gain  an  influence 
and  play  still  more  effective  parts  in  our  social  life  if  they 
were  less  forum-minded. 

The  Child  Welfare  Conference  of  the  Legion  opens  its 
special  sessions  in  the  Masonic  Temple.  Six  hundred  people 
are  crowded  into  a  room  which  on  a  cool  day  might  com- 
fortably hold  three  hundred.  The  program  lasts  for  two 
hours  and  a  half.  The  audience  is  composed  of  men  and 
women  who  have  developed  and  are  responsible  for  the 
Legion's  family-  and  child-welfare  programs.  Many  social 
workers  are  present.  The  setting  and  the  spirit  of  the  meet- 
ing are  such  as  one  meets  in  general  social  welfare  gather- 
ings. The  half  million  members  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  play  important  parts  in  the  work  of  the  Legion's 
National  Child  Welfare  Division.  The  chairman  of  this 
meeting  is  Emma  C.  Puschner,  director  of  the  Division. 
Associated  with  her  in  running  this  meeting  are  Edwin 
E.  Hollenback,  chairman  of  the  National  Child  Welfare 
Committee;  Milt  D.  Campbell,  vice-chairman,  and  the  fol- 
lowing chairmen  of  the  five  areas:  John  D.  Crowley,  Dr. 
Sam  A.  Loveman,  Jack  W.  Tyson,  Tom  S.  McConnell, 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Waiters;  and  Louise  W.  Williams,  chairman 
of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Auxiliary. 

THERE  is  an  informality  about  this  meeting  which  may 
be  characteristic  of  all  Legion  meetings.  The  Child 
Welfare  Division  has  had  a  crowded  year.  It  has  been  con- 
cerned with  problems  which  affect  the  whole  field  of  child 
welfare:  family  preservation;  family  relief;  foster  care  of 
children  in  institutions  and  families,  with  special  stress  on 
the  latter  type  of  care;  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
children;  research  and  long-range  planning  all  enter  into 
the  picture.  The  national  committees  are  working  commit- 
tees; from  the  chairman  down  much  service  is  exacted. 
Membership  on  the  national  committees  is  highly  esteemed. 
These  people  are  well  informed. 

The  reports  of  conferences  held  in  each  of  the  five  areas 
have  been  submitted  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  There  is 
ready  for  each  delegate  a  printed  report  of  the  national 
chairman.  It  is  brief  and  to  the  point.  It  emphasizes  funda- 
mental standards.  There  is  also  submitted  the  report  of  the 
national  director  and  a  detailed  report  of  the  vice-chairman 
on  the  Legion's  legislative  program  for  children,  state  by 
state,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  Washington. 

Greetings  are  extended  from  important  Legion  and  Aux- 
iliary members.  Mrs.  Williams  makes  a  brief  report.  What 
she  says  bears  further  study  in  view  of  her  picturing  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Legjon  is  fostering  the  services  of  vol- 
unteers to  aid  children.\  Sherman  W.  Child  speaks.  He  had 
much  to  do  in  the  creation  of  the  Minnesota  Children's  Code. 
Like  the  other  speakers,  he  is  brief  and  to  the  point.  One 
would  like  to  know  them  all  better.  C.  W.  Areson,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Humane  Society,  recounts 
the  birth  of  the  Legion's  child-welfare  program.  It  is  an 
important  statement.  Some  day  it  will  appear  in  a  history 
of  child  welfare  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  mere  chance  that  the  thoughtful  men  and  women  who 
are  concerned  with  this  phase  of  the  Legion's  activities  are 
engaged  on  an  outpouring  of  well  grounded  child-welfare 
programs,  in  contrast  with  something  more  bombastic  and 
less  fundamental  which  might  have  been  tried.  Mies 
Puschner  and  her  associates  have  done  a  good  job.  The 
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-,..--.....  .rriPW1016  Roosevelt^ips.^to.  the;  meeting.    He  has 

.^ju^t  jarrived  from  Pp^fp^jco.^^His^par.k  jn  the  program  is 
as  interesting  as  any.    One  notices  a^r^n  frailty  of  build. 
j-He.j.tells  the  storjj; of, ^ process; jin-  iPcjrjUjJlico.    He  pictures 
garjryJimgfr^rqblcms  but  it;  Js  .e^d^er^' tfia^  he  and  others  are 

-nW^JSt  a;j%%an4>  ^"FS  .F8nfr?KP-  There  are  gains  and 
",  are  .heartening.   He  speaks.  sJciwJiyj  distinctly,  modestly, 
is  impressed  by  his  use  of  EngUsh^and  an  appealing  tone 
Yo.jcCjjjH^.has  a  curious  way  of  gesturing,  cocking  his 
forefingers   so   that   one   can    easily    imagine   that   there   is 
in  eac,h,;bjandjl  'j'hirty  minutes -pass  like  five, 
ter  is.,re*d  frprp  President  Hoover.  He  congratulates 
ion,  through.  Edvvin,  .jEJt,)^olj,enback,  for  its  activities 
£|aj,gfJ9d  ItftpT  and  is  well  received. 
Oyflfc^ppenie^through  sessions  which 
r^ret4ayf,[)Np.!o^e,,engaged  in  children's  work 
"penceflnfiyljiat^rig  from  these  meetings, 
pi  jflha^Sjhjejng  done  by  non-Legion 
rhq[^ft£fEinpay  well  reciprocate. 

£^1$.  if,  anything  still  more  crowded. 

(il^fee0mafching  men;  the,. fl^gs,-ythe  -music,  the  spectators  are 
ngJj^ijAer§|rn,.Hpiy  co£nm,Ofl,t}he,  purposes  are  no  one  knows. 

.•^&^k;^°3Hjw*^«?ir}pftfe^Ta;Slf/cross-s«:tion  °f  America. 
From   top   to  bottom   this  is  what  we  are.     "Many   men 

^TO^^ifti^^rrasr^'buk'^cbinrifon  dangers,  accepted  with 
blirfO  grIT    .agnilssm  noigxl   HE 


different  degrees  of  willingness,  they  fuse  for  the  moment. 

As  we  slowly  wend  our  way  for  a  home-bound  train  we 
pass  a  gaily  bedecked  band  of  musicians  which,  according  to 
one  bystander,  can  play  but  not  walk.  Later  we  cross  the 
tracks  of  three  tired  and  irresponsible  veterans  meandering 
back — the  fairies  alone  can  tell  whither.  Their  helmets  and 
heavy  woolen  uniforms  are  not  for  evening  temperatures 
still  over  ninety.  One  of  them  remarks — prayer  or  impreca- 
tion, take  your  choice — "My  God,  it's  hotter'n  hell." 

This  is  not  the  whole  picture — it  is  what  one  person  saw. 
In  any  judgments  as  to  what  went  on  in  Detroit  during  this 
week  we  might  remind  ourselves,  "To  be  merciful,  for 
each  man  is  having  a  hard  fight." 

But  the  folks  in  the  Masonic  Temple  had  interests  of  a 
higher  order.  They,  and  the  great  host  they  represent,  live 
on  another  plane.  They  would  accept  the  thought,  let  us 
hope,  that  all  of  us,  viewing  the  job  of  the  present  and  fac- 
ing the  unknown  problems  of  the  years  ahead,  will  echo  the 
words  of  Henry  Ahmitt  Brown,  inscribed  on  the  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Arch  at  Valley  Forge: 

And  here  in  this  place  of  sacrifice,  in  this  vale  of  humiliation, 
in  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of  that  death  out  of  which  the  life 
of  America  rose  regenerate  and  free,  let  us  believe  with  an 
abiding  faith  that  to  them  union  will  seem  as  dear  and  liberty 
as  sweet  and  progress  as  glorious  as  they  were  to  our  father* 
and  are  to  you  and  me,  and  that  the  institutions  which  hare 
made  us  happy,  preserved  by  the  virtue  of  our  children,  shall 
bless  the  remotest  generations  of  the  time  to  come. 
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THAT  trie  depression  is  doing  to  successful  busi- 
ness    and    professipnal    women — teachers,    social 
iMH-k^rs,,  4°Wrpi>  artists,    nurses,    shop-keepers, 
^jes, ..rruisiciaiis.— is  brought  out  in  a  study  just 
;  bjf,  t^eKAmqr fatk  Woman's  Association  of  New 
of  its  4800  members  participated. 
3,-fTKe  »ttry*y,^(9gl!>(ptiafiti'[Spi;ing  as  a  contribution  to  the  work 

ttee  on  Unemployment,  was 
; ItbsJ  ,ej{tentnoliTunemployment  within  this  group; 
to  learn  how  Iqngjji^fefiindividuals  remained  unemployed, 
-/. what, theyo lost  in:ear<oings  and  how  they  met  the  situation. 
JclThfe  A«o\^?ir  A*i it  repf«(s«ntative  of  women  only  in  the  upper 
•*f!fevds!j(tifiierhpIpyfrtenl!//M'hose  median  earned  incomes  are 
-I<$8<J3O«- ,"jP»e«qMestK»nH<Hi-«s  were  returned  between  February 
bell  add  MArfs^iI^iirdJlvs'/by  individuals  engaged  in  150  differ- 

occupations. 

l' average  experience,  a  small  propor- 
biitiacss:  i  and   professional   women  considered 
?.irasoX>Tsy»gle>agreijprnhflMe  been   thrown   out   of   work.     Un- 
nBenQphfymant7<8t!im»t«tlfor  Greater  New  York  show  that  13 
vr*o«flfofpttri  QWiti'pf  fefll/wage-earners  were  unemployed  at  the 
time  the  data  fbr  .{his  study  were  collected,  while  6.2  per 

of  the  American  Woman's  As- 
. reported. loss  of  employment.  The  study  also  dis- 
o:clfasedf>!l»6w*»eir»!jtha;t  approximately  half  of  the  group  are 
bnenptejrddioriiK-:!endo.wed  or  tax-supported  organizations 
i. libraries, •  civil  service  and  so  on)  and  it  was  their 
sbcurity.  asi<  compared  with  workers  in  commercial 


and  industrial  organizations  which  cut  down  the  percentage 
of  unemployment. 

Thus  ii  per  cent  of  the  women  who  in  1929  were  em- 
ployed by  commercial  enterprises,  12  per  cent  of  those  em- 
ployed by  manufacturers  and  14  per  cent  of  those  working 
for  transportation  and  communication  companies  were  out 
of  their  regular  jobs  at  the  time  the  study  was  completed. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the  teachers  and 
other  workers  in  educational  institutions,  1.2  per  cent  of 
the  employes  in  government  service  and  4.2  per  cent  of 
women  in  semi-public  institutions  were  unemployed.  Many 
a  librarian  in  boom  days  envied  the  woman  advertiser  who 
could  afford  taxicabs  and  a  squirrel  coat.  But  now  the 
librarian,  secure  in  her  job,  hears  tales  of  woe  from  friends 
who  once  considered  her  occupation  ill  rewarded.  The  only 
types  of  business  enterprise  which  compare  in  security  to 
the  salaried  worker  with  non-commercial  organizations  are 
the  ones  dealing  in  food  or  shelter  or  both,  such  as  tea 
rooms,  cafeterias  and  hotels. 

The  survey  disproved  two  theories  widely  held.  Most 
people  believe  that  the  younger  the  worker  the  greater  her 
likelihood  of  keeping  her  job.  But  judged  from  the  stand- 
point of  age,  these  figures  reveal  that  there  was  relatively  more 
unemployment  among  women  under  thirty-five  (9.3  percent) 
than  among  those  over  thirty-five  (5.1  per  cent).  Moreover, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  employers  discriminate 
against  married  women  living  with  their  husbands.  Ap- 
parently such  is  not  the  case.  Of  the  women  holding  posi- 
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tions  at  the  time  of  the  study,  6.4  per  cent  were  married, 
and  of  the  unemployed  women,  6.2  per  cent  married. 

The  second  phase  of  the  situation,  that  of  decreased  earn- 
ings, was  shown  to  involve  a  far  greater  number.  More 
than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  group  reported  loss  of  earned 
income.  The  women  most  drastically  affected  were  those 
conducting  an  independent  business  or  profession.  More 
than  half  of  this  group  reported  a  falling  off  in  earnings. 
Salaried  women  in  commerce  and  industry  represented  the 
group  next  in  importance  among  those  thus  affected.  Nearly 
13  per  cent  of  those  in  manufacturing  and  18.7  per  cent 
of  those  in  transportation  and  communication  suffered  salary 
reductions.  On  the  other  hand  only  6.8  per  cent  of  all 
those  reporting  had  had  bonus  cuts.  Because  the  majority 
of  the  club  members  are  engaged  in  executive,  clerical,  sales 
and  professional  work,  it  is  not  surprising  that  loss  of  salary 
through  layoffs  for  indefinite  periods  was  quite  exceptional 
and  only  1.3  per  cent  of  the  members  stated  that  they  had 
been  forced  to  take  vacations  without  pay. 

At  a  time  when  the  demand  for  workers  professionally 
trained  to  administer  relief  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
social  agencies  has  more  than  doubled,  contributions  to  the 
support  of  these  organizations  have  lagged  behind  the  in- 
creased need  they  have  been  called  on  to  meet.  As  a  result 
the  social  worker  has  been  pressed  for  extra  work  at  reduced 
pay.  Of  the  social  workers  included  in  this  study,  16.7  per 
cent  reported  lowered  salaries.  These  were  all  professional 
social  workers,  and  included  no  clerical  assistants.  So  far 
as  retaining  their  positions  is  concerned,  however,  the  group 
was  more  fortunate  than  many  others.  When  this  survey 
was  concluded,  93.2  per  cent  of  the  social  workers  participat- 
ing in  the  study  were  holding  their  jobs. 

Usually  by  curtailing  expenditure,  sacrifice  of  pleasures 
and  luxuries  and  the  strictest  attention  to  the  budget,  women 
still  employed  but  at  lowered  salary  can  weather  the  eco- 
nomic storm.  But  what  of  those  whose  wage  was  entirely 
cut  off?  The  findings  in  this  survey  showed  that  up  to 
February  i,  1931  women  flung  out  of  work  typically  re- 
mained unemployed  for  eight  months.  Of  every  ten,  four 


were  unable  to  find  any  sort  of  job  to  tide  them  over,  three 
found  positions  for  one  month  or  less  and  three  secured 
temporary  work  of  longer  duration.  Ninety-six  per  cent 
of  those  who  had  experienced  unemployment  had  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  up  their  usual  standard  of  living. 

These  women  who  lost  excellent  positions  have  met  their 
emergency  by  taking  less  desirable  rooms,  wearing  old 
clothes,  eating  cheaper  food,  giving  up  all  recreation  except 
what  is  offered  without  charge  by  the  city  and  by  their 
own  club.  Even  so,  practically  the  entire  group  report  that 
they  are  using  their  savings  in  order  to  live  and  a  large 
number  have  had  to  borrow  funds.  Many  highly  trained 
people  have  been  glad  to  accept  routine  work  at  a  low  wage 
as  a  temporary  expedient. 

Material  from  the  survey  clearly  indicates  that,  although 
the  possession  of  an  A.B.  degree  offers  no  immunity  against 
unemployment,  risk  of  being  laid  off  tends  to  diminish  in 
proportion  to  education.  Moreover,  length  of  service  of 
four  years  or  more  with  one  employer  is  good  insurance 
against  losing  a  job  in  periods  of  depression. 

AS  for  the  relation  of  salary  to  unemployment,  the  survey 
•**•  indicates  that  women  at  the  two  extremes  bear  the 
heaviest  proportion  of  it.  In  this  group  where  the  median 
earned  income  is  $3030,  15.8  per  cent  normally  earn  $1000 
to  $2000  a  year,  while  1.7  per  cent  are  on  the  "$8ooo  and 
over"  income  level.  Yet  28.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
unemployed  are  in  the  lowest  income  classification  and  3.3 
per  cent  are  in  the  highest. 

One  final  fact  offers  fairly  startling  corroboration  of  a 
belief  hitherto  unsupported  by  figures;  it  would  appear  that 
women  with  dependents  as  compared  to  those  without  per- 
sonal responsibilities,  are  more  successful  in  holding  their 
positions.  Whether  their  incentive  is  greater  or  whether 
employers  maintain  toward  them  the  same  attitude  they 
hold  toward  married  men,  would  have  to  be  determined 
by  case  studies.  At  any  rate,  women  with  dependents,  among 
the  participants  in  this  study  have  two  chances  to  one  of 
keeping  their  jobs. 


From  Promoters  to  Parents 

What  Can  We  Expect  from  the  White  House  Conference? 


By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


i  HE  White  House  Conference  has  put  the  parents 
of  the  United  States  on  trial.  If  they  do  not  care 
enough  for  their  children  to  use  the  wisdom  that 
has  now  become  public  property,  no  national  ballyhoo  will 
»avc  the  child. 

The  individual  inertia  created  by  faith  in  organization, 
in  public  service,  in  official  provision  for  health  is  in  no 
respect  more  devastating  than  in  the  relation  of  parent  to 
child.  To  quote  a  recent  British  author  on  Democracy, 
"When  the  present  devices  of  philanthropy  shall  have  had 
their  day  and  their  futility  shall  have  been  demonstrated, 
some  great  teacher  will  re-discover  the  old  truth  that  salva- 
tion lies  in  a  right  condition  of  mind."  The  parental  mind 
will  have  to  go  through  the  agony  of  abandoning  the  pleasant 
pastime  of  rationalizing  its  emotions,  of  exalting  its  family 


traditions,  of  accepting  its  race  superstitions.  It  can  not 
escape  the  change  from  sentimentalism  to  science  which  our 
day  demands.  That  is  not  to  say  that  emotions  are  taboo, 
or  traditions  unworthy,  if  they  really  work,  or  superstitions 
untrustworthy  if  their  origins  are  in  the  eternal  truths  of 
the  past. 

Biology  has  made  the  ultimate  challenge.  It  has  found 
many  of  the  secrets  of  the  amoeba;  it  has  watched  eight 
hundred  generations  of  that  water  sprite,  the  paramecium; 
it  has  tested  its  ability  to  start  and  stop  growth,  to  develop 
or  abolish  resistance  to  disease,  almost  one  can  say  to  create 
life  and  determine  its  duration,  shape  and  size.  And  now, 
from  a  gleaming,  almost  dazzling  white  forum,  it  challenges 
parents  to  disregard  at  their  peril  the  lessons  it  offers  for 
that  most  intriguing  because  most  complicated  and  promis- 
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ing  of  all  animals,  our  own  offspring,  the  nation's  hope. 
If,  as  some  believe,  the  beginnings  of  improvement  are 
to  be  found  in  humility,  acknowledgment  of  error,  readiness 
for  betterment,  then  we  must  first  see  a  willingness  among 
parents  to  abandon  their  present  self-satisfaction  with  their 
children.  It  is  not  enough  to  repeat  the  formula  of  infant 
health  that  growth  is  the  child's  most  important  job,  nor  to 
admit  that  for  the  school  child  there  must  be  at  least  proper 
vision,  good  hearing  and  a  growing  ability  to  think.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  from  our  grandparents'  days  when  the  birth 
rate  was  thirty ;  when  half  of  all  the  children  born  alive  died 
before  they  reached  their  fifth  birthday;  when  diphtheria 
took  away  as  many  cildren  in  a  year  as  tuberculosis  now 
takes  among  all  ages  of  the  population ;  when  a  third  of  all 
deaths  were  in  children  under  two.  Even  more  recently  we 
have  cleared  our  streets  and  schools  of  the  hump-backed,  the 
crooked  legged,  the  neglected  tuberculous  and  rackrtic.  We 
think  more  in  terms  of  handicaps,  breakdowns  and  wasted 
energy  in  attaining  mature  well-being  than  in  deathrates  and 
the  incidence  of  disease.  All  these  are  assurances  of  progress 
but  they  leave  us  unsatisfied,  and  rightly  so,  as  our  standard 
is  forced  upward  by  the  scarcity  of  childhood. 

Remember  that  so  long  as  records  have  been  kept  there 
has  never  been  a  time  in  this  country  when  among 
I2O,OOO,OOO  people  the  children  were  so  small  a  proportion. 
There  are  fewer  children  to  dignify  and  justify  our  exist- 
ence as  we  tend  to  encumber  the  earth  more  persistently  in 
old  age  and  develop  a  preponderance  of  grandparents.  In 
Benjamin  Franklin's  day  in  Philadelphia,  for  example,  only 
six  out  of  each  one  thousand  born  lived  to  reach  the  age  of 
eighty.  Under  the  experience  registered  in  that  city  by  the 
Census  of  1920,  133  of  each  one  thousand  will  attain  four 
score  of  years.  With  the  fall  of  birthrates  in  some  New 
England  states  to  lower  levels  than  that  of  France,  the 
lessened  losses  of  infant  life  have  filled  the  upper  decades 
with  actual  or  potential  parents. 

Life  is  no  longer  a  dreadful  mystery  dominated  by 
alternating  fears  and  hopes,  but  a  journey  of  explora- 
tion along  paths  charted  or  at  least  lighted  by  the  dis- 
coverers who  have  gone  before.  There  are  some  eminent 
colleagues  in  England  who  have  warned  us  that  modern 
curiosity  and  over-anxiety  resulting  from  propaganda  and 
confusing  publicity  have  created  a  fear  complex  about 
health  and  that  it  were  better  if  we  returned  to  our  ancient 
ignorance  and  the  old  stolid  resignation  to  disease.  With 
this  attitude  the  White  House  Conference  declared  its  un- 
compromising disagreement,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
proclaimed  in  its  loudest  though  microphonic  voice  that  the 
only  fear  worthy  of  an  American  parent  was  fear  of  ignor- 
ance, uncertainty  as  to  their  understanding  of  the  factors 
bearing  upon  the  best  and  most  enduring  health  of  their 
children. 

Just  before  the  beginnings  of  the  public-health  movement 
which  dates  here  and  abroad  at  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  it  was  said  in  Boston  by  an  optimistic  and  tolerant 
man  that  "It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  civilized  people  who  are 
more  timid,  more  cowed  in  spirit,  more  illiberal  than  we." 
Can  we  give  evidence  that  this  is  an  unfair  description  of 
us  today?  And  yet,  do  we  not  lack  courage  when  we  see 
the  burial  procession  of  mothers,  dying  unnecessarily  in 
childbirth,  and  this  followed  by  another  of  infants,  at  least 
half  of  whom  were  sacrificed  to  the  timidity  of  those  who 
did  not  dare  to  demand  the  application  of  knowledge  to  save 
lives?  We  know  so  much  more  than  we  use.  Again  a  wise- 


crack of  the  know-it-alls.  But  why?  The  answer  take* 
us  back  to  the  cause  of  the  challenge  which  has  put  ui  *» 
parents  on  trial.  We  have  moved  from  a  traditional, 
through  a  material  or  physical,  to  a  biological  attitude 
towards  life  and  learning  which  affects  our  whole  social 
equilibrium  and  demands  our  attention. 

To  take  the  field  of  medical  service  and  public  health, 
for  which  I  speak,  what  specifically  are  parents  expected  to 
do  and  to  know  so  that  the  challenge  of  the  White  House 
Conference  may  be  well  and  promptly  met? 

We  may  expect  that  parents  will  demand  and  obtain  at  their 
own  expense  from  their  family  physician  progressive  educa- 
tion in  the  elements  of  healthy  growth  and  development,  bated 
on  periodical  medical  examination  of  their  children's  bodies 
and  the  manner  of  their  lives.  The  variables  of  inheritance, 
environment,  economic,  social  and  religious  stilus,  and  of  the 
personality  of  each  child  will  be  contidered  by  the  physician 
in  transforming  his  knowledge  of  human  physiology  and  anato- 
my into  the  conduct  of  family  life,  the  child's  most  valuable 
background. 

Each  husband  will  be  expected  to  demand  for  his  wife  dur- 
ing her  expectant  nine  months,  at  his  expense  if  possible,  other- 
wise through  come  publicly  supported  medical  and  nursing  sta- 
tion, a  guidance  in  the  best  way  of  life  to  imure  a  living  child 
and  a  surviving  mother,  capable  of  and  determined  to  nurse  it. 
When  it  is  universally  demanded  and  provided  this  practice 
of  preventive  education  of  the  individual  mother,  based  upon 
precise  and  trustworthy  medical  tests  and  observation*,  it  capa- 
ble of  revolutionizing  not  only  our  discreditable  care  of  mothers 
but  our  attitude  towards  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  and  to  the 
social  obligations  of  the  community  to  the  working  woman 
who  bears  children. 

Both  parents  will  be  expected  to  grow  with  the  child  in 
tolerance,  gentleness  and  mutual  respect  so  that  the  sensitive 
and  unformed  personality  and  emotions  of  the  child  shall  not 
be  wounded  by  fear,  deceit  or  conflict,  as  the  child  will  be 
guarded  by  medical  skill  against  the  damages  of  infection,  and 
by  all  its  elders  against  physical  accident  in  play  or  work. 

THESE  in  their  full  implications  are  in  the  field  of  per- 
sonal contributions  to  the  child.     There  remain  those 
actions  and  attitudes  and  knowledges  which  determine  the 
public  contribution  to  child  health. 

In  this  we  shall  expect  the  results  of  the  White  House 
Conference  to  show  that: 

Parents  will  learn  that  their  children  have  a  right  to  be 
safeguarded  by  the  health  officers  of  nation,  state  and  home 
town  by  the  use  of  tax  money  and  the  authority  of  the  law. 

Every  community  will  have  the  benefit  not  only  of  official 
but  of  some  form  of  volunteer  health  association  which  can 
be  trusted  as  the  conscience  of  the  people  in  this  field  and  an 
example  and  encouragement  to  the  health  department. 

Parents  of  children  will  see  that  in  appropriations  and  in 
functions  the  public-health  services  meet  at  least  the  minimum 
standards  proposed  by  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. To  accomplish  this  the  best  way  is  to  carry  out  a  survey 
of  the  facilities  and  performance  in  public  health  in  each 
political  unit  of  each  state.  This  does  not  imply  a  muckraking 
raid,  but  a  journey  of  self-education  in  the  possibilities  of 
communal  action  in  the  interest  of  individual  health. 

Briefly,  the  parents  of  the  United  States  are  challenged 
to  engage  teachers  of  health  as  their  medical  advisers  and 
not  only  as  treaters  of  disease;  to  make  certain  that  their 
local  government  employs  a  full-time  qualified  health  offi- 
cer ;  to  learn  the  practical  uses  and  results  of  effective  health 
service  at  public  expense;  to  act  in  the  light  of  science. 

The  facts  are  at  your  disposal.  Compulsion  will  not  put 
them  to  work.  The  impulse  to  get  results  must  be  shifted 
from  promoters  to  parents. 


You  Dare  Not  Fail 


By  DWIGHT  W.  MORROW 


problem  of  raising  money  for  these  charities 
would  be  solved  if  those  to  whom  you  appeal  could 
see  with  their  own  eyes  what  this  money  is  to  do. 
When  one  sees  before  him  the  person  who  is  suffering,  sees 
with  his  own  eyes  the  person  who  is  in  want,  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  help.  In  a  simple  society  it  is  easy  for 
one  man  to  be  helpful  to  another,  but  as  society  becomes 
more  complex  and  we  can  .no  longer  help  with  our  own 
hands  we  come  to  the  problem  of  organizing  our  charities, 
to  the  problems  that  confront  great  cities  and  rich  countries 
in  their  charitable  undertakings. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  much  more  satisfying  to  give  di- 
rectly than  to  give  through  other  people.  And  yet  without 
giving  through  other  people,  without  giving  through  ex- 
perts, it  is  practically,  yes  wholly,  impossible  to  cover  the 
complex  field  of  our  modern  life.  Thus  we,  perforce,  have 
organized  charity  and  as  the  next  step  the  federation  of  the 
ninety-one  organizations  that  are  your  particular  concern. 
All  of  this  is  necessary,  but  all  of  it  puts  the  actual  giver 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  person  who  is  helped  by 
his  gift.  Each  step  makes  it  harder  and  harder  to  visualize 
what  the  gift  actually  accomplishes.  Each  step  intensifies 
the  fog  which  the  imagination  of  the  giver  must  penetrate. 

If  two  men  meet  in  a  wilderness  and  one  has  food  and 
the  other  has  none  of  course  the  one  who  has  divides  with 
the  one  who  hasn't.  It  is  very  simple.  But  when  we  get 
into  a  complex  society  and  you  introduce  into  the  question 
of  need  the  consideration  of  how  much  of  the  need  is  due 
to  the  fault  of  the  needy,  or  ask  how  many  other  people 
ought  to  share  the  burden  or  how  close  this  particular  trouble 
is  to  you,  then  the  problem  loses  all  simplicity  and  becomes 
highly  complicated.  Experts  are  needed  to  administer  our 
gifts  wisely.  So  schools  are  formed  to  give  us  expert  trained 
social  workers.  Great  institutions  are  built  up  with  endow- 
ments and  capital  funds  and  these  trained  experts  are  em- 
ployed to  operate  them.  Always  we  are  getting  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  simple,  direct  act  of  sharing  what  we 
have  with  those  who  have  nothing.  Then  in  order  to  reach 
those  who  we  think  should  share  in  these  matters  we  use 
these  strange  devices  of  mod- 
ern science,  the  motion  pic- — 

ture,  the  radio,  to  try  to 
visualize  to  them  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  the  process  of 
giving.  But  it  is  not  as 
though  they  looked  into  the 
eyes  of  those  who  need  their 
help.  If  that  were  possible 
I  think  there  would  be  no 
question  of  their  sharing. 

I  do  not  know  of  any 
limit  to  the  share  that  is 
borne  by  the  trained  men 
and  women  who  actually 
look  into  the  eyes  of  those 
in  distress.  I  haven't  heard 


of  any  law  that  limits  their  hours  of  work  per  day  when 
there  is  someone  suffering  in  a  hospital.  These  workers  see 
with  their  own  eyes  the  things  that  we  see  only  at  third  or 
fourth  hand, — on  the  screen,  on  the  printed  page — and  the 
burden  that  they  carry  is  limited  only  by  their  physical 
strength  and  endurance.  The  personal,  eye-to-eye  contact 
with  trouble  and  suffering  breaks  down  every  question  of 
limitation  in  serving  just  as  it  would  break  down  the  ques- 
tion of  limitation  in  giving  if  the  intervening  structure 
raised  by  our  complex  society  could  be  removed. 

THE  fathers  and  mothers  of  those  who  are  here  tonight 
started  the  ninety-one  institutions  that  constitute  your 
federation.  Think  what  a  chapter  that  was  in  the  history  of 
New  York.  There  was  no  large  constituency  then  from 
which  to  draw  support.  Your  fathers  and  mothers  made 
personal  sacrifices  to  found  these  institutions,  they  did  with- 
out things  to  get  them  going,  they  ran  them  themselves  until 
they  could  rally  sufficient  support  to  staff  them.  They  could 
actually  see  what  they  were  doing,  could  look  into  the  eyes 
of  those  they  helped.  But  the  institution  grew  larger,  the 
problems  of  their  support  more  complicated.  New  genera- 
tions came  along.  And  now  a  campaign  is  nesessary.  Your 
slogan  is,  "We  dare  not  fail."  Of  course  you  will  not 
fail.  You  cannot  fail  if  you  will  but  visualize  to  yourselvet 
and  to  others  what  your  fathers  and  mothers  did  to  start 
these  philanthropies,  how  much  they  gave  of  themselves  and 
their  resources  to  get  going  the  organizations  which  you 
have  but  to  carry  on.  You  cannot  fail  if  you  will  catch 
a  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  founders  of  your  institutions. 

It  is  the  tragic  story  of  all  life,  of  all  peoples,  this  difficulty 
of  the  second  and  third  generations  in  keeping  up  the  things 
for  which  the  generations  which  went  before  made  sacri- 
fices. It  is  the  tragedy  of  families,  of  nations,  of  civilizations. 
Someone  has  an  inspired  dream  and  through  the  blood  and 
sacrifice  that  goes  with  the  beginning  of  things  converts  his 
dream  into  reality.  Then  his  children  and  his  children's 
children  come  along,  living  now  in  a  richer  world.  Presently 
there  is  a  period  of  adversity,  though  perhaps  it  would  not  be 

called  adversity  by  people  »l 

a  simpler  time,  and  the  chan- 
nels of  life  seem  seriously 
disturbed.  We  feel  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  the 


A  few  hours  before  his  death  Senator  Morrow 
spoke  at  a  dinner  opening  the  financial  cam- 

paign of  the  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jew-  things  that  our  fathers  and 

ish  Philanthropic  Societies  of  New  York  City,  mothers  could  not  afford  not 

He  picked  up  the  slogan  of  the  campaign,  "We  to  do.  If  we  could  but  see 

dare  not  fail,"  and  turned  it  into  the  ringing  at  first  hand>  as  thev  did. 

challenge,  "You  dare  not  fail,"  applied  not  only  what  these  th[n&  are  there 

to  the  ninety-one  societies  and  institutions  in  the  woul?  not  be.s°  ,much  ques' 

•\T        v      L  r>    j       ,•        i  'i  tion  for  us  of  what  we  can 

New  York  Federation,  but  to  every  social  agency  affor<J  There  arc  things  ^ 

in   the   country.     Fhe  Survey   is  privileged  to  we  too  cannot  afford  not  to 

print  here  the  substance  of  his  address  —  his  last  <ja  TO  those  of  you  who  feel 
words  spoken  in  public  —  from  a  transcript  of 
stenographic  notes  furnished  by  the  Federation, 


that  at  this  particular 

it  is  difficult  to  get  money 
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to  carry  on  these  ninety-one  institutions  I  say  that  it  is 
impossible  that  the  difficulties  that  rest  upon  you  in  sup- 
porting them  can  be  any  greater  than  the  difficulties  that 
rested  upon  the  noble  men  and  women  who  founded  them 
with  less,  much  less,  adequate  resources  than  you  have,  even 
in  this  period  of  depression. 

There  is  another  reason  why  you  dare  not  fail  in  this 
campaign,  a  reason  quite  apart  from  the  ninety-one  insti- 
tutions and  their  needs.  The  work  you  do  in  this  campaign 
is  being  watched  and  will  count  not  only  for  these  particular 


charities  but  for  all  of  the  charitable  organizations  all  over 
the  land. 

What  you  do  will  help  other  men  and  women  in  other 
cities  and  states  to  carry  on,  even  though  the  times  are 
troublous.  If  I  may  speak  to  you  as  one  is  permitted  to 
speak  in  the  house  of  his  friends  I  say  you  dare  not  fail  for 
the  sake  of  the  thousands  of  other  federations  and  philan- 
thropic societies  of  all  faiths  scattered  throughout  this  land. 
They  are  watching  what  you  are  doing  and  they  will  draw 
renewed  confidence  and  courage  from  your  success. 


A  Volunteer  Takes  a  Look  Around 

By  GLADYS  E.  H.  HOSMER 

Illustrations  by  Helen  Morton,  Boston  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross 


DON'T   like   to  work  with   volunteers   because   I 

have  to  say  to  them,  'Would  you  be  willing  to  do 

thus  and  so  ?'  instead  of  'Please  do  this,' "  a  profes- 
sional worker  recently  said  in  my  hearing. 

Such  an  attitude  is  by  no  means  universal  but  it  is  com- 
mon enough  to  indicate  a  troublesome  lack  of  adjustment 
and  understanding  in  the  relations  between  the  professional 
in  the  field  of  social  work,  and  those  of  us  who  have  re- 
tained our  amateur  standing. 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  this  attitude;  there 
are  lots  of  volunteers  with  whom  it  is  difficult  for  even  a 
volunteer  to  work.  There  is  the  woman  whose  propellent 
interest  in  serving  on  certain  boards  and  committees  is  the 
quasi-social  contact*  made  with  her  associates ;  moreover, 
it's  gratifying  to  feel  that  when  your  name  comes  to  be 
listed  among  the  "nice"  deaths  in  The  Transcript,  it  will 
be  followed  by  a  respectable  list  of  the  directorships  you 
have  held.  (Plenty  of  men  are  not  above  this  vanity!) 
The  activities  of  such  a  person  are  usually  limited  to  the 
signing  of  checks  of  such  generous  proportions  that  she 
escapes  the  annual  pruning  of  "dead  wood,"  and  to  the 
asking  of  questions  at  annual  meetings  in  regard  to  man- 
agement and  policies  that  reveal  a  total  lack  of  compre- 
hension of  what  it  is  all  about. 

Then  there  is  the  woman  who  derives  a  thrill  from  a 
vicarious  participation  in  human  drama.  It  is  always  far 
easier  to  find  people  to  serve  on  boards  dealing  with  wayward 
girls  and  neglected  children  than  on  those  caring  for  re- 
spectable and  needy  widows  or  indigent  needlewomen,  un- 
less the  group  so  identified  has  

considerable  fashionable  prestige!          Thif  common  sense  appraisal  of  pro- 


Certainly  these  persons  are  difficult  to  work  with,  but 
since  it  is  the  social  worker's  main  task  to  deal  with  person- 
alities, why  not  expend  a  measure  of  professionally  acquired 
tact  and  skill  in  handling  the  volunteer  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ? 

The  professional  sometimes  erects  a  psychological  barrier 
between  herself  and  the  volunteer  who  possesses  wealth  or 
social  prestige,  thereby  "cramping  the  style"  of  both.  I 
have  had  workers  say  to  me,  with  fairly  bated  breath: 
"Miss  So-and-So  is  Junior  League"  or  "Mrs.  Blank  is  tht 
wife — or  daughter — or  sister — of  Somebody-with-Millions." 
What  of  it?  Annual  checks  for  the  cause?  All  right.  So 
far,  so  good.  Understanding  and  interpretation  of  its  ob- 
jects to  a  certain  section  of  the  community?  That's  still 
more  important  and  the  indispensable  checks  will  follow 
logically.  But  adequate  comprehension  of  the  aims,  require- 
ments, exigencies  and  problems  of  an  undertaking  can  only 
be  gained  by  complete,  sympathetic,  mutual  understanding 
and  respect  for  capacity  and  accomplishment. 

The  average  volunteer  worker,  led  by  a  genuine  interest 
and  desire  for  service,  likes  to  be  accepted  and  evaluated  on 
her  own  merits,  and  on  the  worth  of  her  own  personal  con- 
tribution to  the  cause.  Suppose  she  it  the  daughter  of 
Somebody-with— Millions  ?  She  has  in  all  likelihood  in- 
herited in  her  own  right  those  very  qualities  of  financial 
acumen  and  clearcut  human  judgment  that  made  her  father 
the  head  of  a  great  banking  house  or  the  leader  in  a  pioneer 
industry.  But  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  shrink  from  put- 
ting into  her  potentially  capable  hands  work  or  responsibili- 
ties  that  might  possibly  be  re- 
garded as  beneath  her  dignity  and 


The  worst  specimen  however,    fes~si'onaj[~and  'volunteer  'attitud'es'Vthe      nconsistcnt  wth  *«  elamor  °f 

- 


is   the   ultra-sentimentalist,   actu- 
ated with  a  genuine  high  purpose 


Q/    Q  .^    Qn    voluntegr    boafd 

* 


her  prestige,  though  she  may  be 
literally  aching  for  an  outlet  for 


and   an   ardent   missionary  zeal,     ^mber    and    professional    relationships     her  energies.   She  quite  naturally 

which    The    Survev    is    publishing    this     hesitates  to  proffcr  her  ^^ 

lest  she  be  thought  interfering  or 
critical  of  the  way  in  which  the 
work  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
professional.  She  has  a  whole- 

who  looks  upon  the  professional     Job,  by  Lillian  Laser  Strauss  of  Phila-     some,  justifiable  respect  for  train- 
as    heartless   and    hard-boiled,      delphia,  will  appear  in  an  early  issue.         ing. 


the  "motherly"  person  who  courts  . 

dependency  on  her  efforts,  feels  Wlflfcf.    Mrs.  Hosmer,  whose  home  is  in 

that  she  is  the  sole  defender  of  Concord,   Mass.,    is    herself   a    seasoned 

the  downtrodden  and  oppressed,  volunteer  and  board   member.    A  third 

by   society  or   institutions,    and  article,  Has  the  Board  Member  Lost  His 
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In  both  camps,  professional  and  volunteer,  there  is  an 
inordinate  and  overpowering  respect  for  the  value  of  formal 
training.  "Young  Mrs.  So-and-So  who  has  lately  come 
to  town  is  a  graduate  of  a  School  for  Social  Work; 

therefore  she  will  be  an  excellent 
person  to  help  the  superintendent 
of  the  hospital  handle  the  social 
service  cases."  Mrs.  So-and-So 
married  directly  after  graduation 
and  has  had  no  practical  experi- 
ence. Only  plenty  of  theory.  She 

gets  into  a  jam  on  her  first  case.  To  be  sure  she  prepares 
an  admirable,  orderly  set  of  records,  and  is  appalled  to  find 
the  cooperating  charitable  society,  still  functioning  along  the 
lines  that  were  laid  down  at  its  founding  in  1810,  carries  no 
recorded  data  save  in  the  head  of  a  wise  and  experienced 
president.  But  theories  fail  to  work  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, as  theories  sometimes  do,  being  based  on  average 
situations,  and  she  does  not  know  her  community  well 
enough  to  deal  with  all  the  factors  involved.  Everybody  is 
disgruntled  and  the  cause  of  organized  social  service  suffers. 

Frequently  the  volunteer  has  a  fund  of  experience  on 
which  to  draw  that  more  than  counterbalances  a  lack  of 
training.  But  as  m  the  long  run  efficiency  and  success  de- 
pend upon  the  interplay  of  the  two  factors,  how  is  the 
volunteer  to  get  her  required  training? 

"How  do  yo*  train  your  volunteers?"  I  asked  the  head 
of  an  emergency  employment  bureau  in  one 
•f  our  big  eastern  cities. 

"I  don't  train  'em!  I  use  "em!"  she  replied. 

This  woman  has  been  dealing  with  diversi- 
fied human  material  f«r  many  years.     Place- 
ment problems  are  to  her  an  old  story  and 
the   recognition   »f  potential   capabilities  and         *"^-o^" 
limitations   the   matter  of  a  brief   diagnostic 
glance.     In  the  disposition  of  the  volunteers  who  flock  in 
to  her,   proffering  their  services,  she  exercises  her  trained 
powers  of  discrimination.     Reserving  the  right  to  OK  final 
decisions,  and  acting  as  a  court  of  appeal  when  difficult  prob- 
lems arise,   she  assigns  the  volunteer   to  a  job,   and   then 
leaves  her  alone,  free  to  use  her  best  judgment  and  her 
own   ingenuity. 

A  CLOSE-UP  view  reveals  the  thing  functioning  like 
clock-work.  Trained  office  workers  gravitate  naturally 
to  filing  cases  and  typewriters;  the  young  Junior  Leaguers 
exert  graciousness  and  tact,  learned  in  their  mothers'  draw- 
ing rooms,  in  greeting  the  registrants,  taking  down  their 
names,  and  setting  them  at  ease.  Women  accustomed  to 
work  on  welfare  boards,  capable  of  recognizing  an  emer- 
gency need  when  they  meet  one,  and  familiar  with  the  pri- 
vate and  civic  resources  of  the  city,  settle  themselves  to  in- 
terviewing the  registrants  and  trying  to  match  the  many 
applicants  to  the  few  available  jobs.  To  this  same  task  are 

set  those  women  of  va- 
rious degrees  of  leisure 
and  experience  who  al- 
ways turn  up  when  an 
emergency  arises — when 
Christmas  stockings  are 
to  be  filled,  on  "drive" 
teams,  in  Red  Cross 
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workrooms,  on  disaster  relief  committees  and  many  others. 
I  heard  one  such  woman  criticized  for  remarking  that 
she  hadn't  got  such  a  "kick"  out  of  anything  since  the  War. 
Well,  I  know  that  if  a  national  emergency  came  and  my 
husband  were  called  upon  to  don  his  uniform  of  the  or- 
ganized reserves,  he'd  get  a  kick  out  of  it  though  he  it 
normally  contented  to  have  his  khaki  accoutrement*  and 
Sam  'Brown  belt  tucked  peace- 
fully away  among  the  moth 
balls.  This  woman  likewise 
belongs  to  the  "reserves"  and 
she  was  voicing  the  satisfac- 
tion we  all  feel  at  being  of 
service  in  times  of  stress. 

Often  the  casual  volunteer, 
with  her  boundless  energy  and 

intense  emotional  "drive,"  renders  incalculable  service.  We 
old-stagers  tend  to  drop  down  to  a  lower  level  of  effort 
in  order  to  conserve  our  energies  for  the  long  pull.  But 
the  volunteer  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm,  sallies  forth 
and  weaves  a  perfect  spiderweb  of  community  contacts, 
farther  reaching  and  more  potent  in  their  personal  appeal 
than  any  amount  of  routine  publicity  can  ever  gain. 

Sometimes  it  appears  to  the  onlooker  a  case  of  "fool* 
rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  I've  seen  volun- 
teers ask  for  positions  or  privileges  from  important  officials 
for  candidates  of  doubtful  qualifications, — and  get  away 
with  it,  to  the  mutual  benefits  of  all  concerned!  Often 
the  very  lack  of  stereotyped  methods  of 
procedure  is  the  factor  that  wins  the 
day. 

I  know  of  one  welfare  agency  of  national 
repute  in  which  the  volunteers  attracted  to 
the  work  are  of  such  caliber  and  are  so  treated 
that  a  newly-come  professional  member  of  the 
staff  did  not  know  for  weeks  who  were  the 
paid  members  and  who  the  voluntary  ones. 

The  most  effective  way  of  cementing  a  volunteer's  inter- 
est and  effort  is  to  take  her  behind  the  scenes.  A  carefully 
shepherded  walk  through  a  hospital's  ward  before  sitting 
down  to  the  monthly  dose  of  statistical  reports  is  nni  going 
to  elicit  much  personal  response  to  an  institution's  needs. 
To  talk  over  the  ever-present  problems  and  to  ask  for  sug- 
gestions and  advice  is  no  confession  of  incapacity.  Presently 
the  alert  board  member  who  has  been  led  to  feel  that  her 
services  are  welcome,  will  be  seeing  all  sorts  of  useful 
things  to  do,  from  carting  a  basket  of  mending  to  the  sew- 
ing circle  and  depositing  the  janitor's  Christmas  club  money 
at  the  bank,  to  ironing  out  criticisms  and  misunderstandings 
and  interpreting  policies  and  ultimate  needs  in  the  proper 
quarters.  Her  acquired  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings 
of  the  enterprise  will  create  an  entente  cordiale  that  will 
stand  every  one  in  good  stead  in  the  inevitable  times  of 
storm  and  stress.  "What  we  love  we  serve,  and  no  less 
truly  what  we  serve  we  love  the  more." 

An  outstanding  volunteer  in  service  to  the  community, 
Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  in  her  book,  Volunteer  Help  to 
the  Schools,  writes:  "The  greatest  expert  is  he  who  listens 
best  and  draws  on  the  most  varied  and  efficient  sources  of 
help  in  the  community."  It  is  the  professional's  task  to 
receive,  sift,  restrain,  encourage  and  guide  the  amateur's 
help,  and  to  point  the  way  in  which  more  help,  of  lasting 
value,  may  be  freely  and  faithfully  given. 


Philadelphia  Studies  Its  Breadlines 

By  EWAN  CLAGUE 

Research  Department,  Community  Council  of  Philadelphia 


breadline,  symbol  of  hard  times,  of  industrial 
failure,  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  social  program, 
came  so  insistently  to  the  attention  of  relief  work- 
ers in  Philadelphia  last  winter  that  the  Community  Council, 
through  its  Research  Department,  undertook  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  situation.  A  citizens'  Committee  for  Unem- 
ployment Relief  had  raised  nearly  four  million  dollars  and 
distributed  it  through  ten  established  social  agencies.  The 
municipal  Department  of  Public  Welfare  cooperated  so  that 
relief  was  organized  on  a  city-wide  scale.  Yet  there  was  a 
marked  expansion  of  neighborhood  breadlines,  soup  kitchens, 
community  distribution  centers  and  the  like.  Certain  of 
these  had  operated  every  winter  for  many  years,  but  others 
sprang  up  almost  overnight. 

The  Community  Council  set  out  to  find  answers  to  five 
fundamental  questions:  Do  the  neighborhood  relief  organiza- 
tions serve,  for  the  most  part,  people  who  would  not  other- 
wise be  helped  because  they  are  not  known  to  regular  social 
agencies?  Are  they  successful  in  reaching  families  who 
would  never  make  a  formal  application  for  help  to  a  con- 
spicuous charity  organization?  Do  they  distribute  relief  in 
a  kindly  and  humane  way — one  which  would  preserve  self- 
respect  and  meet  the  relief  needs?  Are  these  societies  ef- 
ficiently operated,  particularly  in  the  collection  of  funds 
and  in  overhead  expenses?  What  kinds  of  organizations  are 
engaged  in  this  work? 

Out  of  approximately  eighty  neighborhood  relief  organ- 
izations which  were  active  in  the  city  last  winter,  sixty 
were  included  in  this  survey.  The  chief  field  worker,  Ernest 
M.  Stewart,  or  his  volunteer  assistant,  Thomas  B.  Harvey, 
made  a  visit  to  each  organization  and  interviewed  at  least 
one  responsible  person.  Upon  their  reports  and  the  data  col- 
lected in  field  schedules,  the  findings  of  this  study  are  based. 

The  survey  showed  that  most  clients  of  neighborhood 
societies  were  known  to  the  regular  social  agencies.  When 
the  families  on  the  rolls  of  thirty  organizations  were  cleared 
through  the  Social  Service  Exchange  approximately  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  were  "identified,"  that  is,  were 


known  to  the  social  agencies.  These  are  the  percentages 
shown  in  black  in  Chart  I. 

Two  societies  show  positive  identification  of  about  92 
per  cent  of  the  names  on  their  rolls;  ten  range  between  70 
and  80  per  cent,  while  only  three  fall  below  50  per  cent. 
The  percentages  of  unidentified  are  nearly  all  very  low; 
in  one  society  not  a  single  name  falls  in  this  class. 

The  mere  fact  of  identification  by  the  Exchange  does  not 
inevitably  prove  the  existence  of  duplication  during  the 
winter  of  1930-31.  To  establish  duplication  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  special  classification  of  registrations  covering  the 
time  in  which  the  neighborhood  relief  societies  were  active. 
For  this  purpose  the  period  from  October  1930  to  May  1931 
was  chosen.  Thus,  in  order  to  be  classed  as  a  duplicate  the 
family  must  have  been  registered  by  the  Exchange  for  some 
relief-giving  agency  during  the  period. 

Chart  II  ranks  the  societies  in  accordance  with  the  above 
analysis.  All  names  listed  under  "insufficient  information" 
have  been  dropped,  thus  eliminating  from  the  data  the  doubt- 
ful classification.  The  remaining  families  are  termed  "identi- 
fiable," that  is,  they  were  either  known  to  the  Exchange  or 
could  definitely  be  classified  as  not  known.  Those  not  known 
are  classed  as  unidentified,  just  as  in  the  preceding  chart. 
The  identified  have  been  subdivided  into  two  classes:  (a) 
those  for  whom  there  was  a  relief  registration  some  time 
last  winter,  and  (b)  those  for  whom  there  was  no  such 
registration.  The  former  are  considered  to  be  true  dupli- 
cates; the  latter,  "non-duplicates." 

In  comparing  the  two  charts,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  families  represented  in  the  perpendicular-lined  seg- 
ments of  the  bars  in  Chart  I  are  not  included  in  Chart  II. 
The  latter  comprises  those  families  represented  by  the  black 
and  open  segments  of  the  bars  in  Chart  I,  that  is,  the 
identified  and  unidentified  cases  only. 

On  this  new  basis  Society  No.  i  again  comes  out  on  top 
with  nearly  89  per  cent  duplication.  At  the  same  time 
No.  28  has  moved  up  to  second  place  with  82  per  cent  and 
there  are  other  marked  realignments.  In  this  chart  the  un- 
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"'   clients  known  to   social   agencif* 


Chart  II.     Duplication  of  relief  with  social   agencies 
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weighted  average  of  duplicates  is  66.9  per  cent,  almost  ex- 
actly two  thirds  of  the  names.  Four  organizations  show 
more  than  80  per  cent,  ten  range  between  70  and  80  per 
cent,  and  only  two  fall  below  50  per  cent.  Besides  the 
duplications,  an  additional  18  per  cent  of  the  families  are 
non-duplicates  (known  to  regular  social  agencies)  which 
leaves  only  15.1  per  cent  not  identified  by  the  Exchange. 

The  above  results  do  not  measure  the  total  amount  of 
duplication.  Many  neighborhood  organizations  overlapped 
with  each  other.  Sometimes  vigorous  competition  sprang 
up  between  them  and  efforts  were  made  to  attract  clients 
from  rivals.  In  one  neighborhood  in  which  three  societies 
were  operating  within  a  few  blocks  of  each  other,  the  names 
of  the  families  on  the  rolls  of  each  were  compared  with  the 
others.  Although  there  were  877  names  on  the  three  lists, 
only  703  families  were  represented,  174  names,  or  about 
2O  per  cent  of  the  total,  being  duplicates.  No  fewer  than 
twenty-five  families  were  on  the  lists  of  all  three.  In  an- 
other section  three  other  societies  showed  twenty  duplicates 
in  296  names. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  net 
effect  of  these  infra-neighborhood  duplicates  upon  the  total 
volume  of  duplication.  The  chief  gap  in  the  data  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  names  were  obtained  from  only  half  the 
sixty  societies  surveyed.  However  a  very  rough  estimate 
indicates  that  probably  about  three  out  of  every  four  families 
(excluding  doubtful  cases)  on  the  rolls  of  neighborhood 
societies  in  Philadelphia  last  winter  were  at  the  same  time 
obtaining  aid  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  indication  that  neighborhood  organizations 
were  especially  successful  in  reaching  families  of  the  so- 
called  "better  type,"  who  would  not  appeal  to  a  charity 
organization  for  help.  On  the  same  basis  ^as  above  (that  is, 
exclusion  of  doubtful  cases)  five  out  of  six  of  the  neighbor- 
hood relief  families  were  found  to  have  been  under  the  care 
of  a  social  agency  either  last  winter  or  in  previous  years. 

One  family,  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years  from  1913 
to  1931,  had  made  no  less  than  thirty-two  contacts  with 
social  agencies — hospitals,  children's  aid  societies,  municipal 
court,  relief-giving  agencies,  and  so  on.  Approximately  one 
fourth  of  all  identified  families  had  been  to  a  social  agency 
at  least  six  times.  This  identified  group  of  2467  families 
known  to  the  Exchange  produced  a  total  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  registrations — an  average  of  about  four  registra- 
tions per  family.  The  reports  from  the  Exchange  as  well 
as  the  personal  observations  of  the  field  workers  indicate 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  families  on  the  rolls  of  the 
neighborhood  societies  were  quite  accustomed  to  going  to 
the  regular  social  agencies  for  help  and  therefore  did  not 
require  special  neighborhood  facilities. 

Only  eight  of  the  sixty  societies  covered  in  this  survey 
made  any  attempt  to  dispense  relief  in  the  home,  and  not 
all  clients  of  even  these  few  obtained  this  privilege.  Relief 
was  distributed  ordinarily  in  a  breadline  or  at  a  central 
point  to  which  the  clients  were  required  to  come;  this  often 
involved  a  lack  of  privacy  which  would  be  distasteful  to 
any  sensitive  client.  The  resources  of  some  societies  were 
*o  meager  that  they  were  unable  to  give  continuous  relief. 
Irregular  distributions  undoubtedly  fostered  duplication  by 
forcing  destitute  families  to  seek  additional  sources  of  aid. 
Generally  speaking  the  circumstances  surrounding  relief 
dutribution  would  not  appeal  to  a  self-respecting  family. 

Only  four  out  of  sixty  societies  made  provision  for  con- 
tinuous investigation.  Some  others  did  a  little  visiting,  but 


for  the  most  part  the  only  time  the  family  received  any 
attention  was  at  the  first  interview  when  the  relief  ticket 
was  issued.  Few  societies  had  any  real  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  families  under  their  care. 

Few  organizations  had  any  effective  system  of  account- 
ing. Some  kept  such  inadequate  books  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  determine  what  became  of  the 
money  and  materials  contributed.  Administrative  methods 
were  generally  lax. 

Three  quarters  of  the  sixty  societies  attempted  to  raise 
cash  funds  in  addition  to  materials  and  equipment.  The 
raising  of  money,  whether  by  direct  solicitation  or  by  parties 
and  benefits,  in  many  cases  did  not  justify  the  cost  when 
the  minimum  necessary  expenses  were  considered. 

Such  economies  in  administration  as  many  of  these  societies 
obtained  -by  doing  without  supervisors  and  visitors  were 
more  than  offset  by  the  waste  of  duplicating  the  relief  given 
by  other  agencies. 

THE  auspices  under  which  a  society  operated  made  very 
little  difference  with  the  quality  of  its  work.  There 
were  four  basic  types — religious,  political,  individual,  and 
community,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  supporting 
organizations:  churches  or  missions,  political  clubs,  single 
individuals  playing  a  lone  hand,  and  widespread  combina- 
tions of  local  civic  groups.  Only  four  societies  held  to 
definite  high  standards  which  would  justify  differentiating 
them  from  the  rest. 

Are  we  to  conclude  then  that  these  neighborhood  organ- 
izations ought  to  be  eliminated  entirely  as  factors  in  the 
distribution  of  relief  to  needy  families?  Not  necessarily, 
but  if  there  is  to  be  a  place  for  such  societies  certain  basic 
qualifications  must  be  met.  These  should  include: 

A  reasonable  guarantee  of  permanency;  there  is  no  place 
for  an  organization  which  springs  up  overnight  and  may  vanish 
as  quickly,  without  making  any  provision  for  the  care  of  its 
dependent  families. 

A  reasonable  observance  of  minimum  standards  of  investiga- 
tion and  continuity  of  relief. 

Registration  of  cases  with  the  Social  Service  Exchange,  which 
implies  the  recognition  of  prior  registrations  by  other  agencies. 

A  system  of  accounting  adequate  to  show  from  whom  money 
and  materials  are  obtained  and  to  whom  they  are  distributed, 
such  books  to  be  open  to  inspection  by  qualified  persons. 

An  active  responsible  board  of  directors  to  maintain  effective 
control  over  the  operations. 

Four  neighborhood  organizations  qualified  on  all  these 
points  and  are  coordinating  their  work  with  that  of  the 
organized  charities.  But  the  overwhelming  majority  fall 
far  short  of  the  minimum  requirements. 

In  the  last  analysis  a  change  can  be  brought  about  only 
through  education  and  general  enlightenment.  So  long  as 
the  public  continues  to  support  unorganized  and  sporadic 
attempts  at  relief  work,  there  will  be  a  large  waste  of 
money  and  materials,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demoralization 
and  pauperization  of  clients  which  follow  the  discovery  that 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  help  from  several  different 
sources.  The  solution  suggested  is  the  concentration  of  relief 
work  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  permanent  social 
agencies  with  trained  personnel  cooperating  on  a  city-wide 
basis.  Where,  because  of  strong  local  community  interest, 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a  neighborhood 
relief  organization,  the  standards  indicated  above  represent 
the  minimum  to  which  it  should  conform.  The  sooner  the 
public  realizes  its  own  responsibility  the  quicker  a  more 
desirable  state  of  affairs  can  be  brought  about. 
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Removal  Order  No.  169 

'T^HE  social  pitfalls  in  the  official  repatriation  of  aliens  in 
•*•  distress,  which  were  foreseen  last  year  by  the  Department 
of  Immigration  and  Foreign  Communities  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
have  become  increasingly  apparent  as  the  effect  of  continuing 
unemployment  penetrates  deeper  into  the  social  body.  In  many 
communities,  says  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Department,  there  is 
"an  almost  hysterical  zeal  to  put  out  of  the  country  every  hu- 
man being  against  whom  some  technical  ground  for  ejection  can 
be  found."  The  newspapers  have  rather  generally  reported  this 
removal  provision  of  the  immigration  law  known  as  Removal 
Order  No.  169,  as  "a  great  blessing  all  around." 

The  procedures  under  which  aliens  forced  to  turn  to  public 
aid  are  removed  to  their  country  of  origin  are  complicated  and 
may  work  great  individual  hardship,  but  the  immigration  au- 
thorities have  shown  a  readiness  to  cooperate  with  social  agen- 
cies which  often  makes  it  possible  to  handle  the  cases  with  some 
consideration  of  family  welfare.  Social  agencies,  it  appears,  are 
not  always  as  aggressive  in  these  cases  as  they  might  be.  Ap- 
peals in  behalf  of  immigrants  :  re  made  much  more  frequently 
by  senators  or  congressmen  than  by  social  workers. 

The  working  of  Removal  Order  No.  169,  and  the  ways  in 
which  social  agencies  can  function  to  soften  its  rigors  are  fully 
discussed  in  two  carefully  prepared  bulletins,  No.  XX,  The 
Repatriation  of  Aliens  in  Distress,  and  No.  XXI,  U.  S.  Depor- 
tation and  How  It  Operates,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Immigration  and  Foreign  Communities,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  which  will  supply  copies  on  request. 

A  Look  Before  a  Leap 

\  LTHOUGH  the  social  needs  of  East  Boston  have  long 
•**•  been  the  concern  of  Boston  social  workers  the  Godfrey 
M.  Hyams  Trust  Fund  of  that  city  has  decided  to  take  a  year's 
look  around  before  it  leaps  into  a  welfare  program  there.  The 
long  look  is  being  taken  by  S.  Max  Nelson,  former  New  York 
settlement  worker,  who,  with  his  wife  and  two  assistants,  has 
moved  into  the  district  to  find  out  what  it  needs  and  why.  East 
Boston,  once  the  home  port  of  the  famous  clipper  ships,  is  now 
populated  by  some  forty-five  thousand  Italians,  and  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  thousand  Irish,  Portuguese,  Canadians  and 
descendants  of  the  early  American  stock.  It  has  two  small  set- 
tlements backed  by  churches, 
and  a  good  health  center, 
none  of  which  are  able  to  get 
very  far  below  the  surface  of 
the  teeming  life  of  the  district. 
The  Hyams  Fund  is  pre- 
disposed to  a  program  which 
will  cover  the  whole  district 
either  with  a  chain  of  welfare 
centers  or  by  means  of  a  set- 
tlement with  branches.  To 
the  satisfaction  of  social 


workers  it  is  doing  a  year  of  exploring  bef»re  it  sets  up  its  tent. 
Philadelphia  has  finished  its  look  into  the  needs  of  a  con- 
gested Negro  neighborhood  and  has  taken  a  leap  into  a  new 
activity,  the  Susan  Parrish  Wharton  Memorial  Settlement 
House,  a  branch  of  Whittier  Center.  The  three-story  house 
recently  acquired  at  1710  North  22  Street  is  well  adapted  to 
a  club  and  recreational  program  which  is  now  being  organized 
by  John  Caswell  Smith,  director,  and  four  residents. 

The  Rise  of  a  Calling 

calling  of  prison  executive  may  yet  become  a  learned 
profession.  The  action  of  Harvard  University  in  establish- 
ing a  two-year  training  course  for  wardens  and  executive  heads 
of  penal  institutions  is  a  significant  step  in  that  direction.  The 
course  is  in  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  is  supervised  by  a  committee  which  includes  Dean 
Rdscoe  Pound  and  Prof.  Francis  B.  Sayre.  The  curriculum 
covers  both  theory  and  practice  with  students  limited  to  a  small 
group  of  college  graduates.  Dr.  Sheldon  Glueck  has  developed 
the  plan  and  is  directing  its  execution. 

Meantime  New  Jersey  is  starting  for  the  second  season  its 
centralized  state  training-school  for  prison  officers  with  a  defi- 
nite school  personnel  and  curriculum.  Two  classes  were  grad- 
uated last  spring  and  summer  from  the  eight-weeks  course,  and 
a  third  class  of  some  thirty  students  is  now  almost  ready  for 
assignment  to  institutions.  The  school,  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Institutions  and  Agencies  in  cooperation  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  is  located  at  the  Reformatory  at 
Rahway.  The  training  includes  daily  classroom  work,  lectures 
by  prison  experts,  visits  to  institutions  and  required  reading,  all 
topped  off  with  weekly  examinations.  Men  accepted  for  the 
course  "live  in"  and  do  tours  of  supervised  guard  duty  as  part 
of  the  training.  At  the  end  of  eight  weeks  they  are  assigned 
for  two  months  probationary  duty  to  institutions  for  which  they 
seem  fitted.  A  follow-up  procedure  checks  on  the  progress  of 
the  men  during  this  period  and  after  final  appointment. 

Light  Literature  Preferred 

PRECONCEIVED  ideas  about  what  girls  read  must,  it 
•»•  appears,  be  checked  at  the  door  of  any  female  correctional 
institution.  In  a  paper  before  the  Institution  Libraries  Round 
Table  of  the  American  Library  Association  Mary  Byers  Smith 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Education  advised 
her  listeners  to  throw  away  the  lists  recommended  by  theorists 
and  to  start  fresh,  meeting  the  girls  as  far  as  possible  on  their 
own  ground. 

Many  girls  who  find  their  way  into  correctional  institutions, 
says  Miss  Smith,  admit  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  public 
libraries,  "but  as  a  group  they  are  about  as  unliterary  as  it  is 
possible  to  be."  Many  have  never  read  a  single  book  through 
and  many  more  have  no  idea  of  reading  as  a  source  of  pleasure. 
"It  is  fatal  to  start  a  library  for  girls  by  collecting  discarded 
books.  Victorian  worthies  and  the  best  sellers  of  yesteryear, 
which  bulk  large  among  give-aways,  are  unwelcome."  Left  to 
themselves  girls  who  read  at  all  will  read  detective  tales,  the 

lightest  of  love  stories  and 
what  one  girl  described  as 
"books  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration." For  them,  says  Miss 
Smith,  it  is  possible  to  make 
up  a  list  of  innocuous  tales 
which  will  not  shock  the  au- 
thorities, though  "for  prac- 
tical reasons  it  is  a  question 
how  far  the  desire  for  de- 
tective stories  should  be  grati- 
Hou»e  fied."  Not  more  than  20  per 
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cent  ef  the  voluntary  readers  ever  dip  into  non-fiction,  but  the 
interest  of  these  few  should  be  stimulated  not  by  the  mediocre 
»tory-form  of  art,  science  and  history,  but  by  the  best  that  there 
is,  always  remembering  the  age  of  the  girls.  Books  on  farming 
and  home-making,  including  cook-books,  are  asked  for  and 
eagerly  read  by  a  few  girls  who  think  love  stories  are  silly. 
To  the  institution  bookshelf  Miss  Smith  would  add  "several 
anthologies  of  poetry  in  the  smallest  and  newest  collections, 
some  collection  of  plays  for  amateur  acting,  and  anything  and 
everything  under  the  head  of  humor  that  would  tend  to  stimu- 
late this  almost  atrophied  faculty." 

With  the  Best  Features  of  Both 

A  COMMUNITY  CHEST  concerned  solely  with  money- 
raising  and  a  Council  of  Social  Agencies  concerned  with 
planning  but  without  any  teeth  are  both  pretty  weak  social 
sisters  concludes  Portland,  Ore.,  after  a  city-wide  survey  of  its 
welfare  organizations.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  sur- 
veyors these  two  organizations  have  now  been  merged.  The 
Council  becomes  a  new  department  of  the  Portland  Commu- 
nity Chest  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  study  of  commu- 
nity social  conditions  and  for  long-range  planning  of  resources. 
The  money-raising  function  of  the  Chest  will  be  discharged 
through  its  budget  department  and  its  campaign  committee. 
The  board  of  directors  of  thirty  members  is  chosen  ten  each 
year,  five  on  nomination  of  the  Council  department,  three  on 
nomination  of  the  board  and  two  on  nomination  of  the  budget 
department.  Thus,  as  the  organization  works  out,  the  agencies, 
through  their  institutional  memberships,  will  be  represented  by 
fifteen  of  the  thirty  board  members.  The  Council  department 
also  nominates  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  all  import- 
ant budget  committee.  By  this  reorganization  the  Portland 
Chest  is,  the  city  believes,  raised  from  the  status  of  purse-holder 
into  an  authoritive  position  in  community  social  planning. 

Social  Work  Gardens 

THE  most  valuable  truck  garden  in  the  world,  three  acres 
worth  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  City,  has  yielded  its  crop  and  two  hundred  boy  and  girl 
gardeners  have  carried  home  the  harvest  to  tenement  kitchens. 
For  seventeen  years  the  Educational  Alliance  has  farmed  this 
city-owned  plot  on  the  East  Side.  Surrounded  by  roaring 
streets,  blasted  now  by  subway  excavations,  the  garden,  care- 
fully laid  out  and  neatly  cultivated,  is  one  of  the  anachronisms 
of  the  city.  The  variety  of  its  crops  is  limited  only  by  the 
imagination  of  the  children.  Ordinary  vegetables  are  the  usual 
choice,  but  this  year  some  children  have  taken  flyers  in  peanuts, 
cotton,  tobacco  and  even  broom-corn.  Since  the  purpose  of  the 
garden  is  educational  and  recreational  rather  than  economic, 
Henry  Fleischman  and  his  assistants  of  the  Alliance  encourage 
these  flights  of  agricultural  fancy. 

Another  New  York  social  work  garden  in  an  equally  fan- 
tastic location  is  that  of  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  on  the  East 
River,  hemmed  in  by  the  magnificence  of  the  new  skyscraping 
New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Center,  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  and  the  Queensboro  Bridge.  This  is  a  definite 
nature-study  project,  supplemented  with  lectures,  motion  pic- 
tures and  loan  exhibits  from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

Federal  Probation  Prospers 


FROM  a  late  start  in  probation  twenty  years  after  it  had 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  in  the  states,  the  federal 
courts  are  now  falling  into  line  so  rapidly  that  a  real  dent  is 
being  made  in  the  system  of  handling  federal  prisoners.  In  a 
recent  address  before  the  Judges'  Section  of  the  American  Bar 
As*ociation  Joel  R.  Moore,  supervisor  of  the  United  States 


Probation  System,  outlined  the  progress  made  since  1925  in 
overcoming  "social  fear  and  social  revenge"  in  the  treatment 
of  prisoners. 

Within  the  past  sixteen  months  forty-five  districts  of  the 
United  States  courts  added  probation  t«  their  machinery  of 
justice.  In  fifty-five  of  the  eighty-four  districts  probation  has 
now  been  accepted  in  principle,  and  in  spite  of  the  hesitancy  of 
some  of  the  judges  and  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel,  is 
gaining  in  practice.  At  the  end  of  August  there  were  25,136 
prisoners  in  penal  institutions  committed  from  United  States 
courts.  At  the  same  time  there  were  14,148  prisoners  on  pro- 
bation, an  increase  of  9926  in  fourteen  months.  Mr.  Moore 
points  out  that  the  average  jail  term  for  federal  offenders  is 
eighty-five  days,  the  average  probation  term  a  little  less  than 
two  years.  Thus  the  cumulation  of  probationers  makes  it 
appear  that  the  probation  procedure  is  rapidly  catching  up  in 
numbers  with  institutional  treatment — which  is  not  the  fact. 
Proper  statistics  are  not  available,  but  it  is  probable  that  not 
more  than  9  or  10  per  cent  of  offenders  convicted  in  federal 
courts  are  granted  probation. 

Thinking  Goes  on  Record 

SOCIAL  workers,  straining  at  their  winter  loads,  can  hardly 
believe  that  only  last  summer  some  of  them  could  take  time 
off  to  think.  The  record  of  the  thinking  of  social  work  execu- 
tives at  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Institutes  is  now 
available  in  two  bulky  mimeo- 
graphed  documents  prepared  by 
l^e  Association  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  420  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York.  The 
Blue  Ridgers,  chairman,  Arthur 
A.  Guild  of  Richmond,  threshed 
out  the  correlation  of  activities 
of  social  agencies,  with  the  topic  divided  between  eight  discus- 
sion groups.  To  the  statement  of  their  conclusions  June  Purcell 
Guild  contributes  a  foreword  reviewing  the  four  previous  ses- 
sions of  the  Institute.  The  Great  Lakes  crowd,  chairman, 
Raymond  Clapp  of  Cleveland,  delved  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween public  and  private  agencies.  The  findings  are  in  four 
sections:  Health  and  Hospitals,  Behavior,  Dependency  and 
Leisure  Time. 

A  Time  for  Tests 

/CHALLENGED  by  the  pressure  of  the  relief  situation  the 
^-"*  character-forming  agencies  of  Dayton  have  undertaken  to 
find  out  for  themselves  just  what  they  are  doing  and  why,  and 
exactly  what  is  the'r  place  in  the  whole  picture  of  community 
welfare  service.  The  Community  Chest  has  considered  this 
self-appraisal  of  such  important  that  it  has  added  Elizabeth 
Nutting  to  its  staff  as  full-time  secretary  of  the  Character- 
Forming  Division.  Miss  Nutting,  a  skilled  discussion  leader, 
has  met  the  agencies  on  their  own  ground,  helping  them  to 
analyze  their  programs,  examine  their  standards  of  work  and 
measure  their  accomplishments.  Lecture  courses  and  discussion 
groups  for  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  character-forming 
work  are  a  part  of  the  program.  "The  project  was  initiated  by 
the  character-forming  group  itself,"  says  Arch  Mandel,  director 
of  the  Community  Chest,  "and  is  being  forwarded  by  that 
group.  It  is  not  a  defense  measure,  though  it  has  its  uses  as 
a  rallying  point  against  those  who  would  stampede  everything 
into  relief.  We  think  it  quite  possible  that  the  self-applied 
processes  of  evaluation  may  result  in  some  interesting  changes 
ir  program.  Certainly  under  the  scrutiny  that  is  being  turned 
on  them  these  programs  must  justify  themselves  in  terms  of 
community  usefulness,  else  they  must  go  under." 
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Help  the  Hospitals 

THE  bright  side  of  it  is  that  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  can  report  on  behalf  of  its  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  policy-holders  that  we  came  into  the  fall  with  the 
best  health  ever  recorded  for  the  close  of  summer.  Despite 
two  years  of  economic  depression,  tuberculosis,  for  example, 
promises  to  show  for  1931  the  lowest  deathrate  on  record  by 
a  wide  margin.  "There  has  apparently  been  no  serious  effect 
as  yet  on  the  general  health  of  the  community  as  the  result  of 
unemployment  and  of  the  lower  incomes  of  the  large  mass  of 
the  working  population."  Yet  those  lowered  incomes  mean 
that  in  many  places  hospitals  and  clinics  are  holding  life-lines 
that  formerly  were  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  family  and 
the  family  doctor.  Hospitals  are  fuller  and  paying  patients 
fewer.  The  United  Hospital  Fund  in  New  York  City  reports 
that  while  population  increased  1.9  per  cent  in  1930  over  1929, 
the  number  of  days  of  hospital  care  given  increased  by  6.3  per 
cent  and  the  number  of  outpatient  visits  to  hospitals  by  nearly 
13  per  cent.  The  first  seven  months  of  1931  saw  an  increase  in 
outpatient  visits  of  25  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1930.  In  September  three  hospitals  reported  that  they  were 
running  at  a  capacity  of  107  per  cent  and  in  every  municipal 
hospital  the  general  wards  were  full  to  capacity.  Hospitals  and 
clinics  everywhere  are  besieged  by  people  asking  for  free  care 
because  they  cannot  incur  expenses  which  usual  incomes  could 
meet.  One  New  York  hospital  has  already  closed  for  lack  of 
funds;  another  is  borrowing  to  meet  its  payroll.  Increased  sup- 
port, both  private  and  public,  must  come  forward  to  carry  them 
through  if  the  public-health  figures  are  not  to  join  in  the  de- 
pression. In  New  York  the  private  hospitals  are  asking  an 
increase  in  the  allowance  paid  by  the  city  for  the  care  of  pa- 
tients who  are  city  charges  from  an  average  of  $2.09  a  day 
to  $3.30.  The  average  cost  per  day  in  1930  was  $4-56  in  private 
hospitals,  $4.54  in  city  hospitals. 

Cod-liver  Oil  Is  Not  a  Luxury 

FROM  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  comes  a  special  warn- 
ing to  families,  public-health  nurses,  social  workers  and 
others  concerned  with  family  diets  that  cod-liver  oil  for  chil- 
dren is  not  a  "luxury"  and  must  not  be  lopped  off  in  an  effort  to 
economize.  Rather,  according  to  the  statement  prepared  by 
Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot  for  the  Bureau,  "it  is  an  indispensable 
food  for  children  under  two  years  of  age  living  in  any  but  the 
most  southern  and  sunny  parts  of  the  country." 

When  quantity  or  variety  of  foods  must  be  reduced,  Dr. 
Eliot  points  out,  quality  must  be  scrutinized  even  more  care- 
fully than  in  normal  times.  She  gives  as  principles  for  plan- 
ning: 

First:  Build  up  the  diet  for  every  child  starting  with  whole 
milk  as  the  foundation.  Two  cups  of  milk  a  day  for  every  child 
it  not  too  high  a  standard  to  be  attained  in  most  relief  budgets. 
Expenditure  for  milk  is  economy  in  the  long  run.  If  the  budget 
is  very  small,  see  to  it  that  at  least  one  cup  of  whole  milk  is  given 
to  each  child,  «upplememed,  if  possible,  by  a  little  butter  daily. 


Canned  whole  milk,  evaporated  or  dried,  is  good  food  and  may 
well  be  used  in  place  of  fresh  milk.  It  is  cheaper,  especially  in 
bulk.  Pregnant  women  and  nursing  mothers  also  must  have  milk. 

Second:  Since  milk  is  short  of  some  of  the  vitamins,  certain 
vitamin-containing  foods  must  be  added  if  such  diseases  as  ricketi 
and  scurvy,  which  are  likely  to  appear  in  times  of  stress,  are  to 
be  avoided.  The  daily  use  of  at  least  one  vegetable  such  as 
tomato,  raw  or  canned ;  cabbage,  raw  or  cooked  a  few  minutes 
only;  onions,  carrots,  turnip  tops  and  other  greens,  or  even  white 
potato  will  provide  some  of  the  scurvy-preventive  factors  often 
given  in  the  more  expensive  forms  of  orange  or  lemon  juice.  Most 
of  these  vegetables  also  contain  other  vitamins  necessary  for  health 
and  growth. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  not  a  luxury  but  an  indispensable  food  for  chil- 
dren under  two  years  of  age  in  any  but  the  most  southern  and 
sunny  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  especially  needed  when  the  diet 
must  necessarily  be  limited  in  the  quantity  of  milk,  eggs,  fruits 
and  vgetables. 

Third :  In  addition  to  these  protecting  foods,  energy  needs  must 
be  met  by  the  use  of  starch,  sugar  and  fat-containing  foods  tuch 
as  cereals,  bread,  potatoes,  sugar  itself  and  margarines.  Marga- 
rines must  not  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  whole  milk  or  butter 
since  they  supply  little  or  no  Vitamin  A,  but  they  may  be  used  in 
addition  to  whole  milk  to  provide  energy. 

The  Bureau  points  out  that  in  communities  where  the  need 
of  relief  is  so  general  that  supplementary  meals  are  served  to 
groups  of  children  it  should  be  appreciated  that  children  under 
six  need  milk  and  vegetables  even  more  than  those  of  school 
age.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  feed  both  groups. 

The  Hospital  Opens  a  School 

/GRASSLANDS  Hospital,  directed  by  the  Westchester 
^J  County  (New  York)  Department  of  Hospitals,  has 
recently  graduated  its  first  class  in  adult  education,  presenting 
to  ten  tuberculosis  patients  certificates  "for  satisfactory  work 
in  an  introductory  cou-se  in  Secondary  English,  including  letter 
writing,  spelling,  and  use  of  reference  books."  The  course 
covered  fifteen  weeks  with  four  sessions  a  week;  books  were 
donated  by  the  hospital  library  and  the  New  Rochelle  Public 
Library.  Other  classes,  held  once  a  week,  took  up  painting 
and  drawing  and  English  for  foreigners.  As  the  fall  "term" 
starts  these  subjects  will  be  continued  and  others  added. 
Grasslands  has  had  an  elementary  school  for  children,  but 
this  summer's  experiment  is  its  first  trial  of  adult  education, 
and  it  has  proved  successful  in  contenting  the  patients  as  well 
as  imparting  useful  information. 

What  England  Calls  'Em 

TO  begin  with,  Dr.  Charles  Porter  of  London  explained  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation in  Montreal,  women  joined  the  health  departments  as 
qualified  sanitary  inspectors.  Then  the  title  "health  visitors" 
was  coined  for  them.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  now  required  that 
health  visitors  must  be  graduate  nurses  with  extra  training  in 
midwifery  and  public  health  or  women  not  graduate  nurses 
with  two  years  training  in  public  health  plus  six  months  in 
hospital  and  the  certificate  of  the  Central  Midwives'  Board. 
The  health  visitor's  duties  ordinarily  do  not  involve  actual 
nursing.  She  visits  homes  to  give  advice  as  to  the  health  of 
the  expectant  and  nursing  mother  and  the  care  of  the  children. 
She  does  work  in  the  schools.  There  are  special  offices  for 
which  there  are  special  qualifications  as  tuberculosis  visitor, 
tuberculosis  officer,  venereal  diseases  officer,  maternity  and 
child-welfare  officer.  A  suggestion  of  changing  the  name  of 
the  health  visitor  to  public-health  nurse  has  not  been  favorably 
received. 

The  Puzzle  of  Polio 

STUDY  of  the  first  five  hundred  cases  of  infantile  paralysis 
recorded   in   New   York's  current  outbreak   leaves  the   in- 
vestigators still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  conditions  that  favor  its 
spread.     Of  the  500,  469  were  not  known  to  hav?  been  ex- 
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posed  to  the  infection;  for  the  rest  there  was  a  history  of  con- 
tact with  cases  in  the  family  or  among  neighbors  and  playmates. 
Housing  apparently  had  little  to  do  with  it;  410  cases  were  in 
homes  considered  excellent  to  fair,  while  60  homes  were  classed 
as  poor  and  14  bad.  Nor  did  crowded  conditions  seem  to  be 
a  factor.  No  special  beaches  or  food  supplies  could  be  proved 
a  probable  source  of  infection.  Apparently  the  colored  races 
were  less  susceptible  than  others  during  the  outbreak. 

Diet  and  Teeth 

AS  a  result  of  four-years  study  and  research  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  associated  with  the  Children's  Fund  of 
Michigan,  a  group  of  research  investigators  headed  by  R.  W. 
Bunting  have  become  convinced  that  dental  caries  or  decay  is 
an  infective  disease,  governed,  of  course,  by  many  underlying 
constitutional  factors  such  as  heredity,  age,  nutrition  and  gen- 
eral bodily  health,  which  produce  conditions  favoring  its  de- 
velopment. During  the  past  year  an  extensive  experiment  was 
made  in  trying  to  observe  and  control  dental  caries  in  groups 
of  children  in  public  schools  and  institutions.  In  two  orphan- 
ages the  children  were  put  on  a  diet  including  a  quart  of  milk 
a  day  and  some  green  vegetables  and  fruits  daily,  and  exclud- 
ing sugar  except  as  it  was  required  in  cooking  to  make  food 
palatable,  on  the  theory  that  the  average  child  consumes  more 
sugar  than  is  needed  for  carbohydrates  and  that  this  over- 
consumption  perverts  the  appetite  for  other  necessary  foods, 
thus  unbalancing  the  diet.  In  addition  to  the  dietary,  hexyl- 
resorcinol  was  used  daily  as  a  mouth-wash,  diluted  with  three 
parts  of  water.  The  children's  teeth  were  examined  carefully 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year.  Approximately  80  per 
cent  developed  no  active  dental  caries  during  the  year,  while 
in  the  two  groups  5  and  6  per  cent  respectively  did  show  that 
condition  and  15  per  cent  had  what  may  prove  to  be  small 
cavities.  In  a  public  school  the  mouth-wash  alone  was  tried, 
used  twice  daily  at  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  regular  hygiene 
exercises.  At  the  end  of  the  year  half  of  these  children  showed 
active  dental  decay  and  only  25  per  cent  were  entirely  free 
from  it.  An  almost  exactly  similar  record  was  found  among 
children  in  a  third  orphanage  where  the  diet  was  not  carefully 
balanced  and  where  considerable  candy  was  given:  neither 
dietary  regime  nor  mouth-wash  was  used  for  this  group.  In 
a  fourth  school  under  observation,  dietary  habits  were  good 
but  the  mouth-wash  was  not  used,  and  here  the  result — 75  per 
cent  of  the  children  free  from  active  dental  caries — paralleled 
the  record  of  the  orphanages.  Dr.  Bunting  and  his  associates 
conclude  that  dietary  measures  proved  the  more  effective 
method  of  controlling  dental  decay  and  that  "the  feeding  of 
adequate  and  well  balanced  diets  which  are  suitable  and  avail- 
able to  any  public  institution  or  private  home  will  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease." 

Health  in  the  Country 

npOTTING  up  the  American  counties  with  a  full-time  local 
*•  health  officer  at  the  beginning  of  1931,  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  finds  that  even  now  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  rural  population  is  as  yet  unprovided  with  local 
health  service  "approaching  adequacy" — the  record  ranging 
from  the  excellence  of  Delaware  with  100  per  cent  of  its  three 
counties  organized  downward  to  Wyoming  where  the  corre- 
sponding figure  is  zero.  During  the  preceding  year  county  or 
local  district  health  service  was  established  in  61  units  and 
discontinued  in  9 — a  net  gain  of  52.  Michigan  had  20  of  the 
new  units.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  these  local  health 
services  are  receiving  financial  support  from  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  or  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

In  West    Virginia,  where  nearly  half    of   the   population   is 


served  by  regular  local  health  organization,  a  mobile  health 
unit  was  organized  last  May  to  be  shot  out  at  need  where  a 
community  requires  outside  aid.  The  unit  is  composed  of  a 
physician  who  is  a  trained  public-health  officer  and  a  public- 
health  nurse,  and  works  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  where  the  unit  has  headquarters.  The 
staff  is  prepared  to  do  what  the  local  need  requires — to  put  on 
a  campaign  for  immunization  against  smallpox  and  diphtheria, 
for  example,  or  help  local  groups — public  and  private — organize 
well-baby  conferences  or  mothers'  classes;  to  help  interested 
citizens  convince  their  communities  that  they  need  to  organize 
regular  health  service  on  a  part  or  full-time  basis,  and  under 
certain  conditions  to  make  sanitary  surveys.  While  they  some- 
times are  called  to  counties  where  there  already  is  an  organized 
service  the  greatest  part  of  the  work  is  naturally  where  there 
are  no  official  public-health  organizations  at  all  and  in  coun- 
ties whose  forces  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  carry  on  well 
rounded  programs  without  outside  assistance.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  is  cooperating  with  the  State 
Department  in  the  maintenance  of  the  work. 

Making  Waiting  Educational 

R  the  blank  walls  of  clinic  waiting-rooms  and  the  blank 
or  drearily  occupied  minds  of  waiting  patients  the  Cleve- 
land Health  Council  has  devised  "health  flashes,"  designed  not 
merely  to  amuse  but  also  to  instruct  the  waiters.  One  half  the 
clinic  patient's  time  is  spent  in  the  waiting-room,  they  add, 
citing  actual  studies  made  by  Western  Reserve  University,  and 
one  might  much  better  do  something  about  it.  Health  Flashes 
Series  No.  I  gives  cheerful  illustrated  pictures  and  text  on 
pre-natal  care,  infant  care,  smallpox  and  diphtheria  immuniza- 
tion, health  rules  and  tuberculosis.  It  may  be  obtained  in  two 
forms,  one  a  series  of  fifty-five  lantern  slides,  the  other  a  film 
strip  of  fifty-five  frames.  Special  slides  carrying  one's  own 
message  can  be  made  on  request.  The  machine  for  the  slides 
projects  the  picture  on  a  ground-glass  screen  in  the  front  of  the 
display  cabinet;  that  which  takes  the  film  throws  the  picture 
on  a  wall  screen  or  a  translucent  box  screen  and  can  be  ad- 
justed to  make  pictures  from  postcard  size  upward  to  the  reg- 
ular wall  size.  Both  types  of  machines  work  continuously  and 
automatically  without  an  operator,  and  have  been  adopted  and 
recommended  by  the  Council  after  extensive  trial.  Lantern 
slides,  colored,  cost  $35  the  set  of  fifty-five;  film,  in  black  and 
white,  $7.50  a  roll;  both  are  to  be  purchased  of  the  Council, 
715  Superior  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  leaflet  can  be 
had  for  the  asking  giving  further  details. 
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A  Challenge  to  Builders 

FIGURES  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  will  give  powerful  ammunition  to  the  far-seeing 
— whether  sociologists  or  business  men — who  declare  that  now 
is  the  economical  time  to  build.  Using  1926  prices  as  IOO,  in 
January  1930  the  index  for  building  costs  according  to  this 
source  stood  at  96.2.  Thereafter  the  drop  has  continued  every 
thirty  days  (with  one  slight  exception  of  a  rise  of  less  than  one 
point)  with  every  indication  of  a  continued  downward  trend. 
On  the  other  hand  the  need  for  new  dwellings  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  is  not  being  adequately  met.  According  to  a 
recent  survey  of  381  cities  made  by  the  National  Real  Estate 
Board,  in  72  per  cent  of  these  cities  the  demand  for  single- 
family  residences  just  about  equals  the  supply;  in  17  per  cent 
there  is  an  actual  shortage  and  in  only  1 1  per  cent  an  over- 
supply.  In  regard  to  apartment  structures  65  per  cent  report 
no  oversupply;  12  per  cent  an  actual  shortage  and  but  23 
per  cent  a  surplus.  A  different  picture  as  relates  to  business 
space,  however,  for  although  no  oversupply  exists  in  65  per  cent 
of  these  381  cities,  but  2  per  cent  have  a  shortage  while  34 
per  cent  report  an  oversupply.  Ergo:  a  need  for  private 
dwellings  existing,  the  cost  of  buildings  being  down— it  ^was 
77.5  in  June,  the  latest  reliable  figures  available  at  this  writing 
—the  building  trades  being  idle,  the  banks  being  overstocked 
with  money,  the  lower  income  groups  according  to  all  authori- 
ties being  inadequately  housed,  here  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  effecting  an  improvement  simultaneously  in  the  housing 
of  the  latter  and  in  the  unemployment  situation. 

Where  the  Worst  Slums  Are 

THE  four  corners  of  the  world  pooled  their  housing  experi- 
ences and  needs  when  more  than  nine  hundred  persons 
from  thirty  countries  gathered  at  Berlin,  Germany,  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  International  Federation  for  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  and  the  International  Housing  Association.  The 
president  of  the  latter,  Senator  F.  M.  Wibaut  of  Holland, 
pointed  out  the  need  for  all  forces,  public  and  private,  to 
agree  on  effective  methods  of  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of  good  standard  dwellings  for  families  of  low  income.  No 
complete,  demonstrated  solution  for  this  housing  problem 
was  presented.  Whether  the  task  is  chiefly  a  public  or  a  private 
responsibility  was  considered  controversial.  Government  funds 
used  for  municipal  housing  schemes,  renting  at  a  loss,  were 
regarded  by  some  as  virtual  subsidies  to  wages  and  industry. 
Government  subsidies  for  house-building,  it  was  admitted, 
have  nowhere  met  the  need  and  priv»te  enterprise  must  assist. 
Europe's  continuing  housing  shortage  and  curtailment  of 
budgets  have  brought  pressure  to  lower  construction  costs  by 
eliminating  essential  conveniences  and  building  smaller  rooms. 
Some  advocated  this  policy  while  others  declared  any  departure 
from  present  minimum  standards  would  invite  the  creation 
of  new  slums.  The  following  resolutions  which  were  adopted, 


especially  the  second,  indicate  the  trend  in  countries  other  than 
the  United  States: 

The  Congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  organs  of  public  ad- 
ministration, state  and  community,  which  have  made  it  their  duty 
to  ascertain  what  dwellings  are  available  and  what  dwelling  ac- 
commodation is  needed,  as  well  as  to  see  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  dwellings  is  provided  for  those  of  small  means,  should  also 
promote,  in  addition  to  public-utility  building,  the  provision  of 
dwellings  by  private  enterprise,  with  due  regard  to  the  quantity 
and  class  of  the  dwellings  constructed. 

Based  on  experience  gained  in  the  majority  of  the  countries 
represented,  the  Congress  holds  the  view  that  the  minimum  amount 
for  rent  which  is  today  necessary  to  cover  the  normal  charges  on 
the  capital  required  to  build  dwellings  in  keeping  with  present- 
day  requirements  is  more  than  the  poorer  classes  can  afford  to 
pay.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  organs  of 
public  administration,  state  and  community,  to  so  reduce  these 
rent  charges  that  they  can  be  borne  by  the  people  for  whom  the 
dwellings  are  intended. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  International  Federation  for  Housing 
and  Town  Planning,  there  were  two  divisions.  One  discussed 
traffic — easy  means  of  transportation  and  communication,  the 
other  slum  clearance.  Every  city  has  slums,  it  was  stated,  caused 
by  similar  factors,  and  especially  since  the  war  this  condition  has 
increased,  notably  on  the  continent  and  'in  England.  Many  held 
that  present  legislation  is  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  Even  delegates  from  Vienna  where  municipal  authori- 
ties appear  to  have  such  wide  powers  reported  that  "we  expect 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  abolishing  existing  slums  and 
preventing  new  ones  in  the  future."  In  Germany  very  little 
action  has  been  taken  due  to  the  housing  shortage  and  present 
economic  conditions.  The  worst  slums  were  reported  to  exist 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  New  York  City  where 
slum  clearance  is  probably  the  most  expensive  in  the  world. 
There  was  general  agreement  that  because  of  its  tremendous 
cost  slum  clearance  cannot  be  done  without  government  sub- 
sidies. 

Dr.  Wibaut  was  re-elected  president  of  the  International 
Association  and  John  Nolan,  city  planner  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
elected  president  of  the  International  Federation.  The  next 
conference  will  be  held  in  Boston  in  1932. 

A  Foundation  Builds  Houses 

THE  Buhl  Foundation  of  Pittsburgh  is  making  history.  It 
is  the  first  Foundation  which  is  officially  and  effectively 
taking  cognizance  of  the  housing  problem  for  moderate-income 
groups.  Established  by  the  will  of  Henry  Buhl,  Jr.,  in  1927, 
grants  from  the  Foundation  totaling  almost  one  million  dollars 
were  subsequently  made  to  fourteen  different  organizations  for 
education  and  scientific  research.  Its  latest  contribution  is 
however  in  the  field  of  housing,  for  the  Board  has  recently 
allocated  two  million  dollars  to  build  a  community  of  three 
hundred  garden  homes  for  rental  purposes.  Forty-five  acres 
of  land  has  been  purchased  and  building  is  to  start  shortly. 
The  project  is  not  regarded  by  its  sponsors  in  any  sense  as  a 
philanthropic  undertaking.  It  is  designed  to  be  commercially 
practical,  the  moderate  nonspeculative  returns  and  th«  use  of 
mass-construction  methods  in  building  to  make  low  rents  pos- 
sible. Experts  in  city  planning,  architects,  landscape  specialists 
and  engineers  have  been  retained  to  plan  and  construct  this 
community  according  to  the  modern  ideas  of  city  planning.  Less 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  tract  will  be  occupied  by  build- 
ings. The  remainder  will  be  landscaped  to  provide  large 
central  parks  and  playgrounds. 

The  broader  significance  and  application  of  th«  project  apart 
from  providing  desirable  homes  for  three  hundred  families  is 
apparent  from  the  underlying  purposes  stated  in  the  Founda- 
tion's report: 

To  provide  modern  and  desirable  horaei  within  easy  acceu  and 
at  nominal  rental,  especially  for  junior  executive  and  clerical 
workeri  in  the  downtown  businew  dittrict  of  Pittsburgh. 
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To  develop  new  ideas  and  higher  standards  in   rental  housing. 

To  make  the  funds  of  the  Foundation  do  double  duty  by  employ- 
ing capital  as  well  as  income  directly  for  constructive  social  pur- 
poses. 

To  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  this  investment  of  founda- 
tion and  trust  funds. 

To  help  stimulate  industry  by  showing  the  economic  advantage 
of  building  now. 

To  help  reduce,  in  as  great  a  measure  as  possible  locally,  the 
unemployment  situation,  particularly  among  higher  paid  skilled 
laborers. 

Other  Foundations — it  is  hoped — will  watch  the  development 
of  this  project  carefully  and  with  a  subjective  point  of  view. 

The  State  Turns  Business-Like 

'  I  ^HE  "secret"  of  the  success  of  the  modern  chain  store  is 
•*•  admittedly  centralized  organization  and  centralized  buying. 
Big  business  has  long  since  been  operating  along  these  lines. 
Only  recently  have  government  units  learned  the  lesson,  but 
once  learned  the  advantages  of  centralized  purchasing  are  fast 
coming  to  be  appreciated.  Maine  and  North  Carolina  have  this 
year  been  added  to  the  roster  of  states  functioning  under  this 
policy  thereby  bringing  the  total  number  to  thirty-eight.  Though 
centralized  buying  went  into  operation  in  North  Carolina  only 
last  July  a  saving  of  $150,000  in  one  item  alone,  gasoline,  has 
already  justified  its  adoption.  Obviously  Governor  Gardner's 
prediction  of  an  annual  saving  of  $400,000  will  be  exceeded. 
As  the  National  Municipal  League  points  out,  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  needs  the  state  is  just  an  individual  multiplied  many 
times  over.  Thus  North  Carolina  uses  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  pairs  of  shoes  each  year,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
automobile  storage  batteries;  fifteen  thousand  feet  of  brake 
lining  and  other  commodities  in  correspondingly  large  quan- 
tities. Doubtless  plans  which  are  already  under  way  to  pur- 
chase all  these  articles  centrally  will  help  to  rescue  the  state 
from  the  critical  financial  situation  which  faces  it  today.  Par- 
enthetically or  perhaps  firstly,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  a 
complete  divorce  from  politics  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  successful 
economical  centralized  buying,  such  as  is — at  present — the  case 
in  North  Carolina. 

Less  Work,  More  Play 

E  opportunities  and  the  problems  presented  to  public 
recreation  agencies  by  the  unemployment  crisis  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  larger  leisure  confronting  the  working  public  were 
the  major  questions  discussed  at  the  eighteenth  Congress  of 
the  National  Recreation  Association  held  last  month  in  Toronto. 
The  opening  address  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley  sounded  the  key- 
note of  the  sessions.  Four  aspects  of  the  general  topic,  unem- 
ployment and  recreation,  were  stressed:  making  the  fullest  use 
of  unemployed  labor  to  increase  and  improve  recreation  areas 
and  facilities;  meeting  the  increased  demands  made  today  upon 
rt sources  for  recreation  because  of  increased  leisure;  pro- 
tecting the  rightful  play  heritage  of  children  in  these  days  of 
economic  stress;  and  interpreting  current  recreation  needs  and 
services  to  the  community. 

Reports  from  all  sections  of  the  country  revealed  happily 
that  many  millions  spent  for  relief  to  date  have  gone  to  employ 
the  jobless  in  developing  recreation  areas.  In  Birmingham 
half  a  million  dollars  was  thus  spent;  in  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
fifty  thousand,  while  one  million  of  a  five-million-dollar  bond 
issue  for  relief  in  Los  Angeles  was  turned  over  to  the  Play- 
ground Commission.  In  San  Francisco  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars  were  provided  from  relief  funds  for  parks  and  a 
quarter  million  for  playgrounds.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  labor 
used  for  unemployment  relief  in  Indianapolis  went  to  park 
projects,  and  nearly  100  per  cent  in  Duluth.  Scores  of  citje| 
reported  smaller  sums.  ^  as  jKe-lv. 

As  to  meeting  the  increased  demaqfo.f^fo  a  week  aroun<1 
ation  resources,  an  analvsis  u 
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sociation  of  one  thousand  indoor  recreation  centers  in  one 
hundred  cities  showed  an  average  increase  in  use  per  center  of 
62  per  cent,  a  great  part  of  which  was  due  to  unemployment. 
Emergency  recreation  centers  have  been  made  available  in  Phila- 
delphia, Montreal,  Cincinnati,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Highland 
Park,  Mich.,  and  other  cities.  Several  pleas  were  heard  at 
the  Congress  against  in  any  way  making  children  suffer  for 
want  of  play  opportunities.  Actually  469  new  playgrounds 
were  opened  in  1930 — an  increase  of  38  per  cent  in  playground 
service  over  1929.  Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  editor  of  The  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  pointed  out  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  schools  in  training  for  leisure,  saying  that  their 
great  task  "is  to  establish  the  values  of  life  so  that  an  art  of 
living  shall  emerge  among  the  masses."  He  advocated  one 
recreational  leader  for  every  ten  teachers  in  the  community 
on  the  ground  that  even  "if  such  a  program  sounds  ambitious 
and  costly,  I  need  only  remind  you  that  it  is  much  less  costly 
than  crime,  ill  health,  gambling  and  dissipation." 

City  Managers  and  Unemployment 

IN  keeping  with  the  times,  the  problem  of  unemployment 
relief  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  the  nearly  two  hun- 
dred city  managers,  various  city  officials  and  other  persons 
interested  in  government  who  attended  the  eighteenth  annual 
conference  of  the  International  City  Managers'  Association 
recently  held  in  Louisville.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  Daniel  E.  Morgan,  city  manager  of  Cleveland,  who 
stated  that  cities  should  be  given  official  representation  on  na- 
tional and  state  employment  advisory  councils.  "What  cities 
need  just  now  from  Washington,"  said  City  Manager  Dykstra 
of  Cincinnati,  "is  correlated  information  on  employment  and  a 
national  program  of  employment  agencies  and  employment 
distribution.  Industry  is  interdependent  on  a  national  scale  and 
therefore  no  city  acting  by  itself  can  hope  to  deal  with  the 
problems  industry  creates."  The  scrip  labor  plan  of  pro- 
viding work  in  Grand  Rapids  was  discussed  by  City  Manager 
Welsh  and  the  system  of  relieving  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation in  Petersburg,  Va.,  was  outlined  by  City  Manager 
Morton.  Louis  Brownlow,  in  an  address  on  trends  in  relief  and 
public  welfare,  pointed  out  the  definite  trend  toward  the  mu- 
nicipality taking  over  from  private  organizations  relief  activi- 
ties, and  Frank  Bane,  executive  director  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Public  Welfare  Officials,  outlined  the  work  which 
his  organization  is  undertaking  with  the  view  of  assisting  local 
governments  in  meeting  unemployment. 

Reducing  expenditures  to  meet  diminishing  income,  manage- 
ment technique,  city-manager  policies,  and  training  for  city 
managership  were  other  subjects  discussed.  In  his  address  on 
the  problems  of  metropolitan  regions  Charles  E.  Merriam  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  stated  that  satellite  cities  on  the  edge 
of  large  cities  should  be  joined  with  the  larger  metropoles. 
Centending  that  a  system  of  government  is  either  sanctioned  or 
disproved  over  a  twenty-year  period,  A.  R.  Hatton  of  North- 
western University  stated  that  the  continued  popularity  of  the 
council-manager  plan  over  twenty-three  years  is  sufficient  as- 
surance that  it  is  well  established.  Greatly  increased  interest 
in  council-manager  government  during  the  past  year  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  during  this  period  the  plan  was  adopted 
by  twenty-five  cities  of  which  thirteen  have  populations  in  ex- 
cess of  twenty-five  thousand.  This  is  the  largest  number  to 
adopt  the  plan  during  the  same  period  of  time  since  1925. 

That  the  Association  is  increasingly  receiving  public  recog- 
nition as  an  official  and  reliable  source  of  information  re- 
garding city-manap-er  problems  was  the  encouraging  message 

W — •>-     '  ,,. ','  Story  of   Rochester.     The   excellent   re- 
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The  Business  of  Conferences 

"/CONFERENCES,"  as  a  modern  technique  for  getting  things 
^^  done  are  the  subject  of  a  piece  of  research  being  carried 
forward  by  The  Inquiry  (129  East  52  Street,  New  York)  under 
the  direction  of  Glenn  Bowers.  While  the  study  is  limited  to 
conferences  in  business  and  industry,  the  findings  will  undoubt- 
edly be  of  value  to  other  types  of  organization  using  this  tool 
as  part  of  the  day's  work.  The  study  will  be  based  on  actual 
reports  of  the  business  conference  in  action.  For  this  purpose, 
schedules  have  been  drawn  up  to  secure  comparable  data 
on  what  actually  goes  forward  in  the  conference,  and  on  the 
objectives,  planning  and  preparation,  follow-up  work  and  so 
on.  Among  the  questions  which  the  study  will  attempt  to 
answer  are  the  following:  For  what  types  of  problems  or 
situations  should  the  conference  method  be  used?  When  is 
a  committee  or  conference  not  the  most  effective  means  of 
gettings  things  done?  How  may  the  objectives  of  meetings  be 
de£ned?  What  are  the  functions  of  the  chairman?  Of  the 
secretary?  Of  the  members?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  un- 
seen influences  and  forces  which  affect  the  outcome  of  a  con- 
ference? What  are  the  tests  of  success  or  failure  of  a  con- 
ference? In  the  research  manual  for  the  study,  conferences 
have  been  divided  into  "five  general  categories  according  to 
what  takes  place,  namely:  giving  orders,  telling  and  selling; 
developing  or  teaching  through  directed  discussion;  bargaining 
and  debating;  creative  discussion."  The  manual  defines  a 
"genuine  conference"  as  a  "free,  orderly  discussion  between 
members  seeking  jointly  an  appropriate  course  of  action,  a 
decision  or  a  common  understanding."  It  is  hoped  that  one  of 
the  tangible  results  of  the  study  may  be  a  Handbook  on  the 
Conduct  of  Business  Conferences,  containing  practical  guides 
for  organizing  and  managing  "genuine  conferences." 

The  Reorganized  Service 

T^NDORSING  the  Wagner  plan  for  an  adequate  system  of 
•*— '  public  employment  offices  in  this  country,  the  Association 
of  Public  Employment  Services  at  its  recent  Cincinnati  conven- 
tion passed  a  resolution  expressing  its  belief  that  "the  so- 
called  reorganized  Federal  Employment  Service  .  .  .  cannot 
succeed  in  developing  an  efficient,  worth-while  public  employ- 
ment service;  that  it  has  further  failed  in  its  policy  to  co- 
operate and  coordinate  in  an  efficient,  amicable  and  otherwise 
satisfactory  manner  with  the  state  departments  of  labor  or  state 
employment  services."  The  convention  asserted  that  "further 
federal  legislation  is  both  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  federal-state-municipal  public  employ- 
ment service,"  and  urged  the  next  Congress  to  re-enact  the 
Wagner  bill  which  was  passed  last  winter  and  vetoed  by  the 
President  (see  The  Survey,  April  15,  igt*  .Vwe.  88). 

Further  criticism  of  the  reorganization  oiilding  smanei— •— ... 
ice  is  put  forward  in  an  article  by  Georgdeclared  any  departure 
cent  issue  of  The  American  Labor  LegisLld   invite   the   creation 
Trafton    reports   that  "the   only  thing  thus  which  were  adopted, 


state  after  state  is  that  an  individual  was  appointed  from 
Washington  as  state  director  with  authority  to  employ  a  ste- 
nographer and  given  supervision  over  already  existing  em- 
ployment offices  with  no  authority  to  extend  the  service  to 
parts  of  the  state  not  already  served.  .  .  .  There  has  been  con- 
fusion and  duplication  of  effort  with  no  improvement  in  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  placement  work  being  done." 

Fewer  Children  at  Work 

T>ACK-TO-SCHOOL  for  children  in  their  teens,  for  dw 
-*-*  benefit  of  the  children  themselves  and  to  save  available 
jobs  for  adults  with  dependents,  is  being  widely  urged.  That 
a  good  deal  has  already  been  accomplished  along  this  line 
is  pointed  out  in  the  last  issue  of  The  American  Child,  which 
quotes  state  reports  showing  reductions  of  25  to  50  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  work  permits  issued  to  children  under  16 
in  1930,  as  compared  with  pre-depression  years,  and  Children's 
Bureau  figures  showing  that  in  23  states  103,000  work  permits 
were  issued  to  children  of  14  and  15  last  year,  as  compared 
with  137,000  in  1929.  Child  Labor  Sunday,  inaugurated  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  25  years  ago,  will  b« 
observed  January  23  in  synagogues,  January  24  in  churches 
and  January  27  by  schools,  clubs  and  other  organizations. 
Posters,  printed  material  and  programs  will  be  sent  without 
charge  by  the  committee,  331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Lawrence 

'T^HE  first  large-scale  strike  following  a  wage-cut  announce- 
•*•  ment  hat  tied  up  Lawrence,  Mass.,  since  the  first  week  i* 
October.  About  twenty-three  thousand  workers  walked  out. 
The  six  largest  mills  were  completely  shut  down  from  tht 
first  day  of  the  strike  and  two  others  suspended  operations. 
The  10  per  cent  cut  announced  by  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany applied  only  to  mill  workers,  but  Moses  Pendleton, 
president  of  the  Company,  announced  a  few  days  after  the 
strike  began  that  office  workers  would  have  to  take  salary  cuts 
"of  a  higher  percentage."  He  added,  "Wage  cuts  must  bt 
made  if  the  company  is  to  continue  to  do  business  here.  If 
we  cannot  do  business  here  then  we  will  move  to  other  cities 
where  the  company  has  mills  and  machinery  which  have  been 
idle."  Peace  overtures  made  by  the  workers  have  so  far 
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"•"-'-"•r,  this  study  nevertheless  throws  some  light  on  the 
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been  rejected  by  management.  The  offer  of  the  strikers  to 
return  to  their  jobs  at  their  old  rate  of  pay  while  Governor 
Ely  attempts  to  secure  arbitration  of  the  wage  dispute  has 
not  been  acted  on  by  the  employers  at  this  writing.  Mr. 
Pendleton  has  repeatedly  announced,  however,  that  so  far  as 
the  company  is  concerned,  there  will  be  no  compromise  on  the 
wage  cut.  The  strike  involves  the  conservative  majority  ele- 
ment of  the  workers  who  are  members  of  unions  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  well  as  the  radical 
union  groups.  The  strike  has  the  sanction  of  the  United 
Textile  Workers,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  textile  organization.  The 
New  York  Times  correspondent  points  out  that  "although 
the  planned  wage  reduction  is  the  only  grievance  now  involved, 
it  has  solidified  the  protests  of  three  separate  labor  organiza- 
tions which  in  the  past  have  worked  at  cross  purposes."  There 
have  been  several  outbreaks  of  violence  in  the  course  of  the 
strike  and  a  number  of  arrests  have  resulted. 


Safety  in  Coal 


ROWING  success  of  the  safety-first  movement  in  coal- 
mining  is  indicated  by  a  report  just  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  covering  the  first  seven  months  of 
1931.  In  this  period  there  were  838  fatalities,  a  reduction  of 
27.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  same  period  for  1930.  For 
the  same  period  there  was  a  cut  of  about  16  per  cent  in  coal 
production.  This  means  that  for  the  first  half  of  1931  the 
death-rate  was  3.2$  per  million  tons  of  coal  produced,  as 
against  3.81  for  the  same  months  a  year  ago.  The  lowest  pre- 
vious death-rate  per  million  tons  of  production  in  any  year 
since  1906,  the  report  states,  was  3.73  in  1927.  The  Depart- 
ment does  not  give  figures  based  on  the  man-hours  of  exposure, 
usually  considered  the  clearest  way  of  measuring  rise  or  fall 
in  the  accident  rate. 

The  report  cites  two  instances  in  the  past  few  months  when 
rock-dusting  has  forestalled  serious  accident.  In  one  case, 
rock-dusting  prevented  the  occurrence  of  a  widespread  explo- 
sion. In  the  other  case,  rock-dusting  confined  to  a  small  area 
an  explosion  in  a  mine  where  nearly  150  men  were  at  work. 
The  record  of  more  than  seven  months 
without  a  major  explosion  is  held  by  the 
Department  to  have  been  "by  all  odds  the 
longest  period  of  immunity  in  bituminous 
mines  in  thirty  year*." 


Earnings  Around  the  Year 


OTRESSING  the  need  for  more  real- 
^  istic  wage  standards  for  women  work- 
ers, a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Women's 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  an- 
alyzes the  wage  data  for  107,000  women 
workers  in  1472  industrial  and  mercantile 
establishments  in  13  states  (see  The 
Survey,  June  15,  1931,  page  317).  The 
bulletin  points  out  that  women's  wage 
rates  are  often  based  on  a  mistaken  theory 
that  the  wage-earning  woman  is  in  indus- 
try only  for  a  few  years,  has  only  herself 
to  support  and  usually  lives  with  her  fam- 
ily. This  study  shows  that  in  seven  states 
one  fifth  or  more  of  the  women  workers 
were  widowed,  separated  or  divorced  and 
that  both  single  and  married  women  workers  usually  have  de- 
pendents. Wages  were  found  to  be  too  low  for  adequate  liv- 
ing for  the  great  majority  of  the  11,000  women  whose  year's 
earnings  were  ascertained.  One  fifth  were  reported  as  receiv- 
ing less  than  $500  a  year,  that  is,  less  than  $9.62  a  week  around 
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the  year.  Of  8400  women  in  manufacturing,  one  in  seven  re- 
ceived less  than  $500  a  year  and  only  13  per  cent  earned  as 
much  as  $1000. 

The  Six-Hour  Day 

A  FTER  a  year's  experience  with  the  six-hour  day,  Lewis 
•**•  J.  Brown,  president  of  the  Kellogg  Company  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  reports  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Executives'  Serv- 
ice Bulletin  (Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York)  that  the  scheme  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and 
lists  impressive  advantages  to  employes  and  to  the  company 
under  the  new  plan.  The  loss  in  wages  due  t«  the  shortened 
work  day  was  made  up  by  an  increase  in  hourly  base  rates. 
The  gains  to  the  workers  Mr.  Brown  lists  as  follows:  more 
time  for  recreation;  time  for  educational,  music  or  ether  cul- 
tural courses;  increased  incentive  to  prepare  for  managerial 
jobs,  as  the  change  from  three  to  four  shifts  makes  necessary 
an  additional  full  staff  of  managers,  foremen,  foreladies,  and 
so  on;  less  fatigue;  opportunity  for  mothers  t»  earn  a  liv- 
ing and  yet  have  ample  time  at  home;  less  waste  of 
time;  decreased  cost  of  living — all  meals  at  borne;  greater 
assurance  of  a  steady  job.  Mr.  Brown  cites  equally  im- 
portant advantages  to  the  company:  increased  daily  pro- 
duction from  the  plant  as  an  operating  unit;  elimination 
of  meal  periods  with  their  waste  and  the  expense  of  a 
large  cafeteria;  increased  return  from  the  capital  invested 
in  plant  and  machinery. 

The  Wages  of  1931 

THE  total  paid  out  in  wages  by  manufacturing  industries 
in  this  country  dropped  40  per  cent  betweea  1925  and  1931 ; 
for  the  same  period,  the  cost  of  living  fell  15  per  cent.  These 
figures  were  recently  given  out  by  Ethelbert  Stewart,  U.  S. 
commissioner  of  labor  statistics.  The  40  per  cent  decline  in 
payrolls  does  not  mean  wage  cuts  in  this  proportion,  Mr.  Stew- 
art is  careful  to  point  out.  Most  of  it,  he  says,  has  been  due  to 
dismissals,  proration  of  work  and  part-time  employment.  "But 
it  does  mean."  he  added,  "that  the  income  and  consequently  the 
purchasing  power  of  employes  of  manu- 
facturing industries  as  a  whole  is  less  by 
40  per  cent  than  it  was  in  1925." 

From  Pittsburgh  come*  an  announce- 
ment by  the  steel  companies  diat  whatever 
saving  in  operating  costs  results  from  the 
recent  10  per  cent  wage  cut  will  be  used 
to  offset  losses,  not  to  reduce  prices.  The 
saving  will  probably  amount  to  between 
four  and  five  million  dollars  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1931.  Prof.  Norman  J.  Ware 
of  Wesleyan  College,  Middletown,  Conn., 
quotes  in  The  New  Republic  of  October 
21,  some  interesting  figures  on  earnings 
and  wages  in  steel. 

Taking  1922  as  100,  the  index  num- 
bers are: 

Total  payroll       Net  income  before  pay- 
salaries  and  wages      ment  of  dividends,  etc. 

1927  133  222 

1928  128  288 

1929  130  498 

1930  121  263 

During  the  last  month  for  which  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  figures  are  available  at  this  writing,  there  were  wafe 
cuts  in  221  establishments  in  fifty  industries.  The  reductions 
averaged  10  per  cent  and  involved  63  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  the  plants  concerned. 


Courtesy  The   Pittsburgh   Record 
Pouring  Metal 
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A  "New"  Teachers'  College 

THRESH  recognition  of  the  close  bond  between  social  work 
•*•  and  modern  education  is  contained  in  the  announcement 
of  a  new  unit  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
to  be  opened  in  the  fall  of  1932.  The  aim  of  this  new  training 
school  for  teachers,  which  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Thomas  Alexander,  will  be  "to  demonstrate  radically  different 
methods  in  the  selection  and  training  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  to  become  teachers  in  nursery,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,"  and  "to  reduce  the  present  over-supply  of 
teachers  of  mediocre  ability  and  personality."  The  core  of 
the  curriculum  will  deal  with  child  nature  and  development. 
There  will  be  required  courses  in  sociology,  economics,  politics 
and  problems  of  social  and  industrial  life,  and  each  student 
will  have  active  participation  in  some  form  of  social  work 
"because  the  future  teacher  must  in  a  real  sense  be  a  social 
worker."  Students  will  also  be  required  to  spend  some  time 
on  actual  jobs  in  industry  and  business  "so  that  when  they  be- 
come teachers  they  will  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
work  of  the  world  into  which  most  pupils  who  graduate  from 
our  American  schools  must  enter."  The  student  body  for  the 
first  year  will  be  limited  to  one  hundred  young  men  and  one 
hundred  young  women  "of  outstanding  ability  and  personality." 
The  course  of  study  will  vary  from  three  to  five  years,  de- 
pending on  the  capacity  of  the  individual  student,  and  will  in- 
clude at  least  one  year  of  study  and  travel  abroad.  The  satis- 
factory completion  of  on  "interne"  year,  spent  in  teaching  in 
cooperating  private  schools  of  public  school  systems,  will  be 
required  before  a  degree  is  granted. 

Public  Schools  and  Parent  Education 

/^HANGING  attitudes  toward  the  responsibility  of  the  pub- 
^-^  lie  schools  for  giving  pre-parental  training  to  boys  and  girls 
are  reflected  in  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  married 
women  graduates  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  on  which  Flor- 
ence Brown  Sherbon  reports  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Jour- 
nal of  Home  Economics.  The  women  were  overwhelmingly 
of  the  opinion  that  such  preparation  for  adult  responsibilities 
should  be  given  in  colleges  and  universities,  but  among  the  older 
graduates  there  were  reservations  as  to  whether  such  training 
should  be  given  in  public  schools,  and  a  small  percentage  were 
opposed  to  it.  In  answer  to  the  question,  How  should  home- 
making  be  taught  in  the  public  schools?,  the  older  graduates 
for  the  most  part  listed  various  home  economics  items.  The 
younger  group  revealed  a  broader  concept  of  home-making  by 
including  such  subjects  as  psychology,  child  care,  child  welfare, 
the  fundamentals  of  home  relations,  training  in  citizenship.  The 
idea  of  using  the  child's  own  home  as  a  laboratory  was  offered 
by  about  7  per  cent  of  each  group.  Most  of  these  university 
women  felt  that  preparation  for  homemaking  and  parenthood 
should  be  given  public-school  pupils  in  connection  with  work  in 


physiology,  hygiene,  home  economics,  physical  education,  home 
nursing,  child  psychology,  and  not  as  separate  courses.  "On 
the  whole,  the  graduates  of  the  youngest  group  favored  specific 
instruction,  and  those  in  the  oldest  group  were  most  general 
in  the  character  of  their  suggestions." 

Pulling  Together 

TN  the  hope  of  furthering  better  understanding  and  coopera- 
•*•  tion  between  the  schools  and  the  children's  courts,  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association  has  organized  a  Committee  on 
Relationships  between  the  School  and  the  Juvenile  Court.  The 
committee  held  a  preliminary  meeting  at  the  National  Proba- 
tion Conference  in  Minneapolis,  to  outline  the  scope  and  method 
of  its  work.  At  that  time  it  committed  itself,  Probation  re- 
ports, to  a  study  of  relationships  and  possibilities  of  preventive 
work  with  delinquents  in  the  schools,  and  to  bringing  informa- 
tion regarding  social  equipment  and  cooperation  with  the 
juvenile  court  to  the  attention  of  the  schools  and  educational 
bodies.  Dean  Justin  Miller  of  the  Law  School,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Durham,  N.  C.,  is  chairman  and  among  the  seventeen 
members  of  the  committee,  which  is  made  up  of  educators  and 
leading  workers  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency,  are  Eliza- 
beth H.  Dexter,  head  visiting  teacher  in  Newark,  N.  J.;  Isa- 
bella Dolton,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago; 
Mary  Edna  McChristie,  acting  chief  probation  officer,  Cin- 
cinnati; Dean  Philip  A.  Parsons,  University  of  Oregon;  Judge 
Katherine  B.  Sellers,  Juvenile  Court,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr. 
Edith  Hale  Swift,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  N.  Y. 

Learning  to  Play 

THE  healthy  good  times  of  the  summer-cimp  movement  and 
some  of  the  creative  satisfactions  and  broadened  horizon* 
of  the  "new"  schools  were  taken  to  Southern  mill-village  chil- 
dren during  the  past  summer  by  a  group  of  progressive  school 
teachers  and  college  students  under  the  auspices  of  Pioneer 
Youth  of  America  (see  The  Survey,  October  15,  1929,  page 
77).  These  summer  projects  for  children  of  textile  workers 
included  a  camp  for  a  small  group  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains and  play  schools  in  Danville,  Va.,  Drtper,  Spray  and 
High  Point,  N.  C.  Agnes  Sailer  supervised  the  whole  greup 
of  "schools,"  and  William  R.  Reich  of  Champaign,  111.,  acted 
as  camp  director.  Like  the  Pioneer  Youth  camps  in  the  North, 
the  Southern  camp  was  built  and  operated  by  the  children  them- 
selves, using  the  resources  at  hand.  Iron  for  the  camp  store, 
for  instance,  was  salvaged  from  the  village  scrap  heap,  and 
some  discarded  road  signs  served  as  roofing  for  the  dormitory 
built  of  rough  pine  boards  from  a  local  sawmill.  Almost  noth- 
ing but  blankets  could  be  supplied  from  the  meager  homes. 
The  mill  officials  threatened  to  fire  any  employes  who  let  their 
children  attend,  so  the  youngsters  all  c»me  from  the  homes 
of  blacklisted  workers,  many  of  whom  had  been  jobless  for 
months.  Mr.  Reich  lists  among  the  summer  gains  the  de- 
velopment of  initiative  and  resourcefulness;  new  standards  of 
cleanliness  and  health;  discovery  of  unsuspected  talents  for 
music,  drawing  and  dramatic  expression;  a  permanent  camp- 
site for  future  use. 

Freshman  Ages 

QURPRISING  data  on  the  wide  variation  in  the  ages  of 
^  college  students  ire  brought  out  in  the  survey  of  the  fifty 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  recently  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Office  of  Education.  The  land-grant  group  includes  Cor- 
nell and  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin  and  California.  The 
study  was  based  on  the  age  of  students  at  the  time  of  entrance 
At  reported  by  22,159  graduates.  The  usual  age  for  going 
to  college  was  found  to  be  18  or  19  years  in  these  institutions, 
with  51  per  cent  of  the  college  entrants  at  that  level.  Nineteen 
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I  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  came  younger  than  this  to  the  campus 
while  30  per  cent  were  older.  Eleven  per  cent  of  the  22,159 
students  were  over  21  years  of  age  when  they  embarked  on 
their  college  course,  many  of  them  over  35.  "Of  the  older 
students,"  the  report  points  out,  "a  very  large  proportion  .  .  . 
were  school  teachers  who  were  attending  college  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  their  training  and  keeping  up  with  modern 
changes  in  school  practices  and  methods."  To  get  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  make-up  of  the  college  population  from  the  point  of 
view  of  age,  a  comparable  study  would  have  to  be  made  of 
endowed  institutions.  One  would  expect  to  find  the  largest 
proportion  of  their  entering  students  in  a  lower  age  group, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  making  up  for  lack  of  earlier  oppor- 
tunities or  for  insufficient  teacher-training. 

What  Do  Children  Read? 

"1T7"HAT  a  child's  book  should  be,  what  a  children's  library 
'  should  and  can  do,  what  children  of  the  Machine  Age 
want  to  read,  the  new  books  for  children  being  published  abroad 
— these  are  some  of  the  wide  ranges  explored  in  the  third 
Children's  Library  Yearbook,  just  published  by  the  American 
Library  Association.  This  survey  of  children's  reading  em- 
phasizes the  higher  standards  of  writing,  illustrating  and 
printing  that  characterize  current  books  for  young  people,  com- 
pared even  with  those  of  a  decade  ago.  Improved  methods  in 
children's  libraries,  the  development  of  the  "story  hour," 
closer  cooperation  between  library,  home  and  school,  have 
resulted  in  more  reading  by  boys  and  girls,  particularly  reading 
as  a  recreation.  In  the  section  on  The  Machine  Age,  the 
Child  '  and  the  Book,  however,  some  current  problems  are 
pointed  out.  Flora  de  Gogorza,  head  of  a  branch  library  in 
Brookyln,  N.  Y.,  notes  "a  taste  for  the  mediocre"  revealed  in 
children's  impatience  with  "good  standard  books"  and  a  de- 
mand for  "the  swift-moving,  sensational  type  of  book."  The 
usual  request,  she  reports,  is  for  "Doyle,  Owen  Johnson,  a 
sport  story,  a  murder  story  from  boys;  a  mystery  story,  Mont- 
gomery, Gene  Stratton  Porter  from  girls."  The  shift  to  this 
froth  she  lays  to  "superficial  study  due  to  over-crowded  class- 
rooms .  .  .  prize  contests  resulting  in  scrappy  information;  the 
endeavor  to  make  a  reader  of  every  child.  .  .  .  The  sensational 
tabloid  and  the  lack  of  quiet  evenings  in  the  home." 

The  Radio  Music  Master 

A  BANDMASTER 
using  the  radio 
to  teach  four  thousand 
school  children  scat- 
tered over  four  states 
to  play  band  and  or- 
chestra instruments 
and  to  lead  them  in 
group  playing,  opens  up 
fresh  possibilities  of 
education  for  "creative 

leisure"  in  school,  home  and  community  (see  The  Survey, 
October  15,  page  74).  The  story  is  told  by  Joseph  E.  Maddy, 
professor  of  music  at  Ann  Arbor,  in  the  current  issue  of 
School  Life.  He  gave  an  experimental  course  of  five  half-hour 
lessons  last  winter,  using  a  free  booklet  which  gave  general 
instructions  and  supplied  the  music  of  fifteen  airs,  scored  for 
twelve  instruments.  A  studio  band  played  a  tune  till  the  pupils 
had  memorized  it,  then  "held  each  tone  long  enough  to  permit 
the  pupils  ...  to  match  the  tone  on  their  instruments."  Finally, 
band  and  pupils  played  the  song  together,  the  pupils  playing 
the  melody,  the  band  supplying  the  harmony.  For  a  concluding 
lesson,  each  school  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  sent 
to  Ann  Arbor  a  pupil  who  had  received  no  instrumental  in- 
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struction  other  than  the  five  radio  periods.  This  group  of 
twenty  students,  10  to  16  years  old,  successfully  replaced  the 
studio  band  for  a  full  hour  program  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar 
unison  and  part  songs,  solos,  duets  and  trios.  Professor  Maddy 
found  three  great  advantages  in  this  type  of  teaching:  the 
radio  students  are  constantly  imitating  the  good  tones  of  the 
studio  band;  the  blatant  tone  quality  of  beginners  is  auto- 
matically controlled,  because  the  pupils  must  play  softly  to 
hear  the  studio  band;  the  experiment  instantly  won  the  active, 
interested  cooperation  of  the  parents,  and  the  community. 

An  Interne  Year  for  Social  Workers 

THMELD  training  for  graduate  students  in  social  work  over 
•*•  an  experimental  two-year  period  is  provided  by  a  grant  of 
$30,700  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  recently  made  by  the 
Buhl  Foundation.  The  grant  is  intended  to  provide  practical 
training,  comparable  with  the  "interne"  year  in  medicine,  for 
advanced  students  already  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  and 
the  theoretical  aspects  of  modern  social  work.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  the  grant,  it  is  expected  that  the  university  will  con- 
tinue the  program  with  funds  from  other  sources.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  grant,  Charles  F.  Lewis,  director  of  the  Foun- 
dation, stated:  "Increasingly  in  recent  years  the  need  for  more 
adequate  training  of  social  workers  has  been  recognized.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  the  establishment  of  facilities  for  practical  graduate 
field  training  comes  in  response  to  a  continued  growing  demand 
on  the  part  of  social  workers  themselves  and  of  the  welfare 
agencies  of  the  community."  The  new  undertaking  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Manual  C.  Elmer  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology.  The  Buhl  Foundation,  which  was  set  up 
in  1928  under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Henry  Buhl,  Jr.,  a  Pitts- 
burgh merchant,  has  made  grants  in  its  first  three  years  total- 
ing $1,205,000,  with  special  emphasis  on  research,  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  projects  in  the  social  sciences.  While 
the  grants  thus  far  have  been  for  work  felt  to  be  particularly 
valuable  to  the  Pittsburgh  district,  the  Foundation's  programs 
have  centered  in  problems  of  wide  significance. 

A  Long  Look  at  Alma  Mater 

TTT'HAT  a  modern  college  ought  to  give  its  students,  and 
*  what  they  themselves  "got  out  of"  four  years  at  their 
own  college  were  two  significant  questions  answered  by  more 
than  one  thousand  alumni  of  Haverford  College  in  the  course 
of  an  inquiry  sent  them  as  part  of  the  institution's  centenary 
program  last  spring.  The  alumni  listed  what  they  felt  a  stu- 
dent should  get  from  his  college  course  in  this  order:  ability 
to  reason  and  analyze  facts;  ability  to  distinguish  important 
things  in  life  from  unimportant;  ability  to  express  and  commu- 
nicate thoughts;  broad  intellectual  interests;  solid  and  sane 
foundations  in  religion  and  morality;  ability  to  concentrate; 
appreciation  of  beauty;  preparation  for  business  or  professional 
career;  specific  knowledge  of  one  subject;  memory  training. 
In  addition,  they  held  that  a  student  should  gain  during  his 
college  years:  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people,  poise,  self- 
reliance,  ideals,  friendships.  This  alumni  group,  members  of 
Haverford  classes  from  1859  to  1930,  felt  that  they  benefited 
most  in  college  from  elective  studies,  prescribed  studies,  faculty 
associations,  student  associations,  athletics,  religious  influence, 
extra-curricular  activities,  "college  atmosphere"  (in  this 
order).  English  was  the  study  in  which  the  largest  group 
specialized  in  college  and  which  the  largest  number  had  found 
most  useful  both  in  their  occupational  and  in  their  cultural 
life.  Of  the  reporting  alumni,  50  per  cent  are  in  bnsiness,  37 
per  cent  in  the  professions  (largely  teaching),  7  per  cent  are 
students,  4  per  cent  retired.  Only  ij^  per  cent  listed  them- 
selves as  unemployed  in  the  spring  of  1931.  Answers  came 
from  alumni  in  forty-five  states  and  twenty  foreign  countries. 
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Present  Help  and  Future  Record 

A  T  the  request  of  the  President's  Organization  for  Unem- 
•**•  ployment  Relief  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America  is  making  a  series  of  special  studies  of  emergency 
relief  measures  which  will  be  utilized  in  national  relief  plans 
and  will  serve  also  as  a  record  of  the  winter's  experience. 
Arthur  Dunham  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division  ot  the  Public 
Chanties  Association  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  given  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  to  direct  these  studies.  They  will  include 
monthly  stream  pictures  of  the  progress  of  organization 
throughout  the  country  and  of  local  relief  resources  in  rela- 
tion to  relief  demands,  a  handbook  on  the  organization  and 
administration  of  local  public  relief  departments  prepared  by 
Rose  Porter  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Association  of  Public 
Welfare  Officials  and  a  guidance  report  by  Robert  S.  Wilson 
on  the  experience  of  fourteen  cities  in  the  care  of  homeless 
men  and  boys. 

The  Association  will  also  study,  through  local  agencies  that 
have  contacts  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families,  the 
human  effect  of  unemployment  on  family  life  and  morale.  To 
meet  the  many  requests  for  guidance  in  the  administration  of 
public  and  private  relief  funds  in  unorganized  communities 
the  Association  has  arranged  an  emergency  field  service  directed 
by  Josephine  C.  Brown. 

A  New  Way  Out 

VJC7ILLFORD  I.  KING,  who  is  not  a  dreamer  nor  a  po- 
'  litical  propagandist  but  a  competent  economist  with 
volumes  of  statistical  research  to  his  credit,  has  drafted  a 
Comprehensive  State  Statute  for  Preventing  Unemployment 
which  should  serve  as  a  useful  starting  point  for  discussing  and 
planning  ways  to  forestall  the  "next"  depression  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  are  learning  from  this  one.  Professor  King,  for- 
merly on  the  staff  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  and 
professor  of  economics  at  New  York  University.  His  plan  for 
"giving  every  man  or  woman  who  wants  it,  a  job"  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  labor  is  a  commodity  for  which  the  employer 
should  contract  as  definitely  and  with 
as  careful  foresight  as  for  machinery, 
new  buildings  or  raw  materials.  The 
most  interesting  section  of  his  proposal 
is  that  describing  the  ingenious  device 
for  making  and  enforcing  this  "agreed 
volume  of  employment."  He  would 
have  each  employer  of  fifty  or  more 
persons  file  each  year  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  workers  they  propose  to 
employ  each  month  for  a  three-year 
period,  with  the  total  number  of  hours 
to  be  furnished  the  group.  Deviations 
of  4  per  cent  are  permitted.  Beyond 
that,  they  are  penalized  by  excess  pay- 
ments into  the  State  Employment 
Fund.  When  the  business  activity  index 
to  be  constructed  month  by  month  by 
the  state  industrial  commission  is  below 
normal,  any  employer  is  permitted  to 
revise  his  volume  of  employment  up- 
ward ;  when  it  is  above  normal,  he  may 
revise  downward.  No  other  revisions  Fitzpatrick  in 


are  permitted.  The  plan  requires  every  employer  to  build  up 
a  reserve  fund  to  protect  his  workers  in  time  of  business  de- 
pression; it  also  provides  a  state  employment  fund,  maintained 
by  special  taxes  and  by  the  penalties  paid  by  recalcitrant  em- 
ployers, which  would  make  it  possible  to  offer  state  employ- 
ment at  low  wages  "to  all  able-bodied  persons  desiring  it." 
Copies  of  the  plan  in  full  may  be  obtained  from  Professor 
King,  Department  of  Economics,  Washington  Square  College, 
New  York  University,  New  York  City. 

Case  Work  Gardening 

XTCT'ELFARE  gardens  that  flourished  all  summer  as  relief 
*  "  and  unemployment  measures  have  been  put  to  bed  for 
the  winter  and  the  social  agencies  that  promoted  them  are 
reckoning  their  value.  By  and  large,  with  only  a  few  if*  and 
buts,  the  balance  is  decidedly  on  the  credit  side.  Gardens  that 
were  carefully  planned  in  advance,  that  were  supervised  dur- 
ing cultivation  and  harvest  and  that  were  operated  on  case- 
work principles  were  uniformly  successful.  Hit-or-miss  projects 
where  squads  of  men  were  sent  out  to  rough  land  with  a 
package  of  seeds  and  a  bundle  of  hoes  were  about  so  much 
labor  lost. 

One  of  the  most  carefully  worked  out  and  successful  of 
many  community  gardens  was  that  of  Minneapolis  with  the 
Family  Welfare  Society  and  the  agricultural  experts  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  cooperating  with  an  independent  com- 
mittee which  supplied  carfares,  seeds,  fertilizer  and  tools. 
Acreage  in  a  rich  market-garden  section  was  plowed  by  tractor 
and  laid  out  in  plots  which  varied  in  size  with  the  families  to 
which  they  were  assigned.  Crops  were  chosen  to  provide  sum- 
mer vegetables  according  to  the  family's  tastes  and  needs  and 
root  vegetables  sufficient  for  its  winter  requirements.  Experts 
advised  on  planting  and  cultivation.  Without  this  supervision 
there  was  too  much  exchange  of  gardening  superstition  which 
confined  most  operations  to  the  waxing  of  the  moon. 

As  harvest  time  came  on  a  night  watchman  was  installed, 
thus  averting  many  minor  tragedies  and  not  a  few  free  fights. 
Finally   a   central   storehouse   for   the    root  crops   was   ooened 
where   gardeners  could   stow   away   their   winter's   supply   of 
potatoes,    cabbages    and    what-not    and 
check  them  out  as  needed.    After  the 
harvest  the  garden  still  afforded  many 
days'  work  for  unemployed  men  to  get 
everything   ship-shape    in    the    hope    of 
an  early  start  next  spring. 


A  Long  Step  Forward 

T  ONG-RANGE  plans  for  prevent- 
•*— '  ing  and  mitigating  unemployment 
as  well  as  detailed  suggestions  for 
meeting  the  current  emergency  are 
emphasized  in  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  on 
continuity  of  business  and  employment, 
appointed  last  spring.  The  report 
recommends  limited  modification  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  as  a  means  of  stimulat- 
ing and  steadying  business.  It  also 
recommends:  disarmament,  not  only  as 
a  means  to  world  peace  but  as  an 
economic  measure;  unemployment  in- 
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iiirance  schemes,  established  by  industry;  the  setting  up  of  a 
national  economic  council.  To  meet  the  present  emergency, 
the  report  stresses  the  need  for  local  rather  than  national 
efforts  to  find  jobs  for  those  out  of  work  and  for  increased 
public  work  to  take  up  the  slack  in  private  industry.  The 
National  Economic  Council  favored  by  the  committee  would 
be  composed  of  three  or  five  members,  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  who  would  employ  able  economists,  statis- 
ticians and  other  technical  assistants,  and  work  in  cooperation 
with  governmental  agencies  and  trade  organizations.  Basing 
its  recommendation  on  studies  of  individual  planning  methods, 
the  committee  urges  the  extension  of  the  planning  principle  to 
every  branch  of  industry.  The  committee  suggests  that  much 
can  be  done  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  effects  of  seasonal  de- 
pressions through  widespread  adoption  of  planning  methods  'by 
industry  itself.  The  report  also  emphasizes  the  gradual  shorten- 
ing of  the  work-day  during  the  past  three  or  four  decades  and 
suggests  that  this  change  will  continue  with  greater  rapidity 
in  some  industries  than  in  others.  The  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  directed  that  the  report  be 
submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  member  organizations. 

Taking  Care  of  Their  Own 

THE  burden  the  unemployment  emergency  lays  on  labor 
groups  that  attempt  to  carry  their  jobless  members  is 
indicated  by  the  action  taken  at  a  recent  meeting  of  New  York 
Printing  Pressmen's  Union  51.  For  two  years  the  union  has 
assessed  its  members  eight  dollars  a  month  to  create  an  un- 
employment relief  fund.  In  that  time  the  union  has  paid  out 
over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  members  out  of  work. 
It  had  been  the  plan  of  the  organization  to  suspend  the  assess- 
ment on  November  I,  'but  at  a  recent  meeting  attended  by 
3200  of  the  4000  members,  it  was  held  that  the  outlook  for 
the  months  ahead  made  a  relief  fund  more  necessary  than  at 
any  time  since  the  "crash."  Accordingly  it  was  voted,  with 
only  thirty-five  opposing  voices,  to  continue  the  assessment. 
The  union  distributes  an  average  of  $12  a  week  to  its  out-of- 
work  members.  About  620  men  have  received  help  since  the 
plan  was  inaugurated.  James  J.  Conway,  president  of  the 
Union,  reports  that  current  unemployment  among  the  mem- 
bership is  about  20  per  cent. 

Relief  on  Four  Fronts 

THE  first  chill  winter  winds  from  the  lake  sent  Chicago 
scurrying  into  large-scale  unemployment  relief  activities 
though  the  success  of  its  $8,800,000  Emergency  Drive  was  still 
in  the  balance.  Chicago  put  in  a  good  part  of  the  summer 
tightening  up  its  plans  and  establishing  definite  procedures  of 
cooperation  between  its  social  agencies.  The  defense  against 
destitution  will  be  on  four  fronts: 

i.  Joint  Unemployment  Relief  Service;  James  Mullenbach,  chair- 
man ;  Edwina  Lewis,  executive  director.  Five  family  agencies  and 
the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  are  uniting  their 
efforts  in  twelve  district  offices — six  of  them  already  running — 
where  all  new  family-relief  cases  with  unemployment  as  the  chief 
factor  will  be  treated.  Each  office  is  staffed  with  a  supervisor  and 
assistant,  four  case  workers,  four  aides  and  four  clerical  workers. 
A  clear  line  is  drawn  between  the  cases  which  this  service  handles 
and  those  which  must  be  carried  by  the  regular  agencies. 

a.  Special  Work  Division;  Martin  Bickham,  director.  The  work- 
relief  program  of  last  winter  is  being  vigorously  expanded  but 
jobs  for  the  present  at  least  are  available  only  for  family  men 
referred  by  the  five  major  family  agencies.  These  men  come  from 
the  referring  agency  with  a  brief  case  history  so  that  no  further 
interviewing  is  necessary.  Eviction  cases  are  given  preference. 

3.  Service  Bureau  for  Women;  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Robinson, 
chairman;  Mary  Moon,  director.  Women  and  girls,  new  cases, 
with  no  family  affiliations,  who  require  only  minor  service  are 
accepted.  Cases  requiring  long-time  service  are  referred  to  reg- 
ular at""":ies.  Plans  are  under  way  for  meal  tickets  and  a  work- 
ting  facilities  are  considered  adequate  for  the  preient. 


4.  Clearing  House  for  Unemployed  Homeless  Men;  Robert  W. 
Beasley,  director.  Facilities  will  be  provided  for  ten  thousand 
men  with  special  provision  for  the  aged,  the  handicapped,  the 
highly  skilled  and  the  white-collar.  Physical  examinations,  morale- 
building  activities  and  tickets  for  meals  and  lodging!  ire  in- 
cluded in  the  plans. 

A  Moribund  Law  Goes  to  Work 


of  an  almost  hopeless  situation,  with  its  private  emer- 
gency  unemployment  relief  fund  exhausted  and  its  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  without  funds  or  effective  organ- 
ization, Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  has  pulled  together  a  new  set-up  for 
pu'blic  relief  with  methods  based,  so  far  as  the  law  permits, 
on  modern  case-work  practice.  Yonkers  found  its  machinery 
in  an  old  law,  never  operative  in  the  city,  which  permitted  the 
appointment  of  an  Industrial  Aid  Commission  with  large  and 
elastic  powers.  Urged  on  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  other  hard-pressed  relief  organizations,  Mayor  Fogerty 
appointed  a  commission  of  three  and  set  it  going  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  under  the  expert 
steering  of  an  advisory  committee  from  the  social  agencies. 
With  a  salaried  executive,  an  office  staff  of  volunteers  and 
a  case-work  staff  loaned  by  private  organizations,  the  Com- 
mission undertook  to  reinvestigate  the  load  of  cases  inherited 
from  the  defunct  Emergency  Relief  Committee  and  to  keep 
step  with  new  applications.  •* 

Under  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Commission,  relief  i* 
given  in  kind,  not  in  cash,  with  the  recipient  directed  to  report 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  employment.  The 
procedure  of  relief  begins  with  the  investigation  of  applications 
by  case  workers  and  an  estimate  of  family  needs  for  a  month. 
The  head  of  the  family  then  goes  to  the  Municipal  Employ- 
ment office  with  a  work  order  covering  this  estimate.  The 
food  depot,  also  a  heritage  from  the  Emergency  Relief  Com- 
mittee, has  been  reorganized  with  nutritionists  and  home 
economists  loaned  by  private  agencies  working  out  family  food 
orders  according  to  standard  budgetary  estimates.  Prices  in 
the  depot  are  plainly  marked  and  housewives  make  their  own 
selection  within  the  limits  of  their  order. 

No  one  is  quite  satisfied  with  this  food  distribution  but  until 
the  Commission  accepts  another  interpretation  of  the  law  to 
permit  relief  in  cash  and  in  wages  for  made-work  it  is  about 
the  best  that  can  be  done.  In  addition  to  food  relief  the  Com- 
mission meets  pressing  rent  obligations  and  supplies  fuel,  shoes 
and  medical  attention  on  the  recommendation  of  the  case 
worker. 

The  private  agencies  have  now  been  obliged  to  withdraw  their 
workers  but  the  Commission  has  so  established  itself  in  public 
confidence  that  it  has  secured  funds  for  an  executive  staff  of 
its  own  supervised  by  an  experienced  case  worker  still  loaned 
by  one  of  the  private  agencies.  How  far  the  demonstration  of 
improved  relief  methods  will  carry  over  when  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities  is  once  more  in  funds  cannot  now  be  said. 
It  seems  unlikely  however  that  Yonkers  will  be  willing  to  go 
back  to  its  old  hit-or-miss,  wholesale  method  of  administering 
public  charitable  funds. 

First  Aid 

SELECTED  bibliography  on  Unemployment  Prevention, 
Compensation  and  Relief  that  really  covers  the  subject 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Social  Institutions,  at  Princeton,  and 
is  priced  at  50  cents  a  copy.  "Prepared  to  be  of  particular 
use  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1931-2,"  the  bibliography  is  divided 
into  four  sections:  The  Problem  of  Unemployment;  Company 
Programs;  Trade-union  Programs;  Public  Programs.  It  lists 
books,  pamphlets,  reports  and  magazine  articles,  with  a  brief 
description  of  each  listing. 
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How  Interpret  Ourselves? 

By  MARY  SWAIN  ROUTZAHN 


T  is  not  my  idea  to  propose  a  campaign  to  make  social 
workers  popular.  It  might  be  done.  We  have  been  told 
that  a  ten-gallon  hat  and  breakfast  parties  for  popular 
actors  lent  warmth  to  a  cold  presidental  exterior.  The  same 
technique  applied  to  humanizing  the  social  worker,  sometimes 
believed  to  be  a  frozen  community  asset,  might  bring  to  light 
unexpected  characteristics  now  effectively  concealed  by  our 
horn  rims  and  low  heels.  A  research  director  undismayed  by 
the  intricacies  of  a  dress  pattern  and  a  director  of  a  school  of 
social  work  who  is  a  skilled  chef  would  certainly  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  a  professional  humanizer. 

A  defensive  campaign  will  not  do  much  to  change  the  stereo- 
types of  the  social  worker  as  either  sentimental  or  hard-boiled, 
both  of  which  have  become  fairly  well  set  in  the  public  mind. 
It  would  be  wiser  I  think  to  woo  goodwill  not  by  defense  or 
praise  but  by  demonstration.  If  the  social  worker  has  special 
knowledge  or  wisdom  let  him  share  these  with  the  public  as 
well  as  with  the  client.  If  people  in  trouble  need  a  highly 
skilled  kind  of  professional  social  service  let  these  needs  be 
made  as  emotionally  compelling  to  those  who  support  social 
work  as  the  need  for  food  and  shelter. 

These  two  proposals,  to  popularize  social  information  and 
to  prevent  vividly  the  need  of  skilled  social  service,  might  well 
become  the  basis  of  two  distinct  publicity  projects  highly  useful 
in  themselves  and  more  likely  to  increase  respect  for  social 
workers  than  extravagant  claims  for  their  personal  charms  and 
professional  expertness. 

Largely  ignored  by  social  work  publicity  but  fully  recognized 
by  publishers  and  broadcasters  is  a  considerable  public  which 
yearns  for  culture.  It  welcomes  information  about  philosophy, 
history  and  psychology.  It  is  curious  about  scientific  discoveries, 
current  events  and  public  affairs,  but  it  wants  its  information 
presented  with  life  and  color  and  novelty.  Social  work  is 
a  mine  of  fresh,  interesting  and  important  information  for 
these  avid  readers  and  listeners,  but  before  we  can  expect  them 
to  read  or  to  listen  we  must 
bring  our  information  out  of 
the  cold  storage  of  technical 
phraseology  and  warm  it  into 
forms  that  tempt  the  mind. 

The  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fessions have  only  recently 
taken  steps  to  interpret  their 
special  knowledge  to  the  lay- 
man. Social  work  need  not 
wait  for  maturity  to  inaugu- 
rate its  own  educational  serv- 
ice. I  suggest  that  we  follow 


Social-work  publicity  has  made  long  strides 
in  putting  before  the  public  a  picture  of  what 
it  is  doing  and  some  understanding  of  the  mo- 
tives and  ideals  behind  a  new  profession.  Here, 
in  a  digest  of  her  paper  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  Mrs.  Routzahn  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  carries  the  discussion  on 
another  step  to  a  consideration  of  how  the  social 
worker  may  interpret  herself  as  well  as  her  work. 


the  lead  of  medicine  and  law  and  give  the  public  more  freely 
the  results  of  the  social  worker's  experience  and  study. 

Publicity  for  social  work  is  now  largely  of  the  asking  kind. 
With  money  so  badly  needed,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  public 
will  hear  about  social  work  most  often  in  connection  with 
appeals  for  help.  In  the  highly  emotionalized  appeals  to  which 
givers  appear  to  respond  most  readily  the  social  worker  is 
usually  kept  well  in  the  background.  Asking  is  done  largely 
by  lay  leaders  or  in  their  names.  They  appeal  for  money  badly 
needed  to  relieve  hunger  and  to  care  for  the  sick.  Such  ap- 
peals will  have  to  continue.  A  sudden  shift  of  emphasis  from 
physical  wants  to  the  need  of  skilled  service  would  be  coldly 
received,  but  much  more  can  be  done  to  arouse  sympathy  for 
those  human  needs  which  clearly  justify  social  work  as  a  pro- 
fession. By  showing  these  needs  through  the  eyes  of  the  social 
worker  we  can  create  an  acceptance  of  a  professional  view- 
point without  futile  explanations  of  social-work  tedinique. 

/"~~1  IVERS  as  a  rule  are  not  greatly  concerned  with  just  how 
^-*  skilled  service  functions.  They  call  in  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer 
not  because  they  understand  his  special  technique  but  because 
they  need  it  in  a  particular  situation.  When  people  with  human 
sympathy  become  aware  of  misery  or  frustration  beyond  their 
ability  to  relieve  they  turn  to  the  social  igency,  but  they  are 
more  concerned  with  what  the  social  worker  does  and  for 
whom  she  does  it  than  with  exactly  how  she  does  it. 

As  yet  the  public  has  scarcely  been  made  aware  of  what  the 
practiced  eye  of  the  social  worker  sees  behind  what  she  does, 
the  fears  that  beset  her  clients,  the  discouragement  which 
threatens  to  make  the  unemployed  man  into  an  unemployable, 
the  something  in  character  on  which  to  build,  and  the  desperate 
need  to  emerge  from  disaster  with  one's  pride  intact.  The 
more  nearly  publicity  can  succeed  in  making  the  public  see  eye 
to  eye  with  the  social  worker  the  more  confidently  will  the 
public  trust  her  to  work  in  her  own  way.  At  present  a  large 

share  of  the  public  doesn't 
know  what  she  is  up  to  with 
her  red  tape  and  psychiatry  and 
school-of -social-work  training 
All  they  want  to  know,  man) 
of  them,  is  that  red  tape  is 
something  that  is  actually  good 
for  people,  and  not  a  way  ol 
diverting  funds  that  were  in- 
tended to  buy  food  and  cloth- 
ing. 

One   advantage   in  pre4ent- 
ing  the  need  for  skilled  ierv- 
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ice  instead  of  trying  to  explain  its  technique  is  that  the  tech- 
nique is  apparently  beyond  the  ability  of  most  of  those  who 
write  about  social  work  to  make  either  clear  or  interesting. 
Case  stories  which  attempt  to  show  the  social  worker  in  action 
result  often  in  making  her  appear  quite  as  priggish  and  prying 
and  blundering  as  her  worst  critic*  claim.  Social  treatment 
is  both  too  complex  and  too  unfamiliar  to  the  average  reader 
to  be  interpreted  easHy  in  the  brief  case  stories  which  occur 
in  annual  reports',  house  organs  and  speeches.  On  the  other 
hand,  social  needs  can  be  sketched  in  fewer  words.  The  per- 
sonalities of  human  beings  and  the  morasses  into  which  they 
flounder  can  be  caught  into  vivid  phrases  and  sentences  which 
bring  to  mind  recognizable  people  and  circumstances.  For  this 
reason  the  social  worker  would  do  well  to  develop  the  art  of 
telling  simply  and  sincerely  what  she  sees,  perhaps  a  little  of 
what  she  does  and  less  of  how  she  does  it. 

THE  executives  of  social  agencies,  who  do  most  of  the  talk- 
ing too  often  tell  the  public  about  the  administrative  wheels 
within  wheels  with  which  they  themselves  are  in  close  contact 
and  not  about  the  human  beings  who  are  the  raw  material  of 
their  statistical  records.  A  recent  news  story  about  a  state  con- 
ference of  social  work,  a  column  and  a  half  in  length,  told  only 
of  the  relationship  of  various  organizations  to  the  "county 
unit  plan,"  of  "communities  struggling  unaided  with  all  kinds 
of  problems,"  "a  five-  or  ten-year  program  based  on  the  find- 
ings of  a  survey,"  "committees  appointed  to  plan  conferences," 
and  "splendid  cooperation."  One  speaker  was  reported  as  saying: 

We  are  still  challenged  with  a  dearth  of  social  workers,  with 
the  problem  of  educating  the  public  to  the  needs  of  case  work. 
The  job  is  staggering  and  will  take  a  great  deal  of  courage  and 
faith  in  the  worthwhileness  of  social  work. 

The  education  of  the  public  may  require  courage  and  faith, 
but  more  imagination  and  practice  in  telling  the  public  how 
plans  and  programs  and  committees  affect  the  lives  of  men, 
women  and  children  would  help. 

A  story  was  going  the  rounds  a  few  years  ago  of  a  citizen 
who  held  a  violent  dislike  to  social  workers,  but  when  pinned 
down,  could  not  name  one.  He  was  not  against  the  "Y",  or 
the  family  society,  the  Boy  Scouts,  Red  Cross,  or  any  children's 
institution,  but  although  he  could  not  identify  him,  he  was 
"agin"  the  social  worker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  social  workers 
do  not  very  often  appear  in  public  as  such.  They  meet  re- 
porters, write  reports  and  go  before  the  camera  or  the  micro- 
phone in  the  name  of  the  community  chest  or  the  children's 
society  or  the  settlement,  and  are  not  necessarily  identified  as 
social  workers.  Indeed,  the  headline  writer  is  just  as  likely 
to  call  an  institution's  cook  who  has  landed  in  police  court 
after  a  fight,  a  social  worker  as  he  is  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  autstanding  social  workers  are 
also  physicians  or  lawyers  they  are  credited  to  the  latter 
professions. 

When  social  workers  begin  to  assume  leadership  in  matters 
which  are  their  own  concern,  the  public  may  become  more 
aware  of  their  professional  status.  An  example  of  social 
workers  taking  their  own  affairs  into  their  own  hands  is  the 
successful  campaign  of  the  Nebraska  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work  to  put  on  the  statute  books  an  enabling  act  to 
establish  county  boards  of  public  welfare  and  to  employ  social 
workers.  The  Conference  last  year  devoted  its  entire  pro- 
gram to  this  campaign,  putting  the  full  weight  of  organized 
social  workers  behind  the  bill  and  also  giving  much  news 
value  to  the  project.  Of  most  importance,  however,  as  ex- 
hibiting professional  leadership,  was  the  way  other  organiza- 
tions were  lined  up  under  social-work  guidance.  Three  hun- 
dred posts  of  the  American  Legion  and  Auxiliaries,  341  women's 
clubs  and  eight  branches  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  were 
rallied  to  the  support  of  tke  bill. 

Here   and   there    chapters    of    the   American   Association    of 


Social  Workers  are  taking  an  aggressive  stand  on  qualifica- 
tions for  civil-service  appointments  for  social-work  jobs  and 
are  taking  part  in  recruiting  college  students  for  the  profession. 
Ihese  are  steps  toward  recognition  of  a  kind  worth  seeking. 
Their  publicity  value  lies  in  the  recognition  given  to  members 
of  the  profession  as  vigorous  and  determined  leaders  in  matters 
of  public  importance. 

To  have  too  much  expected  of  it  does  not  do  the  profession 
E  social  work  any  good.  Much  confusion  exists  as  to  the 
:xtent  of  its  claims  and  responsibilities.  There  is  no  way  of 
controlling  public  opinion,  so  that  only  reasonable  demands  will 
be  made  upon  social  workers.  There  will  always  be  un- 
reasonable critics,  but  impressions  gained  at  close  range  are 
on  the  whole  fairer  and  kinder  than  those  based  on  hearsay. 
As  social  workers  grow  more  consciously  professional,  they 
tend  toward  an  isolation  from  the  "lay"  public  which  en- 
courages prejudice  and  resentment. 

Local  chapters  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  might  help  to  make  the  social  workers'  professional 
contribution  to  community  life  better  understood.  I  believe 
that  the  chapters  would  find  it  both  interesting  and  profitable 
to  study  the  publicity  of  their  own  social  agencies  to  see  how 
their  profession  is  being  interpreted  to  the  public.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  a  chapter  committee  should,  during  a  given 
year,  collect  and  analyze  the  news  stories,  radio  programs, 
printed  matter,  in  fact  all  the  publicity  material  they  could 
.  gather  which  presumably  has  influenced  public  opinion  about 
the  importance  and  the  characteristics  of  social  work.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  such  a  study  revealed  that  professionally 
the  social  worker  is  not  in  the  picture  at  all.  In  the  publicity 
of  community  funds  as  well  as  of  their  member  agencies,  there 
seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  tell  of  the  need  for 
various  social  services,  but  seldom  to  reveal  that  it  requires 
more  than  a  kind  heart  and  ordinary  intelligence  to  keep 
babies  well,  build  character,  find  suitable  jobs  and  carry  on 
the  other  tasks  for  which  social  workers  are  being  trained. 

If  social  workers  would  become  more  alive  to  what  actually 
is  being  told  to  the  public  and  to  what  is  seldom  if  ever  told, 
they  would  feel  less  outraged  when  a  playwright  or  a  news- 
paper editor  portrays  them  with  neither  sympathy  nor  under- 
standing. Instead  they  would  take  a  hand  in  building  public 
support  on  a  solid  foundation  of  respect  for  the  social  worker's 
special  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  uses  to  which  it 
can  be  put. 

Coward  That  I  Am 

["  DON'T  know  whether  this  is  a  problem  in  professional  or 
-••  personal  ethics,  but  for  me  it  is  a  first  class  dilemma  which 
is  costing  me  more  sleep  than  I  care  to  lose. 

Not  long  ago  I  got  my  man — praise  be — resigned  my  case- 
work job  in  the  city  and  came  to  live  in  a  prosperous  little 
community  not  a  thousand  miles  from  New  York  where  my 
husband's  boss  and  his  wife  are  the  whole  show-  You  either 
trail  with  them  socially  or  you  don't  exist.  The  wife,  an 
extravagant,  contradictory  little  person,  the  town  oracle  at 
contract,  promptly  invited  me  to  come  into  her  pet  charity, 
a  kind  of  a  family  society  that  would  make  Francis  H.  McLean 
weep. — "You'll  find  it  a  wonderful  way  to  get  acquainted,  my 
dear,  and  your  experience  will  be  simply  priceless  to  us."- 
She's  really  a  kind  little  thing  who  has  never  been  denied  in 
all  her  forty  years. 

I  went  with  her  to  a  board  meeting  and  after  considerable 
ballyhoo  of  my  professional  background — which  left  the  group 
cold — I  was,  to  my  surprise  elected  a  member.  Then  the 
business  began.  What  with  one  bridge  party  and  another  the 
society  had  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $4500.  The  harried  ex- 
ecutive, who  by  some  magic  of  domestic  economy  supports  an 
old  mother  and  is  putting  a  young  brother  through  medical 
school  on  her  diminutive  salary,  proposed  that  the  society  ex- 
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tend  its  work  into  an  Italian  district  where  distress  from  un- 
employment is  acute.  Her  project  was  sound,  well  worked 
out  and  convincingly  presented.  And  this  is  what  happened  to  it. 

"I'm  afraid  that  bank  balance  is  burning  a  hole  in  your 
pocket,  Miss  X.  But  after  all,  isn't  this  a  time  for  economies? 
I'm  sure  Mr.  Hoover  thinks  so.  Did  you  see  what  he  wants 
to  do  to  the  navy?" — Lady  with  silver  fox. 

"My  husband  says  there's  no  real  reason  for  all  this  un- 
employment, that  it's  just  the  labor  people  trying  to  force 
the  dole  onto  this  country." — Lady  with  real  pearls. 

"My  husband  says  that  it  is  all  greatly  exaggerated  and  that 
we  shouldn't  talk  about  it." — Lady  with  diamond  wrist  watch. 

"And  anyway  shouldn't  we  help  our  nice  American  families 
first?  Surely,  Miss  X,  you  don't  think  there  are  no  American 
families  who  need  our  help?" — Lady  with  sable  scarf. 

Then  the  boss's  wife  spoke,  from  the  chair.  "Well  I  agree 
with  my  husband.  He  says  that  any  man  can  find  some  kind 
of  a  job  if  he  really  wants  to  work.  I  know  what  a  big  heart 
you  have  Miss  X  but  really,  when  I  think  how  hard  we 
worked  to  get  that  little  nestegg  of  ours — and  we  all  know 
how  shiftless  those  Italians  are — really,  I  wonder.  .  .  .  How- 
ever I'd  like  to  know  what  our  new  member,  so  much  more 
experienced  that  we  are,  thinks  about  it." 

Across  the  table  Miss  X's  stricken  eyes  met  mine.  In  hers 
was  the  thought  of  that  old  mother  and  that  young  brother. 
In  mine  was  the  thought  of  my  man's  job  and  of  our  whole 
future  status  in  the  community.  Cravenly  I  spoke: 

"I'm  much  too  new  among  you  to  have  an  opinion." 

By  unanimous  vote  the  project  was  rejected. 

Now  what's  done  is  done.  That  I  was  a  coward  and  a 
traitor  is  granted.  But  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Do  I 
stay  on  the  board  and  try  to  bore  from  within?  It  isn't  very 
promising.  Miss  X  has  been  trying  for  three  years.  And 
there's  the  ever  present  probability  that  some  day  I'll  blow  up 
and  do  irreparable  damage  to  my  man's  position — it's  that 
kind  of  a  community  and  I've  simply  got  to  make  good  in  it. 
Or  do  I  fix  up  a  suave  alibi — "So  busy  in  my  new  home.  No 
time  yet  for  outside  activities" — resign  from  the  board,  forget 
it  all  and  take  contract  lessons.  Has  the  code  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  anything  that  covers  my  case, 
or  that  of  Miss  X?  She's  in  on  this  too,  poor  wretch. 

Seeing  Is  Believing 

Jewish  Federation  of  New  York  found  itself  a  little 
weary  of  the  usual  type  of  campaign  motion  picture  with 
set  scenes  in  its  various  institutions  and  with  important  gentle- 
men shaking  hands  with  one  another.  So  this  year  it  took  its 
important  gentlemen  and  its  stage  and  screen  stars  right  into 
the  institutions  where  they  did  their  stuff  among  the  children, 
the  old  people  and  the  convalescents.  George  Blumenthal, 
international  banker,  president  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  greets 
Harpo  Marks  on  the  hospital  roof,  and  under  the  eyes  of 
goggle-eyed  children  in  beds  and  wheel-chairs  is  relieved  of 
his  watch  by  the  light-fingered  comedian.  At  Beth  Israel  Hos- 
pital Beatrice  Lillie's  song  is  interrupted  by  a  bored  child, 
"Aw,  I  want  somethin'  to  eat."  At  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum  George  Gershwin  leads  the  band  in  one  of  his  own 
compositions.  At  the  Brightside  Day  Nursery  Fannie  Brice 
pauses  in  a  song  to  query  a  solemn-faced  child,  "Do  you  think 
I'm  funny?"  "No  ma'am,"  says  the  child. 

Planning  Engagements 

WH.  LEFFINGWELL,  specialist  in  management  and 
•    occasional  contributor  to  The  Survey,  has  devised  a 
Planning  Calendar  which  enables  him  to  see  at  a  glance  his 
engagements  for  three  months.    On  a  sheet  the  size  of  a  letter- 
head there  is  printed,  at  the  right,  the  calendar  of  three  months, 


one  below  the  other.  Each  date  in  each  square  is  in  small  type 
in  an  upper  corner,  leaving  room  for  additional  figures  to  be 
written  in  on  each  date.  At  the  left  of  the  three  calendar 
months  are  some  sixty  numbered  lines  on  each  of  which  is 
written  the  data  about  his  engagements.  Each  engagement  is 
then  plotted  by  its  number  on  its  proper  date  on  the  calendar — 
maybe  once  only,  or  once  each  week  or  once  each  month.  A 
glance  at  any  date  will  show  by  key  number  the  engagement* 
for  that  day  which  can  be  identified  by  referring  to  tht 
memoranda  at  the  left. 

Volunteer  Rally-Round 

OT  since  war  time  has  there  been  such  a  stirring  of 
volunteers  as  is  occurring  this  winter,  and  not  even  then 
were  they  more  warmly  welcomed  by  the  hard-pressed  social 
agencies.  The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America,  at 
its  annual  conference  last  month  in  New  York,  recommended 
to  its  constituent  members  increased  emphasis  on  volunteer 
service  with  lectures  and  courses  of  instruction  in  each  com- 
munity. It  expressed  its  belief  that  branches  may  best  aid  in 
actual  relief  work  by  cooperation  with  existing  agencies  in  their 
districts  and  urged  that  all  money  raised  during  the  present 
crisis  be  devoted  to  pressing  community  needs. 

Cleveland  social  agencies  lean  heavily  on  the  Junior  League 
for  their  volunteers.  More  than  two  hundred  Leaguers  are 
signed  up  for  regular  service  with  some  twenty-five  different 


The  Volunteer's  Bookshelf 

The  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  which  is 
doing  a  land-office  business  this  winter  in  the  training 
of  volunteers,  suggests  a  book  for  background  reading 
for  each  of  its  sixteen  lecture  topics.  The  topics  and 
the  suggested  books  are: 

An  Ancient  Calling  and  a  New  Profession;  Edith  Abbott's 
Social  Welfare  and  Professional  Education. 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Association;  Mary  Gardner's  Public 
Health  Nursing. 

Public  Relief  Service  of  Cook  County;  Annual  Report  of 
Cook  County  Commissioners. 

Opportunities  for  Volunteers  in  the  County  Service ; 
Amelia  Sears's  and  Florence  Nestor's  The  Charity  Visitor. 

The  Place  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society  in  the  Com- 
munity; Carl  de  Schweinitz's — The  Art  of  Helping  People 
Out  of  Trouble. 

The  Work  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association;  Miriam 
Van  Waters's  Youth  in  Conflict. 

Unemployment  and  Its  Effects ;  Clinch  Calkins's  Some 
Folks  Won't  Work. 

The  Emergency  Relief  Program;  Paul  Douglas's  Unem- 
ployment and  Its  Causes. 

The  Work  of  the  Infant  Welfare  Society;  Children's 
Bureau  publication,  The  Child  from  One  to  Six. 

Medical  Social  Service;  Richard  C.  Cabot's  Social  Service 
and  the  Art  of  Healing. 

The  Volunteer  Service  of  the  American  Red  Cross ;  Red 
Cross  publication,  Organized  Volunteer  Services. 

Recreation — An  Aid  to  Mental  Health ;  Douglas  H. 
Thorn's  Everyday  Problems  of  the  Everyday  Child. 

The  Settlement;  Jane  Addams's  Twenty  Years  at  Hull- 
House. 

The  Poor  Man's  Lawyer;  John  S.  Bradvray's  Law  and 
Social  Work. 

Volunteer  Standards  in  Social  Work;  Margaret  Byingron's 
What  Social  Workers  Should  Know  About  Their  Own 
Community. 

Pulling  Together  for  Social  Service;  William  J.  Norton's 
Cooperative  Movement  in  Social  Work. 

And  finally:  "The  Survey  is  recommended  to  all  vol- 
unteers as  the  most  readable  and  most  authentic  maga- 
zine on  social  service" 
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organizations.  Their  work  is  supervised  by  Mildred  Buttorf, 
executive  secretary  of  the  League,  herself  a  member  of  the 
local  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
By  means  of  a  system  of  report  forms,  one  for  the  agency  and 
one  for  the  volunteer,  there  is  a  continual  check-up  of  the 
quantity  and  scope  of  the  work  done  and  of  the  satisfaction  or 
•therwise  of  the  agency. 

In  Chicago  the  demand  for  volunteers  is  so  great  that  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  put  its  four- weeks'  training 
course  on  a  full-time  basis,  a  new  class  of  one  hundred  enter- 
ing every  month.  Mrs.  Edward  Brown  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  to  manage  the  enterprise.  In  Boston  where  the  Volun- 
teer Service  Bureau  to  which  the  agencies  turn  for  reinforce- 
ments is  under  the  wing  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter,  a  special 
effort  is  being  made  to  link  the  churches  and  the  social  agen- 
cies into  closer  understanding  by  means  of  volunteer  service. 
An  evening  meeting,  broken  into  four  discussion  groups,  was 
held  recently  to  thresh  out  objectives  and  projects. 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  had  such  a  happy  experience  with  volunteers 
last  winter  that  it  asks  only  for  a  repetition.  "Without  them," 
says  Grace  E.  Cene  of  the  Family  Service  Society,  "we  could 
not  have  functioned."  The  Society  stations  two  volunteers  at 
the  reception  desk,  "traffic  officers"  they  call  themselves,  and 
assigns  certain  others  to  take  skeleton  first  interviews.  In 
Tulsa  as  elsewhere  the  volunteer  with  a  car  who  keeps  a  reg- 
ular schedule  and  never  disappoints,  is  the  "angel"  of  the 
situation. 

The  Family  Service  Society  of  Akron  enlisted  three  hundred 
volunteers  in  two  months  and  kept  them  so  busy  and  interested 
that  most  of  them  are  back  this  season.  A  motor  service  so 
well  organized  that  fifteen  cars  were  available  every  day  for 
two-hour  periods  was  entirely  a  volunteer  project.  The  check- 
ing of  employment  records  was  another  task  handled  by  volun- 
teers and  so  well  organized  that  the  "checker"  was  often  on 
her  way  before  the  client  had  finished  his  story. 

St.  Louis  has  been  fortunate  in  the  emergency  to  have  the 
well  established  Board  of  Religious  Organizations  to  turn  to 
for  volunteers.  The  Board  with  active  units  in  ten  churches 
and  a  staff  of  professional  workers,  recruits  and  trains  volun- 
teers from  the  churches  and  synagogues  for  work  with  the 
community  and  welfare  agencies  of  the  city.  It  gives  courses, 
supplies  speakers  for  church  and  club  groups,  engages  in  pub- 
licity for  civic  and  social  projects  and  with  its  own  activities 
fills  the  chinks  in  the  agencies'  programs.  Last  winter  It  lent 
its  director  to  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  to  supervise 
volunteer  service  in  unemployment  relief.  The  St.  Louis  Provi- 
dent Association  has  set  up  a  volunteer  department  directed 
by  Christine  Rodgers  which  is  recruiting  and  placing  volunteers 
as  visitors'  aides,  clerical  assistants  and  motor-corps  workers. 
The  Association  had  350  volunteers  on  duty  at  one  time  or 
another  last  winter  and  such  !s  the  pressure  in  the  districts 
that  it  is  hoping  this  season  to  rally  twice  that  number. 

Where  Hospitals  Must  Prove  Their  Case 

A  GENERAL  overhauling  of  hospital  bookkeeping  is  going 
on  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  just  now  as  a  result  of  a  new 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Community  Chest  toward  payments 
to  its  member  hospitals.  A  committee  of  hospital  accountants 
has  drawn  up  a  system  of  accounting  which  furnishes  uniformly 
classified  details  of  revenue  and  expense  in  such  form  as  to 
yield  detailed  comparisons  of  operating  results  and  makes  it 
possible  to  develop  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  cost  of  free 
and  part-pay  ward  service  for  which  the  hospitals  are  reim- 
bursed by  the  Chest. 

Under  the  new  policy  the  Chest  draws  a  sharp  line  between 
the  kinds  of  service  for  which  it  will  and  will  not  pay.  It 
undertakes  to  reimburse  member  hospitals  for  service  ren- 
dered to  free  and  part-pay  open-ward  patients  on  the  basis  of 
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the  average  cost  as  figured  cumulatively  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  The  manner  of  figuring  the  cost  is  set  forth  in  the 
Manual  of  Accounting.  Where  the  propriety  of  rendering 
service  at  less  than  cost  is  questioned  the  recommendation  of 
a  hospital  social  worker  who  meets  the  standards  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Hospitals  Social  Workers  is  accepted. 

The  Chest  will  not  make  payments  for  the  care  of  private 
patients  nor  to  supplement  less-than-cost  service  rendered  on 
contract  with  industrial  concerns  or  insurance  companies,  nor 
will  it  reimburse  hospitals  for  services  rendered  to  its  own  per- 
sonnel. After  January  i  it  will  not  reimburse  for  deficits  on 
patients  for  whom  partial  payments  are  made  by  welfare  au- 
thorities in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  after  July  I,  1933,  it 
will  not  reimburse  such  deficits  for  patients  received  from  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  plan  follows  somewhat  that  of  the  Cleveland  Com- 
munity Fund  which  has  had  an  expert  hospital  accountant  on 
the  job  for  some  ten  years,  but  it  has  many  unique  features 
which  as  they  work  out  will  probably  bring  about  a  good  many 
adjustments  In  hospital  financing.  It  puts  the  charity  status 
of  hospitals  squarely  on  the  table  and  leaves  scant  ground  for 
community  support  for  the  institution  that  cannot  prove  its 
status  in  its  accounts.  A  statement  of  the  eighteen  points  which 
are  covered  by  the  plan  may  be  secured  from  Elwood  Street, 
director  of  the  Community  Chest,  222  Investment  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Down  With  Mr.  X 

TN  his  advice  to  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
•*•  on  the  preparation  of  its  radio  series,  Harold  O.  Hosea 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  put  a  pin  in  Mr.  X, 
the  ubiquitous  hero  of  so  many  case  stories.  "They  [the  public] 
want  their  people  called  by  real  names,  not  dubbed  Mrs.  C  or 
Harry  T.  Nobody  was  ever  named  that  anyway."  Mr.  Hosea 
warns  that  "the  public  does  not  like  its  stories  too  self-righteous 
and  grows  suspicious  of  case  stories  if  they  always  have  a 
happy  ending." 

Because,  according  to  Mr.  Hosea,  the  public  is  always  much 
more  interested  in  a  program  which  offers  something  free  to 
the  listener  the  Association  has  prepared  a  folder  for  a  radio 
give-away.  It  is  designed  to  explain  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  a  family  agency,  all  in  words  of  one  syllable — well,  almost 
one  syllable.  The  Association,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York 
City,  will  send  a  copy  on  request,  plus  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Annual  Health  Reports 

I;F  printed  annual  reports  are  desirable  public  contacts  for 
health  departments  a  lot  of  departments  are  missing  a  bet. 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  in  Montreal  the  sub-committee  on  Annual  Health 
Department  Reports  presented  some  interesting  facts  on  the 
circulation  and  cost  of  these  documents.  In  twenty-five  cities 
with  a  combined  population  of  more  than  four  and  a  half 
million  the  number  of  copies  printed  varied  from  10  to  4300, 
an  average  of  three  copies  per  ten  thousand  population.  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  with  a  population  of  68,020,  published  one  of 
the  best  reports  of  the  year,  said  the  sub-committee,  well 
illustrated  and  printed,  the  cost  of  twelve  hundred  copies  being 
$283.  One  of  the  outstanding  mimeographed  reports  was  that 
of  Racine.  Wis.,  which  included  black  line-drawings  and  two 
pages  of  zinc  etchings.  The  total  printing  cost  of  135  copies 
was  $92.45.  Expenditures  for  the  annual  report  in  relation 
to  total  budgets  varied  widely  but  in  eighteen  cities  amounted 
to  one  tenth  of  I  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure.  During 
the  coming  year  this  sub-committee  will  study  further  the  types 
of  statistical  tables  and  charts  which  may  profitably  be  used 
in  reports. 
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Ethics  and  the  Day's  Work 

SOCIAL  WORK  ETHICS,  by  Lula  Jean  BUMt.  A  series  of  studies 
in  the  methods,  technique!,  organization  and  purposes  of  social  mark. 
American  Asiociation  of  Social  Workers.  49  pp.  Prict  $.50  postpaid  of 
Tki  Survey. 

'T'HIS  useful  little  book  has  three  objects:  first,  to  give  a 
•*•  sketch  of  what  has  happened  in  the  brief  evolution  of  the 
professional  ethics  of  social  work  in  this  country  since  1922, 
an  historical  sketch  excellently  done;  second,  to  give  a  picture 
of  what  the  American  schools  of  social  work  are  doing,  and 
more  especially  of  what  they  are  not  doing  toward  teaching 
the  ethics  of  social  work.  In  the  third  and  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  book,  the  opinions  of  118  members  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  are 
tabulated  by  Miss  Elliott  as  a  result  of  a  questionnaire  which 
in  itself  is  of  great  value  because  it  collects  and  phrases  eighty- 
seven  discussable  ethical  questions  within  the  field  of  social 
work. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  attempts  to  work  out  the  ethics 
of  social  work  we  had  mostly  statements  of  ideals  and  of 
etiquette  which  in  my  experience  are  not  of  much  value  either 
in  standardizing  or  in  improving  the  ethics  of  any  profession. 
To  write  a  code  of  ethics  has  little  effect  on  those  who  sup- 
posedly subscribe  to  it.  The  ethics  of  law  and  of  medicine  have 
testified  to  this  for  many  years  past.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
discussion  of  really  difficult  ethical  decisions  as  they  arise  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  case  worker  has,  I  am  convinced  by  my 
own  experience,  a  real  effect  upon  the  practice  of  social  work. 
Any  of  the  chapters  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  who  wish  to  have  a  basis  for  studying  and  improving 
their  own  ethics,  can  find  in  these  eighty-seven  questions  of 
Mist  Elliott's  submitted  to  the  Chicago  Chapter,  problems 
enough  to  keep  them  working  for  years.  An  excellent  bibliog- 
raphy brings  the  work  to  an  end  and  fitly  rounds  off  a  very 
valuable  little  book  which  in  its  modest  fifty  pages  contains 
a  great  deal  of  stimulating  and  helpful  suggestion. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  RICHARD  C.  CABOT 

The  Theory  Back  of  Us 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  SOCIOLOGY  TO  SOCIAL  WORK,  by 
Robert  M.  Maciver.  Columbia  University  Press.  106  pp.  Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN  less  than  a  hundred  pages,  Professor  Maciver  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  many  new  and  arresting  observations 
about  the  nature,  relations  and  development  of  social  work. 
This  short  volume  contains  the  complete  answer  to  those  social 
workers  who  feel  that  the  sociologist  has  no  guidance  to  offer 
them.  No  social  worker,  writing  about  his  own  profession, 
has  yet  shown  the  lucent  clarity,  the  historical  perspective,  the 
precision  of  definition  or  the  inspiring  vision  of  the  future 
which  the  author  manages  to  compress  within  the  space  of  five 
lecture*. 

Beginning  with  the  familiar  thesis  that  social  work,  being  an 
art,  must  rest  on  a  basis  of  science  if  it  is  to  avoid  empiricism, 


Professor  Maciver  passes  on  to  the  statement  that  training 
in  social  theory  is  necessary  not  only  to  the  practice  of  social 
work,  but  to  the  formulation  of  an  adequate  social  philosophy. 
Of  the  social  worker's  creed  of  social  amelioration,  he  say*: 
"There  are  doctrines  of  heredity  and  of  race  which  discredit 
it.  There  are  doctrines  of  natural  selection  which  condemn 
it  as  well-meant  but  harmful  meddling.  There  are  doctrines 
of  economic  determinism  which  laugh  at  it." 

Only  as  social  workers  understand  that  their  profession 
itself  is  a  product  of  social  evolution  will  they  be  able  to 
answer  these  varying  challenges.  "The  business  of  the  social 
worker  is  to  make  institution-;  flexible,  to  keep  them  responsive 
to  changing  social  situations  on  the  one  hand  and  to  individual 
needs  on  the  other.  Without  his  aid  social  institutions  would 
become  our  masters  instead  of  our  servants." 

The  chapter  least  satisfactory  to  case  workers  is  probably 
that  on  The  Concept  of  Individual  Maladjustment  where,  in 
attempting  to  tetter  earlier  definitions  of  social  case  work,  the 
author  comes  close  to  restricting  that  field  to  dealing  with 
a  minimum  standard  of  social  well-being.  That  this  was  not 
his  intent  is  amply  proved  elsewhere,  however. 

With  the  increasing  participation  of  the  state  in  the  wel- 
fare program,  Professor  Maciver  sees  only  an  increased  and 
broadened  function  for  the  social  worker,  provided  he  can, 
by  improving  his  training  and  the  skill  he  has  to  offer,  success- 
fully improve  his  status  and  the  value  of  his  services  in  the 
eye*  of  the  community.  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Wanted — a  New  Budget  Study 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  1914-1930.  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.  170  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

'  I  ^HIS  volume  continues  the  series  on  Cost  of  Living  which 
•*•  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  started  in  1927. 
The  Board  first  began  its  investigations  into  living  costs  in 
1918  and  has  published  many  reports  in  addition  to  the  six 
volumes  of  this  series.  In  this  study  the  base  period  is  changed 
from  1914  to  1923  in  order  to  compare  changes  in  cost  of 
living  with  a  proximate  post-war  year  instead  of  a  remote 
pre-war  year  which  nobody  remembers  distinctly. 

These  studies  have  established  themselves  as  highly  useful 
and  trustworthy  contributions  to  the  extremely  difficult  science 
and  art  of  measuring  living  costs  of  workers'  families  and 
changes  therein.  The  Board  from  the  beginning  has  used  the 
retail  food  prices  and  weights  worked  out  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Rents  and  prices  of  clothing,  fuel 
and  lighting  and  miscellaneous  items  are  obtained  by  means 
of  questionnaires.  The  questionnaire  is  a  very  imperfect  in- 
strument for  extracting  reliable  information  but  the  reports 
received  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  record 
with  accuracy  the  changes  in  the  retail  prices  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  purchased  by  working  families.  The  Board's 
monthly  indexes  of  cost  of  living  agree  closely  with  the  semi- 
annual cost  of  living  indexes  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  This  fact  is  an  indication  that  the  question- 
naire method  as  used  by  the  Board  gives  good  results.  It  also 
indicates  that  the  quantity  weights  assigned  to  the  different 
groups  of  items  in  the  family  budget  by  the  Board  may  be 
accepted  even  though  they  differ  quite  some  from  the  weights 
computed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  workers'  family  budget  compiled  by  the  Board  costs 
less  than  the  Bureau's  budget.  Whether  the  Bureau  is  nearer 
the  average  budget  than  the  Board  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  but 
there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  fact  that  neither  budget 
represents  workers'  family  consumption  today.  The  Board's 
cost  of  living  index,  like  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  St»ti«tics, 
records  changes  in  the  cost  of  a  budget  which  became  obsolete 
in  1921  and  is  today  probably  rather  misleading. 
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The  best  corrective  for  the  inaccuracies  in  the  cost  of  living 
indexes  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  is  a  new  comprehensive  budget 
study.  ROYAL  MEEKER 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bad  Boys 

FIFTY-FIVE  "BAD"  BOYS,  by  Samuel  W.  Hartwell,  M.D,  Introduc- 
tion by  William  Healy,  M.D.  Knopf.  359  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

p\OCTOR  HARTWELL'S  book  affords  so  valuable  a  pre»- 
-•—  entation  of  actual  technique  in  his  methods  of  treating 
the  problems  of  boys  that  one  wishes  for  a  much  better  anal- 
ysis, both  of  his  theory  and  practice,  than  he  has  given.  The 
stresses  which  he  gives  to  many  points  of  technique  seem  either 
wrong  or  unnecessary  to  the  experienced  worker.  His  for- 
mulation of  "thinking"  processes  is  particularly  fraught  with 
danger.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  these  points  may  be 
very  useful  to  beginners  in  the  field.  It  gives,  as  the  author 
apparently  intends  it  shall,  a  very  clear  picture  of  "the  per- 
sonality of  the  one  administering  the  treatment"  (p.  x),  though 
ic  is  not  entirely  clear  why  this  is  especially  valuable.  That 
the  book  is  original  in  the  sense  in  which  Doctor  Healy  uses 
the  term  in  the  preface  may  be  doubted.  Certainly  many 
psychiatrists  working  with  children  can  prove  their  doubts  on 
this  point. 

This  reviewer  thinks  the  title  particularly  unfortunate.  One 
chapter  of  twenty-two  pages  deals  with  "pleasures  from  delin- 
quency." No  others  have  to  do  with  "bad,"  even  in  quotation 
marks.  Is  it  not  possible  to  discuss  the  problems  of  childhood 
adjustment  without  injecting  the  note  of  moral  preconceptions, 
especially  where  these  seem  to  enter  little  or  not  at  all  into 
the  discussion? 

Doctor  Hartwell's  book,  despite  these  and  other  criticisms 
which  might  be  made,  is  courageous  enough  to  challenge  the 
reader's  attention  and  eventually  win  his  general  admiration, 
whatever  the  lacks  of  agreement  may  be. 

LAWSOV  G.  LOWRBY,  M.D. 
Institute  for  Child  Guidance,  New  York 

Travelog  of  Health 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES:  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
DISEASE,    by    Sir   Arthur   Neaaholme.     Williams   and    Wilki**.     In    2 

volumes.     Vol.  I,  245  pp.,   Vol.  II.  250  pp.    Price  $4.00  per  volume  post- 
paid of  The  Survty. 

A  T  the  request  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  Sir  Arthur 
•**•  Newsholme,  the  widely  respected  ex-medical  officer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  Great  Britain,  has  personally 
visited  thirteen  European  countries  and  reported  in  a  most 
delightful  way  upon  the  main  objects  of  his  mission  which, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Kingsbury  of  the  Fund,  were:  "To  throw 
light  on  the  relationship  in  different  countries  between  the 
fields  of  activity  of  private  practicing  physicians  and  of  phy- 
sicians and  laymen  engaged  in  public-health  work." 

The  study  of  the  situation  in  England  and  Wales,  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  as  well  as  Sir  Arthur's  philosophy  of  the  matters 
at  issue  are  promised  in  the  third  volume.  We  are  told 
furthermore  that  a  major  problem  in  present-day  public-health 
administration  is  the  ascertaining  of  "the  proper  sphere  of  the 
private  physician  in  the  fields  of  public  health."  The  hope  is 
expressed  that  there  will  emerge  from  this  series  of  studies 
"further  possibilities  of  action  for  the  public  good,  not  inimical 
to  the  real  interests  of  the  medical  profession." 

Physician*  in  the  United  States  will  listen  with  respect  to 
any  philosophy  which  assumes  to  provide  for  that  ideal  rela- 
tionship between  the  public  and  its  doctors,  whether  of  health 
or  of  sickness,  upon  which  the  perfection  of  preventive  medicine 
depends.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  conclusions  as  to  the 
"proper  sphere"  or  the  "real  interests"  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  this  country  can  be  predicated  upon  any  study  of 
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foreign  uses  of  physicians.  Variety  is  the  keynote  of  the 
vignettes  we  have  of  the  excellences  and  defects  of  this  baker's 
dozen  of  old-world  governments  from  the  near  perfection  of 
Denmark  to  the  continuing  chaos  and  frustration  of  France. 
And  yet  the  health  officer  and  student  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  noting 
evolution  in  public  health  in  our  own  forty-eight  experiment 
stations  of  civil  government  and  in  the  innumerable  trial 
grounds  of  municipal  theory  and  practice,  is  struck  with  the 
fact  that  laymen,  private  societies  under  lay  direction,  inde- 
pendent endowments,  leadership  and  publicity  without  medical 
direction  play  a  negligible  part  in  the  health  performance  of 
European  countries,  and  realizes  that  highly  responsible,  per- 
manent, suitably  paid,  technically  equipped  administrative 
medical  officers  are  in  charge  of  every  volunteer  and  official 
medical  organization. 

Such  a  desirable  situation  would  greatly  advance  the  day  of 
effective  public-health  work  in  the  United  States. 

No  student  of  social  medicine  can  afford  to  be  without  these 
volumes.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Silent  Memories 

YEARS  OF  BUILDING:  Memories  of  a  Pioneer  in  a  Special  Field  of 
Education,  by  Caroline  A.  Yale.  Dial  Press.  311  pp.  Price  $3.50  post- 
.paid  of  The  Survey. 

/CAROLINE  YALE  is  a  Cornelia.  You  will  find  little  enough 
^-*  about  her  own  life  in  her  own  autobiography,  which  cries 
so  ingenuously  These  are  my  jewels — Clarke  School  for  the 
Deaf,  its  teachers  past  and  present  and  the  children  they  have 
educated.  But  by  the  time  you  reach  the  last  page  of  Miss 
Yale's  still  unfinished  life  story  you  will  sense  the  power  of 
her  well  born,  well  instructed,  well  directed  and  healthy  mind. 

Because  of  this  fine  sincerity  and  these  healthy  thought  pat- 
terns, not  only  of  Miss  Yale  but  also  of  the  School's  first 
principal,  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  of  Gardiner  Greene  Hu-bbard, 
the  founder,  and  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  a  life-long  friend, 
Clarke  School  has  exerted  a  wide  influence.  Oral  education  of 
the  deaf  is  now  the  accepted  standard.  Bell's  experiments  in 
phonetics  at  Clarke  School  and  the  interest  in  English  speech 
that  grew  out  of  them  flowed  over  into  the  unhandicapped 
world.  That  world  'has  still  to  appreciate  the  great  contribu- 
tion of  Miss  Yale  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Worcester,  in  their 
development  of  phonetics  for  the  deaf. 

Years  of  Building  states  the  adherence  of  Clarke  School  to 
the  basic  principle  of  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled — to  read- 
just such  people  so  that  they  can  hold  their  own  in  competition 
with  the  unhandicapped.  Can  this  noble  experiment  go  one 
step  farther  and  recognize  that  those  who  are  merely  physically 
defective  must  be  educated  side  by  side  with  the  physically 
normal  and  not  with  the  physically  deficient?  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  send  hard-of-hearing  children  to  schools  for  the 
deaf — even  Clarke  School! 

Miss  Yale's  book  of  memories  will  appeal  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  special  fields  of  education  and  the  fascinating 
influences  of  one  upon  another,  of  all  upon  general  education. 
Readers  who  love  the  fine  old  New  England  character — up- 
right, faithful,  a  little  provincial — will  enjoy  its  flavor  as  they 
journey  with  Miss  Yale  through  the  story  of  her  fruitful  life. 

ANNETTA  W.  PECK 
The  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

A  Wide  Range  on  Interviews 

INTERVIEWS,  INTERVIEWERS  AND  INTERVIEWING  IN  SO- 
CIAL CASE  WORK.  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America.  133  pp. 
Price  $.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

*  I  "*HE  Family  Welfare  Association  has  done  a  real  service 
•*•  in  gathering  together  in  book  form  this  series  of  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  The  Family  during  the 
past  eight  years.  Miss  Rich's  brief  introduction  draws  the 
articles  together,  pointing  up  the  peculiar  contribution  of  each. 
The  range  is  wide,  from  Lucy  Wright's  brilliant,  literary  treat- 
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ment  of  the  worker's  attitude  written  in  1924  so  essentially 
human  that  its  value  is  for  all  time,  to  the  more  technical 
papers  of  Helen  Myrick,  Pearl  Salsberry,  Bradley  Buell,  and 
others.  In  the  latter  group,  where  the  attempt  is  to  develop 
tools  for  the  analysis  of  the  interviewing  process,  the  under- 
standing of  the  psychological  factors  in  the  process  has  de- 
veloped so  far  in  recent  years  that  the  articles  in  all  probability 
no  longer  represent  the  best  thinking  or  practice  of  these 
writers.  For  this  reason,  while  the  book  has  value  as  a  his- 
torical document  and  as  material  to  be  analyzed  critically  in 
case-work  classes,  it  thas  little  value  as  presenting  the  point 
of  view  and  methods  in  use  in  interviewing  in  1931.  Only  two 
articles  in  the  group  are  as  recent  as  1929  and  a  majority  date 
from  1923,  1924  and  1925.  Since  the  editors  have  not  dis- 
criminated against  recent  material,  an  obvious  conclusion  may 
be  that  case  workers  are  not  committing  their  more  recent 
thinking  about  the  interview  to  print. 

I  would  differ  too  with  Miss  Rich's  statement  that  "we 
find  emerging  certain  procedures  which  are  so  similar  as  to 
suggest  that  here  we  have  something  approaching  fundamental 
principles  in  the  art  of  interviewing."  Mr.  Lee's  fine  con- 
ception of  leadership  has  little  in  common  with  the  flattery 
described  in  another  article  used  to  facilitate  a  difficult  contact. 
Even  in  these  brief  papers,  underlying  philosophies  of  human 
values  and  human  relationships  show  up,  indicating  almost  as 
many  different  approaches  as  there  are  papers. 

This  collection  should  stimulate  more  studies  of  the  inter- 
view which,  published  as  a  sequel,  would  achieve  greater  unity 
and  carry  the  conviction  of  the  writers'  present  points  of  view. 

VIRGINIA  P.  ROBINSON 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work 

Laws,  Crimes,  Criminals 

BATTLING  THE  CRIME  WAVE,  by  Harry  Elmer  Banes.  Stratford  Co. 
245  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

CONFLICTING  PENAL  THEORIES  IN  STATUTORY  CRIMINAL 
LAW,  by  Mabel  A.  Elliott.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  274  pp.  Price 
$4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  CRIMINAL,  THE  JUDGE  AND  THE  PUBLIC,  by  Pram  Alex- 
ander and  Hugo  Staub,  translated  from  the  German  by  Gregory  Zilboorg. 
Macmillan.  238  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

IN  the  introduction  to  Battling  the  Crime  Wave,  Mr.  Barnes 
states  quite  clearly  the  nature  of  the  book.  It  "is  ex- 
clusively an  exercise  in  the  humanizing  of  knowledge  and 
popular  education."  "No  claim  is  made  for  any  originality  of 
any  kind."  Mr.  Barnes  goes  on  to  say  that  most  of  the  ma- 
terial in  the  volume  grew  out  of  his  editorial  comment  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  .papers.  All  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
country  should  employ  men  like  Mr.  Barnes  who  know  some- 
thing about  the  crime  problem  to  comment  editorially  on  it. 
He  has  a  breezy  style  and  the  book  ought  to  reach  a  wide 
audience.  It  is  not  necessary  to  single  out  particular  points 
of  view  for  comment.  Mr.  Barnes  has  selected  the  good  things 
from  the  programs  of  the  various  groups  who  are  working 
in  the  broad  field  of  criminology  and  restated  them  in  his 
own  way.  One  thing  which  does  need  to  be  said  to  those  in- 
terested in  humanizing  knowledge:  in  a  democracy  ideas  get 
enacted  into  laws  rather  easily;  the  difficulty  is  to  create 
machinery  to  carry  them  out.  Most  of  the  things  Mr.  Barnes 
advocates  could  be  done  under  existing  statutory  law  if  our 
public  agencies  were  one  half  as  efficient  as  the  average  private 
business  corporation. 

R.  ELLIOTT'S  goal  in  writing  Conflicting  Theories  in 
Statutory  Criminal  Law  is  of  a  different  sort.  She  is 
interested  in  finding  out  to  what  extent  the  positivist  viewpoint 
of  making  the  penalty  fit  the  criminal  is  supplanting  in  the 
statutory  law  of  the  United  States  the  classical  view  of  basing 
the  penalty  on  the  crime.  She  studied  the  laws  which  were 
enacted  from  1900  to  1927  in  thirteen  representative  states. 


At  the  outset  the  conflicting  theories  of  the  classical  and  the 
positive  school  are  presented  as  a  'background  for  what  is  to 
follow.  She  then  reviews  the  legislation  of  the  thirteen  states 
under  nine  categories:  laws  relating  to  juvenile  courts,  ex- 
tension of  the  juvenile  court  idea  to  adults;  indeterminate 
sentence  and  parole,  adult  probation,  women  police,  treatment 
of  the  criminal  insane,  habitual  criminal  acts,  increased  penal- 
ties for  specific  acts  and  capital  punishment,  ending  with  a 
general  summary.  Incidentally  she  points  out  that  the  New 
York  fourth-offender  act,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Baumcs 
Law,  is  not  something  new  under  the  sun  but  a  copy  of  a 
provision  in  the  West  Virginia  code  of  1860,  which  had  been 
copied  in  turn  from  the  Virginia  code  of  1849  and  antedated 
by  a  Massachusetts  law  of  1817. 

On  the  whole,  students  will  find  in  this  book  a  helpful 
picture  of  legislative  trends  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
convicted  offenders.  But  it  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is 
not  also  a  study  of  the  practice  in  those  thirteen  states.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the  practice  is  woefully  behind 
what  these  new  laws  call  for.  This  failure  to  correlate  law 
and  practice,  due  to  a  limited  objective  which  the  author 
clearly  states,  lessens  the  value  of  the  book  to  the  general 
reader.  On  page  121,  for  example,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  Pennsylvania  in  1923  fixed  the  minimum  limit  in  its 
indeterminate  sentence  law  at  not  more  than  one  half  the 
maximum.  Dr.  Elliott  seems  to  feel  that  this  was  a  move 
toward  greater  severity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  change  was 
made  to  prevent  judges  from  making  the  minimum  but  little 
less  than  the  maximum.  Another  sin  of  omission,  according 
to  the  reviewer,  is  the  failure  to  give  to  the  reader  an  adequate 
picture  of  the  statutory  situation  in  the  thirteen  states  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  which  she  studied,  and  to  contrast  the 
new  legislation  step  by  step  with  the  old.  Her  final  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  shift  is  that  not  one  of  the  thirteen  states 
studied  has  completely  abrogated  the  classical  point  of  view. 
A  manifestation  for  this,  she  notes,  is  the  enactment  of  drastic 
penalties  for  specific  types  of  crime. 

FRANZ  ALEXANDER  and  Hugo  Staub,  the  former  a  visit- 
ing professor  of  psychoanalysis  at  American  universities 
and  the  latter  a  lawyer  in  Berlin,  give  us  a  psychoanalytical 
interpretation  of  the  criminal  and  suggest  some  changes  which 
in  the  light  of  their  argument  should  be  made  in  criminal 
procedure  and  in  the  treatment  of  convicted  offenders.  The 
authors  delimit  four  classes  of  criminals,  the  neurotics,  the 
normal,  those  who  have  turned  to  crime  as  the  result  of  some 
pathological  process  of  an  organic  nature,  and  the  acute  or 
as  we  would  say,  the  occasional  offender.  The  book  considers 
mainly  the  neurotics  of  which  there  are  many  types  and  the 
so-called  acute  offenders,  since  these  are  of  course  the  ones  to 
whom  the  methods  of  psychoanalysis  best  apply. 

To  one  who  does  not  swallow  all  the  theories  of  the  psycho- 
analysts some  of  their  explanations  of  criminal  behavior  will 
seem  a  little  far-fetched.  It  is  somewhat  hard  to  believe  that 
unconsciously  all  little  boys  want  to  kill  their  fathers  and 
make  incestuous  love  to  their  mothers.  Neither  does  it  seem 
credible  that  all  children  are  naturally  criminals  whom  educa- 
tion alone  converts  into  orderly  citizens.  It  is  stretching 
Lombroso's  theory  of  the  born  criminal  too  far.  He,  it  will 
be  remembered,  did  not  assume  that  everybody  was  born 
a  criminal,  but  only  a  few.  Evidently  the  psychoanalysts  do 
not  believe  that  babies  come  direct  from  heaven. 

Another  thing  that  is  quite  apparent  in  the  case  histories 
is  the  search  in  the  life  histories  of  criminals  for  facts  which 
will  bear  out  the  authors'  preconceived  notion  of  what  must 
have  forced  these  people  into  crime.  This  is  not  scientific 
procedure  but  a  relapse  to  the  discredited  method  of  those 
who  first  write  out  the  explanation  and  then  find  facts  to 
prove  it,  disregarding  other  facts  which  would  lead  almost 
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anywhere.  Nevertheless  I  would  not  disparage  the  book. 
Psychoanalysis  is  one  of  several  approaches  to  the  understand- 
ing of  crime  which  should  certainly  be  fully  explored.  The 
authors  make  clear  why  punishment  in  the  case  of  neurotics 
is  futile  and  often  an  aggravation  of  the  malady  from  which 
the  criminal  suffers.  They  explain  why  a  criminal  often  cannot 
tell  why  he  committed  the  crime  by  reference  to  the  uncon- 
scious and  the  part  that  it  plays  in  the  determination  of 
behavior.  They  think  that  judges  should  have  psychoanalytical 
training  (Tammany  Hall,  please  note  this)  and  that  the 
present  legal  theory  of  responsibility  for  crime  be  dropped. 

The  authors  are  not  overly  optimistic  about  the  early  adop- 
tion of  their  plan  for  dealing  with  criminals.  Only  when  the 
community,  they  say,  is  ready  to  give  up  its  demand  for  ex- 
piation, retaliation  and  compensation  for  inhibited  sadism  will 
a  rational  and  scientifically  sound  treatment  of  the  offender 
be  possible. 

A  word  of  praise  should  be  given  to  the  translator,  Dr.  Zil- 
boorg.    To  turn  scientific  German  into  well  phrased  English 
takes  talent  and  hard  work. 
Swarthmore,  Pa.  Louis  N.  ROBINSON 

Child  Growth 

GROWTH  IN  PRIVATE-SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  by  Honti  Cray  and 
}.  C.  Ayres.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  300  pp.  Price  $3.50  post- 
paid of  Tin  Survty. 

THE  authors  undertook  this  study  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  in  Chicago.  Their  aim 
was  to  obtain  facts  concerning  averages  at  each  age,  varia- 
tions at  each  age  as  found  in  normals,  differences  between 
their  children  and  those  reported  by  others,  differences  in 
racial  states,  economic  levels,  types  of  build  and  abnormal 
degrees  of  fatness  and  thinness.  The  data  were  taken  chiefly 
from  ten  private  schools,  one  in  New  York  City,  two  in 
Massachusetts,  and  six  in  or  near  Chicago.  Both  sexes  were 
included,  although  there  were  more  boys  than  girls,  and  the 
ages  ranged  from  I  to  19  years.  The  children  were  all  from 
good  environments  and  superior  socio-economic  levels. 

The  authors  simply  present  the  facts  as  they  found  them. 
The  study  was  anthropological.  The  approved  measurements 
and  statistical  methods  were  used,  and  a  medical  appraisal 
of  each  child  made.  Only  6  per  cent  of  the  subjects  were  found 
definitely  abnormal  and  therefore  were  not  included.  The 
book  is  written  in  the  language  of  the  anthropometrist  and 
statistician,  with  many  technical  details  and  graphs  so  that 
it  will  probably  be  more  or  less  unintelligible  to  readers  not 
familiar  with  these  subjects.  The  authors  wisely  refrain  from 
drawing  many  conclusions,  although  interesting  observations 
are  scattered  through  the  book.  For  instance,  they  found  that 
stature  tends  to  be  greater  in  children  from  mixed  stocks 
rather  than  those  whose  four  grandparents  were  born  in  the 
United  States.  They  found  that  their  Jewish  children  did  not 
conform  to  the  common  conception  that  Jews  as  a  race  are 
physically  small. 

Such  a  study  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  children.  Many  previous 
similar  studies  have  not  considered  sufficiently  racial  stocks, 
body  build  and  economic  levels,  so  that  figures  drawn  from 
miscellaneous  groups  of  public-school  children  may  be  mislead- 
ing if  used  in  relation  to  private-school  children. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  results  of  mental  tests. 
The  authors  stress  the  fallibility  of  intelligence  quotients  when 
used  alone  as  evidence  of  intellectual  capacity.  They  think 
that  the  tendency  will  inevitably  be  toward  more  complicated 
psychological  and  psychiatric  measurements,  particularly  when 
these  measurements  are  to  be  used  as  guide  in  deciding  the 
acceptability  of  pupils  to  a  school. 
New  York  City  LUCY  PORTER  SuTTOH,  M.D. 


BACON  AND  BEANS  AND  LIMOUSINES 
(Continued  from  page   185) 


so  they  can't  eat.  Is  Japan's  and  China's  trouble  more  to  us 
than  our  breadlines? 

We  got  more  wheat,  more  corn,  more  food,  more  cotton, 
more  money  in  the  banks,  more  everything  in  the  world  than 
any  nation  that  ever  lived  ever  had,  yet  we  are  starving  to 
death.  We  are  the  first  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  to 
go  to  the  poorhouse  in  an  automobile.  Our  potter's  fields  are 
surrounded  with  granaries  full  of  grain. 

Now  if  there  ain't  something  cock-eyed  in  an  arrangement 
like  that  then  this  microphone  in  front  of  me  is  a  mouse-trap. 

It's  simply  a  case  of  getting  it  fixed.  All  the  feed  is  going 
into  one  manger  and  the  stock  on  the  other  side  ain't  getting 
any  of  it.  But  we  are  better  off  than  all  these  other  nations 
that  are  hard  up.  They  haven't  got  all  this.  We  got  it,  but 
we  don't  know  how  to  split  it  up. 

I  guess  we'll  get  it  fixed,  for  everybody  is  aroused  and  think- 
ing on  it.  We've  been  so  busy  in  the  last  few  years  getting 
radios  and  bathtubs  and  facial  cream  and  straight  eights  that 
we  forgot  to  see  if  we  had  any  bacon  and  beans. 

Now  a  miracle  can't  happen  and  all  these  people  get  a  bath 
overnight.  It's  going  to  take  time,  so  they  must  be  fed  and 
cared  for,  perhaps  all  winter.  Every  one  of  us  that  have  any- 
thing got  it  by  the  aid  of  these  very  people.  There  is  not  an 
unemployed  man  in  the  country  that  hasn't  contributed  to  the 
wealth  of  every  millionaire  in  America.  The  working  classes 
didn't  bring  this  on,  it  was  the  big  boys  that  thought  the  finan- 
cial drunk  was  going  to  last  forever  and  overbought,  over- 
merged  and  overcapitalized. 

"VTOW  the  people  are  not  asking  for  money,  they  are  asking 
•*•  ^  for  a  job,  but  there  is  no  job.  Towns  and  cities  can't  say 
they  haven't  got  the  money,  for  the  same  amount  of  money  is 
in  the  country  as  when  these  folks  had  their  share.  Somebody 
got  it.  Last  winter  we  didn't  realize  the  need,  but  this  winter 
we  got  no  excuse,  it's  been  shown  to  us  all  summer. 

I  have  said  for  the  last  two  years  that  things  would  pick  up 
in  '32.  Why?  Why,  because  it's  an  election  year,  and  the 
Republicans  always  see  to  it  that  things  look  good  on  election 
years.  They  give  us  three  bad  years  and  one  good  one,  but  the 
good  one  is  the  voting  year.  Elections  are  always  just  a  year 
too  late  for  the  Democrats, 

Now  don't  wait  for  the  government  to  feed  these  people. 
The  taxpayer  is  now  feeding  about  one  fourth  of  the  people 
who  are  not  doing  anything  much  for  him.  I'll  bet  you  that 
every  town  and  city  comes  through.  I  have  seen  lots  of  audi- 
ences and  heard  lots  of  appeals,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  one  where 
the  people  knew  the  need,  and  the  cause  was  there,  that  they 
didn't  come  through.  Even  Europe,  who  hates  us  and  thinks 
we  are  arrogant,  bad-mannered  and  everything;  else,  but  they 
will  tell  you  that  we  are  liberal. 

Dog-gone  it,  our  folks  are  liberal.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  "America  being  fundamentally  sound"  and  all  that  after- 
dinner  hooey,  but  I  do  know  that  America  is  "fundamentally 
generous." 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Gifford  and  Mr.  Young,  and  especially 
Mr.  Hoover,  for  the  honor  of  being  allowed  to  appear  on  the 
same  program  with  him.  There  is  not  an  unemployed  man  in 
America  tonight  that  has  worried  as  much,  or  taken  this, 
uation  to  heart  as  much  as  our  president.  I  knowtJh^J-  _ 
rather  see  the  problem  of  unemployment  saV*1^  rigorous 
other  problems  put  together.  He  has  h^™  **  Aere  and  to 
pull;  and  for  every  town  and  city  t,*™ning  which^they  need, 
their  funds  would  make  him  mighty  h 
been  a  diet  with  him,  and  he  is  a 

I  thank  you.     Good  night. 


COURTENAY    DlNWIDDIB 

•Labor  Committee 
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Why  Southerners  Dread  the  Cold 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Can't  you  people  "up  North"  keep  your  snow 
birds  up  where  the  snow  flies?  We  folks  down  here  are 
dreading  the  news  of  the  first  cold  snap.  We  have  more  than 
our  share  of  folks  who  come  to  Florida  with  nothing  but  an 
old  car  and  an  abiding  hope  that  climate  will  make  up  for 
all  other  •  deficiencies.  This  winter  we  know  there  will  be 
more,  the  vanguard  is  even  now  approaching.  The  Survey  has 
been  doing  its  part  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  unemploy- 
ment problem,  which  influences  this  snow  bird  hegira.  I  only 
wish  chambers  of  commerce  and  favorite  sons  would  try  a  little 
truth-telling.  EMETH  TUTTLE  COCHRAN 

Family  Welfare  Association,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Should  Social  Workers  Strike? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  his  foreword  to  Case  Studies  of  Unem- 
ployment,1 Mr.  Kellogg  posits  as  the  theoretical  strategy  of 
this  piece  of  social  research  the  attempt  to  "carry  forward 
that  long  tradition  of  awareness  and  proposal  which  began 
half  a  century  ago  at  Toynbee  Hall."  I  ask:  whom  are  you 
trying  to  make  aware?  Are  the  workers  unaware  that  their 
continuity  of  employment,  their  economic  security  was  being 
steadily  undermined  even  during  the  "prosperous"  years  of 
1927-29?  Were  the  employers  unaware  of  the  plain  facts 
shown  in  their  payrolls?  Who  was  unaware?  The  great 
middle-class  public,  perhaps,  the  members  of  which  own  se- 
curities and  profit — intermittently — from  the  chaos  of  our 
exploitative  society.  I  concede  that  the  book  would  help  in 
that  respect.  But  is  there  any  warrant  for  supposing  that  this 
public,  however  acutely  aware  it  may  be  made,  will  act  either 
politically  or  economically  against  its  own  class  interests? 

On  the  basis  of  their  own  case  study,  the  settlement  workers 
put  forward  unemployment  insurance.  In  urging  this  pro- 
posal they  are  by  and  large  echoing  the  proposals  of  the  more 
far-sighted  employers  such  as  Gerard  Swope,  who  see  in  un- 
employment insurance  a  device  for  stabilizing  the  exploitative 
system  sufficiently  so  that  it  will  not  collapse  from  internal 
conflicts.  I  ask:  are  not  these  employers  of  labor — our  philan- 
thropic industrialists  and  bankers — are  they  rot  also  employers 
of  the  social  workers?  Bound  by  the  cash  nexus  of  philan- 
thropic subsidy,  can  the  social  worker  do  more  than  echo  such 
ultimately  futile  palliations  and  temporizations?  If  he  does 
more — if  he  challenges  the  existing  basis  of  ownership  and 
contract — is  he  not  in  effect  sabotaging  the  interests  of  his 
employers  ? 

England  under  MacDonald  maintained  unemployment  in- 
surance as  a  temporization,  an  evasion  of  the  patent  functional 
necessity  for  the  nationalization  of  essential  industries.  Is 
that  necessity  more  or  less  acute  today  after  twelve  post-war 
years  of  muddling  through?  Do  not  we  in  America  face  a 
similar  functional  necessity  in  coal,  in  oil,  in  power,  in  com- 

DR    E'Cf18^    ^  social  workers  are   "scientific,"   as   some   of 
Statutory  (J?e>  w'ly  (*on>t  ^ey  at  ^east   accomPany  suc^ 
interested  in  finding  ou?  ""employment   insurance  with  a   forth- 
of   making  the   penalty  fit'damental  socialization  without  wh, 
statutory  law  of  the  Unite,MpLOYMENT.     compiled   by   tht   Unem- 

the    penalty    on    the    crime.      &ional  Federation   of  Settlements,   with  an 
i    r  dited  by  Marion  Elderton.     University  of 

enacted  from   1900  to   1927  i..,fo,-<j  „/  The  Survey. 


no  complex  industrial  society  can  function  in  terms  of  human 
decency  and  equity?  If,  because  of  the  cash  nexus  already  men- 
tioned, social  workers  can't  afford  to  be  scientific,  where  do 
they  get  off  intellectually?  Or  rather,  why  don't  they  get 
off?  Why  don't  they  strike  against  their  employers,  or  go  over 
to  the  enemy — the  emerging  formation  of  workers,  farmers, 
engineers — people  who  do  things  instead  of  own  things?  Daniel 
Willard  has  said  that  he  would  steal  or  take  by  force  rather 
than  starve  or  see  his  family  starve.  I  gather  from  press  re- 
ports that  at  various  points  on  the  map,  the  workers  have  been 
listening  to  Mr.  Willard  and  other  reds.  I  am  personally 
skeptical  of  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  violence  as  an  in- 
strument of  social  change;  I  also  doubt  that  violence  is 
avoidable.  I  do  think  that  the  organized  threat  of  violence — 
whether  Lenin's  or  Gandhi's  variety — backed  by  a  real  ac- 
cumulation of  economic,  and  not  less  important,  ideologic  power, 
is  worth  any  amount  of  "awareness"  and  "proposal."  Is  not 
such  an  accumulation  of  power  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  profound  transformations  required  to  functionalize 
a  modern  industrial  civilization?  If  it  is  necessary,  are  social 
workers  aiding  in  this  accumulation  of  power?  Or  are  they 
— except  for  occasional  creditable  pieces  of  sabotage — both  cash 
bound  and  class  bound? 

I  think  many  social  workers  have  done  many  admirable 
things.  I  am  merely  an  advertising  man  asking  questions — 
an  advertising  man  practicing  diligently  under  the  slogan,  "the 
less  advertising  the  better."  I  do  not  claim  that  under  present 
conditions,  my  trade  is  either  socially  or  intellectually  respect- 
able. I  feel  my  own  chains — and  clank  them.  Mr.  Kellogg  has 
stirred  in  me  the  wistful  hope  that  maybe  social  workers  really 
are  free.  If  so,  tell  me.  If  not,  let's  hear  a  few  clanks. 
Wtitport,  Conn.  JAMES  RORTY 

Magnificently  Stupid 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  read  that  magnificent  saga  of 
the  stupid,  We  Pay  for  the  Smiths.  As  a  revelation  of  the  cost 
of  stupidity,  I  know  of  nothing  to  equal  it.  I  am  now  com- 
pleting a  forthcoming  book,  A  Short  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Human  Stupidity,  to  be  published  by  Simon  & 
Schuster.  May  1  have  your  permission  to  reprint,  slightly 
edited  and  recast,  some  twelve  hundred  words  of  your  article? 
The  Survey  and  the  authors  will  have  full  credit,  of  course. 
My  book  will  include  several  other  references  to  significant 
points  made  in  The  Survey.  About  these  I  shall  write  you  a 
little  later.  WALTER  B.  PITKIN 

New  York  City 

We  All  Have  Our  Smiths 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Smiths  [see  We  Pay  for  the  Smiths, 
page  508,  Survey  Graphic,  September  1931]  present  the  sort  of 
problem  which  is  present  with  us  all  and  for  which  we  are 
far  from  finding  a  solution  and  I  quite  agree  that  "an  analysis 
of  the  emotional  relationship  between  worker  and  client"  and 
"new  methods  of  recording"  seem  somewhat  remote  to  the 
treatment  of  such  problems.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  new 
techniques  of  relief-giving,  while  they  certainly  would  not 
solve  such  problems,  might  not  at  least  contribute  to  a  better 
handling  of  them.  From  a  case  work  point  of  view  there  is 
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a  suggestion  of  a  form  of  treatment  which  might  have  been 
tried  with  this  family  and  which  might  possibly  have  yielded 
better  results,  namely,  complete  change  of  environment  for  the 
children  at  a  very  early  age.  How  much  a  better  environment 
could  have  overcome  the  handicaps  in  the  inheritances  of  these 
children,  I  leave  it  to  the  students  of  psychology  to  determine! 
Some  research  on  the  subsequent  development  of  children  with 
backgrounds  similar  to  that  of  the  Smith  family,  who  have 
been  separated  from  their  families  and  brought  up  in  foster 
homes  or  institutions,  might  throw  interesting  light  on  this 
subject.  ELINOR  BLACK.MAN 

Jewish  Social  Service  Association,  New  York 

California  Stands  Corrected 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  rather  amazed  at  the  editorial  state- 
ment in  The  Survey,  of  September  15,  that  "it  is  believed 
that  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  [of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Health]  is  the  only  woman  ever  to  have  served  as  a  member 
of  a  state  board  of  health."  Knowing  in  general  the  practice 
in  Delaware,  I  asked  Dr.  A.  C.  Jost,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Delaware  State  Board  of  Health,  for  the  facts.  He  has 
been  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  the  following  statement: 

The  State  Board  of  Health  as  at  present  constituted  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  authorization  of  Chapter  57  of  the  Laws  of 
Delaware  1923.  This  law  directs  that  three  of  the  members  of 
the  commission  then  formed  should  be  women  and  four  should  be 
physicians.  The  organization,  then  called  the  State  Health  and 
Welfare  Commission,  is  the  direct  antecedent  of  the  present  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  name  being  changed  by  Chapter  69  of  the 
Laws  of  Delaware  1925. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  1923  legislation,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Huston  of  Seaford  was  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ashbrook  (now  Mrs.  F.  G.  Tallman)  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  Mrs.  Charles  Warner  for  a  term  of  four  years  from  July  I, 
1923.  Dr.  Margaret  Handy  was  also  appointed,  but  not  as  one  of 
the  women  to  be  appointed  compulsorily  under  the  law.  She 
was  appointed  as  one  of  the  physicians,  that  physician  who  must 
be  a  resident  of  the  City  of  Wilmington.  With  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Huston,  who  resigned,  I  believe,  about  the  end_  of  1926, 
the  Board  has  remained  unchanged  from  that  time  until  in  1928 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brewington  of  Delmar  was  appointed.  All  of 
these  are  now  members  of  our  State  Board. 

Apparently  Delaware,  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  is 
way  ahead  of  the  other  forty-seven  states,  which  may  recall  to 
your  mind  something  about  "precious  goods  in  small  packages." 

RUSSELL  RAMSEY 
Director,  Taxpayers  Research  League  of  Delaware 

Modern  Buildings  for  New  Schools 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  September  i  number  Mr.  W.  B. 
Curry  leaves  the  impression  that  there  has  been  no  science 
of  school-building  until  the  last  five  or  six  years.  In  this  he  is 
absolutely  incorrect.  For  example,  some  parts  of  the  Oak 
Lane  Country  Day  School,  built  before  he  went  there,  were 
worked  out  on  scientific  lines  based  on  careful  experiment,  and 
this  has  been  true  of  many  other  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

Also  the  pictured  buildings  in  his  article,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge  by  such  incomplete  evidence,  seem  to  violate  some  of 
the  most  fundamental  scientific  laws  concerning  conditions  for 
school  work. 

I  speak  with  some  positiveness  in  regard  to  this  for  I  have 
been  a  student  of  school  architecture  myself  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  have  been  the  architect's  consultant  on  many  im- 
portant schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  architec- 
ture of  such  schools  may  not  be  "modern"  art,  but  the  schools 
were  built  from  the  inside  out,  and  conform  to  the  best  knowl- 
edge of  what  conditions  for  pupils  should  be.  If  the  need*  of 
a  school  when  met  inside  its  building  result  in  a  so-called 
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"modern"  exterior,  well  and  good,  but  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  assume  this  than  there  is  to  assume  that  the  exterior  will 
fall  within  any  other  particular  type  of  architecture. 

The  important  thing  is  that  those  planning  a  school  building 
shall  know  what  the  school's  needs  are,  shall  have  a  sound 
and  inclusive  knowledge  of  the  science  of  school-building,  and 
shall  therefore  realize  that  the  interior  must  be  planned  first, 
the  exterior  conforming  to  its  demands. 

EUGENE  RANDOLPH  SMITH 
Headmaster,  Beaver  Country  Day  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  would  no  doubt  be  impious  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Smith  is  without  good  reasons  for  the  views  he  advances, 
but  it  is  surprising  that  so  eminent  an  exponent  of  progressive 
education  should  expect  us  to  accept  his  views  ex  cathedra, 
especially  in  view  of  the  somewhat  disingenuous  references  to 
the  early  buildings  of  the  Oak  Lane  Country  Day  School  and 
the  "important  schools"  he  has  helped  to  plan.  To  speak  with 
"some  positiveness"  on  subjects  which  one  has  studied  for 
"over  twenty  years"  is  no  doubt  impressive;  but  the  feet  of 
even  such  have  been  known  to  stray  into  the  paths  of  error. 

Unrepentant  therefore,  even  though  "absolutely  incorrect," 
I  continue  to  believe  that  modern  architecture,  being  neces- 
sarily more  flexible  than  any  of  the  traditional  forms,  is  less 
confining  to  the  imagination  and  affords  more  opportunity  for 
designing  "from  the  inside  out."  That  such  buildings  as  those 
illustrated  in  my  article  also  give  me  more  aesthetic  pleasure 
than  do  most  school  buildings,  is,  perhaps,  too  subjective  a 
matter  for  argument,  but  I  think  it  is  not  unrelated  to  my 
apprehension  of  their  greater  functional  efficiency,  since  the 
sense  for  style,  as  Whitehead  has  said,  is  "an  aesthetic  sense, 
based  on  admiration  for  the  direct  attainment  of  a  foreseen 
end,  simply  and  without  waste."  WILLIAM  B.  CURRY 

Darlington  Hall,  Totnet,  Devon 

Children  Still  Work 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "Are  you  sure  that  all  these  children  have 
jobs?"  Mrs.  Springer  heard  people  near  her  ask  during  my  ad- 
dress on  elimination  of  child  labor  as  a  solution  for  unemploy- 
ment at  the  Minneapolis  Conference  of  Social  Work.  As  this 
question  unfortunately  failed  to  reach  the  floor,  I  shall  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  of  answering  through  the  columns  of  The 
Survey. 

I  spoke  of  a  recent  estimate  by  Mr.  Carr,  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  that  there  were  2,120,000  children  from 
5  to  17  years  of  age  inclusive  out  of  school  because  at  work, 
and  Miss  Abbott's  estimate  that  if  a  i6-year  age  limit  for 
leaving  school  were  generally  enforced  750,000  jobs  would  be 
provided  for  adults.  I  pointed  out,  however,  that  available 
state  labor  reports  for  1930  showed  reduction  in  the  number  of 
work  permits  issued  to  children  between  14  and  15  years  of 
age,  but  that  these  reductions  were  an  index  of  acute  depres- 
sion rather  than  of  a  trend  in  juvenile  employment,  and  were 
likely  to  be  wiped  out  once  industry  picks  up  again,  unless 
measures  were  taken  to  make  them  permanent. 

Since  the  Minneapolis  meeting  the  Children's  Bureau  has 
issued  figures  showing  that  in  23  states  and  40  cities  of  other 
states,  103,000  new  work  permits  were  issued  during  1930  as 
compared  with  137,000  in  1929.  That  means  that  children  are 
real  competitors  of  adults  even  now,  and  we  may  look  for  a 
sharp  up-swing  in  the  curve  of  juvenile  employment  as  soon 
as  business  conditions  are  better  unless  we  make  rigorous 
moves  to  keep  in  school  children  who  should  be  there  and  to 
see  that  the  school  is  giving  them  the  training  which  they  need. 

COURTBNAY    DlNWIDDIK 
General  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee 


Child  Welfare 


ASSOCIATED     GUIDANCE     BUREAU, 

INC. —  One  Eart  Fifty-Third  Street,  New 
York.  Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em- 
ploying highest  social  work  standards.  Work 
includes  consultation  and  home  service  with 
behavior  maladjustments  of  children,  ado- 
lescents, and  young  adults.  For  information 
address  Jess  Perhnaii.  Director. 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION,  INC.— 425  Fourth  Avenue. 
New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics.  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mao 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


CHILD      WELFARE      LEAGUE      OF 

AMERICA C.  C.  Carstens.  director,  130 

E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE— Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
•ome  of  the  most  important  results  oi  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice   L.    Edwards,   executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tion! in  borne,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 
INC. —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones.  President, 
152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration, to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  iafe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membersbio.  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement ;  to  advance  sound 
•ex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campa tgn  against  the  venereal  diseases ;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.—  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincka, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
locial  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sen!  ou  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING  — 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
curreiit  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION— 450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director. 
Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year; 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK C.       M.       Bookman,       president, 

Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and-  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  ptes. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Religious    Organizations 


GIRL'S   FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

U.  S.  A. —  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  A  national  organization  for  all  girls, 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Provides 
opportunities  for  character  growth  and 
friendship  through  a  program  adapted  to 
local  needs.  Membership  46,000. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  preside.!; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A's  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  youiger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  IB  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 

WOMEN — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  Y.rk 
City.  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  President; 
Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

Fields  of  Activity:  Civics  and  Community 
Cooperation,  Education,  Extension  and  Field 
Service,  Farm  and  Rural  Work,  Junior  Aux- 
iliaries, Legislation,  Peace,  Religion  and 
Religious  Education,  Service  for  Foreign 
Born,  Social  Service,  Work  for  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation,  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment. 

Official    Publication:    The   Jewish    Womam. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 347     Madison     Avenue,     New 

York  City.  Composed  of  360  business  and 
professional  men  representing  1,500  local 
Associations.  Maintains  a  staff  of  120  sec- 
retaries serving  in  the  United  Stale*  and 
150  secretaries  at  work  in  32  foreign  coun- 
tries. Francis  S.  Harmon,  President;  Adrian 
Lyon,  Chairman  General  Board;  Fred  W. 
Ramsey,  General  Secretary. 

William  E.  Speert,  Chairman  Home  Divi- 
sion. William  B.  Foster,  Chairman  Per- 
sonnel Division.  Thomas  W.  Graham, 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfred  W. 
Fry,  Chairman  Foreign  Committee. 


DIRECTORY  RATES 
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Women's   Trade    Union 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  —  Mrs.  Ray- 

mond  Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose 
Schneiderman,  president;  Miss  Elisabeth 
Christman,  secretary-treasurer;  Machinists 
Bldg.,  9th  and  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Stands  for  self-govern- 
ment in  the  work  shop  through  trade  union 
organization;  and  for  the  enactment  of  in- 
dustrial legislation.  Official  publication,  Life 
and  Labor  Bulletin.  Information  given. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES:— 75c  a   line    (actual) 
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New  Twist  for  an  Old  Tale 

THE  client  and  her  small  son  came  to 
to  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  office  with  a  card 
apparently  addressed  to  Miss  Smith,  the 
nurse.  "Sorry,"  said  the  reception  clerk, 
"Miss  Smith  isn't  in  just  now."  "My  mother 
don't  want  to  see  Miss  Smith,"  spoke  up 
the  small  boy,  "she  wants  to  see  a  lady." 
A  case  worker  qualified. 

THE  LIBRARY  of  the  Training  School  for 
Jewish  Soeial  Work  has  been  enriched  by 
the  bequest  by  the  late  Lee  K.  Frankel  of 
his  collection  of  more  than  one  thousand 
volumes  on  sociology,  public  health  and 
the  problems  of  Judaism,  many  of  them 
rare  and  valuable.  Dr.  Frankel  helped 
organize  the  School  and  was  always  its 
firm  friend. 

BETTER  TIMES,  the  adopted  child  of  the 
New  York  Welfare  Council,  has  been  all 
dressed  up  by  its  foster  parents  in  new 
type  and  format.  A  weekly  bulletin  of 
New  York  news  and  a  quarterly  magazine 
of  general  social  work  interest  are  pub- 
lished. 

THE  Salvation  Army  has  transferred 
Brigadier  Donald  McMillan  from  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  where  he  directed  the  Army's 
work  in  Florida  and  Georgia,  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  charge  of  the  Western  New  York 
Division.  Maj.  Charles  A.  Frew,  formerly 
of  Covington,  Ky.,  is  now  divisional  com- 
mander in  Portland,  Me.  Ensign  William 
Malpas,  who  was  financial  secretary  of 
the  North  and  South  Carolina  Division, 
now  directs  the  Army's  work  in  Salem, 
Mass. 

HONOR  and  glory  and  not  cash  will  be 
awarded  this  year  by  the  Social  Work 
Publicity  Council  for  the  outstanding  pro- 
fessional achievements  of  its  members.  The 
Council  has  for  several  years  conducted 
contests  in  various  forms  of  publicity  with 
the  winning  material  displayed  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  and  later 
assembled  as  a  traveling  exhibit  for  local 
councils.  The  contests  this  season  will  not 
be  contests  in  the  usual  sense.  Instead, 


awards  will  be  made  for  notably  good 
material  of  any  kind  as  it  comes  to  the 
attention  of  the  national  office  at  130  East 
22  Street,  New  York.  Thus  a  good  annual 
report,  a  good  case  story,  a  good  news- 
paper release  or  photograph  may  be 
singled  out  for  distinction  without  formal 
rules  or  conditions  of  entry  having  been 
laid  down.  The  committee  in  charge  in- 
cludes Emily  Sims  Marconnier  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  Katherine  Z. 
W.  Whipple  of  the  New  York  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  Association  and  Evelyn 
K.  Davis  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing. 

Church  Publicity 

AL  CAPONE  is  more  picturesque  than 
the  average  minister  and  that  is  why 
he  gets  space  in  the  newspapers  and 
ministers  do  not.  In  spite  of  this  laconic 
statement  from  newspaper  men  called  in  to 
tell  what  was  the  matter  with  church  pub- 
licity, the  Religious  Publicity  Council,  rep- 
resenting a  large  number  of  Protestant 
churches,  at  its  recent  session  in  New  York 
firmly  condemned  "sensational  means  of 
procuring  publicity  for  churches."  The 
Council  will  offer  next  year  a  corre- 
spondence course  of  ten  lessons  designed 
to  impart  the  gentle  art  of  preparing  news 
stories,  pamphlets  and  summaries  of  ser- 
mons. The  Rev.  Charles  K.  Fegley  of 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  is  preparing  the 
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ENGRAVING 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engravers, 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


R.   ORTHWINE,  344  W.  34th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Invincible  steel  files,  letter  and  cap  sizes,  with 
all  standard  combinations;  steel  storage  cabi- 
nets—office furniture,  wood  and  steel,  com- 
mercial grades  and  up.  Office  supplies,  marble 
desk  sets,  etc.  Wholesale  and  retail,  attractive 
prices — write. 
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course.  Herbert  D.  Rugg  is  chairman  of 
the  Council's  Committee  on  Radio  and 
the  Rev.  Harry  S.  Meyers  of  its  commit- 
tee on  motion  pictures.  William  W.  Reid, 
publicity  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Council. 

THE  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
is  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  child- 
caring  organizations,  chiefly  institutions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Howard  W. 
Hopkirk  is  doing  the  field  work  which 
stretches  from  Maine  to  California.  Mr. 
Hopkirk  in  his  off  time  is  working  with 
Catherine  Sanders  on  a  study,  also  under 
the  wing  of  the  League,  of  children's  work 
in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Nor  only  public-health  nurses  themselves 
but  all  others  who  value  the  social  stand- 
ards for  which  the  profession  works  are 
urged  to  stand  up  to  be  counted  in  the 
special  membership  campaign  which  the 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  is  carrying  on.  Mary  Sewall 
Gardner,  chairman  of  the  National  Mem- 
bership Committee,  announces  as  endorsing 
sponsors  of  the  campaign  Grace  Abbott, 
Jane  Addams,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher, 
Howard  W.  Odum,  Belle  Sherwin,  Dr. 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  and  Arthur  H.  Young, 
not  to  mention  our  own  Paul  U.  Kellogg. 
The  Association's  address  is  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

RUTH  BAKER  has  succeeded  Margaret 
Lane  DeWitt  as  supervisor  of  case  work 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  JACOBS,  R.N.,  formerly  with  the 
Community  Health  Service  of  Boston,  is 
now  supervisor  of  the  District  Nursing 
Association  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

WILLIAM  PINSKER,  who  was  with  the 
Jewish  Educational  Alliance  in  Savannah, 
is  now  executive  director  of  the  Y.M.  and 
Y.W.H.A.  Community  Center  in  Brockton, 
Mass. 

THE  Connecticut  State  Commission  on 
Child  Welfare  has  chosen  Raymond  G. 
Fuller  of  New  York  as  its  executive  secre- 
tary. Since  1927  Mr.  Fuller  has  been  re- 
search director  of  the  Committee  on 
Mental  Hygiene  of  the  New  York  State 
SURVIT) 
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Charities  Aid  Association.  For  five  years 
he  was  with  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  and  later  served  as  executive 
director  of  the  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Founda- 
tion, Cincinnati.  He  was  associated  with 
the  work  of  child-welfare  commissions  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia. 
The  Connecticut  Commission  was  created 
by  the  last  General  Assembly  to  report  in 
1933.  John  M.  Wadhams  of  Torrington 
ii  chairman  and  Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Fisher 
of  Hartford  secretary. 

EDWIN  j.  COOLEY,  formerly  of  New  York, 
i»  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology  of  Notre  Dame 
University.  He  is  also  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Training  School  for 
Probation,  Parole  and  Institution  Executives. 

IN  THESE  parlous  times  with  job  in- 
security afflicting  a  good  part  of  the  human 
race  a  safe  and  sound  berth  with  Uncle 
Sam  has  its  points.  The  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  announces  an 
open  competitive  examination  for  appoint- 
ments as  school  social  worker  (visiting 
teacher)  in  the  Indian  Service  at  a  be- 
ginning salary  of  $2300.  Applications  will 
be  received  up  to  December  30.  Full  in- 
formation about  the  jobs  and  their  re- 
quirements may  be  secured  from  the  com- 
mission in  Washington.  Be  sure  that  in- 
quiries state  the  exact  name  of  the  ex- 
amination as  given  above. 

Budget  up, 
Income  down, 
You  call  that  news 
In  this  man's  town? 

S.  A.  G.,  Chicago 

Two  SPOTS  on  the  social-work  map  seem 
untouched,  praises  be,  by  the  depression. 
The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and 
the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and 
Health  Work  both  report  the  largest  reg- 
istration of  students  in  their  history.  The 
New  York  School  has  709  students,  as 
per  cent  more  than  at  this  time  last  year 
and  considerably  more  than  the  whole 
year's  registration  only  five  years  ago.  At 
the  Pennsylvania  School  the  enrollment 
touched  one  hundred  as  the  entering  class 
of  social-work  students  began  their  "orien- 
tation" period  prior  to  the  formal  opening. 
A  new  class  of  twenty  graduate  nurses 
entered  the  public-health  nursing  depart- 
ment. Sixteen  states  are  represented  in  the 
student  body  of  the  Pennsylvania  School, 
and  thirty  colleges  and  universities. 

A  PROMINENT  social  worker  who  had  just 
returned  from  her  vacation  asked  a  busi- 
ness man  what  he  thought  of  business  con- 
ditions. He  said,  "Do  you  remember  that 
story  in  The  Survey  two  years  ago  about 
the  town  the  automobile  ran  over?"  She 
said,  "Why  yes,  certainly."  He  said,  "Well 
that  automobile  backed  up." 

NEW  YORK  social  work  is  yielding  up 
some  of  its  headliners  to  the  service  of  the 
State  Temporary  Relief  Commission  which 
has  on  its  doorstep  the  monumental  task 
of  setting  up  the  plan  and  of  actually  dis- 
tributing the  state's  twenty  million  dollar 
relief  fund.  Harry  Hopkins  has  been 


drafted  from  the  New  York  Tuberculosis 
and  Heal'h  Association  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Commission,  and  Douglas  P. 
Falconer  from  the  Buffalo  Children's  Aid 
Society  as  his  assistant. 

MAYOR  CERMAK  of  Chicago  has  appointed 
Elizabeth  Conkey  as  commissioner  of  the 
municipal  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  office  are  more 
promotional  than  financial  as  most  of 
Chicago's  public  welfare  work  is  done 
through  the  Cook  County  officials. 

CINCINNATI  is  finding  it  necessary  this 
winter  to  split  up  the  responsibilities  of 
its  welfare  officers.  Philip  J.  Trounstine 
has  been  appointed  assistant  commissioner 
in  charge  of  employment  and  Mrs.  Henry 
C.  Yeiser,  Jr.,  assistant  commissioner  in 
charge  of  food  relief  and  restaurant  service. 

Ill — and  a  Tiger 

FROM  The  Survey's  subscription  de- 
partment come  three  loud  cheers  for 
Prof.  Read  Bain  and  his  bright  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Sociology  Department  of 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.  Not  for 
years  has  The  Survey  received  so  large 
a  single  order  for  student  subscriptions  as 
came  from  Miami.  To  make  it  really 
handsome  Mr.  Bain  added  this  heart- 
warmer:  "Over  s°  per  cent  of  one  of  my 
freshman  classes  signed  up  and  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  other.  Practically  all 
of  the  students  who  subscribed  last  year 
and  who  are  again  in  my  classes  renewed 
their  subscriptions.  I  have  never  had  a 
student  say  it  wasn't  one  of  the  best  three- 
and-a-halfs  he  had  spent." 

Nor  YET  two  years  old  that  sturdy 
youngster  the  American  Association  of 
Public  Welfare  Officials  has  put  itself  on 
the  map  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  offices 
at  1800  E  Street  and  a  staff  headed  by 
Frank  Bain,  commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare of  Virginia.  Associated  with  him  are 
LeRoy  A.  Halbert  of  Rhode  Island,  Alice 
W.  Stenholm  of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of 
Control,  Marietta  Stevenson  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  A.  W.  Boehringer.  The 
Association  has  its  winter's  work  cut  out 
for  it  in  assembling  and  interpreting  data 
for  the  President's  Organization  for  Un- 
employment Relief. 

MRS.  JOHN  w.  BLODGETT  of  Grand  Rapids 
died  suddenly  at  her  New  York  hotel  on 
October  13  just  before  she  was  to  leave 
for  a  board  meeting  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing  for 
which  she  had  come  to  the  city.  Mrs. 
Blodgett  was  also  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  and 
of  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America, 
and  was  a  generous  contributor  to  their 
work  as  well  as  to  Vassar  College  and 
other  educational  institutions.  Her  gift  of 
$550,000  in  1925  erected  the  building  for 
Vassar's  Division  of  Euthenics.  In  Grand 
Rapids  she  was  particularly  active  in 
child-welfare  and  public-health  work. 

FOR  THE  new  commissioner  of  immigra- 
tion at  Ellis  Island  President  Hoover 
reached  into  the  center  of  New  York  social 
work  and  drew  out  one  of  its  able  practi- 


tioners. Edward  Corsi,  born  in  Italy, 
reared  and  educated  in  New  York,  was 
trained  for  the  bar  but  turned  instead  to 
social  work.  As  director  of  Harlem  House 
he  has  for  years  worked  and  played,  eaten 
and  slept,  in  the  center  of  an  immigrant 
neighborhood.  The  racial  melange  of  Ellis 
Island  will  be  no  novelty  to  him  for  he 
has  as  neighbors  people  of  twenty-seven 
nationalities.  Mr.  Corsi  is  a  director  of 
the  Council  on  Adult  Education  for  the 
Foreign-born  and  of  the  East  Harlem 
Health  Center  and  a  lecturer  on  immigrant 
backgrounds  at  New  York  University.  He 
served  in  1930  as  supervisor  of  the  fed- 
eral Census  in  New  York  City. 

RECENT  shifts  in  Red  Cross  personnel 
indicate  a  growing  tendency  to  unite  public 
and  private  resources  to  maintain  trained 
workers.  Helen  Meyers  has  been  appointed 
public-health  nurse  in  Johnson  County, 
Kan.,  backed  by  the  county  commissioners 
and  the  Red  Cross  Chapter.  In  Chippewa 
County,  Mian.,  Esther  B.  Freeman  com- 
bines the  duties  of  executive  secretary  of 
the  Red  Cross  Chapter  and  of  the  County 
Child  Welfare  Board.  Recent  changes  at 
National  Headquarters  include  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mabel  J.  Rue  as  director  of  home 
hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick,  succeeding 
Isabel  W.  Baker,  and  the  resignation  of 
Mary  Spalding  as  assistant  director  of 
nutrition  service.  Miss  Spalding  goes  to 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health  as  consulting  nutritionist. 

THE  Ohio  Welfare  Conference  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Akron  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  president,  James  Dunn, 
Toledo;  vice-presidents,  Ruth  Jones,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Marguerite  McCollura,  Canton; 
treasurer,  H.  H.  Shirer,  Columbus;  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Perry  P.  Denune,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus.  The  1933 
meeting  will  be  in  Columbus. 

NEW  officers  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities  elected  at  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  meeting  are:  president,  James  F. 
Murphy,  Detroit;  vice-presidents,  P.  F. 
Kielty,  Wilkes-Barre;  William  P.  Lynch, 
Omaha;  the  Rev.  C.  H.  LeBlond,  Cleve- 
land; J.  Wiseman  MacDonald,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Frances  Maher,  Kane,  Pa.  Thomas 
F.  Farrell,  of  New  York,  is  retained  as 
treasurer  and  the  Rev.  John  O'Grady, 
Washington,  as  secretary.  Committee  chair- 
men are:  Families,  Mary  Louise  Gibbons, 
New  York;  Children,  Sara  E.  Laughlin, 
Philadelphia;  Health,  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Schumacher,  Cleveland;  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Problems,  Elizabeth  Morrissey, 
Baltimore;  Protective  Care,  the  Rev. 
Raymond  Murray,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.; 
Neighborhood  and  Community  Activities, 
Mary  Agnes  Flowers,  St.  Louis.  The  1932 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Omaha. 

MORE  than  seven  hundred  Massachusetts 
social  workers  took  time  out  of  the  de- 
pression to  attend  the  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  Swampscott.  New  officers 
elected  were:  president,  Ida  Cannon;  vice- 
presidents,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Reynolds  and 
Theodore  Lothrop ;  secretary,  Howard  C. 
Raymond ;  treasurer,  Joseph  J.  Tillinghast, 
all  of  Boston. 
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112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Ainoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED:  A  Social  Worker  for  the  Staff  of 
a  general  Hospital  located  in  the  eastern  part 
•f  United  States.  Must  be  college  graduate  with 
either  two  years  case  work  experience  in  an 
agency  with,  good  standards  or  certificate  from 
a  school  of  Social  Work.  6902  SURVEY. 


WANTED:    Man    with    social  service    training 

and    case    work    experience    for  homeless    men's 

work.      Give    details    and    salary  expected.      6946 
SURVEY. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 

SUPPLYING     INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Groceries 

Hudson    and    North    Moore    Streets 
New  York 

LITERARY    SERVICE 


RESEARCH:  We  ?"'"  in  Preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS 


RATES:  Tic  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 

UNEMPLOYMENT—  A  Statement  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends 

SOME     FACTS     ABOUT     ALCOHOL      (lOc) 
Address     Friends     Central      Bureau,     1515 
Cherry  Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT,  illustrated  monthly 
$2.50  a  year.  For  all  who  follow  legislation. 
American  Legislators'  Association,  850 
East  58th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSINO  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library 
$3.00  a  year.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year- 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


THE  MEDICAL  BUREAU  has  available  grad- 
uate nurses  who  have  specialized  in  public  health 
and  tuberculosis  nursing,  psychologists  and  social 
workers.  For  complete  biographies  write  The 
Medical  Bureau  (M.  Burneice  Larson,  Director), 
Pittsfield  Building,  Chicago. 


COMPANION-SECRETARY,  Attendant  House- 
keeper for  gentleman.  Experienced,  American- 
Protestant,  45,  unencumbered,  healthy,  refined, 
cheerful,  dependable.  Good  reader;  amanuensis; 
shopper;  neat  sewer.  Will  travel.  References. 
Mrs.  Fuller,  323  Back  Bay  P.  O.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PUBLICITY  woman  and  organizer  with  social 
service,  college  finance  and  international  secre- 
tarial experience  wishes  promotion  job  in  either 
field.  No  objection  residential  position,  or  coun- 
try. 6941  SURVEY. 


ENGLISH-AMERICAN  WOMAN,  cultivated, 
experienced  secretary,  organizer,  successful  writer 
on  international  and  human  subjects,  tired  of 
sedentary  occupations  and  unable  to  live  on  the 
fruits  of  literature,  offers  services  as  combination 
housekeeper-companion-secretary  or  coach  or  as 
organizer  or  as  a  field  worker  in  a  social  welfare 
enterprise.  Pleasant  personality,  healthy,  domes- 
ticated, adaptable,  lover  of  country,  seeks  a  more 
normal  life.  Suggestions  and  correspondence  on 
this  problem,  so  vital  to  many  women,  invited 
6942  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  2  years  post- 
graduate work,  3  years  with  Social  Organization, 
desires  position  New  York  or  vicinity.  6944 

SURVEY. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  experience  teaching, 
Y.W.C.A.,  girls'  work,  case  work  and  recreation 
in  children's  institution,  desires  position  first  of 
year.  6935  SuKVgY. 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executive* 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial   Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE  SURVEY 
112  E.    19  St.  New  York 


Your 
Own 

Agency 


THIS  is  the  counseling  and 
placement  agency  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the 
National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing.  National.  Non- 
profit making. 

Booklet  sent  upon  request. 


(Agencjr) 

130    EAST  22nd    STREET 
NEW  YORK 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isr  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington   2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  toward*  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


of  Philanthropic,  and  Wealthy  Per- 
sons: 25,000  New  England  Names; 
$300,000  given  to  one  society  thru 
Mail  Appeals.  Write  for  prices  to 

PUBLICITY   SERVICE   BUREAU 
69     Newburr     Street,     Boston,     MaM. 


LISTS 

4th     Boor,     6 


DEBATE    DATA 


DEBATE  CLUBS — PUBLIC   SPEAKERS 

Latest  data  on  leading  controversial  questions. 

Send  for  Question  and  Price  Lilt  lor  1931-32 

to 

THE     DEBATERS    INFORMATION    BUREAU 
3  Horton  Place  Portland,  Main* 


CURIOS 


WANT  TO  SELL,  Coins,  Indian  Relics,  Bead- 
work,    Weapons,    Fossils,    Old    Photo*    of    We**, 
Medals,    Bills,    Daggers,    Oriental    Curios.     Cata- 
logue free. 
LEMLEY    CURIO    STORE  —  Nortlibran«h,    Kama. 


HOUSEKEEPING   APARTMENT 


TRYON,  N.  C.  Box  576.  Attractive  house- 
keeping apartment.  Furnace  heat.  Sunny  ex- 
posure. Piazza  and  sleeping  porch.  Quiet  local- 
ity. Meals  furnished  if  desired. 


Libraries — Social  Agencies 

A  complete  set  of  bound  volumes  of  THE 
SURVEY  (64  volumes),  including  Charities 
and  The  Commons,  and  Charities  (its  earlier 
names)  from  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  to  date  is  offered 
for  sale  because  of  reduced  shelf-room  in 
the  owner's  library.  What  am  I  offered, 
f.o.b.  New  York?  6906  SURVEY. 


EOR     workers     in     institutions     for 
delinquent,    dependent    and   handi' 
capped    children,    an    intensive    training 
course,  consisting  of  lectures,  round' 
table  discussions  and  observation 
trips,    will    be    offered    in 
February,  1932. 


The  Hew  for\  School  of  Social 

las  East  Twenty -Second  Street 
New  Vorlc 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Training  In 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 
Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


The  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  and  Health  Work 

A  new  and  enlarged  two-year  program  of  graduate 
training  for  Medical  Social  Wor^  is  now  offered 
under  leadership  of  full-time  staff  supervisor  in 
this  field. 

311    S.    Juniper   Street, 
Philadelphia 


THE  CITY .»,.  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

at  165   West    12th   Street,   New   York   City, 

announces   a  few  vacancies  in   its   upper  groupt — boys   and 
girls,  ten  to  thirteen   years — for  the   1931-33   season. 


Umbersiitp  of  Chicago 

<§ratuate  &cf)ool  of  foetal 


Winter  Quarter  begins  January  4 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  28 

Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  June  20  -  July  22 

Second  Term  July  25  -  August  26 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
PhD. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


Loyola  University 

School  of  Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train' 
ing  for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache' 
lor's  degree. 


WINTER    QUARTER   OPENS    JANUARY   4, 
1932 


Bulletins  and  further  information   on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


SfOft, 


*  A.r 


WORLD  THAT  WANTS  SECURIT 

A  Five-  Year  Plan  for  the  World-Lewis  L  Lorwin 

The  Strategy  of  Relief—  C.  M.  Bookman 

Security  Next-JW  t/.  Xeflogg 


The  Earth's  Hot  Spots—  India,  Manchuria,  Germany 

Uncle  Sam's  Family-Sermons  on  Sex 


ffFll  tell  you  why  we  don't  wash 
our  hands  oftener  at  our  school" 


"I  read  your  advertisement  about  washing  hands  at 
school.  Don't  blame  us.  You  wouldn't  wash  your  hands 
either,  if  you  went  to  my  school. 

"Half  the  time  there  aren't  any  towels.  You  get 
your  hands  all  wet  and  then  can't  dry  them.  Then  they 
get  chapped.  Have  you  ever  had  chapped  hands? 

"You  wouldn't  like  to  wash  your  hands  in  cold 
water  in  the  winter  time,  either.  You'd  just  pretend 
to  wash  them. 

"And  we  always  run  out  of  soap.  What's  the  use  of 
washing  without  soap? 

"And  when  lunch  time  comes  you  are  so  hungry  and 
there  is  such  a  crowd  around  the  basins.  And  at  recess, 
too,  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  play. 

"We  wouldn't  mind  washing  hands  at  our  school  if 
they'd  just  make  hand-washing  a  little  nicer.  And  if 
they'd  help  us  to  remember  when  we  forget." 


Dear  "Grown-ups,"  that  youngster  just  about  summed 
up  the  argument  for  adequate  handwashing  time,  equip- 
ment and  supervision.  69%  of  our  public  schools  "attend" 


to  handwashing  about  the  way  his  school  does.  (As  indi- 
cated by  a  recent  nation-wide  survey.) 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  the  boy  didn't  make  clear  was 
why  handwashing  is  so  important.  But  you  wouldn't  expect 
him  to  know  that  92%  of  all  deaths  attributable  to  com- 
municable disease  are  caused  by  micro-organisms  enter- 
ing or  leaving  the  body  through  the  nose  or  mouth  .  .  . 
that  handwashing  curbs  this  "traffic  in  microbes." 

Nor  would  you  expect  him  to  realize  how  easily  good 
or  bad  habits  are  formed  in  childhood. 

Handwashing  in  schools  is  important. 

Will  the  teachers,  parents  and  health-officers  of  so  many 
communities  continue  to  let  such  conditions  exist? 

Send  for  this  FREE  book 

Handwashing  in  Schools  is  a  prac 
tical,  helpful  booklet,  based  on  the 
findings  of  a  nation-wide  handwash- 
ing study.    Specific,  workable  sug- 
gestions.   FREE.    Address  all  re- 
quests   to    Cleanliness   Institute, 
Dept.  10L,  45  East  17th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


CLEANLINESS    INSTITUTE 

Esttiblisln-tl  to  promote  public  welfare  by  teaching  the  value  of  cleanliness 


99  out  of  1OO  families 
would  pay  bills  on  time 


Social  service  workers  can  verify  a 
statement  about  American  families 
that  has  almost  no  exception — they  are 
honest.  They  realize  their  obligations; 
they  want  to  meet  their  bills  on  time. 

.  .  .  NOT  a  debt  do  they  willingly 
dodge.  Not  a  delinquent  account  that 
they  aren't  as  anxious  to  have  cleaned 
up  as  their  merchants,  doctors,  landlords. 

. . .  THERE  is  a  true  and  proud  tribute  to  this 
integrity  of  families  on  the  books  of  House- 
hold, America's  foremost  family  finance  or- 
ganization. 

. . .  330,000  families  borrowed  up  to  $300 
from  this  organization  last  year.  A  total  of 
over  $66,000,000.00  was  loaned  to  them.  The 
collateral  was  chiefly  their  character.  And  the 
losses  were  mighty  small  indeed. 

. . .  THE  very  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  families  borrowed  to  pay  bills,  is  further 
evidence  of  American  honesty.  Temporary 
unemployment  and  other  emergencies  had 
dragged  them  behind,  so  they  sought  auxiliary 
funds  to  keep  their  credit  clear. 

. . .  WHEN  more  families  understand  the  service 
that  Household  offers,  there  will  be  even  less 
past  due  indebtedness.  99  out  of  every  100 
families  would  pay  on  time  ...  if  they  had  the 
money  to  tide  them  over  times  of  stress. 

. . .  THE  Household  Loan  Plan  makes  available 
to  them  from  $50  to  $300  on  short  notice.  It 
does  not  require  bankable  securities — stocks, 


bonds,  real  estate.  It  asks  no  outside  endorsers; 
the  signatures  of  only  husband  and  wife  are 
required.  It  respects  every  family's  independ- 
ence and  relies  on  every  family's  integrity.  It 
allows  up  to  20  months  for  repayment. 
. . .  THE  charges  for  this  service  are  as  low  as 
it  is  possible  to  retail  money  under  present 
conditions.  In  fact,  three  years  ago  the  House- 
hold organization  voluntarily  reduced  its  rate 
on  loans  above  $100  and  up  to  $300  almost  a 
third  under  the  maximum  charge  allowed  by 
the  small  loan  laws  in  most  states. 
. . .  MORE,  these  families  receive  helpful  advice 
on  getting  back  on  their  feet,  on  budgeting 
their  incomes  to  keep  out  of  debt  in  the  future. 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  FOR 
HOUSEHOLDS,  a  helpful  booklet  on 
budgeting  family  income,  leading  to  the 
happiness  of  financial  security,  is  offered 
without  charge  to  all,  in  advertisements 
appearing  in  newspapers  of  four  and  three- 
quarter  million  circulation,  and  through  the  Household 
radio  program  on  the  NBC  network  every  Tuesday  at 
8  P.  M.,  Central  Standard  Time.  Social  service  workers 
are  invited  to  write  for  a  copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE     CORPORATION    .     .    . 

Headquarters:     Palmolive    Building,    Chicago,    Illinois 

.  .  (147  Offices  in  89  Principal  Cities)  .  . 

(Consult  your  telephone  directory  for  the  office  nearest  you)  .  . . 
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PREPARATION  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

FOR  positions   of  responsibility  and  leadership 
in   the  various   fields    of  social   work    special 
preparation   is   essential.     The   Association    of 
Schools  of  Professional  Social  Work  submits  for  your 
information    and    guidance    the    following    list    of 
member  schools  in  which  recognized  courses  in  social 
work   are    given.     Correspondence    with    individual 
schools  is  recommended. 


ATLANTA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  Atlanta 
BRTN  MAWH  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penna. 
Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.   of  Social 
Economy  &  Social  Research 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley 
Graduate  Curriculum  in  Social  Service 
CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Pittsburgh 
Department  of  Social  Work 
FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 

811  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 
School  of  Sociology  &  Social  Service 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 
School  of  Social  Work 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  Indianapolis 
Training  Course  for  Social  Work 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY,  Chicago 
School  of  Sociology 

McGiLL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal 
School  for  Social  Workers 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Ann  Arbor 
Curriculum  in  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis 
Training  Course   for  Social  &  Civic  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI,  Columbia 
Curriculum  in  Public  Welfare 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Chapel  Hill 

School  of  Public  Welfare 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus 

School  of  Social  Administration 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON,  Portland 

Portland  School  of  Social  Work 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
HEALTH  WORK,  311  South  Juniper  Street, 
Philadelphia 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK, 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston 

SMITH  COLLEGE,  Northampton,  Mass. 
School  for  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  So.  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles 

School  of  Social  Welfare 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 

71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans 

School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis 

Geo.  Warren  Brown  Dept.  of  Social  Work 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  Cleveland 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  Richmond,  Va. 
School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSON,  Madison 
Course  in  Social  Work 
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AN    IMPORTANT    CHOICE 


lie  is  one  of 
the  few  things  of  which 
everyone  has  an  equal 
amount.  We  differ  in  how 
we  use  it.  Obligations,  often 
beyond  our  control,  in  our 
business  or  our  work  fill 
most  of  it  but  we  do  choose 
how  to  use  our  leisure.  And 
that  choice  is  important. 
Over  1%  million  people 
in  this  country  are  using 
part  of  their  leisure  study- 
ing at  home.  After  they 
complete  one  course,  many 
of  them  will  undertake  an- 
other, for  they  know  that 
learning  never  stops.  There 
should  never  be  a  question 
as  to  whether  to  study  but 
only  what  to  study.  Al- 
though objectives  may  vary 
widely — culture,  service,  or 
efficiency — study  makes 
their  attainment  easier. 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Offers  Home  Study  Courses 
in  the  Following  Subjects: 


Accounting 

Agriculture 

American  Government 

Applied  Grammar 

Banking 

Business  Administration 

Business  English 

Business  Law 

Business  Organization 

Business  Psychology 

Chemistry 

Child  Psychology 

Classics 

Contemporary  Novel 

Corporation  Finance 

Drafting 

Economics 

English  Composition 

English  Literature 

Essay  Writing 

Fire  Insurance 

Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

High  School  Courses 

History 


Interior  Decoration 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile  Story  Writing 

Latin 

Library  Service 

Literature 

Machine  Design 

Magazine  Article  Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel 

Administration 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Playwriting 
Poetry 
Psychology 
Public  Health 
Public  Speaking 
Real  Estate 
Religion 

Secretarial  Studies 
Selling 

Short  Story  Writing 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
World  Literature,  etc. 


I 


is  probable 
that  some  of  the  Columbia 
University  Home  Study  courses 
would  be  interesting  and  help- 
ful to  nearly  everyone,  for 
there  are  over  300  subjects 
covering  a  wide  range.  These 
courses  well  reward  the  time 
they  require.  They  have  been 
prepared  especially  for  study 
at  home.  In  all  of  them  suf- 
ficient elasticity  has  been  al- 
lowed for  adaptation  to 
individual  needs.  This  system 
of  instruction  assures  the  stu- 
dent the  opportunity  to  mas- 
ter every  part  of  a  course  under 
the  personal  guidance  of  com- 
petent teachers.  5g  A  coupon 
is  printed  below  for  your  con- 
venience. If  you  care  to  write 
a  letter,  outlining  your  wishes, 
we  may  be  able  to  offer  help- 
ful suggestions.  A  bulletin 
showing  a  complete  list  of 
home  study  courses  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  In  addition  to  the 
general  University  courses  this 
bulletin  includes  courses  that 
covercompletehigh  schooland 
college  preparatory  training. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  Home  Study  Department,  15  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full   information  about   Columbia  University  Home   Study  Courses.   I  am  interested   in    the   following   subjects  : 


Namt- 


-Occupation- 


Strett  and  Number^ 
City  and  County 


-State- 
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ECAUSE    OF   THIS   SPIRIT 


THE  biggest  thing  about  your  telephone  is  the 
spirit  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  make  up  the  Bell  System.  No  matter  what 
their  particular  jobs  may  be,  they  are  first  of 
all  telephone  men  and  women. 

The  loyalty  of  these  people  to  the  ideals  of 
their  work  is  reflected  in  every  phase  of  your 
telephone  service.  It  shows  in  the  increasing- 
speed  with  which  your  local  and  long  distance 
calls  are  completed.  It  shows  in  the  greater 
accuracy  with  which  they  are  handled.  It  shows 
in  the  wider  and  more  convenient  facilities 
which  are  placed  at  your  command — extension 
telephones,  intercommunicating  systems  for 
home  and  office,  small  and  large  switchboards, 
teletypewriters  and  many  others. 


Because  of  this  spirit,  your  needs  for  fast, 
complete  and  inexpensive  telephone  service  are 
more  fully  met  each  year.  Men  and  women  of 
the  Bell  System  are  constantly  explaining  the 
varied  telephone  services  to  more  and  more 
users.  They  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  plant 
and  equipment  put  at  your  disposal  every 
year.  Through  their  efforts,  you  receive  better 
and  wider  service  at  a  cost  made  possible  only 
by  an  organization  of  this  character. 

Although  it  does  not  appear  on  the  balance 
sheet,  the  greatest  asset  of  the  Bell  System  lies 
in  the  skill,  energy  and  purpose  of  the  people 
who  carry  on  its  work.  Every  time  you  tele- 
phone, you  get  the  advantage  of  this — in  better 
and  better  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
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The  Gi$l  of  It 

STUDENT,  teacher,  journalist  and  ranking  Ameri- 
can   expert   on    Labor    and    Internationalism    (the 
title   of   his   recent   book)    LEWIS  L.    LORWIN   is   a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute  of  Economics 
of  the  Brookings  Institution  at  Washington,  D.  C.     Hia 
sweeping  approach  (page  231)  to  the  subject  of  economic 
planning  for  the  whole  world  raises  the  discussion  to  a 
new   high   plane. 

WHAT  fifty  million  Frenchmen  have  demanded  ever 
since  the  armistice — security,  in  the  political  sense 
— is  the  prime  need  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
Americans  in  the  economic  sense.  A  quick  summary  of 
our  situation  (page  237)  by  the  editor  of  Survey  Graphic, 
PAUL  U.  KELLOGG. 

THE  strategy  of  relief  which  C.  M.  BOOKMAN  en- 
visages (page  241)  would  conserve  all  agencies 
which  carry  on  our  social  work — would  not,  as  some 
have  feared,  throw  everything  to  the  wolf  at  the  door 
in  a  frantic  effort  to  stave  off  the  real  threat  of  starva- 
tion. Mr.  Bookman  writes  out  of  the  experience  of  his 
statesmanlike  administration  of  the  Community  Chest  of 
Cincinnati,  and  as  president  this  year  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

I""1  HE  minister  who  preaches  on  sex  must  have  it  out 
J.  afterward  with  the  leaders  of  his  congregation,  no 
matter  how  cordial  their  relations,  as  witness  the  ex- 
perience related  (page  247)  by  JOHN  PAUL  JONES,  the 
minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
a  former  pastor  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  following  earlier 
educational  work  with  the  Near  East  Relief. 


'  HE   challenging   conclusions    which    C    G.   DITTMER 
X    draws  from  the  endless  tables  of  figures  in  the  census 
(page  249)   are  based  on  a  study  of  population  running 
over  many  years,   including   eleven   spent   as    a   teacher 
in  the  Orient,  where  he  made  the  first  extensive  statistical 
studies  of  the  standard  of  living  and  population  pressure 
in  China.    He  is  professor  of  sociology  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity,   and   the    author   of   Social   Statistics    (McGraw- 
Hill)    and  co-author  with  John  Lewis  Gillin  and  R.  I. 
Colbert  of  Social  Problems   (Century). 

IT'S  an  amusing  thing  to  see  psychology  and  psychiatry 
become  the  subject  of  fashionable  dinner-table  chat 
But  it's  a  sobering  thing  to  realize  that  people  in  distress 
must  sometimes  turn  to  mental  quacks  for  lack  of  trained 
practitioners.  STANLEY  P.  DAVIES  (page  253)  argues  that 
the  timid  souls  who  would  attempt  to  limit  the  demand 
are  moving  in  the  wreng  direction — mental  hygiene 
means  mental  health — we  must  have  more  and  ever  more 
of  it.  The  substance  of  a  valuable  and  witty  paper  be- 
fore the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  by  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid 
Association. 

["""HE  background  of  conflicting  interests  of  Chinese, 
J.  Japanese,  Koreans,  Russians  comes  out  like  an 
Oriental  tapestry  from  PAUL  MONROE'S  article  (page  255) 
on  Manchuria.  It  is  based  on  residence  and  study  on  the 
ground  and  a  long  acquaintance  with  Far  Eastern  af- 
fairs, educational,  political,  economic,  by  the  Barnard 
professor  of  education  at  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University. 

ONCE  before— jin  the  New  Germany  Number  of 
Survey  Graphic,  February  1929 — ERNST  JACKH, 
founder  and  head  of  the  German  Institute  of  Politics, 
interpreted  the  conditions,  motives  and  emotions  which 
he  attributes  to  post-war  Germany.  In  this  issue  he  goes 
further,  emphasizing  the  crucial  importance  of  his  coun- 
try and  its  stability  in  the  new  world  set-up.  Page  261. 

Ar  the  head  of  his  article  on  the  Indian  Round  Table 
Conference    (page  263)   we   introduce   S.  K.  RAT- 
CLIFFE  again  to  his  many  warm  friends   among  Survey 
readers. 

AS  headworker  of  Neighborhood  House  in  San  Diego, 
Calif,  IVAH  E.   DEIRING  was  instrumental   in   the 
promotion   of   gay  folk   plays   and   festivals    among  her 
Mexican   neighbors,   such   as   the    Christmas   play  which 
she   describes  on   page  264. 
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A  Five -Year  Plan  for  the  World 

Shall  We  Seek  Temporary  Pain-killers  or  Lasting  Cures? 


By  LEWIS  L.  LORWIN 


HE  world  crisis  today  may  be  viewed,  as  it 
is  by  many,  merely  as  one  of  those  major 
business  depressions  which  have  shaken  west- 
ern civilization  recurrently  in  the  past  hun- 
dred years  or  so.  Or  it  may  be  viewed 
primarily  as  a  stage  in  the  slow  and  painful 
liquidation  of  the  World  War  which  has  been  going  on  for 
over  a  decade  and  which  is  still  far  from  completed. 

More  correctly,  it  should  be  viewed  as  a  combination  of 
the  two.  The  World  War  itself  was  the  tragic  climax  of 
economic  and  political  changes  calling  for  international  re- 
adjustments which  might  have  been  made  peacefully  had  the 
world  been  prepared  for  such  a  task  in  1914.  And  the  pres- 
ent economic  slump  would  not  have  reached  the  acute  char- 
acter it  now  has,  had  not  the  industrial  changes  of  the  last 
ten  years  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  dislocations  

in  capital,  labor,  credit 
and  political  power  and 
by  the  reorientation  of 
international  economic 
relations  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  countries 
of  the  Pacific — all  fac- 
tors rooted  in  the  War 
and  the  so-called  Treaty 
of  Peace. 

But  there  is  a  third 
and  equally  important 
element  in  the  situation. 
For  at  least  twenty-five 
years  before  the  War, 
the  basic  economic  and 
political  institutions  of 
the  Western  World 


It  was  at  Amsterdam  last  August  that  for  the  first 
time  a  group  of  Russian  economists  sat  in  with  a  con- 
gress of  their  fellows  from  Western  Europe  and 
America.  They  told  of  their  five-year  plan  and  a  nation 
at  work  in  the  midst  of  world-wide  depression  and  un- 
employment. And  it  was  an  American  economist  who, 
by  his  sheer  mastery  of  the  subject  and  the  lucidity  of 
his  analysis,  became  the  spokesman  for  the  westerners 
in  their  half  articulate  belief  that  through  economic 
planning  the  stresses  of  modern  industrialism  may  be 
reconciled  with  self-government  and  freedom.  To  the 
engineers  and  economists,  business  and  labor  leaders 
and  government  officials  of  a  score  of  nations  he  gave  a 
philosophic  base  for  social  progressive  planning.  The 
first  of  three  articles  to  be  published  in  Survey 
Graphic  in  which  he  distils  his  studies  of  the  subject. 
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were  being  modified,  corrected  and  readjusted  from  an  in- 
dividualistic to  a  social  basis.  This  process  of  socializing 
was  accelerated  by  the  War.  During  the  same  period,  the 
ancient  and  highly  elaborated  civilizations  of  the  Orient 
were  being  more  and  more  disturbed  by  Western  industrial- 
ism and  by  the  growing  intimate  contact  between  East  and 
West.  They  were  seeking  a  new  basis  upon  which  old  and 
new  could  be  combined  and  harmonized,  and  this  process 
too  was  accelerated  by  the  War  and  post-war  revolutionary 
development.  So  that  today  in  addition  to  a  major  business 
depression  and  to  a  post-war  liquidation  we  are  experiencing 
a  world-wide  process  of  social  change.  In  the  West  it  means 
a  shift  from  the  unlimited  economic  individualism  and  polit- 
ical liberalism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  East  a  revo- 
lutionary groping  for  new  economic  and  cultural  institu- 
tions; and  it  places  be- 

fore  mankind  a  restate- 
ment of  an  old  problem 
— how  may  the  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  ra- 
cial aspirations  of 
Orient  and  Occident  be 
woven  into  a  peacefully 
functioning  world  sys- 
tem? 

A  clear  recognition 
of  this  threefold  char- 
acter of  the  present 
crisis  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  proceed  to  reme- 
dies. Those  who  see  in 
the  situation  primarily 
a  business  depression, 
assure  us  that  it  will 
right  itself  automat- 
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ically  and  soon.  Applying  well  known  criteria,  they  tell  us  is  seeking  temporary  pain-killers,  rather  than  lasting  cures, 
that  curtailed  production  is  facilitating  the  liquidation  of  Possibly  the  present  depression  would  right  itself  without 
stocks,  that  wage  cuts,  lower  interest  rates  and  capital  re-  any  conscious  intervention  and  without  further  serious 


adjustments  are  deflating  costs,  and  that  as  soon  as  these 
processes  are  far  enough  along,  prices  will  begin  to  move 
forward,  the  business  community  will  be  aroused  to  new 
energy,  and  the  stock  market  will  give  the  procession  a  push 
forward  by  capitalizing  the  new  expectations  of  profit  and 
the  reawakened  desire  for  speculative  gains.  Once  economic 
recovery  is  thus  achieved,  they  hold,  all  other  problems  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 


changes  in  our  economic  and  political  structure.  But  this 
would  simply  mean  postponing  the  day  of  reckoning  for  a 
few  years.  Another  period  of  prosperity  such  as  we  had 
from  1925  to  1929,  produced  by  the  same  processes  of  profit- 
making  and  uncoordinated  expansion,  would  inevitably  come 
to  the  same  end.  The  individualistic  enterprisers  of  all  coun- 
tries would  give  us  again  glutted  markets  in  wheat,  sugar, 
cotton,  oil,  copper  and  other  basic  commodities ;  unregulated 


On  the  other  hand,  those  who  see  in  the  present  situation      price  movements  would  once  more  play  fast  and  loose  with 


a  result  of  the  War,  stress  the  need  of  readjustment  in  the 
financial  and  commercial  relations  created  by  war  debts,  by 
nationalistic  tariff  policies  and  by  transfers  of  political  sov- 
ereignty which  have  broken  up  old  trade  routes  and  mar- 
kets. Obviously,  those  who  take  this  view  can  not  rely 
entirely  on  automatic  processes.  Positive  steps  must  be  taken 
by  governments  or  by  industrial  and  financial  leaders  to  cor- 
rect the  mischief  done  and  their  methods  will  necessarily  be 
international  in  character.  The  Hoover  moratorium  is  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  step  in  this  direction  and  they  would 


countries  producing  raw  material,  upsetting  the  economics 
of  the  weaker  countries  and  disorganizing  world  trade  and 
industry. 

In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  incapacity 
of  laissez-faire  to  maintain  a  progressive  equilibrium  in  na- 
tional and  international  activities  is  likely  to  become  increas- 
ingly aggravated,  should  we  pull  out  of  the  present  de- 
pression without  modifying  our  methods  of  doing  business. 
For  the  dynamic  quality  of  modern  life,  if  left  unregulated, 
is  likely  to  become  more  pronounced.  New  technical  proc- 


welcome  further  moves,  always  provided  they  do  not  upset      esses,   geographic   shifts   in   industry,   changes   in    habits   of 


consumption,  in  the  relative  economic  power  of  nations,  in 
the  distributions  of  population,   and   in   the  character   and 


the  present  international,  political  and  economic  balance  of 

power. 

There  is  an  element  of  validity  in  these  proposals  if  one  growth  of  national  and  world  markets  loom  ahead  as  in- 
creasingly complex  forces,  less  and  less 
likely  to  work  out  an  automatic  and 
stable  equilibrium. 

The  evidences  of  this  incapacity  are 
already  numerous  enough.  In  the  United 
States,  the  alleged  remaining  bulwark  of 
laissez-faire,  a  Federal  Farm  Board  tries 
indirectly  to  control  production  and  prices 
in  agriculture,  a  Federal  Stabilization 
Board  plans  public  works,  the  governor 
of  a  large  state  forces  producers  to  shut 
down  their  privately  owned  wells  in  order 
to  raise  the  price  of  oil,  a  Lumber  Con- 
servation Board  considers  how  to  elimi- 
nate cut-throat  competition  among  pro- 
ducers, while  employers  and  employes  in 
the  coal  industry  ask  the  government  to 
help  "regulate"  their  industry  out  of  its 
present  chaos.  One  would  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  paralleling  these  illustrations  in 
other  countries.  Similarly  the  interna- 
tional measures  are  palliatives  which  may 
give  temporary  relief  to  the  chief  war 
victim,  Germany,  but  they  are  not  ade- 
quate for  the  big  problems  we  face  in 
world  affairs. 

Such  measures  offer  no  answer  to  the 
long-run  problems  because  they  ignore 
those  other  factors  in  the  present  situ- 
ation which  enter  into  what  I  have  called 
a  world-wide  process  of  social  change. 
They  ignore  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  methods  of  production  and 
distribution ;  the  international  shifts  in 
economic  power,  in  the  sources  and  di- 
rection of  credit,  in  the  trade  relations  of 
the  countries  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 


Fitzpatrick  in  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

"It  will  do  the  wor\  of  100  men" 

"But,  we  need  a  machine  that  will  buy  as  much  as  100  men" 
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Pacific,  which  were  beginning  before 
1914,  which  have  become  accentuated 
since  1919  by  war  and  revolution,  and 
which  call  for  a  new  international  econ- 
omy. They  ignore  still  further  the  re- 
volt against  traditional  ideas  and  forms, 
the  reaching  toward  new  economic  and 
cultural  opportunities,  which  are  at  the 
root  of  the  social  discontent  whose 
shadow  overcasts  the  political  life  of 
West  and  East  in  the  form  of  commu- 
nism, fascism,  nationalism  and  other 
post-war  "isms." 

IT  is  because  some  of  us  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  complex  character  of 
the  present  crisis  that  we  can  not  rest 
content  with  palliative  national  and  in- 
ternational measures.  We  are  convinced 
that  we  can  not  make  much  headway 
by  harking  back  to  the  pre-war  world. 
The  world  of  1914  is  gone  forever  as 
the  world  of  1789  vanished  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  earlier,  and  no  com- 
promise will  give  us  back  intact  the 
beneficent  competitive  order,  the  pro- 
gressive individualism  and  the  political 
liberalism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
All  that  died  with  the  millions  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  lost  causes  of 
1914;  and  if  it  is  ever  restored,  it  will 
be  only  in  the  imaginative  perspective  of 
philosophical  historians. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  wish 
to  join  those  who  call  for  a  complete 
break  with  the  past  and  for  a  violent 
overthrow  of  all  institutions.  For  that 
large  part  of  the  world  which  stretches 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Pacific,  the  question  is  no  longer  of 
negative  revolution,  but  of  positive  construction.  Having 
gone  through  the  stages  of  clearing  the  ground  from  the  ob- 
stacles of  the  past,  the  Russians  are  confronted  by  the  more 
complex  task  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  better 
economic  and  social  order,  and  that  again  can  be  done  only 
in  a  spirit  of  careful  deliberation  and  devoted  cooperation. 
Those  of  us  of  the  West  who  have  seen  revolutions  at  close 
range  are  as  anxious  to  avoid  them  as  to  avoid  wars,  and 
we  have  enough  faith  in  humanity's  common  sense  to  be 
willing  to  be  patient  and  to  try  to  build  peacefully.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  in  which  we  should  approach  an  idea  which  is 
being  widely  discussed  as  a  possible  means  of  economic  re- 
covery and  world  peace. 

THAT  idea  is  economic  and  social  planning.  The  emer- 
gence of  this  idea  is  not  accidental.  It  is  itself  the 
culmination  of  processes  of  thinking  in  the  Western  World 
that  go  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  modern  industrialism  ; 
and  it  is,  too,  the  logical  outcome  of  economic  developments 
which  for  several  decades  have  been  shaping  toward  col- 
lective cooperation  and  social  control.  It  is  reinforced  by 
the  needs  of  those  countries,  especially  in  the  Pacific,  whose 
desire  for  industrial  power  and  for  a  more  ample  livelihood 
calls  for  a  supreme  collective  effort. 


Rollin  Kirby  in  The  New  York  World-Telegram 

A  very  puzzled,  old  gentleman 


The  idea  of  economic  planning  in  its  present  form  differs 
from  the  schemes  of  social  control  and  socialization  that 
preceded  it.  It  stresses  less  the  idea  of  ownership  and  more 
the  objective  coordination  of  natural  resources  with  economic 
organization  and  activities.  It  is  a  realistic  and  practical 
principle  of  action  which  lends  itself  to  gradual  fulfilment 
in  combination  with  various  institutional  forms.  Contrary 
to  widespread  belief,  economic  planning  is  not  the  exclusive 
invention  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  it  need  not  assume  the  form 
which  it  has  taken  there.  As  it  has  developed  out  of  a 
variety  of  situations,  it  may  be  carried  out  in  forms  differ- 
ent from  the  particular  Soviet  type. 

What  is  essential  to  economic  planning  is  its  twofold 
promise  to  maintain  a  balance  within  each  country  between 
the  growth  of  productive  powers  and  the  consumption  needs 
of  the  people,  and  second  to  provide  a  basis  for  cooperative 
action  which  would  make  possible  a  peaceful  exploitation  of 
the  world's  resources  in  the  common  interests  of  all  groups 
and  nations. 

This  is  a  big  promise.  It  immediately  raises  the  question, 
wherein  lies  the  power  of  planning  to  carry  it  out?  The 
answer  is  given  in  the  purposes  and  devices  which  are  the 
essential  features  of  any  planned  economy.  The  purpose  is 
the  conscious  effort  to  satisfy  the  real  needs  of  all  the  people 
up  to  the  limits  of  our  industrial  capacity.  The  basic  device 
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is  to  determine  in  advance  the  output  necessary  for  such 
purpose  and  to  direct  collectively  the  further  growth  of  pro- 
ductive forces  in  relation  to  advancement  in  the  standards 
of  living. 

Obviously,  under  any  such  system  of  economy  there  must 
be  a  unifying  center  to  shape  the  purposes  of  economic  life 
and  decide  upon  the  best  use  of  plants,  industries  and  tech- 
nical forces  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  system.  We  have  at 
present  the  example  of  the  Soviet  Union  where  such  unified 
control  and  direction  are  carried  out  through  a  network  of 
agencies  based  upon  a  political  dictatorship  and  upon  the 
collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  Without 
passing  judgment  upon  that  system,  one  may  refuse  to  ac- 
cept it  as  the  only  system  currently  workable,  and  assert 
the  possibility  of  unified  direction  without  dictatorship  and 
without  abolishing  completely  the  institution  of  private 
property.  We  can  visualize  a  system  of  boards  and  agen- 
cies, partly  governmental  and  partly  voluntary,  which  would 
exercise  planful  control  by  setting  up  technical  and  social 
standards  for  all  industries,  by  supervising  the  price  process, 
and  by  determining  the  conditions  under  which  credits 
would  be  granted  to  existing  and  to  new  industrial  enter- 
prises. Such  planful  control  would  undoubtedly  have  to 
limit  the  powers  of  individuals  and  corporations  and  subject 
the  making  of  profits  to  social  ends,  but  such  control  would 
not  eliminate  individual  and  group  initiative  on  a  private 
basis. 

THIS  social  progressive  type  of  planned  economy  seems 
to  me  to  obviate  the  main  objections  which  have  been 
advanced  against  economic  planning,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  These  objections  are  three  in  number.  The  most 
frequent  is  that  any  planned  economy  involves  compulsion 
which  would  destroy  individual  freedom  and  so  check  prog- 
ress. This  argument  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all 
planning  must  be  of  the  Soviet  type  and  that  all  economic 
initiative  must  be  a  function  of  the  opportunity  to  make  un- 
limited profits.  Both  assumptions  are  unjustified.  We  have 
today  industries  in  which  the  rate  of  return  is  regulated 
without  hindering  development,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  a  general  limitation  of  the  rate  of  return  in  all 
industries  would  dry  up  the  sources  of  human  energy.  Also 
many  basic  economic  processes  today — such  as  the  deter- 
mination of  wages,  discount  rates,  savings,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  pricing  of  commodities  and  services — are  carried  on 
under  conditions  of  collective  bargaining  and  public  control, 
and  could  be  incorporated  in  a  system  of  planful  activity 
without  much  difficulty. 

We  know  that  the  basic  condition  of  economic  progress — 
experimentation  and  invention — is  now  carried  on  largely 
under  corporate  control  and  in  an  organized  manner  and 
that  the  application  of  new  inventions  is  also  controlled  by 
existing  corporations,  often  mainly  for  their  own  interest. 
Under  a  system  of  planful  economy,  there  could  be  as  much, 
if  not  more,  incentive  for  the  work  of  experimental  and  in- 
ventive individuals  through  bonuses  and  social  recognition, 
while  the  use  of  new  inventions  would  be  subject  to  con- 
siderations of  social  policy. 

The  second  argument  against  planning  is  that  it  is  a  de- 
vice for  "catching  up"  and  not  for  "going  ahead."  It  is 
quite  all  right,  it  is  said,  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  plan  in 
order  to  catch  up  with  Western  Europe  and  America,  but 
the  scheme  does  not  apply  to  our  purposes  which  are  those 


of  further  growth  and  expansion.  This  objection  points  out 
an  important  phase  of  the  Soviet  situation:  the  problem  of 
planning  is  much  simplified  there  by  the  economic  backward- 
ness of  the  country.  The  low  standard  of  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  reaching  out  for  higher  standards 
create  an  enormous  potential  market  and  make  the  problem 
of  adjusting  supply  and  demand  comparatively  easy.  All  the 
government  has  to  do  is  to  produce  more  and  more  of  every- 
thing: there  is  no  fear  of  overproduction  nor  will  there  be 
for  many  decades  to  come.  Last  but  not  least,  Soviet  econ- 
omy depends  on  the  Western  World  for  mechanical  appli- 
ances and  for  new  tools  and  processes,  thus  throwing  the 
burden  of  technical  progress  on  the  capitalistic  countries. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  argument  of  "going  ahead"  versus 
"catching  up"  has  very  little  meaning.  The  problem  of 
"catching  up"  is  in  some  ways  the  major  economic  problem 
of  the  day,  not  only  for  the  Soviet  Union  but  for  more  than 
half  the  human  race  including  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific.  The  Western  World  also  has  a  problem  of  "catch- 
ing up."  We  are  too  prone  to  exaggerate  the  progress  of 
Western  Europe  and  America  and  to  forget  that  large  areas 
there  and  millions  of  people  are  as  yet  very  far  from  a  de- 
cent condition  of  life.  For  these  areas  the  problems  is  that 
of  catching  up  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  Finally, 
"going  ahead"  means  expanding  old  industries  and  develop- 
ing new  needs  and  new  industries — a  line  of  growth  ham- 
pered more  and  more  by  the  very  lack  of  purposeful  eco- 
nomic planning. 

The  third  objection  to  economic  planning  is  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  different  groups  and  classes  in  western 
countries  to  agree  upon  purposes  and  methods.  Planning, 
therefore,  would  mean  handing  over  the  economic  life  of  a 
country  to  a  political  dictatorship  and  to  a  class  government 
either  of  capital  or  of  labor.  I  am  ready  to  admit  the  force 
of  the  argument.  In  all  democratic  countries,  economic 
planning  involves  the  balancing  of  opposing  group  and  class 
interests.  But  I  believe  that  such  a  balancing  would  be  pos- 
sible, given  dynamic  plans  with  the  promise  of  activity  and 
economic  advance.  Even  today  employers  and  workers  get 
together  through  their  respective  organizations  and  define  in 
common  counsel  terms  of  employment  and  remuneration. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  could  get  together 
much  more  readily  to  help  work  out  large  schemes  of  eco- 
nomic progress  and  a  national  policy  which;  promised  a 
higher  development  for  all.  There  is  also  here  an  immense 
opportunity  for  technical  and  scientific  groups  to  bring  about 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  what  is  objectively  best  for  the 
community  as  a  whole.  And  in  facing  the  situation  we  must 
recognize  that  the  alternatives  in  the  West  are  becoming 
more  and  more  either  acceptance  of  a  rational  concept  of 
national  and  social  welfare,  or  social  revolution ;  while  in 
the  East  the  capacity  for  national  economic  cooperation  is 
sure  to  grow  with  the  opportunities  for  applying  the  energies 
of  the  people  to  new  and  fruitful  economic  activities. 

WE  have  discussed  so  far  the  problem  of  economic 
planning  on  a  national  basis.  It  is  possible  to  visual- 
ize systems  of  plan-economy  established  within  national  lim- 
its in  separate  countries  on  a  more  or  less  self-sufficient  basis, 
and  there  are  advocates  of  such  a  closed  economic  system  in 
the  United  States,  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

The  idea  of  more  or  less  self-supporting  national  plan 
economies  harmonizes  with  some  of  the  major  trends  of 
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economic  development.  It  is  a  stimulus  to  the  accelerated 
development  of  natural  resources  in  countries  newly  entered 
upon  the  process  of  industrialization.  It  allows  for  appli- 
cations of  science  to  resources  in  accordance  with  national 
habits  and  needs.  In  the  Pacific  countries  where  industrial- 
ization calls  for  changes  in  living  habits  as  well  as  in  pro- 
duction it  makes  possible  the  utilization  of  older  forms  of 
industry  on  new  cooperative  and  technical  bases.  It  con- 
templates the  accelerated  development  of  home  and  regional 
market  relations  which  will  become  increasingly  important 
as  more  countries  become  industrialized  and  the  inter- 
national division  of  labor  based  on  the  distinction  between 
industrial  and  non-industrial  countries  is  undermined. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  exaggerate  this  trend 
at  present  and  to  ignore  the  need  and  the  possibilities  of 
planning  and  coordination  on  a  world  scale.  No  matter 
how  far  national  economies  may  be  reorganized  and  re- 
directed in  the  near  future,  the  world  economy  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  last  hundred  years  or  so  will  continue  to 
grow,  though  changing  in  many  ways.  For  the  immediate 
future  one  may  put  the  case  even  more  strongly,  and  say 
that  for  most  countries  any  attempt  to  set  up  a  balanced 
national  economy  would  be  futile  unless  the  necessary  inter- 
national financial  and  commercial  readjustments  are  first 
made. 

IN  current  discussion,  three  general  policies  for  inter- 
national economic  development  are  given  preeminence. 
One  is  the  need  for  the  removal  of  tariff  barriers,  especially 
of  those  which  have  been  built  up  in  the  aggressive  spirit  of 
post-war  nationalism.  The  second  is  the  need  for  banking 
cooperation  to  help  maintain  currencies  on  a  stable  basis  and 
to  stimulate  the  flow  of  long-term  credits  at  easier  rates  of 
interest  from  capital-rich  to  capital-poor  countries.  The 
third  idea  is  that  of  action  for  restoring  and  stabilizing  the 
international  price  level.  These  economic  proposals  are  com- 
bined with  various  political  schemes,  such  as  the  United 
States  of  Europe,  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, a  Franco-German  agreement,  and  so  on. 

These  proposals  are  in  the  direction  of  international  plan- 
ning. They  undoubtedly  would  have  considerable  effect,  if 
they  were  carried  out  in  the  proper  spirit  of  cooperation. 
More  than  that,  as  they  are  put  into  effect  they  will  neces- 
sitate more  definite  planning.  For  these  proposals,  especially 
the  ones  relating  to  finance,  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
old  methods  of  international  lending  and  borrowing.  Not 
only  do  they  involve  new  international  bodies  acting  in  a 
new  capacity  and  under  new  legal  arrangements,  but  they 
also  Involve  a  new  function  of  international  finance — direc- 
tion of  funds  to  produce  the  best  economic  results  not  only 
in  the  borrowing  countries  but  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 

In  view  of  today's  international  situation,  these  partial 
proposals  and  suggestions  would  seem  to  offer  a  program  big 
enough  for  the  present.  But  the  logic  of  economic  events 
has  no  respect  for  fears  or  prejudices.  Once  an  initial  step 
is  taken,  a  process  is  started  which  will  run  its  course,  up- 
setting all  the  timid  calculations  of  harassed  cunctators. 
There  is  therefore  real  need  for  some  of  us  to  use  imagina- 
tion even  at  the  risk  of  being  written  down  as  visionaries 
and  to  try  to  map  adequate  programs  in  anticipation  of 
events  before  the  latter  overtake  us  and  leave  us  floundering. 

It  is  in  this  tentative  and  experimental  spirit  that  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  what  might  be  called  A  Five- Year  World 


Plan.  In  formulating  this  plan  I  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
ideas  which  are  already  pushing  their  way  through  the  maze 
of  current  discussion  and  proposals.  I  shall  formulate  these 
ideas  in  a  series  of  five  propositions: 

1.  The  growing  economic  unity  of  the  world  calls  for  a 
new  sense  of  world  solidarity  based  upon  equal  opportunity 
for  all  nations.     Every  attempt  therefore  to  perpetuate  the 
division  of  the  nations  of  the  world  into  victors  and  van- 
quished, exploiters  and  exploited,  becomes  a  crime  against 
human  welfare. 

2.  As  national  political  sovereignty  must  be  and  is  being 
modified  to  allow  for  the  growth  of  international  political 
action  so  also  must  national  economic  policy  be  shaped  and 
directed  with  a  view  to  its  effects  on  world  economy. 

3.  The  destruction  wrought  by  the  World  War  is  a  loss 
which  no  country  alone  can  be  expected  to  repair  without 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  it  must  be  borne  by 
the  whole  world. 

4.  The  debtor-creditor  relations  of  the  world  have  be- 
come hopelessly  aggravated  as  a  result  of  reparations,  un- 
balanced production,  decline  in  prices,  and  the  banking  pol- 
icies of  certain  countries  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  for  strong 
measures  of  immediate  relief  and  for  long-range  action  on 
a  large  scale. 

5.  Further    economic    advance   must   be    based    on   hard 
work,  collective  efficiency  and  public  thrift,  and  also  on  the 
maintenance  as  much  as  possible  of  present  standards  of  liv- 
ing in  the  advanced  countries  and  on  a  levelling  up  of  stand- 
ards and  an  increase  of  mass  purchasing  power  in  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  world. 

A  World  Prosperity  Plan  for  th$  next  five  years  based  on 
these  principles  calls: 

IFor  a  general  five-year  moratorium  on  all  war  debts 
•  and  reparation  payments.  This  is  a  necessary  first 
step  to  give  the  world  a  real  breathing  spell  from  its  most 
aggravating  and  dangerous  post-war  problem.  Such  a  mora- 
torium would  leave  the  question  of  the  final  settlement  of 
debts  and  reparations  open,  but  the  presumption  would  be 
in  favor  of  final  cancellation,  if  the  effects  of  the  moratorium 
warranted  it. 

2  For  a  series  of  international  loans  carried  out  through 
*  the  cooperation  of  the  chief  lending  countries  and  de- 
vised in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  productive  resources  in  the 
most  promising  areas  of  the  world  and  to  stimulate  and  in- 
crease world  purchasing  power.  This  might  be  done  through 
a  World  Industrial  Bank  organized  for  the  purpose,  similar 
to  the  International  Mortgage  Bank  and  other  recently  de- 
vised institutions.  Such  a  series  of  loans  should  also  offer  an 
opportunity  to  affect  and  modify  commercial  policies  through 
agreements  by  which  credit  would  be  extended  on  condition 
that  a  tariff  truce  be  observed  or  that  tariff  schedules  spe- 
cially detrimental  to  trade  be  modified. 

3  For  a  series  of  international  agreements  for  the  divi- 
«  sion  and  control  of  the  world  market  by  producers  of 
raw  commodities  and  of  some  manufactured  goods.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  after  the  recent  London  wheat  conference 
such  a  proposal  must  sound  wholly  futile,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  one  failure  in  such  new  and  large  undertakings  should 
be  regarded  as  fatal.  Clearly  the  chances  of  success  improve 
as  the  demoralized  price  con-  (Continued  on  page  288) 
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Security  Next 

By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 


IN  pioneer  days  out  in  the  Middlewest,  there 
was  the  story  of  a  country  doctor  who,  when 
he  failed  to  diagnose  what  really  ailed  his 
patient,  proceeded  to  give  her  a  powder. 
This  threw  her  into  a  fit  and  then  he  knew 
what  to  do.  "You  see  I'm  death  on  fits," 
he  would  explain  afterward. 

From  the  standpoint  of  stabilizing  the  purchasing  power 
upon  which  business  health  depends  that's  about  the  way, 
as  I  see  it,  that  we  treat  a  "recession."  Orders  fall  and  an 
industry  lays  off  some  of  its  men.  That's  the  first  powder 
and  it  cuts  down  the  market  for  other  producers  and  mer- 
chants. These  in  turn  lay  off  men;  plants  go  on  part-time; 
id  the  shrinkage  in  sales  goes  on  right  and  left.  Workmen 
are  "staggered,"  which  means  that  none  of  their  families 
ets  enough  to  buy  above  the  necessity  level ;  and  a  whole 
elt  of  purchasing  drops  out.  Wage-cuts  follow,  to  the  same 
result.  More  lay-offs,  more  part-time,  more  shut-downs, 
more  wage-cuts;  the  powders  are  tried  all  around  the  circle. 
Each  industry  cuts  the  ground  out  from  under  the  market  of 
every  other  industry. 

Now  by  some  hocus  pocus  we  expect  that  when  this  rig- 
marole has  gone  far  enough  prices  will  fall,  markets  will 
revive  at  the  new  levels,  employment  will  pick  up;  but  mean- 
while the  damage  has  been  done  and  vast  areas  of  purchasing 
power  have  been  badly  impaired  and  drag  at  revival. 

Is  there  any  better  way  than,  after  this  fashion,  being 
death  on  fits? 

Of  course  I  come  at  it  all  from  the  angle  of  the  social 
welfare  rather  than  of  business  management.  One  may  or 
may  not  accept  some  of  the  new  theories  of  the  dynamics  of 
purchasing  power;  but  there  is  no  dodging  the  fact  that 
such  a  fall  in  purchasing  power  means  a  fall  in  providing 
power.  Homes  are  wrecked;  health  is  damaged;  child  nur- 
ture scamped ;  the  whole  range  of  constructive  social  work 

threatened ;  bitterness  engen-     

dered ;  and  a  great  lode  of 
productive  capacity  in  our 
people  permanently  deplet- 
ed. Our  present  system,  or 
lack  of  system,  of  emergent 
unemployment  relief  is  cum- 
bersome and  fragmentary ; 
a  heroic  gesture  of  good-will 
and  strenuous  effort,  part 
organized,  part  hit-and-miss. 
Its  gaps  leave  those  we  set 
out  to  help  in  an  intolerable 
jeopardy.  We  may  give  until 
it  hurts,  but  we  don't  give 
enough  to  keep  the  people 
we  give  to  from  being  hurt. 
We  couldn't  face  ourselves 
if  we  didn't  go  on  with  it, 


In  searching  for  causes  entering  into  the  busi- 
ness depression  we  are  likely  to  get  lost  in  the 
heavens  above  and  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
But  if  we  begin  with  the  consequences  of  those 
causes,  as  registered  in  a  penniless  household  or 
in  mass  unemployment,  we  find  certain  com- 
mon factors  running  through  them  which  are 
manageable,  which  are  emergent  in  their  claim 
on  our  concern,  and  which  lend  themselves  to 
public  control  and  industrial  statesmanship.  And 
in  a  crisis  like  this,  we  see  those  consequences, 
left  at  loose  ends,  themselves  become  a  cause, 
deepening  and  setting  the  depression  itself,  with 
all  its  business  loss  and  human  suffering.  They 
afford  a  practical  line  of  attack  for  constructive 
action  by  industries,  legislatures  and  Congress. 
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but  the  social  workers  who  are  shouldering  the  brunt  of 
carrying  out  such  emergent  work  are  the  first  to  bear  witness 
to  the  inadequacy  of  its  coverage  compared  with  any  other 
modern  service  we  lean  on  in  our  community  life. 

Meanwhile  charitable  givers  are  hard-pressed  at  a  time 
when  they  are  least  able  to  give.  Manufacturers  and  real- 
estate  interests  are  sideswiped  by  municipal  levies.  We  are 
going  to  hear  a  groan  from  income-tax  payers  at  the  costs 
that  reach  through  to  them.  But  what  about  the  sheer  bulk 
of  income  loss,  and  the  stark,  close-in  misery  that  it  entails, 
borne  by  the  employes  of  our  industrial  districts  because  of 
broken  pay  and  no  pay  at  all?  That  is  the  overwhelming 
cost  that  comes  down  on  households  not  because  of  what 
they  have  done  or  left  undone  but  because  our  banking, 
business  and  government  leadership  has  got  into  a  jam. 

That  this  cave-in  in  providing-power  means  a  cave-in  in 
purchasing-power,  is  being  taken  to  heart  by  merchants  and 
manufacturers  as  never  before  and  carries  with  it  hope  for 
straightening  things  out  in  the  common  interest. 

WHAT  I  have  described  is  a  down-spiral  of  waste, 
loss  and  distress;  of  less  business,  less  employment, 
less  business,   less  employment   and   their  train   of  misery. 
Every  move  sends  things  sliding  down  a  new  bend.    Con- 
sequences become  causes. 

Can  something  be  done  to  stiffen  resistance  to  the  drag 
at  the  beginning  of  such  a  spiral,  something  that  will  check 
and  perhaps  prevent;  something  that  will  at  least  ameliorate 
some  of  the  social  devastation  in  a  more  sensible  manner; 
something  that,  by  giving  greater  security  to  working  people 
in  their  livelihood,  will  help  stabilize  purchasing  power  in 
those  markets  on  which  industries  must  depend  in  recap- 
turing their  momentum? 

I  believe  that  we  can  do  something  of  that  sort.  And  in 
that  I'm  only  in  line  with  the  creative  trend  in  scientific  and 

economic  thought.  We  have 

been  slow  to  apply  modern 
principles  of  cooperative 
action  and  insurance  to  the 
human  hazards  of  modern 
industry.  Death,  sickness, 
fire  are  as  old  as  the  hills. 
Our  forefathers  knew  how 
to  cover  those  hazards.  But 
when  it  came  to  industrial  ac- 


cidents, for  example — spawn 
of  big  machines,  big  working 
crews,  huge  steam  and  elec- 
tric driving  powers,  speeds 
and  explosives — we  fuddled 
along  into  twentieth-century 
America  with  the  old 
master-and-servant  rules  of 
eighteenth-century  England. 
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Then  New  York  pioneered  under  the  Wainwright  Com- 
mission of  1909-10  and  drafted  the  first  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  which  spread  the  risk  out  over  industry,  and 
through  insurance  out  over  onto  the  consumers  who  now 
meet  part  of  the  human  breakage  involved  in  producing 
what  they  want.  That  Commission  set  up  an  orderly  system 
of  security  in  place  of  the  gambles  of  contributory  negligence 
and  other  antiquated  points  of  law.  Yet  this  progressive 
change  was  sharply  contested  at  the  time;  inertias  and  mis- 
apprehensions had  to  be  broken  down  in  securing  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  which  Colonel  Wainwright's  Commission 
drafted.  The  act,  once  passed,  had  to  meet  the  test  of  the 
courts  and  it  did.  New  York  broke  ground  for  similar 
statutes  in  forty  American  states;  and  today  neither  em- 
ployers, employes  nor  the  public  would  go  back  to  the  old 
way. 

Which  American  state  will  be  the  one  to  pioneer  with 
respect  to  this  other  hazard  of  modern  industry — unemploy- 
ment? Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania — half  a  dozen  industrial  states  have 
been  feeling  out  the  ground  through  commissions  or  other- 
wise. The  United  States  Senate  has  a  committee  of  inquiry ; 
but  we  can't  be  said  to  have  begun  to  catch  up  with  the 
other  industrial  nations.  Yet  our  economists  keep  pointing 
out  that  modern  corporations  build  up  reserves  which  carry 
dividends  at  a  fair  level  into  lean  years.  They  ask,  why 
not  apply  that  principle  to  stabilizing  the  incomes  of  wage- 
earners  as  well  as  stockholders?  Our  engineers  keep  point- 
ing out  that  modern  corporations  set  up  replacement  ac- 
counts to  cover  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery — even  its 
obsolescence.  They  ask,  why  not  apply  a  kindred  principle 
to  this  recurrent  risk  faced  by  the  men  operating  the  ma- 
chines? As  Professor  Leiserson  puts  it:1  if  it's  paternalistic 
to  be  long-headed  as  to  wage-earner's  income,  it's  paternal- 
istic to  be  long-headed  as  to  stockholder's  incomes.  But 
would  it  be  paternalistic?  Or,  would  it  not  be  like  our 
compensation  system,  just  orderly,  collective  common  sense? 

WE  grew  up  in  America  as  an  agricultural  society. 
My  grandfather  went  West  to  Michigan  from  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  The  pioneer  had  a  cushion  of  economic 
security  under  him  which  he  could  arrange  for  himself.  It 
was  registered  in  his  haystack,  potato-cellar  and  smoke- 
house, his  wife's  row  of  crocks;  his  clearing  itself.  Come 
rain,  come  snow,  come  sickness,  he  had  something  that  he 
could  count  on. 

But  by  forced  draft  we  have  drawn  people  into  cities,  we 
house  them  in  crowded  streets,  we  work  them  in  great  fac- 
tories. As  William  Allen  White  puts  it  from  his  Kansas 
outlook,  the  acuteness  of  our  present  crisis  on  its  human  side 
compared  with  say  the  '905  lies  in  the  fact  that  city  workers 
are  farther  removed  in  time  from  the  farm  and  have  no 
place  to  go  back  to. 

Such  chance  as  the  city  worker  has  for  swift  reemploy- 
ment  when  he  is  laid  off  under  normal  conditions  pindles 
out  in  times  like  these.  All  the  skill,  moral  worth  and  back 
muscles  in  the  world  won't  bring  him  anything  in  a  factory 
town  when  its  works  are  running  short  or  are  closed  down 
and  when  a  hundred  other  men  are  lined  up  waiting  at  the 
mill-gate.  Savings,  home-owning,  insurance,  children's  edu- 
cation— all  the  fine  things  in  life  go  into  the  pot.  Bills  and 


loans  and  charitable  help  form  feeble  defenses.2  That  homes 
go  down  while  factories  are  merely  closed,  raises  a  question 
not  so  much  of  the  self-dependence  of  American  bread- 
winners as  of  the  self-dependence  of  American  industry  in 
carrying  its  own  risks. 

And  that  we  should  be  in  the  mess  we  are  in  after  a  decade 
of  soaring  prosperity  is  all  the  more  a  call  for  new  leader- 
ship in  our  industrial  civilization.  Unemployment  relief 
thrusts  a  staggering  burden  upon  our  social  agencies,  public 
and  private.  It  shakes  and  may  shatter  our  whole  scheme 
of  social  work — health,  recreation,  education,  case  standards 
for  helping  people  in  the  ordinary  coils  of  misfortune.  Yet 
it  is  driven  home  to  us  that  charitable  giving  is  not  sufficient. 
The  relief  budgets  embedded  in  the  sums  raised  by  the  com- 
munity drives  under  the  lead  of  the  President's  Committee, 
won't  of  themselves  last  the  winter  out.  They  can't  make-up 
for  the  flattening  out  of  pay  envelopes  everywhere.  Social 
workers  who  are  stewards  of  these  funds  know  this.  We 
turn  to  municipal  help,  but  that  throws  over  on  to  real 
estate  the  brunt  of  an  industrial  risk  at  a  time  when  land- 
lords are  shy  on  rents,  when  business  is  stalled  and  when 
home-owners  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  equities.  This  left- 
handed  blow  at  middle-class  incomes  gives  another  twist  to 
the  down  spiral  of  purchasing  power.  Moreover  the  re- 
sources of  hundreds  of  American  municipalities  will  be 
cramped  for  a  long  time  to  come  because  of  their  relief  bills 
last  winter  and  this. 

Slowly  we  have  begun  to  realize  that  local  taxation  will 
not  afford  enough  money.  In  New  York  Governor  Roose- 
velt has  turned  to  the  state  income  tax  to  carry  a  part  of 
the  load.  His  was  a  courageous,  resourceful  move,  but  again 
it  cuts  in  on  current  private  incomes  at  a  time  when  they 
are  reduced  and  are  needed  for  revival.  In  Rhode  Island  the 
state  contemplates  underwriting  the  emergent  relief  bonds 
of  municipalities,  but  that  is  mortgaging  the  time  ahead 
when  Rhode  Island  will  be  struggling  to  its  feet.  The  same 
is  true  of  Governor  Pinchot's  Prosperity  Loan  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; equally  courageous  and  resourceful,  but  equally  an 
augmented  tax  on  times  ahead  for  an  evil  that  should  have 
been  fended  against  and  met  in  part  in  times  past.  There 
will  be  a  drive  for  federal  relief  if  hunger  stalks  this  win- 
ter. A  lot  can  be  said  for  tapping  the  one  great  stream  of 
national  income  to  buoy  up  what  is  a  national  emergency 
as  truly  as  any  war.  Not  since  the  Civil  War  have  we 
known  a  conflict  which  devasted  American  homes  like  this 
depression. 

But  my  point  is  that  these  are  all  hectic  efforts  to  close 
the  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen ;  to  try,  out  of  the  shrunken 
income  of  hard  times,  to  temper  their  impact. 

Why  shouldn't  American  industry,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
respect  and  self-dependence,  of  long-range  common  sense, 
set  its  house  in  order  so  that  hereafter  in  good  rimes  it  will 
lay  by  some  measure  of  resources  that  can  be  unlimbered  at 
the  first  turn  of  that  spiral  ?  Is  it  so  hopeless  to  find  a  mod- 
ern counterpart  for  what  Joseph  did  with  his  granaries  dur- 
ing the  seven  fat  years  in  Egypt?  After  all,  we  are  having 
a  pretty  thorough  awakening  from  our  dreams,  too. 

NOW  it  may  be  said  that  such  a  plan  for  insuring  against 
want  the  families  of  working  people  who  seek  work 
when  we  can't  supply  it,  is  after  all  a  scheme  of  compulsory 


1)Who  Bean  the  Business  Risks?    William  L.  Leiserson,     Survey  Graphic, 
March    1931. 


•)  For  line  and  text  see  the  settlement  findings:  Some  Folks 
Work,  by  Clinch  Calkins  (Harcourt  Brace),  and  Case  Studies  of 
ployment  (University  of  Pennsylvania  Pre»O. 
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savings  and  that  it  runs  counter  to  our  traditions  of  in- 
dividual thrift. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  question  is  one  of  the  self- 
dependence  of  American  industries  and  of  the  American 
commonwealth  quite  as  much  or  more  than  it  is  a  question 
of  personal  providence.  But  why  should  we  tend  to  get 
fussy-minded  when  it  comes  to  applying  the  idea  of  univer- 
sality to  such  a  scheme  of  social  protection,  when  without 
turning  a  hair  we  enter  upon  other  mutual  compulsions  for 
very  similar  reasons?  We  can  do  for  security  what  we  do 
for  health  or  for  safety. 

Your  farmer  can  build  him  a  barn  of  wood  and  fill  it 
with  hay.  If  it  catches  fire,  we  may  say  it  it  his  own 
lookout.  It  is  off  in  his  own  field.  I  am  writing  in  a 
twelve-story  building  in  lower  Manhattan,  where  The 
Survey  has  its  offices  on  the  top  floor.  If  the  blocks  around 
me  were  covered  by  twelve-story  wooden  barns  full  of  hay, 
New  York  woujd  have  a  pretty  fire  risk.  Sheerly  as  a  mat- 
ter of  self-protection  the  people  of  New  York  would  not 
stand  for  such  a  hazard  or  anything  remotely  resembling  it. 
Nor  does  it  weaken  the  moral  fiber  of  landlords  and  real- 
estate  operators  and  tenants  that  in  the  interest  of  common 
safety,  state  and  municipality  lay  down  regulations  as  to 
fireproof  construction,  concrete  cellars,  fire  walls,  fire  halls, 
fire  stairs  and  fire  escapes. 

But  when  we  turn  to  this  other  hazard  of  broken  earn- 
ings, that  is  as  dangerous  to  everybody  concerned  as  com- 
bustible building  materials  and  is  far  more  prevalent  in  our 
industrial  centers,  we  get  all  tangled  up  with  our  notions 
that  every  employing  enterprise  can  safely  set  up  its  human 
fabric  according  to  its  own  lights  and  that  we  must  rely 
on  voluntary  fire  companies  to  put  out  a  blaze  that  guts  the 
households  of  our  cities  far  and  wide. 

There  would  be  nothing  demeaning  nor  disintegrating 
to  the  moral  fiber  of  the  community  if  we  should  bring  con- 
gregate employment  no  less  than  congregate  construction 
within  a  rule  of  stability  below  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  well-being,  business  operations  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on.  A  safe  unemployment  exit  no  less  than 
a  safe  fire  exit,  would  soon  be  taken  for  granted  as  a  com- 
monsense  arrangement. 

The  danger,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  other  way  around.  Here 
is  a  young  family  that  has  bent  every  nerve  to  own  a  house 
and  its  furnishings.  With  living  expenses  what  they  are 
today,  it  does  not  take  many  months  unemployment  to  rip 
out  their  equity  in  that  home.  Here  are  parents  who  have 
saved  up  a  thousand  dollars  or  so  to  see  their  children 
through  school  or  to  give  themselves  security  against  sick- 
ness or  old  age.  The  man  is  laid  off  and  they  see  their 
thrift  wiped  out.  Here  are  long  dragging  months  of  half- 
earnings  when  meals  are  slim,  when  teeth  and  clothes  and 
shoes  and  bed  linen  suffer  deterioration,  when  tempers  are 
rasped,  when  the  husband  slinks  before  his  children  as  a 
man  that  can't  get  a  job,  and  the  wife  keeps  the  door  locked 
for  fear  of  bill  collectors. 

I  have  warm  appreciation  of  what  the  charitable  people 
of  the  country  are  doing;  they  are  giving  of  themselves  as 
well  as  their  money;  yet  the  acceptance  of  their  gifts  often 
does  something  to  the  people  they  help  from  starving.  Can 
we  be  blind  to  what  the  need  for  asking  does  to  what  in 
wartime  we  called  morale?  More  than  that,  can't  we  see 
that  the  incentive  to  get  ahead,  to  lay  by,  is  hit  below  the 
belt?  What's  the  use — if  savings  are  scrapped  in  a  single 


hard  winter!  If  the  members  of  a  household  go  back  and 
retrace  all  their  steps  and  save  some  more,  what  assurance 
have  they  that  their  savings  will  not  be  spilled  again?  Ex- 
periences like  this  cut  the  ground  from  under  any  true  thrift. 
In  contrast,  a  system  which  as  part  of  a  wage-earner's  bar- 
gain with  industry,  brings  him  a  fraction  of  his  former  earn- 
ings when  a  lay-off  comes,  would  give  him  and  his  family  a 
foothold  against  both  fear  and  despair.  After  all,  a  civili- 
zation that  leans  too  heavily  on  fear  and  despair  isn't  a  thing 
that  you  or  I  would  like  to  live  in  for  always. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  moreover  that  under  any  sys- 
tem of  unemployment  insurance,  contributing  or  non-con- 
tributing (and  I  am  for  the  former),  the  heavy  end  of  any 
wage  losses  due  to  non-employment  still  is  borne  by  the 
workers  themselves.  The  spirit  and  courage  they  have  mani- 
fested last  winter  and  this,  in  trying  to  make  ends  meet 
that  do  not  meet,  show  that  we  can  count  on  reserves  of 
human  nature  in  standing  up  to  adversity,  if  we  only  give 
people  some  footing  to  stand  on. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
last  month  various  speakers  went  through  the  old  set  paces 
in  condemning  the  British  "dole."  They  failed  to  distin- 
guish— as  The  New  York  Times  distinguished,  editorially, 
in  a  recent  issue — between  the  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem itself  and  the  dole  or  uncovenanted  or  extended  benefits 
for  employes  so  long  out  of  work  that  they  are  no  longer 
participants  in  the  insurance.  But  I  am  reminded  that  it 
was  these  same  leading  employers  in  the  steel  industry  who 
long  after  Britain  had  ended  the  twelve-hour  day  resisted  its 
abolition  in  American  steel  practice.  I  remember  sitting 
in  at  a  luncheon  meeting  fifteen  years  ago,  with  Dwight  W. 
Morrow  and  Owen  D.  Young  at  one  end  of  the  table  and 
steel  men  at  the  other.  They  discussed  the  elimination  of 
this  hoary  abuse  of  the  twelve-hour  day  which  a  stock- 
holders' committee  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  had 
condemned  as  "industrially  inefficient  and  humanly  inde- 
fensible." Morrow  and  Young  were  right  and  the  steel 
men  wrong.  And  it's  to  industrial  leaders  of  the  former 
sort  that  we  should  look  these  days  and  not  to  the  crowd 
who,  however  eager  they  may  be  to  adopt  new  tools  and 
processes,  stall  at  modern  social  installations.  An  ostrich  is 
an  ostrich  even  if  it  hides  its  head  in  iron  filings. 

NOW  it  may  be  said  that  such  a  system  would  make  for 
more  rigorous  selection  of  employes  on  the  part  of  in- 
dustry. It  is  argued  that  if  a  management  has  to  insure  a 
workman  it  will  make  sure  he  is  worth  it ;  and  will  consider 
putting  in  machinery  in  the  man's  place  if  that  is  cheaper. 
Surely  such  an  insurance  system  would  make  for  sounder 
community  life  if  it  cramped  the  style  of  mushroom  indus- 
tries which,  by  resorting  to  the  radio,  advertisements  and 
labor  agents,  suck  in  a  body  of  employes  and  then  turn  them 
adrift  without  any  thought  of  what  becomes  of  them.  Why 
shouldn't  it  be  as  serious  a  business  to  an  employer  to  hire 
a  man  as  it  is  to  an  employe  to  get  a  job  ?  An  extreme  case 
of  community  distress  at  this  time — Toledo's — can  be  traced 
back  to  the  irresponsible  hiring-and-firing  policy  of  its  big- 
gest employing  corporation."  This  had  built  up  a  swollen 
payroll  of  thirty  thousand  in  the  spring,  six  months  before 
the  stock-market  crash,  and  dropped  down  to  three  thousand 
by  fall,  leaving  the  community  to  hold  the  bag.  The  com- 

')  Sec  Toledo :   A   City  The  Auto  Ran  Over,  by  Beulah   Ainidon,   Surrey 
Graphic    for   March   1930. 
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pany  could  not  have  treated  its  real  estate  or  its  bonds  or 
its  taxes  or  its  machinery  that  way. 

But  the  trend  toward  mechanization,  with  resulting  tech- 
nological unemployment,  is  bound  to  go  on,  whether  we 
adopt  such  a  system  or  not.  America  may  be  headed  toward 
a  big  automatic  mechanical  set-up  under  which  a  few  pro- 
ducers can  turn  out  all  the  things  we  need,  while  a  great 
unemployed  population  will  not  have  the  wherewithal  to 
buy  them.  It's  the  modern  version  of 

If  all  the  world  were   apple   pie 
If  all  the  sea  were  ink  .  .  . 

We'll  have  to  face  that  quandary  when  it  comes.  Agricul- 
tural schemes,  five-day  weeks,  shorter  working  hours,  new 
schemes  of  collective  occupations— the  immediate  future 
won't  lack  for  social  issues  and  proposals  close  in  to  the 
problem  of  sustained  livelihood. 

These  issues  and  proposals  fall  within  the  framework  of 
long-range  economic  planning.  We  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  of  what  might  be  done  by  throwing  over  our  eco- 
nomic process  controls  of  a  sort  which  would  bring  greater 
order  and  concert  into  its  operations  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  a  wide  field  for  initiative. 

Obviously,  Russian  development  under  Communism  is  a 
challenge  to  the  West,  to  match  its  strategy  in  production 
and  its  goals  in  distribution  through  democracy  and  cooper- 
ative enterprise.  Without  going  to  Russia,  however,  we 
can  see  that  an  industrial  set-up  that  is  strong  in  mechani- 
zation, in  invention  and  corporate  equipment  but  is  as  weak 
as  ours,  after  ten  fat  years,  in  giving  sureness  as  to  the  means 
of  existence,  is  in  for  self-questioning.  With  the  wealth  of 
a  continent  under  our  feet,  we  shan't  indefinitely  go  on  up 
poverty  street  between  warehouses  full  of  unpurchaseable 
goods.  Some  of  our  practical  industrial  leaders  are  going 
farther  than  our  theorists  of  ten  years  ago  in  saying  what 
should  be  done  about  it.  Gerard  Swope  (president  of  the 
General  Electric)  among  employers,  and  Sidney  Hillman 
(president  of  the  Amalgamated  Garment  Workers)  among 
Labor  men,  have  set  thinking  going  along  organic  lines. 

But  the  point  is  that  in  a  period  of  change,  we  need  not 
let  the  brunt  of  it  fall  down  like  a  thud  on  the  homes  of 
America.  We  can  take  thought  that  households  have  some 
security  in  the  midst  of  flux.  We  can  begin  with  our  going 
industries  and  see  to  it  that  their  workers  are  not  thrown 
into  the  general  brew  of  uncertainty.  We  can  see  to  it  that 
in  normal  times  the  man  displaced  by  a  machine,  by  market 
changes,  or  whatnot,  has  some  insurance  that  will  help  tide 
him  over  while  he  looks  for  a  new  job.  We  can  see  to  it 
that  in  prosperous  times — not  when  the  wolves  of  depression 
are  howling  at  the  doors — our  going  industries  set  aside  un- 
employment reserves  that  will  sustain  a  minimum  purchasing 
and  providing  power  when  the  early  reductions  in  force  and 
working  time  come,  so  as  to  act  as  a  brake  at  the  very  out- 
set of  that  turn  of  the  spiral.  And  we  can  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  concern  now,  with  the  stress  upon  us, 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  our  fuzzy  thinking,  we  lump  the 
unemployed  with  the  unemployable.  The  latter  are  a  charge 
on  our  imagination  and  our  charitable  resources  to  succor 
and  recondition.  But  it  gets  us  nowhere  to  keep  on  failing 
to  apply  sane  foresight  to  the  going  operations  of  industry. 

There's  another  risk,  and  that  is  because  of  our  fuzzy 
thinking  and  ineptness  we  tend  to  force  down  into  a 


common  mass  of  uncertainty  and  insecurity,  the  great  body 
of  capable,  self-respecting,  self-dependent  producers.  Such 
a  drift  is  weakening  to  the  footholds  of  democracy. 

We  want  invention,  we  want  enterprise,  we  want  prog- 
ress; we  want  a  free  society  where  changes  can  go  forward; 
but  we  want  security  for  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people 
in  the  midst  of  such  changes,  and  we  want  people  with  a 
stake  in  America,  with  their  feet  on  the  ground  and  heads 
clear,  to  make  those  changes. 

The  development  of  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance 
that  would  cover  the  hazard  of  broken  work  and  broken 
earnings  in  normal  times,  that  would  ease  and  perhaps  help 
prevent  hard  times  such  as  these,  is  a  reasonable,  close-to- 
the-ground  objective.  It  won't  solve  the  great  causes  of  un  • 
employment  or  prevent  business  crises.  But  it  will  give  a 
new  minimum  measure  of  security  to  the  men  and  women 
who  do  the  work  of  America — and  to  their  families — while 
we  find  better  ways  to  do  that  work. 

THE  European  nations  have  outstripped  us  in  providing 
unemployment  insurance  just  as  they  were  in  advance 
of  us  in  instituting  industrial-accident  insurance.  It  may  be 
argued  that  in  spite  of  it  they  have  unemployment.  But  we 
have  deaths  in  spite  of  our  life  insurance.  The  insurance 
has  to  do  with  security  of  income  in  each  case.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  distinction  between  these  insurance 
systems  and  the  "dole"  for  mass  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment with  which  American  schemes  for  mass  relief,  public 
and  private,  are  to  be  compared.  European  experience  on 
its  negative  side  shows  the  need  for  keeping  the  two  distinct. 
The  British  dole,  for  example,  puts  the  burden  on  those 
most  able  to  pay  and  is  surer  than  our  emergent  methods  in 
reaching  distress.  It  has  its  thoroughly  ventilated  dangers, 
but  they  are  no  reason  for  not  carving  out  that  field  where 
the  insurance  principle  holds,  developing  its  possibilities,  and 
then  reckoning  with  what  is  left.  Meanwhile  as  revenue 
measures  for  mass  relief,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  that  our 
drives  on  the  generous  well-to-do  lack  the  equity  of  their 
reliance  on  income  taxation.  At  the  same  time,  our  staggered 
employment  and  our  payroll  collections  for  relief  funds  are 
crude  methods  for  spreading  out  the  burden  of  unemploy- 
ment among  employed  workers  exacted  at  the  worst  time. 

There  are  other  things  the  European  experience  can  teach 
us  on  the  positive  side.  Private  insurance,  by  industries  or 
private  carriers,  is  not  enough.  The  coverage  must  be  more 
universal  to  effect  a  social  solution  of  the  problem  of  se- 
curity. And  to  be  dynamic  it  must  be  linked  up  with  a 
modern  public  system  of  labor  exchanges  and  placement. 
There  we  are  still  in  the  epoch  of  stage-coaches.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  well  be  that  there  are  principles  in  our 
own  emergent  schemes  of  work-relief  that  we  can  weld  in 
as  an  additional  guard  against  malingering.  If  we  can  add 
also  as  an  American  contribution,  either  at  the  start  or  as 
we  experiment,  some  plans  for  rating  industries  according  to 
their  stability  of  employment,  we  shall  have  contributed  not 
only  toward  easing  a  recurring,  measurable  and  devastating 
hazard,  but  towards  its  reduction  and  prevention. 

The  day  he  landed  the  French  Premier  told  the  reporters 
a  great  deal  in  twenty  words.  iHe  was  talking  about  world 
peace  but  we  can  apply  them  to  the  subject  in  hand.  M. 
Laval  said:  "Governments  and  peoples  should  understand 
that  security  can  not  be  expressed  merely  in  words  of  hope; 
it  should  be  organized." 
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By  C.  M.  BOOKMAN 


'N  big  cities  and  small  ones,  in  the  board 
rooms  of  banks  and  social  agencies,  the  coun- 
cil chambers  of  city  halls,  club-rooms,  draw- 
ing-rooms, the  conference-rooms  of  state  and 
national  bodies,  men  and  women  gather  these 
days,  pencil  in  hand,  budgeting  the  needs 
id  the  resources  for  the  months  ahead.  What  are  the 
bills  that  the  community  must  foot?  Where  is  the  money 
oming  from?  On  what  basis  shall  funds  available  for 
the  winter's  emergency  be  allocated?  How  shall  they  be 
iministered  ? 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  the  winter's  essentials  stands 
"unemployment  relief."  Jobless  workers  and  their  de- 
endents  must  have  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  No  com- 
munity can  foresee  the  total  cost  of  that  responsibility  over 
he  uncertain  months  ahead.  Obviously  our  situation  calls 
for  heroic  efforts,  in  money  to  be  raised  and  work  to  be 
done,  if  we  are  to  safeguard  the  homes  of  millions  of  un- 
employed wage-earners  against  hunger  and  cold.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  and  its  appeal  to  our  common  humanity 
are  so  great  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  whole  picture  of  the 
winter's  needs  in  perspective  and  to  hold  ourselves  to  careful 
planning  of  ways  and  means. 

Sometimes  a  problem  is  clearer  if  it  is  stated  in  individual 
rather  than  in  general  terms.  Let's  take  a  look  at  the 
Olsons.  Ole  Olson  lost  his  job  nearly  a  year  ago.  The 
family  savings  were  spread  thin,  but  they  are  gone.  So  is 
the  Ford,  the  radio,  Ole's  insurance  policy,  and  the  pay- 
ments on  the  house  are  four  months  in  arrears.  Their 
pastor  finally  persuaded  the  Olsons  to  "ask  help."  The 
family  has  been  supplied  with  food  and  fuel  to  tide  them 
over  the  immediate  emergency.  Ole  has  been  given  "work 
relief."  The  relief  job  has  been  handled. 

But  from  the  community  standpoint,  the  family  has  other 
needs.  The  oldest  daughter,  in  her  senior  year  at  high- 
school,  must  have  a  scholarship  from  a  fund  kept  for  that 
purpose  by  one  of  the  private 

agencies,  if  she  is  to  gradu-     

ate.  The  depleted  family 
resources  cannot  provide 
books,  suitable  clothing  and 
"incidentals"  and  there  are 
part-time  jobs  to  be 


no 

found  by  which  she  may  help 
earn  her  way.  Fifteen-year- 
old  John  has  developed  a 
strain  of  bitter  young  cyni- 
cism, and  a  habit  of  playing 
truant  from  school.  Whether 
John  is  going  to  recover 
a  healthier  viewpoint  or 
whether  he  will  turn  to  "the 
gang"  is  not  very  clear,  to 
John  himself  or  to  his  anx- 
ious parents.  His  Boy  Scout 


We  think  through  our  fingers.  That  was  the 
old  genius  of  Yankee  invention;  that  is  the  secret 
of  the  experimentation  and  inductive  research  of 
our  laboratories  in  the  applied  sciences.  And 
among  the  men  and  'women  who  have  been  weav- 
ing the  fabric  of  social  work  and  responsibility 
in  our  American  cities  are  those  who  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  times  like  these  that  needs  to  be 
reckoned  with  at  Washington  and  in  every  hard- 
pressed  industrial  center  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Bookman  is  executive  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Community  Chest  and  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  It  is  the  new  social 
statesmanship  of  the  cities  he  offers  us  in  a 
national  crisis. 
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troop  is  one  of  the  influences  that  is  going  to  help  John  "up 
and  over"  his  difficulties  at  home  and  at  school.  The  young- 
est member  of  the  family,  age  eight,  was  stricken  with 
infantile  paralysis  a  year  ago.  If  he  can  continue  with  the 
careful  after-care  he  has  had  through  the  visiting  nurses 
and  the  clinic,  Sonny  will  recover  the  use  of  a  dragging, 
partly  withered  foot.  Otherwise  he  will  be  a  cripple  for  life. 
In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  made  real  progress  in  com- 
munity provision  for  our  social  needs.  We  have  come  to 
look  upon  social  work  as  a  major  necessity  and  we  have 
contributed  liberally  to  its  support.  It  has  seemed  to  us 
a  sign  of  progress  that  "charity"  in  the  sense  of  coal  and 
groceries  for  the  needy  has  emerged  into  programs  of  pre- 
ventive and  constructive  effort,  taking  the  place  in  large 
measure  of  purely  ameliorative  processes.  Recreation,  char- 
acter-building and  educational  efforts  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  problems  of  delinquency  and  crime.  Child  guid- 
ance, clinics  for  old  and  young,  periodic  health  examinations 
and  health  education  have  lessened  the  toll  of  disease  and 
early  death.  Relief  has  been  furnished  when  necessary  but 
family  welfare  agencies  have  tried  to  find  a  way  for  indi- 
viduals to  help  themselves.  Social  work  has  pointed  toward 
the  goal  of  a  better,  a  happier  and  a  more  successful  life. 
New  institutions  have  grown  up,  new  programs  have  been 
functioning,  new  interests  and  more  general  popular  under- 
standing have  been  aroused. 

CAN  we  conserve  these  gains  we  have  made  as  the  result 
of  hard  labor  and  the  investment  of  large  sums  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  the  relief  requirements  that  confront 
us?  That  is  the  real  challenge  in  the  mounting  emergency 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Olsons.  I  believe  we  can,  because 
we  must — unless  we  wish  to  pay  a  terrific  price  for  our 
failure;  pay  that  price  in  the  social  consequences  that  are 
sure  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  present  unemployment 
crisis.  Broken  homes,  warped  young  personalities,  lowered 

health  standards  for  children 

and     adults,     young    people 

handicapped  by  inadequate 
education  or  technical  train- 
ing— here  are  consequences 
of  unemployment  quite  as 
serious  to  the  community 
and  to  the  individual  as 
widespread  malnutrition  and 
curtailed  purchasing  power. 
The  Olsons  obviously  need' 
relief.  Equally  obvious  is 
their  need  for  other  kinds  of 
community  cooperation  in 
meeting  their  problems  as  a 
family  and  as  individuals. 
But  the  relief  demands  of 
this  winter  are  going  to  be 
much  heavier  than  those  of 
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last.  Our  thoughts  are  centered  in  relief  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  things.  There  is  danger  that  money  which  should 
be  used  to  finance  proportionately  increased  needs  in  health, 
delinquency,  recreation  and  the  other  social  programs  will 
be  spent  for  unemployment  relief.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  afford  to  let  this  happen. 

If  the  whole  job  is  left  to  the  social  agencies  supported 
by  private  funds,  either  the  relief  problem  or  the  program 
of  community  service  built  up  over  the  years  will  be  slighted. 
Speaking  generally,  I  do  not  believe  that  private  giving 
alone  can  finance  this  winter's  unemployment  relief  load 
without  sacrificing  welfare  programs  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  scrap.  There  is  only  one  way  to  feed  the  hungry  without 
robbing  other  community  services:  that  is  to  lift  from  the 
voluntary  agencies  the  heaviest  end  of  the  relief  burden 
through  increased  appropriations  from  taxation.  For  the 
good  of  all  of  us,  I  do  not  hold  that  the  whole  task  of  relief 
should  be  done  with  public  money.  Unless  you  and  I  have 
a  direct  part  in  this  urgent  business  of  feeding  the  hungry 
and  sheltering  the  homeless,  the  situation  will  become  vague 
and  remote  to  us,  lost  in  the  mazes  of  taxation  principles 
and  administrative  processes.  We  must  have  a  quickening 
sense  of  the  realities  of  the  winter's  emergency.  We  need 
to  feel  our  neighbor's  plight  and  his  dependence  on  the  com- 
munity and  we  can  do  that  only  if  we  have  a  part  in 
ministering  directly  to  his  need.  To  take  care  of  a  relief 
program  broad  enough  to  cover  the  winter's  needs,  to  build 
up  some  sense  of  security — for  the  jobless  individual  and 
for  his  community — public  money  must  supplement  private 
generosity  all  along  the  line. 

The  individual  at  the  end  of  his  string,  turns  to  the 
social  agency.  The  social  agency,  faced  with  the  choice 
between  inadequate  relief  and  a  curtailed  program  of  social 
service,  turns  to  the  community.  The  community,  called 
on  for  heavy  drafts  of  public  money,  needs  the  backing  of 
the  state.  If  the  resources  of  local  communities  and  state 
governments  prove  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  over- 
loaded communities,  the  federal  government  should  then 
help  to  bear  the  burden,  preferably  through  loans  that  will 
bolster  exhausted  states,  thereby  retaining  the  principle  of 
local  responsibility  and  local  initiative.  These  are  the  suc- 
cessive lines  of  defense  that  we  must  organize  behind  the 
unemployed  worker  and  his  family  this  winter.  Unless  the 
part  taxation  must  play  in  the  relief  program  is  clearly  un- 
derstood and  immediate  provision  made,  there  is  danger  of 
a  feeling  of  unjustified  security  when  the  fall  campaigns 
succeed,  as  they  have,  in  calling  forth  a  reasonable  increase 
over  former  giving. 

L\ST  April's  campaign  in  Cincinnati,  the  city  I  happen 
to  know  best,  raised  $2,426,000  in  a  city  of  451,000 
population.  Of  this,  $250,000  was  for  unemployment  relief. 
The  budget  prepared  last  April  (which  is  proving  to  be  in- 
adequate) called  for  $1,250,000  for  this  purpose.  The  addi- 
tional funds — $1,000,000 — needed  to  balance  the  budget 
will  be  supplied  through  local  taxation  sources,  in  part  from 
appropriations  from  current  income  and  in  part  from  an 
extra  tax  levy  voted  this  fall.  In  addition,  the  city  can  if 
necessary  issue  bonds  for  a  half  million  dollars  as  provided 
by  the  Ohio  State  Legislature  last  winter. 

How  similar  public  reinforcement  o'f  private  giving  should 
be  raised  and  administered  varies  from  community  to  com- 
munity and  from  state  to  state.  A  plan  that  is  workable  in 


one  place  runs  into  constitutional  snags  or  local  barriers  of 
circumstance  or  prejudice  in  another.  But  behind  the  cities, 
one  state  after  another  is  rallying  the  resources  of  the  greater 
community.  Thus  in  New  York,  a  50  per  cent  additional 
income  tax  provides  a  fund  of  twenty  million  dollars  to  be 
allocated  by  a  state  committee  for  local  unemployment  relief. 

THE  preamble  to  New  Jersey's  emergency  unemploy- 
ment measure  enacted  this  fall  states:  "The  hardships 
occasioned  by  and  attendant  upon  the  lack  of  gainful  em- 
ployment and  the  economic  depression  generally  prevailing 
are  so  acute  and  so  affect  the  public  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people  that  there  is  now  an  emergency  which  requires 
state  recognition  and  aid."  The  New  Jersey  law  creates 
a  temporary  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and 
appropriates  eight  million  dollars  of  the  special  revenues  of 
the  state  for  its  work.  Of  this  sum,  the  act  specifies,  $4,041,- 
334  is  set  aside  as  a  relief  fund  to  be  allocated  to  the  munic- 
ipalities not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  one  dollar  for 
each  inhabitant,  to  supply  a  wage  fund  for  a  made-work 
program.  More  than  $3,200,000  of  the  eight  millions  is  set 
apart  as  a  Dependency  Relief  Fund,  and  goes  to  the  munic- 
ipalities in  amounts  sufficient  to  reimburse  them  up  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  their  dependency  relief  program,  but 
not  to  exceed  eighty  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  A  General 
Relief  Fund  of  about  $727,000  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  act,  and  may  also  be  used  to  supplement  the 
other  two  funds. 

Rhode  Island  contemplates  a  more  flexible  scheme  than 
either  the  New  York  or  the  New  Jersey  set-up.  A  bill  has 
been  drafted  and  tentatively  approved  by  state  and  other 
officials,  which  will  be  presented  at  the  regular  session  of 
the  legislature  in  January  unless  conditions  make  necessary 
a  special  session  called  to  consider  unemployment  relief.  The 
Rhode  Island  plan  will  place  a  one-dollar  tax  on  each  pair 
of  automobile  tags  for  pleasure  cars  issued  in  1932.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  state-wide  levy,  towns  and  cities  may  borrow 
additional  funds  for  relief  purposes  as  they  are  required. 
Such  communities  will  be  authorized  to  levy  IO  per  cent  on 
tickets  to  movies,  legitimate  theaters,  football  games  and  all 
other  amusements;  5  per  cent  on  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty; 10  per  cent  on  all  meals  served  in  public  eating-places 
and  costing  more  than  one  dollar.  It  is  planned  to  keep  the 
automobile  tax  in  effect  for  two  years.  The  commissioner 
of  finance,  the  chairman  of  the  Tax  Commission  and  the 
bank  commissioner  are  appointed  as  a  state  unemployment 
commission  under  the  proposed  bill.  Whether  or  not  the 
Assembly  is  called  in  special  session  depends  on  the  replies 
to  a  questionnaire  sent  by  the  governor  to  directors  of  pub- 
lic aid  in  a  number  of  towns  and  cities,  asking  whether  their 
local  situation  calls  for  immediate  emergency  action  by  the 
state. 

None  of  these  programs  for  mobilizing  state  resources  be- 
hind local  effort  has  general  application.  Each  is  drafted  to 
meet  a  specific  state  condition — economic,  political  and  con- 
stitutional. But  there  are  certain  factors  that  might  well  he 
kept  in  mind  in  developing  such  a  scheme. 

Our  view  ahead  is  murky.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  in 
early  November,  what  January  or  February  or  March  or 
next  summer  or  next  fall  hold  for  us.  There  may  be  a  call 
upon  us  for  relief  beyond  anything  we  now  contemplate.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  may  already  be  turning  the  corner,  in  the 
direction  of  a  recovery  that  will  (Continued  on  page  281^ 
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The  Indian  as  Artist 


By  JOHN   SLOAN 


ATT  is  at  least  half  of  life  to  an  Indian.  It  is  inextricably 
interwoven  with  his  religion,  and  his  religion  is  part  and 
parcel  of  his  daily  living.  Among  those  groups  of  Indians 
that  have  managed  to  preserve  their  tribal  customs,  artistic 
expression  is  part  of  everyone's  experience.  All  members 
of  a  pueblo,  for  instance,  participate  in  ceremonial  dances, 
from  tiny  children  barely  able  to  pat  their  feet  in  the  in- 
tricate rhythms,  to  old  men  chanting  in  the  chorus.  Even 
among  those  groups  where  the  tribal  life  has  been  destroyed 
and  the  arts  almost  forgotten,  a  little  encouragement  can 
bring  about  some  measure  of  esthetic  revival. 

When  we  organized  the  Exposition  of  Indian  Tribal  Arts 
to  show  American  Indian  art  to  the  American  public,  we 
wanted  to  do  more  than  gain  attention  and  recognition  for 
the  Indian  as  an  artist.  We  had  in  mind  this  deep  well  of 
creativeness  in  the  Indian  character,  which  we  felt  could 
be  tapped  and  drawn  upon  again.  Indian  artists  are  like 
any  other  artists  in  needing  encouragement.  The  interest 
of  white  people  who  not  only  admire  but  purchase  fine  Indian 
paintings,  pottery,  baskets,  textiles,  and  jewelry,  can  serve  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  craftsman  whose  natural  creative  instinct 
has  been  thwarted  by  the  effect  of  our  civilization. 

An  excellent  example  is  afforded  by  the  Southwestern  pot' 
ters,  whose  art  had  practically  disappeared  fifteen  years  ago. 
Archaeologists  of  Santa  Fe  who  were  excavating  on  the 
Pajarito  plateau  in  New  Mexico  showed  pottery  shards  to 
the  women  of  the  neighboring  pueblos  and  encouraged  them 
to  continue  their  timid  experimenting  by  the  very  practical 
method  of  buying  their  pots.  Today  there  are  many  potters 
and  their  work  is  continually  advancing  in  artistic  excellence. 
They  bring  money  to  the  pueblos,  helping  greatly  to  relieve 
the  economic  tension.  But  more  important  even  than  that 
is  the  sense  of  worth  that  the  artistic  revival  has  given  to 
all  the  people.  Its  social  value  is  incalculable. 


Not  only  have  ancient  Indian  arts  been  revived  in  modern 
times,  but  new  expressions  of  old  traditions  have  come  into 
being — sure  proof  that  the  art  is  a  living  one.  Indians  show 
a  particular  genius  for  taking  over  the  white  man's  materials 
and  turning  them  to  their  own  artistic  uses.  Navajo  silver 
jewelry  developed  from  Mexican  silver  and  Indian  design 
is  one  example.  The  bead  work  of  the  Plains  Indians, 
developed  with  the  white  man's  beads  from  the  Indian  quill 
technique,  is  another.  The  latest  and  most  dramatic  bor- 
rowing  is  seen  in  water-color  paintings,  which  Indians  began 
to  do  with  the  white  man's  paper  and  paints  only  about  fif' 
teen  years  ago.  Today  there  are  painters  among  the  Pueblos, 
the  Hopis,  the  Sioux,  the  Kiowas,  and  the  Crees.  Their 
work  is  quite  clearly  related  to  the  ancient  pictographs,  and 
derives  as  well  from  pottery,  basket  and  blanket  design. 

The  Indian  seems  to  be  naturally  gifted  in  the  fine  arts. 
He  has  a  sense  of  beauty  which  clamors  for  expression.  We 
need  what  he  can  contribute  to  our  artistic  life  and  he  needs 
the  practical,  economic  help  that  we  can  give  him. 

The  Exposition  of  Indian  Tribal  Arts  will  attempt  to  fill 
both  needs  by  showing  the  best  work  now  being  done  by 
Indians  all  over  the  United  States.  The  material  includes 
about  fifty  categories  of  things  in  addition  to  the  familiar 
pottery,  baskets,  rugs,  etc.  Each  piece  has  been  carefully 
selected  for  its  esthetic  value.  In  addition,  rare  old  pieces 
from  private  collections  and  museums  will  present  the  back- 
ground of  ancient  art  traditions,  in  which  the  modern  crafts- 
men are  still  working.  As  an  art  show  the  Exposition  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  Americans.  As  an  Indian  show 
it  is  unique,  and  will,  I  predict,  prove  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Indians  themselves.  A  two  year's  tour 
after  the  initial  showing  in  the  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries, 
in  New  York,  during  December,  will  extend  its  influence 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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Sermons  on  Sex 

By  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 


is    a    clergyman    in    our    city    who 
preaches  to   an   intelligent  and   liberal  con- 
gregation.    There  are  others  also  who  listen. 
And   not   all   of   the  intelligent  are  liberal, 
nor  are   all   of   the  liberal  intelligent.    But 
all  in  all  it  is  a  superior  group,  people  of 
refinement  and  culture,  with  a  goodly  heritage.    They  are 
interested  in  the  finer  things  of  life,  and  they  are  leaders 
in  the  community.    Moreover  the  congregation  includes  a 
large  sprinkling  of  college  students  and   faculty  members. 
Social  and  religious  workers  who  are  not  members  of  the 
church  help  to  make  up  the  Sunday  audience. 

The  congregation,  moreover,  is  also  loyal  and  tolerant. 
They  are  not  fault-finders.  They  have  a  high  conception 
of  the  priestly  and  prophetic  work  of  a  clergyman  and 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  They  have  no  idea  that 
he  is  employed  merely  to  reflect  the  sentiments  of  wor- 
shipers or  even  of  his  official  board.  They  listen  to  in- 
terpretations of  the  Christian  gospel  pointing  toward  social, 
economic  and  political  ideas  which  they  do  not  share.  Dur- 
ing the  last  presidential  campaign  when  most  of  them  felt 
that  the  salvation  of  the  country  was  largely  dependent 
upon  the  election  of  Herbert  Hoover,  they  gave  respectful 
attention  to  a  sermon  on  Christian  Citizenship  which  did 
not  encourage  that  attitude.  They  smiled  with  regret  when  . 
their  minister  "wasted  his  vote  on  Norman  Thomas." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  they  have  been  considerably 
disturbed  and  somewhat  up  in  arms.  Their  pastor  has  been 
dealing  openly  with  the  subject  of  sex. 

In  the  middle  of  the  week  a  considerable  part  of  the 
congregation  observe  church  night.  They  meet  for  supper 
and  a  mid-week  service  not  exactly  of  the  traditional  type. 
They  have  substituted  good  music  and  discussion  of  sub- 
jects of  the  day  for  the  excess  of  piety  which  formerly  kept 
people  out  of  the  church  between  Sundays.  On  the  whole 
the  new  venture  is  decidedly  popular.  During  the  past 
season  they  have  been  having  lectures,  mostly  given  by  the 
pastor  with  an  occasional  outsider,  on  the  theme,  What  Has 
Happened  to  Our  Modern  World?  Recently  they  had  the 
second  lecture  on  the  Home  under  this  leading  theme.  In 
the  first  lecture  the  contrast  between  the  home  of  yesterday 
and  today  was  pointed  out.  It  was  shown  that  the  emancipa- 
tion of  woman,  the  widespread  acceptance  of  birth  control, 
the  coming  of  the  Machine  Age  and  a  new  attitude  toward 
sexual  morality  had  altered  the  whole  situation. 

Questions  at  the  close  of  this  meeting  and  after  its  con- 
clusion furnished  the  stimulation  for  the  second  lecture. 
People  wanted  to  know  if  the  new  morality,  so-called, 
would  not  mean  the  undoing  of  the  home  and  a  lapse  into  a 
"morass  of  animality."  The  questions  produced  in  the  mind 
of  the  clergyman  a  conviction  of  fundamental  need  for  a 
more  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  sex  side  of  life.  He 
thoughtfully  directed  this  second  lecture  with  that  in  mind. 
In  a  few  introductory  remarks  he  pointed  out  evident  con- 
fusion and  maladjustment  with  their  attendant  disorders 
which  in  good  people  thwarted  high  motives  and  the  best 


intentions.  He  read  a  brief  extract  from  Canon  Streeter 
on  the  physical  and  the  romantic.  In  his  frank  and  lucid 
style  Streeter,  quoting  Havelock  Ellis  and  Dora  Russell, 
points  out  the  tragic  way  in  which  personality  is  dwarfed 
and  perverted  by  the  notion  of  inherent  evil  in  the  sexual 
instinct.  He  scores  the  idea  that  "one  ought  not  consciously 
feel  the  impulsions  of  the  sex  instinct."  He  pleads  for  the 
recognition  of  the  erotic  as  legitimate,  wholesome  and  neces- 
sary, both  in  man  and  woman. 

From  this  the  clergyman  lecturer  proceeded  in  an  en- 
deavor to  show  the  practical  importance  of  a  proper  accept- 
ance and  understanding  of  the  sex  side  of  life.  While  he 
spoke  seriously  and  reverently,  he  left  nothing  concealed 
in  ambiguity  and  purposely  avoided  the  confusion  which  re- 
sults from  vague  hints  and  phrases.  His  conclusion  was  a 
forcibly  stated  conviction  backed  up  by  all  the  logic  he  could 
find  that  a  sane  romanticism  is  essential  in  this  phase  of  life 
and  need  not  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  die  out. 

THE  following  Sunday  morning  the  sermon  was  an  en- 
deavor to  point  out  the  three  significant  evils  against 
which  Jesus  threw  the  weight  of  his  whole  personality  in  his 
own  generation.  They  were  singled  out  as  pride,  morbidness 
and  lethargy.  Morbidness  was  used  to  characterize  the 
whole  range  of  unwholesome,  soul-sick  and  unclean  atti- 
tudes which  enslaved  the  people  of  that  day.  These  things, 
the  pastor  suggested,  were  responsible  for  the  loneliness  of 
Jesus  since  they  made  people  live  and  think  superficially, 
whereas  Jesus  lived  and  dealt  with  the  things  that  mattered. 
Over  against  pride,  morbidness  and  lethargy,  Jesus  set  hu- 
mility, healthy-mindedness  and  spiritual  vigor.  The  sermon 
concluded  with  a  consideration  of  the  question,  Is  our  civili- 
zation Christian?  The  point  of  view  was  that  the  question 
can  be  answered  by  bringing  our  civilization  to  the  test  of 
humility,  healthy-mindedness  and  spiritual  vigor.  The 
clergyman  made  clear  the  meaning  by  a  single  illustration. 
He  brought  the  problems  of  youth  and  morality  to  this  test. 
Here  again  he  spoke  somewhat  in  detail.  He  was  care- 
ful not  to  be  vague  and  indefinite.  He  saw  pride  prevent- 
ing people  of  experience  in  marriage  and  morals  from  being 
honest  with  themselves  and  the  rest  of  us.  He  said  that 
pride  keeps  us  from  admitting  to  our  youth  that  they  will 
not  have  done  much  unless  they  do  better  than  their  fathers. 
He  lamented  the  fact  that  in  matters  of  sex  most  of  us  can- 
not have  clean  minds.  He  blamed  nobody,  but  condemned 
the  spirit  and  atmosphere  that  prevails.  He  was  inclined  to 
think  that  society  gets  in  a  way  that  it  cannot  understand 
healthy-mindedness  in  these  matters  and  that  all  sorts  of 
suffering  and  hardship  result.  The  sermon  wound  up  with 
placing  the  blame  largely  on  lethargy.  The  indifference  of 
people,  especially  after  they  have  settled  their  own  private 
problems,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  difficulty.  People 
can  achieve  humility  and  healthy-mindedness  when  they  are 
wide  awake,  sincere  and  possess  a  spiritual  vitality.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  the  sermon,  the  pastor  in  it  and  on  the 
Wednesday  before  had  dealt  with  the  subject  of  sex  as  he 
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would  with  any  other  subject  vitally  related  to  human  living. 

Thoughtful  people  were  disturbed  and  up  in  arms.  Many 
thoroughly  disapproved  and  not  a  few  condemned  the  whole 
procedure.  Protests  have  been  many  and  serious.  People 
called  on  the  minister.  And  while  tolerance  and  friendliness 
prevailed,  they  felt  they  must  let  their  pastor  know  "he  had 
gone  too  far"  or  overstepped  his  field  altogether. 

The  sentiment  of  these  disturbed  people  is  adequately  ex- 
pressed by  one  man  who  came  to  talk  the  matter  over.  This 
man  is  an  officer  of  the  church.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  nearly  three  years  ago  brought  the  clergy- 
man to  the  parish.  'He  has  been  a  loyal  supporter  and  a 
personal  friend.  With  some  difficulty  he  restrained  himself 
as  he  spoke.  He  said  something  like  this:  "I  am  sorry  to 
tell  you  that  I  didn't  approve  of  your  Wednesday  night 
lecture  and  your  Sunday  sermon.  I  don't  come  to  church 
to  hear  sex  discussed.  I  am  a  liberal  but  sex  is  something 
that  is  too  intimate,  personal  and  sacred  to  be  discussed  in 
the  way  you  do  it,  let  alone  from  the  pulpit,  with  mixed 
audiences  including  children  and  maiden  ladies.  The  former 
will  be  made  unhappily  curious  and  the  latter  uncomfortably 
embarrassed.  Moreover  many  people  present  have  no  need 
for  such  information.  Those  who  do  need  it  should  have  it 
given  by  an  expert  and  in  segregated  groups.  The  way  you 
went  at  it  was  repulsive  to  me  and  to  a  good  many  others. 
They  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity  and  honesty  and  reverence 
in  the  matter  but  to  say  the  least  they  feel  that  you  went 
too  far,  and  the  church  is  no  place  to  deal  with  such  matters. 
We  don't  understand  why  you  did  it  or  what  you  hope  to 
gain  from  it." 

The  clergyman  spoke  briefly  and  calmly  of  his  point  of 
view  and  why  he  thought  it  essential  and  correct.  He  also 
mentioned  that  he  had  had  other  reactions  quite  as  sincere 
and  forceful  and  more  in  number  than  the  adverse  criticisms. 
He  quoted  from  a  letter  in  which  a  woman  of  middle  life 
had  said,  "God  knows  I  wish  someone  had  had  the  wisdom 
and  courage  to  say  it  when  I  was  young.  I  know  I  should 
have  responded  to  so  much  of  the  new  teaching — the  right 
approaches  to  living  and  religion — if  I  had  had  the  chance 
thirty  years  or  more  ago."  The  caller,  however,  was  not 
convinced.  At  times  the  atmosphere  in  the  room  was  some- 
what tense,  but  in  the  end  understanding  if  not  agreement 
prevailed.  Still,  the  layman  doesn't  want  his  clergyman  to 
talk  from  the  pulpit  about  sex. 

WHAT  does  the  clergyman  say  to  this?  What  should 
he  say?  Whether  right  or  wrong  his  position  can  be 
stated  very  simply.  He  maintains  that  if  the  church  has  any 
reason  for  existence  at  all,  it  is  that  it  is  an  institution  deal- 
ing with  the  factors  vital  in  human  living.  Sex  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  factors.  Therefore,  the  church 
makes  a  great  mistake  in  not  dealing  with  it.  But  if  the 
church  is  going  to  deal  with  it,  it  must  deal  with  it  seri- 
ously. It  must  seek  to  understand  and  state  the  laws  which 
pertain  to  it.  It  must  insist  upon  objective  and  scientific 
treatment.  It  must  have  done  with  any  half-hearted  han- 
dling of  the  subject  which  never  comes  sharply  to  the  point 
of  the  matter  but  rests  in  vague  and  suggestive  generalities. 
It  must  recognize  that  the  primary  problem  is  the  creation 
of  a  right  atmosphere  concerning  the  sex  side  of  life.  The 
basis  of  any  successful  consideration  of  the  subject  must  be 
a  healthy-minded  attitude  which  puts  to  flight  the  faintest 
suggestion  that  it  is  not  nice  or  proper  in  polite  society. 


To  a  letter  of  protest  written  by  one  sincerely  anxious 
for  her  children,  the  pastor  replied  as  follows:  "I  can  only 
say  that  my  conviction  is  that  we  have  not  even  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  solving  the  critical  problems  of  the  home  and 
youth  and  sex  until  such  matters  can  be  discussed  objectively 
and  reverently  as  of  universal  concern  at  any  time  and  in 
any  place  where  we  purpose  to  deal  with  the  things  that 
really  condition  life.  As  long  as  mixed  audiences  must 
blush  or  feel  embarrassed  or  laugh  when  such  things  are 
discussed,  the  demon  of  false  modesty  will  thwart  our  best 
intentions.  To  yield  to  the  idea  that  only  in  certain  re- 
stricted groups  and  "on  the  quiet"  should  such  things  be 
dealt  with,  will  be  to  put  farther  away  the  day  of  sanity 
and  right  proportion  in  matters  of  sex." 

THE  minister  in  question  believes  it  highly  significant 
that  nobody  has  criticized  his  lecture  and  sermon  as  not 
vital  to  the  problems  of  youth  and  home.  The  issue  is  a  very 
simple  one,  therefore.  Should  the  church  deal  with  sex  at  all 
— or  at  least  in  any  thorough-going  fashion  ?  He  says  "yes." 
Apparently  most  laymen  and  a  great  majority  of  clergymen, 
judging  by  actual  practice,  say  "no."  The  minister  in  ques- 
tion does  not  believe  this  attitude  is  sound  or  can  prevail. 
To  those  who  fear  that  it  will  stimulate  curiosity  in  young 
people,  he  asserts  that  the  evidence  points  to  the  contrary. 
To  those  who  maintain  that  sex  is  too  personal,  sacred  and 
intimate,  he  replies,  "No  more  so  than  the  matters  of  the 
individual's  relationship  to  his  God."  Yet  no  one  objects 
to  dealing  with  the  laws  and  conditions  of  this  relationship. 
On  the  contrary  people  expect  it.  To  the  contention  that 
such  things  do  not  matter  to  many  people — maiden  ladies, 
for  example — he  replies  that,  "a  right  understanding  of  sex 
.is  of  universal  concern.  Why  should  anybody  be  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  something  so  vital  in  life?  And  do  not 
maiden  ladies  have  friends,  nephews  and  nieces,  and  do  they 
not  help  to  make  the  mental  atmosphere  on  such  subjects 
either  wholesome  or  unwholesome?"  In  short,  healthy- 
mindedness  in  objective  thinking  and  frank  consideration  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  in  these  matters. 

Admittedly  no  other  institution  is  facing  squarely  up  to 
the  matter.  Yet  in  this  instance,  which  is  probably  typical, 
sincere  and  thoughtful  people  are  objecting  to  the  endeavor 
of  a  clergyman  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  church's  business  in 
a  realistic  though  reverent  fashion.  They  are  not  accusing 
their  pastor  of  undue  emphasis  or  lack  of  proportion.  Only 
twice  before  in  over  three  years  has  he  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject at  all.  Once  in  a  quite  mild  reference  and  on  the  other 
occasion  provoking  only  a  feeble  dissent  from  one  or  two 
people.  They  simply  do  not  believe  that  the  church  ought 
to  deal  with  the  matter  in  any  thorough-going  fashion. 

There  has  been  raised  one  question,  however,  on  which 
anybody  can  sympathize  with  the  laymen.  It  is  the  question, 
Are  ministers  capable  of  dealing  with  the  subject?  (Here 
is  where  the  rub  comes.  Are  they  indeed  ?  As  a  class,  prob- 
ably not.  Their  academic  training  has  seldom  done  much 
to  give  them  adequate  information  or  healthy-minded  atti- 
tudes. On  the  contrary,  many  are  led  to  pride  themselves 
in  keeping  their  minds  on  other  subjects  and  all  too  frequent 
scandals  reveal  a  most  lamentable  lack  of  wholesome  atti- 
tudes. Is  it  not  time  that  religious  leaders  among  both  laity 
and  clergy  were  awakened  to  a  frank  consideration  of  a 
matter  second  to  none  in  its  possibilities  of  fulfillment  or 
destruction  in  human  living? 


Uncle  Sam's  Family 


By  C.  G.  DITTMER 


'Y  friend  and  his  wife  are  forty-five  and  forty- 
four  years  old  respectively.  They  are  native- 
born  of  native  parents,  white,  literate,  mar- 
ried and  still  living  together.  They  live  in 
a  suburban  village  which  the  census  classi- 
fies as  rural.  They  have  four  children,  two 
boys  and  two  girls,  ranging  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
A  surviving  grandparent  lives  with  them. 

This  is  about  the  census  enumerator's  picture  of  a  family. 
While  it  is  not  typical  it  is  an  exceedingly  common  type. 
It  and  its  variations  make  up  the  more  than  twenty-five 
million  similar  little  groups  composing  Uncle  Sam's  family. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-two  million,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand,  and  forty-six.  It  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  total  and  yet  this  is  the  sum  of  the  members  of 
this  super-family  to  which  we  belong.  One  hundred  years 
ago  it  numbered  but  : 2, 866,020;  we  of  1930  represent  an 
increase  of  nearly  no  million,  or  some  800  per  cent.  During 
the  past  ten  years  the  increase  has  been  15.7  per  cent.  While 
this  percentage  is  but  one  third  that  of  the  corresponding 
decade  a  century  ago,  it  is  a  startling  accomplishment  and 
well  beyond  the  expectations  of  two  sets  of  "fearfuls" :  those 
who  see  the  specter  of  "race  suicide"  and  a  static  population 
in  the  immediate  offing,  and  those  who  see  us  headed  straight 
for  the  dismal  Malthusian  alternative.  In  spite  of  war, 
epidemic,  Mississippi  floods,  drouth,  rural  bankruptcy,  busi- 
ness depression,  unemployment,  careless  love,  selfish  parent- 
hood, divorce,  and  birth  control  Uncle  Sam's  family  goes  on 
steadily  increasing,  though  fortunately  at  a  decreasing  ratio. 
Uncle  Sam  may  be  blind  to  his  own  interests  but  what 
seems  to  be  bothering  him,  at  his  home  in  Washington  and 
at  his  various  country  houses  scattered  from  Albany  to 
Sacramento,  is  not  so  much  the  slowing  rate  of  increase 
as  it  is  the  problem  of  how  to  bring  up  and  employ  the  17 
million  he  has  added  to  his  family  since  the  last  census.  It 
does  not  seem  to  help  him  greatly  to  be  assured  that  the  birth- 
rate is  really  lower  than  it  seems,  that  we  really  would  have 
a  stationary  population  if  the  age  composition  and  distribu- 
tion were  different  from  what  it  is,  that  in  time  the  compo- 
sition will  be  more  normal  and  he  will  be  less  fecund.  Hope- 
less materialist  that  he  is,  all  that  he  can  see  is  the  present 
fact  and  the  present  problem.  He  is  also  somewhat  of  a 
skeptic  for  he  looks  back  on  those  good  old  pre-immigra- 
tion  days  of  normal  composition,  when  we  grew  at  least 
three  times  as  fast  as  we  are  doing  today,  and  fears  that 
what  has  happened  can  happen  again.  He  already  faces  the 
problem  of  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe. 

Who  Are  We? 

IN  composition   Uncle  Sam's   family  is  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.    We  possess   all  of  the  variant 
characteristics  which  are  normally  present  in  other  popula- 
tions and  many  that  are  not  usually  present,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  latter  to  unbalance  the  former.    National 


groups  are  usually  highly  homogeneous,  but  we  are  highly 
heterogeneous.  We  are  a  nation  of  nationalities,  representa- 
tive of  every  racial  stock  and  strain  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Until  the  Great  War,  with  but  slightly  restricted  immigra- 
tion, our  heterogeneity  was  definitely  on  the  increase.  Since 
the  War,  with  carefully  guarded  portals,  it  should  have  been 
on  the  decline. 

To  begin  with,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  less 
"white"  and  also  less  "black"  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
Since  1920  only  these  two  groups  in  our  population  have 
shown  a  percentage  of  increase  lower  than  the  percentage  of 
increase  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  In  1930  we  were 
nearly  nine  tenths  "white"  and  nearly  one  tenth  "black." 
Between  the  two  is  a  latitude  of  just  under  2  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  which  comprises  the  "yellow,"  "red," 
"brown"  and  "other."  Increased  percentages  range  from 
nearly  25  for  the  yellow  group  to  more  than  7°°  lor  tne 
Filipinos.  Even  the  American  Indians  have  36  per  cent. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  effects  of  restriction  of  im- 
migration. We  have  shut  down  on  the  importation  of 
rapid-breeding  whites  from  Europe  and  the  rate  of  white 
increase  has  suffered.  Perhaps  it  could  afford  to  suffer. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  source  of  our  white  stock.  In  1930 
some  35  per  cent  of  our  total  white  stock,  including  Mex- 
icans, was  classed  at  "foreign  white."  More  than  12 
per  cent  of  the  total  white  were  foreign-born  and  23 
per  cent  were  native-born  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage. 
Twenty  years  ago  (1910)  nearly  40  per  cent  were  foreign 
white  and  more  than  16  per  cent  were  foreign-born.  Our 
white  stock  is,  as  should  be  expected,  becoming  increasingly 
indigenous.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  only  two  thirds  of 
our  white  population  were  born  of  parents  who  were  born 
in  this  country.  We  have  as  yet  no  statistics  to  show  how 
many  or  how  few  were  born  of  grandparents  who  were 
born  here.  Just  to  list  the  national  sources  of  our  white 
stock  requires  a  census  list  of  43  countries  and  five  differ- 
ent "others"  probably  including  as  many  more.  Nationally 
and  racially  we  are  the  "chop  suey"  of  the  world.  This 
unique  compounding  of  our  population  has  had  its  unbalanc- 
ing effect  on  two  other  elements  in  its  composition. 

The  sex  composition  of  any  population  is  an  important 
fact.  "Male  and  female  created  he  them"  and,  interestingly 
enough,  in  such  ratio  that  at  maturity  their  numbers  tend 
to  be  equal— a  "Jack"  for  every  "Jill."  In  1920  there  were 
104  males  to  each  IOO  females  while  in  1930  there  were 
but  102.5.  This  is  called  the  sex  ratio,  or  the  number  of 
males  per  100  females.  It  is  evident  that  females  are  in- 
creasing in  number  more  rapidly  than  males  and  that  the 
sex  ratio  is  approaching  equality.  Since  1820  when  the  ratio 
stood  at  103,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  it  to  increase 
except  after  wars  (1870  and  1920)  when  it  dropped.  The 
present  drop  is  undoubtedly  due  to  immigration  restriction 
with  the  cessation  of  the  importation  of  large  numbers  of 
males.  War  also  played  its  part  in  killing  men. 

Note  the  following  significant  discrepancies.     For  native 
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white  the  ratio  is  but  iQi.i  while  for  foreign-born  whites 
it  is  115.1.  For  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage, 
strangely  enough  the  ratio  is  but  98  and  even  lower,  97,  for 
the  Negro.  On  the  other  hand,  for  Japanese  it  is  143,  for 
Chinese  nearly  395  and  the  Filipinos  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  list  with  1437.7.  Of.  if  you  will,  consider  geographical 
areas.  The  North  has  a  ratio  of  102.2,  the  South  100.9, 
while  we  find  109.5  in  the  newer  West.  In  only  two  states 
of  the  Union,  Vermont  and  New  York,  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  have  there  been  slight  increases  in  the  sex 
ratio.  All  of  the  census  geographical  divisions  show  a  de- 
cline. Even  the  Western  states  with  ratios  still  high  show 
the  most  spectacular  drops. 

Ratios  too  far  below  and  too  far  above  100  indicate 
population  movement  either  to  or  from  the  area  concerned. 
They  indicate  as  yet  unstable  and  unsettled  social  and  eco- 
nomic life.  Men  move  first  and  later  call  their  womenfolk 
and  children.  Unattached  men  and  women  also  move  in 
opposite  directions  in  search  of  economic  opportunities.  We 
are  evidently  settling  down. 

Another  important  element  in  the  composition  of  any  popu- 
lation is  the  matter  of  age  distribution.  Just  as  populations 
may  have  too  many  men  or  too  many  women  they  may  be  over 
balanced  by  too  few  or  too  many  in  a  given  age  grouping.  Both 
conditions  affect  the  marriage,  birth,  death  and  increase  rates. 

In  a  theoretically  normal  population  of  settled,  stable  and 
protected  existence,  growing  only  or  in  the  main  by  genetic 
increase,  there  is  a  fairly  stable  birthrate  as  large  as  or  larger 
than  the  death  rate.  For  each  age  group  there  is  a  fairly  con- 
stant deathrate  and  consequent  expectation  of  life.  The 
result  is  a  pyramid  of  ages  with  a  wide  base  composed  of 
the  young,  decreasing  year  by  year  of  age  through  death, 
till  the  peak  is  reached  with  the 
few  who  have  survived  till  old 
age.  This  is  normal  and  socially 
efficient.  Any  variation  in  the 
width  of  the  layers,  producing 
either  humps  or  hollows,  is  not 
normal  and  must  be  explained. 
The  ideal  pyramid  would  have 
steep  sides,  pinched  in  abruptly 
at  the  top,  somewhat  resembling 
Washington  Monument.  A 
squatty  pyramid  of  easy  slope  indicates  a  high  death- 
rate  all  along  the  line  and  a  short  average  span  of 
life. 

Now  notice  the  slope  of  our  tall  but  bumpy      _ 
and  irregular  pyramid  in  Graph  I.    What  has 
happened   to  it?    First,   it  was  not  built  by 
our  own  birthrate.    Within   the  memory  of 
many  now  living  tens  of  millions  have  come 
in  from  the  outside. 
And  who  are  they? 
They    were,    in    the 
main,    men    and 
women     in     their 
twenties  and  thirties, 
hence  they  swelled 
the    ranks    of    those 
age    groups.     More- 
over,   they    came    to 
us  from  countries  of 
high  birthrate  tradi- 


Our  Unbalanced  Pyramid  of  Popu 
lation:    The   rectangles   show    the 
percentages  of  Uncle  Sam's  family 
in   1930  in  each  of  the  age 
groups  indicated  at  the  right. 
For  a  "normal"  population  the 
picture  would  have  the 
smooth  slope  and  pinched 
top  of  the  'Washington 
Monument.      GRAPH  I 
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tions,  vigorous  and  fecund,  ready  and  prepared  to  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth.  Immigration  has  been  curtailed 
but  the  unbalancing  of  the  age  distribution,  which  stood  at 
its  highest  the  decades  immediately  preceding  the  Great 
War,  is  still  with  us.  It  will  take  generations  for  us  to 
grow  normal  again. 

Another  factor  disturbing  the  symmetry  of  our  pyramid 
were  our  wars.  Through  this  agency  both  the  age  and  the 
sex  balance  is  disturbed  for  it  is  men  of  a  definite  age  group 
who  are  called  to  the  colors.  Many  do  not  come  back  at 
all  and  many  who  do  come  back  are  incapacitated  and  leave 
their  mark  on  our  pyramid  in  the  form  of  a  reduced  birth- 
rate. 

Pest,  plague  and  disaster  merely  decrease  numbers  all 
along  the  line  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  toll  of  life 
is  related  to  age  or  sex.  Disease,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not 
so  much  of  a  factor  as  is  the  activity  of  our  medical  profes- 
sion. Every  advance  which  conquers  disease  and  prolongs 
life  changes  the  ratio  of  the  ages.  Birth  control  has  it  in 
its  power  to  decrease  the  birthrate  but  at  the  same  time 
to  decrease  the  infant  mortality  rate  and  to  prolong  the  lives 
of  mothers. 

These  and  a  multitude  of  other  factors  are  and  have  been 
at  work  producing  for  Uncle  Sam  a  crazy  pyramid  similar 
to  nothing  else  in  the  world.  It  is,  however,  in  process  of 
straightening  out,  of  becoming  steep  and  tall.  But  in  that 
day  there  will  be  other  problems  and  one  of  them  will  be 
the  larger  group  at  the  top;. the  increased  number  of  sur- 
vivors who  have  passed  beyond  the  years  of  work. 

Another  unusual  warping  of  the  age  distribution  is  noticed 
when  we  compare  the  percentage  age  distributions  of  1920 
and  1930  (see  Graph  II).  With  a  decreased  birthrate 
and  a  lengthening  span  of  life  it 
is  logical  to  expect  smaller  propor- 
tions of  the  entire  population  in  the 
earlier  age  groups  and  larger  pro- 
portions in  the  later  groups.  Rough- 
ly estimating  the  normal  trend  it 
would  seem  that  the  lines  would 
cross  (the  change  from  less  to 
more)  at  about  30  years  of  age. 
But  what  do  we  find?  After  35 
years  of  age  the  expected  surplus 
is  present.  In  the  first  age  group, 
5  and  under,  there  is  an  astounding 
loss.  The  difference  between  the 
percentages  for  the  two  years  is  1.6 
points  in  favor  of  1920.  This  deficit 
continues  during  the  first  three 
groups  or  till  15  years  of  age.  Then 
for  two  periods,  from  15  to  25,  we 
discover  a  surplus.  The  next  two 
periods,  from  25  to  35,  show  a 
marked  deficit  and  then,  as  in- 
dicated above,  a  surplus  continues 
to  the  end  of  life.  In  the  four 
groups  from  15  to  35  years  we  have 
very  nearly  the  opposite  of  the  nor- 
mally expected.  This  divergence 
from  the  normal  will  have  its  ef- 
fect on  the  birthrate  and  possibly 
also  on  the  deathrate.  Decade  by 
along 
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line  till  it  disappears  something  like  sixty  years  hence. 
And  what  are  the  causes  of  this  disruption?  One  is 
tempted  to  blame  it  on  the  Great  War  which  undoubtedly 
did  play  an  important  part.  Large  numbers  were  killed 
and  many  others  were  variously  incapacitated  for  life.  The 
result  has  been  two  losses.  Some  were  directly  withdrawn 
from  the  age  groups  in  which  they  would  now  be.  Others 
were  withdrawn  in  that  they  were  never  born — the  poten- 
tial children  of  both  the  killed  and  the  incapacitated.  Other 
factors  have  played  their  part,  the  decreased  importation  of 
young  adults,  the  absence  of  their  expected  children,  birth 
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Fewer  Children,  More  Middle-Aged  People 
in  1930:  The  jogs  above  and  below  the  zero 
line  show  the  points  of  difference  in  the  per- 
centages of  Uncle  Sam's  family  found  in  the 
specified  age  groups  in  1920  and  in  1930. 
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control,  the  flu  epidemic  and  the  life-saving 
and   prolonging  accomplishments  of  science. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  what  we  are  facing 
is  a  present  and  not  a  potential  situation.    The  composition 
of  Uncle  Sam's  family  is  not  only  unusual  but  the  normal 
elements  are  disrupted. 

We  Are  Crowded 

IN  1790  the  first  census  of  the  United  States  reported  a 
density  of  population  of  but  4.5  persons  to  the  square 
mile.    One  hundred  and  forty  years  later  the  present  (1930) 
census  finds  that  this  density  has  increased  more  than  nine- 
fold and  stands  at  41.3. 

In  1790  the  area  included  in  that  census  may  be  described 
as  a  wedge  starting  with  and  including  the  Atlantic  Coast 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Florida  and  driving  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi  River  with  the  narrow  western  boundries  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  as  its  point.  The  area  included 
measured  less  than  a  half  million  square  miles,  just  over  15 
per  cent  of  the  area  now  covered  by  the  census.  This 
identical  area  now  has  a  population  of  nearly  54  millions 
and  its  density  per  square  mile  is  118.  Therefore  comparing 
the  same  area  for  the  two  periods,  we  find  that  the  density 
of  population  has  actually  increased  not  nine  but  26-fold. 
Or,  if  you  will,  take  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  which  was 
already  densely  populated  in  1790  with  64  to  the  square  mile. 
Today  Rhode  Island  has  just  ten  times  as  many,  or  644. 
The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  similarly  moved  from  an 
original  density  of  40  to  a  present  density  of  528,  or  more 
than  thirteen  times.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  point  of  the 
wedge  in  1790,  we  find  Kentucky  with  a  density  of  but  1.8 
and  Tennessee  with  less  than  one  person  to  the  square  mile 


In  1930  these  two  states,  now  no  longer  the  western  frontier 
but  well  east  of  the  center  of  population,  have  densities  of 
65.1  and  62.8  respectively.  Kentucky  has  increased  36  times 
and  Tennessee  74  times. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  increase  in  the  crude  density  of  popu- 
lation for  the  country  as  a  whole,  startling  as  it  is,  is  no  in- 
dication of  what  is  happening  in  particular  and  favored  areas. 
By  1860  the  westward  movement  of  population  had  made 
it  possible  for  this  wedge  of  the  census  enumeration  area  to 
reach  the  Pacific  Coast  and,  spreading,  to  include  all  of  the 
continental  United  States  with  the  exception  of  the  state  of 

Oklahoma.  In  1890 
this  state  was  includ- 
ed and  our  frontier 
had  disappeared. 

Glancing  now  at 
the  continental  distn- 
•  0  bution  of  densities 
we  find,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  western  coastal  fringe,  that  densities  de- 
crease as  we  move  from  east  to  west.  The  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  bordering  range  on  the 
west  have  a  density  roughly  ranging  from  25  to  more 
than  600.  To  the  west,  densities  of  25  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween and  the  entire  group  known  as  the  Mountain  States 
show  an  average  density  of  but  4.3  to  the  square  mile. 
Crossing  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific  States,  in  spite  of  high 
densities  in  four  areas,  we  find  an  average  density  of  but  25. 
It  is  logical  to  argue  that  this  distribution  of  densities  is 
but  a  concomitant  of  westward  expansion  and  movement; 
that  the  east  filled  first  and  that  the  west  is  progressively 
filling.  Other  things  being  equal  we  should  find  slow  rates 
of  increase  in  the  filled  east  and  rapid  rates  of  increase  in 
the  filling  west.  What  are  the  facts?  Again  excluding  the 
Pacific  States  we  find  that  in  the  past  thirty  years  the  density 
of  population  in  the  Mountain  and  the  West  South  Central 
States  has  doubled.  The  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  which  should  have  settled  down,  have  nearly 
accomplished  this  feat.  It  is,  strangely  enough,  the  rich  ag- 
ricultural states  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  to  the  east, 
that  show  the  lowest  increases  in  density  of  population. 

The  Pacific  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  increased  their 
density  more  than  three  times  in  thirty  years  and  the  State 
of  California  a  full  four. 

It  is  evident  that  Uncle  Sam's  family  is  filling  the  land 
but,  on  paper  at  least,  there  is  a  shocking  disparity  between 
the  great  State  of  Nevada  with  only  eight  tenths  of  a  person 
per  square  mile  and  Rhode  Island  with  644;  between  the 
great  section  covered  by  the  Mountain  States  with  but  4.3 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  of  similar  area  with  262.6 
of  density.  It  is  evident  that  mere  density  of  population  does 
not  tell  the  entire  story.  Is  it  possible  that  the  low  densities 
of  the  West  represent  as  great  or  even  greater  pressure  of 
the  population  on  the  land  than  the  higher  densities  of  the 
East?  In  a  word,  are  the  Mountain  States  at  4.3  as  com- 
pletely "filled"  as  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  are  at  644? 


We  Move  to  the  City 

IT  is  an  interesting  fact  that  pressure  of  the  population 
on  land  is,  at  the  present  time,  more  in  evidence  in  the 
areas  of  low  density  than  in  the  areas  of  higher  density  of 
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population.  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  problem  of  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  make  a  living  off  their  land.  In  the  other 
case  it  is  that  of  laborers  who  are  unable  to  find  sufficient 
employment  to  keep  them  going.  The  former  is  a  problem 
which  is  rather  consistently  with  us:  witness  the  work  of  the 
farm  boards  and  the  growing  insistence  of  Congress  on 
farm-relief  measures.  The  latter  is  periodic  and  related  to 
recurrent  depressions.  This  problem  is  definitely  tied  up 
with  the  movement  toward  the  city. 

In  1920  more  than  half  (51.4  per  cent)  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  lived  in  urban  centers  of  2500  in- 
habitants or  more.  In  1930  nearly  69,000,000,  or  56.2 
per  cent,  were  city  dwellers.  Comparing  this  with  the  gen- 
eral density  of  population  we  find  that  the  higher  the  den- 
sity, the  higher  the  percentage  of  people  who  live  in  cities. 
In  New  England,  for  example,  77.3  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  classified  as  urban.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the 
percentage  stands  at  77.7.  Contrast  this  with  percentages 
ranging  between  30  and  40  for  the  low-density  agricultural 
states  to  the  west.  But  this  is  not  all.  Not  all  of  the  48.6 
per  cent  of  the  population  classified  as  rural  in  1930  lived 
on  farms.  Only  24.6  per  cent  were  both  rural  and  farm 
dwellers.  Another  .2  per  cent  can  be  added  to  include  those 
who  live  in  or  on  the  edge  of  cities  and  work  on  farms  thus 
giving  us  a  total  of  less  than  one  quarter  (24.8  per  cent)  of 
the  population  living  or  working  on  farms.  In  1920  the 
percentage  was  5.1  greater,  or  29.1. 

The  movement  away  from  the  farms  continues.  The 
movement  toward  the  cities  is  accentuated.  The  rural  non- 
farm  population  also  shows  an  increase.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  either  the  decreased  fertility  of  the  soil  or  any  de- 
crease in  general  agricultural  productivity.  Our  farmers  are 
able  to  produce  a  larger  volume  of  goods  at  a  smaller  cost. 
Science,  invention  and  machinery  have  made  this  possible 
but  they  have  also  resulted  in  a  decreased  demand  for  farm 
labor.  We  are  faced  squarely  with  a  degree  of  over-popu- 
lation and  consequent  population  pressure  on  our  farms.  It 
is  evident  that  we  do  not  need  even  one  quarter  of  our  pop- 
ulation to  produce  as  much  as  we  can  profitably  market. 
"God  pity"  the  poor  farmer.  Congress  is  for  him  because  it 
needs  his  votes.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  him  on 
the  land  whether  he  belongs  there  or  not. 

And  why  do  people  move  to  the  cities?  Of  course  there 
are  the  "glamor"  explanations,  but  when  they  get  there 
they  have  to  live  and  they  do  not  stay  there  long  unless  they 
discover  an  opportunity  to  earn.  Rural  areas  produce  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials.  Cities  consume  them,  work  them 
up  into  finished  products  and  market  them.  They  are  the 
centers  of  trade,  commerce  and  manufacture.  At  present 
they  are  supporting  more  than  one  half  of  the  population. 
The  present  depression  would  seem  to  indicate,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, that  they  too  are  over-populated. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  cityward  trend  of  our  population  is 
another  indication  of  the  increasing  pressure  of  our  popula- 
tion on  the  means  of  subsistence?  Or  is  it  merely  an  indica- 
tion of  a  condition  of  maldistribution  of  population  between 
rural  and  urban  areas?  In  the  latter  case  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  rural  areas  are  over-populated  and  wonder 
for  how  long  a  time  the  cities  can  continue  to  absorb  their 
surplus.  Are  the  cities  also  beginning  to  show  signs  of  pop- 
ulation pressure?  We  will  have  to  ask  the  economist  to 
answer  this  question.  He  must  tell  us  a  number  of  things 
•bout  the  level  of  living,  about  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 


standards  of  living,  about  wage  levels,  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, volume  of  unemployment  and  depressions.  In  a  word, 
are  the  69  million  who  live  in  cities  also  beginning  to  feel 
the  pinch?  But  it  is  best  not  to  ask  the  question  this  year. 

We  Go  to  School  and  to  Work 

UNCLE  SAM'S  family  must  be  educated  and  here  are 
evidences  of  a  necessary  job  well  done.  The  years 
from  5  to  20  take  the  child  from  kindergarten  to  and  often 
into  college.  Before  highschool  is  reached  the  law  has  al- 
lowed our  youth  to  drop  out  and  go  to  work  if  they  so 
desire.  Many  enter  highschool  but  either  do  not  or  can  not 
finish.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  majority  will  even  start 
the  pursuit  of  a  higher  education.  Still  the  census  assures 
us  that  nearly  seven  tenths  (69.9  per  cent)  of  the  popula- 
tion between  the  ages  of  5  and  2O  are  in  school.  School  at- 
tendance has  made  a  gain  of  nearly  five  and  one  half  million 
in  the  last  decade.  The  per  cent  stands  5.6  points  higher. 
In  1920  slightly  more  women  went  to  school  than  men,  but 
in  1930  the  men  stand  a  half  point  (.5)  higher  in  percentage. 
They  are  still  very  close. 

The  outstanding  gains  in  school  attendance  are  in  the  last 
third  of  our  1 5-year  period.  Many  more  are  going  to  school 
rather  than  to  work.  At  16  and  17  the  increase  is  nearly  15 
points,  from  42.9  to  57.3  per  cent.  At  18  to  2O  the  increase 
is  nearly  7  points,  from  14.8  to  21.4  per  cent.  Beyond  this 
point  we  had  in  1920  nearly  345,000  in  school.  In  1930 
there  were  approximately  1,035,000,  or  three  times  as  many. 

Uncle  Sam's  children  are  going  to  school  and  are  re- 
maining there  for  a  longer  time.  His  girls  are  being  as  well 
educated  as  his  boys.  This  makes  for  a  better  trained  and 
fitter  population  but  it  also  means  the  progressive  with- 
drawal of  potential  young  producers  from  industry.  This 
too  is  a  healthful  sign. 

And  consequent  illiteracy?  Of  the  population  10  years 
of  age  and  over  in  1930,  only  4.3  per  cent  were  unable  to 
read  or  write  in  spite  of  our  handicapped  Negroes  and  large 
numbers  of  foreign-born.  In  1920,  6.O  per  cent  was  the 
figure.  Interestingly  enough  both  in  1920  and  in  1930  our 
women  are  just  .1  of  a  point  less  illiterate  than  our  men. 

While  Uncle  Sam's  children  are  in  school  their  fathers 
and  many  of  their  mothers  are  at  work  earning  a  living. 
Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  is  employed  in  gainful  occupation ;  they  work 
for  wages,  salaries  or  profits.  About  one  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation 10  years  of  age  and  over  are  thus  employed.  Un- 
fortunately we  do  not  have  the  figures,  but  with  such  a  high 
rate  of  school  attendance  up  to  2O  years  of  age  it  stands 
to  reason  that  the  number  gainfully  employed  beyond  that 
age  (20)  would  be  well  over  one  half.  The  percentage  of 
the  total  population  gainfully  employed  shows  a  slight  but 
definite  increase.  The  percentage  for  1930  stands  .5  higher 
than  in  1900.  Considering,  however,  the  case  of  the  pop- 
ulation 10  years  of  age  and  over  we  find  a  decrease  of  .7 
points.  Furthermore  the  per  cent  of  the  total  male  popula- 
tion gainfully  employed  stands  at  exactly  61.2,  without 
change,  in  both  1900  and  1930.  This  puzzling  discrepancy 
would  seem  to  indicate  increased  female  child  labor  under 
10  years  of  age  despite  increased  school  attendance.  We  have, 
however,  no  evidence  that  anything  of  the  sort  is  actually 
happening.  The  answer  to  the  puzzle  probably  is  that  the 
percentages,  in  this  case,  are  not  comparable.  This  is  due 
again  to  the  fact  of  the  dis-  (Continued  on  page  287) 


What  Grown-ups  Cry  For 

Has  an  Eager  Public  Been  Oversold  on  Mental  Hygiene? 


By  STANLEY  P.  DAVIES 

RECENT  cartoon  shows  the  city  trash  col-      something  about  it  has  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  the  demand. 


lectors  atop  their  truck  busily  unloading  the 
household  refuse,  while  the  one  calls  to  the 
other,  "Say,  Joe,  watch  out  for  an  April 
number  of  Psychology  for  me."  If  timeli- 
ness is  a  prime  essential  of  good  publicity, 
mental  hygiene  looks  promising.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
psychology  has  become  popularized,  not  to  say  vulgarized. 
Even  if  it  is  not  as  yet  a  subject  of  general  interest  among 
trash  and  garbage  collectors,  psychoanalysis  is  the  topic  of 
smart  conversation.  The  inferiority  complex  and  all  his 
little  brother  and  sister  complexes  are  trotted  out  to  do  their 
conversational  stuff  in  drawing-rooms,  in  dining-rooms,  in 
club  rooms,  and  hotel  lobbies,  up  and  down  the  land.  In 
the  columns  of  daily  newspapers,  on  the  bright  jackets  of 
books,  in  works  of  fiction  and  popular  science,  in  magazine 
features  and  stories,  in  the  cleverest  ads,  in  the  ultra-modern 
pages  of  The  New  Yorker,  and  in  every  problem  play  on 
Broadway,  mental  hygiene  confronts  us  in  some  guise  or 
other.  When  we  sit  quietly  at  home  and  try  to  forget  it 
all,  mental  hygiene  comes  at  us  over  the  radio.  Yes,  it  is 
true,  the  inferiority  complex,  the  Oedipus  complex,  and  their 
like,  are  bad  enough,  but  probably  the  worst  of  these  is  the 
complex  complex. 

We  may  deplore  this  popularization.  We  may  see  all 
manner  of  evil  in  the  smattering  misinformation  which 
passes  for  mental  hygiene.  Still  it  is  perhaps  not  altogether 
perverse  and  abnormal  that  people  should  be  interested  in 
themselves  and  in  the  way  they  get  themselves  across  to 
others.  To  be  healthy-minded,  we  are  told,  we  must  face 
facts  and  make  the  best  of  them.'  This  is  a  fact  that  we  must 
face. 

Some  of  our  best  psychiatrists,  more  keenly  observant  than 
the  rest  of  us  of  the  injuries  to  personality  that  result  from 
psychological  manhan- 
dling, want  to  call  a  halt 
to  mental-hygiene  propa- 
ganda, even  of  the  legit-  ..  ^  . 
imate  variety.  Mental  hy-  H  ^£v  .** 
giene,  they  say,  has  been 
oversold.  A  demand  has 
been  created  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  services 
we  are  able  to  deliver. 
Therefore  even  if  we  can- 
not entirely  call  back  the 
interest  that  has  already 
been  created,  do  «othing 
to  create  a  further  de- 
mand or  interest,  stay  put 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence  are  those  trained  in  pub- 
licity and  public  relations,  frankly  unlearned  in  the  intricacies 
of  psychiatry,  but  possibly  more  skillful  in  interpreting  popu- 
lar psychology.  They  believe  that  it  is  both  impossible  and 
undesirable  to  stifle  the  widespread  interest  in  everything 
psychological,  and  see  not  only  the  necessity  but  the  oppor- 
tunity to  harness  and  direct  that  interest  for  the  individual 
and  social  good. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  yet  deliver 
on  anything  but  a  most  limited  scale  actual  treatment  in 
psychiatric  clinics,  which  require  well-trained  psychiatrists, 
psychologists  and  psychiatric  social  workers.  Those  who 
believe  that  mental  hygiene  is  oversold  in  this  sense,  fear 
that  the  creation  of  a  premature  demand  invites  the  develop- 
ment of  misguided,  half-baked,  even  though  well-intentioned 
ventures  in  mental  hygiene  and  also  opens  a  wide  field  for 
quacks  and  charlatans  who  are  only  too  ready  to  exploit 
all  possibilities.  Such  a  situation  might  be  compared  to  the 
widespread  national  advertising  of  a  highly  desirable  article 
so  limited  in  production  that  it  could  be  marketed  in  only 
a  few  places;  people  elsewhere,  convinced  by  effective  adver- 
tising of  their  great  need  of  that  particular  thing,  might 
buy  inferior  or  spurious  substitutes. 

THERE  is  a  real  danger  in  a  demand  which  we  cannot 
properly  meet.  And  yet  that  demand  exists.  I  doubt 
that  anything  we  can  do  will  diminish  it.  When  the  public 
wants  something  as  badly  as  it  seems  to  want  mental  hygiene, 
it  is  probably  going  to  get  it  in  some  form  or  other.  The 
greatest  danger  lies  in  permitting  illegitimate  facilities  to 
overrun  the  legitimate.  The  task  of  the  organized  mental- 
hygiene  movement  is  to  look  that  fact  in  the  face  and  to 
deal  with  it  as  best  it  can. 

Already  the  mental- 
hygiene  movement  has 
made  appreciable  progress 
in  removing  many  of  the 
ancient  superstitions  and 
prejudices  which  in  the 
past  surrounded  mental 
illness  and  resulted  in 
abusive  and  inhuman 
treatment  of  the  mentally 
ill.  As  a  result  of  con- 
certed effort  people  are 
now  being  brought  to 
look  upon  mental  disease 
as  comparable  to  physical 

Frank  Hanley  in  Judge        disease,       and       Upon       the 


until    our    ability    to    do       "Say,  Joe,  watch  out  for  an  April  wmber  of  Psychology  for  me"        mentally  ill   as  deserving 
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of  sympathy  and  scientific  treatment  as  much  as  the  physically 
ill.  The  public  is  beginning  to  realize  also  that  mental 
diseases,  like  physical  diseases,  are  subject  to  cure  and  im- 
provement, as  well  as  to  prevention;  that  there  is  no  more 
disgrace  in  going  to  a  mental  specialist  for  treatment  of  a 
mental  or  nervous  condition  than  there  is  in  going  to  an 
orthopedic  surgeon  for  the  treatment  of  a  broken  leg.  In 
creating  that  more  enlightened  attitude,  mental  hygiene  has 
scored  its  greatest  educational  success. 

The  advantages  of  prevention  and  early  treatment  of 
mental  illness  in  frequently  forestalling  serious  breakdowns 
and  long  hospital  treatment,  have  been  sufficiently  shown 
by  results  already  obtained  in  clinical  work  and  private 
practice.  It  is  simply  unthinkable  that  we  can  say  to  people 
who  are  in  genuine  need  of  psychiatric  help:  "It's  just  too 
bad.  We  have  sufficient  facilities  to  help  a  few  of  you  who 
live  in  the  larger  centers;  the  rest  of  you,  for  the  present, 
will  have  to  worry  along  until  you  get  bad  enough  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  state  hospital."  In  psychiatry  we  have  something 
that  some  people  need  desperately.  When  we  read  daily 
of  suicides,  homicides,  and  other  lesser  tragedies  that  result 
from  the  failure  to  secure  adequate  or  proper  treatment  and 
guidance  for  mental  illness,  we  must  know  that  we  cannot 
withhold  from  people  generally  the  advice  that  mental 
troubles  are  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  that  expert  treatment  by 
genuine  psychiatrists  should  be  sought  as  soon  as  the  first 
evidences  of  personality  disturbance  appear.  If  our  organized 
mental  hygiene  facilities  do  nothing  else,  they  must  go  the 
limit  to  see  that  the  best  possible  psychiatric  help  is  available 
in  some  form  or  other  to  everyone  who  seeks  it  and  needs  it. 

TO  be  done  on  a  sufficiently  wide  scale,  this  preventive 
and  early  treatment  program  must  be  largely  a  re- 
sponsibility of  state  mental  hygiene  departments.  Most  of 
these  departments  are  ready  and  willing  and  reasonably 
well  equipped  to  assume  this  responsibility  if  our  legislators 
will  provide  sufficient  appropriations  for  organizing  the  pro- 
gram. Here  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  important  educa- 
tional jobs  that  can  be  undertaken  for  mental  hygiene:  the 
creation  of  a  strong  public  opinion  that  will  make  itself  felt 
by  legislative  bodies  and  lead  to  the  appropriation  of  liberal 
sums  for  community  mental-hygiene  work.  As  to  the  objec- 
tion that  skilled  personnel  is  not  available  in  adequate  num- 
bers to  carry  out  such  a  program,  I  would  say  that  our 
supply  of  trained  workers  will  not  increase  unless  the  de- 
mand keeps  constantly  ahead  of  the  supply.  If  the  project 
is  authorized  it  need  not  be  many  years  in  any  state  until  a 
widespread  chain  of  community  and  traveling  clinics  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment  could  be  staffed  by  reasonably  well 
trained  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  psychiatric  social 
workers. 

Instead  of  calling  an  indefinite  halt  while  we  wait  for 
personnel  and  facilities  to  catch  up,  I  am  certain  that  progress 
lies  in  forging  ahead.  As  to  what  will  happen  if  the  legiti- 
mate mental-hygiene  movement  shuts  its  eyes  to  this  public 
demand,  there  is  little  doubt.  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  in  a  recent  editorial,  tells  us  in  no  uncertain  terms 
what  is  happening  right  now: 

Misinterpretation  [of  mental  hygiene]  is  fostered  for  profit, 
in  every  city  in  this  country,  by  a  great  many  tinkers  with 
human  mentality  who  operate,  unqualified  and  unlicensed,  in 
the  shadow  of  psychiatry.  These  tinkers  cannot  call  them- 
selves psychiatrists  because  they  have  no  medical  degree;  but 


there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  solemnly  glib  practitioner  of 
what  they  safely  call  "psychology"  from  tampering  with  the 
sanity  of  the  neurotic  or  dyspeptic  or  simply  tired  and  lonely 
person  who  falls  into  his  clutches — at  fifty  a  consultation.  New 
York  is  full  of  these  ultra-modern  witch  doctors,  because  it 
is  full  of  tense,  unsunned,  unexercised  people,  with  minds  so 
feverishly  active  that  they  cannot  relax  and  bodies  so  ill-kept 
that  their  nerves  are  always  a-jingle.  It  is  to  these  people 
that  the  quacks,  with  the  Viennese  hotel  stickers  on  their  hand- 
bags for  diplomas,  reveal  their  "maladjustments,"  and  whom 
they  demoralize  and  ruin  with  the  fears  and  horrors  that  they 
conjure  up. 

In  another  sense  mental  hygiene  frequently  is  oversold. 
Some  of  its  would-be  friends  embrace  it  too  eagerly  as  an 
almost  infallible  remedy  for  the  ills  of  humanity  and  make 
extravagant  and  preposterous  claims  for  what  it  can  do. 
This  is  a  form  of  promotion  that  might  well  be  discouraged. 

In  another  and  even  more  serious  way  mental  hygiene 
may  be  oversold,  and  probably  is  being  oversold  at  the 
present  time  through  use  of  the  kind  of  propaganda  which, 
even  among  intelligent,  reasonably  normal  people,  creates 
an  overawareness  of  mental  processes,  and  a  tendency  to 
self-analysis  and  self-excuse  in  psychiatric  terms.  Take,  for 
example,  the  discussion  of  the  difficulties  of  adolescence.  The 
following  incident  comes  from  real  life,  not  a  humorous 
magazine.  A  college  professor's  wife  was  talking  with  her 
only  child,  a  daughter  of  twelve  years.  "Wouldn't  it  be 
lovely,  daughter,"  she  said,  "if  we  were  to  have  a  baby  in 
the  family?"  The  child  puckered  her  brow  and  pondered. 
At  last  she  replied,  "Well,  mother,  I'm  not  so  sure.  You 
know  I  am  getting  into  adolescence.  Don't  you  think  you'll 
have  your  hands  pretty  full  taking  care  of  my  problems?" 

Many  who  pride  themselves  on  "keeping  up"  with 
psychiatric  literature  and  lectures  are  in  real  danger  of  be- 
coming too  conscious  of  their  unconscious.  In  their  self- 
interpretation  or  misinterpretation  of  the  significance  of  all 
that  they  read  and  hear,  suggestible  and  unstable  persons 
can  get  a  seriously  distorted  view  of  themselves  and  their 
problems.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  interpretation  by 
the  layman  of  all  that  is  written  on  the  diseases  and  symp- 
toms of  the  mind  and  nervous  system.  Readers  with  a  taste ' 
for  self-diagnosis  look  within  themselves  for  signs  and 
portents.  They  become  unduly  aware  of  their  own  nervous 
and  mental  mechanisms,  which  doubtless  would  function 
much  better  without  so  much  attention.  They  observe  in 
themselves  what  they  believe  to  be  shortcomings  in  person- 
ality, and  build  up  terrific  feelings  of  inferiority,  if  not  an 
inward  but  unspoken  dread  of  insanity.  Where  then  is 
their  mental  health?  All  too  few  of  those  who  reach  this 
stage  seek  the  help  of  qualified  psychiatrists.  The  rest  either 
worry  along  or  fall  into  the  clutches  of  questionable  practi- 
tioners. In  either  of  the  latter  courses  peril  lies. 

T")  ECENTLY  a  brilliant  young  caricaturist  took  his  own 
jfX  li*e  in  New  York  City.  Apparently  he  was  well  read 
in  the  kind  of  literature  of  which  I  speak.  In  a  self-written 
obituary  he  declared: 

Any  sane  doctor  knows  that  the  reasons  for  suicide  are  in- 
variably psychopathological,  and  the  true  suicide  type  manu- 
factures his  own  difficulties.  ...  I  have  always  had  excellent 
health,  but  since  my  early  childhood  I  have  suffered  from 
melancholia,  which  in  the  last  five  years  has  begun  to  show 
definite  symptoms  of  manic-depressive  insanity.  It  has  pre- 
vented my  getting  anything  like  the  full  value  of  my  talent, 
and  the  past  three  years  had  made  (Continued  on  page  280) 


The  Mosaic  Which  Is  Manchuria 


By  PAUL  MONROE 


QRO  VERB  I  ALLY  the  politician  sits  on  the 
fence   while   the   professor   takes  sides   dog- 
matically.   In  this  case  the  proverbial  attitude 
is    reversed.     The    politicians    have    messed 
things  up  sadly  by  taking  sides  and  starting 
various  partisan  moves;  the  student  must  sit 
on  the  fence.    Perhaps  from  this  vantage  point  he  may  see 
both  sides.    Here  the  comparison  had  better  stop,  since  there 
are  not  only  two  sides,  but  there  are  four  parties  concerned 
with  the  Manchurian  situation,  not  to  mention  the 'interest 
of  the  world  at  large. 

The  chief  need  for  Americans  in  discussing  Manchuria 
is  not  to  assess  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  situation.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  in  this  as  in  all  similar  cases 
there  are  rights  and  wrongs  on  both  or  on  all  sides.  The 
need  rather  is  to  discover  the  facts  which  lie  back  of  and 
are  in  part  at  least,  the  cause  of  the  present  disturbance 
and  will  still  be  of  fundamental  significance  in  the  problem 
which  will  remain  when  the  present  impasse  is  resolved. 

Manchuria,  the  land,  is  a  vast  area  three  times  the  size 
of  California;  in  soil,  climate  and  agricultural  wealth  and 
terrain  similar  to  the  Dakotas  and  the  Central  Northwest 
in  general.  In  sovereignty,  in  general  Manchuria  is  clearly 
Chinese,  but  sovereignty  limited  by  many  treaty  obligations. 
Many  of  these  were  sanctioned  by  the  discredited  and  dis- 
possessed Manchu  government,  but  some  by  early  govern- 
ments of  the  republican  period.  These  governments  are  like- 
wise discredited  and  even  repudiated  by  the  present  national 
government  and  the  various  groups  of  the  Kuomintang.  But 
such  discrediting  is  tied  up  with  the  validity  of  the  present 
or  any  related  government. 

With  reference  to  all  the  parties  involved,  it  may  be 
stated  and  probably  admitted  by  all  that  there  have  been 
violations  both  in  spirit  and  in  letter  of  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. The  situation  is  a 
very  human  one.  The 
various  parties  have  all 
been  accustomed  at  times 
to  resort  to  force  to 
maintain  their  interests. 
The  Chinese  have  been 
unable  to  control  brig- 
andage, which  is  now 
widespread  though  in 
Manchuria  more  spo- 
radic than  in  other  por- 
tions of  China.  They 
have  been  unable  to  re- 
strain the  white  Rus- 
sians from  marauding 
along  the  Chinese  East- 
ern line.  Chinese  and 
Korean  communists 
often  merge  into  bandits 
and  are  often  out  of 
control.  While  revolu- 


Chinese  headlines,  Japanese  headlines,  Russian  head- 
lines— cables  from  Geneva,  Washington,  Tokio,  Nan- 
king and  Moscow — suddenly  the  world  wakes  up  to  a 
hot  spot  that  is  full  of  portents.  Back  of  the  excite- 
ment lies  a  situation  that  has  long  been  simmering.  But 
what  of  the  ingredients  in  its  human  brew?  Professor 
Monroe  writes  informally  of  his  impressions  and  brings 
to  the  writing  such  poise  and  insight  and  knowledge 
of  peoples  as  few  men  possess.  For  in  this  American 
educator  we  have  a  Marco  Polo  of  a  new  sort.  Director 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers'  College,  his 
classroom  is  the  world.  Trustee  of  the  China  Founda- 
tion (Boxer  indemnities),  chairman  of  the  China  In- 
stitute, president  of  the  World  Federation  of  Educa- 
tional Associations,  he  has  been  in  t'he  Orient  half  a 
dozen  times.  He  was  in  Harbin  last  winter  and  will 
be  back  in  the  East  next  year  after  he  has  finished  an 
educational  survey  for  the  government  of  Iraq. 
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tions  of  discontended  or  ambitious  factions  have  been  less 
serious  and  less  frequent  than  in  other  parts  of  China,  they 
have  occurred  occasionally  and  now  with  greater  force  than 
ever.  The  recognized  local  government  has  deliberately  de- 
based its  money  so  as  to  impoverish  the  masses  of  the  people 
and  to  deprive  them  of  the  value  of  their  hard-won  crops. 
Finally,  there  have  been  numerous  instances  of  violence 
against  Japanese  subjects,  at  times  resulting  in  murder  by 
parties  perhaps  uncontrollable  but  at  least  unrestrained  by 
the  constituted  authorities. 

The  Japanese  on  their  part  have  at  times  exceeded  their 
treaty  rights  in  meeting  such  conditions  with  force.  Current 
news  records  enough  instances  to  indicate  that  the  Japanese 
military  have  finally  taken  the  situation  in  hand  and  have 
not  only  suppressed  disorder  but  committed  uncalled-for 
aggressions.  It  seems  from  a  distance  as  though  the  military 
had  gotten  quite  out  of  control  of  the  civil  authorities. 
There  is  now  no  denial  by  Japanese  authorities  of  operation 
of  Japanese  forces  far  outside  the  treaty  territory  and 
rights. 

The  Japanese  are  great  lovers  of  law  and  order  and  re- 
spect for  authority  and  great  believers  in  the  efficacy  of 
force  when  applied  to  suppressing  disorder  in  thought  as  well 
as  in  deed.  The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  quite 
American  in  their  easy,  laissez-faire  policy  in  dealing  with 
disorder,  even  criminality,  especially  when  it  has  a  political 
complexion  and  with  any  excesses  of  easy-going  individualism. 
The  Korean  is  the  inferior  in  dealing  with  any  of  the 
other  parties  and  has  the  easy  secret  resort  to  force  of  those 
having  the  inferiority  complex.  Inflamed  by  ill-treatment, 
deprivation  and  economic  rights,  whether  in  Korea  or 
Manchuria,  inflamed  by  propaganda  similar  to  that  which 
moved  far  more  intelligent  masses  of  people  in  the  West  to 
retaliation  and  excesses,  excited  by  gross  misinformation,  he 

resorted  to  force  and 
cruelties  which  have  re- 
sulted in  actual  excesses, 
when  the  original  inci- 
dent may  have  been 
largely  the  result  of  im- 
agination of  designing 
ones. 

Traditionally,  Man- 
churia, is  undoubtedly 
Chinese  territory.  By 
the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Man- 
chus  had  made  them- 
selves supreme  over  the 
various  wandering  Mon- 
golian tribes,  and  from 
that  vantage  position 
had  conquered  and  elimi- 
nated the  decadent  Ming 
Dynasty  of  China 
proper.  From  that  time 
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A  Japanese  army  proclamation  in  Mu\den 


until  the  Manchus  were  overthrown  by  the  Revolutionists 
in  1911,  Manchuria  was  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Though  the  emigration  of  Chinese  into  Manchuria  had  dur- 
ing periods  been  forbidden  by  the  Manchu  emperors,  yet 
by  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion of  Manchuria  had  come  to  be  about  fourteen  millions. 
Since  the  Revolution  of  1911  frequent  civil  wars  in  China 
south  of  the  Wall,  together  with  flood  and  famine,  have 
constantly  accelerated  this  movement  of  population.  Now 
the  Chinese  population  is  estimated  at  about  thirty-two 
millions  with  perhaps  a  million  Koreans,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Japanese  and  an  almost  equally 
large  number  of  Russians. 

In  territory,  population,  sovereign- 
ty Manchuria  is  Chinese.  But  politi- 
cally the  situation  is  not  so  simple.  Fol- 
lowing the  Revolution,  the  military 
Tuchun,  or  local  feudal  leader,  who 
made  himself  all  forceful  in  Man- 
churia, was  Chang  Tso-Lin.  While 
Chang  no  doubt  had  arisen  from  the 
leadership  of  a  small  body  of  free 
lances,  or  bandits,  he  proved  himself 
an  able,  perhaps  might  be  termed  a 
wise,  leader.  At  least  he  maintained 
order  and  brought  to  Manchuria  a 
greater  degree  of  prosperity  than  that 
enjoyed  by  any  other  region  of  China. 
As  long  as  Chang  refrained  from 
participating  in  the  factional  struggle 
south  of  the  Wall,  Manchuria  fared 
very  well ;  but  from  the  time  ambition 
led  him  to  take  part  in  the  struggle 
for  Peking  (from  1920),  Manchuria 
was  drained  of  resources  to  meet  the 
military  bill.  By  constant  depletion 
of  the  value  of  the  currency  the  Man- 
churian  government  was  able  to  drain 
off  the  product  of  the  laborious  toil 
of  the  peasant. 

Chang  had  the  best  army  of  China, 
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Looking  South   through  the  Great  Wall 


but  the  helpless  peasants  paid  the  bill.  Chang  was 
never  popular  nor  trusted  south  of  the  Wall  and 
the  successive  governments,  whether  at  Peking  or 
Nanking,  were  never  confident  of  his  support. 
Often  he  was  reported  as  pro-Japanese.  Some  ten 
years  ago  the  writer  was  his  guest  at  Mukden 
for  a  few  days.  At  that  time  there  were  many 
rumors  of  the  pro- Japanese  policy  of  Chang,  which 
reputed  rumors  made  him  most  unpopular  with 
the  Chinese  government  and  with  Chinese  public 
opinion  in  general.  I  asked  him  directly  what 
truth  there  was  in  this  pro-Japanese  charge.  His 
reply  was  characteristically  Chinese: 

"Well,  the  Japanese  are  here,  are  they  not?"  I 
assented. 

"They    are    very    forceful,    are    they    not?"     I 
assented. 

"I   have  to  live  with  them   if   I  govern,  do   I 
not?"    Again  I  assented. 

Then  he  said,  "What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
in  my  place?" 

By  general  repute  and  by  observation,  Chang's 
son  and  successor,  "the  young  marshal,"  Chang 
Hsueh-Liang,  is  much  less  amenable  to  Japanese  influence 
than  was  his  father.  By  common  report  at  least,  the 
Japanese  exerted  influence  to  keep  the  young  marshal  if 
not  hostile  to,  at  least,  indifferent  to  the  Nanking  govern- 
ment. The  charge  is  that  they  ordered  him  not  to  recognize 
nor  negotiate  with  the  Nanking  government.  His  answer 
was  to  run  up  the  new  national  flag  over  Mukden,  as  it 
had  never  been  done  before ;  to  make  a  public  avowal  of 
support  of  the  Nanking  government,  and  to  make  his 
military  quarters  at  Tientsin,  where  he  became  a  check 
on  the  anti-Nanking  intentions  if  not  activities  of  the  two 
great  uncertain  quantities,  Yen  Hsi- 
Shan,  the  erstwhile  model  governor, 
and  Feng  Yu-Hsiang,  the  erstwhile 
Christian  general.  Whatever  may  be 
the  facts  of  the  very  complicated 
situation,  the  young  marshal  has  been 
much  less  amenable  to  Japanese  in- 
fluence than  was  the  father.  His  ab- 
sence from  the  province  has  given  op- 
portunity for  weakening  of  the  ad- 
ministration by  all  of  his  enemies,  by 
locally  ambitious  generals  and  by  the 
forces  of  disorder  in  general. 

The  proverbial  Chinese  method  of 
opposition  is  by  passive  resistance.  In 
this  they  are  experts.  When  to  passive 
resistance  is  added  positive  opposition 
and  constant  irritation,  all  within 
legal  limits  but  with  the  purpose  of 
precipitating  an  unacceptable  status, 
the  situation  becomes  most  trying. 
When  that  opposition  is  a  virulent 
one  shot  full  of  passion,  when  the  line 
between  soldiers  and  police  who  main- 
tain authority  and  order,  and  bandits 
who  defy  authority  and  order,  be- 
comes nebulous ;  and  when  this  opposi- 
tion is  met  by  a  continuously  increas- 
ing show  of  force  by  authorities  that 
are  regarded  with  violent  antipathy, 
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the  situation  becomes  dangerous.    So  it  is 
at  present. 

The  Japanese  point  of  view  stresses 
three  attitudes  no  one  of  which  should  be 
difficult  for  Americans  to  understand. 
Naturally  all  three  are  difficult  to  under- 
stand, or  at  least  are  entirely  unacceptable 
to  the  Chinese.  These  are  first,  security, 
threatened  by  a  constantly  disturbed 
neighbor;  second,  the  necessity  of  raw  ma- 
terials; third,  treaty  rights. 

The     geographical      relation      between 
Korea  and  Manchuria  to  Japan   is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  Cuba  and  Mexico  to  the 
United  States.    In  the  past,  powerful  na- 
tions or  supposedly  powerful  and  danger- 
ous    nations    were     in     the     background. 
America's    war   with    Spain   and    Japan's 
war  with  Russia  were  due  to  these  situa- 
tions.    Disturbances   which    continued    in 
Mexico   for  some   years  were  similar   to 
those     which     continue     in     Manchuria, 
though   Russia  in   the   background   makes 
the  Far  Eastern  situation  more  complex  and  serious.    Con- 
tinued disorder  at  one's  door  within  the  borders  of  a  weak 
government   when   powerful   neighboring   governments   and 
even  distant  ones  are  seeking  opportunity  and  pretext  for 
interference,  constitutes  a  dangerous  international  situation. 

Such  is  and  has  been  the  situation  in  Eastern  Asia  now 
for  some  decades.  The  Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894  elimi- 
nated China  from  Korea,  long  her  vassal,  and  left  Japan 
with  a  protectorate  soon  followed  by  complete  absorption. 
Japan  also  claimed  and  secured  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula 
on  the  same  grounds.  She  was  compelled  to  relinquish  this 
territory  only  to  see  it  absorbed  by  Russia  within  three 
years.  Russia's  continued  interference  in  Korea  led  finally 
to  the  Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904-5,  the  re-cessation  of 
the  coveted  peninsula  to  Japan  together  with  the  two 
branches  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  the  ac- 
companying rights  over  a  broad  right  of  way  which  rights 
have  led  to  the  present  controversy.  To  all  of  this  China 
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West  and  East  mingle  incongruously  in  Dairen,  an  important  sea  port 
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Still  predominantly  the  East.    Chinese  signs  in  a  retail  street  in  Mukden 

gave    approval    by    a    subsequent    treaty,    signed    in    1905. 
The  second  interest  of  the  Japanese   is  in   the  supplies 
of    raw   materials,   which   Japan    draws    from    Manchuria. 
Manchuria  has  vast  coal  and  iron  mines.    Though  some  of 
these  have  long  been  worked,  they  have  been  developed  by 
the  Japanese.    Japan's  claim  to  them  is  based  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaties — rights  which  were  inherited   from 
the  defeated  Russians  and  confirmed  to  Japan  in  a  separate 
treaty  with  China.    On  the  basis  of  this  treaty,  right  of 
exploiting  mineral  wealth  along  the  railway  line   and  on 
the  actual  investment  of  capital  and  engineering  skill  which 
has  developed  these,  Japan  has  taken  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  products  of  these  mines  on  terms  very  favorable  to 
herself.     China's   attempt   to   assert    her   interest    in    these 
products  by  increasing  the  export  duty  collectable  at  Dairen 
is  a  constant  source  of  friction.    The  third  great  product  of 
Manchuria  is  the  soy  bean.    This  supplies  the  chief  source 
of  income  of  the  Manchurian  peasant.    Besides  consuming 
a  vast  amount  of   the  bean   and   its  by- 
products,   Japan    draws   a   large    revenue 
from  the  shipment  of  this  crop  over  the 
South  Manchurian  Railway.    Dairen,  the 
terminus  of  the  South  Manchurian  Rail- 
way and  the  Chinese  custom  port  second1 
in  importance,  is  the  chief  port  of  shipment. 
China  is  attempting  to  get  a  share  of 
this  traffic  by  building  a  competent  port 
(Hulutao),  but  more  especially  by  build- 
ing   a    network    of    railways    throughout 
Manchuria.    The  treaty  of  1902  forbade 
the  building  by  the  Chinese  of  lines  com- 
peting with  the  South  Manchurian  Rail- 
way, but  unfortunately  drew  no  accepted 
definition  of  a  competing  line.    This  fur- 
nishes a  constant  source  of  irritation   to 
both   sides.     In   some   of   these   rail   lines 
built  by  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  have 
furnished  much  of  the  capital,  so  they  re- 
tain   some    control.     This,    in    fact,    ex- 
plains some  of  the  difficulty  now  occurring 
around  Tsi-Tsihar. 
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This  elderly  Chinese  smo\es  his  pipe  contentedly  in  the  doorway  of  his  home 

The  treaty  rights  on  which  Japan  bases  her  claims  are 
those  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  of  1905.  The  following  one 
with  China  (1905)  and  these  as  extended  by  the  treaty 
of  1915.  By  the  famous  twenty-one  demands  of  1915  Japan 
extended  the  twenty-five-year  lease  of  the  Liao-Tung  Pen- 
insula for  ninety-nine  years,  and  the  shorter  leases  of  the 
railway  and  zones  for  a  similar  period.  Japan  also  had  the 
right  to  police  these  railway  zones  and  adjacent  properties 
by  military  police  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand.  Japan 
claims  she  has  not  as  yet  exceeded  this  force. 

Russia's  interests  are  the  traditional  ones  of  Russia.  First, 
is  the  desire  for  access  to  the  ocean  with  ports  that  are  not 
winter-bound.  Second  is  the  urge  to  territorial  expansion 
which  the  Russians  have  always  had.  Americans  should 
understand  this  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Russian  are 
probably  the  greatest  exemplars  of  this  race  emotion  among 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  It  is  probable  that  the  territorial 
expansion  of  the  Russians  has  gone  on  more  rapidly  since 
the  Revolution  than  before  and  that  vast  territories,  es- 
pecially in  Central  and  Southwestern  Asia,  have  been  added 


to  the  Soviet  control.  This  ex- 
tension has  also  happened  in 
Outer  Mongolia  and  some  "peace- 
ful" penetration  is  taking  place  in 
Manchuria.  Here  the  situation  is 
greatly  complicated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  perhaps  two  hundred 
thousand  white  Russians  who  find 
here  the  precarious  refuge  denied 
elsewhere. 

Russia  has  long  held  the  Chi- 
nese Eastern  Railway  in  which 
China  as  well  as  Russia  invested 
large  sums  of  money.  When  after 
the  Revolution  Russia  gave  up 
her  concessions  in  China  proper 
and  her  treaty  rights  of  extra- 
territoriality, she  retained  her 
financial  (and  along  with  this  her 
strategic)  interests  in  the  Chinese 
Eastern.  This  line  crosses  north- 
ern Manchuria,  almost  one  thou- 
sand miles  in  length,  and  forms 
the  string  to  the  bow  of  which 
the  Trans-Siberian  proper  and 
the  Amur  River  form  the  arc. 
While  the  line  reverts  to  China 
without  payment  in  1956  and  the 
Chinese  have  the  right  to  repur- 
chase at  any  time,  neither  rights 
have  any  effective  significance  at 
present.  China  charges  that  Rus- 
sia uses  this  line  as  a  basis  for 
Soviet  propaganda.  Common  re- 
port at  Harbin,  the  railway  head- 
quarters, bear  this  out.  But  two 
years  ago  when  China  attempted 
to  assert  her  rights  of  control  by 
discharging  Russian  officials  and 
backed  up  her  policy  with  force, 
Russia  countered  with  arms  also. 
The  Chinese  forces  were  com- 
pletely demoralized.  Common  re- 
port gave  the  Russian  strength  as 

about  five  thousand,  and  the  Chinese  as  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  negotiations  to  settle  these  disputed  questions 
are  still  being  carried  on  in  Moscow. 

While  "common  report"  is  the  most  trustworthy  source 
of  information  in  this  region,  just  how  trustworthy  it  is 
can  be  gauged  by  any  reader.  But  whatever  account  com- 
mon report  gives,  it  is  obvious  that  Russia  has  great  material 
interests,  great  ambitions  in  these  regions;  and  that  she  is 
willing  to  play  a  long-time  game  but  will  not  see  her  inter- 
ests thwarted.  These  interests  include  a  strategic  line  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  which  the  Chinese  Eastern  gives  and  the 
Trans-Siberian  does  not ;  and  second,  eventually,  some  warm- 
water  outlet  to  the  sea  which  again  Vladivostok,  the  terminus 
of  the  Trans-Siberian,  is  not.  To  these  ancient  ambitions 
has  recently  been  added  that  of  Soviet  propaganda.  That 
communism  furnishes  a  genuine  motivation  to  her  idealists 
and  if  not  a  genuine  at  least  always  an  ostensible  motive 
for  her  officials,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  the  genuineness  of 
it  as  well  as  the  strategy  of  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  West. 
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Whether  Japan  and  Russia 
shall  work  together  depends  upon 
the  material  advantages  to  each  at 
any  given  time.  To  the  writer 
the  one  totally  inharmonious  clash 
of  color  in  all  this  mosaic  is  that 
between  Russia  and  Japan. 
Neither  'is  apt  to  give  any  major 
considerations  to  China's  primary 
rights  or  to  China's  political  or 
military  power.  The  only  ulti- 
mate force  that  each  is  apt  to  rec- 
ognize is  the  military  prowess  of 
the  other,  and  the  moral  power 
of  public  opinion  of  the  Western 
world;  and  perhaps  its  economic 
pressure,  if  in  any  hypothetical 
state  the  West  could  ever  possess 
enough  unity  to  apply  it. 

The  Koreans  have  long  been 
residents  of  Manchuria.  In  fact 
the  present  boundary  line  was  es- 
tablished only  in  1907.  Probably 
one  million  Koreans  now  live  un- 
der Chinese  protection,  yet  are 
mostly  Japanese  citizens.  Most  of 
them  live  in  the  territory  adjacent 
to  Korea  but  many  are  scattered 
over  Manchuria,  engaged  in 
rice  farming  in  which  the  Man- 
churian  Chinese  have  no  skill  or 
interest.  A  very  considerable  ele- 
ment in  the  Korean  population 
are  undesirables  who  find  living 
under  the  strict  government  of 
the  Japanese  in  Korea  proper  not 
congenial.  There  are  said  to  be 
many  communists  among  these 
who  unite  with  the  Chinese  com- 
munists to  produce  trouble.  The 
vast  majority,  however,  are  peace- 
ful, industrious  and  very  ignorant 
peasants.  These  have  taken  the 
marsh  lands  unsuitable  for  other 
purposes,  which  the  Chinese  in  these  regions  have  not  the 
skill  to  till,  and  reduced  them  to  rice  tillage.  In  so  doing, 
however,  they  are  exposed  to  the  cupidity  of  more  powerful 
neighbors  or  officials. 

The  most  serious  of  these  are  the  two  mentioned,  the 
inability  of  civilian  Japan  to  control  its  military  and  the 
inability  of  any  Chinese  government  to  maintain  order,  sup- 
press banditry,  control  military  factions  and  prevent  out- 
breaks of  mob  emotion,  or  in  general  so  to  control  the  pop- 
ulation as  to  secure  observance  of  any  international  agree- 
ments entered  into. 

There  are  several  other  disturbing  factors.  One  is  the 
unreliability  of  news.  The  local  press  of  all  factions  in 
the  disturbed  area  is  notoriously  unreliable.  Even  the  repu- 
table papers  throughout  the  Orient  are  apt  to  take  much 
of  their  news  from  these  same  sources.  One  paper  copies 
from  another,  which  gives  the  stamp  of  truth  to  any  wild 
rumor  which  the  reporter  may  have  picked  up  from  the 
inflamed  imagination  of  a  partisan.  Some  exaggerations  are 
deliberately  manufactured  and  printed.  In  other  words, 
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A  Chinese  coolie  woman  of  Tvjorth  China  and  her  baby 


designing  propaganda  may  be  at  work.  In  Korea  in  particu- 
lar, and  to  a  less  extent  in  some  Chinese  cities,  the  extras 
of  the  local  press  are  but  small  handbills  sold  for  the 
smallest  coin  and  notoriously  unreliable.  Through  a  sufficient 
amount  of  repetition  many  of  these  rumors  get  into  circula- 
tion as  foreign  news. 

Racial  prejudices  are  now  inflamed  and  play  no  small 
part.  Koreans,  once  subject  to  China,  now  subject  to  Japan, 
are  not  averse  to  evening  the  two  scores  at  once.  Japanese 
military  and  political  arrogance  and  Chinese  cultural  ar- 
rogance offset  each  other  in  many  situations.  The  keen- 
ness of  economic  pressure  and  the  very  great  economic  suf- 
fering on  the  part  of  many  accentuate  these  antagonisms. 

The  incident  at  Wamposhan  last  July  which  precipitated 
all  of  the  present  trouble  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  un- 
fortunate incidents  which  go  on  continually.  This  one,  be- 
cause of  newspaper  exaggeration,  became  an  international 
incident.  A  group  of  Korean  peasants  agreed  to  take  over 
a  tract  of  swamp  land  at  a  given  price  from  a  group  of 
Chinese  dealers,  the  right  to  drain  (Continued  on  page  285) 
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Germany  is  the  heart  of  Europe.   There's  no  recovery  for  the  body  as  long  as  the  heart  is  ailing 


German  Stress 


By  ERNST  JACKH 


HET   me   begin  with  a   question :     Have  you 
ever   asked   yourself   who,    during   the   past 
thirteen  years  in  Germany,  have  taken  the 
place  of  Bismarck,  founder  of  the  German 
Empire,  who   for  decades  combined   within 
himself    the    powers    of    Prussian    minister- 
president  and  German  chancellor?     The  Weimar  Consti- 
tution of   the   present   German   Republic   particularly   sep- 
arated these  two  posts,  taking  special  care  about  the  filling 
of  them,  in  Prussia  as  well  as  in  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public.    Now  two  successors  of  the  Prussian  conservative 
national  Junker  Bismarck  are  the  leaders  of  those  two  great 
parties  which  precisely  because  of  their  internationalism  were 
persecuted  for  decades  under  the  Bismarck  political  policy, 
and  consequently  under  the  new  conditions  have  come  into 
their  present  dominant  position — the  Social  Democratic  and 
the  Catholic  Centrist  Parties. 

The  man  who  has  represented  the  Social-Democratic 
movement  in  Prussia  during  these  thirteen  years  is  Prime- 
Minister  Dr.  Otto  Braun,  a  former  agricultural  worker  but 
a  born  statesman,  who  most  probably  some  day  will  be  Ger- 
many's Reichspresident.  He  dominates  the  coalition  of 
Weimar  together  with  that  combination  of  Democrats  and 


outstanding  statesman.  All  world-politicians  who  have  had 
dealings  with  him — -Stimson,  MacDonald,  Mussolini,  Laval 
— have  expressed  to  me  their  recognition  of  him  as  of  a 
new  type,  so  outstanding  and  strong  that  even  a  leader  of 
the  Nationalistic  opposition  has  described  Briining  as  "the 
first  leader  since  Bismarck!"  So  outstanding,  so  confidence- 
inspiring,  that  even  the  Protestant  part  of  the  German  peo- 
ple feel  no  hostility  toward  him  as  a  Catholic,  but  recognize 
him  as  a  national  and  international  figure  and  follow  him. 

The  very  nationalistic  and  conservative  Bismarck  then  has 
been  replaced  by  leaders  of  parties  internationalistic  and  for- 
merly of  revolutionary  tendencies.  What  does  this  signify? 
It  means  a  complete  transformation  of  the  old  Germany 
into  a  new  mentality,  arising  out  of  the  new  international 
problems  which  fate  has  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  Ger- 
many ;  out  of  the  necessity  to  become  the  laboratory  of  new 
ideas.  Or,  to  put  it  more  explicitly,  the  laboratory  for  the 
first  practical  attempt  to  put  into  practice  the  old  ideas— 
especially  the  idea  of  international  inter-dependence  and 
mutual  assistance. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  these  tw«  great 
parties,  on  the  basis  of  the  world-outlook,  should  lead  Ger- 
many  in    this   direction.      The    Social-Democrats   and    the. 
Catholic  Centrists  are  not  committed  to  an  economic  pro- 


Catholics  which  even  the  plebiscite  last  August  of  parties      . 

from  the  Communists  at  one  end  to  the  Hitlerites  at  the      gram  but  to  a  world  philosophy;  the  first  to  a  faith  in  the 
other,   could   not   dis-  international    power    of 

locate.  Prussia  is  two 
thirds  of  all  Germany 
and  the  party  control- 
ling Prussia  controls 
Germany — if  necessary 
by  its  police-troops. 
There  is  hardly  a  prime 
minister  in  the  whole 
world  so  powerful  as  to 


have  kept  his  portfolio 
without  interruption,  to 
have  controlled  such  a 
parliamentary  majority, 
through  many  elections 
all  these  stormy  thirteen 
years. 

And  in  Germany: 
throughout  these  same 
years  all  chancellors 
have  been  either  Social- 
Democrats  or  Catholic 
Centrists — up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  election  of 
Dr.  Heinrich  Briining 
(Centrist)  who,  sup- 
ported by  Social-Demo- 
crats, Democrats  and 
part  of  tke  Conserva- 
tives, has  become  an 


Garet  Garrett  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  has 
been  painting  a  picture  of  a  couchant  Germany  ready 
to  spring.  The  Hitlerites  and  steel  helmets  add  their 
chorus.  Yet  other  observers  tell  of  a  Germany  flat  on 
her  back,  overpowered  by  such  unemployment  and 
business  depression  as  will  make  this  the  blackest  win- 
ter in  her  history.  The  German  situation  lies  back  of 
the  Hoover  moratorium,  the  British  upheaval,  and  the 
French  Premier's  visit  lies  close  to  the  crossways  that 
confront  the  world. 

But  what  of  the  forces  for  peace,  for  security,  for 
revival,  for  western  democracy  imbedded  in  the  new 
republic?  "What  can  Americans  do  in  understanding 
and  in  action,"  we  asked  of  a  man  above  others  worth 
listening  to,  who  happens  to  be  here  in  this  country — 
a  man  vivid  in  speech  and  idealism,  big  in  things  of  the 
spirit — a  friend  to  Ebert  and  Hindenburg,  to  Strese- 
mann  and  Curtius — friend  to  Briand,  MacDonald, 
Mussolini  and  Benes — Dr.  Jackh  is  founder  and  leader 
of  three  of  the  most  significant  organizations  which 
have  come  into  existence  in  Germany  since  the  war, 
the  German  League  of  Nations  Union,  the  Peace 
Academy  and  the  Hochschule  fur  Politik — which  The 
Manchester  Guardian  has  called  "the  most  famous  and 
illustrious  institution  in  Europe." 
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capitalism  and  its  com- 
pensating balance,  the 
social  forces;  the  second 
to  faith  in 
national 
Christianity. 


the    inter- 
power     of 


STRANGE  as  it 
may  appear,  this 
union  of  international 
tendencies  is  assisted 
and  strengthened  by  the 
national,  moral  and 
military  authority  of 
the  former  imperial 
field-marshal,  Paul  von 
Hindenburg,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic, 
the  eighty-four-year-old 
symbol  of  German 
unity.  But  these  are  the 
facts.  This  Hinden- 
burg, Bruning  and 
Braun  form  a  trium- 
virate which  on  the 
basis  of  the  democratic 
Constitution  of  Weimar 
guarantees  peace  and 
order  and  recovery:  the 
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maintenance  of  which  is  assured,  however,  by  the  influence 
which  is  wielded  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  which 
I  will  discuss  later.  Hindenburg,  with  the  personal  and 
political  authority  of  the  national  hero,  supports  the  Briin- 
ing-Braun  policy  of  internationalism  not  only  because  of  per- 
sonal confidence  in  these  two  men.  Braun  is  his  East-Prus- 
sian neighbor  and  hunting-companion.  With  Briining,  who 
comes  from  Westphalia,  Hindenburg  is  united  by  a  war- 
comradeship  from  the  time  when  the  volunteer  officer  Briin- 
ing distinguished  himself  and  his  machine-gun  section  was 
especially  mentioned  and  praised  by  Hindenburg  in  the  army 
reports.  (It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  two  East-Prussians,  most  of  Germany's 
statesmen  are  from  the  West  and  South,  that  section  of 
Germany  which  is  culturally  the  oldest  political  territory, 
since  the  days  when  Germany's  emperors  governed  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  German  nations  down  into  Italy  and 
Sicily,  before  East  Prussia  was  either  Christianized  or  civil- 
ized.) These  aspects  are,  however,  not  the  deciding  factors; 
the  point  is  that  Hindenburg  has  also  the  vision  and  the 
courage  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  realities  of  a  new  era, 
wherein  mutual  interdependence  and  compensating  balances 
are  the  main  factors. 

THE  German  leadership  and  the  majority  of  the  German 
people  recognize  with  steadily  increasing  clarity  the  fact 
that  the  World  War  has  initiated  a  new  history;  for  the  first 
time  a  world  history.  All  former  history  was  that  of  na- 
tional groups.  The  war  was  not  only  the  "Great"  War, 
it  was  a  common  experience  of  all  humanity.  It  involved 
the  result  of  technical  discoveries  and  inventions  brought 
about  through  the  new  world-unity.  And  it  was  the  first 
recognition,  and  the  beginning  of  understanding  of  that 
unity.  This  war  represents  at  once  birth-travail  (Geburts- 
schmerz)  and  birth-help  (Geburtshelfer). 

In  retribution  for  the  World  War  we  now  have  a  world 
crisis.  There  is  no  nation  able  to  settle  a  problem  alone. 
Nor  is  there  any  world-problem  which  can  be  solved  sep- 
arately from  the  other  world  problems.  This  is  why  the 
French  prime  minister,  Laval,  the  British  prime  minister, 
MacDonald,  had  to  go  to  Washington  to  see  President 
Hoover.  This  is  why  Briining,  MacDonald,  Laval,  Musso- 
lini, Mellon,  Stimson  have  exchanged  visits  at  London, 
Berlin,  Paris,  Rome.  This  is  what  Briining  had  in  mind 
when  he  said  to  me,  "What  Europe  needs  is  a  regular  weekly 
discussion  among  its  statesmen."  In  other  words,  to  quote 
from  Benjamin  Franklin,  "We  hang  together,  or  we  hang — 
separately."  So  do  reparations,  war  debts,  disarmament, 
hang  together.  The  Washington  conversations  between  Mr. 
Hoover  and  M.  Laval  have  for  the  first  time  recognized 
and  formally  confirmed  these  relationships. 

THIS  new  era  of  "World  War,"  "world  crisis,"  "world 
court,"  League  of  Nations,  "International  Bank,"  "In- 
ternational Labor  Office,"  of  "broadcasting  and  stratosphere" 
(words  and  concepts  non-existent  twenty  years  ago) — this 
new  world,  is  the  result  of  a  century  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical conquest  of  the  cosmos  by  mankind  since  Benjamin 
Franklin's  exploits  with  electricity;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
the  cause  of  a  practically  unconscious  as  well  as  conscious 
transformation  of  the  human  spirit.  Even  before  the  World 
War  this  transformation  was  sensed  by  the  German  econ- 
omist and  philosopher  Walter  Rathenau: 


Nothing  will  be  forthcoming  of  itself;  everything  will  have 
to  be  created  anew  by  indefatigable  work.  Our  way  of  life 
will  be  new;  our  economics,  our  social  structure  and  the  form 
of  the  state  will  be  new.  So  also  will  the  relations  of  the  states 
be  new — world  intercourse  and  politics!  Our  science  will  be 
new,  and  even  our  language. 

The  new  words  and  phrases  which  I  have  cited  above 
also  illustrate  the  last  recognition  and  comment;  the  German 
philosopher  Max  Scheler  went  so  far  as  to  say: 

The  fundamental  difference  separating  this  new  era  of  a  new 
world  history  from  the  past  two  thousand  years  of  Christianity 
is  as  great  as,  or  perhaps  still  greater  than,  the  difference  be- 
tween Christianity  and  early  Greece.  Not  only  are  institutions 
and  the  mass  of  mankind  changed,  but  man  himself,  his  ideals, 
his  thinking  and  his  spirit. 

It  is  not  so  different  from  what  President  Grant  in  1873 
foresaw  when  he  said: 

Commerce,  education  and  rapid  transit  of  thought  and  mat- 
ter by  telegraph  and  steam  will  change  everything.  I  believe 
that  our  Great  Maker  is  preparing  the  world,  in  his  own  good 
time,  to  become  one  nation,  when  armies  and  navies  will  no 
longer  be  required. 

Notice  that  here  he  recognized  and  expressed  the  dual 
change — both  in  technical  development  and  in  ideas.  Here 
we  have  an  indication  of  the  characteristics  of  this  new  era. 
Mutual  interdependence  through  technical  development  and 
ideas,  and  the  compensating  balance  in  all  fields.  .  .  .  Of  new 
iclationships  between  space  and  time  in  physics  (the  rela- 
tivity theory  of  Einstein)  ;  between  electrons  and  protons 
(the  atomic  theory  of  Planck)  ;  between  body  and  soul,  con- 
scious and  unconscious  (the  psychoanalysis  of  Freud,  Jung, 
Adler)  ;  between  tones  and  part-tones  (the  new  atonal 
music).  A  new  relativity  and  relationship — socially  (be- 
tween capitalism  and  socialism);  economically,  politically; 
between  mankind  as  generations  and  sexes,  as  individuals  and 
collective  groups ;  between  states  and  peoples  and  races,  their 
minorities  and  majorities.  A  new  relativity  and  relationship 
between  the  parts  of  the  world  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 
.  .  .  And  so  on.  And  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  something 
accidental.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  something  taking  place  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  cosmic  law.  For  the  first  time  in  all  history 
a  joint  event,  a  team-work  of  personalities  of  all  nations. 

IN  such  a  new  world,  of  mutual  interdependence  in  all 
and  everything,  the  New  Germany,  because  of  its  unique 
position,  somewhat  like  Palestine,  is  that  laboratory  for  ex- 
perimenting in  international  interdependence.  As  in  a  former 
issue  of  Survey  Graphic,1  I  again  set  forth  four  fundamental 
conditions  of  Germany: 

First,  Germany  is  the  most  internationally  located  country, 
without  natural  protection  by  sea  or  mountain. 

Second,  Germany  is  the  most  internationally  placed  people 
without  national  boundaries  for  her  population  which  is  com- 
posed from  practically  all  of  the  neighboring  peoples. 

Third,  Germany  is  the  most  internationally  isolated  state 
without  national  defense  and  without  political  treaties  or  al- 
liances. 

Fourth,  Germany  is  the  most  internationally  dependent  eco- 
nomic unit  because  of  lack  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 
and  of  excessive  war  and  post-war  indebtedness  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  to  export. 

This  is  the  practical  meaning  of  the  metaphor,  "Germany 
is  the  heart  of  Europe."  In  1926  the  American  section  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  emphasized  an- 
other aspects  of  this  situation:  (Contiued  on  page  283) 

')  Survey  Graphic,  February  1929.  The  New  Germany.  Article,  The 
Spirit  of  the  New  Germany,  by  Ernst  Jackh.  50  cents  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 


GANDHI 

at  the 
ROUND  TABLE 

By  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 

Wells,  Bertrand  Russell,  Chesterton,  premi- 
ers and  publishers — there's  a  Canterbury  pil- 
grimage of  visitors — a  backwash  of  Puritans — 
who  speak  to  us  in  our  common  English  tongue. 
But  the  man  who  has  interpreted  modern 
Britain  to  literally  thousands  of  Americans  in 
ways  they  "get"  is  S.  K.  Ratcliffe.  He's  known 
and  wanted  at  city  clubs  and  forums  and 
women's  clubs  and  colleges  and  churches  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  another.  But  Mr. 
Ratcliffe  knew  his  India  before  he  knew  his 
United  States,  as  editor  of  The  New  Statesman 
of  Calcutta.  And  here  he  writes  of  the  negotia- 
tions in  London  from  that  background.  In  a  suc- 
ceeding article  he  will  take  up  the  social  situa- 
tion facing  the  new  government  at  Westminster 
after  the  amazing  election  that  leaves  a  Socialist 
premier  at  10  Downing  Street  and  a  tremen- 
dous Conservative  majority  on  the  benches 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster. 


•N  American  friend  of  mine  was 
traveling  from  Bombay  to  Eng-  Gandhi 
land  shortly  before  the  Round 
Table.  Among  his  fellow-travelers  were  a 
number  of  the  Indian  delegates  whose  pres- 
ence on  board  gave  an  added  interest  to  the 
radio  news  about  the  conference.  One  day  the  announce- 
ment came  that  arrangements  were  being  made  for  Mahatma 
Gandhi  to  visit  certain  typical  cotton  towns  in  Lancashire, 
whose  trade  with  the  Orient  has  been  admittedly  damaged 
to  an  alarming  extent  by  the  Indian  boycott.  My  friend 
was  struck  by  the  anger  of  the  English  people  on  board  the 
P.  &  O.  liner,  and  by  their  prediction  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  the  Mahatma  were  foolhardy  enough  to  show 
himself  among  the  mill  workers.  Gandhi  in  Lancashire, 
they  asserted,  would  probably  be  lynched ! 

Seated  among  a  few  disciples  in  the  house  overlooking 
Hyde  Park  that  was  lent  to  him  by  a  wealthy  Indian  for 
his  London  headquarters,  Mr.  Gandhi  spoke  to  me  with 
keen  delight  of  two  things  in  particular — the  overflowing 
welcome  given  to  him  in  the  cotton  towns,  and  the  wonder- 
ful friendliness  shown  by  everyone  in  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
don where,  in  the  settlement  house  presided  over  by  Muriel 
Lester,  he  has  been  provided  with  a  quiet  refuge  throughout 
his  stay. 

When  he  related  his  experiences  in  London  and  the 
North  we  informed  him  that  they  contained  no  matter  at 
all  for  surprise.  British  people  who  have  lived  for  a  long 
time  on  the  outskirts  of  Empire  are  apt  to  forget  all  they 
ever  knew  about  the  character  and  behavior  of  their  fellow- 
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countrymen  at  home.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  North 
of  England  and  its  workers  could  have  had  a  moment's 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Mahatma's  reception.  These 
are  amongst  the  jolliest  and  kindliest  people  in  the  world, 
and  what  they  do  not  know  about  sportsmanlike  feeling  is 
certainly  not  worth  mentioning  . 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  say  about  Mr.  Gandhi  in 
England  is  that  as  a  human  being  he  fulfils  the  highest  ex- 
pectation. How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise?  His  is  an 
entirely  integrated  personality.  He  has  laid  down  for  him- 
self a  way  of  life  and  is  scrupulously  faithful  to  it.  His 
attitude  and  manner  and  his  relation  to  all  the  people  he 
meets  are  in  accord  with  the  faith  by  which  he  lives.  No 
man  in  the  world,  perhaps,  has  come  into  close  contact  with 
a  greater  number  of  men  and  women,  and — let  us  not  for- 
get— the  happenings  of  an  extremely  varied  career  have 
made  him,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  a  citizen  of  the  world.  It 
seems  to  me,  in  a  word,  that  on  the  personal  side  his  visit 
to  England  could  not  have  been  less  than  a  triumph. 

The  second  Round  Table  makes  a  striking  contrast  to  its 
predecessor.  A  year  ago  the  stage  was  superbly  set.  There 
was  a  royal  opening  with  the  speeches  broadcast  over  the 
world.  There  were  plenary  sessions  with  full-dress  de- 
bates; fine  orations  which  the  correspondents  cabled  at  sur- 
prising length.  India  in  London  made  a  world  spectacle. 
Anyone  may  see  that  if  Mr.  Gandhi  had  been  at  St.  James's 
Palace  last  winter  the  sensation  (Continued  on  page  274) 
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Los  Pastores 


By  IVAH  E.  DEERING 


"I  love  Pastores.  It  is  better  for  me  than  ten  operas.  It 
belongs  to  the  Mexican  people." 

IT  was  a  clear,  crisp  California  night.    Into 
the  dim  street  the  windows  of  the  San  Diego 
Neighborhood   House  shone   bright   and   in- 
viting.   Making    our    way    through    a    door 
close-packed  with  people,  we  entered  a  small, 
intimate,    homelike   auditorium.     About    the 
walls  and  at  every  window  stood  long  palm  branches.    A 
slightly  raised  platform  at  one  end  was  a  bower  of  shrubs 
glittering  with  tinsel,  and  in  the  midst  an  altar  on  which 
were  grouped  tiny  images  of  the  Holy  Family.    Through 
the  hall,   filled   to  overflowing  with    Mexican   families  to- 
gether with  a  few  American  friends,  ran  a  low  and  happy 
murmur.    Fathers,  mothers,  children,  tiny  toddling  babies 
filled  every  corner,  chatting  together,  calling  across  the  hall. 
Then  an  absolute  silence  as  an  announcer  came  forward 
and  with  many  motions  of  hands  explained  in  Spanish  all 
that  was  to  come.    A  small  boy  leaned  against  the  bricks 
of  the  fireplace,  hands  in  pockets,  mouth  open,  eyes  on  the 
door.    A  spirit  of  reverent  stillness  pervaded  the  assembly; 
a  hush  fell  as  the  company  of  players  filed  in  singing  of  the 
Star  in  the  East  and  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

In  traditional  costumes,  fantastic  to  our  American  con- 
ception of  the  characters  represented,  they  wandered  on  to 
the  stage.  No  music  to  accompany  their  singing  except  the 
jingle  of  the  bells  and  ornaments  on  the  shepherds'  staves. 
Long,  interminably  long,  with  much  gesturing;  something 
of  the  church  ritual  evident  in  intonation  and  attitude. 
And  with  all  a  simplicity  and  sincerity  which  made  of  the 
play  a  sacrament.  Yet  the  hermit  with  his  shaggy  beard, 
and  Bartola,  the  lazy  one,  drew  shouts  of  laughter  from  the 
audience— understanding  and  courteous  laughter  always. 
No  one  cared  that  cues  were  passed  openly  from  one  to 
another  of  the  actors;  cues  are  always  given  openly  on  the 
Mexican  stage. 

THE  story,  as  I  received  it  from  the  picture  and  from 
the  few  phrases  my  untrained  ear  could  catch,  was  the 
old,  old  story  of  the  shepherds  (Los  Pastores)  who  follow 
the  Star  and,  finding  the  Babe,  worship,  bringing  gifts.  The 
traditional  variation  was  the  introduction  of  the  struggle 
of  the  angel  Michael  with  Lucifer.  For  two  and  a  half  hours 
the  story  progressed.  Only  the  American  guests  were  rest- 
less before  the  actors,  in  procession,  finally  moved  out  sing- 
ing to  the  kitchen,  where  bunuelos  (cakes  like  fritters)  and 
syrup  were  served  them.  Had  it  been  the  first  night  the 
actors  would  have  proceeded  to  the  church  for  midnight 
mass.  But  tonight,  after  the  supper,  all  went  quietly  to 
their  homes  and  the  audience  spoke  softly  as  they  left  the 
hall. 

Something  in  the  scene  gripped  us  who  saw  Los  Pastores 
for  the  first  time.  Even  before  we  knew  that  one  of  the 


players  had  come  many  miles  for  rehearsals,  had  lost  his 
position  because  of  his  absence  from  home  and  been  cared 
for  by  Mexican  friends  in  San  Diego,  we  sensed  devotion 
in  all  who  participated.  Later  we  learned  that  one  of  the 
older  men  could  neither  read  nor  write  but  had  pieced  to- 
gether from  boyhood  memories  one  whole  section  of  the 
play.  The  lines,  together  with  the  songs,  he  had  dictated 
to  a  stenographer.  Naturally  he  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  drama.  For  Los  Pastores  is  not  a  drama  written  by 
one  person  and  so  preserved,  to  be  produced  by  accomplished 
actors.  It  has  been  a  part  of  the  peasant  life  of  Mexico  for 
so  many  generations  that  no  one  knows  when  it  began. 
Some  lines  seem  to  refer  to  old  Spanish  days  and  have  been 
kept  after  their  significance  has  been  long  lost. 

IN  no  two  sections  of  Mexico  will  the  lines  ever  be  the 
same.  Hence  it  is  only  by  tremendous  labor  that  anything 
has  been  preserved  which  may  be  called  Mexican  folk  lore. 
A  book  called  Los  Pastores,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Qompany  for  the  American  Folk  Lore  Society,  has  been 
helpful,  but  the  real  sources  of  the  play  have  ever  been  the 
memories  of  the  people  of  Mexico.  The  San  Diego  Neigh- 
borhood House  has  in  manuscript  the  various  sections  which 
they  have  gathered  together. 

In  the  effort  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  intangible 
atmosphere  of  reality  which  persists  throughout  the  fantastic 
and  stilted  rendition  of  the  play,  we  have  spent  much  time 
with  the  guiding  genius  of  the  Mexicans,  Mrs.  Wilfrida 
Brackett,  herself  a  Mexican,  in  the  little  milk  station  where 
she  serves  her  people. 

It  was  here  that  her  own  story  came  to  us  that  January 
day  some  years  ago.  With  real  humility  we  approached  the 
busy  little  room.  In  our  minds  was  contrasted  Los  Pastores, 
as  we  had  felt  and  seen  it,  and  the  general  conception  of 
the  Mexican  as  we  know  him  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  seen  the  Mexican  workman  brought  here  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  American  capital;  we  have  seen  the 
careworn,  slovenly  woman  at  her  kitchen  stove.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  Mexican  child  at  school  and  at  play  in 
our  land.  We  have  seen  him  always  at  a  disadvantage — 
a  stranger  in  a  land  of  new  customs  and  over-many  de- 
mands. Under  the  stress  of  his  effort  at  adjustment,  much 
of  his  spontaneity  and  joy  has  been  crushed  out.  Here  and 
there  however  exists  a  person  who  has  known  and  under- 
stood, and  persisted  in  the  attempt  to  keep  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful old  customs  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  Mexican  and 
through  him  the  life  of  all  of  us  in  the  United  States. 
Among  these  courageous  souls  I  shall  always  think  of  Mrs. 
Brackett,  as  she  goes  about  her  simple  service  to  her  people. 

Into  the  tiny  clinic  room  at  Neighborhood  House  we 
slipped  and  sat  watching  the  little  faces  brighten  as  they 
came  for  help  or  advice.  At  last  she  was  free  for  a  moment 
and  dropped  wearily  but  happily  into  a  chair.  Her  own 
words,  halting  in  her  effort  to  tell  us  of  her  faith  in  and 
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her  efforts  for  Los  Pastores,  will  perhaps  convey  something 
of  the  history  but  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  miracle  play. 

"Your  childrenes  well?  Yes?  And  you  yourself?  You 
want  me  to  tell  of  Los  Pastores.  Very  well.  I  tell  you 
why  I  like  to  give  the  Pastores:  it  is  a  holy  play;  every 
word  is  sacred. 

"My  grandmother  and  her  sister  raised  me  in  the  moun- 
tains of  San  Andreas.  These  two  old  ladies  go  every  year 
to  make  Pastores.  .  .  .  No  movies  then ;  no  candles,  either. 
We  used  the  pine  [torch]. 

"Only  one,  two  persones  know  to  read  and  write.  One 
lady,  the  leader,  she  know  to  read,  but  very  bad  I  remember, 
very  bad.  And  the  mens  no  wear  trousers  and  coats,  all 
wear  clothes  like — like  my  apron. 

"I  had  nine  years.  My  work  was  to  carry  charcoal  to 
light  cigarettes.  All  the  childrenes  were  proud  to  carry 
charcoal.  Well,  the  Pastores  began  to  sing.  There  were 
no  sucha  chairs ;  somebody  on  benches,  somebody  on  floor — 
but  then  it  was  wonderful  Everybody  come  to  the  front  to 
speak.  No  one  tell  to  sing  or  to  move  the  hands.  You 
move  your  hands  when  you  feel  it. 

"It  took  three  months  for  the  practice.  I  was  no  graeceful 
enough  to  do  it  but  everybody  love  me  because  my  grand- 
mother went  to  lead  the  Pastores.  When  I  had  twelve 
years  someone  said  to  me,  'You  going  to  be  leader  next  year.' 
I  learn  to  read  in  a  pray  book.  I  had  no  teacher. 

"Then  I  had  twelve  years  and  I  lead  Pastores.  I  stop 
smoke  anybody  when  play  going.  The  others  no  bother 
much  because  they  used  to  smoking.  Sometimes  so  much 
smoke  that  singers  cannot  sing.  It  hurt  the  throat.  I  no 
like  smoke  because  it  is  sacred  play,  so  I  put  up  little  sign. 
Some  men  want  to  leave  play.  I  was  in  bad  shape.  But 
finally  they  stay — and  they  never  smoke. 

"Till  I  was  fifteen  I  lead  the  play.  After  that  came  a 
new  generation.  They  like  new  things.  But  I  never  leave 
Pastores.  When  I  leave  Mexico  I  have  to  leave  all  Pastores 
things  [costumes  and  sets]  behind.  Here  people  are  work- 
ing people.  They  read  and  write.  Very  independent.  No 
want  to  come  stay  till  ten  o'clock  just  for  my  desire.  But 
they  very  nice." 

HOW  did  you  happen  to  start  the  Pastores  in  San- 
Diego?" 

"One  time  Miss  Snyder  [the  headworker  at  that  time] 
asked  me  give  Christmas  play.  I  say,  'I  try  and  if  I  no 
succeed  it  will  be  a  secret."  Well,  my  time  came  up.  My 
first  practice  night  it  rain  very  hard  all  day  long.  I  had 
been  to  Water  Front,  to  Old  Town,  to  Otay,  to  El  Centro 
and  Ocean  Beach  to  ask  to  come.  Well,  I  had  five  men 
in  my  meeting.  They  said,  'We  want  you  lock  doors'." 

"You  had  many  difficulties  the  first  year?" 

"Oh,  yes!  The  girls  wanta  go  to  movies.  They  were 
hard  to  show  up.  I  had  to  be  patient.  I  work  all  day 
Sunday.  Eleven  show  up  but  no  one  want  sing  or  do  any- 
thing. But  we  made  it. 

"I  had  no  money  for  Pastores.  One  man  paid  own  way 
from  El  Centro.  Then  he  lost  his  job.  I  give  him  three 
dollars  a  week  groceries,  another  lady  give  house  free,  an- 
other washa  the  clothes  for  him  till  Pastores  was  over. 
We  practice  two  months.  I  wasa  in  an  agony  for  two 
months.  I  supposed  to  have  all  mens,  but  I  mix  girles 
and  mens.  The  girles  hold  the  mens.  You  see?  Finally 
my  play  came  up. 


"Some  girles  leave  me.  No  wanta  wear  old-fashioned 
costumes.  Yes,  I  make  all  the  costumes  at  my  house.  No 
let  anybody  else  see  till  last  night.  Then  the  girls  say, 
'Do  I  have  to  wear  that?'  'Yes,'  I  say,  'It  all  advertised, 
it's  a  play!'  They  do  it,  but  they  no  come  back.  In  Mexico 
you  make  own  costume.  You  hide  it,  you  no  let  anybody 
see  it.  'Here  very  different.  The  girls  want  velvet  dresses 
and  gloves.  The  kings  want  leggings,  gloves.  I  have  to 
work  my  fingers  off  to  get  things  for  them." 

"What  are  the  ages  of  the  players?" 

"Oh,  I  take  old  ladies,  old  mens,  boys,  girles;  this  year 
I  have  forty-five,  eighteen,  fifty-seven,  nineteen — all  years. 
Once  an  old  man  came  fifty-nine  years  old.  He  want  us 
put  in  three  Kings  with  Herod.  He  know  all  this  in  mind, 
from  grandfather,  great-grandfather.  He  no  read,  no 
write.  He  direct  this  part.  He  have  a  terrible  voice  and 
I  had  to  let  him  spoil  all  my  tunes,  but  he  know  this  and 
we  don't. 

"r"T~l  HE  first  Pastores  was  Christmas  Eve.  We  had 
bunuelos;  they  looked  beautiful.  We  had  dancing  too. 
But  there  should  be  no  dancing  because  it  is  a  holy  play. 
When  we  finished  Pastores  we  go  to  church — to  bless  the 
Baby.  The  Pastores  march  to  the  church  and  sing.  Then  the 
father  have  the  mass.  Yes,  the  play  connects  with  every 
church.  After  the  mass  I  see  the  girles  home.  When  you  make 
a  real  play  it  carry  you  from  eight  o'clock  till  four  in  the 
morning.  But  in  this  country  you  Americans  have  so  much  to 
do  there  is  not  time  for  whole  play.  We  use  a  concentrate! 

"One  Pastor  sent  to  his  folks,  had  written  part  sent.  We 
have  music  by  memory.  We  sang  and  Amado  made  the 
note.  One  thing  seems  perfectly  strange.  The  children 
start  the  tunes  in  every  house  in  September.  The  cold 
weather  bring  that ;  everybody  sing  on  street  everywhere. 

"I  no  feel  to  change  Pastores  because  we  never  change 
in  Mexico.  There  the  Pastores  start  with  poor  people. 
Make  herb  tea  and  always  bunuelos.  Sometime  they  kill  a 
lamb  in  mountain  towns.  The  first  night  the  play  is  given 
to  the  church — the  first  night  belongs  to  the  Baby.  Then 
everyone  of  Pastores  can  take  a  night  to  his  friends.  You 
say  to  your  friend,  'I  plan  to  bring  Pastores  to  your  house 
next  week.  I  wish  you  accept  that  as  a  present.'  Then  the 
friend  has  the  obligation  to  make  an  altar  and  a  supper 
for  the  Pastores.  You  always  give  the  Pastores  to  someone 
who  has  enough  to  eat!  They  know  where  is  the  big 
house!  If  no  big  houses  then  outdoors  in  courts  of  houses. 
You  always  have  to  be  ready  when  other  Pastores  want  to 
go.  You  carry  this  all  through  January  in  Mexico.  When 
it  is  over  you  begin  to  wait  for  next  year. 

"The  new  generation  give  another  play — Pasadas,  but  it 
never  takes  the  place  of  Los  Pastores. 

"When  I  went  back  Mexico,  at  Juarez,  a  good  friend 
wanted  me  to  be  guest  at  grand  opera  in  El  Paso.  Bought 
tickets.  I  heard  of  Pastores  by  children  in  poorhouse  and 
want  to  go.  Had  hard  time,  but  I  love  Pastores.  It  is 
better  for  me  then  ten  operas;  it  belongs  to  the  Mexican 
people. 

"I  always  work  for  Pastores.  I  no  get  paid.  No  one 
ever  get  pay  for  lead  Pastores.  I  tell  you  this  is  the  pay 
you  get.  It  is  the  beauty!" 

And  Mrs.  Brackett,  unmindful  of  the  thrill  and  wonder 
she  had  left  in  our  prosaic  hearts,  passed  on  to  see  that 
Pedro  is  well  nourished  and  clean. 
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Paying  the  Fine 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


»AM  JONES— "Golden  Rule  Jones"— as  mayor 
of  Toledo  used  once  in  awhile  by  virtue  of 
his  status  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  to 
preside  in  police  court.  Upon  a  day  in  a 
winter  like  this  one,  of  unemployment  and 
widespread  destitution  ensuing,  they  brought 
before  him  a  man  arrested  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread.  The 
accused  made  no  defense  other  than  that,  abundantly  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence,  that  he  was  out  of  work,  could  get 
neither  job  nor  food;  that  he  and  the  members  of  his  family 
were  hungry. 

"I've  got  to  punish  you,"  said  the  mayor.  "Stealing  is  steal- 
ing; the  law  makes  no  exceptions.  You  stole,  not  from  the 
community  which  is  responsible  for  these  conditions  as  well 
as  for  the  law  which  you  have  violated,  but  from  an  indi- 
vidual; from  this  baker,  who  could  not  afford  nor  be  expected* 
to  distribute  loaves  of  bread  to  everybody  who  happens  to 
be  out  of  a  job.  So  I  can  do  nothing  but  sentence  you  to 
a  fine  of  ten  dollars,  or  ten  days  in  jail." 

But  the  mayor  was  reaching  down  into  his  pocket  as  he 
added: 

"Ten  dollars.  And  here  is  the  money  to  pay  your  fine.  And 
I  remit  the  fine.  Furthermore  .  .  ."  the  mayor  turned  round 
and  from  the  chair  behind  him  took  the  big  white  sombrero 
that  all  Toledo  knew  so  well,  and  tossed  a  ten-dollar  bill 
into  it.  ...  "Furthermore,  I'm  going  to  fine  every  person  in 
this  room  fifty  cents,  or  as  rruch  thereof  as  he  happens  to 
have  with  him,  for  living  in  a  town  where  a  man  has  to  steal 
bread  in  order  to  eat!  Here,  Mr.  Bailiff" — handing  the  hat 
to  a  court  officer — "go  through  the  courtroom  and  collect  these 
fines,  and  give  them  to  this  dtfendant." 

'  I  'HAT  awful  winter.  I  was  living  in  Chicago  Commons, 
J-  in  the  midst  of  a  ward  a  mile  square  containing  thirty 
thousand  people  of  thirty-eight  nationalities,  and  one  tree.  I 
remember  inducing  people  to  give  us  money,  and  carloads  of 
coal,  and  corn  meal,  and  barrels  of  molasses,  which  we  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  otherwise  would  have  starved  and 
frozen  to  death.  Those  experiences  remain  indelibly  in  my 
mind,  with  the  fact  that  there  were  two  weeks  of  temperature 
continuously  below  zero. 

The  letter-carrier  brought  word  of  "two  little  girls,  round 
the  corner  in  Kinzie  Street,  frozen — I  just  now  saw  them." 
I  ran  round  there  through  the  snow.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs 
in  the  little  wooden  house  were  four  inches  of  ice;  the  water- 
pipes  had  burst  and  overflowed  the  whole  place.  And  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  within,  there  they  were,  on  a  layer  of  old 
quilts,  covered  with  a  tattered  rag-carpet;  unconscious,  all  but 
lifeless.  From  the  settlement  we  brought  blankets,  wrapped 
them  up  and  rushed  them  in,  to  save  their  lives  and  thaw  out 
their  frozen  feet  and  hands.  It  was  weeks  before  they  could 
walk.  Their  parents?  They  were  gone;  we  never  saw  them 
again. 

Across  the  street  we  found  a  basement  where  there  was  a 
mother  with  a  new-born  baby,  and  chickens  frozen.  About  that 
time  I  visited  a  tenement  where  women  with  fingers  stiff  with 
the  cold  were  working  on  furs,  destined  for  one  of  the  high- 


grade  stores  where  Mrs.  Millions  would  buy  them.  In  an 
adjoining  room  lay  a  child,  dead  of  diphtheria.  I  have  often 
imagined  Mrs.  Millions,  her  own  child  mysteriously  infected, 
having  all  the  plumbing  in  her  house  torn  out — little  realizing 
that  she  was  attacking  sanitary  conditions  in  the  wrong  neigh- 
borhood! Fined  on  Lake  Shore  Drive  for  community  neglect 
far  down  on  Halsted  Street. 

ALL  the  time,  but  more  than  commonly  just  now,  we  are 
paying  heavily  and  in  manifold  ways  for  living  in  a 
country,  in  a  world,  so  badly  arranged  and  so  stupidly  man- 
aged that  thousands  of  people,  ready  and  anxious  to  work  for 
their  living,  can't  find  anything  to  do,  and  respond  to  that 
dismal  situation,  each  in  accordance  with  his  individual  tem- 
perament. 

Some  steal,  some  beg  in  the  streets;  some  whose  number 
never  can  be  known,  starve  despairing  in  their  corners;  or,  more 
commonly  and  little  better,  from  chronic  under-nutrition  de- 
generate in  health  and  nerve.  A  great  multitude  are  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  upon  funds  doled  out  in  various  forms  of 
charity,  or  drudging  through  ghastly  days  at  odd  jobs  contrived 
for  them  for  which  they  have  neither  fitness  nor  zest;  at  first 
hoping  somehow  to  regain  a  footing  in  security  and  self-respect, 
but  in  innumerable  cases  sinking  lower  and  lower  and  at  last 
permanently  in  the  demoralization  of  unresisting  or  even  willing 
parasitism.  Families  lately  buttressed  by  reserve  funds  and 
owned  homes  established  in  better  days  by  thrift  and  self- 
denial  are  breaking  up;  bright  hopes  for  education  of  children 
and  safety  in  old  age  have  faded  out,  never  to  be  revived. 

No  figures  can  state  the  amount  that  we  are  paying.  The 
money-loss,  the  failure  to  create  wealth,  the  depreciation  of 
idle  capital  in  machinery,  transportation,  shops  and  ships,  is  the 
least  of  it.  Far  worse  is  the  loss  of  faith  in  ourselves,  the 
degeneration  of  skill  and  ambition,  the  clogging  of  useful  brains 
with  the  dust  and  rust  of  idleness  and  discouragement.  Worst 
of  all  is  the  irreparable  damage  to  childhood,  to  the  genera- 
tion that  will  succeed  us;  not  alone  in  terms  of  physical  dep- 
rivation, hunger,  cold,  shabbiness  of  life;  but  in  the  even 
deeper  harm,  from  the  general  atmosphere  of  a  demoralized 
environment. 

William  James,  commenting  upon  Jane  Addams's  Spirit  of 
Youth  and  the  City  Streets,  declared  that  "the  essential  and 
perennial  function  of  the  youth-period  is  to  reaffirm  authenti- 
cally the  value  and  charm  of  life."  Precisely  at  that  point  our 
mismanagement  of  the  world  is  working  havoc  upon  the  best  of 
our  human  capital.  It  will  bear  its  destined  fruit  very  con- 
cretely and  long  afterward.  Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished newspaper  article  pointed  to  one  sure  aspect  of  it: 

As  a  result  of  our  lack  of  foresight  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
confusion.  We  must  resort  to  temporary  expedients,  and  the 
children  of  the  unemployed  will  pay  for  it.  They  will  be  under- 
sized, because  they  have  been  undernourished.  Large  numbers 
will  fall  victims  to  tuberculosis  when,  as  young  wage-earners,  they 
are  subjected  to  the  test  of  regular  employment,  and  the  year  of 
bleak  uncertainty  will  leave  its  mark  upon  their  personality.  None 
of  us  can  be  happy  about  what  is  now  being  done.  We  deserve 
to  be  unhappy  about  what  we  have  not  done. 
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Upon  the  children  chiefly  falls  the  demoralization  of  these 
days  and  the  effect  of  makeshift  substitutes  for  right  relation- 
ships. Directly  and  indirectly  .  .  .  Ramsay  MacDonald  de- 
scribed to  a  friend  of  mine  one  of  the  results  of  the  "dole" 
in  his  country.  "Thousands  of  children  in  Great  Britain  never 
have  seen  their  fathers  do  a  tap  of  work.  They  are  learning 
that  there  is  no  shame  in  being  idle." 

The  effects  of  such  conditions  are  not  academic;  they  can 
be  horribly  concrete.  A  certain  man  living  in  California  might 
have  heard  with  little  personal  concern  about  a  family  being 
badly  brought  up  in  Kansas;  but  there  came  a  day  when  a 
boy  of  that  Kansas  family  cut  up  into  pieces  that  Californian's 
little  daughter,  and  it  was  small  comfort  to  pass  the  buck 
to  the  gallows.  Every  "gold  star"  in  America  is  the  measure 
of  our  individual  concern  with  the  state  of  human  affairs  and 
the  conditions  even  of  domestic  life,  in  very  far  corners  of  the 
world. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  world  owes  no  man  a  living.  But 
it  does  owe  him  a  chance  to  earn  one.  The  social  organization 
which  we  have  made — or,  rather,  which  we  have  permitted 
to  come  about  helter-skelter — has  taken  over  the  responsibility 
for  opportunity,  for  the  exercise  of  that  "sturdy  individual- 
ism" which  has  become  almost  a  meaningless  phrase,  and  has 
fallen  down  lamentably  on  the  job.  We  are  all  taking  the 
consequences. 

/CONSIDERATIONS  such  as  these  bring  home  to  every 
V^  person  the  fact  that  our  own  welfare  hangs  upon  the 
state  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  We  are  having  it  drilled  into 
us  that  the  welfare  of  our  own  homes  can  be  wrecked  by  con- 
ditions which  formerly  seemed  the  affair  of  folk  and  forces 
beyond  our  ken.  Kings  and  'so-called  statesmen  in  foreign 
countries,  financiers,  makers  of  tariffs  and  treaties,  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  marched  across  the  pages  of  newspapers  and 
history  books  in  an  unreal  world.  Now  it  has  all  come  home 
to  us,  afflicting  us  in  the  innermost  corners  of  our  lives.  Right 
into  the  family  strides  the  specter  of  Reparations,  of  the  effects 
of  our  own  tariff  and  that  of  other  countries.  The  really  Big 
Fellows  in  our  affairs  see  the  handwriting,  and  are  big  enough 
and  brave  enough  to  say  it  out  loud. 

"Every  country,"  says  Thomas  W.  Lamont  for  example, 
"declares  that  excessive  protectionism  is  a  bad  thing  for  the 
other  country,  but  a  good  and  necessary  thing  for  itself."  He, 
a  life-long  Republican  and  probably  in  former  times  an  advo- 
cate of  protection  for  its  own  sake,  has  come  to  see,  and  makes 
no  bones  of  declaring  it  a  "major  cause"  of  the  world's  "limp- 
ing along." 

Here  in  the  United  States,  he  says,  "we  blithely  go  for- 
ward to  set  up  new  and  higher  barriers  for  trade  to  try  to 
leap  over  or  fall  prostrate  before." 

William  Cooper  Procter,  head  of  the  great  Procter  & 
Gamble  soap  factories,  faces  the  facts.  Quoted  in  an  editorial 
in  The  Cincinnati  Post  he  declares  that  "major  adjustments" 
must  be  made  to  remedy  the  conditions  of  unemployment, 
meager  industrial  profits  and  heavy  tax  burdens.  And  he 
specifies  these  adjustments,  all  of  them  bearing  upon  the  inter- 
national relationships  which  have  been  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  results  of  the  War: 

The  first  pf  these  major  adjustments  is  that  the  war  debts 
should  be  greatly  reduced  or  canceled.  They  cannot  and  will  not 
be  paid,  and  the  sooner  the  situation  is  accepted,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  whole  world.  With  the  reduction  of  war  debts, 
national  expenditure  also  should  be  cut  to  a  minimum  by  the 
reduction  of  armament.  .  .  . 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  in  the  past  concerning  the  advan- 
tage to  us  of  a  high  tariff,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  tariff  now 
is  a  handicap  to  us  and  to  the  entire  world.  Our  workmen  in 
this  country  would  also  be  greatly  benefited  if  tariff  reduction 


could  be  brought  about.  The  tariffs  imposed  by  the  various  nations 
have  reduced  foreign  buying  power  and  therefore  operate  toward 
reduction  of  employment  and  wages  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world. 

Senator  Borah,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  who  hardly  can  be  accused  of  excess  of  inter- 
nationalistic  zeal,  spoke  to  almost  exactly  similar  effect,  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  conference  between  Premier  Laval  of 
France  and  President  Hoover.  He  said  it  to  the  correspon- 
dents of  the  French  newspapers.  I  personally  believe  that  he 
said  it  at  the  most  appropriate  time  and  to  the  right  audience, 
voicing  a  great  and  growing  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
aganst  the  iniquities  of  the  post-war  "settlements." 

HESE  are  only  three  among  a  chorus  of  voices  to  one  gen- 
-»-  eral  effect.  Yet  the  process  of  understanding  is  clogged  by 
limitations  of  the  intelligence  which  in  the  last  analysis  controls 
our  political  action.  As  H.  L.  Mencken  said  in  reviewing  Sin- 
clair Lewis's  Main  Street,  the  normal  American  is  a  person  of 
almost  unbelievable  stupidities,  well  fed,  well  dressed,  com- 
placent and  almost  destitute  of  ideas.  He  clings  to  the  old 
political  shibboleths  and  slogans  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
in  the  world.  The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
recently  appealed  to  to  devote  attention  to  the  questions  of 
reparations,  disarmaments  and  tariffs,  blandly  recommended 
these  questions  to  the  consideration  of  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  meaning  by  that  action  to  imply  that  these 
are  questions  which  are  of  importance  only  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

At  this  moment  the  only  nations  in  the  world  that  have 
definite  programs — be  the  merits  of  those  programs  what  they 
may — are  Russia  and  Italy.  All  the  rest  sit  sniveling  amid 
the  chaos,  possessed  of  ample  intelligence  to  meet  their  prob- 
lems but  apparently  unable  to  apply  it,  save  by  hit-or-miss 
happy-go-lucky  meddlings  here  and  there. 

Some  of  them  are  getting  scared.  France,  which  now  dom- 
inates Europe  as  Germany  never  even  hoped  to  do,  as  Napoleon 
himself  never  did,  is  discovering  that  military  power  and  the 
possession  of  a  hoard  of  gold  somehow  are  inadequate  to  estab- 
lish security.  That  is  what  brought  Premier  Laval  to  Wash- 
ington. That  is  what  motivates  reluctant  consent  to  the  re- 
consideration of  the  means  by  which  Germany  can  be  kepf 
enthralled.  That  is  what  accentuates  the  fright  lest  Japan  and 
China  may  "spill  the  beans"  of  the  world  again  at  this 
crucial  time. 

WE  used  to  live  in  log  cabins,  contrived  out  of  the  trunks 
of  trees  that  we  cut  in  clearing  the  forests  primeval  at 
the  edges  of  civilization.  Then  we  lived  in  little  clusters  of 
houses,  of  a  sort.  The  best  we  could  afford.  Later  we  inhabited 
villages,  and  cities  up  to  say  twenty-five  thousand.  In  those 
days  "sturdy  individualism"  was  a  force  and  a  reality.  What 
happened  out  beyond  the  horizon  concerned  us  relatively  little. 
"Foreigners"  singly  or  collectively  might  sink  or  swim  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure  and  fortune.  We  could  read  about  it, 
or  maybe  never  hear  of  it.  Now  we  live  in  the  world,  and  we 
can  not  ever  be  beyond  the  effects  of  anything  that  can  happen 
in  it. 

We  must  learn  to  manage  it.  It  is  in  the  throes  of  that  lesson 
that  we  are  now  agonizing.  Meanwhile  those  of  us  who  some- 
how amid  the  confusion  contrive  or  by  some  of  luck  of  circum- 
stance have  the  fortune  to  find  butter  on  our  bread,  must  do 
what  we  can  to  ease  over  the  less  fortunate  until  the  happy- 
go-lucky  tide  of  no-management-at-all  sets  in  again.  We'd 
better  do  so  anyway,  lest  the  goblins  get  us!  It  is  a  fine  that 
we  must  pay,  a  very  proper  one,  fitting  the  crime  of  living 
in  the  kind  of  world  that  we  have  thus  far  tolerated. 
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TAMING  OUR    MACHINES,   by   Ralph   E.   Flanden.     Richard  R.   Smith. 
244  pp.     Price    $2.50    postpaid    of   Survey    Graphic. 

The  seven  satisfactions  in  life  are: 

Satisfaction   of  the  senses 
Functional  satisfactions 
Enlargement    of  personality 
Objective  achievement 
Social  integration 
Esthetic   experience 
Cosmic  integration. 

OO   you    agree   with    Ralph    Flanders,    engineer, 
that   these   are   measures   of   the  Good   Life? 
Then  let  us  demand  of  our  machine  civiliza- 
tion that  it  provide  such  personal  satisfactions. 
That  is  the  axiom  one  of  any  plan:  What  are 
we    planning    for?     By   these   criteria   we   can 
judge  our  present  system  to  outlaw  its  evils  and  salvage  its 
goods.    Then  we  can  choose  a  council,  freed  of  tradition  and 
fear,  to  seek  with  single-minded  passion,  the  ways  of  taming 
our  machines  for  the  service  of  humans. 

By  rooting  himself  in  this  profound  logic  and  by  enfran- 
chising his  imagination  to  escape  all  short  views  and  timid 
bargains  with  the  practical,  this  humanist  engineer  has  out- 
lined the  grand  charter  for  an  economic  plan.  The  book  is 
distinguished  for  three  things:  the  courage  with  which  he 
defines  the  good  life,  "despite  all  warnings  from  reason  and 
experience  and  applying  such  resources  of  humility  and  ef- 
frontery as  may  prove  useful";  the  synthesis  of  data  and 
elements  from  which  we  must  start;  and  the  bold  faith  with 
which  he  confronts  and  defies  his  own  belief  that  unless  we 
solve  our  economic  dilemma  in  terms  of  personal  satisfactions, 
we  are  racing  toward  the  debacle  foretold  by  the  Spenglerian 
pessimism  .  .  .  sterile  chaos! 

The  joy  of  this  book  is  its  bold  acceptance  of  hypothesis — 
and  I  for  one  am  ready  for  hypotheses!  Science  works  that 
way:  why  not  social  science?  No  utopianism  can  be  madder 
than  the  present  incredible  paradox  of  poverty  amidst  plenty. 
No  plan  can  get  us  into  a  blinder  alley  than  has  laissez-faire. 
The  pseudo-leaders  in  goverment  and  economics  can  no  longer 
high-hat  us:  they  lead  nowhere  and  their  high  hats  are  in 
pawn.  The  products  of  laissez-faire  at  the  moment  are  two- 
fold: First,  the  new  democracy  of  leisure  due  to  unemploy- 
ment whereby  large  masses  are  enjoying  leisure — at  a  price. 
We  are  going  through  the  motions  of  living  in  a  surplus 
economy,  and  many  lessons  will  be  learned  from  that  odd 
event.  Second,  the  tempo,  complexity,  and  neurosis  to  which 
part  of  our  woe  is  justly  attributed  are  being  partly  cured  by 
natural  tiredness.  Lots  of  folks  want  to  quit  keeping  up  with 
the  Joneses  (creations  of  the  higher  salesmanship  and  the 
staccato  producer-consumer  rhythms)  and  flop  down  some- 
where and  rest  their  feet.  These  valuable  by-products  of  the 
depression,  leisure  and  the  simple  life,  must  surprise  our  al- 
leged leaders.  Yet  these  blessings  are  not  universal;  too  many 
employed  are  carrying  unemployed  on  their  shoulders  and 
sorrow  in  their  hearts. 


So  whether  from  hope  or  despair,  we  are  willing  to  consider 
the  author's  hypotheses: 

There  is  no  Machine  Age,  only  machines  and  people,  and  the 
people  can  master  the  machines. 

The  age  is  unique  because  we  have  learned  to  adapt  to  Nature 
and  enjoy  almost  complete  control  of  her  material  bounties.  We 
can  have  as  much  power  and  goods  as  've  need. 

We  can  postulate  certain  satisfactions  we  all  want  from  life 
and  seek  an  economic  system  that  will  provide  the  material  bases 
for  such  satisfactions. 

We  have  goodwill  enough  for  the  search  but  are  stopped  by 
inertia  and  plain  ignorance. 

We  need  a  council  that  will  get  the  facts  and  plan  an  economy 
to  secure  the  desired  satisfactions  and  this  council  must  be  above 
politics,  nationalism,  and  that  mere  cyclic  busy-ness  that  fulfils 
neither  wants  nor  satisfactions. 

We  can  find  enough  will  and  intelligence  in  our  civilization  to 
want  the  plan,  man  the  council,  and  carry  out  the  proposals  one 
modest  step  at  a  time. 

The  substrata  of  economic  thought  are  illumined  with  a 
rich  and  humane  wisdom  that  I  urge  you  to  discover  for  your- 
self. The  survey  of  the  meanings  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
gains  and  sacrificed  human  values,  and  the  digest  of  present 
criticisms  of  our  state,  are  not  new,  but  the  elements  have  ad- 
mirable emphasis.  Almost  every  section  offers  the  principles 
of  an  aspect  and  the  aspect  is  fitted  into  its  just  place.  The 
distraught  mind  gains  a  kind  of  peace  from  such  unity  and 
order,  murmuring:  "Yes,  I  perceive  where  that  belongs.  The 
Russian  experiment  is  a  kind  of  ascetic  discipline  because  it 
denies  temporarily  the  prime  satisfaction  of  the  senses  (l)  and 
puts  a  lop-sided  value  on  social  integration  (5)  denying  the 
need  for  cosmic  integration  (7)  and  misusing  esthetic  experi- 
ence for  social  propaganda  (6)." 

ONE  can  follow  such  ideas.  The  tariff  becomes  a  possible 
tool  to  secure  economic  self-sufficiency  within  the  bounds 
of  a  nation  by  limiting  trade  and  so  releasing  us  from  foreign 
entanglements.  The  internationalist  may  reject  such  isolation 
but  he  cannot  deny  its  possibility;  if  you  export  your  machines 
and  techniques,  presently  you  will  not  be  able  to  export  your 
goods  for  the  other  fellow  will  make  his  own.  The  author 
so  traverses  many  fields,  including  that  of  the  artist  who  is 
called  rootless  in  his  own  age,  preferring  flight  to  the  task 
of  incarnating  new  values  through  his  art.  This  riveter  on  a 
vast  structure  throws  off  an  orange  glow  and  stream  of 
sparks  as  he  works.  Did,  for  example,  America  reach  its  high 
level  of  values  in  rural  New  England  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century? 

But  logic  and  challenging  ideas  are  not  enough.  The  good 
engineer  wins  or  loses  as  his  plan  sets  forth  the  end  sought 
and  provides  energy  enough  to  realize  the  design.  In  short, 
are  these  the  satisfactions  we  ask  of  an  economy?  And  has 
human  nature  will  enough  to  want  a  plan  and  use  a  plan? 
Well,  an  economy  that  will  provide  for  those  seven  satisfactions 
will  content  most  of  us  and  leave  room  for  the  private  ad- 
ventures of  the  soul.  We  can  agree  that  the  good  life  does 
not  consist  in  the  acquisition  of  things  or  power,  nor  in  mere 
good  motives  without  discerned  good  ends,  nor  in  surrender 
to  appetites  or  instincts.  The  religious  may  want  more  au- 
thority than  the  simple  human  experience  Ralph  Flanders  ap- 
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peals  to,  but  surely  the  essence  of  religion  is  in  the  satisfaction 
of  social  integration  (brotherhood)  and  cosmic  integration 
(unity).  Here  he  makes  the  fine  point  that  our  new  knowledge 
offers  a  constantly  larger  field  for  cosmic  experience  that  the 
closed  determinism  of  Victorian  science  denied  us.  Einstein 
is  the  great  mystic. 

The  test  of  a  satisfaction  is  that  it  is  more  durable  and 
affects  beneficently  more  elements  of  personality  than  does  a 
pleasure.  It  holds  threefold  value — of  anticipation,  of  reali- 
zation, and  of  recollection.  It  tends  to  give  unity  to  personal 
experience  instead  of  disrupting  experience.  They  are  listed 
here  in  what  human  wisdom  believes  to  be  an  ascending  scale 
from  sense  joy  to  cosmic  peace.  One  satisfaction  does  not 
exclude  others,  and  from  one  experience  we  may  draw  sev- 
eral satisfactions.  The  aim  of  the  good  life  is  to  preserve  all 
the  values  in  all  experiences.  They  are  held  to  be  authentic 
for  they  are  drawn  partly  from  the  common  records  of  great 
literature.  Poetry  and  fiction  bear  testimony  to  what  great 
minds  believe  are  human  values,  not  as  moralists  but  as  re- 
corders. Here  the  author  defines  what  the  Humanists  so  awk- 
wardly ask  of  literature. 

Let  us  accept  the  hypothesis  that  we  do  want  these  satisfac- 
tions; what  hope  is  there  of  getting  a  plan  for  them?  Whence 
the  human  energy?  Chapters  on  Machinery  and  Moral  Prob- 
lems and  A  Program  of  Human  Values  consider  motives.  They 
include  the  living  faith  of  the  engineer  in  the  novel  role  of 
artist  and  creator.  He  will  not  give  up  the  fight  not  only  to 
prevail  over  nature  but  to  serve  man.  We  have  an  increasing 
stock  of  good  will  based  on  our  community  of  interests:  we  all 
know  we  lead  a  dual  life  as  consumer  and  producer.  The  best 
brains  will  be  enlisted  in  the  plan  because  of  its  importance 
and  magnitude.  Finally,  we  must  do  something  to  insure 
social  stability  for  we  live  in  daily  risk  of  an  age  of  mob  hys- 
teria and  political  brigandage  that  may  well  wreck  our  whole 
civilization.  Yet  against  this  we  have  a  new  kindliness  and  a 
new  humility,  the  one  as  revealed  in  social  philanthropy  and  the 
other  in  an  open-minded  science. 

Yet  these  are  but  frail  tools  as  the  author  recognizes  when 
without  sentimentality  he  poses  the  final  question:  What  cer- 
tainty is  there  that  we  are  not  already  descending  the  fatal 
curve  of  Spengler  from  the  flowering  and  glory  of  a  culture 
to  the  sterile  confused  self-consciousness  of  a  civilization?  We 
may  be  doomed  as  were  the  other  great  societies  by  wanning 
energies  and  selfquestions  .  .  .  unless  we  can  find  differences  in 
our  situation.  Here  we  have  two  hopes:  we  are  the  first  so- 
ciety that  ever  knew  human  history.  Our  self-consciousness 
has  become  race-consciousness  and  we  may  learn  how  to  save 
ourselves.  Second,  we  have  mastered  Nature  as  no  other 
human  age  even  dreamed  of  doing.  We  are  not  driven  cattle 
before  plague  and  famine.  We  have  power!  "Why  evade  or 
deny  the  project?  Why  be  doubtful  of  the  outcome?" 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

Seeding  Down  America 

THE  BROWN  DECADES,  a  Study  of  the  Arts  in  America,  1865-1895,  by 
Lewis  Mumford.  Harcourt  Brace.  266  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

MR.  MUMFORD  justifies  the  title  of  his  book  by  his 
conviction  that  with  the  ending  of  the  Civil  War 
"autumn  had  come."  With  the  almost  universal  use  of  brown- 
stone  for  buildings  and  the  vogue  of  walnut  furniture,  our 
cities  actually  looked  different.  The  period  was  characterized 
by  the  note  of  mourning  over  the  death  of  Lincoln.  (But 
is  brown  the  color  of  mourning  or  of  funeral  drapings?)  Mr. 
Mumford  also  reminds  us  that  Thomas  Eakins,  George  Fuller 
and  Arthur  P.  Ryder  all  painted  in  a  brown  palette.  This 
does  not  seem  like  solid  ground  on  which  to  base  a  character- 
ization of  a  thirty-year  period  in  American  life. 

But  was  this  age  pervaded  by  gloom?  Then  as  now,  sensi- 
tive, shrinking  souls  were  sure  the  country  -was  going  to  the 


dogs  and  fled  to  Europe  to  escape  the  budding  industrial  age. 
Yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the  rank  and  file  shared  the  gloom 
of  the  intelligentsia.  This  period  saw  the  young  American  giant 
girding  up  his  loins  for  the  most  stupendous  collective  effort 
of  history.  Our  ancestors  were  probably  no  less  optimistic 
about  the  outcome  than  our  own  generation  before  the  crash. 

Mr.  Mumford's  thesis  is  that  the  Brown  Decades  contain 
the  source  of  some  of  the  most  important  elements  in  our 
present  culture,  and  that  in  architecture,  engineering,  land- 
scape designing  and  painting,  the  period  was  comparable  to  the 
"Golden  Day"  in  literature.  In  his  introductory  chapter  he 
attempts  to  portray  the  forces  that  were  at  work  in  the  arts 
with  fruitful  results  for  our  own  generation.  In  literature, 
the  work  of  those  the  age  praised  cannot  entirely  obscure  the 
greatness  of  a  few  like  Emily  Dickinson,  Walt  Whitman, 
Stanley  Hall  and  William  James,  better  appreciated  by  our  own 
age.  Moreover  the  Brown  Decades  produced  a  new  American 
scholarship,  following  the  reorganization  of  the  American 
university  under  President  Eliot  of  Harvard.  This  advance 
in  science  put  solid  ground  under  the  arts. 

Mr.  Mumford's  case  for  painting  during  the  Brown  Decades 
rests  on  the  work  of  the  artists  mentioned,  with  Homer  and 
Mary  Cassatt.  While  recognizing,  as  one  must,  the  genius 
of  Arthur  P.  Ryder  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  feel  much  en- 
thusiasm for  the  American  painting  of  today  that  Mr.  Mum- 
ford  believes  drew  inspiration  from  the  Brown  Decades.  The 
American  ?ection  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  Pittsburgh 
contains  evidence  that  American  artists  are  more  and  more 
seeing  the  possibilities  of  expressing  the  spirit  of  our  time, 
yet  ours  is  an  increasingly  collectivistic  age  in  which  painting 
finds  hard  going. 

IN  the  chapter  on  The  Renewal  of  the  Lanscape  and  Towards 
Modern  Architecture  one  senses  Mr.  Mumford's  greater 
authority.  From  Thoreau,  the  American  learned  his  natural 
relation  to  the  land;  from  George  Perkins  Marsh,  the  right 
use  of  the  public  domain.  The  first  of  the  city  planners,  Fred- 
eric Law  Olmstead,  in  his  design  of  Central  Park,  New  York, 
as  early  as  1880  gave  a  practical  demonstration  to  the  principles 
advocated  by  Thoreau  and  Marsh.  As  Mr.  Mumford  remind* 
us  however,  there  is  not  a  large  city  in  the  country  that  has 
caught  up  with  Olmstead. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mumford  for  again  calling  our  at- 
tention to  the  esthetic  significance  of  the  first  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
built  in  1883.  In  it  the  Roeblings,  father  and  son,  stunningly 
demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  steel.  No  one  will  disagree 
with  Mr.  Mumford's  statement  that  it  was  the  first  product 
of  the  age  of  coal  and  iron  to  achieve  completeness  of  artistic 
expression. 

In  Henry  H.  Richardson,  John  Welborn  Root  and  Louis 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Mumford  sees  the  founders  of  modern  American 
architecture.  They  carried  stone  as  far  as  it  could  go  and 
prepared  the  transition  from  masonry  to  skeleton-steel  con- 
struction. Mr.  Mumford  tells  us  that  Sullivan  saw  in  the  de- 
cadent structures  of  the  eighties  a  reflection  of  the  unhappy  and 
irrational  qualities  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He  saw 
the  skyscraper  as  essentially  anti-social  in  its  attempt  to  wring 
the  maximum  monetary  yield  out  of  a  city  lot  while  in- 
creasing the  congestion  at  its  base  and  complicating  existence 
for  those  who  should  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  archi- 
tect's vision.  We  need  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  in  our 
Empire  State,  Chrysler  and  other  "stunt"  buildings,  no  new 
problem  has  been  solved.  Dirigible  mooring-masts  and  needle- 
like  spires  contribute  nothing  to  making  city  life  decent  and 
creative. 

Mr.  Mumford  sees  and  emphasizes  the  problem  that  still 
challenges  the  architect.  Working  in  cooperation  with  town 
planner,  engineer,  sculptor  and  mural  painter,  he  must  work 
out  the  most  effective  relation  of  the  individual  dwelling  to 
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the  community  in  which  its  functions.    Fortunately  projects  like 
Sunnyside,  Radburn  and  the  new  Buhl  Foundation  venture  in 
Pittsburgh  give  promise  that  the  problem  of  making  American 
architecture  a  truly  social  art  is  being  courageously  faced. 
New  York  PIERCE  WILLIAMS 


Living  Becomes  Woman 

ON  UNDERSTANDING  WOMEN,  by  Mary  R.  Beard.     Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.     541   pp.     J'rice  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

I  SUSPECT  that  most  women  (and  probably  men)  are  a 
little  wearied  by  the  flood  of  contemporary  verbiage  in 
which  people — especially  men — are  busily  trying  to  under- 
stand one  half  of  the  human  race  as  though  "woman"  col- 
lectively were  something  rather  unusual.  Unfortunately  Mrs. 
Beard's  title  suggests  that  her  book  is  a  part  of  that  flood. 
Nothing  is  further  from  its  actual  plan.  Instead  of  focussing 
the  spy-glass  on  women  as  something  special,  she  has  turned 
the  perspective  the  other  way — on  the  career  of  the  human 
race.  Her  thesis  is  sweeping:  a  review  of  civilization  from  the 
aborigines  to  the  Soviets,  showing  the  part  that  women  have 
played  as  people  and  persons  in  a  process  in  which  they  have 
an  inescapable  stake. 

"Women  have  always  been  alive  to  everything  that  was 
going  on  in  the  world,"  she  believes.  "They  always  will  be." 
And  so,  drawing  on  an  immense  store  of  erudition,  she  sketches 
what  has  been  going  on  in  thought  and  action  and  belief  from 
the  dim  past  to  a  confusing  present  and  the  vitality  that  women 
have  drawn  from  and  given  to  the  common  stream.  "There 
is  sure  to  be  an  over-emphasis  in  places,"  she  warns  the  reader, 
"but  my  apology  is  that,  when  contentions  have  long  been 
weighted  too  much  on  one  side,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  down 
heavily  on  the  other.  .  .  .  Man  has  composed  most  of  the 
written  history,  giving  to  the  normal  accumulation  of  biases 
the  bent  of  sex." 

Swinging  the  scales  the  other  way,  Mrs.  Beard  shows  us 
primitive  women  inventing  the  manufactures  which  now  are 
the  foundation  of  a  "man's  world";  women,  like  Elizabeth  and 
Catherine  and  Isabella,  moulding  and  controlling  the  politics 
of  their  times;  women  of  the  Renaiscence  and  later  as  pro- 
fessors, savanles,  salonieres;  physicians,  scientists;  women  in 
the  guilds,  controlling  large  business  enterprises  jointly  with 
their  husbands,  their  joint  income  the  support  _of  their  chil- 
dren, servants  and  apprentices.  When  machine  industry  arose 
on  the  horizon,  a  joint  union  of  men  and  women  tried  to  check 
its  threatened  mastery  of  the  cotton  trade.  "Defoe  begins  to 
note  with  astonishment  that  the  servant  had  begun  to  desert 
the  kitchen  for  the  factory,  compelling  the  business  woman 
to  bear  the  double  burden  of  housework  and  craftsmanship  or 
else  to  forsake  the  latter  for  the  former." 

On  the  Industrial  Revolution  itself  and  its  sequel  Mrs.  Beard 
touches  only  in  passing,  believing  it  sufficiently  rehearsed.  Her 
concern  is  rather  for  the  long  view:  the  origin  of  our  physical 
comforts,  the  rise  of  intellectualism  from  Egypt  and  Greece 
and  Rome;  the  "dawning  acquisitive  pomp  and  power"  that 
was  to  grow  into  the  modern  state;  secular  organization  and 
learning  growing  out  of  feudal  chaos  to  modern  democracy 
and  science — and  in  all  these  women  feeling,  thinking  and 
doing.  Her  book  draws  its  pattern  from  a  bewildering  wealth 
of  history,  philosophy,  anthropology,  art,  letters  and  science. 
It  offers  a  synthesis  which  represents  the  gleaning  of  many  li- 
braries, the  reflection  of  many  years  and  research.  One  smiles 
a  little  to  think  of  some  of  the  readers  who  will  buy  it  by  title 
alone.  MA*Y  Ross 


Dusk  of  Reparations 

THE  END  OF  REPARATIONS,  by  Hjalmar  Schacht:  translated  by  Lnms 
Gannett.  Jonathan  Cape  ff  Harrison  Smith.  248  pp.  Price  $3.00  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN   this   interesting   and   exceptionally  well   translated   book, 
the   former  President  of  the  German  Reichsbank  explains 
and  defends,  not  in  the  least  apologizing  for,  his  course  through- 
out the  so-called  "negotiations"  for  the  definitive  solution  and 
stabilization  of  the  problem  of  German  reparations.     I  feel  it 


to  be  substantially  the  truth,  convincing,  and  objective  beyond 
what  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  Dr.  Schacht's  per- 
sonal grief  and  shame  at  the  condition  into  which  his  country 
has  been  plunged,  by  the  fear  and  greed  of  its  conquerors  and 
the  follies  of  its  own  government.  He  minces  no  words  in 
exposing  and  denouncing  those  follies.  Repeatedly  he  quotes 
his  own  letters  of  protest  to  his  government  at  various  stages 
in  the  progress  of  that  insanity.  It  might  be  hard  to  say  where 
he  places  the  chief  responsibility;  upon  the  Allies  and  creditors 
who  have  had  Germany  by  the  throat,  or  upon  the  so-called 
socialistic  government  which  bungled  and  evaded  and  played 
politics  with  the  nation's  life  at  stake.  Outstanding  is  the  fact, 
not  only  that  practically  all  of  the  German  reparation  payments 
from  the  beginning  have  been  made  out  of  borrowings  abroad 
and  at  home,  merely  postponing  the  fatal  day — "bridges  that  did 
not  bridge — one  end  in  the  air" — but  that  those  borrowings, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  German  capital  and  in- 
dustry, were  to  an  enormous  extent  diverted  into  unproductive 
extravagances  of  public  expenditures  such  as  German  thrift 
and  prudence  never  would  have  committed  out  of  Germany's 
own  pocket.  "In  the  last  analysis,"  says  Dr.  Schacht,  "it  is 
not  of  decisive  importance  whether  it  was  40  billions  or  40.4 
billions  that  we  would  be  unable  to  pay." 

Referring  especially  to  the  unsocialistic  and  unscientific 
"socialism"  which  thus  blundered  and  wasted,  but  as  well  to 
the  whole  existing  structure  of  reparations,  under  the  Dawes 
Plan,  the  Young  Plan,  as  blindly  viewed  by  the  creditor-govern- 
ments, Dr.  Schacht  says: 

This  system  has  at  last  and  certainly  come  to  an  end.  The  screw 
[of  loans  and  excessive  taxation]  can  be  turned  no  further;  it  is 
no  longer  effective.  No  more  money  can  be  borrowed.  The  world 
is  quite  properly  beginning  to  ask  for  indications  of  how  billions 
of  reparations  can  be  paid  and  at  the  same  time  the  interest  and 
amortization  payments  on  such  loans  be  worked  out  of  the  German 
economic  system. 

Dr.  Schacht  reiterates  his  familiar  appeal  against  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  former  colonies,  source  of  the  raw  material  in- 
dispensable for  German  industry;  urges  the  development  of 
"Pan-Europe"  as  a  non-political  agricultural  and  industrial 
unit;  and  opines  that  only  such  an  economic  cooperation  can 
facilitate  the  execution  of  the  Young  Plan.  An  illuminating 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  tremendous  changes  in  world-econom- 
ics consequent  upon  the  war.  One  hardly  needs  Dr.  Schacht 
to  stress  the  fact  that  much,  indeed  most,  of  the  mischief  has 
been  done  by  politics  and  politicians;  that  even  the  competent 
financial  experts  of  every  country,  including  our  own,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  working  out  solutions,  were  hampered,  secretly 
and  openly,  by  political  rather  than  economic  considerations; 
that  the  times  shriek  for  sane  and  honest  adjustments  at  the 
hands  of  those  equipped  to  find  them,  on  the  merits,  from  wis- 
dom and  experience.  Perhaps  world  starvation,  and  the  threat 
of  choas  inevitably  behind  it,  will  bring  the  world  to  its  senses. 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

Liberty  Is  a  Blessing 

LIBERTY    AND    RESTRAINT,    fry    Louis    Le    Fevre.     Knopf.     345    pp. 
Price    $3.50    postpaid    of   Surrey    Graphic. 

T)OSSIBLY  you  recall  that  a  scolding  by  parent  or  teacher 
i.  once  actually  upset  your  glandular  system.  If  so,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  Louis  Le  Fevre  contends  that  liberty, 
and  freedom  from  restraint,  are  not  only  desirable  but  almost 
a  biological  necessity. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  deals  with  the  value  of  Liberty. 
I  was  fascinated  by  the  data  compiled  about  the  decline  of 
primitive  races.  The  Catholics  in  Mangareva  and  the  Protes- 
tants in  Hawaii  made  life  unliveable  to  their  converts.  The 
thesis  is  that  people  die  through  restraint  of  their  customs  and 
mores,  and  that  war  is  at  times  more  of  a  life-giving  agent 
than  missionary  zeal  for  conversion  and  change. 

The  Fijians  shrank  from  105,800  in  1891,  to  84,475  in  1921. 
The  Indians  of  California  numbered  in  excess  of  133,000,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  whites,  and  in  1907  the  census  showed 
only  18,797.  Th£  author  points  to  the  increased  rate  of  tuber- 
culosis coincident  with  rigid  discipline  among  Indian  children. 
Even  in  Haiti,  where  we  brought  good  roads,  new  hospitals 
and  freedom  from  revoluton,  we  also  handed  out  a  goodly  dose 
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of  inferiority  feeling — a  force  possibly  so  destructive  to  life  that 
even  modern  sanitation  will  not  offset  its  effects. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  medallion  we  can  read  of  free 
Athens  and  unrestrained  Florence.  The  highest  levels  of  cul- 
ture seem  to  flow  from  a  free  people. 

I  read  all  these  striking  facts  with  interest  but  was  never 
convinced  of  any  single  conclusion.  Too  many  offsetting  in- 
quiries arose.  The  decline  of  so-called  primitive  people  may 
have  been  proceeding  irrespective  of  the  coming  of  outside 
domination.  What  are  the  life-giving  values  that  flow  from 
resistance  to  restraint?  Are  there  no  distinctions  between  re- 
straints imposed  by  an  outside  culture,  and  those  arising  within 
a  race  itself?  And  if  so,  what  happens  to  the  minority  that 
resists  changes  arising  within  its  own  civilization? 

The  second  portion  of  this  erudite  work  discusses  the  attain- 
ments of  Liberty,  its  relation  to  modern  forms  of  government 
— dictatorship,  aristocracy,  democracy.  But  the  material  lacks 
organization.  The  discussion  is  neither  by  time,  nor  space, 
nor  method  of  restraint.  It  left  me  nowhere  at  all.  To  be 
sure,  I  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  any  analysis  of  this  phase 
of  the  problem.  Some  years  ago  I  worked  on  a  book  dealing 
with  restraint  of  ideas  through  literature,  the  stage,  the  movies, 
and  that  volume  also  partially  collapsed  in  its  endeavor  to  tie 
up  the  underlying  facts. 

Mr.  Le  Fevre  has  written  a  provocative,  illuminating  vol- 
ume. I  wish  that  he  had  defined  with  more  precision  the  vari- 
ous modes  and  instruments  of  restraint.  There  is  scarcely  a 
reference  to  censorship  of  the  press,  the  movies,  the  radio,  the 
stage.  The  modern  market  places  of  ideas  are  dominated  by 
modern  methods  of  wholesale  distribution  of  thought.  Where 
do  Stalin,  Mussolini,  Hoover  take  their  places  in  such  a  pan- 
orama? No  discussion  of  contemporary  attainments  of  liberty 
should  omit  an  inquiry  into  controls  of  the  wholesale  spread  of 
independent  thought. 

And  finally,  are  not  the  censors  useful  at  times  as  the  sym- 
bols of  revolt  and  resistance?  From  a  biological  viewpoint  1 
would  imagine  that  Mr.  Le  Fevre  might  even  urge  that  the 
hurdles  created  by  outside  censors  create  inducements  to  higher 
leaps  of  the  human  race.  MORRIS  ERNST 


Humanity's  Way 


MAN'S  OWN   SHOW:  CIVILIZATION,  by  George  A.  Dorsey.     Harpers. 
977  ft.     Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  posthumous  work  is  the  magnus  opus  of  a  writer  who 
won  fame  and  wide  audience  by  his  readable  book  on  Why 
We  Behave  Like  Human  Beings.  On  the  day  the  present  vol- 
ume was  finished  Mr.  Dorsey  died,  but  the  major  part  of  his 
book  should  live  long. 

A  prodigious  amount  of  reading,  travel,  study  and  critical 
thinking;  in  fact,  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  of  observation  and 
effort  to  understand  man  and  his  achievement  have  been  sum- 
marized here.  Reading  through  these  thousand  pages  one  sees 
vividly  unfolded  an  interesting  drama  of  cultures  emerging  and 
civilization  in  the  building. 

The  three  parts  of  the  book  are:  Man's  Natural  Endow- 
ment, How  We  Came  by  Our  Civilization,  and  What  Shall 
We  Do  to  Be  Saved.  The  thesis  of  Part  One  is,  "Culture  was 
a  biologic  necessity,"  or  "man  became  civilized  because  he  is 
that  kind  of  an  animal."  How  the  author  thinks  this  was  ac- 
complished is  re-told  in  colorful  fashion,  but  with  tiresome 
facetiousness  and  flippancy,  much  as  it  was  in  his  earlier  book. 
Although  a  wealth  of  biologic,  ethnologic,  psychologic  and 
sociologic  knowledge  is  mustered  its  interpretation  is  at  times 
more  fanciful  than  sound.  It  is  argued  throughout  that  hu- 
man nature  is  ape  nature  and  that  it  is  unchangeable.  Here  is 
controversial  ground  but  Dorsey  pushes  his  view  to  absurd 
limits.  He  conjures  culture  out  of  ape  conduct  and  has  the 
behavior  patterns  in  their  outworking  distort  "certain  funda- 
mental needs  out  of  all  semblance  of  human  requirement"  until 
we  get  wars,  famines,  diseases,  anarchy  and  revolution.  His 
derivation  of  the  family  from  ape  life  by  over-working  dis- 
credited data  is  illustrative  of  the  method  that  tends  to  vitiate 
some  of  this  section. 

Part  Two,  comprising  more  than  half  the  volume,  is  the  best. 
In  it  are  traced  the  growth  and  perversion  of  civilization  from 


antiquity  to  the  present.  Religion  is  the  arch  villain  of  the 
grand  plot.  A  disease,  "born  of  fear,  it  compensates  through 
hate  in  the  guise  of  authority,  revelation."  Man's  well-being 
is  due  to  science  overcoming  this  superstition.  Barring  some 
overemphasis  and  ignoring  of  facts  this  part  is  essentially  sound 
history  so  well  put  and  so  challenging  as  to  merit  wide  reading. 
Part  Three  is  an  anti-climax.  Proposing  deliverance  from 
the  bondage  that  man  has  inflicted  upon  himself  by  his  futile 
cosmic  superstitions  and  philosophies  to  sane  humanistic  life 
and  endeavor  by  democratic  education,  it  gets  nowhere.  The 
theory  is  sound  enough,  but,  like  the  rest  of  us,  the  author  is 
unable  to  show  how  to  put  it  into  practice. 
Oberlin  College  NEWELL  L.  SIMS 

Poetry  That  Is  Lived 

BASQUE    PEOPLE,    by    Dorothy    Canfield.      Harcourt    Brace.      272    pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

'  I  'RUST  Dorothy  Canfield  to  do  something  different,  to 
JL  pierce  the  romantic  vapors  that  have  gathered  over  the 
Basque  country  and  to  see  deep  into  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  its  proud  reserved  people.  Dorothy  Canfield  knew  the 
Basque  country  before  it  became  fashionable.  She  lived  there 
for  a  year  during  the  war  sharing  the  lives  of  its  people.  She 
returns  there  now  as  an  adopted  daughter.  Gathered  into 
the  present  volume  are  eight  tales  taken  direct  from  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  village,  reflecting  the  experience  of  a  people 
who,  rejecting  the  complications  of  modernity,  continue  to 
mould  and  measure  their  lives  by  human  values.  "Is  there 
nothing  a  human  race  can  learn  out  of  a  long  experience  of 
life  save  how  to  paint  lines  on  crockery  pots?"  exclaims  the 
school  teacher  charged  by  a  visitor  that  her  race  has  no  great 
music,  no  great  literature,  "not  even  decent  pottery."  "Is 
there  no  poetry  that  is  not  written,  but  lived?" 

The  village  school  teacher,  "fifty-five,  rough,  plain,  lean, 
dark,  unpowdered,  unarranged,"  moves  in  and  out  of  the  tales. 
Through  her  wise  old  eyes  we  see  Noemi,  the  placed-out  child, 
and  the  long  train  of  human  relationships  that  she  involved — a 
case  story  if  there  ever  was  one — through  her  simplicities  we 
probe  the  mind  of  Tomasina,  "the  Saint  of  the  Old  Seminary," 
another  case  story  if  you  please,  herewith  recommended  to  our 
psychiatric  social  work  technicians.  Not  all  Basques  are  na- 
ture's noblemen,  but  their  obliquities,  as  Miss  Canfield  clearly 
shows  us,  express  the  same  uncomplicated  human  attitudes  that 
are  the  springs  of  their  virtues. 

No  ordinary  traveler  can  hope  to  penetrate  into  the  inner 
spirit  of  a  people  as  Miss  Canfield  has,  but  through  her  tales, 
as  simple  as  the  people  she  writes  about,  he  may  share  for  a 
little  in  their  deep  spiritual  repose.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Le  Roi  Est  Mort 

KING  OF  FASHION,  by  Paul  Poiret,  translated  by  Stephen  Haden  Guest. 
J.   B.   Lippincott.     Price   $3.00   postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

THIS  highly  entertaining  volume  of  memoirs  tells  us  as 
much  about  Poiret's  constituency  as  it  does  about  the 
King  himself.  Only  a  society  rushing  from  whim  to  whim, 
always  anxious  for  some  new  sensation,  could  have  supported 
this  capricious  genius. 

From  the  days  when  he  played  with  scraps  from  his  father's 
dress-goods  shop,  through  his  apprenticeship  with  Doucet  and 
Worth  to  his  own  ventures  in  the  exploitation  of  fashion, 
Poiret's  story  has  flavor  and  piquancy.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
he  was  a  great  designer  in  those  mad  years  before  the  war 
when  the  Paris  dressmaking  trade  exercised  a  dictatorship  that 
seemed  inevitable  and  eternal.  The  Paris  of  today,  full  of  ideas 
but  not  so  capricious  or  charming  as  the  old,  is  said  to  be  organ- 
izing itself  for  quantity  production. 

One  of  Poiret's  best  anecdotes  is  about  an  American  audi- 
ence. He  had  devoted  his  lecture  to  assuring  three  thousand 
young  ladies  that  a  truly  well  dressed  woman  pays  no  attention 
to  the  "color  of  the  season";  she  chooses  and  sticks  to  the  colors 
most  suitable  to  herself  personally.  Then  he  called  for  ques- 
tions. The  first  was:  "Please  tell  us,  M.  Poiret,  what  colors 
will  be  favored  next  fall." 

To  Poiret  we  owe  the  impulse  toward  Oriental  lines  and 
other  inspirations  drawn  from  exotic  and  ancient  sources  that 


Unemployment   as  a 
World- Problem 


By  John  Maynard  Keynes,  Karl 
Pribram,  and  E.  J.  Phelan 

An  Economic  Analysis  of  Unemploy 
ment;  World-Unemployment  and  Its 
Problems;  International  Co-operation 
and  Unemployment.  $3.00 

The   Mexican    Immigrant 

His  Life-Story 

Autobiographic  Documents  Col- 
lected by  Manuel  Gamio 

Guided  interviews  throwing  light  on 
racial  antagonism  and  the  general  prob- 
lem of  immigration.  $3.00 

Growth  in  Private-School 
Children 

By  Horace  Gray  and  J.  G.  Ayres 

New  data  contributing  to  the  age-old 
controversy  of  nature  vs.  nurture:  aver- 
ages and  variabilities  based  on  3,110 
measurings  on  boys,  and  1,473  on  girls, 
from  the  ages  of  one  to  nineteen  years. 

$3.50 

Social  Welfare  and  Profes- 


sional Education 

By  Edith  Abbott 

"In  the  range  of  its  social  philosophy,  in 
its  quiet  power  and  instinctive,  swift 
elimination  of  cheaper  things,  Miss  Ab- 
bott's book  belongs  to  the  great  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau." 
— ^ew  Republic.  $2.00 

The   Bible:   An  American 
Translation 
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Edgar  J.  Goodspeed 

Easier  to  read,  easier  to  understand,  more 
accurate,  this  new  American  Bible  is  for 
today.  Printed  and  bound  like  a  mod- 
ern book.  Cloth,  $3.50;  Leather,  $5.00 
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animate  a  good  deal  of  dress-designing  today;  to  him,  too, 
the  vogue  for  bright  color.  But  the  same  man  was  responsible 
for  the  minaret  skirt  and  the  hobble,  vagaries  such  as  Paris 
would  not  attempt  to  impose  today. 

One  wonders  why,  when  functionalism  has  become  the 
mot  d"ordre  in  architecture,  dressmaking  has  not  shown  a 
similar  influence.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has,  though  none 
would  suspect  it  from  this  book.  An  instance  is  the  collection 
which  has  been  shown  quietly  here  and  there  'by  Madame  Geo 
of  Paris  during  her  years  in  New  York.  This  designer,  who 
has  counted  among  her  patrons  Queen  Marie  and  —  much  more 
significantly  for  this  discussion  —  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  makes 
dresses  which  are  interesting  to  architects,  sculptors,  and  en- 
gineers for  their  clean  structural  lines  dictated  by  the  con- 
tours of  the  body.  Presumably  Madame  Geo  knows  dress- 
making at  first  hand  as  something  more  than  a  picture  in  the 
mind's  eye.  A  volume  of  descriptions  of  her  basic  models  would 
not  make  light  reading  like  Poiret's  book,  but  it  would  consti- 
tute a  more  valuable  and  permanent  gift  of  the  French  couture 
to  Americans.  DOROTHY  TEALL 

New  York  City 
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Ukrainian  in  Canada 

THE    UKRAINIAN    CANADIANS,    by   Charles   H.    Young.     Th 

&  Sons,   Toronto.     327  pp.     Illustrated.     Price   $2.30  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

THIS  excellent  study  has  been  produced  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Canadian  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene.  Helen  R.  Y.  Reid,  the  well  known  chairman  of  its 
Division  on  Immigration,  in  a  foreword,  draws  attention  to 
the  "costly  disaster"  of  preventable  mental  disease  which  pro- 
vides more  patients  for  the  mental  hospitals  of  the  Dominion 
than  are  to  be  found  in  its  general  hospitals.  Not  only  the 
maladjustment  of  minority  groups  but  also  the  inflexible  social 
attitudes  of  the  "old"  inhabitants  and  the  resulting  conflicts 
contribute  their  quota  to  his  lamentable  state  of  affairs. 

The  author  provides  a  well  documented  explanation  for 
the  problems  encountered  in  the  assimilation  of  this  important 
Slavic  element  in  the  Canadian  population  In  many  respects, 
the  Ukrainians'  experiences  are  similar  to  those  of  other  groups 
that  have  come  in  large  numbers  to  the  North  American  con- 
tinent: they  have  been  propelled  and  attracted  by  the  same 
forces,  met  with  the  same  misfortunes  to  which  ignorant  for- 
eigners are  always  prey,  and  suffered  the  same  misunderstand- 
ings. Like  other  immigrant  groups,  they  have  transplanted  to 
their  new  homes  not  only  a  rich  cultural  heritage  and  splendid 
habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  but  also  old  racial  and  religious 
animosities.  However,  they  encountered  troubles  not  shared 
to  the  same  extent  by  other  groups.  Colonized,  for  the  most 
part,  in  isolated  communities  in  Western  Canada,  the  Ukrain- 
ians had  difficulty  in  understanding  a  government  that  did  not 
enforce  all  its  laws,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  frowned  on 
common  laws  and  traditions  which  in  the  old  country  had 
been  sanctioned  alike  by  the  Russian  and  rhe  Austrian  courts. 

The  discussion  of  the  problems  described  is,  throughout, 
sane  and  practical.  Incidentally  the  author  makes  an  excel- 
lent case  for  the  employment,  among  newly  immigrant  groups, 
of  teachers  of  their  own  nationality.  BRUNO  LASK.ER 

The  Inquiry 
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Books  may  be  obtained  at  the  prices  given,  postpaid  of  Survey  Qraphic 

THE  NEGRO  AUTHOR,  by  Vernon  Loggins.     Columbia  University  Press. 
480  pp.     Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

THIS  is  a  scholarly  survey  by  historical  periods  of  "the 
Negro's  consciously  produced  literature"  from  the  beginnings 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century  with  Phillis  Wheatley  to  the 
year  1900  —  when  for  many  less  informed,  Negro  literature  of 
any  vital  significance  really  first  begins.  As  a  critical  back- 
ground study  such  a  review  is  most  serviceable,  especially  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  social  forces  and  historical 
issues  as  reflected  in  the  mind  of  the  literate  and  intelligent 
class  of  Negroes,  who,  as  the  record  shows,  were  reasonably 
active  and  effective  all  during  the  period  of  anti-Slavery  con- 
troversy, the  Civil  War,  the  Reconstruction,  and  the  difficult 


problem  period  of  the  nineties.  Mr.  Loggins  has  carefully  and 
critically  documented  this  hitherto  neglected  field  in  the  history 
of  American  literature,  and  has  rendered  a  special  service  to 
the  rapidly  growing  movement  for  careful,  scientific  study  of 
the  Negro's  cultural  development.  An  excellent  classified 
bibliography  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  book;  the  compila- 
tion of  which  was  made  possible  by  the  facilities  of  the  unique 
Schomburg  Collection  of  books  by  and  relating  to  the  Negro, 
which  is  housed  in  the  I35th  Street  branch  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

AMERICA  THE  MENACE,  by  Georges  Duhamel,  translated  by  Charles 
Miner  Thompson,  Hovghton  Mifflin.  217  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

THE  Americans  who  resent  a  neighbor's  criticism  of  son 
Jimmy,  even  if  the  criticism  expresses  their  own  repeated  ex- 
hortations, will  become  indignant  at  this  Frenchman's  observa- 
tions about  America — chiefly  because  he  is  a  Frenchman.  There 
are  few  thinking  citizens  who  have  not  voiced  the  plaints  voiced 
here.  The  way  out  they  have  not  found — nor  has  M.  Duhamel. 
In  justice  to  him  however,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  he  has 
attempted  no  such  heroic  task.  He  wishes  only  to  stir  his 
countrymen  to  a  realization  of  the  pit  awaiting  them  if  they 
follow  in  America's  mechanized  footsteps. 


PLAIN    ANNE    ELLIS,    by    Anne    Ellis. 
Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
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Hovghton    Mifflin.      265    pp. 


HERE  is  less  color  and  glamor  in  this  book  than  in  the  Life 
an  Ordinary  Woman,  which  the  extraordinary  Anne  Ellis 
wrote  two  years  ago.  Then  Mrs.  Ellis  told  of  her  childhood 
and  young  womanhood  in  the  "wild"  days  of  the  Colorado 
mining  camps,  a  more  dramatic  scene.  But  here  is  plenty  of 
adventure — cooking  for  telephone  construction  camps  high  in 
the  Rockies;  campaigning  with  doughnuts;  dressmaking  for  the 
grandes  dames  of  a  mining  town,  and,  in  another  key,  the  long, 
courageous  battle  with  failing  health  and  inadequate  resources. 
It  is  a  chronicle  of  vivid  places  and  people  and  situations,  a 
book  to  renew  one's  faith  in  "the  backbone  of  America." 


THE  CABIN  IN  THE  COTTON,  by  Harry  Harrison  Kroll.  Decorations 
by  the  author.  Long  &  Smith.  289  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

HARRY  HARRISON  KROLL  shows  the  hardships  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  the  cotton-growing  states.  The  book  is  written  in 
sweat  and  ordure.  The  hopeless  poverty  and  economic  slavery 
of  the  workers  is  shown  no  jot  or  tittle  abated.  The  methods 
by  which  Wilson  Lord  pro-rates  his  losses  among  his  tenants, 
adds  service  charges  and  other  charges  and  makes  them  virtually 
his  serfs  is  shown  in  the  story  of  Dan  Morgan,  poor  white, 
educated  by  Lord,  and  lifted  from  the  ignorance  of  the  group 
into  which  he  was  born.  The  realism  is  at  its  best  in  the  conver- 
sation in  the  cabins.  The  love  story  is  the  less  successful.  It  is 
not  till  one  views  it  as  a  whole  that  Kroll's  stirring  plea,  his 
demand  for  economic  justice,  gains  the  force  of  a  mountain 
avalanche.  The  illustrations  by  the  author  are  singularly 
pathetic  and  compelling. 

WASHINGTON  MERRY-GO-ROUND.  Horace  Livtright.  366  pp.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

TRADING  on  the  well  known  human  yen  for  the  low- 
down,  the  anonymous  author — or  probably  authors — here  offer 
a  fine  dish  of  gossip.  All  the  titterings  of  the  kitchens  of 
Washington,  all  the  whisperings  of  its  tea  tables  for  ten  years, 
are  given  to  a  waiting  world.  Every  foible  of  the  great,  the 
near-great  and  the  trying-to-be-great  is  dragged  out  and  dis- 
sected, sometimes  with  a  degree  of  penetration,  sometimes  with 
an  obvious  desire  to  show  just  how  smart  a  smart-aleck  can  be. 

The  book  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  a  group  of  press  corre- 
spondents fed  up  with  the  starched  front  of  officialdom.  It 
pays  off  many  old  scores  and  sets  up  a  lot  of  new  ones.  The 
wholesale  destruction  of  sacred  cows  is  amusing  for  the  first 
hundred  or  maybe  two  hundred  pages.  Reading  to  the  bitter 
end  one  learns  that  Congressman  LaGuardia  likes  to  cook  and 
play  the  trombone,  that  Senator  Morrow  hates  to  shave  and 
that  Editor  David  Lawrence  has  two  glittering  cars  and  a 
yacht.  The  last  hundred  pages  are  the  hardest. 
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would  have  been  terrific.  He  would  have  made  a  dramatic 
challenge  to  the  British  system  which  must  have  stimulated 
the  imagination  of  the  world. 

There  has  been  no  such  stage  in  1931.  Mr.  Gandhi  arrived 
in  the  midst  of  a  grave  and  prolonged  British  crisis.  His  ar- 
rival, of  course,  was  made  much  of.  But  the  Press  has  now 
no  space  for  India  and  the  Mahatma  has  remained  amid  quiet 
surroundings,  content  to  talk  with  and  to  influence  small  gath- 
erings, mostly  of  convinced  pacifists  and  people  sympathetic 
with  his  mystical  philosophy,  his  religious  ideas,  and  ascetic 
practice.  This  is  thoroughly  in  character,  and  of  course  there 
was  no  escaping  the  lunch  at  Lady  Astor's.  But  such  meetings 
are  very  remote  from  the  great  business  of  shaping  the  future 
of  India. 

To  the  hardboiled  politicians  and  journalists,  as  we  should 
expect,  he  appears  as  a  visitant  from  another  sphere.  He  has 
visited  the  House  of  Commons  and  addressed  a  gathering  of 
members;  and  there,  as  in  several  other  places,  the  ritual  of 
his  day  has  stirred  the  curiosity  of  his  hearers — as,  for  in- 
stance, when  at  seven  o'clock  the  lights  are  lowered  for  evening 
prayer  and  the  Mahatma  invites  those  present  to  join  him  and 
his  Indian  associates  in  the  exercises.  The  weekly  day  of 
silence  makes  a  more  singular  impression  still.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  Mr.  Gandhi's  attendance  at  the  Round  Table. 
He  takes  his  usual  place  in  the  conference  room  and,  since  his 
vow  applies  only  to  vocal  speech,  he  follows  the  proceedings 
and  makes  his  suggestions  or  replies  to  his  fellow  delegates  by 
means  of  written  messages. 

These  are  among  the  peculiarities  of  his  character  and  way 
of  life.  The  traits  that  have  endeared  him  to  everybody  he 
has  met  are  those  that  mark  his  everyday  conduct  and  relation- 
ships: his  unruffled  manner,  his  courtesy,  his  kind  smile  and 
bright  eyes,  and  perhaps  above  all  his  ready  humor  and  spon- 
taneous laugh.  Never  was  there  a  revolutionary  mystic,  a 
dangerous  devotee,  who  showed  himself  as  a  companion  so 
unaffected  and  delightful. 

Nevertheless  there  were  dangers.  For  the  past  ten  years 
Mr.  Gandhi  has  been  a  world  figure.  If  a  conspectus  of  thr, 
news  were  possible  we  should  be  astonished  to  find  how  enor- 
mous has  been  the  space  filled  (to  the  disgust  of  such  a  man 
as  Winston  Churchill)  by  this  "seditious  half-naked  fakir." 
The  advance  publicity  accorded  to  him  in  England  by  the  pop- 
ular press  was,  of  course,  mainly  ridiculous.  G.  K.  Chesterton 
complained  that  the  newspapers,  having  found  him  a  puzzle, 
decided  to  treat  him  as  a  joke.  Instead  of  putting  before  the 
public  the  terribly  serious  issues  of  Indian  freedom,  they 
talked  of  Mr.  Gandhi  only  in  reference  to  two  things,  his 
meager  white  cotton  garb,  and  his  habit  of  including  among 
his  light  luggage  a  spinning-wheel — which  at  least,  Mr.  Chester- 
ton suggested,  indicated  a  means  of  adding  to  his  clothing  if 
so  be  it  was  inadequate. 

I  MENTION  this  newspaper  nonsense  here  for  one  partic- 
ular reason.  The  Mahatma's  Indian  homespun  has  not  made 
the  smallest  difficulty  for  him  in  London.  In  the  sequel  it  has 
hardly  been  minor  news.  His  dhoti  (or  kilterbockers,  as  a 
well  known  English  scholar  named  the  Hindu  garment)  is  sup- 
plemented with  a  warm  woollen  shawl,  and  if  necessary  also  a 
blanket-rug,  and  in  these  ample  coverings  he  is  seen  by  all 
visitors.  The  fall  weather,  as  it  happens,  was  sunny  in  an 
exceptional  degree;  and  since  Mr.  Gandhi  makes  continual 
use  of  an  automobile,  he  was  not  even  bothered  by  the  small 
problem  of  clothing  in  relation  to  locomotion.  In  short,  he  has 
been  thoroughly  at  home  and  I  think  would  have  been  quite 
content  to  winter  in  London  if  he  had  felt  that  more  months 
given  to  debate  upon  a  new  Indian  constitution  would  be  time 
well  spent. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  serious  side  to  this  business  of 
publicity  as  it  touches  the  Mahatma's  position  and  his.  work 
in  London.  American  readers  know  well — better  indeed  than 
any  others — that  the  press  has  dealt  with  Mr.  Gandhi  as 
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though  he  were  the  sole  embodiment  of  Indian  nationalism  and 
thus  the  only  man  who  counts  at  the  Round  Table.  It  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  understand  how  this  has  come  about.  The 
Mahatma  has  a  news  value  that  is  unexampled.  The  large 
Indian  delegation  includes  at  least  a  dozen  men  of  experience 
and  high  distinction.  They  are  of  representative  standing.  In 
England  as  in  India  their  importance  is  recognized.  Whenever 
constitutional  issues  or  political  settlements  are  under  discus- 
sion they  are  more  prominent  than  Mr.  Gandhi  is  or  could  be, 
for  they  live  and  move  in  that  sphere  while  the  Mahatma  has 
no  place  in  it.  But  the  outside  world  does  not  hear  of  these 
men.  They  are  unknown  to  the  great  public,  and  in  America 
it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  mention  their  names,  save 
in  relation  to  such  specific  matters  as  the  Moslem  demands  as 
set  forth  by  the  Aga  Khan,  or  the  claims  of  the  depressed 
classes  as  eloquently  championed  by  Dr.  Ambedkar. 

At  the  Round  Table  Mr.  Gandhi  is  not  comfortable.  It  is 
impossible  that  he  should  be.  Mr.  Gandhi  expressed  to  me 
his  strong  feeling  that  the  problem  of  communal  antagonism 
ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  or  obscure  the 
great  urgent  task  of  working  out  the  basis  for  a  free  India. 
My  reply  was  that  many  of  us  agreed  with  him;  but  it  was 
certain  that,  because  of  the  way  affairs  have  gone  since  the 
end  of  the  first  London  Conference,  no  authority  and  no  group 
in  London  could  have  succeeded  in  putting  the  minorities  prob- 
lem aside  and  pushing  forward  the  constitutional  settlement. 
The  Moslems  have  maintained  a  united  front.  They  will  not 
be  denied.  And  as  all  the  world  knows  the  Mahatma  is 
deeply  involved  in  this  communal  problem.  For  the  past  twelve 
years  the  making  of  peace  between  Hindu  and  Moslem  has 
been  for  him  a  burning  reality.  And  with  every  failure  he  has 
felt  the  need  for  a  solution  to  be  all  the  more  imperative. 

HIS  method  of  seeking  that  solution  is  always  characteristic. 
In  India,  it  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Gandhi  has  increasingly 
relied  upon  private  consultation  with  the  viceroy  or  with  im- 
portant members  of  the  government.  In  India  he  has  at  every 
stage  been  able  to  mobilize  the  press  and  public  opinion  and  to 
capitalize  his  vast  popular  influence.  It  is  entirely  natural  that  he 
should  have  hoped  to  continue  this  special  method  in  London, 
through  private  talks  with  the  prime  minister,  the  secretary  of 
state  for  India,  and  perhaps  Lord  Sankey  who  presides  over 
the  Federal  Structure  Committee.  But  London  is  not  Bombay 
and  the  English  official  ways  are  totally  unlike  those  of  Delhi 
and  Simla.  It  is  impossible  for  any  delegate,  however  powerful 
or  unusual  he  may  be,  to  hold  private  conversations  with  the 
head  of  the  government  or  with  a  conference  chairman.  He 
is  obliged  to  act  strictly  as  a  delegate,  and  the  authorities,  hav- 
ing to  remember  all  the  others,  are  compelled  to  follow  the 
regular  procedure. 

There  are  manifest  disadvantages  for  him  in  being  the  sole 
representative  of  his  party.  When  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress decided  to  take  part  in  the  second  Round  Table  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  nominate  a  strong  delegation  of  five  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Gandhi,  coming  fresh  from  his  momentous  talks 
with  the  viceroy,  urged  the  then  startling  alternative  that  he 
should  be  the  single  plenipotentiary.  His  unexampled  prestige 
carried  the  day,  and  after  hesitations  and  changing  moods 
which  occupied  several  months,  he  made  a  last-minute  decision 
to  go  and  go  alone.  There  are,  it  is  true,  other  prominent 
Congress  members  with  him  in  London  (e.  g.,  Mrs.  Sarojini 
Naidu  and  Pundit  M.  M.  Malaviya),  but  Mr.  Gandhi  is  the 
single  accredited  Congress  representative,  able — at  all  events 
in  theory — to  give  his  adhesion  to  propositions  and  settlements 
on  behalf  of  the  largest  political  organization  in  India. 

In  a  position  such  as  this,  it  seems  to  me,  the  strength  of 
the  Mahatma  is  much  less  than  it  would  be  if  he  were  the 
leader  of  a  representative  group.  And  I  will  add  that  in  the 
excessively  difficult  business  of  negotiating  with  the  Moslems 
and  balancing  the  claims  of  Sikhs,  Anglo-Indians  (Eurasians), 
Parsees,  and  other  minorities — to  say  nothing  of  fifty  mil- 
lions of  the  depressed  classes — Mr.  Gandhi  has  been  conscious 
of  the  perils  of  loneliness.  His  need,  I  think,  has  been  for  the 
steady  aid  of  like-minded  colleagues,  accustomed,  as  he  is  not, 
to  the  discussion  of  concrete  proposals  (Continued  on  page  276) 
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the  facts — traces  the  rapidly  increasing  growth  of 
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lyzes the  upward  trend  in  the  divorce  statistics  of 
63  years  in  the  United  States — inspects  the  efforts 
of  Church  and  State  to  curb  divorce. 

Treating  divorce  as  a  result  rather  than  a  cause 
of  marriage  dissolution,  the  author  examines  the 
many  changing  conditions  and  social  forces  which, 
from  both  within  and  without  the  marriage  insti- 
tution, are  undermining  the  older  concepts  and 
standards. 

Finally  he  discusses  the  probable  outcome — shows 
where  marriage  and  divorce  are  heading — compares 
the  merits  of  proposed  remedies  for  the  situation  as 
it  now  exists.  Thorough,  comprehensive,  the  book 
will  bring  new  light  to  layman  or  sociologist  on  the 
nature  and  significance  of  this  serious  question  of 
divorce. 

This  book  is 
suitable  for  both 
text  and  col- 
lateral use  in  college 
courses  in  soci- 
ology and  the 
family 
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McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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By  EMORY  S.  BOGARDUS,  PH.D.,  professor  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Southern  California.  The  first  revision  of 
Dr.  Bogardus's  live,  interesting,  readable  textbook.  It  dis- 
cusses personality  from  every  angle,  and  interprets  human 
life  in  terms  of  the  configuration  of  personality.  8vo,  479 
pages.  REVISED  EDITION,  $3.50 

Village 

and 
Open-Country  Neighborhoods 

By  WALTER  A.  TERPENNING,  PH.D.,  professor  of  Sociology, 
Western  State  Teachers'  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  A  pene- 
trating comparative  study  of  forms  of  rural  organization  here 
and  in  Europe  with  constructive  suggestions  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  American  rural  neighborhoods.  Royal  8vo,  475 
pages,  illustrated.  $4.00 
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(Continued  from   page   275)  and    their    application    to 

practical  matters;  and  he  is  hampered  at  times  by  doubts  as  to 
the  limits  of  his  power  in  India;  that  is,  the  extent  to  which 
he  is  able  to  commit  the  National  Congress  when  it  comes  to 
concessions  in  the  bitterly  disputed  communal  territory. 

Throughout  the  early  part  of  this  year  Mr.  Gandhi  held  to 
the  view  that  he  could  not  attend  the  Round  Table  unless  a 
real  basis  of  Hindu-Moslem  agreement  had  been  found.  On 
the  day  following  his  admission  that  a  whole  week  of  private 
conversations  with  the  Moslem  leaders  had  been  unavailing,  I 
reminded  Mr.  Gandhi  of  his  declaration  and  expressed  the 
view  that  his  stand  at  that  time  was  wholly  statesmanlike.  His 
reply  was  an  interesting  personal  confession.  He  said  he  was 
sure  he  had  been  right  in  taking  that  stand;  he  had  not  changed 
his  own  opinion,  but  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  overborne 
by  his  friends. 


I 


AM  writing  in  late  October,  and  the  intention  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  that  the  Round  Table  should  be  dissolved  before 
the  end  of  November.  No  members  of  the  Conference  known 
to  me  will  say  they  are  hopeful  of  a  settlement  of  the  minori- 
ties problem.  Mr.  Gandhi  himself  believes  that  arbitration 
in  one  form  or  another  is  necessary.  The  Moslems  are  op- 
posed to  arbitration.  Many  of  their  delegates  want  the  British 
government  to  make  its  own  decision  and  then  impose  the  terms 
of  settlement.  Some  of  the  Moslems  are  not  unprepared  to 
admit  that  they  know  their  claims  to  be  too  high  for  any  sound 
arbitrator  to  endorse.  But,  as  I  need  hardly  point  out,  the 
enforcement  of  communal  peace  by  an  alien  government  is 
certainly  the  least  desirable  way.  Prime  Minister  MacDonald 
and  Lord  Sankey  were  quick  to  indicate  that  in  this  funda- 
mental matter  an  outside  authority  cannot  do  the  job.  Mr. 
MacDonald  said  in  effect:  "Agree  among  yourselves,  tell  us 
upon  what  basis  you  are  prepared  to  work  a  system  of  free 
responsible  government,  and  India  passes  into  Indian  hands." 

There  is  room  in  this  article  for  a  few  words  only  on  the 
second  great  snag,  the  claims  of  the  depressed  classes,  the  un- 
touchables. At  the  Round  Table  last  year  they  were  heard 
from  for  the  first  time.  Their  voice  is  much  more  emphatic 
today.  On  their  behalf  Mr.  Ambedkar  is  asking  that  they  be 
given,  like  the  Moslems,  separate  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature. Mr.  Gandhi  is  firmly  against  separation.  His  argu- 
ment is  that  the  depressed  classes  belong  to  the  Hindu  world, 
and  he  reminds  them  that  it  was  through  his  championship,  his 
determined  advocacy,  that  their  disinherited  masses  were  roused 
to  action  and  their  terrible  conditions  made  known  to  the  out- 
side world.  The  fact  of  untouchability  and  the  existence  of 
from  forty  to  sixty  millions  living  under  its  stigma,  makes,  as 
the  Mahatma  has  again  and  again  affirmed,  an  indelible  stain 
upon  Hinduism.  His  view  is  that  separate  representation  for 
the  depressed  classes  would  have  the  effect  of  stamping  them 
with  a  permanent  mark  of  inferiority  and  subjection ;  their 
right  place  is  with  the  National  Congress. 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  strong  position;  but  there  are 
two  things  in  particular  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  first 
is  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  depressed  classes  have  always 
been  outside  the  National  Congress  and  must,  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  remain  outside.  The  second  is,  that  in  the  world  of 
today  every  section  of  the  people,  every  community,  has  come 
to  insist  upon  being  represented  by  its  own  men.  Dr.  Ambed- 
kar, chief  delegate  of  the  depressed  classes,  has  probably  been 
mistaken  in  his  tactics.  He  has  been  admonished  from  India 
on  that  score.  But  his  contention  that  no  caste  Hindu  can  rep- 
resent the  untouchables  is  surely  unanswerable. 

There  is  no  need  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  British  political 
crisis  and  the  general  election  are  a  disaster  from  the  Indian 
point  of  view.  Opinion  in  Indian  circles  has  been  that,  since 
all  parties  are  committed  to  the  principle  of  a  free  India,  there 
was  no  good  reason  why  the  Round  Table  should  not  keep 
straight  on  with  its  task  and  finish  by  the  time  the  reformed 
National  Government  should  face  a  new  House  of  Commons. 
But  all  those  who  know  what  has  been  happening  at  the  Con- 
ference are  aware  that  the  road  is  full  of  difficulties,  apart 
from  the  disheartening  effect  upon  the  delegates  of  working  in 
London  when  officials  and  (Continued  on  page  279) 
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AN      «t   I.  It  -  !•' A  S   II    I  O  >   1C  It 

Christinas 


AT  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  Christmas  is 
celebrated  with  a  fine  old  spirit  of  good- 
will and  good  -cheer .  There  are  tuneful  carols 
...  wreaths  of  holly  .  .  .  Christmas  trees  .  . . 
stockings  stuffed  with  surprises  for  the  chil- 
dren ...  a  plump  family  turkey  for  dinner. 
Here  are  all  the  joys  of  the  old-fashioned 
Christmas — without  the  long  hours  of  work 
and  preparation. 

Bring  the  children  and  spend  a  happy 
holiday  week  —  surrounded  by  the  hospi- 
table warmth  of  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 
This  is  a  grand  place  for  overgrown  grown- 
up families  too.  There  are  indoor  recrea- 
tions. There's  the  gaily  decorated  board- 
walk. The  bracing  ocean  air. 

Your  Christmas  at  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
will  be  cheery  and  economical,  for  1931 
rates  are  in  effect.  Write  for  information. 

American    and    European    Plans 
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Tours  in  New  York 

WHAT  with  airplane  and  radio,  the  world  is  moving  up 
closer.  And  now  two  organizations  are  offering  a  "speak- 
ing acquaintance"  with  different  countries  through  talks,  songs, 
neighborhoods,  restaurants,  right  in  New  York  City.  They 
will  take  you  to  France,  Russia,  Japan,  India — fairly  around 
the  globe.  Announcements  can  be  had  by  writing  to  Friend- 
ship Tours,  136  Berkeley  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  and  to 
Reconciliation  Trips,  198  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 

Viajes  a  Mexico 

THAT  means  trips  to  Mexico — two  of  them,  which  the 
Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  With  Latin  America 
(112  East  19  Street,  New  York)  has  scheduled  for  December. 
One  is  linked  up  with  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Apparition  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe;  and  the  other  with  the 
Christmas  posadas  and  fiestas.  The  purpose  of  the  trips  is  "to 
open  the  doors  of  Mexico  so  that  some  may  see  the  beauty 
which  lies  behind  the  dress  parade  of  the  capital  and  the  boule- 
vards." 

Christmas  Abroad 

R.  AND  MRS.  SVEN  V.  KNUDSEN  (248  Boylston 
Street,  Boston)  are  taking  a  group  of  boys  on  a  twenty 
days'  vacation  in  Europe.  It  sounds  like  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity— both  as  to  cost  and  the  chance  to  visit  at  private  homes 
in  Holland;  for  the  boys  will  be  entertained  by  English-speak- 
ing families  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  The  Hague  and  other 
towns.  The  trip  also  includes  stops  at  Paris,  London,  Windsor, 
Oxford  and  the  Shakespeare  country. 

Personals 

A  MERICAN  social  workers  who  met  Dr.  Ruth  Weiland 
ZX  when  she  was  here  in  '27  and  '30  or  at  the  International 
Conference  in  Paris  in  '28,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  she 
has  left  her  post  at  the  German  Red  Cross  and  taken  over  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Jehrag,  or  Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft  fur 
Jugenderholungs-  und  Heilfiirsorge ;  a  semi-official  organiza- 
tion which  handles  the  problems  of  child-health  work  in  Ger- 
many. Dr.  Weiland  will  be  especially  active  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Social  Work  next  year  in  Frankfort  in 
giving  American  social  workers  an  insight  into  things  German. 

AND  DR.  GERTRUD  FERBER,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Ver- 
einigung  Carl  Schurz,  is  now  hostess  on  the  Bremen.  A  Ph.D. 
in  education  from  the  University  of  Hamburg,  she  has  a  pen- 
chant for  international  relations  in  the  most  human  sense  of 
the  word.  For  example,  she  was  of  immeasurable  help  to 
editors  of  The  Survey  when  they  were  scouting  for  our  New 
Germany  Number  and  she  routed  a  group  of  American  stu- 
dents through  Europe  with  such  success  that  several  years 
later  when  she  came  to  take  up  work  here,  they  turned  out 
en  masse  to  greet  her.  Too  much  praise  cannot  go  to  the 
North  German  Lloyd  in  creating  such  a  post  and  in  choosing 
Dr.  Ferber  to  fill  it,  for  it  is  bound  to  enhance  the  joy  and 
value  of  traveling  for  their  Bremen  passengers. 

Important 

T^HE  Disarmament  Conference  will  be  held  in  Geneva  on 
-I  February  2,  1932.  The  expressed  interest  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  every  country  from  now  until  then  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  make  it  the  practical,  down-to-brass-tacks  occasion  it 
should  be.  Have  you  let  the  White  House  know  how  you 
feel  on  the  subject? 
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(Continued  from  page  276)  public  alike  were  absorbed  in  the 
country's  domestic  affairs. 

Last  year  the  debates  turned  largely  upon  the  making  of  an 
All-India  Federation.  There  is  not  much  probability  of  that 
project's  being  carried  further  at  present.  The  Moslems  look 
upon  it  as  secondary  to  the  establishment  of  their  own  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  recognized  that  their  princes  and  political  leaders 
have  their  minds  increasingly  upon  the  building  of  a  unified 
Moslem  state  in  the  Indian  Northwest.  The  major  Hindu 
princes,  moreover,  are  not  now  favorable  to  federation  as  they 
were  in  1930.  The  National  Congress  is  not  concerned  with 
it,  and  Mr.  Gandhi  has  never  been  interested  in  governmental 
schemes.  They  seem  to  him  irrelevant  to  the  basic  issue,  and 
he  has  more  than  once  made  plain  his  impatience  with  the  pro- 
tracted discussions  in  committee.  Mr.  Gandhi,  again,  has  a 
deep  conviction  that  the  British  governing  classes  are  no  less 
strongly  opposed  than  of  old  to  relinquishing  their  power  in 
India.  He  will  not  believe  that  they  can  be  induced  to  accept 
changes  in  the  control  of  finance  and  the  Army.  This  rooted 
belief — held,  of  course,  not  by  the  Mahatma  alone — has  a 
grave  significance,  and  I  cannot  escape  the  fear  that,  coupled 
with  the  apparent  insolubility  of  the  Moslem  and  minorities 
problem,  it  may  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the  Conference. 

Such  an  ending  ought  at  all  costs  be  avoided.  The  chances 
of  peace  between  India  and  Britain  hang  upon  this  great 
effort  in  London;  and,  as  Lord  Sankey  has  put  it,  a  failure  now 
would  make  both  sides  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world.  Fail- 
ure indeed  could  be  nothing  but  an  immeasurable  calamity; 
and  very  many  of  us,  knowing  something  of  India,  would  insist 
that  from  the  outset  all  thought  of  it  should  have  been  reso- 
lutely set  aside.  The  Round  Table  provided  a  final  opportunity 
tor  making  peace  and  laying  the  foundation  for  a  structure 
of  genuine  cooperation  between  a  great  Asiatic  people  and  a 
European  world  power.  The  peace  could  be  made,  the  part- 
nership concluded,  on  honorable  terms.  And  so  long  as  the 
essential  principle  of  Indian  freedom  were  secured,  how  could 
there  be  a  doubt  concerning  the  value  to  the  Orient  of  such 
a  compact  in  view  especially  of  the  latest  appalling  develop- 
ments in  the  Far  East? 

(London,  October  20.) 

THE  foregoing  article  was  written  of  necessity  while  the 
issues  of  the  Round  Table  were  still  in  doubt,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  election  campaign,  when  it  was  impossible  to  make 
even  a  meager  forecast  of  the  circumstances  amid  which  the 
Conference  would  be  brought  to  an  end.  I  add,  one  week 
later,  this  note  on  probabilities. 

Mr.  Gandhi  has  continued  to  express  his  very  strong  opinion 
as  to  the  waste  of  time  in  the  two  committees — federation  and 
minorities.  Many  of  the  Indian  delegates  agreed  with  him  in 
thinking  that  the  government  had  neglected  the  first  essential, 
namely,  an  early  disclosure  of  the  measure  of  "freedom  in 
self-government"  for  which  the  leaders  in  England  are  pre- 
pared, together  with  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  safeguards 
deemed  necessary  in  finance  and  control  of  the  Army.  The 
Indian  argument  has  been  that  debates  on  the  federal  structure 
and  the  representation  of  minorities  must  be  unreal  so  long  as 
the  government  withholds  a  declaration  of  policy  on  Indian 
home  rule.  In  answer  to  this,  I  think,  Mr.  MacDonald  and 
Lord  Sankey  could  reply,  with  no  little  weight,  that  the  more 
advanced  section  of  the  government  would  have  had  its  hands 
greatly  strengthened  if  the  deeper  divisions  on  the  Indian  side 
had  been  removed. 

It  is  recognized  of  course  that  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties 
is  the  Army  and  defense.  The  military  authorities  hold  that 
the  British  Army  in  India  cannot  be  reduced  in  size  and  can 
take  orders  only  from  British  commanders.  This  implies  an 
insuperable  obstacle  until  the  great  question  of  Indian  responsi- 
bility at  the  center  has  been  finally  decided. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  the  Round  Table  should  be  adjourned 
sine  die,  it  will  be  on  the  understanding,  or  in  the  hope,  that 
the  more  moderate  leaders  and  parties  will  be  able  to  continue 
in  India  the  efforts  towards  settlement,  and  thus,  at  least,  to 
hammer  out  a  solution  of  those  hard  practical  problems  which 
must  first  be  got  rid  of  among  Indians  themselves.  No  one, 
I  am  sure,  is  disposed  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  a  failure  to 
make  peace  in  London. — S.  K.  R. 


OUR  STORY 
IS 

VALUE 


Whatever  sales  argument  other  hotels  may  advance, 
we'll  stick  to  the  only  one  we've  ever  known  —  the  story 
of  Value  ••-  the  story  of  giving  travelers  more  for  their 
money. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  told  our  story  of  Value 
in  serial  form  in  these  pages.  There  was  an  advertise- 
ment about  our  luxurious  Statler  beds  under  the  head- 
line, "Sink  down,  down,  down  into  sleep."  And  one 
about  our  baths  entitled,  "There  really  should  be  rain- 
bows in  these  showers."  Then  there  was  another  about 
the  newspaper  we  place  under  every  guest  room  door  in 
the  morning.  It  bore  the  caption,  "Extra!  Extra!  Extra!" 

Perhaps  in  that  latter  caption  you  recognize  the  little 
play  on  words  we  permitted  ourselves  .  .  .  "Extra!  Extra! 
Extra!"  For  these  features  are  extra  values  --  like  all 
the  conveniences  which  you  get  with  every  Statler  room; 
Radio  Reception;  Hair  Mattress  with  Inner-Springs; 
Every  Bathroom  with  Shower;  Circulating  Ice  Water; 
Bed-head  Reading  Lamp;  Full-length  Mirror;  Morning 
Newspaper  under  the  Door. 

From  this  inventory  (incomplete  as  it  is)  you  get  an 
idea  of  what  we  mean  by  value.  And  if  you  are  like 
thousands  of  your  fellow  travelers,  you  will  sum  up  these 
Statler  values  and  decide  that,  in  total,  they  present  the 
greatest  hotel  bargain  to  be  had. 

HOTCLS 
STATL6R 

BOSTON  BUFFALO 

CIEVELAND  DETROIT  ST.     LOUIS 

in      NEW     YORK,      Hofe/  />ennsy/raai<r 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  Su*VET) 
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work  a  torture  to  do  at  all.  It 
has  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  enjoy  the  simple  pleasures 
of  life.  I  have  run  from  wife 
to  wife,  from  house  to  house, 
and  from  country  to  country, 
in  a  ridiculous  effort  to  escape  from  myself. 

Even  without  knowing  all  the  facts  in  this  case,  it  seems  safe 
to  suggest  that  this  gifted  man  would  have  fared  better  with 
less  psychopathological  information  and  more  real  psychiatric 
treatment. 

Specific  individual  problems  in  mental  hygiene  cannot  be 
handled  properly  through  general  publicity,  such  as  newspaper 
or  magazine  columns,  no  matter  how  well  qualified  the  editor 
of  the  column  may  be.  Competent  psychiatrists  know  that  the 
mental  difficulties  of  individuals  are  too  intricate,  too  delicate, 
too  much  beneath  the  surface  to  be  successfully  resolved  by  any 
such  long-range  methods.  The  symptoms,  which  the  corre- 
spondent describes  in  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  column,  are 
apt  not  to  represent  the  underlying  facts,  and  even  if  they  do, 
how  can  any  psychiatrist  be  sure  he  is  giving  the  right  advice 
without  checking  up  first-hand?  Effective  treatment  of  specific 
personal  difficulties  in  mental  hygiene  requires  a  direct,  face- 
to-face  relationship  between  physician  and  patient. 

If  some  of  our  efforts  at  public  education  in  mental  hygiene 
have  been  misinterpreted  and  have  led  some  people  to  put  a 
wrong  or  undue  emphasis  upon  things  psychiatric,  that  fact  is 
no  reason  for  calling  a  halt  to  further  work.  It  is  the  more 
reason  for  doing  a  more  careful  and  thorough  educational  job 
in  the  direction  of  counteracting  any  wrong  impression  that 
may  have  been  created,  and  of  giving  people  a  more  sane  and 
sensible  point  of  view.  Plenty  of  good  publicity  ammunition 
might  well  be  used  in  warning  the  public  away  from  all  the 
illegitimate  exploiters  of  things  psychiatric.  At  the  same  time, 
the  public  might  advantageously  be  informed  as  to  what  train- 
ing and  qualifications  are  implied  in  the  terms  psychiatrist, 
psychologist,  and  psychiatric  social  worker;  otherwise,  how  ex- 
pect them  to  discriminate? 

Real  mental  hygiene  has  not  been  oversold.  Mental  hygiene 
means  not  mental  disease,  but  mental  health.  Primarily  it  is 
concerned  with  the  normal,  not  the  abnormal.  It  is,  or  should 
be,  positive  not  negative  in  its  approach. 

In  positive  education  toward  healthy  normal  living  lies  the 
greatest  field  for  mental-hygiene  publicity,  and  that  field  is 
unlimited.  The  time  and  place  are  here  and  now.  Let  us  leave 
psychopathology  and  all  that  needs  to  be  done  about  it  to  the 
research  specialist  and  to  the  clinician  and  private  practitioner 
in  their  personal  and  confidential  relationships  with  patients. 

In  contrast  with  the  intricacies — one  might  almost  say 
mysteries — of  mental  pathology,  the  positive  aspects  of  mental 
hygiene  are  relatively  simple,  understandable,  general  principles 
of  living,  to  be  usefully  applied  in  the  lives  of  all  people.  In 
its  broadest  sense  mental  hygiene  is  the  development  of  the 
kind  of  personality  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  person  to  get 
along  happily  and  effectively  in  his  work,  play,  and  family  life. 

In  this  sense  mental  hygiene  is  more  than  curative,  it  is 
more  than  preventive.  It  is  a  constructive  socializing  force. 
Its  great  mission  is  to  become  a  useful  part  of  all  those  forces 
in  society  which,  from  birth  on,  aid  in  the  process  of  changing 
us  over  from  savages  to  civilized  human  beings — the  home, 
school,  church,  government,  organized  social  work,  industry 
and  the  like. 

Here  is  the  rebuttal,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  statement  that 
mental  hygiene  is  being  oversold  while  we  do  not  have  enough 
experts  to  go  around.  A  great  deal  that  mental  hygiene  has 
to  offer  people  in  positive,  educational  ways  does  not  call  for 
clinics  or  lengthy  sessions  with  the  psychoanalyst.  Leaders  in  the 
mental-hygiene  field  recognize  that  even  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  from  now,  the  number  of  trained  specialists  will  be 
extremely  limited  compared  with  the  broad  scope  of  mental 
hygiene.  If  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene  are  to  be  applied 
on  a  scale  to  influence  the  mental  habits  of  people  generally, 
these  principles  will  have  to  be  applied  for  the  most  part  by 
everyday  people  in  everyday  life,  and  especially  by  those  who 
are  counselors  and  preceptors  for  others,  beginning  with  parents 
and  teachers,  and  including  physicians,  social  workers,  ministers 
and  many  others.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  people  will 
ever  be  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  psychiatry;  but  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  become  so  imbued  with  the  significant 
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fundamentals  of  mental  health 
as  to  reflect  and  transmit 
those  principles  in  their  deal- 
ing with  others. 

Unlike  the  highly  individu- 
alized study  by  the  psychiatrist  which  definite  problems  of 
personal  maladjustment  require,  the  positive  educational  prin- 
ciples of  mental  hygiene  can  be  adapted  to  groups  of  people. 
The  principles  of  child  guidance,  for  example,  underlie  all  life 
experience.  A  classic  example  of  the  sort  of  simple  and  under- 
standable suggestions  for  mental  health  of  which  I  am  speaking 
is  Dr.  Douglas  Thorn's  leaflet,  Habit  Training  for  Children. 
It  contains  the  kind  of  practical,  useable  advice  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  parent-child  relationships  generally. 

Application  of  this  kind  of  mental  hygiene  is  not  dependent 
upon  experts  or  clinical  facilities.  Its  concrete  suggestions 
should  be  a  helpful  guide  to  any  open-minded  parept  in  meet- 
ing the  important  issues  that  constantly  arise  in  the  rearing  of 
the  most  normal  child.  More  than  three  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  this  pamphlet  have  been  distributed,  most  of  them 
purchased,  not  given  away.  It  has  also  had  an  extensive  circula- 
tion in  foreign  countries  in  translation.  In  addition,  Dr.  Thorn's 
suggestions  for  habit-training  have  been  distributed  widely  in 
other  forms,  notably  in  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  in  his  books.  The  widespread  demand  for 
this  kind  of  advice  shows  that  there  are  ample  opportunities 
for  the  right  kind  of  education  in  mental  hygiene. 

The  whole  movement  of  parental  education  and  child  study 
has  had  a  remarkable  development  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
organized  national  groups  in  the  field  of  parental  education, 
such  as  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education,  the  Child 
Study  Association  of  America,  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  and  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  together  with  local  groups,  have  naturally 
been  able  to  carry  out  a  much  more  extensive  educational  pro- 
gram with  parents  than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
unaided  efforts  of  organized  national  and  state  mental-hygiene 
societies.  Much  of  the  stimulus  to  parental  education,  how- 
ever, and  much  of  the  material  which  has  been  adapted  for 
its  use,  has  come  from  the  organized  mental  hygiene  movement. 
While  there  has  been  in  this  sense  a  close  kinship  between  the 
two  movements,  parental  education  groups  have  had  less  direct 
help  from  clinical  experts  in  mental  hygiene  than  they  them- 
selves have  desired.  If  parental  education  is  to  continue  in 
the  right  direction,  it  is  important  that  it  should  have  the 
active  leadership  of  persons  professionally  trained  in  psychiatry, 
psychology  and  psychiatric  social  work. 

IN  parental  education  also  a  note  of  warning  is  in  order.  It 
is  carrying  a  good  idea  a  bit  too  far  to  convince  a  mother 
so  thoroughly  of  the  great  importance  of  habit-training  that 
every  time  her  youngster  sticks  his  fingers  in  his  mouth  or 
refuses  his  food,  she  thinks  it  vitally  necessary  to  get  him  at 
once  to  a  habit  clinic  or  a  habit-training  specialist.  I  fear  that 
some  of  the  educational  work  in  mental  hygiene  and  parental 
guidance  is  apt  unintentionally  to  have  this  effect.  At  times 
we  have  gone  so  far  in  impressing  parents,  especially  mothers, 
with  their  terrific  responsibilities  and  the  tremendous  signifi- 
cance of  everything  that  happens  in  the  first  six  years  of  the 
child's  life  that  we  are  in  danger  of  creating  more  mental  and 
nervous  problems  among  parents  than  we  have  succeeded  in 
preventing  among  children.  In  our  anxiety  to  get  our  message 
across  we  may  overlook  the  psychology  of  the  mother  herself. 

In  like  manner  there  is  a  distinct  place  for  the  application 
of  education  in  mental  hygiene  to  religion,  social  work,  industry 
and  so  on.  Some  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  relating 
mental  hygiene  to  each  of  these  fields. 

Up  to  the  present  time  much  of  the  most  successful  educa- 
tional work  in  mental  hygiene  has  been  directed  toward  par- 
ticular groups,  such  as  parents,  teachers,  social  workers  and 
the  like,  rather  than  toward  the  rather  vague  general  public. 
When  we  consider  the  educational  methods  which  have  proved 
most  successful,  an  interesting  fact  appears.  As  a  rule  sugges- 
tions do  not  relate  immediately  or  obviously  to  the  mental 
health  of  the  people  toward  whom  they  are  directed.  They 
concern  rather  the  attitude  of  these  persons  toward  others. 
Parental  education  in  mental  hygiene,  for  example,  consists  of 
advising  parents  as  to  the  mental  health  of  their  children. 
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Educational  work  with  teachers  is  intended  to  help  the  teachers 
in  dealing  with  the  personalities  of  the  children  coming  under 
them.  Educational  materials  for  industrial  leaders  concern  the 
mental  health  of  their  employes,  for  ministers  their  parish- 
ioners, for  social  workers  their  clients. 

Actually,  of  course,  a  successful  application  of  the  principles 
of  mental  health  to  others  involves  a  right  mental  attitude 
on  one's  own  part,  but  the  point  is  that  the  self-application  is 
indirect  and  unconscious.  Probably  direct  and  obvious  advice 
to  a  person  about  his  own  mental  health  is  not  the  most  success- 
ful approach  because  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  unaided  by  ex- 
perts either  to  see  the  need  of  changing  his  own  mental  habits 
or  attitudes,  or,  even  if  he  see  it,  to  do  so  deliberately  and 
consciously.  But  because  mental  hygiene  involves  the  interplay 
of  personalities,  one  cannot  really  help  the  mental  health  of 
the  other  fellow  without  at  the  same  time  helping  his  own. 

I  daresay  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  measure  in  cold 
statistics  the  most  significant  results  of  education  in  mental 
hygiene.  This  education  is  only  secondarily  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  mental  breakdowns,  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
measure.  It  is  primarily  to  promote  the  good  life,  to  increase 
the  personal  efficiency  and  happiness  of  each  one  of  us  through 
more  harmonious  social  relationships.  Such  things  are  beyond 
measure.  The  best  mental  hygiene  will  bear  no  label. 

In  other  fields  of  health  efforts  are  being  made  to  lengthen 
the  span  of  life.  But  will  those  added  years  mean  happiness 
or  unhappiness?  Are  additional  years  of  living  a  prize  to  be 
sought  if  they  are  to  be  years  of  disgruntlement  or  despair? 
While  other  forces  of  public  health  are  working  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  life,  it  is  the  task  of  mental  hygiene  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life. 
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mean  the  gradual  lightening  of  the  relief  load.  Here  is  a  rea- 
son for  a  flexible  plan,  one  that  will  expand  or  contract  to  fit 
the  emergency  it  must  help  meet.  The  Rhode  Island  scheme,  for 
instance,  supplies  a  lump  sum  for  supplementing  local  money, 
and  then  adds  provisions  that  can  be  thrown  in  or  held  out  as 
good  relief  strategy  dictates. 

The  allocation  of  funds  should  be  kept  impersonal  and  non- 
political,  centered  in  the  hands  of  a  compact  group,  small 
enough  to  bring  several  viewpoints  to  bear  on  the  situation. 
The  activities  of  this  group  must  rest  on  competent,  first-hand 
reports  of  local  situations  and  local  resources — the  sort  of 
quick,  informed  tally  on  which  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island 
is,  at  this  writing,  basing  his  decision  for  or  against  a  special 
legislative  session. 

In  reinforcing  local  money  with  state  funds,  three  objectives 
must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind :  adequate  steam  behind  the  actual 
relief  job;  easing  the  pressure  on  the  private  agencies  so  that 
their  programs  of  social  service  to  the  community  may  go  for- 
ward; strengthening  the  public  morale  by  the  knowledge  that 
behind  the  community  are  ranged  the  broader  powers  and 
resources  of  the  state. 

And  what  we  have  so  far  said  applies  to  federal  as  to  state 
cooperation  in  relief  for  the  unemployed.  The  welfare  agen- 
cies are  shouldering  the  load  the  individual  cannot  carry.  Be- 
hind the  welfare  agencies  stands  the  community,  behind  the 
community  the  state.  There  is  one  mor^  line  of  defense  that 
can  make  our  front  secure,  if  the  efforts  of  the  local  commu- 
nities and  the  states  prove  insufficient,  which  I  do  not  believe 
they  will,  the  federal  government  should  back  up  the  states 
under  a  careful  flexible  plan,  devised  with  the  help  of  authori- 
ties on  economics  and  public  finance  supervised  by  a  small 
group,  remote  from  any  taint  of  political  interest,  and  on  the 
basis  of  definite  knowledge  of  specific  state  and  community 
situations.  Such  a  program,  if  used  to  bolster  exhausted  states, 
would  clearly  strengthen,  not  weaken,  individual  and  local 
effort.  It  would  give  fresh  courage  to  the  unemployed  and  to 
those  concerned  with  the  immediate  problems  of  their  relief. 
The  President's  Organization  on  Unemployment  Relief 
through  its  Committee  on  the  Administration  of  Relief  says: 

The  present  unemployment  emergency  with   its   consequent  dis- 
tress in  so  many  sections  of  the  (Continued  on  page  a!$) 


Teaching  Mrs.  Santuccia 
how  to  hate 

Born  in  a  hovel — reared  in  squalor — Mrs.  Santuccia  is  used  to  dirt. 
She  doesn't  mind  it. 

But  here's  a  hint  for  you.  Make  cleanliness  easier — and  you 
make  it  easier  for  Mrs.  Santuccia  to  dislike  dirt. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  by  introducing  her  to  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 
Its  good  golden  soap  and  plentiful  naptha,  working  together,  give 
extra  help  to  lighten  washing  and  cleaning.  Briskly,  busily,  they 
loosen  stubborn  dirt — without  hard  rubbing.  They  wash  quickly  and 
thoroughly — even  in  cool  water.  An  important  added  advantage 
where  hot  water  is  a  luxury. 

Write  Fels  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of 
Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN     NAPTHA    ODOR 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  &  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  lent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


BOOKPLATES: 


With  your  own  name,  or  any  other,  beautifully  printed  on  a 
genuine  "Guzzardi"  EX-LIBRIS.  Only  $1.00  per  100  packed  in 
a  neat  gift  box.  Ideal  for  personal  use  and  Xmas  gifts.  A 
variety  of  designs  including  one  for  children.  Write  immediately 
for  free  samples  to  Department  242. 


Gilbert  Import  Co. 


174  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


WORLD    U 

The  magazine  which  records  progress  toward  world  community  and  a 
humanized  civilization.  Sample  copy.  free.  Important  reprints:  Reading 
List  of  Current  Books  on  Internationalism,  5c;  Building  Up  the 
International  Mind,  by  H.  A.  Overstreet,  5c;  Education  for  Human 
Brotherhood,  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  5c.  Free  booklet  an  request. 
WORLD  UNITY,  4  E.it  12th  Street,  New  York  City. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  article),  papers,  ip«»thii, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AOTHOI'I  RMUICH 
HUBEAU.  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBE 

The  Survey— Twice  a  Month— $5.00 

Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 
Surrey   Associates,   Inc..    112   East    19th   St.,   New   York 

Name Address 12-1-31 
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/^\NLY    through    special    preparation 

and  training  can  the  accumulated 

knowledge  of  social  work  find  expression 

in  your  professional  practice.  V  ^  *?? 

The    Winter    Quarter    begins 

January  fourth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

in  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Training  In 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


NURSERY  SCHOOL 


From   walking   age  to    five  years  will  be  given   careful 
training  and  constructive  play  at   OUR    NURSERY   SCHOOL, 
338  East  19th  Street.    Sunny  yard  for  outdoor  play.     Full  noon  day 
meal,  nap,   careful    attention  to   individual    needs,  trained   teachers. 
$5O  a  month.  For  further  information  write  or  phone  Gra mercy  5-IOI6. 

Hours   9  to  5   except   Saturday  and   Sunday. 


Smith  College  School 

for 

Social  Work 

Courses  in 

SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY,   MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,   PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students   enrolled    for  the   full   course 

are    assigned    to    a    social   agency    for 

a    period    of  nine    months'    supervised 

intensive   field   work. 


A    summer   course    of    eight   wee\s   is 
open    to    experienced    social    workers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall   8,    Northampton,   Mass. 


The  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  and  Health  Work 

A  new  and  enlarged  two-year  program  of  graduate 
training  for  Medical  Social  Wor^  is  now  offered 
under  leadership  of  full-time  staff  supervisor  in 
this  field. 

311    S.    Juniper   Street, 
Philadelphia 


THE  CITY«,d  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

at   165   West   12th   Street,  New  York  City, 

announces  a  few  vacancies  in   its   upper  groups — boys   and 
girls,   ten  to  thirteen  years — for  the   1931-32   season. 


HOME-STUDY 


UNIVERSmrVCHICAGO 


HOME-STUDY  COURSES 

Continue  your  hi  gh-school ,  college  or  personal  program 
of  education.  Teachers,  Religious  and  Social  Workers. 
Men  and  Women  in  many  vocations  are  using  the  450 
courses  in  45  different  subjects  to  obtain  guidance  by 
experts  for  cultural  and  for  practical  purposes.  1  ne 
courses  yield  credit.  Ask  for  free  booklet. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
C43    ELLIS  HALL  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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(Continued  from  page  281)  country  continues  a  major  crisis 
that  requires  the  active  participation  of  all  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations for  relief. 

Responsibility  for  adequate  local  funds  for  relief  is  primarily 
a  joint  obligation  of  local  public  authorities  and  private  agencies 
and  the  degree  of  responsibility  of  each  of  the  two  groups  will 
vary  in  different  localities  and  under  different  conditions.  Ad- 
ministration of  relief  funds  will  require  close  cooperation  of  both 
groups. 

State  governments  are  the  natural  agencies  for  the  development 
of  state-wide  plans  and  for  the  mobilization  of  sufficient  resources 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

In  our  scheme  of  government  the  states  have  an  inescapable 
responsibility.  The  federal  government  should  speed  up  pub- 
lic work  so  far  as  consistent  with  sound  federal  finance. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  states  and  local  communities  can 
handle  the  situation  and  thus  avoid  direct  federal  aid  to  the 
unemployed  with  all  its  consequences. 

Present  conditions  are  a  challenge  to  the  resources  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  America,  to  our  ability  to  plan  and  organize, 
to  forget  petty  differences  and  center  on  a  great  common  emer- 
gency. I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  see  nothing  but  dis- 
aster ahead.  This  country  is  too  rich  in  human  and  material 
resources  to  do  other  than  go  forward.  We  must  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  present  situation.  And  when  the  emergency 
is  relieved,  we  must  not  write  "finis"  to  our  task.  Men, 'women 
and  children  must  be  relieved  permanently  of  the  fear  and  the 
burden  of  unemployment,  and  our  economic  life  safeguarded 
from  its  greatest  waste. 


GERMAN  STRESS 

(Continued   from    page    262) 


Germany  is  the  center  of  the  European  continent,  and  a  fruit, 
the  heart  of  which  has  started  to  decay,  will  never  ripen.  Modern 
Europe  will  be  drawn  into  much  greater  disturbances  through  a 
collapse  of  Germany  than  through  the  collapse  of  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  continent. 

Such  a  position  and  destiny  may  be  interpreted  either  as  an 
intolerable  and  unjust  burden,  against  which  feeling  and  short- 
sightedness rebel  and  revolt  (as  in  the  Hitler  movement),  or 
as  a  providential  opportunity,  a  constructive  undertaking,  which 
can  be  mastered  by  vision  and  determination  and  courage,  for 
the  benefit  of  Germany,  of  Europe  and  of  the  world.  That 
is  the  interpretation  accepted  by  men  like  Erzberger,  Rathenau, 
Ebert.  They  became  martyrs — the  first  as  an  "international 
Catholic";  the  second  as  an  "international  Jew";  the  third  as 
an  "international  Social-Democrat."  And  this  is  the  interpre- 
tation that  Hindenburg  and  Briining  and  Braun  have  accepted. 
The  first  a  national  hero,  the  second  a  universal  (ekumeni- 
scher)  Catholic  and  the  third  an  international  Social-Demo- 
crat— all  united  in  the  understanding  of  international  interde- 
pendence and  the  German  mission  and  will  to  organize  and 
synthesize  national  and  international  consciousness. 

Now  more  than  ever,  thanks  to  the  personality  of  Dr. 
Briining,  the  majority  of  the  German  people  follow  this  lead- 
ership, more  and  more  conscious  of  the  challenge  of  a  German 
historian: 

Happy  the  generation  upon  which  cruel  necessity  imposes  a 
high  idea,  great  and  single,  universally  intelligible,  drawing  all 
other  ideas  into  its  orbit. 

This  new  type  of  statesman  is  of  the  type  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosopher-king,  the  Platonic  philosopher-statesman;  he  is  a 
product  of  Greek  philosophy  so  deeply  assimilated  that  th: 
Catholic  prelate  who  discovered  and  sponsored  Briining  calls 
him  "a  synthesis  between  thinking  and  action  such  as  one  finds 
only  among  the  statesmen  of  ancient  Greece."  I  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  when  one  day  I  saw  the  death-mask  of  the 
Catholic  philosopher  Pascal  by  a  complete  resemblance  be- 
tween his  physiognomy  and  Briining's.  I  showed  it  to  Bruning 
who,  however  surprised,  had  to  acknowledge  it.  This  type 
and  this  personality  represent  universal  outlook,  international 
responsibility,  universal  views  based  primarily  upon  philosoph- 
ical conceptions,  on  religious  faith,  on  personal  consecration. 
The  power  resulting  from  this  is  sincerity,  and  strength  and 
severity.  We  owe  it  to  him  that  the  Layton  report  of  the 
Wiggin  Committee  could  make  the  following  statements: 
As  to  the  situation  of  German  (Continued  on  page  285) 


®mber*it|>  of  Chicago 

<§rabuate  ^cljool  of  Social 
g>erbtce  gfommtsitratton 


Winter  Quarter  begins  January  4 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  28 

Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  June  20  -  July  22 

Second  Term  July  25  -  August  2t 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  student!  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


Loyola  University 

School  of  Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train- 
ing for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree. 


WINTER   QUARTER   OPENS    JANUARY   4, 
1932 


Bulletins  and  further  information  on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 
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Aid  to  Intelligent  Buying 


:ONSUMERS'     RESEARCH,     INC.— 

340  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City.  Stuart 
Chase,  Pres.;  F.  J.  Schlink,  Tech.  Director. 
Organized  on  a  non-commercial  basis  to  pro- 
vide unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
goods  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  In- 
dividual subscriptions  at  $2  a  year  include 
the  Handbook  of  Buying  and  periodic  bulle- 
tins. Ten  copies  of  each  sent  to  Welfare 
Agencies  at  special  rate  of  $5.  Circular  on 
request. 


Aid  for  Traveler* 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES — 25  Wat  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Assistant  Director. 
Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Association  of  Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION    OF    VOLUNTEERS   IN 

SOCIAL  SERVICE — 151  Fifth  Avenue. 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mrs.  Geer,  Pres.,  Alfreda  Page,  Sec'r. 


Child  Welfare 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION,  INC. — 425  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE—  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION      OF      COMMUNITY 
CHESTS     AND     COUNCILS  — 

1815  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN    CHILD    HEALTH    ASSO- 
CIATION   450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS   FOR    THE    HARD    OF 

HEARING,  INC. —  Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Austin  A.  Hayden, 
M.D.,  Chicago;  Executive  Director,  Orson 
N.  Kelly;  Associate  Director,  Betty  C 
Wright,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 

MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charle* 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vance in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 

CIATION Alice   L.    Edwards,    executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions on  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Horns 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC. —  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial   Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY— Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105    E.   22d   St.,   New   York. 

Composed  of  24  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

President,   Mrs.   Orrin   R.  Judd 
Indian  Work.  Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director 
Migrant  Work.  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary 
Adela    J.    Ballard,    Western    Supervisor 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1.288  local  Y.W.C.A's  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  Si  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient.  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 347      Madison      Avenue,     New 

York  City.  Composed  of  360  business  and 
professional  men  representing  1,500  local 
Associations,  Maintains  a  staff  of  120  sec- 
retaries serving  in  the  United  States  and 
150  secretaries  at  work  in  32  foreign  Coun- 
tries. Francis  S.  Harmon,  President;  Adrian 
Lyon,  Chairman  General  Board;  Fred  W. 
Ramsey,  General  Secretary. 

William  E.  Speers,  Chairman  Home  Divi- 
sion. William  B.  Foster.  Chairman  Per- 
sonnel Division.  Thomas  W.  Graham, 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfred  W. 
Fry,  Chairman  Foreign  Committee. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIA- 
TION  315  Fourth  Ave.,   New  York  City, 

Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  firl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  horn* 
play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — C.  M.  Bookman,  president, 
Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in* 
crease  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION—  703  Standard  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitude! 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway.  New  \ork.  Estab- 
lishes committee*  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Women's  Trade  Union 


NATIONAL      WOMEN'S      TRADE 
UNION   LEAGUE   OF   AMERICA— 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  honorary  president; 
Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  president;  Miss 
Elisabeth  Christman,  secretary-treasurer, 
Machinists  Building,  9th  and  Mt.  Vernon 
Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Stands  for 
self-government  in  the  work  shop  through 
trade  union  organizations;  and  for  the  enact- 
ment of  industrial  legislation.  Official  publi- 
cation, Life  and  Labor  Bulletin.  Informa- 
tion given. 


(Continued  from  page  283)  public  finances,  these  have  from 
time  to  time  been  the  subject  of  irritation  which  found  expression 
in  the  report  of  the  Dawes  Committee,  and  later  in  the  reports  and 
other  communications  of  the  agent-general  for  reparation  payments. 
The  only  comment  we  ["we"  meaning  American,  English,  French, 
Italians,  Swiss,  Dutch  experts  and  investigators]  have  to  make  on 
this  subject  is  that  the  present  government  [Dr.  Burning's]  has 
given  proof  of  its  determination  in  difficult  circumstances  to  put 
Germany's  public  finances  on  a  sound  basis  and  that  if  this  policy 
is  rigorously  pursued  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  Germany's  credit. 

If  you  ask  the  ministers  Stimson,  MacDonald,  Laval,  Mus- 
solini, you  will  be  told  that  "from  the  first  moment  we  felt 
the  spell  of  Bruning's  personality  and  are  confident  of  his  char- 
acter and  sincerity."  This  is  the  "secret  of  Chequers"  which 
showed  its  effects  in  Paris,  in  London,  and  also  in  Washington 
(in  the  Hoover  moratorium)  and  which  finally  prepared  and 
enabled  the  agreement  between  M.  Laval  and  Mr.  Hoover. 
The  Hoover  moratorium  is  the  first  result  of  Bruning's  inter- 
national policies  and  the  first  blow  at  Hitler's  nationalistic 
propaganda.  Every  development  of  this  international  coopera- 
tion will  further  antidote  nationalistic  slogans.  This  is  es- 
sential if  Briining  is  to  retain  and  strengthen  the  constitutional 
power  against  Hitlerism. 

Bruning's  majority  in  the  Reichstag  is  not  large  but  it  does 
exist  and  is  sufficient  to  insure  constitutional,  democratic  gov- 
ernment during  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  present 
Reichstag.  I  am  convinced  that  even  if  an  unforeseen  emer- 
gency should  arise  (I  do  not  believe  it  will),  Hindenburg  would 
be  ready  to  give  to  Briining  such  power  that  he  would  remain 
the  leader  in  all  circumstances.  The  next  year  or  two  will  be 
decisive. 

The  agreement  between  Hoover  and  Laval  is  a  second  de- 
velopment since  the  Hoover  moratorium  embodying  the  real- 
ization of  the  mutual  interdependence  idea.  For  the  last  four- 
teen years  all  steps  in  this  direction  have  been  given  impetus 
by  the  United  States.  The  entrance  of  the  United  States  made 
the  European  war  a  World  War  and  thereby  initiated  world 
history.  The  United  States  was  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  League  of  Nations,  though  as  yet  it  is  only  an 
honorary  member  without  responsibility.  The  United  States 
has  contributed  the  Dawes  Plan,  Young  Plan,  Hoover  Plan, 
the  Kellogg  Pact  and  the  Wiggin  Committee.  Each  European 
development  during  the  past  fourteen  years  has  had  an  Amer- 
ican name  connected  with  it.  The  Hoover-Laval  agreement 
signifies  recognition  and  establishment  of  mutual  interdepend- 
ence with  regard  to  reparations,  war  debts,  disarmament  and 
the  first  practical  common  movement  toward  a  new  settlement. 

This  prepared  for  a  second  movement  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many which  must  and  will  follow.  She  can  refer  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  with  regard  to  war  debts  and  reparations,  demanding 
that  no  generation  be  allowed  to  pass  on  the  burden  of  such 
payments  to  generations  unborn.  In  other  words,  the  new 


world  history  which  began  with  the  World  War  is  being 
launched  through  an  era  of  American  understanding  and  lead- 
ership— whether  America  will  or  not.  It  would  be  better 
obviously  if  Americans  were  to  understand  the  signs  of  the 
times,  to  become  conscious  of  their  responsibilities. 

On  the  day  of  the  termination  of  the  Hoover-Laval  con- 
versations, Mr.  Hoover  went  to  the  Cathedral  in  Washington 
and  placed  a  wreath  upon  Woodrow  Wilson's  memorial.  The 
decision  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  war  through  Wilson  led  to 
the  developments  which  brought  Laval  to  Washington  and  which 
now  have  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  reparations,  war  debts,  disarmament,  as  a  coordinated  unity. 
Nationally  and  internationally  the  needs  and  tendencies  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany  are  in  such  accord  that  all  three 
American  ambassadors  to  Berlin — Houghton,  Schurman  and 
Sackett — one  after  the  other,  have  established  as  fact  that 
never  before  in  history  have  the  United  States  and  Germany 
been  in  so  complete  harmony  in  their  political  ideas  and  ideals 
as  now.  In  other  words,  the  "heart  of  Europe"  and  the  "heart 
of  the  world"  beat  in  the  same  rhythm.  But  the  heart  of 
Europe  is  bloodless  and  needs  strength  from  the  heart  of  the 
world  for  recovery  of  Europe  and  of  the  world.  May  it  be 
as  Carl  Schurz  prophesied: 

In  this  American  nation,  the  totality  of  the  amalgamation  of 
all  civilized  nations,  there  is  a  titanic  power  which  like  a  huge 
locomotive  will  lead  humanity  forward. 


THE  MOSAIC  WHICH  IS  MANCHURIA 
(Continued  from  page  259) 


the  land  by  a  ditch  over  lands  held  by  Chinese  farmers  being 
included.  This  right  in  fact  was  not  included  and  a  local 
Chinese,  out  of  spite  for  not  being  included  in  the  deal  and 
sharing  in  the  profits,  stirred  up  the  Chinese  farmers  against 
the  Koreans  who  had  run  a  ditch  across  their  lands.  Both 
groups  being  ignorant  and  guilty,  suspicious  of  local  police 
and  courts,  started  to  fight  it  out.  Police  and  finally  Japanese 
soldiers"  were  called  in.  No  lives  were  lost.  But  the  machinery 
of  modern  propaganda  was  put  to  work  to  spread  exaggera- 
tion. In  Peking  a  day  of  mourning  was  declared  for  the  masses 
of  Chinese  mowed  down  by  Japanese  bullets.  In  Korea,  excited 
by  the  special  editions  on  handbills  spread  in  great  nurnbers, 
mobs  attacked  Chinese  and  a  general  international  disturbance 
occurred.  Meanwhile  helpless  Chinese  in  Korea  and  yet  more 
helpless  Koreans  scattered  all  over  Manchuria,  for  months 
have  paid  the  penalty  of  the  racial  hatred  stirred  up.  It  was 
in  many  of  these  isolated  instances  of  oppression  and  injustice 
that  the  Japanese  police  have  been  called  out,  until  later  the 
instances  take  on  an  international  character. 

The    main    controversial    issues   boil    down    to    this.     China 
maintains    that    the    treaty    rights    which    Japan    claims    were 
obtained  by  force  and  therefore  are  not  binding.    She  also  main- 
tains that  Japan  has  far  exceeded       (Continued  on  page  287) 
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(Continued  from  page  285)  even  these  treaty  rights  in 

the  present  extension  of  her  military  or  policing  power.  Japan 
claims  that  the  Chinese  government  is  quite  unable  to  maintain 
order  or  to  control  her  citizens  or  soldiers,  so  that  the  dividing 
line  between  soldier  and  bandit  often  becomes  an  undistinguish- 
able  one.  Also  that  China  cannot  prevent  or  does  not  try  to 
prevent  her  citizens  from  pursuing  a  policy  of  irritation  or  of 
petty  annoyance  which  destroys  the  economic  rights  of  the 
Japanese  citizens  or  even  makes  their  residence  quite  impossible. 
This  policy  of  irritation  occasionally  results  in  the  loss  of  life. 

All  of  these  claims  are  justifiable.  The  question  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Japan  gives 
her  answer,  namely  that  the  situation  creates  an  international 
nuisance  which  demands  policing.  In  consideration  of  Japan's 
treaty  rights  and  her  material  interests  she  has  undertaken 
this  policing  herself.  The  incidents  causing  the  irritation  and 
the  actual  outbreaks  of  force  which  resulted  in  military  ac- 
tivities are  not  very  important.  If  these  instances  had  not 
arisen,  there  would  have  been  others. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  sides  in  this  regrettable  situation. 
What  is  essential  is  an  attempt  to  improve  it.  Taking  sides 
rules  one  out  from  making  such  an  attempt.  There  are  wrongs 
and  rights  on  each  side.  The  attempt  should  be  to  see  that 
these  wrongs  are  not  increased  by  the  development  of  a  state 
of  war. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  FAMILY 

(Continued  from  page  252) 


tortion   of  our   age   groupings;    fewer  young  and   more   older. 

The  sepirate  figures  for  men  and  women  are  even  more 
significant.  Between  1900  and  the  present  census  the  percent- 
age of  women  10  years  of  age  and  over,  gainfully  employed, 
has  increased  from  18.8  to  22.1,  while  similar  percentages  for 
men  show  a  decresse  from  8o.O  to  76.2.  Our  women,  then, 
are  gaining  in  the  ranks  of  industry  and  our  men  are  losing. 
These  figures  are  significant  in  that  they  show  that  men  and 
women  are  coming  increasingly  into  economic  competition  with 
each  other. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  there  are  more  than  10  men  to 
each  woman  gainfully  employed.  This  is  a  man's  field.  Other 
men's  occupations  are  forestry  and  fishing  (835  to  l),  mining 
(in  to  l),  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  (5  to  l), 
transportation  (9  to  l),  trade  (3.4  to  l),  and  public  service 
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(7.5  to  i ).  The  surprising  thing  is  not  the  predominance  of  men 
in  these  fields  but  the  inroads  that  women  have  made:  the 
marvel  that  any  women  at  all  are  engaged  in  some  of  them. 
Here,  now,  are  two  fields  in  which  women  predominate:  pro- 
fessional service  (1.16  to  i)  and  domestic  and  personal  serv- 
ice (2  to  i).  One  is  not  surprised  at  their  predominance  in 
the  latter  field;  our  only  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  greater.  It 
is  in  professional  service  that  woman  has  made  her  most  spec- 
tacular gain.  In  1930,  16.4  per  cent  of  women  gainfully  em- 
ployed were  thus  engaged  and  but  4.4  per  cent  of  the  men.  One 
can  only  wonder  if  women  are  scheduled  to  corner  the  pro- 
fessions, the  easier  and  pleasanter  tasks  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries,  and  the  white-collar  jobs  in  trade,  trans- 
portation and  public  service,  leaving  to  the  men  manual  labor 
and  occupations  requiring  strength  and  fortitude.  Are  the  men 
destined  to  do  the  dirty- work? 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  the  sex  ratio  of  rural  and  urban 
populations  in  the  light  of  these  facts.  In  our  cities,  demanding 
a  vast  amount  of  woman's  work,  women  predominate:  only 
98  men  to  too  women.  Our  rural  areas,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  much  of  man's  work,  are  masculine.  They  have  108.3 
men  to  each  100  women. 

UNFORTUNATELY  the  census  materials  do  not  as  yet 
give  us  officially  all  of  the  information  we  desire  as  to 
what  is  happening  to  Uncle  Sam's  family.  Much  that  we  should 
know  is  not  included  in  the  schedule  and  will  not  be  known. 

We  do  know  that  the  population  is  increasing,  that  we  are 
still  a  heterogeneous  mass,  that  the  age  composition  is  seriously 
disturbed,  that  the  sex  ratio  is  becoming  equalized,  that  we  are 
startlingly  urban,  and  that  women  are  gaining  over  men  in 
gainful  occupation. 

We  know,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  average  size  of  the 
individual  family  is  decreasing,  but  that  this  decrease  is  offset 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  individual  families  is  on  the 
increase.  We  find  smaller  families  but  more  of  them,  which, 
within  limits,  is  a  very  healthy  and  desirable  condition.  The 
birthrate  is  on  the  steady,  to  some  "alarming",  decline.  So  is 
the  deathrate,  but  in  this  case  no  alarm  is  either  expressed  or 
felt.  The  net  result  is  an  increasing  population,  now  largely 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  importations. 

In  1930  nearly  two  thirds  (65.7  per  cent)  of  the  male  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  15  years  of  age  and  over  either 
were  or  had  been  married.  Our  women  show  an  even  greater 
proclivity  to  marry.  In  1930  (Continued  on  page  288) 
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(Continued  from  page  287)  nearly  three  quarters  (73.5  per 
cent)  of  those  in  the  same,  age  group  were  or  had  been  married. 
In  both  cases  the  tendency  is  on  the  increase,  the  respective  per- 
centages standing  approximately  one  point  higher  than  they  did 
ten  years  ago. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  fewer  immigrants,  more  birth  con- 
trol, more  divorce  and  smaller  families.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  earlier  marriage,  more  families,  fewer  deaths  and  longer 
lives.  The  net  result  is  a  substantial  increase  in  spite  of  the 
direst  of  statistical  prophesies. 

MY  friend  and  his  wife  are  thirty-five  and  thirty-four  years 
of  age  respectively.  The  are  native-born  of  native  par- 
ents, white,  exceedingly  literate,  married  and  still  living  to- 
gether though  they  contemplate  a  divorce.  They  live  in  an 
apartment  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan.  They  have  one  child 
who  is  well  cared  for  in  a  boarding-school  on  the  Hudson. 
Three  grandparents  are  living,  but  not  with  them.  My  friend 
is  a  railway  engineer  and  his  wife  is  a  judge.  Perhaps  this  will 
be  "about  the  census  enumerator's  picture  of  a  family"  ten 
years  hence! 


A  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  FOR  THE  WORLD 
(Continued  from  page  235) 


dition  in  the  world  market  becomes  more  menacing  and  as 
the  need  for  combining  international  export  agreements  with 
financial  agreements  for  industrial  purposes  is  more  cleany 
realized.  There  is  need  here  for  patient  negotiations  and  for 
economic  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order. 

4  In  order  to  help  in  working  out  these  large  plans  and  to 
•  give  then  coordination,  it  is  suggested  that  a  non-political 
World  Planning  Board  be  established  either  as  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  as  an  independent  body 
of  experts  to  study  world  resources  and  the  opportunities  for 
their  exploitation  in  the  interests  of  general  world  expansion. 
Such  a  Board  might  work  in  conjuction  with  a  representative 
body  from  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements  and  similar 
institutions  which  are  likely  to  develop  in  the  near  future. 

FIVE  years  seem  a  small  span  of  time.  But  what  can  be 
done  in  five  years  with  proper  application  of  energy  is  shown 
by  the  history  of  all  industrial  countries.  If  the  world  can 
muster  faith  and  energy  for  the  task,  the  possibilities  of  achieve- 
ment are  immense.  Tens  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  are  in  need  of  food,  shelter,  sanitary  plumbing,  good 
roads,  better  means  of  communication  and  transportation,  not 
to  speak  of  schools  and  recreation.  To  satisfy  even  the  most 
elementary  needs  in  all  these  respects  would  engage  the  pro- 
ductive energies  of  all  the  advanced  industrial  countries  and 
demand  the  development  of  large  new  resources  everywhere. 
It  is  a  picture  of  expansion  which  should  stir  the  imagination 
of  everyone  with  the  red  blood  of  enterprise  in  his  veins. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  many  complex  problems, 
both  political  and  economic,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a 
Five- Year  Plan.  Every  step  in  the  direction  of  such  planful 
activity  would  be  obstructed  by  existing  political  conditions, 
by  vested  interests  and  established  methods  of  doing  business 
within  each  country,  and  by  the  present  interrelations  of  dif- 
ferent national  economies.  The  psychological  outlook  in  most 
countries — the  desire  for  political  and  economic  hegemony,  the 
rightful  or  imaginary  fears  of  insecurity  for  oneself  and  hopes 
for  dominating  others,  the  inherited  hatreds,  the  newly  ac- 
quired ambitions,  and  the  whole  tangle  of  emotions,  prejudices 
and  irritations  left  to  us  by  the  dead  and  deadening  past — all 
stand  in  the  way  of  rational  living  and  of  rational  planning 
for  life. 

But  let  us  not  accede  to  the  pessimistic  conclusion  that  we 
can  not  free  ourselves  from  the  dead  hand  of  the  past  and  that 
we  must  go  through  more  world  tragedies  before  we  can  see 
the  light.  Let  us  do  everything  in  our  power  to  help  along 
those  forces  which  are  already  making  for  world  unity  and  co- 
operation. While  we  must  wait  for  those  who  are  the  official 
representatives  of  the  people  to  take  action,  we  can  do  our 
mite  in  influencing  the  course  of  events  by  pushing  the  ideas 
which  we  believe  hold  out  promise  for  the  future. 
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The  Qifts  You  Qet 


5OON  you  will  be  busy  writing  letters  and  paying 
visits,  trying  to  thank  everyone  who  has  sent 
you  a  present,  careful  not  to  forget  anyone. 

But  because  they  weren't  addressed  to  you  person- 
ally and  sent  by  mail  or  express,  perhaps  you  have 
forgotten  to  acknowledge  some  of  the  priceless  gifts 
you  have  received. 

Think  for  a  minute  of  the  welfare  organizations  that 
have  been  giving  you  their  time,  their  training  and 
ability,  devoting  their  every  effort  to  make  you, 
your  family  and  your  neighbors  safer  and  happier. 

The  Red  Cross  and  other  great  organizations  fed  the 
hungry  and  nursed  the  sick  while  you  remained  com' 
fortably  at  home — their  gift  to  you  of  hours  of  leisure. 

Volunteer  members  of  national  and  local  associations 
found  children  who  were  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
sent  them  to  camps  and  sanatoria  to  recover — giving 
your  children  extra  protection  from  exposure. 

Boy  Scout   and  Girl   Scout  leaders  gave  up  their 


JUO* 


j£Z&' 


holidays  to  teach  clean  living  by  word  and  example 
— a  gift  of  better  companionship  for  your  children. 

Big  Brothers  sat  in  stuffy  court  rooms  to  rescue  waifs 
and  strays  who  did  not  have  home  background  to 
guide  them — a  gift  of  future  good  citizenship  to 
your  community. 

You  will  probably  never  meet,  nor  be  able  to  thank, 
the  doctors  and  scientists  who  have  waged  cam- 
paigns to  make  it  increasingly  unlikely  that  you  and 
yours  should  ever  contract  smallpox,  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever  or  other  communicable  disease.  In 
their  laboratories  they  are  searching  for  means  to 
prevent  premature  death  from  Cancer  or  heart  dis- 
ease.  Magnificent  gifts  to  you  of  health — perhaps 
life  itself. 

But  you  do  know  some  of  the  great  volunteer  organ- 
izations which  work  for  you  continuously  and  ask 
your  good  will  and  support.  At  this  season  will  you 
not  say  "thank  you"  to  two  of  them  by  wearing  a 
Red  Cross  button  and  by  using  Christmas  Seals? 


METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY 


FREDERICK  H.  ECKER,  PRESIDENT 


ONE  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

A   STUDY  OF  FAMILY  CASE  WORK 
By  Maurice  J.  Karpf  Price,  $3.75 

Director  of  I  he  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work 

What  knowledge  do  social  workers  need?  What  knowledge  do  they  use?  What  knowledge  do  they 
receive?  How  may  their  work  acquire  a  scientific  basis?  These  are  the  vital  questions  which  the 
author  answers  by  examining  social  work  data,  case  records,  the  curricula  of  social  work  schools;  and 
by  discussing  the  contributions  of  the  social,  psychological  and  biological  sciences,  with  valuable 
references  to  their  pertinent  literature. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  SOCIOLOGY 
TO  SOCIAL  WORK 

By  Robert  M.  Maclver 

The  author  slimi'S  how  sociology  has  the  particular  service  of 
providing  the  basis  for  the  development  of  a  social  philosophy 
which  must  underlie  the  art  of  social  work,  integrate  the  think- 
ing of  the  social  worker,  and  control  and  illuminate  the  goal 
of  his  activity. 

Contents:  Social  Science  and  ihe  Art  of  Social  Work;  Soclolopy  and  the 
Principle  of  Social  Amelioration  i  The  Concept  of  Iiidit  i.lual  Maladjust- 
ni.-nl;  The  Challenge  of  Social  Evolution  to  the  Social  Worker;  What 
Social  Workers  Might  Contribute  to  Sociology.  $2.OO 


THE  PROHIBITION  EXPERIMENT 
IN  FINLAND 

By  John  H.  Wuorinen 

What  can  an  American  iivf  or  dry  find  in  the  Finnish  experiment 
that  will  tjuide  him  in  understanding  the  present  complicated 
situation  in  this  country? 

Ct, nli'iilt :  Prohibition  in  the  Making;  The  Prohibition  Law  and  Enforce- 
ment; The  Official  Inquiry  of  1923;  Consumption  of  Alcohol;  Drunkeu- 
,.Uti..na  of  the  Prohibition  Law— 1919  through  1928;  Crime, 
Alcoholism  and  Cost  of  Prohibition;  The  Press.  Parties  and  Prohibition; 
The  Outlook.  t3.5O 


OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES 

IN  RELATION  TO   COMPENSATION   AND   HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

By  Rosamond  W.  Goldberg,  R.N. 

Numerous  industries  hare,  in  the  course  of  their  growth,  forced 
their  workers  to  be  exposed  to  an  increasing  number  of  occu- 
pational diseases.  The  author  makes  a  graphic  presentation 
of  the  situation  din!  advocates  a  system  of  health  insurance  as 
the  necessary  means  for  workers  to  get  rightful  compensation. 

Content*:  Hazards  In  Dusty,  Metal.  Chemical,  anil  Miscellaneous  In- 
dustries; Regulation  and  Prevention  of  Diseases;  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Legislation  and  Judicial  Decisions  Relating  to  Occupational  Diseases; 
Health  Insurance  and  Occupational  Diseases.  $4.50 


THE  DEPENDENT  CHILD 

A  STORY  OF  CHANGING  ALMS  AND  METHODS 
IX  THE  CARE  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

By    Henry    W.    Thurston 

What  is  the  history  of  this  type  of  social  workf  What  in  past 
.ire  is  worthy  of  keeping  or  of  discarding?  Hmv  may 
i  H'ork  be  more  ejj  I.\  there  a  guide  to  the 

future    in   the   lessons   of   the   past? 

f  mifp/ifs:  The  Dependent  Child  under  Slavery  and  Feudalism;  First 
Substitutes  for  Feudal  Care;  Indenture;  The  Almshouse  Door  Opened 
Wider  in  1824;  Mixed  Almsliouses ;  Orphan  Asylums;  The  Free  Foster- 
F  limit}  Home  Movement;  The  Advent  of  Modern  Scientific  Procedure,  and 
the  Transition  toward  Better  Attitudes  and  Methods.  f3.OO 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  ECONOMICS 
TO  SOCIAL  WORK 

By   Amy   Hewes 

".  .  .  So  much  has  appeared  in  the  past  ten  years  dealing  with 
the  psychic  difficulties  and  the  adjustment  problems  of  workers 
.  .  .  that  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a  book  dealing  with  the  old 
fundamentals  of  wanes,  workers'  bargaining  power,  economic 
change,  and  economic  organisation  .  .  ." — •/.  P.  Shallo,  The 
Annals. 

Content*:  The  Rate  of  Economic  Change;  The  Measurement  of  Economic 
Data;  What  Can  a  Community  Afford?;  The  Bargaining  Power  of  Croups 
and  Individuals;  Economic  Myths;  The  Economist's  Outlook.  $2.OO 


THE  BLACK  WORKER 

THE   NEGRO   AND  THE   LABOR    MOVEMENT 
By  Sterling  D.  Spero  and  Abraiu  L.  Harris 

"Among  the  many  books  which  have  appeared  on  the  Negro  in 
recent  months  .  .  .  Ihis  is  easily  the  best.  (The  authors)  reveal  a 
grasp  of  the  Negro  situation  U'ith  its  economic  background  and 
ideological  implications  possessed  by  fnv  ivriters  on  the  theme." 
—  V.  F.  Cah'crton,  Current  History. 

Content!:  The  Heritage  of  Slavery;  The  Negro  Worker  and  the  Rise  of 
Trade  Unionism;  The  IW^ro  as  an  Industrial  Reserve;  Industrial  Unionism 
and  Labor  Solidarity ;  Negro  Labor  since  the  War.  94.50 


All    of    these    books    are    published    by 

Columbia  University  Press 
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Wisconsin  Tackles  Job  Security 

ELIZABETH  BRANDEIS 

Social  Workers'  Salaries 

GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Your  Mind  and  the  Depression 

CHARLES  F.  READ,  M.D. 

Professional  vs.  Amateur? 

LILLIAN  LASER  STRAUSS 

TheNurse  and  Psychiatric  Work 


ELIZABETH  FOX 


1  O 


ever    before 

3 

.ERHAPS  at  no  previous  time  in  human  experience 
have  so  many  people  been  so  much  interested,  and  at 
the  same  time  found  it  so  much  of  a  problem,  to  secure 
for  themselves  wholesome  food  at  economical  cost. 

And  never  before  has  there  been  available  to  everybody 
an  article  of  food  that  so  efficiently  meets  the  need. 

rWaporated  Milk — pure,  fresh  milk,  concentrated  and 
sterilized  in  sealed  cans — is  everywhere  available. 

IVlore  than  twice  as  rich  as  ordinary  milk,  it  accomplishes 
two  important  results: 

1  It  makes  it  possible  to  put  in  the  diet  more  milk 
— the  most  wholesome  item  of  food. 

2  It  can  be  bought  everywhere  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  ordinary  milk. 


llo  one  who  is  interested  in  seeing  that  people  have  the 
most  wholesome  food  supply  at  the  most  economical 
cost,  can  afford  to  overlook  the  advantages  of  this  ex- 
traordinary milk. 

Let  us  send  you,  free  of  charge,  our  booklet 

"Eating  for  Efficiency."  We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  also  our 
"MoreMiIk,SmanerBz'ns"folderinsuchquantityasyoucanuse. 


EVAPORATED   MILK  ASSOCIATION,  203  North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

D  a  copy  of  "Eating  for  Efficiency"  (English  only) 
-copies  of  "More  Milk,  Smaller  Bills" 


Please  send  me,  free  of  charge, 


Name 
City- 


Spanish 
.  Address  . 
.  State 


D  English 
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Important  Sale! 

Discontinuing  this  branch 
of  its  business,  The  Brick 
Row  will  sell  without  re- 
serve its  well  selected,  col- 
lected stock  of  Memoirs, 
Belles  Lettres,  Biography, 
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THEY  SHALL  NOT  PASS 
A  battle-cry  for  a  world-war  against  Poverty,  Sickness,  Demoralization 


Drawing  by  Charles  Silver 


December  15 
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Doles  for  Dukes 

"y\IDN'T  you  find  that  the  dole  was  demoralizing  the 
••— '  British?"  an  eager  listener  enquired  of  Frances 
Perkins,  New  York's  commissioner  of  labor,  who  was 
telling  a  woman's  club  her  observations  on  unemployment 
insurance  in  England  last  summer.  Miss  Perkins  smiled  a 
little  mischievously.  "I  had  been  told  that  it  did  so  many 
times  in  this  country,"  she  replied,  "that  when  I  went  to 
England  I  asked  a  wise  old  civil  servant  particularly  about 
it.  He  looked  me  up  and  down.  Then  he  said,  'Well,  if  it 
went  through  one  generation,  I  don't  think  we'd  notice  it. 
For  two  generations  I  don't  believe  I'd  worry.  Three — 
there  I'm  not  so  sure — you  have  only  to  look  at  the  British 
upper  classes.1  " 

From  Him  Who  Hath  Not 

THERE  is  warning  for  many  communities,  as  the 
winter's  situation  tightens,  in  the  scheme  recently  pro- 
posed in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  robbing  an  impover- 
ished Peter  to  pay  an  unemployed  Paul  which  was  defeated 
only  by  the  quick  rally  against  it  of  the  social  agencies,  a 
group  of  civic  and  church  organizations  and  two  units  of 
the  District  government.  In  this  instance,  "Peter"  was 
the  lowest  paid  per  diem  employe  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, eight  hundred  strong,  who  receives  $3.60  a  day  when 
the  weather  permits  him  to  work.  He  was  to  be  required 
to  surrender  half  his  working  time  and  hence  half  his 
meager  wage,  for  the  benefit  of  "Paul" — unemployed  resi- 
dents of  the  district,  selected  by  the  District  Employment 
Committee,  a  coordinating  group,  to  receive  the  "sacrifice 
wage." 

In  enforcing  any  such  plan,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the 
social  workers,  the  amount  of  relief  required  to  meet  the 
winter's  situation  would  be  little  if  any  reduced,  since  the 
families  of  the  employes  could  not  live  on  half-pay  without 
assistance.  As  the  spokesman  for  the  Monday  Evening  Club 
and  the  Laymen's  League  of  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church 
pointed  out,  the  commissioners  were  being  asked  to  assume 
a  wholly  invidious  responsibility  in  carrying  out  a  plan 
which  would  only  increase  the  number  of  families  on  relief, 
thereby  widening  the  "area  of  humiliation."  The  voteless 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  District  held  that  to  call 
such  a  system  a  "sacrifice"  was  an  affront,  since  the  pro- 
posed sacrifice  was  to  be  required  of  wage-earners  by  those 


who  hold  over  them  the  right  to  hire  and  fire.  The  Lay- 
men's League  in  its  resolution  declared  its  members  were 
willing  to  accept  additional  taxation  to  meet  relief  require- 
ments, and  called  upon  the  commissioners  to  appeal  to  the 
community  for  redoubled  efforts  to  meet  local  needs. 

Spending  Forty  Millions 

|L|  ORTY  million  dollars  is  important  money,  any  time, 
•*•  any  place.  When  it  is  tagged  for  relief  to  be  expended 
under  emergency  conditions  by  new,  untried,  politically 
appointed  bodies  it  becomes  not  only  important  but,  socially 
speaking,  dangerous.  When  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City  each  appropriated  twenty  million  dollars  for  work  and 
home  relief  social  workers  held  their  breath.  The  money 
was  needed,  that  they  well  knew,  but  on  the  manner  of  its 
spending  depended  its  power  for  good  or  ill.  With  the 
appointment  by  Governor  Roosevelt  of  the  State  Temporary 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  came  reassurance.  With 
Mayor  Walker's  appointment  of  the  city  commissions  came 
infinite  relief.  Both  state  and  city  bodies  are  of  a  character 
that  dispels  any  fear  that  the  immense  sums  involved  will 
not  be  spent  wisely  and  well. 

The  State  Commission,  Jesse  I.  Straus  chairman,  ap- 
pointed Harry  L.  Hopkins  and  Douglas  P.  Falconer,  both 
highly  qualified  social  workers,  as  executive  directors.  The 
principles  and  procedures  they  have  adopted  rest  on  sound 
social  practice.  The  organization  they  have  assembled  com- 
mands professional  respect.  The  methods  they  are  introduc- 
ing promise  to  put  forward  by  years  the  progress  of  public 
welfare  administration  in  the  state. 

The  appointments  by  Mayor  Walker  for  the  city  com- 
missions are  equally  assuring,  promising  as  they  do  that  the 
public  program  will  be  closely  correlated  with  that  of  the 
private  agencies.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  president  of  the 
A.  I.  C.  P.,  heads  the  Emergency  Work  Commission  with 
its  appropriation  of  fifteen  million  dollars.  It  started  off 
by  assuming  a  large  responsibility  for  providing  work  and 
wages  for  common  laborers,  thereby  enabling  the  privately 
organized  Emergency  Work  Bureau  to  give  more  attention 
to  women  and  white-collar  men.  The  new  Home  Relief 
Division  under  Commissioner  Frank  J.  Taylor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  with  an  initial  appropriation 
of  five  million  dollars,  has  for  executive  director  Mary  L. 
Gibbons,  supervisor  of  the  Division  of  Families  of  the 
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Catholic  Charities,  and  for  its  advisory  committee  the  entire 
executive  group  of  the  Welfare  Council's  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Unemployment. 

New  York,  which  has  not  always  been  wise  in  such  mat- 
ters, seems  for  once  to  be  off  on  the  right  foot. 

What  Does  Cleveland  Prove? 

"DEOPLE  don't  want  good  government.  Cleveland 
•*•  proves  it." 

"The  crooks  are  more  patient  than  good  citizens,  so  they'll 
always  win  out  in  the  long  run.  Cleveland  proves  it." 

"The  manager  plan  won't  work  in  large  cities.  Cleveland 
proves  it." 

A  broker,  a  banker,  and  an  advertising  man  at  luncheon 
thus  disposed  of  the  fact  that  voters  of  the  largest  city  oper- 
ating under  manager  plan  had  on  November  3  approved 
the  Danaceau  amendment  to  return  to  the  old  mayor- 
council-ward  system  of  government. 

Yet  the  truth  is  that  the  vote  in  Cleveland  does  not  mean 
that  the  plan  failed  there  nor  that  it  is  not  adaptable  to 
large  cities.  As  Richard  S.  Childs  recently  pointed  out,  the 
manager  plan  was  vulnerable  in  Cleveland  from  its  very 
inception  in  1924,  having  been  adopted  by  a  small  majority 
—77,000  to  58,000 — and  its  opponents  had  never  lost  hope 
of  reversing  the  decision.  Three  times  it  had  almost  been 
defeated  at  the  polls.  Still  the  independents  never  organ- 
ized into  a  coherent  group,  the  only  way  by  which  the 
political  machine  could  have  been  fought  on  equal  terms. 
Yet  the  attack  of  1931  was  won  by  swinging  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  voters.  The  result  therefore  repre- 
sents no  sharp  revulsion  of  opinion.  And  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion, be  it  noted,  the  council  was  radically  improved, 
probably  to  the  point  of  being  beyond  machine  control. 

Despite  the  handicaps  under  which  the  city  manager  form 
of  government  operated  in  Cleveland  for  eight  years,  able 
managers  provided  the  city  with  efficient  administration. 
The  future  of  Cleveland  will  be  worth  watching.  It  seems 
improbable  that  a  community  which  has  once  tested  even 
to  a  degree  the  benefits  of  efficient  administration  will  be 
content  to  remain  under  an  archaic  form  of  government. 

Mass  Efforts 

SETTLEMENTS  perhaps  more  than  other  social  agen- 
cies catch  the  backwash  of  such  times  as  these  when  the 
urgencies  of  mass  distress  impose  mass  measures  of  relief, 
when  social  workers  may  no  longer  do  the  best  they  know 
but  must  do  the  best  they  can.  Workers  in  New  York  set- 
tlements see  about  them  much  disturbing  evidence  of  the 
deterioration  of  standards  and  morale  among  families  of  the 
unemployed.  From  a  committee  of  the  United  Neighbor- 
hood Houses  has  come  a  memorandum  pointing  out  the  in- 
adequacy of  relief,  the  lumping  together  of  unemployed  and 
unemployable  in  made-work  projects  and  the  lack  of  close 
coordination  of  effort  among  relief  agencies  as  the  major 
causes  of  difficulty.  As  remedies  the  committee  suggests, 
among  other  things,  the  set-up  of  district  or  neighborhood 
centers  for  registration,  information  and  placement,  "care- 
ful study  and  perhaps  classification  of  the  problems  of  the 
unemployed,"  the  utilization  of  made-work  for  building  new 
houses  or  reconditioning  old  ones,  and  more  use  of  the  set- 
tlements as  sources  of  information,  education  and  the  up- 
building of  the  morale  of  the  unemployed. 

No  one  will   deny  the  committee's  occasion   for  anxiety. 


"I  am  inclined  to  think,"  says  William  H.  Matthews,  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Emergency  Work  and  Relief  Bureau, 
"that  all  relief  is  likely  to  me  more  or  less  demoralizing.  ...  I 
doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  adequate  in  any  place.  .  .  ."  But 
some  of  the  remedial  suggestions  seem  like  changing  horses 
in  midstream.  Housing  projects,  the  "careful  study  and 
perhaps  classification  of  the  problems  of  the  unemployed," 
call  for  the  one  thing  that  is  non-existent — time.  A  pro- 
gram such  as  the  settlement  workers  suggest  requires  careful 
advance  planning  and  preparation  and  Americans,  alas, 
would  rather  meet  an  emergency  than  plan  to  meet  it.  Who 
in  1929  would  have  spent  the  time  and  effort  necessary  to 
evolve  a  social  strategy  equal  to  the  situation  in  1931? 

Relief  workers  are  keenly  aware  of  the  deficiencies  and 
dangers  of  the  mass  methods  into  which  the  situation  has 
forced  them.  Their  only  comfort  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 
methods  are  temporary  while  the  constructive  influences 
represented  by  the  settlements  are  permanent. 

Hail  Commissioner  Taylor 

WITH  a  logic  not  inevitable  in  political  appointments 
the  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  Board  of  Supervisors 
has  appointed  Ruth  Taylor  commissioner  of  public  welfare 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  George  J.  Werner. 
The  job  has  a  salary  of  $12,500,  making  it,  financially 
speaking,  one  of  the  plums  of  social  work.  That  it  should 
have  fallen  into  the  competent  lap  of  Miss  Taylor  is  an 
unmixed  satisfaction  to  every  one  concerned  with  the  sound 
development  of  public-welfare  work. 

Plum  though  it  is,  the  job  is  far  from  being  a  sinecure. 
Westchester's  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  its  largest 
and  most  costly  unit  directed  by  an  elected  official.  Its  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  are  maintained  at  a  standard 
that  sets  new  marks  in  public-welfare  administration.  It 
includes  in  addition  to  poor  relief,  child  welfare,  old  age 
relief  and  various  other  activities,  all  the  county  hospitals 
and  homes  and  the  penitentiary.  Its  budget  this  year  is 
$2,305,026,  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  county  expenditure. 
Miss  Taylor,  Vassar  graduate,  slim,  dark,  not  yet  skirting 
middle  age,  will  direct  a  force  of  eight  hundred  employes 
and  will  supervise  physical  plants  valued  at  upwards  of 
seven  million  dollars. 

Miss  Taylor,  Commissioner  Taylor  now  if  you  please, 
has  been  identified  with  public  welfare  in  Westchester 
County  since  1914  when  the  late  V.  Everit  Macy  was  county 
supervisor  of  the  poor.  When,  under  Mr.  Macy's  direc- 
tion, the  present  department  was  organized  in  1917,  Miss 
Taylor  headed  the  division  of  child  welfare.  Since  1926 
she  has  been  deputy  commissioner.  Her  present  term  as 
commissioner  will  expire  in  1933. 

Gaylord  S.  White 

MANY  hundreds,  and  probably  many  thousands,  of  men 
lost  a  personal  friend  when  Gaylord  S.  White  died 
quietly  in  his  sleep  the  night  before  Thanksgiving.  "The 
most  self-effacing  of  men,"  he  had  a  gift  of  pouring  himself 
into  the  mind  and  heart  of  everyone  he  met,  particularly 
the  young  fellows  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  where  he 
had  taught  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Dr.  White  began  his 
ministry  as  pastor  of  a  church  in  an  underprivileged  district 
of  Brooklyn  almost  forty  years  ago.  For  twenty  years  he 
was  headworker  of  Union  Settlement  during  which  time  he 
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was  director  of  field  work  at  the  Seminary.  His  appointment 
as  professor  of  applied  Christianity  at  the  Seminary  came 
in  1913,  as  director  of  the  department  of  church  and  com- 
munity in  1920  and  as  dean  of  students  in  1929.  During 
all  these  years  he  has  been  an  outstanding  figure  in  many 
fields  of  social  work,  a  man  who  combined  sound  practical 
judgment  with  a  gentle  but  unyielding  pressure  for  a  con- 
sideration of  the  essential  spiritual  background.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  became  troubled  over  the 
status  and  wages  of  the  employes  of  the  Seminary — the  clean- 
ers who  redded  up  after  hours  in  the  wake  of  careless  pro- 
fessors. And  at  a  time  when  most  colleges  were  content 
to  pay  the  going  wage  and  one  was  evading  a  state  minimum- 
wage  law,  he  made  a  case  study  of  every  employe  and  pro- 
posed a  wage  scale  based  on  size  of  family  and  other  realistic 
social  information.  Among  those  who  mourn  Gaylord  White 
as  a  friend  are  men  and  women  of  many  walks  of  life,  in- 
cluding scrub-women. 

Jessie  D.  Hodder 

PRISONERS  the  world  over  lost  a  good  level-headed 
friend  last  month  when  Jessie  D.  Hodder,  inter- 
nationally known  penologist,  died  at  her  home  in  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  after  a  long  illness.  Mrs.  Hodder  was  one 
of  the  little  pioneer  group  that  struck  at  the  evils  of  prison 
administration  by  attacking  the  philosophy  that  underlay 
them.  Education  and  demonstration  were  her  weapons, 
powerful  in  her  competent,  courageous  hands.  Prisoners, 
she  said,  were  sent  to  institutions  to  use  their  time,  not  to 
serve  it.  Her  conception  of  a  reformatory  was  an  educa- 
tional institution,  not  merely  a  place  of  incarceration — 
which  may  seem  like  old  theory  now  but  was  new  and  revolu- 
tionary when  Mrs.  Hodder  began  practicing  it. 

Most  of  Mrs.  Hodder's  active  service  was  in  Massa- 
chusetts, first  at  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at 
Lancaster  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  at  the  Reformatory 
for  Women  at  Sherborn.  In  addition  to  vocational  and 
educational  training  she  instituted  musical  activities,  a  library 
and  a  gymnasium  as  means  of  breaking  down  the  abnormal 
routines  of  prison  existence.  She  lived  to  see  many  of  the 
projects  tried  out  experimentally  at  Sherborn  adopted  as 
standard  practice  in  many  other  institutions. 

International  Friendship 

SOCIAL  work  has  no  higher  quest  for  the  solution  of 
its  problems  and  the  fulfillment  of  its  purposes  than  the 
promotion  of  friendships  across  racial,  economic  and  na- 
tional lines  on  its  local  and  country-wide  fields.  The  call 
of  the  Wrord  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  Through 
the  Churches  to  its  sixteenth  Good  Will  Congress,  held  at 
Chicago,  November  IO-I2,  therefore  was  addressed  to  social 
workers  as  well  as  to  church  workers  of  all  religious  fellow- 
ships. The  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  country  was 
notable  for  the  widely  representative  personnel  and  for  the 
fact  of  the  preponderance  of  men,  and  of  those  from  the 
middle  and  younger  ages  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Foremost  among  the  guests  of  honor  to  be  invited  to  the 
speakers'  table  was  Jane  Addams.  With  her,  Mary  Mc- 
Dowell served  on  the  Resolutions  Committee,  while  on  the 
Cooperating  Committee  were  such  outstanding  citizens 
prominent  in  civic  and  social  work  as  Edward  L.  Ryerson, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
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chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Unem- 
ployment, and  Henry  C.  Chandler  who  leads  the  movement 
for  the  new  child  welfare  code  pending  in  the  Illinois 
legislature. 

The  interweaving  of  the  diverse  interests  involved  in  the 
discussion  of  disarmament,  peace  and  prosperity  was  even 
more  distinctive  of  the  program  than  its  distinguished 
spokesmen.  The  racial  factors  in  the  problem  of  inter- 
national peace  were  seen  to  be  Russia's  economic  reasons 
for  opposing  wars  while  they  would  interfere  with  its  Five- 
year  Plan ;  India's  passive  resistance  to  industrial  exploita- 
tion, which  offers  a  moral  equivalent  for  war;  and  the 
American  Negro's  patient  struggle  against  economic  and 
political  discrimination.  Economic  interdependence  was 
recognized  to  be  the  key  factor  in  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  the  prevention  of  war. 

Maj.-Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan  carried  his  appeal  away  from 
army  and  navy  experts  as  incapable  of  peaceful  solutions, 
to  public  opinion  aroused  to  demand  immediate  reduction 
of  armament  in  order  to  prevent  a  rapidly  impending  war. 
As  the  "greatest  service  the  experienced  soldier  can  render 
his  country  now,  I  warn  you,"  he  exclaimed,  that  "unless 
the  halt  is  arranged  without  delay  the  explosion  is  not  far 
off."  And  he  carried  his  warning  all  the  way  home  by 
holding  "fathers  and  mothers  who  do  not  act  resolutely  and 
promptly,  morally  responsible  with  being  accessories  before 
the  fact  to  the  slaying  of  their  own  sons  in  the  next  war.'1 
Holding  war  responsible  for  inflicting  spiritual  losses  greater 
than  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  Senator  Walsh  of  Mon- 
tana challenged  such  politicians  and  journalists  as  deem 
"utterly  futile  all  efforts  to  adjust  differences  between  na- 
tions, or  to  forestall  a  conflict  of  arms — and  who  exhibit 
unrestrained  glee  at  every  appearance  of  their  failure;  to 
want  no  world  court  and  to  look  askance  at  if  they  do  not 
oppose  every  movement  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  inter- 
national controversies."  Friedrich  W.  von  Prittwitz  und 
Gaffron,  the  ambassador  of  Germany  to  the  United  States, 
asserted  the  diplomatic  policy  of  his  government  to  be  based 
upon  the  conclusion  that  "war  cannot  be  prevented  by 
preparing  for  war  against  war,  but  by  removing  the  causes 
of  war,"  which  he  thought  could  best  be  undertaken  now 
by  international  economic  conferences.  No  more  direct 
appeal  could  be  made  to  the  influence  of  all  social  agencies, 
as  well  as  to  all  churches,  than  by  what  he  held  to  be  the 
condition  of  the  German  people:  "Let  the  expenditures  for 
military  purposes  be  used  more  in  harmony  with  the  Pact 
of  Paris — to  fight  disease  and  to  improve  living  conditions 
for  those  who  are  sick,  or  old,  or  poor ;  for  the  cultivation 
and  civilization  of  still  undeveloped  territories  and  use  them 
to  produce  tools  of  civilization  instead  of  weapons  of 
destruction." 

A  Dole  for  Capital 

IS  it  just  to  ask  railroad  workers  to  give  10  per  cent  of 
their  wages  as  a  dole  to  idle  capital?  This  is  the  question 
posed  by  representatives  of  1,750,000  railroad  employes  dur- 
ing the  recent  conference  of  union  leaders  and  railroad  man- 
agement called  to  consider  how  they  are  to  meet  their  com- 
mon losses  of  earnings  and  employment  due  to  the  depres- 
sion. The  brotherhoods  put  forward  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  included:  joint  action  by  management  and 
workers  to  secure  legislation  for  a  one  billion  dollar  national 
bond  issue  to  provide  for  widespread  grade-crossing  elimina- 
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tion ;  a  six-hour  day  on  the  railroads,  with  a  "labor  pool" 
to  minimize  seasonal  unemployment;  regulation  of  motor 
transportation ;  retraining  workers  displaced  from  railway 
service  for  newer  forms  of  transportation ;  payroll  reserves 
to  cover  "exceptional  periods  of  reduced  traffic;"  one  year's 
guaranteed  employment  for  necessary  workers  in  every  class, 
with  a  minimum  of  part-time  employment  for  "stand-by 
forces." 

The  railway  presidents  countered  with  a  proposal  to  cut 
wages  10  per  cent,  thereby  reducing  by  $250,000,000  the 
$2,500,000,000  annual  payroll  of  the  railroads. 

In  rejecting  this  "voluntary  wage  cut,"  D.  B.  Robertson, 
chairman  of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association,  stated 
that  no  assurance  was  given  by  the  railroad  presidents  that 
the  wage  reduction  would  be  applied  either  "to  increase  em- 
ployment or  to  stabilize  existing  employment."  He  added : 

More  than  one  third  of  the  employes  of  this  industry  are  idle 
and  more  than  one  third  of  the  capital  in  this  industry  is  idle.  .  .  . 
We  have  been  asked  to  contribute,  not  to  the  relief  of  our 
fellow  employes,  but  to  the  relief  of  those  who  have  no  claim 
upon  our  charity.  We  submit  that  impartial  public  opinion 
will  support  our  answer  that  labor  cannot  be  called  upon 
to  pay  a  dole  to  idle  capital. 

No  action  will  be  taken  by  railroad  officials  toward  put- 
ting the  proposed  wage  cut  into  effect  until  after  the  meeting 
of  fifteen  hundred  general  brotherhood  chairmen  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  this  month. 

Communists  for  Relief 

HICAGO  social  agencies  have  had  their  troubles  this 
fall  with  what  are  described  as  Communist  demon- 
strations. District  offices  of  the  United  Chanties  have  been 
the  favorite  targets  of  the  agitators,  the  disturbances  some- 
times requiring  police  intervention.  Difficulties  have  been 
particularly  marked  it  is  said  in  neighborhoods  with  many 
Negro  residents.  The  agitators  were  at  first  insistent  that 
relief  be  given  without  any  questions  asked  but  little  by 
little  their  attitude  has  changed  and  they  no  longer  demand 
breadline  methods.  They  still  visit  the  offices  however  at 
regular  intervals  to  register  complaints  of  alleged  inadequacy 
of  relief.  Such  a  visit  means  a  street  meeting  under  the 
office  windows  with  a  delegation  inside  presenting  the  cause 
for  complaint.  It  then  devolves  upon  the  district  super- 
intendent to  make  a  careful  and  patient  explanation  of  case 
records  and  the  reasons  why  relief  was  as  it  was.  Usually 
the  explanation  suffices  and  the  meeting  disbands.  All  of 
which  is  none  too  easy  on  the  nerves  of  overstrained,  budget- 
ridden  district  superintendents. 


FRIENDS  and  admirers  of  the  late  Josiah  Strong  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  Rev.  Nathanial  M.  Pratt  of 
the  Village  Congregational  Church  at  Whitinsville,  Mass., 
is  at  work  on  his  biography.  And  Dr.  Pratt  would  appre- 
ciate any  letters  or  other  materials  that  would  be  of  use  in 
bringing  out  the  range  of  Dr.  Strong's  pioneering  in  the 
fields  of  social  and  religious  service. 


JUST  to  add  to  the  general  grief  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon  the  Association  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils  points  out  that  with  charitable  contributions 
running  to  new  highs,  income  taxpayers  in  the  returns  they 
file  next  March  will  make  the  largest  deductions  on  record 
in  this  category. 


They  Say 


W 


1AR  ends  nothing  but  peace. — Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise, 
New  York. 

The  final  solution  for  unemployment  is  work. — Calvin 
Coolidge,  Plymouth,  ft. 

Service  as  well  as  alms  may  pauperize. — June  Purcell 
Guild,  Richmond,  Va.,  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

Heaven  help  the  sweet  old-fashioned  girl  today. — Flora 
Ross,  College  of  Home  Economics,  Cornell  University. 

More  than  half  the  world's  troubles  are  directly  traceable 
to  the  evil  influence  of  parents. — Bertrand  Russell. 

The  American  prisoner  is  a  very  different  person  from 
ours.  He  really  is  tough.— Alexander  Patterson,  British 
prison  commissioner. 

No  nation  can  either  become  prosperous  or  remain  so  for 
long  in  an  international  almshouse. — Spencer  Miller,  Jr., 
National  Council,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

There  is  less  graft,  certainly  less  crime,  inside  prison 
walls  than  outside. — Warden  Leiuis  E.  Laiues,  Sing  Sing 
Prison. 

It  is  absurd  to  try  to  teach  boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
a  vocation.  They  don't  even  know  what  a  vocation  means. 
— Prof.  David  Snedden,  Teachers  College. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  disadvantages  which  the 
Freudians  see  in  having  a  mother  are  exaggerated  and 
that  others  do  not  exist. — Sherwood  Anderson. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  war  between  China  and  Japan  it  must 
be  a  relief  to  the  God  of  Christian  nations  that  at  last 
He  can  be  neutral.— F.  P.  A.,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Slowly  it  has  dawned  upon  business  men  that  if  they 
conduct  their  concerns  solely  for  their  own  benefit  they  are 
bound  to  fail.— Col.  Edivard  M.  House,  New  York. 

Taking  care  of  unemployment  is  as  much  a  function  of 
industry  as  maintenance  of  machinery  and  failure  of  industry 
to  perform  this  function  is  faulty  cost-accounting. — Prof. 
Sumner  S.  Slichter,  Harvard  University. 

If  employment  be  the  problem  of  private  industry,  and 
Americans  insist  that  it  is,  unemployment  too  is  its  responsi- 
bility. We  cannot  eat  our  cake  and  have  it  too. — C.  A. 
Dykstra,  city  manager,  Cincinnati. 

While  unable  to  give  a  short  definition  which  would 
clarify  the  term  to  the  public  and  be  acceptable  to  the 
world's  statisticians,  we  can  say  that  juvenile  delinquency 
is  law  violation  by  a  juvenile. — Harold  Vann,  probation 
officer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Usually  we  symbolize  the  school  as  "I  think,"  the  home 
as  "I  love,"  the  world  as  "I  do."  Our  job  as  Parent-Teacher 
associations  is  to  make  the  school  love  more,  the  home  think 
taore  that  in  the  world  the  children  may  do  more. — Bishop 
Irving  P.  Johnson,  Colorado. 

Given  a  generation  of  closing  our  ports  to  all  but  the 
best  and  opening  our  schools  and  colleges  sixteen  hours  a 
day  to  every  age  in  life,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
the  possibility  of  building  a  civilization  upon  democracy. — 
Will  Durant  in  Progress  for  America. 

America  will  be  in  no  position  to  claim  victory  at  the 
end  of  this  depression  merely  because  nobody  has  died  of 
cold  or  starvation.  America  can  claim  complete  victory  over 
the  social  consequences  of  the  depression  only  if  she  insures 
the  maintenance  of  the  social  standards  toward  which  she 
has  dedicated  so  much  of  her  wealth  and  so  much  of  her 
best  thinking. — George  E.  Vincent,  Neva  York. 


Wisconsin  Tackles  Job  Security 

By  ELIZABETH  BRANDEIS 

Department  of  Economics,   University  of  Wisconsin 


"ISCOXSIN  again  bids  fair  to  assume  leadership 
in  legislation  to  protect  the  wage-earner.  Ten 
years  ago  the  first  distinctively  American  un- 
employment insurance  bill  and  the  first  to  secure  serious 
consideration  anywhere  in  the  United  States  was  introduced 
in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  Now  it  looks  as  though  Wis- 
consin might  be  the  first  American  state  to  write  such  a 
measure  on  its  statute  books,  in  the  special  legislative  session 
which  is  under  way  as  this  article  goes  to  press. 

The  chances  are  good.  An  interim  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature recently  reported,  recommending  by  a  five  to  two  vote 
the  enactment  of  such  a  law.  Governor  LaFollette  has  just 
urged  the  legislature  to  pass  this  act,  but  has  suggested  that 
it  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  employers  a  chance  to 
adopt  the  unemployment  reserve  principle  voluntarily,  if 
they  will.  The  leaders  of  the  Wisconsin  progressive  move- 
ment are  urging  action.  Do  they  reflect  general  public  senti- 
ment in  the  state? 

The  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor  has  for  ten 
years  been  solidly  behind  unemployment  insurance  legis- 
lation. Why  did  it  so  early  take  a  more  advanced  stand 
than  that  taken  even  today  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor?  Doubtless  much  of  the  credit  should  go  to  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons,  who  has  for  years  embodied  the  "Wis- 
consin idea"  of  cooperation  between  university  experts  and 
the  state  government.  When  he  drafted  his  first  unemploy- 
ment insurance  bill  in  1921,  Mr.  Commons  took  as  a  model 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  requiring  contributions 
from  employers  only,  proportionate  to  each  industry's  unem- 
ployment record.  He  convinced  the  leaders  of  the  state 
federation  that  under  his  proposal  labor  would  stand  to 
gain  in  three  ways:  the  measure  would  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  union  labor  in  the  state;  would  afford  direct  though 
modest  compensation  to  the  unemployed ;  and,  perhaps  most 
important,  would  stimulate  the  regularization  of  employ- 
ment. Organized  labor  grasped  Professor  Commons'  idea, 
and  trade  unionists  have  been  the  leading  advocates  of  this 
proposal  in  every  session  of  the  legislature  since  that  time. 
They  have  throughout  stressed  its  preventive  rather  than  its 
relief  aspects.  The  state's  organized  workers  are  rightly 
confident  that  they  will  share  effectively  in  any  unemploy- 
ment compensation  plan  administered  by  the  Wisconsin  In- 
dustrial Commission,  for  under  this  commission  organized 
labor  has  always  had  a  real  part  in  the  detailed  drafting  of 
such  measures  as  the  state's  safety  and  child  labor  code. 

Though  introduced  in  every  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  since  1921,  unemployment  insurance  for  years 
made  little  headway.  One  year  Professor  Commons  asked 
Henry  Dennison  to  come  from  Massachusetts  to  tell  the 
legislature  what  business  men  could  do  to  prevent  irregular 
employment,  and  how  their  activity  along  these  lines  would 
be  stimulated  by  an  unemployment  insurance  law  with  ben- 
efits financed  by  employers.  Another  year  Ernest  Draper 
came  from  New  York  to  tell  how  the  Hills  Brothers  Com- 
pany had  stabilized  its  food  packing  business  (see  The 
Survey,  April  i,  1929,  page  41).  But  these  were  "foreign- 


ers." Wisconsin  employers  on  the  one  hand  scoffed  at  the 
possibilities  of  regularized  employment  and  protested  against 
the  proposed  new  burden,  and  on  the  other  informed  the 
legislature  that  state  action  was  entirely  unnecessary — they 
would  take  care  of  the  unemployment  problem  themselves. 
Meanwhile  the  general  public  ignored  the  chronic  unem- 
ployment of  "good  times"  and  trusted  the  learned  prophets 
who  solemnly  proclaimed  a  new  era  of  "stabilized"  prosperity. 
Experience  is  a  hard  teacher  but  an  effective  one.  In  the 
regular  1931  session  of  the  legislature  three  unemployment 
insurance  bills  were  introduced  and  discussed  in  a  series  of 
hearings.  WTith  130,000  persons  in  the  state  totally  with- 
out work,  the  employers'  spokesmen  acknowledged  perforce 
the  seriousness  of  the  unemployment  problem,  and  admitted 
that  legislation  might  be  needed,  but  they  decried  hasty 
action  and  urged  the  creation  of  an  interim  committee.  Only 
one  employer  took  a  positive  stand.  William  Mauthe,  the 
Fond  du  Lac  manufacturer  who  had  dared  in  the  midst  of 
depression  to  introduce  a  "steady  employment  plan"  in  his 
own  plants,  spoke  out  clearly  in  favor  of  the  Groves  bill. 
This  bill  was  originated  and  introduced  by  Harold  Groves, 
one  of  Professor  Commons'  former  students,  now  himself  a 
professor  in  the  Jniversity  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  Assembly. 

NO  vote  was  taken  in  the  regular  1931  session  on  unem- 
ployment "reserves" — as  the  title  of  the  Groves  bill 
read.  Instead,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  governor,  an  interim 
committee  on  unemployment  was  created  to  report  this  fall. 
This  committee  considered  long-range  remedies  for  unem- 
ployment as  well  as  the  problem  of  emergency  relief.  It 
held  hearings  at  the  capitol  and  throughout  the  state.  De- 
spite the  urgency  of  the  immediate  relief  problem  most  of 
those  who  came  to  testify  concerned  themselves  with  the 
long  run  remedy  of  unemployment  reserves  and  compensa- 
tion. In  every  city  representatives  of  organized  labor  urged 
that  this  measure  be  passed  at  the  special  session. 

Ten  years  had  brought  changes;  the  labor  spokesmen  were 
no  longer  alone.  Representatives  of  other  organizations  and 
many  leading  citizens  joined  in  labor's  demands.  Spokes- 
men for  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  told  how  their  or- 
ganization had  brought  about  the  enactment  of  old-age  pen- 
sion laws  and  was  now  taking  up  the  fight  for  job  security. 
Ex-Governor  McGovern,  under  whose  administration  twenty 
years  ago  much  of  Wisconsin's  progressive  labor  legislation 
was  enacted,  gave  a  stirring  speech  urging  that  industry  be 
required  to  provide  for  its  workers  in  time  of  depression. 
Ministers  of  many  creeds  appeared  to  urge  unemployment 
compensation  in  the  name  of  social  justice.  Doctors  testified 
to  the  consequences  of  unemployment  in  stunted  and  mal- 
nourished children.  Independent  grocers  told  of  the  heavy 
credit  burden  laid  on  them  by  unemployment. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  organized  farmers  of  Wis- 
consin have  recently  gone  on  record  in  four  large  state  con- 
ventions urging  passage  at  the  special  session  of  a  law  re- 
quiring unemployment  compensation  financed  by  employers. 
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This  stand  was  not  prompted  solely  by  sympathy  for  un- 
fortunate wage-earners.  The  farmers  have  come  to  realize 
that  as  taxpayers  they  are  now  carrying  much  of  industry's 
unemployment  burden,  since  poor  relief  is  financed  from 
general  property  taxes.  They  recognize  further  that  un- 
employment when  totally  uncompensated  is  disastrous  to 
them,  since  city  wage-earners  constitute  their  most  impor- 
tant market.  Wisconsin  is  a  dairy  state  and  its  farmers  can 
see  the  results  of  unemployment  in  lower  butter  prices  and 
reduced  sales.  Meanwhile  oleomargarine,  butter's  hated  rival, 
has  gained  correspondingly.  Ten  years  ago  the  farmers 
suspected  the  unemployment  insurance  proposal  of  giving 
favored  treatment  to  labor ;  today  they  have  begun  to  realize 
that  farmers  and  laborers  suffer  or  prosper  together. 

A 5  for  the  employers  of  the  state,  they  view  with  alarm 
the  possibility  that  an  unemployment  compensation  law 
may  actually  be  passed  by  Christmas,  and  urge  that  immediate 
relief  should  have  the  right  of  way.  But  they  are  beginning 
to  admit  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  present  situation.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Wisconsin  Manufacturers'  Association,  held  just  a 
week  before  the  opening  of  the  special  session,  was  mainly 
devoted  to  this  subject.  Bryce  Stewart  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Counsellors,  Inc.,  came  on  from  New  York  to  discuss 
the  possibilities  of  voluntary  unemployment  reserve  plans. 
The  meeting  voted  almost  unanimously  to  employ  an  ex- 
perienced man  to  draft  such  a  plan  for  the  Association.  But 
the  president  urged  every  manufacturer  to  work  against 
unemployment  reserve  legislation  at  the  special  session. 

Throughout  all  this  discussion  Governor  LaFollette  main- 
tained complete  silence.  But  in  his  message,  delivered  No- 
vember 24  at  the  opening  of  the  special  session,  he  stated 
his  position  in  no  uncertain  terms.  After  discussing  the 
"reserves"  principle  and  referring  to  the  desire  of  indus- 
trial leaders  to  establish  voluntary  systems  rather  than  be 
subjected  to  compulsory  legislation,  he  went  on  to  say: 

Many  of  us  question,  not  the  sincerity,  but  the  feasibility  of 
industry's  establishing  a  voluntary  system.  ...  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  fairest  method  of  procedure  for  us  at  this  time  is 
to  adopt  a  just  and  sound  compulsory  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  for  Wisconsin,  but  to  make  the  taking  effect 
of  such  legislation  conditional  upon  industry's  failure  to  estab- 
lish a  fair  voluntary  system  in  Wisconsin  within  a  reasonable 
time  [i.  e.,  a  year  and  a  half]. 

The  measure  the  governor  wants  passed  in  this  pro- 
visional fashion  is  the  Groves  plan,  which  was  recommended 
(for  straight  adoption)  by  the  interim  committee,  and  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

After  July  I,  1933,  each  employer  shall  be  required  to  con- 
tribute not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  his  payroll  to  an  unemploy- 
ment reserve,  deposited  to  his  account  in  a  state  unemployment 
reserve  fund.  Each  employer's  money  can  be  used  only  to  pay 
benefits  to  his  own  employes,  whenever  he  is  unable  to  provide 
them  with  at  last  half-time  employment.  Each  company's 
liability  is  definitely  limited  to  the  amount  in  its  own  reserve 
account.  Benefits  are  limited  to  50  per  cent  of  wages,  with 
a  maximum  of  $10  a  week.  The  maximum  benefit  period  is 
ten  weeks  a  year.  Duration  of  benefits  is  made  proportional 
to  previous  employment.  Each  employer  has  a  direct  financial 
inducement  to  stabilize  employment  in  his  own  plant:  if  'he 
avoids  paying  benefits  his  account  will  obviously  accumulate, 
and  if  it  reaches  $55  for  each  employe  the  employer's  rate  of 
contribution  drops  to  I  per  cent  of  his  payroll.  While  an  em- 
ployer's reserve  is  $75  or  more  for  each  employe  he  need  make 
no  further  contribution.  Full  scope  is  left  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  private  company  or  group  plans  as  measure  up 


to  the  minimum  standards  of  the  bill.  Through  advisory  com- 
mittees employers  are  to  cooperate  with  one  another  and  with 
labor  in  promoting  the  steady  employment. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  proposed  measure  is  thus 
stated  by  the  interim  committee's  report: 

We  believe  that  the  solution  of  the  long-run  problem  of  un- 
employment lies  in  providing  a  more  adequate  and  orderly 
system  of  relief  for  the  unemployed,  and  in  making  all  the 
progress  possible  in  so  organizing  industry  as  to  keep  its  work- 
ers steadily  employed.  To  accomplish  these  ends  we  recom- 
mend the  enactment  of  a  statute  which  will  require  industry 
to  set  up  reserves  for  unemployment  as  it  now  sets  up  reserves 
for  depreciation,  taxes,  interest  and  dividends. 

The  Committee  stresses  the  influence  which  unemploy- 
ment reserves  should  have  in  stimulating  employers  to  give 
their  workers  steadier  employment.  As  William  Mauthe 
puts  it,  after  operating  his  own  reserve  plan  for  a  year: 
"Management  must  be  made  to  share  in  the  direct  cost 
before  it  will  be  seriously  concerned  over  laying  off  the 
steady  workers." 

The  "reserves"  measure  which  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
is  now  debating  can  lay  claim  to  being  at  once  the  most 
conservative  and  the  most  far-reaching  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  proposals  now  under  consideration  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  conservatively  limited  in  the  workers  it  covers,  in 
the  duration  of  benefits,  and  in  the  liability  it  imposes  on 
employers.  Individual  company  reserves,  moreover,  are  di- 
rectly in  line  with  our  existing  economic  set-up.  They  focus 
the  inducement  to  and  the  responsibility  for  more  regular 
employment  where  other  responsibilities  of  doing  business 
now  fall,  on  the  individual  business  man.  Finally,  the  sys- 
tem is  based  on  experience,  on  the  actual  schemes  now  oper- 
ated by  a  small  number  of  enlightened  employers,  among 
them  Dennison,  Leeds,  Mauthe  and  the  group  of  nineteen 
Rochester  firms.  Thus  the  Groves  bill  is  designed  merely 
to  universalize  the  "best  practice  of  industry."  It  is  in  the 
great  tradition  of  labor  legislation  in  Wisconsin  and  else- 
where thus  to  bring  the  bulk  of  employers  up  to  the  stand- 
ards voluntarily  adopted  by  the  enlightened  minority. 

The  Groves  bill  is  far  reaching  in  its  implications.  This 
Wisconsin  plan  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws  of  Europe,  based  as  they  are  on  the 
assumption  that  unemployment  is  an  incurable  malady,  for 
which  legislation  can  provide  only  a  palliative.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  Groves  bill  reject  this  defeatist  attitude.  Their 
interest  in  direct  compensation  for  the  unemployed  is  sec- 
ondary to  their  interest  in  making  employment  steadier. 
They  believe  that  if  legislation  gives  the  impetus  indus- 
trialists can  and  will  use  the  ability  which  has  solved  al- 
most too  rapidly  the  technical  problems  of  production  to 
tackle  the  even  more  important  economic  and  human  prob- 
lem of  regular  operation.  They  recognize  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  and  are  ready  to  proceed  slowly,  with  the  present 
bill  as  a  modest  forward  step.  But  they  insist  that  only 
in  this  direction  does  progress  lie. 

Will  a  start  be  made  in  Wisconsin  now?  The  Assembly, 
which  is  strongly  "progressive,"  will  doubtless  pass  the 
Groves  bill  and  send  it  to  the  Senate,  where  the  vote  will 
be  nip  and  tuck.  Two  or  three  independent  senators  con- 
trol the  outcome.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  Lieutenant-Governor  Huber,  who  introduced  the  first 
bill  in  1921,  may  have  a  chance  to  cast  the  deciding  vote 
for  the  enactment  of  the  first  unemployment  compensation 
law  in  the  United  States. 


Your  Mind  and  the  Depression 

By  CHARLES  F.  READ,  M.D. 

A  Radio  Address  by  the  Managing  Officer,  Elgin  State  Hospital,  Illinois,  for  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene 


HE  other  day  I  learned  that  a  man  I  used  to  know 
'in  school  had  finished  up  his  personal  affairs  with  a 

shotgun ;  another  recently  threw  himself  in  front  of 

a  train,  while  a  third  was  brought  to  our  hospital  not  so 
long  ago  so  full  of  liquor  that  he  did  not  come  to  himself 
for  three  days.  Such  things  are  happening  daily  all  about 
us  and  unless  we  are  very  young,  or  very  fortunate,  or  in 
that  often  happy  state  of  prolonged  childhood  called  feeble- 
mindedness, these  occurrences  tend  to  give  us  an  occasional 
chilly  feeling  along  the  spine.  These  are  days  when  the 
stoutest-hearted  person  may  be  forgiven  for  sometimes  won- 
dering just  how  long  he  or  she  is  going  to  stand  up  against 
this  tidal  wave  of  depression  which  has  swept  over  the  world 
during  the  past  year. 

It  is  easy  and  perhaps  quite  true  to  say  that  we  shall  soon 
be  through  with  bad  business  conditions — that  all  we  have 
to  do  is  merely  to  grit  our  teeth  and  hold  on,  like  a  sinking 
person  to  his  breath,  until  we  come  to  the  surface  again. 
This  is  an  easy  prescription  to  give  and  possibly  has  been 
a  trifle  overworked.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  even 
millions,  are  already  doing  just  this  thing — hanging  on  like 
grim  death  to  a  sane  view  of  life.  We  may  encourage  such 
people  a  trifle  by  applauding  their  brave  efforts,  but  what 
we  can  say  is  not  going  to  make  or  break  these  heroes  and 
heroines.  The  stamina  that  helps  them  now,  that  will  pull 
the  vast  majority  of  them  through  to  better  days,  is  some- 
thing beyond  our  power  greatly  to  reinforce  with  admoni- 
tions and  congratulations.  Something  has  been  built  into 
the  fiber  of  certain  men  and  women  who  hang  on  in  spite 
of  hell  and  high  water,  a  quality  of  doggedness  that  is  as 
positive  a  thing  as  the  grain  of  walnut  or  the  fiber  of  hickory. 

Whence  comes  this  quality?  What  is  this  thing  we  call 
grit? 

Is  it  some  combination  of  personal  traits  which  makes  its 
fortunate  possessor  immune  to  fear — makes  of  the  man  or 
woman  a  superhuman  being,  ironclad  against  all  attacks  of 
fear?  I  think  not.  Some 
of  the  bravest  men  and 
women  have  confessed 
to  desperate  fear  once 
the  period  of  danger  is 
finally  over.  They  have 
been  dismayed  but  their 
emotions  have  not  dis- 
armed them,  have  not 
unseated  their  judg- 
ment. They  have  not 
run  away,  though  sorely 
tempted  to  do  so. 

These  "tough-minded 
people"  will  not  yield 
to  mental  depression. 
Depression  may  show 
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itself  in  a  neurosis,  which  incapacitates  the  individual  with 
a  host  of  imaginary  bodily  complaints.  Depression  may 
result  in  alcoholism,  or  drug  habits,  that  temporarily  take  the 
sting  out  of  life's  hard  experiences.  Or  an  outright  attack 
of  mental  disease  may  occur;  or  suicide,  that  final  gesture 
of  surrender,  may  close  the  chapter. 

Why  do  some  people  give  way  under  moderate  strain, 
while  others  cling  so  obstinately  to  normalcy  in  the  face  of 
conditions  which  are  well  nigh  unbearable  ?  Obviously,  there 
can  be  no  one  answer  to  this  question.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  one  person  breaks  and  another  does  not  break 
under  a  similar  amount  of  stress  and  strain.  In  the  first 
place,  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  heredity  helps 
some  of  us  while  it  hinders  others.  A  sound  tough-fibered 
family  tree  is  a  tremendous  asset.  It  means  a  well  organized 
nervous  system,  nourished  by  a  strong  heart  and  good  blood 
vessels;  a  sound  body  supplied  with  active  well-balanced 
gland  secretions,  and  without  serious  infection  of  the  teeth, 
tonsils,  gall-bladder  and  so  on. 

And  again,  these  dogged,  tough-fibered  individuals  as  a 
rule  have  developed  naturally  when  they  were  children — 
without  childish  sex  interests,  false  fears  and  disabling  feel- 
ings of  inferiority.  Wise  parents  nowadays  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  develop  early  independence  of  action  while  at  the 
same  time  they  circumspectly  guide  them  into  social  ways 
of  behavior. 

The  will  to  do  a  thing,  the  will  to  stand  fast,  can  reside 
in  a  frail  body;  a  resolve  to  conquer  all  obstacles  can  exist 
even  in  a  diseased  mind — in  the  conditions  we  sometimes  call 
paranoia.  We  talk  easily  of  the  will  to  do  this  or  that  as 
if  there  were  within  us  some  source  of  power  to  be  turned  on 
if  only  one  "makes  up  his  mind"  to  do  so,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  no  "will"  to  do  anything  unless  there  is  a 
greater  desire  to  do  that  particular  thing  than  there  is  a  desire 
to  do  anything  else  at  that  special  time.  Other  things  may 
seem  worth  while  but  for  the  time  being  they  are  only  minor 

issues  as  compared  with 
the  wish  for  the  one 
thing  we  say  we  "will 
to  do." 

In  the  main,  we  have 
lived   rather  softly  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years. 
We  have  learned   to 
want  many  things  and  have  satisfied 
these  desires  by  acquiring  such  material 

^  products  as  a  monarch  could  not  have 

possessed  fifty  years  ago.    We  have  acquired  new 
'  I /'/    convictions  as  to  what  is  worth  while  in  life,  and  at 
'Vy'         the  same  time  seem  to  have  lost  the  ability  to  find 
Cji*          substitutes   for   those   things  which   we   want    and 
cannot  get. 

Increased    leisure  and   increased   educational   fa- 
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cilities  have  not  apparently  led  the  average  man  or  woman 
to  any  proportionate  increased  use  of  hand  or  brain  in  the 
way  of  individual  self-expression.  We  have  been  swept 
along  on  a  magic  carpet,  as  it  were,  by  the  daily  paper,  the 
automobile,  the  radio,  and  the  moving  picture,  and  seem 
to  have  lost  a  good  bit  of  the  individual  initiative  which  was 
part  and  parcel  of  our  forebears. 

During  the  past  days  of  frenzied  prosperity  we  have 
tended  as  a  nation  towards  what  the  alienists  call  "a  manic 
state  of  mind,"  a  mental  condition  in  which  undue  elation 
is  accompanied  by  the  feverish  desire  to  do  things,  to  go 
places  and  to  buy  all  manner  of  exciting  and  stimulating 
diversions. 

We  have  all  been  a  trifle  "touched"  in  this  way  and  now, 
by  the  law  of  compensation,  we  are  tending  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, into  a  state  of  depression  characterized  by  some  loss 
of  initiative  and  a  more  or  less  worried,  agitated  state  of 
mind. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  a  single  person's  failure  to  stand  the 
gaff  nowadays  may  bring  about  increased  mental  strain  or 
actual  breakdown  in  the  case  of  a  dozen  others  whose  des- 
tinies are  indirectly  involved  with  his.  Of  course  this  does 
not  work  out  so  badly  as  the  proverbial  row  of  dominoes, 
but  there  is  something  in  the  simile. 

IN  the  State  Hospital  of  Elgin,  with  which  I  am  connected, 
we  are  receiving  more  patients  now  than  ever  before. 
The  depressions  are  most  in  evidence  among  the  middle- 
aged,  while  alcoholics  and  dementia  praecox  cases  predomi- 
nate in  the  younger  generations.  Patients  are  brought  to 
us  from  private  sanitariums  because  their  relatives  cannot 
afford  to  keep  them  there.  Elderly  people  with  mild  mental 
disturbances  can  no  longer  be  maintained  in  the  smaller 
apartments  into  which  people  of  all  kinds  are  crowding 
nowadays. 

Young  men  and  women  out  of  work  and  worried  over 
finances  tend  to  develop  mental  disturbances  more  readily, 
or  take  to  drugs  or  drink.  The  high-grade  feebleminded 
who  do  the  rough,  routine  work  of  the  world,  are  out  of  jobs 
and  are  easily  led  into  mischief.  The  psychopaths  who  or- 
dinarily float  from  job  to  job  are  taking  more  readily  to 
crime  than  ever  before. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  all  ? 

What  can  one  say  in  a  general  way  to  those  who  are 
anxious  on  their  own  account  or  because  of  someone  else  they 
are  interested  in? 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  need  for  any  of  us  to  become  too 
pessimistic. 

We  have  a  sheet  anchor  in  millions  of  people  who  are  be- 
yond the  direct  reach  of  any  grave  amount  of  anxiety;  we 
have  many  able-bodied  young  people  of  sound  constitution, 
and  millions  of  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  tough- 
fibered  folks  who  have  no  thought  of  anything  but  holding 
on  until  the  storm  is  over.  All  these  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves very  well  indeed. 

But  there  do  remain  others  who  need  some  help.  What 
can  they  do?  What  can  we  do  for  them?  Evidently  this  is 
not  the  time  for  any  state  to  economize  in  providing  care 
and  treatment  for  its  insane,  criminals  and  delinquents.  What 
has  already  been  broken  must  be  mended  if  repairs  are 
possible. 

Now  is  the  time,  if  ever,  for  us  to  do  the  very  best  job 


we  possibly  can  do  in  re-conditioning  all  of  the  broken 
human  beings. 

Naturally,  however,  what  we  want  most  to  do  it  to  avoid 
actual  nervous  breakdown.  And  how  shall  this  be  done? 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  there  is  no  process  by  which  we  can 
immunize  against  an  attack  of  nervous  prostration,  just  as 
we  vaccinate  against  typhoid. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  give  children  a  better  heredity. 
We  can  train  children  far  more  wisely  than  has  been  done 
in  the  past  and  thus  build  up  strong  personalities  against  the 
stress  and  strain  of  future  years.  But  this  will  not  help  us 
right  now;  so  what  shall  be  our  word  to  those  who  are  fear- 
ful today  about  their  own  mental  condition,  or  that  of 
people  in  whom  they  are  interested? 

FIRST  of  all,  physical  health  must  be  attended  to.  We 
must  exercise  moderately,  rest  a  good  bit,  eat  wisely, 
drink  moderately  if  at  all,  and  take  care  not  to  think  too 
much  about  physical  symptoms.  It  is  so  very  easy  to  go  too 
far  in  this  direction.  Young  dementia  praecoxes,  the  neu- 
rotics, the  elderly  melancholies,  the  arteriosclerotics,  are  par- 
ticularly apt  to  show  undue  worry  and  anxiety  concerning 
their  physical  health. 

Strive  to  think  decent,  kindly  thoughts.  Don't  grind  your- 
self and  others  between  the  millstones  of  regret  and  anger. 
I  am  often  appalled  at  the  number  of  people  we  see  in 
our  hospitals  brooding  over  real  and  fancied  wrongs  until 
they  are  unable  to  do  anything  else.  We  must  beware  of  this 
obsession. 

Let  us  respect  the  facts  of  life.  It  is  easy  and  pernicious 
business  to  distort  them  to  suit  our  own  fancy,  to  obscure 
them  with  a  fog  of  foolish  thinking  in  an  attempt  to  blame 
or  to  justify  one's  self  unreasonably. 

Try  to  find  things  to  do  outside  of  every-day  work  in  the 
home,  the  factory,  the  office  or  the  store.  Handwork,  or  a 
hobby  of  any  kind,  is  a  wonderful  balance-wheel.  Do  some- 
thing that  requires  another  sort  of  initiative  than  what  is 
used  in  your  work-a-day  life.  It  is  unwise  and  dangerous  to 
be  content  all  of  the  time,  to  soak  up  the  result  of  other 
people's  activities. 

If  we  have  been  trained  religiously  and  have  drifted  away 
from  our  old-time  beliefs,  why  not  go  into  a  church  now  and 
then  to  meditate,  if  not  to  pray,  and  to  find  there,  perhaps,  a 
brief  interval  of  peace  and  possible  inspiration? 

Above  all,  do  not  play  with  thoughts  of  suicide.  This  is 
dangerous  practice  and  may  only  too  easily  develop  into  an 
obsession. 

Do  not  worry  too  long  over  your  own  mental  state,  or 
that  of  someone  else  you  are  interested  in,  before  you  seek 
competent  advice.  If  you  can  pay  a  moderate  fee,  go  to  a 
mental  specialist.  If  you  cannot  afford  this,  there  are  good 
men  connected  with  dispensaries  of  all  medical  schools  and 
upon  the  staffs  of  all  state  hospitals,  who  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  advice.  No  one  who  really  needs  medical  advice  along 
these  lines  need  go  without  assistance. 

AND  finally,  after  doing  what  we  can,  let  us  carry  on 
bravely  in  the  hope,  nay  in  the  belief,  that  after  all, 
our  own  personal  make-up  is  probably  tough-fibered  and 
resistive  enough  to  see  us  through  without  mental  disaster. 
This  is  a  cheering  thought  and  the  statistical  odds  are  at 
least  two  hundred  to  one  that  it  is  justified. 


Social -Work  Salaries 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


Social-Work   Salary   Forecast:    Generally    unsettled.     Local 
disturbances.     Variable  winds. 

LONG  with  a  back-breaking  burden  of  work, 
long  hours  and  emotional  strains,  this  winter  of 
1931-32  is  putting  on  professional  social  workers 
the  personal  anxiety  of  salary  uncertainty.  As  yet  there 
have  been  no  sweeping  salary  cuts  except  in  a  few  commu- 
nities but  there  has  been  everywhere  a  slow  erosion  of  con- 
fidence, due  partly  to  the  analogy  of  wage  reductions  in 
business  and  industry,  which  has  created  a  general  appre- 
hension. That  the  analogy  between  business  and  social  work 
is  unsound,  since  business  is  at  a  low  point  of  activity  and 
social  work  at  a  peak,  is  not  sufficiently  understood  by  the 
general  public  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  snap  opinion, 
"Everybody  else  has  been  cut.  Why  not  social  workers?" 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  increased  contributions  of  social 
workers  to  chests  and  to  their  own  agencies,  made  with  little 
evidence  of  pressure,  constitute  a  very  real  reduction  in  their 
salaries  although  their  status  and  rate  is  not  impaired. 

At  this  writing  the  only  known,  city-wide  straight  per- 
centage salary  cut  through  the  budget  control  exercised  by 
the  Community  Fund  has  been  made  in  Cleveland.  Budget 
committees  in  other  chest  cities  which  have  held  the  salary 
question  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being  at  least  are  inclined 
to  look  on  Cleveland  as  the  bad  boy  of  the  situation.  Its 
drastic  action,  they  say,  did  not  help  its  neighbors  in  keeping 
their  own  situations  under  control  while  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  the  fall  campaigns. 

But  the  Cleveland  action  was  not  thoughtless.  The  Budget 
Committee  proceeded  throughout  its  six  weeks  of  budget 
study  on  the  basis  that  a  general  salary  cut  was  to  be  avoided 
if  possible.  An  increasing  pressure  for  salary  cuts  came, 
however,  from  committee  members  in  close  touch  with 
business  and  industry.  At  the  same  time  Fund  hospitals, 
faced  with  lessened  earnings,  were  finding  it  necessary  on 
their  own  initiative  to  make  salary  and  wage  cuts  to 
live  within  their  1931  budgets.  By  the  time  the  budget 
question  reached  the  executive  committee  the  combined 
pressure  of  hospital  example  and  community  opinion  was 
such  that  that  committee  fearful  of  the  failure  of  the  cam- 
paign for  the  startling  large  sum  needed  put  through  a 
general  salary  cut. 

The  Cleveland  cut  is  a  flat  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  by 
which  each  salary  exceeds  $1200  a  year.  Thus  a  worker 
receiving  $150  a  month  is  reduced  by  $5  a  month,  10  per 
cent  of  her  salary  over  $100  a  month.  The  $5000  executive, 
by  the  same  measure,  is  cut  $31.66  a  month.  These  cuts 
did  not  apply  to  the  hospitals  since  they  had  already  made 
cuts  on  their  own  initiative,  varying  in  amount  but  con- 
siderably deeper  than  that  recommended  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Some  hospitals  went  so  far  as  to  cut  10  per  cent  in 
the  pay  of  every  employe,  big  and  little,  old  and  young. 
The  hospital  salary  cuts  totaled  about  $200,000.  The  sal- 
ary reductions  in  agencies  other  than  hospitals  represented 
a  total  of  about  $75,000,  or  3  per  cent  of  the  total  payroll 


of  these  agencies.  Of  this,  $52,142  is  held  as  a  contingent 
fund  with  the  remainder  applied  to  necessary  increases  for 
agency  operation. 

Action  was  forced  on  the  Erie,  Pa.,  Community  Chest 
when  its  campaign  fell  $50,000  short  of  its  goal.  The  board 
of  directors  promptly  and  unanimously  voted  "that  all  sal- 
aries of  Community  Chest  employes  be  reduced  10  per  cent 
effective  November  i,  1931,  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year." 
This  action,  says  A.  C.  Vicary,  president  of  the  chest,  "was 
graciously  acquiesced  in  by  the  various  employes."  Chest 
agencies  are  now  expecting  to  cut  all  salaries  in  the  same 
proportion. 

The  St.  Paul  Community  Chest  in  advance  of  its  cam- 
paign went  on  record  as  being 

in  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  a  cut  in  the  sal- 
ary budgets  of  agencies,  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
no  definite  assurance  in  this  respect  can  'be  given  at  this  time. 
The  Chest  would  like  to  maintain  its  salary  schedule  because 
we  know  ,it  to  be  low  at  the  present  time  and  because  w«  know 
that  every  worker  connected  with  a  social  agency  will  be  ren- 
dering more  personal  service  than  ever  before.  On  the  other 
hand  salary  increases  will  not  be  permitted,  contractual  or 
otherwise,  except  in  specific  cases  which  the  budget  committee 
agrees  to:  I.  Professional  workers  receiving  less  than  $1300 
a  year,  2.  A  few  special  reimbursements  after  a  certain  date, 
provided  such  agreement  has  been  entered  into  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 21,  1931. 

The  budget  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Community  Fund, 
with  a  good  deal  of  inside  pressure  for  salary  revision  but 
little  public  hue  and  cry,  suspended  discussion  of  cuts  but 
adopted  a  general  policy  against  increases  "though  recogniz- 
ing the  possibility  of  exceptional  cases  where  a  formal  con- 
tract may  exist  or  where  peculiar  hardship  might  follow  from 
failure  to  increase."  Such  cases  as  they  arise  will  be  consid- 
ered on  their  individual  merits  by  the  whole  committee. 

The  New  Haven  Community  Chest  is  another  that 
looked  the  whole  question  in  the  eye  and  decided  that  a 
straight  salary  cut  at  this  time  would  be  unwise,  though 
"except  in  unusual  circumstances  there  should  be  no  salary 
increases  chargeable  to  the  Community  Chest  in  1932." 
Clinching  the  budget  committee's  argument  against  cutting 
salaries  was  the  statement: 

Social  workers  and  nurses  alike  in  times  like  this  have  to 
work  under  a  great  strain  and  through  long  hours  of  overtime. 
If  salaries  remain  stable  during  a  period  of  falling  prices  the 
net  result  is  at  the  most  a  very  modest  gain  in  financial  status 
in  a  profession  where  there  are  no  bonuses  in  good  times  and 
no  margin  for  profitable  investment,  and  where,  in  die  majority 
of  instances,  provision  for  old  age  is  extremely  difficult. 

In  Dayton,  where  wage-cutting  and  work-stretching  has 
been  general  in  business  and  industry,  the  budget  committee 
of  the  Chest  courageously  agreed  that  a  uniform  cut,  espe- 
cially for  case  workers,  would  be  "unintelligent  and  unfair." 
If  public  opinion  and  the  necessities  of  the  winter  force  later 
action  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  put  up  to  the  individual 
agencies  and  will  not  be  imposed  by  the  chest.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  has  already  taken  independent  action  forced  by  the 
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fact  that  its  income  from  earnings  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  year  fell  off  $44,636  while  its  1931  appropriation 
from  the  Community  Fund  was  $13,400  less  than  usual.  Its 
staff  accepted  on  October  15  a  graduated  reduction  running 
from  i  to  5  per  cent  on  salaries  under  $150  per  month  and 
IO  per  cent  on  salaries  over  that  amount.  The  total  payroll 
reduction  amounts  to  9.51  per  cent. 

Individual  agencies  in  Kansas  City  have  made  some  salary 
cuts  but  no  concerted  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Charities 
Fund.  Officers  of  the  Fund  were  vigorously  opposed  to  cuts 
in  advance  of  the  campaign,  stating  publicly  that  "there  isn't 
a  social  worker  in  the  city  but  is  getting  less  than  he 
should."  During  the  summer,  for  a  period  of  four  months, 
a  majority  of  the  employes  of  the  social-work  organizations 
made  special  contributions  to  their  agencies  amounting  to 
about  4  per  cent  of  their  monthly  pay  checks.  This  was 
voluntary  and  was  not  approved  by  some  board  members. 
The  success  of  the  Kansas  City  campaign  makes  it  unlikely 
that  the  salary  question  will  become  an  immediate  issue. 

The  Cincinnati  Chest  has  thus  far  withstood  some  public 
agitation  for  salary  cuts,  an  agitation  stimulated  somewhat  it 
is  said  by  the  news  of  Cleveland's  action.  A  few  agencies, 
where  reduced  earnings  have  contributed  to  a  rising  deficit, 
have  taken  individual  action.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  segregating 
10  per  cent  of  its  payroll  in  a  reserve  fund.  Any  part  of  it 
that  is  left  after  the  deficit  is  met  will  be  prorated  back  to 
the  staff.  The  Philadelphia  Welfare  Federation,  at  this 
writing  in  the  throes  of  its  campaign,  has  taken  no  action 
on  salaries. 

THE  Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  has  held 
its  salary  scale  unchanged.  Workers  are  encouraged  but 
not  required  to  make  special  contributions  to  their  own  agen- 
cies in  addition  to  regular  contributions  to  the  Welfare 
Fund.  The  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  recently 
admitted  to  the  Welfare  Fund  but  not  receiving  moneys 
from  it  until  1932,  was  faced  with  a  rising  deficit  in  the  late 
summer  and  was  obliged  to  impose  general  salary  reductions. 
The  Public  Health  Nursing  Association  reports  an  increase 
in  "nurse-power"  with  no  corresponding  increase  in  nurse-pay. 
By  working  harder  and  faster  the  staff  increased  its  number 
of  visits  29  per  cent  and  in  a  year  lowered  the  unit  cost  of 
nursing  care  to  the  community  from  91  to  80  cents. 

Agencies  in  Boston  and  Chicago  which  have  no  chests  and 
hence  no  central  budgetary  control,  report  few  if  any  cuts. 
Some  Boston  societies  are  in  fact  allowing  increases  in  the 
lowest  brackets.  The  state  departments  are  making  neither 
cuts  nor  increases.  Richmond,  Va.,  reports  considerable  talk 
but  no  definite  action.  The  budget  committee  of  the  Com- 
munity Fund  and  many  board  members  of  agencies  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  opposed  to  any  general  reduction. 
Workers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  have  had  no  general  reduction 
although  a  few  of  the  agencies  have  made  cuts.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  Community  Fund  has  voluntarily  reduced  his 
own  salary  by  $500.  The  board  of  directors  considered  a 
general  cut  but  in  view  of  the  low  rate  prevailing  and  the 
mounting  burden  of  work  it  was  decided  to  postpone  dis- 
cussion to  await  the  outcome  of  the  campaign.  Toledo  agen- 
cies, their  funds  tied  up  in  closed  banks,  have  been  hard  put 
to  pay  any  salaries  at  all.  Heartening  in  its  influence  was 
the  action  of  the  board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  which  maintained 
every  worker  in  her  status,  paid  her  what  it  could — one 
month  it  was  only  $10 — and  carried  the  rest  as  a  debt  to 


Is  It  Good  Business? 

By  ANNE  R.  WINSLOW 
President  Ne<w  Haven   Visiting   Nurse   Association 

MANY  people   are  claiming  nowadays  that  because 
the  wages  of  factory  workers  have  been  cut  the 
salaries  of  social  workers  should  be   reduced.     Is   this 
sound  business  or  a  social  fallacy? 

Let  us  consider  the  typical  day  of  a  social  worker  in 
these  times.  On  the  way  to  the  office,  an  early  call  or 
two  on  yesterday's  cases.  At  the  office,  a  queue  of  wait- 
ing people.  For  hours  she  talks  with  one  after  another, 
her  mind  alert  for  significant  facts,  her  emotions  taut, 
her  senses  sharpened  to  unravel  family  situations,  to 
win  confidence,  to  avoid  pitfalls.  Millions  of  people  out 
of  work, — no  work  for  this  one  man  whose  family  is 
suffering,  whose  savings  are  gone.  She  can  arrange  only 
temporary  relief,  a  casual  day's  job  here  or  there,  and 
money — yes,  a  small  amount,  enough  to  keep  the  family 
going  today.  But  this  man  is  worried  or  rebellious,  he 
will  be  irritable  at  home,  will  perhaps  develop  undesir- 
able emotional  patterns,  become  definitely  psychiatric. 
What  can  she  do  that  will  really  help  him? 

So  she  sits,  hour  after  hour,  facing  stark  realities  in 
the  lives  of  men,  women  and  children  asking  for  help. 
She  must  try  to  meet  the  fundamental  needs  of  food, 
shelter  and  clothing,  to  find  what  meager  work  there  is, 
to  protect  the  children  from  emotional  imprints  and 
handicaps.  And  always  she  must  try  at  whatever  cost 
to  herself  to  give  strength  and  courage  to  the  desperate 
victims  of  the  economic  situation  into  which  they  have 
been  helplessly  plunged. 

Then  out  of  the  office  into  the  field  goes  the  social 
worker.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp.  Luncheon?  Not  just 
now.  "I  can  catch  Mr.  X.  at  this  minute.  .  .  ."  Dinner? 
The  same  story.  It  is  picked  up  anywhere,  hurried  in 
between  a  heart-breaking  visit  to  a  top-floor  tenement 
and  a  long  conference  calling  for  tact,  ingenuity,  straight 
thinking,  patience  and  a  constructive  plan. 

Home,  to  sleep?  Not  yet.  The  mind  is  still  on  the 
job.  "Perhaps  I  should  have  tried  .  .  .  perhaps  I  didn't 
quite  consider  all  the  circumstances  .  .  .  perhaps  if  I  ring 
die  Bureau  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  .  .  ." 

How  many  social  workers  have  spent  that  day — are 
spending  it  now,  often?  How  does  it  compare  with  the 
day  of  the  employe  whose  work  obligations  are  over 
when  he  leaves  the  factory? 

Shall  we  cut  the  factory  workers?  Only  economists 
can  say  whether  it  is  inevitable  or  not. 

But  shall  we  cut  the  social  workers?  We  often  hear 
that  they  have  "chosen  the  work,"  "are  used  to  it," 
"ought  to  be  glad  to  make  some  sacrifice  at  this  time  like 
everyone  else."  All  true.  But  at  this  moment  we  are 
hurling  work  at  them  and  piling  heavy  responsibilities 
upon  them.  Can  they  stand  the  strain? 

Working  long  hours  and  mulling  over,  long  after  hours, 
the  desperate  problems  of  people  who  are  depending 
on  them — is  not  this  sufficient  sacrifice?  Is  there  a  social 
worker  alive  today  who  is  on  an  eight-hour  schedule,  or 
a  nine-hour  schedule,  even  in  states  where  a  minimum 
working  law  protects  factory  workers? 

Shall  we  cut  salaries?  "The  social  worker  can  make 
sacrifices  too."  Yes  she  can,  and  in  some  instances  she 
will.  She  will  find  a  cheaper  room  and  a  cheaper  restau- 
rant. She  will  wear  her  shoes  ragged  and  deny  herself 
a  warm  coat.  She  cannot  cut  down  the  money  she  sends 
home,  for  her  father  has  lost  his  job.  Run-down,  weary 
and  worried  she  will  get  a  cold  and  it  will  hang  on  and 
on,  and  presently  she  will  have  to  give  up.  The  agency 
is  generous.  It  will  give  her  sick  leave  on  pay  as  long 
as  it  can.  It  will  pay  a  substitute  worker.  It  will 
pay  the  cost  of  training  in  a  new  worker.  ...  It  followed 
the  lead  of  the  factories  and  cut  the  salaries  of  its  em- 
ployes. 

But  was  it  good  business? 
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be  paid  as  soon  as  funds  are  released  from  the  closed  banks. 

New  York  agencies,  where  again  there  is  no  central 
budgetary  control,  have  had  no  widespread  slash  though  many 
individual  instances  of  cuts  are  reported.  The  Federation  for 
the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies  has  con- 
sidered the  issue  but  has  taken  no  final  action.  The  Fed- 
eration adopts  its  budget  in  early  March  and  holds  in  the 
early  winter  a  camqaign  to  meet  the  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  present  campaign  for  $2,230,000  meets  the 
1931  budget  in  which  there  are  no  salary  reductions.  What 
will  happen  in  1932  depends  on  the  money-raising  prospect 
when  the  new  agency  budgets  are  being  formulated,  and  that 
in  turn  depends  on  the  prospect  of  the  revival  of  business. 
If  a  salary  cut  becomes  absolutely  necessary  it  will  probably 
be  as  a  graduated  percentage  of  all  except  the  lowest  wages 
paid  in  the  ninety-one  constituent  organizations.  The  cuts 
may  range  from  2l/2  to  2O  per  cent,  with  the  higher  rates 
applied  to  those  on  a  salary-plus-maintenance  basis. 

The  matter  of  salary  changes  has  been  so  agitating  to  the 
staffs  of  the  agencies  affiliated  with  the  Federation  that  their 
organization,  the  Association  of  Federation  Social  Workers, 
called  a  meeting  recently  to  discuss  it.  A  resolution  directed 
to  the  executive  director  and  board  of  trustees  of  the  Federa- 
tion was  adopted  protesting  vigorously  against  salary  reduc- 
tions and  pointed  out  the  hardships  that  such  reduction  would 
work  and  the  setback  to  standards  and  professional  progress 
that  it  would  represent. 

In  Detroit  a  good  many  jobs  have  already  been  eliminated 
and  others  reduced  to  a  half  time  basis.  With  the  campaign 
$600,000  short  of  its  goal  curtailment  of  activities  and  the 
elimination  of  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  workers  of  all  kinds 
is  made  necessary.  Against  this  dark  picture  is  good  news 
from  California.  Los  Angeles  reports  no  cuts  and  no  elimi- 
nations of  jobs.  In  San  Francisco  "there  seems  to  be  no  dis- 
position to  reduce  salaries  nor,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
to  reduce  personnel." 

The  propaganda  for  every  community  to  care  for  its  own 
is  having  a  curious  reverberation  in  professional  social-work 
employment.  Public  departments  and  private  agencies  are 
showing  a  growing  reluctance  to  employ  any  but  residents. 
In  many  cases  state  residence  is  not  enough;  local  city  resi- 
dence is  demanded. 


The  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  sees  in  the 
present  uncertain  salary  situation  a  serious  threat  to  the 
larger  question  of  standards  of  personnel  and  of  professional 
service  and  urges  social  workers  "to  resist  the  impulse  of 
proposing  salary  reductions  for  themselves  and  their  col- 
leagues." It  offers  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  staff 
salaries  four  factors  for  consideration: 

1.  The    practical    advantage    of    employing    trained    social 
workers  has  been  recognized  by  agency  directors  and  trustees 
as  the  result  of  long  and  tested  experience.    This  recognition 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  gradual  advance  in  salary  standards. 
Existing   standards    are   notably   low   however   compared   with 
those  in  corresponding  professions.    The  outstanding  and  con- 
tinuing problem   is  the  further  advance  of  professional  stand- 
ards  in   social   work  with   improved   leadership   and   practice. 
Maintaining  salary  standards  is  essential  to  working  out  this 
central  problem. 

2.  Requirements  of  social  workers  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead  are  similar  to  those  imposed  on  the  medical  and  nursing 
profession  at  the  time  of   an  epidemic.    A  period  of   extreme 
activity  is  assured  making  heavy  demands  on  the  time,  strength 
and  devotion  of  social  workers.    Their  position  is  precisely  the 
reverse   of   occupational   groups   whose   income    is   reduced   in 
connection  with  enforced  idleness  and  reduced  productivity. 

3.  There  is  an  active  demand  for  social  workers  with  experi- 
ence   and   professional    preparation.     To    carry   the    increased 
burden    agencies    have    been    required    to    recruit    untrained 
workers  and  volunteers,  thus  imposing  especial  responsibilities 
on  those  equipped  to  direct  and  supervise  operations.    Fancied 
economies  of  percentage  cuts  from  salaries  of  social  workers 
would  be  poor  exchange  for  the  loss  sustained  by  an  agency 
when  its  trained  workers  go  elsewhere. 

4.  Special  attention  is  required  to  salary  standards  of  social 
workers  who  have  been  employed  in  recent  years  on  a  work- 
training  basis.    This  practice  begins  with  the  payment  of  low 
salary  on  the  assumption  that  the  worker's  usefulness  to  the 
agency  and  the  worker's  salary  will  increase  concurrently.   This 
relation  is  looked  on  as  contractual  in  many  agencies. 

The  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  whole  salary  situ- 
ation is  the  stand  that  financial  and  budget  committees  have 
taken  to  defend  the  scale  to  the  last  possible  ditch.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  committees  have  faced  the  question  in 
one  form  or  another  during  the  past  three  months.  Many 
of  them  have  been  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  public  pres- 
sure. But  with  few  exceptions  they  have  been  stalwart 
against  blanket  reductions  imposed  on  over-burdened  and  at 
the  best  not  too  well  paid  personnel. 


Is  It  Trained  Worker  vs.  Board  Member? 


By  LILLIAN  LASER  STRAUSS 


'AS  the  trained  worker  taken  the  board  member's 
job?  The  answer  is  yes,  if  we  are  talking  of  two 
or  three  generations  ago  when  social  work,  fresh 
from  the  egg,  was  dependent  on  the  layman  not  only  for  its 
development  and  guidance  but  for  its  actual  doing.  No,  if 
we  are  talking  about  the  year  1931  when  the  board  mem- 
ber who  is  worth  his  salt  realizes  that  training  is  as  essential 
for  him  as  it  is  for  the  professional  worker.  The  type  of 
board  member  who  thought  himself  divinely  endowed  with 
all  anyone  needed  to  know  about  social  work  has  lost  his 
job — not  to  the  trained  professional  but  to  the  trained  and 
enlightened  layman. 

It  was  only  about  two  generations  ago  that  the  board 
member  became  aware  that  the  service  with  which  he  was 
concerned  could  not  depend  on  the  good  intentions  and  the 


accidental  time  element  controlling  even  the  most  deyoted 
lay  worker,  nor  could  every  new  recruit  be  allowed  to  gain 
his  experience  at  the  expense  of  the  human  beings  he  wished 
to  serve.  Out  of  this  realization  came  by  slow  stages  the 
trained  professional  worker,  not  always  in  the  early  years, 
so  very  professional  nor  so  very  well  trained. 

Then  followed  a  transition  period  when  our  devoted 
boards  of  managers  found  themselves  a  bit  at  sea.  They 
had  spent  their  enthusiasm  freely  in  finding  and  financing 
professional  workers.  Now  they  were  a  little  uncertain 
about  their  own  position.  The  young  professional  had  an 
aura  of  competence  and  assurance  somewhat  disconcerting  to 
the  board  member.  For  a  time  there  were  frictions  and 
prejudices,  now,  except  for  a  few  hangovers,  things  of  the 
past.  Steadily  we  have  progressed  into  an  era  of  under- 
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Volunteers  and  Trustees 

MRS.  BERTHOLD  STRAUSS  writes  of  the  re- 
lations of  laymen  and  professionals  from  a  full 
experience,  for  she  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  no  less  than  nine  important  social  and  health  agencies 
in  Philadelphia:  the  Babies  Hospital,  Child  Health  So- 
ciety, Health  League,  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Pre- 
School  Health,  Community  Health  Center,  Committee 
of  Seventy,  Mouth  Hygiene  Association,  Juvenile  Aid 
Society  and  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women 
Workers  in  Industry.  Moreover,  she  is  deputy  com- 
missioner of  health  of  Cheltenham  Township.  As  an- 
other kind  of  volunteer  she  has  made  technical  studies 
of  day  nurseries,  of  vocational  education  and  of  working 
mothers  of  children  of  school  age.  She  was  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Sub-committee  on  Health  Centers  of  the 
White  House  Conference  of  last  year. 

Mrs.  Strauss'  discussion  of  whether  trained  social 
workers  have  taken  away  the  board  members'  jobs  is 
the  third  in  a  series  of  Survey  articles  on  Volunteers  and 
Trustees.  In  the  October  Midmonthly  Robert  W.  Kelso 
asked — and  very  adequately  answered — Why  Is  a  Board 
of  Directors?  In  the  November  Mid,  Gladys  E.  H. 
Hosmer  of  Concord,  Mass.,  contributed  an  appraisal  of 
professional  and  volunteer  attitudes  under  the  title,  A 
Volunteer  Takes  a  Look  Around.  For  later  issues  Mrs. 
Hosmer  has  written,  The  Volunteer  in  Recreational 
Therapy;  Howard  S.  Cullman  will  discuss  the  appli- 
cation of  business  principles  which  should  be  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  members  of  hospital  boards;  and  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Junior  League  will  put  forward  its  devoted 
and  intelligent  work  in  social  service. 

The  Survey  would  welcome  letters  or  brief  articles 
from  subscribers  regarding  volunteer  workers.  In  par- 
ticular it  would  give  a  cordial  reading  to  any  manuscript 
of  a  volunteer  worker  giving  her  day-by-day  experiences 
in  a  social  agency. 


standing  with  both  the  professional  worker  and  the  board 
members  fully  aware  that  each  must  complement  and  supple- 
ment the  other  if  the  common  objective  is  to  be  gained. 

At  the  very  root  of  the  partnership  between  staff  and 
board  is  training  for  both  and  a  mutual  understanding.  Just 
as  certainly  as  the  paid  worker  is  trained  for  his  task,  so 
must  the  board  member  be  trained,  though  in  different  ways 
and  for  different  functions.  How  can  a  board  possibly  push 
forward  constructive  policies  if  its  individual  members  lack 
a  precise  knowledge  of  the  day-by-day  working  methods  of 
the  organization?  How  can  a  board  of  directors  otherwise 
hope  to  retain  the  respect  and  the  services  of  a  highly  skilled 
staff?  Until  our  social  intelligence  and  conscienciousness 
weed  out  indifferent  and  ignorant  board  members  from  posi- 
tions of  trust  our  whole  structure  of  social  service  is  weak 
and  in  danger. 

Granting,  as  we  must,  the  necessity  for  board  members 
alert,  informed  and  competent  in  their  stewardship,  how 
shall  we  get  them?  Except  in  a  few  instances  where  we 
require  a  particular  kind  of  help  from  a  particular  individ- 
ual, volunteer  service  is,  I  firmly  believe,  the  safest  and 
surest  means  of  educating  and  training  prospective  board 
members. 

Never  has  there  been  so  large  a  number  of  volunteers 
actively  engaged  in  every  type  of  social  work  as  there  is 
today.  And  never  has  there  been  so  definite  and  clear  a 
realization  that  volunteers,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  real 
value,  must  subject  themselves  to  training.  The  professional 
social  worker  is  not  even  thinking  of  crowding  out  lay  work- 


ers. On  the  contrary  he  is  deeply  concerned  with  how  to 
catch  them,  how  to  prepare  them  and  how  to  hold  them. 
The  organization  which  catches,  trains  and  holds  volunteers 
has  found  the  way  to  the  building  of  a  successful  board,  its 
members  co-partners  with  the  staff  in  serving  and  interpret- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  organization. 

It  is  a  temptation  here  to  digress  into  details  of  successful 
projects  for  the  training  and  use  of  volunteers.  Every  city 
can  point  to  an  example.  Of  course  this  places  a  burden  on 
the  professional  staff.  Selected  work  must  be  ready  for  the 
volunteer  and  supervision  provided,  his  capacities  must  be 
developed,  his  point  of  view  considered  and  his  activities 
directed  into  forms  that  challenge  his  interest.  And  all  of 
this  must  be  fitted  into  the  already  crowded  program  of  the 
regular  staff.  But  there  are  few  executives  who  do  not  con- 
sider the  result  well  worth  the  effort,  few  who  do  not  count 
themselves  at  fault  unless  they  can  attract  and  hold  the  con- 
tinuing and  deepening  interest  of  volunteers. 

FROM  this  body  of  trained  and  educated  volunteers  come 
our  most  expert  board  members,  but  I  personally  do  not 
feel  that  apprenticeship  as  a  volunteer  need  always  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  board  membership.  The  service  in  most  social 
agencies  is  so  varied  that  it  needs  the  focus  of  several  kinds 
of  trained  vision.  The  business  man,  the  doctor  and  the 
lawyer  are  quite  as  necessary  as  the  man  or  woman  with 
direct  agency  experience.  These  professionals  from  other 
fields,  it  should  be  added,  are  more  willing  to  give  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  social  work  when  they 
realize  that  there  is  a  professional  staff  equipped  and  eager 
to  assimilate  their  ideas  and  to  make  use  of  them. 

Now,  assuming  that  we  have  learned  how  to  choose  a 
board,  trained,  continuously  interested,  with  varied  points  of 
view  and  stimulating  differences  of  opinion,  what  shall  we 
do  to  realize  the  maximum  return  from  their  capacity? 

To  finance  the  work  in  hand  has  always  been  the  obliga- 
tion of  boards  of  directors,  but  in  these  days  of  federations 
and  community  chests  this  direct  obligation  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Nevertheless  the  board  member  of  any  agency  still 
retains  as  a  primary  duty  a  responsibility  for  the  needs  of 
the  entire  community.  Welfare  federations  are  financed 
not  for  themselves  but  for  all  the  agencies  that  make  up  the 
whole.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  board  member  of  every  or- 
ganization to  interpret  its  work,  its  methods  and  its  needs 
to  the  giving  public.  Budget-making,  later  to  be  scrutinized 
by  the  central  budget  committee  of  the  iederation,  offers  a 
test  to  the  board  member  and  forces  him  to  understand  and 
to  be  able  to  defend  every  policy  and  every  dollar's  expendi- 
ture. 

This  continuous  evaluation,  this  explaining  of  what  must 
be  done  as  methods  and  standards  change,  must  come  from 
the  lay  group  which  has  first-hand  contact  with  the  work 
and  a  fervent  belief  in  it.  Every  board  member  must  be  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  of  the  service  of  his  organization  and 
of  the  needs  of  the  community.  In  no  better  way  can  the 
public  be  kept  aware  of  the  constant  requirements  of  a  social 
program.  Equally  the  tempo  of  the  public  must  be  inter- 
preted again  and  again  by  the  board  to  the  professional  staff. 
Rarely  can  drastic  changes  or  new  standards  be  forwarded 
more  rapidly  that  a  reasonably  large  public  can  understand 
and  accept  them.  The  professional  worker,  rightly  absorbed 
in  his  task,  cannot  always  feel  this  public  pulse  and  must 
depend  on  his  board  to  count  it  for  him. 
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This  of  course  is  a  broad  aspect  of  board  member  useful- 
ness. When  it  comes  to  more  direct  participation  in  agency 
work  I  believe  that  there  is  almost  no  type  of  service  in 
which  the  trained,  effective  board  member,  with  the  common 
sense  which  enables  him  to  understand  the  problems  of 
every-day  life  and  their  implications,  cannot  share  directly. 
I  should  say  that  this  is  true  even  in  some  types  of  case 
work,  that  frequent  bone  of  contention  between  those  who 
believe  that  the  lay  worker  should  keep  hands  off  and  those 
who  believe  that  first-hand  contact  with  the  individual  case 
is  a  logical  part  of  board  membership.  The  board  member 
who  has  accepted  training,  who  abides  by  the  policies  of  the 
organization,  who  submits  to  the  same  office  discipline  as  the 
paid  worker,  who  is  capable  of  utilizing  community  re- 
sources for  the  case  and  who  understands  and  follows  estab- 
lished case-work  routines,  can  and  should  handle  cases  in 
so  far  as  his  time  limitations  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
organization  and  the  needs  of  the  client. 

That  rare  and  sympathetic  personality  which  understands 
the  need  of  the  client  and  has  the  judgment  and  the  foresight 
of  the  case  worker  is  difficult  to  find  either  in  the  average 
case  worker  or  the  average  board  member.  My  point  is  that 
when  the  board  member  has  this  exceptional  ability  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  on  direct  case  contacts. 
But  the  board  of  directors  must  understand  that  the  assimi- 
lation of  part-time  laymen  for  case  work  necessitates  more 
paid  supervision  just  as  any  increase  in  the  paid  staff  would 
require  it.  And  let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  board  mem- 
ber who  expects  to  offer  this  type  of  service  must  set  for 
himself  that  same  standard  of  education  and  devotion,  re- 
sponsibility and  thoroughness  that  he  demands  from  the  paid 
worker. 

We  still  have  not  touched  on  that  most  useful  and  prac- 


tical service  of  the  intelligent  board  member — the  contribu- 
tion of  his  seasoned  judgment  to  committee  work.  There 
are  in  most  well  set  up  organizations  many  kinds  of  commit- 
tees engaged  in  specific  projects — research,  case  consultation, 
purchasing,  legislation,  staff  and  lay  education,  publicity, 
inter-agency  cooperation  and  the  like.  All  of  these  commit- 
tees afford  an  outlet  for  the  best  kind  of  board  member  in- 
terest and  activity  and  may  absorb  many  volunteers  who 
gain  much  organization  experience  through  the  contact. 

Social  service  as  well  as  every  other  public  activity  can 
best  be  carried  forward  when  experts  are  responsible  to  a 
critical  lay  group.  The  board  of  directors  of  a  social  agency 
is  such  a  group.  Every  director  cannot  see  every  activity  at 
first  hand.  He  must  have  confidence  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  professional  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  and  who  on 
his  part  must  keep  agency  activities  and  needs  clearly  before 
his  directors  and  must  welcome  their  critical  examination 
and  appraisal  of  his  methods  and  results. 

•We  demand  of  the  paid  expert  whom  we  place  at  the 
head  of  our  organization  long  training,  precise  knowledge, 
high  ideals  and  great  personal  devotion.  We  pay  him  too 
often  less  than  his  ability  should  command.  Shall  we  ask 
him  to  do  continuous  case  work  on  socially  illiterate  board 
members?  That  is  unfair  to  him  and  more  than  unfair  to 
the  supporting  public  whom  we  represent.  We  board  mem- 
bers must  give  to  the  agency  exactly  the  qualities  we  de- 
mand from  the  expert.  For  the  executive  cannot  work  with- 
out a  trained  and  intelligent  board  any  more  than  the  board 
can  function  without  a  trained  and  intelligent  executive. 
Each  gives  leadership  to  the  other  and  shares  with  the  other 
a  common  responsibility.  The  trained  worker  has  not  taken 
our  job,  rather  he  has  widened  and  deepened  it  and  given 
it  new  values  and  new  challenges. 


The  Aftermath  of  Sheppard-Towner 

By  ADA  M.  BARNETT 

Press  Secretary  National  League  of  Women   Voters 


S  the  seventy-second  Congress  convenes  for  what 
promises  to  be  the  most  spirited  session  since  the 
World  War,  headlines  on  the  moratorium  of  for- 
eign debts,  navy  appropriations,  disarmament  and  unemploy- 
ment relief  inform  newspaper  readers  in  every  country  that 
Senate  and  House  are  grappling  with  great  problems.  But 
one  bill  to  be  introduced  early  in  the  session  will  receive 
few  headlines  although  it  means  life  or  death  to  thousands. 
The  object  of  that  bill  is  to  stimulate  and  assist  the  states 
to  provide  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  mothers  and  infants  who  are  dying  each  year 
for  want  of  care.  It  deals  with  a  problem  which  is  "al- 
ways with  us,"  but  to  the  factors  which  cause  babies  and 
mothers  to  die  in  years  of  normal  economic  activity  must 
this  year  be  added  the  distressing  conditions  accompanying 
economic  depression. 

Since  the  expiration  in  1929  of  the  Sheppard-Towner 
Act,  which  for  seven  years  enabled  the  federal  government 
and  the  states  to  cooperate  in  the  protection  of  motherhood 
and  childhood,  each  state  has  been  left  alone  with  this  prob- 
lem. Investigations  made  by  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  during  the  summer  of  1931  show  that  while  some 


states  are  keeping  up  the  work  they  started  with  federal 
aid  and  encouragement,  others  are  not.  A  comparison  of  the 
appropriations  made  by  state  legislatures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1931-32  with  the  total  of  state  appropriations  in  1928  plus 
the  federal  aid  accepted  under  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act, 
indicated  that  work  so  propitiously  begun  has  declined 
seriously.  Less  than  one  third  of  the  states  make  an  ap- 
propriation for  maternity  and  infancy  hygiene  as  such,  and 
since  there  now  is  no  federal  aid  which  calls  for  accurate 
accounting,  few  states  keep  adequate  records  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  appropriation  to  the  state  health  department 
which  is  spent  for  maternity  and  infancy  work.  Approxi- 
mate figures,  however,  reveal  that  in  1932  only  twenty-one 
states  will  carry  on  a  maternity  and  infancy  program  ap- 
proximately equal  to  or  slightly  exceeding  the  program  they 
conducted  under  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act ;  nine  states  will 
carry  on  a  program  apparently  equal  to  one  half  or  more 
of  the  program  of  1928;  twelve  states  and  Hawaii  will  do 
less  than  half;  three  states  have  no  appropriation  available 
for  maternity  and  infancy  hygiene  work  and  the  state  health 
officer  does  not  report  any  work  of  this  sort  done  under 
any  other  appropriation.  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Massa- 
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chusetts,  which  did  not  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Sheppard- 
Tovvner  Act,  are  not  included  in  this  comparison. 

The  fundamental  object  of  the  cooperative  program  was 
to  secure  an  appreciation  among  women  of  what  constitutes 
good  prenatal,  obstetrical  and  infant  care  and  to  make 
available  adequate  community  resources  so  that  women  may 
have  the  type  of  care  they  need.  Letters  from  grateful 
mothers  to  nurses  or  health  officers  show  how  its  help 
reached  simple  homes  and  remote  places: 

Dear  Friend:  I  must  say  friend,  I  feel  that  way  towards 
you.  I  am  writing  this  short  note  to  say  thank  you  for  your 
nice  letters  you  sent  me  which  were  such  a  great  help  to  me 
and  I  only  wish  more  women  would  get  those  splendid  letters. 

Dear  Friends  at  Division  of  Child  Hygiene:  I  will  write 
you  folks  a  letter  and  thank  you  very  many  times  for  the 
help  of  your  letters.  I  sure  was  glad  to  get  them.  I  have 
learned  many  things  out  of  them.  I  hope  that  you  are  helping 
all  your  many  other  ladies.  We  have  received  a  wonderful 
baby  girl  of  which  we  are  very  proud  of.  ...  Must  quit  and 
say  goodby  and  good  luck  to  you  folks.  Thank  you  again  for 
what  you  have  done. 

I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  your  letters  that  my  second  baby 
lived.  The  first  one  did  not  live  many  hours  and  I  realize  that 
it  was  because  I  knew  nothing  about  caring  for  myself. 

Although  work  done  in  some  states  greatly  exceeded  that 
in  others,  each  state  shared  alike  the  stimulation  and  the 
practical  assistance  of  the  division  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
administering  the  Act.  Conferences  of  directors  of  cooper- 
ating states  in  which  methods  of  work  were  discussed  in 
the  light  of  achievements,  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
cooperative  and  coordinated  program,  and  behind  it  a  single 
purpose  and  a  single  administrative  direction.  At  the  head 
was  a  woman  who  because  of  the  fact-finding  resources 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  knew  the  needs  of  mothers  in 
every  section  of  the  country  and  meeting  those  needs  was 
her  first  concern  in  the  administration  of  the  act.  Equipped 
with  information  on  the  social,  medical  and  educational 
aspects  of  the  problem  the  Children's  Bureau  possessed  the 
vision  and  capacity  as  well  as  the  leadership  to  deal  with  it. 
The  resulting  country-wide  program  not  only  demon- 
strated the  usefulness  of  federal,  state  and  local  cooperation 
for  the  education  of  parents  in  child  care  and  in  promoting 
the  subject  of  child  health,  but  actually  produced  visible 
results  in  the  reduction  of  the  infant-mortality  rate. 

FROM  doctors  and  social  workers  in  places  as  widely 
scattered  as  Louisiana,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  Hawaii 
and  Nebraska  letters  have  come  deploring  the  retardation  of 
maternity  and  infancy  work  because  of  diminished  funds. 
But  perhaps  even  more  significant  are  the  observations 
which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  since  federal  leadership 
and  cooperation  have  ceased  state  appropriations  ostensibly 
intended  for  maternity  and  infancy  work  are  often  directed 
to  others  of  the  long  list  of  health  activities  (for  which 
state  boards  of  health  and  county  units  carry  responsibility) 
which  however  worthy  should  be  supported  by  their  own 
funds. 

Nutrition  clinics  for  school  children,  the  work  of  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  in  the  schools,  yield  more  numerous 
and  more  popular  results  than  a  prenatal  clinic  in  the 
interior  of  some  backward  county.  A  dental  campaign  in 
the  schools  with  all  its  accompanying  spectacular  posters, 
publicity  and  contests  is  easier  than  careful,  every-day  work 
to  educate  mothers  to  the  need  for  proper  care  during  all 
the  stages  of  bearing  and  rearing  children  to  the  school 


age.  The  head  of  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  in  the 
Department  of  Health  of  one  state  frankly  states  in  a  letter 
to  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  that  state: 

Our  budget  requirements  naturally  no  longer  need  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Division  is  not 
so  strictly  limited  in  the  scope  of  its  work.  Under  the  federal 
law  we  were  limited  to  a  program  dealing  with  mothers,  ex- 
pectant mothers,  infants  and  children  of  pre-school  age.  We 
may  now  work  with  school  children  if  we  desire. 

A  nurse  from  a  county  in  another  state  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  maternity  and  infancy  hygiene  work  meets 
with  little  encouragement  from  the  director  of  the  state 
health  department  because  "it  is  impossible  to  save  forty 
and  fifty  mothers  a  day." 

The  American  Child  Health  Association  and  the  Ma- 
ternity Center  Association  after  a  special  study  of  the  mater- 
nal and  infant  hygiene  work  done  in  fourteen  states  under 
the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  reported  to  the  National  League 
of  Women  Voters  that  even  then  "it  is  significant  that  every 
state  shows  a  greater  service  in  child  health  work  than  in 
maternal  health  work.  It  is  the  easier  problem  to  deal  with." 

YET  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and 
Protection,  recognizing  the  importance  of  maternal  and 
infant  hygiene,  asks  in  Article  IV  of  the  Children's  Charter : 
"For  every  child  full  preparation  for  his  birth,  his  mother 
receiving  prenatal,  natal,  and  postnatal  care;  and  the  estab- 
lichment  of  such  protective  measures  as  will  make  child 
bearing  safer." 

Opportunities  for  many  types  of  public-health  work  are 
conspicuously  manifest  but  opportunities  for  maternity  and 
infancy  hygiene  need  to  be  discovered.  The  definite  alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  that  purpose,  a  check  on  the  expenditures 
of  these  funds,  the  formation  of  specific  standards  and  goals 
and  the  stimulation  and  assistance  resulting  from  a  federal 
administrative  agency  is  needed  if  the  nation-wide  program 
begun  under  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  is  to  cover  the 
ground  lost  in  the  last  two  and  one  half  years  and  to  go 
steadily  forward. 

From  the  health  officer  of  a  state  which  is  carrying  on  a 
full  maternity  and  infancy  hygiene  program  comes  this: 

The  mere  appropriation  of  the  money  by  the  state  does  not 
answer  our  problem  anything  like  so  effectively  as  it  would 
even  with  a  smaller  appropriation  if  we  had  the  cooperation 
of  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  prestige  of  this  effective  or- 
ganization, under  Miss  Abbott's  fine  leadership,  gives  a  feeling 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  who  know  about  her  and 
it  that  money  cannot  buy.  From  the  intimate  acquaintance  I 
had  with  the  program  in  every  state,  I  do  not  think  any  move- 
ment was  ever  organized  which  affected  not  only  every  state 
but  practically  every  community  in  the  nation  but  which  so 
carefully  preserved  the  autonomy  of  the  state  and  the  control 
of  the  municipalities  and  counties  in  the  program.  The  con- 
structive work  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  making  each  of  us 
acquainted  with  what  was  being  done  by  everybody  else,  their 
fine  interpretation  and  appreciation  in  the  differing  programs 
and  their  statistical  studies  of  results,  have  all  been  of  im- 
measurable benefit. 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  the 
continuation  of  this  work  on  a  national  scale.  Each  mother  is 
a  local  problem  and  always  will  be,  but  the  knowledge  that 
will  save  each  one  of  them  can  only  be  made  available  every- 
where when  the  best  methods  can  be  spread  to  every  com- 
munity. 

Leading  social  workers,  physicians  and  women's  groups 
believe  that  only  by  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  the 
present  Congress  will  that  be  possible. 


Three  Snapshots  in  Germany 

By  a  TRAVELING  SOCIAL  WORKER 


i  HE  express,  the  cleanliness  of  which  had  been  as- 
sured by  a  number  of  women  attendants  who  at 
regular  intervals  ever  since  the  moment  of  our  de- 
parture had  passed  along  the  corridor  armed  with  brushes 
and  polishing  cloths,  steams  punctually  into  the  spacious  ter- 
minal station,  itself  a  model  of  order  and  methodical  neat- 
ness. Within  the  next  few  minutes  a  comfortable  taxi  sets 
me  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  hotel,  where  no  trouble  has 
been  spared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  even  the  most  exact- 
ing visitor.  On  my  way  up  through  the  grounds,  I  am 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  trees,  the  lawns  and  flower-beds 
which  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the  scrupulous  care  be- 
stowed on  them.  Later,  as  I  visit  the  town  hall,  the  law 
courts,  the  schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  baths  and  swimming 
baths,  the  stadium  and  the  recently  completed  workers'  set- 
tlements, all  of  which  show  the  influence  of  modern  archi- 
tectural design,  my  attention  is  arrested  by  the  technical  per- 
fection of  their  organization  combined  with  the  refinement 
and  orderliness  which  assert  themselves  as  the  dominant  fea- 
ture of  present-day  Germany.  The  streetcars  seem  to  be 
freshly  painted  and  varnished.  Railway  employes,  car  con- 
ductors, policemen  and  postmen  are  wearing  spotless  uni- 
forms; they  are,  moreover,  the  only  uniforms  one  sees  in 
the  streets,  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  in  pre-war  days 
seemed  to  be  everywhere,  have  completely  disappeared. 

To  the  casual  and  uninformed  observer,  the  setting  re- 
mains unchanged,  but  .  .  . 

During  the  train  journey,  I  noticed  on  each  side  of  the 
line  innumerable  factories  and  workshops  the  grimy  win- 
dows of  which  betrayed  the  fact  that  life  and  activity  within 
had  come  to  a  standstill  many  weeks  or  even  months  ago. 

Not  a  soul  is  to  be  seen  in  the  first-class  and  few  in  sec- 
ond-class coaches — all  ranks  of  society  now  travel  third. 

More  than  half  the  seats  in  the  picture-houses  are  empty. 
An  important  athletic  meeting  was  recently  abandoned  as  it 
was  found  that  up  to  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  the  open- 
ing ceremony  only  three  tickets  had  been  sold. 

Practically  every  house  and  apartment  located  in  the 
wealthy  residential  quarter  displays  a  board  bearing  the 
words,  "To  be  let  or  sold." 

In  the  Bierhallen,  the  "quarters"  of  beer,  formerly  served 
only  to  children,  have  ousted  the  once  popular  "halves"  and 
the  waiter  is  no  longer  surprised  when  customers  refrain 
from  making  second  calls  on  his  services. 

Luxury  articles  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  shop  win- 
dows, where  bills  announcing  reductions  and  bargain  sales 
are  posted  in  a  desperate  endeavor  to  speed  up  the  sale  of 
third-rate  goods.  Florists'  and  jewelry  shops  are  extremely 
few  and  far  between  and  quite  difficult  to  find.  Privately 
owned  automobiles  are  about  as  scarce  as  they  were  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

Many  children  are  thin  and  wan;  the  people  one  passes 
in  the  street  have  a  worn  look  of  patient  submission  as  they 
move  about  silently. 

Gone  is  that  atmosphere  associated  with  the  healthy  enjoy- 


ment of  life,  that  cheerful  good-spiritedness  which  formerly 
expressed  the  vitality  of  the  German  people.  Care  and 
anxiety  are  to  be  read  on  every  face. 

IN  a  spacious  room  on  the  groundfloor  of  a  grey  building 
stands  a  row  of  deal  tables  and  benches.  Two  hundred 
unemployed  present  their  meal  tickets,  issued  to  them  by 
an  emergency  committee  and  form  up  in  a  long  queue  for  a 
bowl  of  soup  and  a  ration  of  bread  which  they  eat  slowly, 
silently,  with  scarcely  a  movement.  Two  hours  later  they 
may  still  be  seen  seated  at  their  tables,  some  reading  a  book, 
a  magazine  or  a  newspaper  borrowed  from  the  library.  Cer- 
tain of  their  number  evidently  do  not  belong  to  the  working 
class;  they  are  either  salesmen  or  office  workers.  All  of 
them  are  clean  and  neatly  dressed  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
limitations  of  their  wardrobes. 

In  a  smaller  room  adjoining  a  class  in  sewing  and  mend- 
ing is  being  held  for  unemployed  girls,  their  attendance 
being  compulsory  by  order  of  the  Labor  Exchange. 

Penetrating  further  into  the  building  we  come  to  the 
kitchen,  the  service  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  unemployed 
women  who  in  their  spare  time  attend  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  economy.  Every  day  the  local  bakers  send 
their  unsold  bread  to  this  kitchen,  while  other  supplies  are 
delivered  at  cost  by  butchers,  grocers  and  fruiterers.  A  few 
gifts  in  kind  are  contributed  by  those  villages  where  living 
is  still  relatively  cheap.  Working  expenses,  which  are  heavy, 
are  borne  by  an  emergency  committee  supported  by  the  Red 
Cross,  non-sectarian  institutions,  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Hebrew  organizations  and  workers'  relief  agencies.  Such 
generosity  however  is  nearing  exhaustion,  for  on  all  sides 
funds  are  running  low  and  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  how 
these  people  expect  to  get  through  the  winter. 

THE  first  floor  of  an  unpretentious  dwelling,  converted 
into  a  sort  of  family  boarding-house  and  furnished  with 
objects  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  variety  and  old- 
time  quaintness.  The  "boarding-house"  is,  in  fact,  a  home 
organized  by  the  Red  Cross  for  the  "new  poor,"  in  other 
words,  a  home  for  women  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  live 
if  not  in  luxury  at  least  in  comfort  and  who  now  have 
naught  but  the  meager  income  derived  from  the  govern- 
ment pension  given  in  exchange  for  bonds  that  have  lost  all 
market  value.  The  furniture  which  we  see  standing  in  the 
rooms  and  encumbering  the  corridors  represents  what  these 
poor,  white-haired  women  either  wished  to  keep  or  were  un- 
able to  sell.  Morning  and  evening,  each  prepares  a  frugal 
meal  consisting  generally  of  some  substitute  for  coffee  and  a 
slice  or  two  of  bread  thinly  smeared  with  margarine.  At 
midday  the  cook  employed  in  the  home  serves  a  modest  din- 
ner, which  the  inmates  eat  in  silence,  scarcely  daring  to  raise 
their  eyes,  thinking  no  doubt  of  the  days  when  they  had 
servants  of  their  own,  when  they  were  mistresses  of  com- 
fortable, well-to-do  houses,  receiving  guests  of  note  and  leav- 
ing town  every  year  for  their  holidays;  in  those  days,  life 
for  them  was  synonymous  with  independence. 
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But  they  put  up  a  good  fight  before  surrendering!  Through 
the  agency  of  the  Red  Cross  they  found  persons  abroad  who 
were  willing  to  purchase  their  silver  and  jewelry,  belongings 
which  perhaps  had  been  treasured  by  the  family  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  They  disposed  of  everything  in  the 
way  of  furniture,  carpets  and  works  of  art  that  was  of  mar- 
ketable value  in  order  to  ensure  a  few  more  months  of  exist- 
ence. They  took  up  sewing,  knitting  and  embroidery  in  the 
municipal  workroom  but  very  soon  it  became  impossible  to 
sell  the  articles  they  had  made.  Some  sought  household 
work,  just  at  the  time  when  so  many  families  could  no  longer 
afford  to  keep  a  servant.  Every  week,  groceries  were  left 
at  their  doors  by  an  anonymous  benefactor;  none  of  them 
knew  that  it  was  the  Red  Cross  which  was  ordering  these 
supplies  and  paying  the  bills.  Lastly,  once  a  month,  they 
would  find  in  their  letter-box  an  envelope  which  did  not 
bear  even  the  Red  Cross  stamp  but  which  contained  a  fifty- 
mark  note.  And  then  came  the  time  when  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  them  to  do  but  to  give  up  their  small  lodgings 
where,  notwithstanding  the  hardship  and  privation  they  had 
endured,  they  at  least  felt  at  home,  and  to  seek  admission 
to  the  Red  Cross  Home,  the  last  stage  in  their  sad  struggle 
against  social  downfall. 

The  Shame  of  the  Cities 

By  CHARLES  S.  ASCHER 

IN  the  final  joint  session  of  the  five  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  the  annual  National  Conference  on 
Government  held  last  month  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Lincoln  Steffens,  after  long  absence  abroad  and  preoccupa- 
tion in  other  fields,  returned  to  discuss  The  Shame  of  the 
Cities  and  What  Came  of  It.  He  expounded  his  natural 
law  of  corruption :  that  it  is  not  bad  men  who  corrupt  gov- 
ernment, but  those  agencies  which  stand  to  profit  by  the 
special  privileges  which  government  has  to  give.  He  pleaded 
for  more  Gallic  political  realism  and  less  Anglo-Saxon 
morality — not  so  much  of  "good"  men  and  "bad"  men. 
He  prophesied  that  the  destiny  of  this  country  in  the  Age 
of  Technology  would  be  shaped  by  those  true  captains  of 
industry  who  had  learned  to  rely  upon  the  laboratory,  re- 
search, planning — men  flexible  enough  to  scrap  last  year's 
model  when  experiment  produced  a  better. 

The  National  Conference  on  Government  (N.  B.,  not 
"good"  government)  must  have  shown  Mr.  Steffens  that 
something  has  come  of  The  Shame  of  the  Cities.  He  could 
have  dropped  in  at  any  of  twenty  round  tables  during  the 
three  days  to  see  captains  of  government  assembled  with 
their  technicians,  listening  to  reports  from  the  laboratories 
and  making  blueprints  for  1933  models.  A  committee  of 
the  National  Municipal  League — city  managers  and  research 
men — drafting  a  model  administrative  code.  Reports  to  the 
National  Association  of  Civic  Secretaries  from  cities  where 
the  nonpartisan  ballot  has  been  in  use. 

Does  it  work  ?  Some  say  Yes,  some  No.  Why  ?  A  promis- 
ing experiment  seems  to  have  jammed.  Only  the  week 
before,  the  fourth  assault  on  the  city-manager  plan  and  pro- 
portional representation  in  Cleveland  had  stalled  it.  The 
Proportional  Representation  League  heard  William  R. 
Hopkins,  former  city  manager  and  councilman-elect,  ex- 
plain why,  and  prophesy  that  one  term  under  the  old  ma- 
chinery would  be  enough  for  Cleveland. 


The  most  pregnant  session,  though  perhaps  the  least 
sensational,  was  held  by  the  group  of  technicians  of  the 
Governmental  Research  Association  discussing  the  work  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Municipal  Standards  in  install- 
ing in  half-a-dozen  cities  uniform  systems  of  cost-accounting, 
record-keeping  and  work  programs  in  the  departments  of 
public  works,  affecting  particularly  street  sanitation.  In 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  the  voters, 
councilmen  and  administrative  officers  all  know  how  much 
work  they  should  and  do  get  from  a  man  or  a  machine. 
This  branch  of  municipal  service  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  field  of  opinion.  It  can  not  be  capitalized  for  partisan- 
ship ;  it  is  no  longer  political  material. 

Interestingly  the  conference  showed  this  spirit  of  tech- 
nology at  work  even  in  the  province  of  policy  determina- 
tion. Members  of  the  American  Legislators  Association 
from  California  and  New  York  discussed  improvements  in 
the  rules  of  procedure  of  legislative  committees  (where  so 
much  of  the  real  work  of  legislation  is  now  done)  so  as 
to  bring  about  greater  efficiency,  responsibility,  democracy. 
For  the  first  rime  this  Association  brought  together  from 
many  states  the  legislative  draftsmen,  the  technical  con- 
sultants who  try  to  eliminate  obscurity,  inconsistency  and 
unconstitutionality  from  proposed  laws. 

With  this  emphasis  on  technology  necessarily  comes  some 
of  the  Gallic  spirit  which  Mr.  Steffens  preached.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Association  of  Legislators  and  Civic 
Secretaries  joined  in  a  frank  discussion  of  "the  strategy  of 
legislation."  I  heard  chairmen  of  important  legislative  com- 
mittees tell  openly  professed  lobbyists  the  road  to  the  legis- 
lator's heart;  I  heard  lobbyists  tell  how  they  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  legislators.  I  heard  one  legislator  warn 
the  lobbyists  that  in  his  state  they  had  better  see  the  political 
leader  first  if  they  wanted  action. 

THE  conference  proposed  no  talisman  to  extirpate  special 
privilege.  It  may  be,  as  was  said,  that  special  privilege  no 
longer  corrupts  municipalities  so  much  because  it  now  seeks 
to  corrupt  the  national  government.  But  the  discussions 
suggested  these  thoughts.  First:  As  David  Lawrence  stated 
in  a  pointed  talk  on  Recent  Trends  in  Government,  govern- 
ment today  is  less  and  less  an  instrument  for  dispensing 
privilege  to  special  groups.  It  is  becoming  a  great  service 
institution  to  distribute  to  the  many  the  benefits  which 
formerly  accrued  to  the  few.  There  will  be  conflicts  here. 
Throughout  the  conference  was  heard  the  cry  that  this  or 
that  group  could  not  carry  its  tax  burden.  But  equally  firm 
was  the  voice  of  the  welfare  officials:  the  people  of  this 
country  expect  their  governments  to  serve  them,  and  serve 
them  doubly  in  this  time  of  depression. 

Second :  National  partisanship  is  one  of  the  most  insidious 
causes  of  corruption  in  municipal  government.  The  use  of 
local  office  to  reward  work  for  a  national  party  inevitably 
ends  in  the  use  of  municipal  funds  for  private  ends  from 
which  even  the  national  party  suffers.  The  only  party  in 
local  elections  should  be  a  municipal  party. 

Last:  As  branch  after  branch  of  municipal  service  is  put 
upon  a  basis  of  technology  and  professionalism,  as  stand- 
ards and  management  come  in,  special  privilege  is  driven 
into  the  open.  That  is  why  corruption  today  must  resort 
to  propaganda  more  than  bribery;  the  battle  is  now  in  the 
field  of  public  opinion.  We  may  not  know  who  will  win, 
but  that  is  a  game  two  can  play. 


Nurse  Plus  Psychiatric  Social  Worker 

By  ELIZABETH  G.  FOX,  R.N. 

Executive  Director  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  New   Haven,  Conn. 


one  public-health  nurse  who  understands  the 
emotional  implications  in  a  family's  situation  and  is 
wise  in  dealing  with  them,  I  fear  that  there  are  ten 
who  scold  or  dictate  or  mildly  threaten,  or  apply  some  set 
formula,  or  agree  with  the  patient  because  that  is  the  easiest 
road  to  take,  or  give  up  the  family  in  despair  with  the  com- 
plaint that  they  are  uncooperative.  Nurses  do  not  wilfully 
choose  these  crude  and  unfortunate  methods,  but  they  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  get  the  insight  into  human  nature  which 
their  work  requires  or  the  technique  of  dealing  with  human 
beings.  Their  failures  in  understanding  are  complicated  by 
harmful  patterns  which  have  been  laid  down  in  their  minds 
during  student  days,  some  of  them  doubtless  necessary, 
others  a  device  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  hospital. 

Our  student  nurses  are  trained  in  the  beginning  to  obey. 
They  may  not  give  a  quarter  of  morphine  when  an  eighth 
has  been  ordered,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  think  the 
larger  dose  is  needed.  They  may  not  substitute  cascara  for 
castor  oil  if  the  patient  says  that  she  has  never  been  able  to 
keep  castor  oil  down  and  knows  that  she  can't  now.  Orders 
are  orders  and  must  be  obeyed  precisely  and  without  ques- 
tion. Undoubtedly  the  rule  of  obedience  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Yet  too  often  it  crushes  the  student  nurse's  curiosity 
and  her  powers  of  observation  and  of  critical  evaluation  and 
these  are  three  qualities  vitally  important  in  the  work  of  the 
public-health  nurse. 

The  student  nurse  is  trained  to  follow  an  exact  routine 
and  precise  regulations.  A  hypodermic  must  be  given  ac- 
cording to  a  set  technique  without  variation.  Ward  proce- 
dures must  be  carried  out  in  a  given  way  at  a  given  time. 
Even  the  linen  must  be  stacked  according  to  a  prescribed 
design.  This  rule  of  routine  stultifies  ability  to  plan  and 
manage  and  makes  a  nurse  dependent  upon  a  set  method 
which  does  not  require  thinking.  Consequently,  when  she 
gets  out  in  a  public-health  district,  we  find  her  demanding 
set  formulae  which  she  can  repeat  like  a  parrot  in  one  home 
after  another:  "eight  hours  of  sleep,  six  glasses  of  water  a 
day,"  and  the  like.  If  we  tell  her  that  there  are  no  sacrosanct 
health  principles  and  that  each  individual  has  individual 
hygienic  requirements  she  is  completely  lost.  If  we  tell  her 
to  make  a  visit  once  a  month  to  each  of  her  prenatal  pa- 
tients, she  is  satisfied ;  that  is  a  rule  she  can  follow  without 
thinking.  But  if  we  tell  her  that  she  must  use  her  own 
judgment,  that  one  case  may  require  a  daily  visit  while  an- 
other does  not  need  to  be  seen  more  often  than  once  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  she  is  at  sea.  She  hasn't  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  her  own  judgment  and  so  her  mind  creaks  when  such 
a  strain  is  put  upon  it.  Inability  to  plan  and  manage  for 
one's  self  on  the  basis  of  good  individual  judgment  and  the 
habit  of  taking  responsibility  is  one  of  the  most  grievous 
handicaps  which  confronts  public-health  nursing. 

From  the  beginning,  the  student  is  trained  to  take  orders. 
When  the  role  is  reversed  in  her  relation  to  the  patient  her 
sense  of  importance  goes  to  her  head.  She  transfers  to  the 
patient  the  method  that  has  been  used  on  her  and  orders 


the  patient  to  do  thus  and  so  with  a  considerable  air  of  omnis- 
cience and  authority,  without  stooping  to  explain.  This 
method  may  seem  to  work  in  the  hospital  where  the  patient 
is  in  bed  and  powerless  to  rebel,  but  when  the  nurse  tries 
to  apply  it  in  the  district  she  "comes  a  cropper."  Here  the 
patient  does  not  have  to  obey.  When  he  raises  objections, 
superstitions,  prejudices,  ideas  of  his  own,  or  when  the  fam- 
ily and  the  neighbors  insist  that  their  ways  are  as  sound  as 
those  the  nurse  is  recommending,  she  is  bewildered.  No  one 
has  taught  her  any  other  technique  of  getting  things  done. 
She  misses  her  cue  to  teach  and  even  if  she  recognizes  it,  she 
hasn't  learned  how  to  teach. 

In  the  hospital  visitors  are  a  nuisance.  They  bring  soup 
and  eggs  and  fruit  which  have  to  be  carted  off  to  the  refrig- 
erator and  later  fixed  up  for  them.  They  bring  flowers  and 
other  things  which  have  to  be  taken  care  of.  They  get  the 
chairs  out  of  position  and  the  beds  mussed  up,  and  generally 
produce  disorder.  They  put  ideas  into  the  patient's  head 
which  are  contrary  to  those  of  the  hospital  and  get  him  all 
unsettled.  They  are  a  nuisance.  And  this  attitude  is  under- 
standable when  one  realizes  that  too  often  there  are  only 
one  or  two  nurses  on  duty  during  visiting  hours,  who  have 
far  more  to  do  than  they  can  accomplish.  They  have  no 
time  to  bother  with  the  patient's  family. 

BUT  if  the  visiting  nurse  disregards  the  family  she  might 
just  as  well  turn  in  her  bag  and  try  some  other  job. 
Whatever  is  to  be  done  must  have  the  approval  of  the  family 
from  the  dog  up.  Indeed,  the  visiting  nurse  who  has  not 
learned  the  technique  of  making  friends  with  a  watch-dog 
never  even  gets  inside  the  door  of  many  of  her  homes.  And 
inside  is  the  grandmother  with  nineteenth-century  ideas  who 
has  no  use  for  this  young  chit  with  her  new-fangled  notions. 

In  the  hospital  the  patient  is  a  case — a  case  of  typhoid, 
pneumonia,  a  cardiac,  an  arthritic.  Hence  the  nurse  thinks 
of  public  health  as  an  attack  on  the  physical  causes  of  dis- 
ease— bacteria,  polluted  water,  lack  of  sleep  and  the  like.  She 
has  to  learn  that  there  are  other  equally  important  causes  of 
disease — maladjusted  personalities,  emotional  strains. 

As  nurses  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  maintain  discipline 
through  the  means  of  the  military  methods  of  rank  and  the 
power  of  rank.  We  also  have  had  to  fight  so  long  to  gain 
a  dignified  status  for  our  profession  that  we  have  taken  on 
a  defensive  attitude  and  are  always  on  the  watch  for  viola- 
tions of  our  professional  rights  and  dignity.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  in  the  public-health  field  many  years  have 
been  distressed  by  the  tragic  failure  of  many  nurses  in  exec- 
utive and  supervisory  positions.  They  may  have  the  latest 
methods  at  their  fingertips — to  use  a  slang  phrase,  they  know 
their  onions — but  they  haven't  learned  the  art  of  working 
with  other  people.  They  have  been  trained  to  rely  on  the 
authority  of  rank,  but  now  they  are  dealing  with  doctors, 
social  workers,  teachers,  public  officers  and  others  whose  co- 
operation is  not  won  by  command  or  by  insistence  on  profes- 
sional rights,  but  rather  by  the  most  delicate  arts  of  under- 
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standing,  sympathy  and  persuasion.  They  leave  one  position 
after  another  because  professional  relationships  get  in  a  hope- 
less jam.  I  know  that  probably  their  difficulties  are  largely 
due  to  psychic  injuries  in  childhood,  harmful  relationships 
with  parents,  with  brothers  and  sisters  or  playmates.  But  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  the  hospital  does  not  put  the  final  touch 
on  their  maladjustment  through  breeding  in  them  reliance 
on  authority,  on  rank,  and  on  professional  rights. 

To  solve  some  of  these  problems  and  avoid  some  of  the 
patterns  which  must  be  ironed  out  and  supplanted  before  a 
nurse  can  become  a  good  public-health  nurse,  I  believe  a 
psychiatric  social  worker  should  be  made  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  every  school  of  nursing  and  should  have  a  free 
hand  to  introduce  mental  hygiene  throughout  the  curriculum 
and  the  practice  of  the  hospital. 

I  for  one  will  never  take  another  position  where  I  shall 
not  have  a  psychiatric  social  worker  at  my  elbow.  My  opin- 
ion is  based  not  on  imagination  but  on  the  actual  happenings 
in  my  own  association  where  we  have  had  such  a  worker 
for  two  years.  I  would  divide  her  possibilities  into  two  fields 
— first  that  of  helping  the  faculty  of  a  nursing  school,  and 
second  that  of  helping  the  students. 

UNDER  the  heading  of  helping  the  faculty,  I  would  list 
four  ways.  First  and  of  most  vital  importance,  she  can 
help  them  to  understand  themselves  and  the  student  nurses 
as  individuals.  A  few  are  good  judges  of  people.  The  ma- 
jority of  us  are  not.  Because  she  can  give  us  greater  in- 
sight into  the  causes  behind  personality,  more  objective  and 
scientific  standards  of  judgment,  and  can  thus  help  us  enor- 
mously in  our  relationships  with  each  other,  a  psychiatric 
social  worker  in  this  one  field  alone  is  worth  her  salary. 

Second,  she  can  help  us  to  learn  how  to  lead.  Though 
many  of  our  great  leaders  have  known  by  instinct,  for  most 
of  us  leadership  depends  on  training  quite  as  much  as  on 
intuition.  But  how  little  training  we  have !  Instead,  when 
we  receive  a  responsible  post  we  say  to  ourselves,  "Now  I 
am  a  leader  and  I  must  lead,"  and  fall  back  on  vague  ideals. 
We  have  little  understanding  of  the  tools  of  leadership.  For 
instance,  when  and  where  and  to  what  extent  should  we 
show  sympathy?  When  should  we  praise  and  how?  When 
and  how  should  we  resort  to  correction?  Should  we  ever 
use  rewards  ?  Is  punishment  ever  necessary  and  if  so  in  what 
form  and  by  whom  administered?  If  the  student  displays 
admiration  for  us,  should  we  use  that  to  feed  our  vanity 
(it  is  more  or  less  human  nature  to  do  so)  or  should  we 
use  it  to  help  her  reach  a  higher  level  than  ourselves?  If 
she  has  ambition,  how  can  we  train  it  away  from  egotistical 
ends  into  altruistic  ends  ?  How  often  have  we  worried  about 
these  things  realizing  that  we  were  working  more  or  less  in 
the  dark.  How  often  have  we  failed  because  with  the  best 
intentions  we  have  chosen  the  wrong  methods. 

Third,  a  psychiatric  social  worker  may  help  us  learn  how 
to  teach,  in  order  to  awaken  curiosity,  stimulate  thought,  de- 
velop analysis  and  judgment,  in  order;  in  other  words  to 
create  those  very  qualities  of  mind  which  our  patterns  tend 
to  destroy.  Finally,  she  may  help  us  to  study  these  very 
patterns  which  tend  to  cripple  and  to  discover  ways  of  com- 
pensating for  them  so  that  the  nurses  will  develop  initiative, 
independence  and  self-control. 

To  the  student  nurses,  a  psychiatric  social  worker  could 
be  of  help,  I  think,  in  three  ways : 

First,  by  teaching  them  from  the  very  beginning  to  under- 


stand human  nature,  using  the  hospital  for  this  purpose. 
For  instance,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  patient  coming  to  a 
hospital  for  the  first  time;  the  guidance  of  parents  visiting 
their  children  in  the  children's  ward;  the  way  to  help  a  pa- 
tient about  to  be  operated  upon  to  overcome  her  fear,  which 
may  be  more  dangerous  than  the  operation  itself;  the  train- 
ing of  the  children  in  the  children's  ward;  the  emotional 
suffering  of  the  unmarried  mother;  the  breaking  of  the  news 
to  a  patient  that  he  has  tuberculosis  or  inoperable  cancer; 
the  difference  between  peoples  of  different  races  and  so  on 
through  hundreds  of  situations  which  are  rich  material  for 
the  study  of  mental  and  emotional  states. 

Second,  by  teaching  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  body, 
of  the  emotions  on  the  functioning  of  the  body.  A  well 
known  psychiatrist  has  quoted  a  cardiac  specialist  as  saying 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  problem  in  cardiacs  is  emotional,  and 
a  great  stomach  specialist  as  saying  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
problem  in  gastroenteritis  is  emotional,  and  a  specialist  in 
internal  medicine  as  saying  that  40  per  cent  of  internal  med- 
icine is  psychological,  not  physical.  For  years  we  have  been 
trained  to  cure  the  body  and  only  now  are  we  beginning  to 
realize  that  half  the  cure  concerns  the  mind  and  emotions. 

Third,  she  may  increase  their  insight  through  individual 
consultations.  They  may  bring  to  her  their  cases  for  dis- 
cussion. She  may  help  them  to  understand  the  processes  of 
self-government  which  we  find  so  difficult  in  the  hospital. 
They  may  bring  her  their  own  problems.  She  can  be  of 
great  value  as  a  vocational  guide. 

We  now  are  endeavoring  to  include  in  the  training  of 
nurses  a  period  of  experience  in  the  psychiatric  hospital  and 
lectures  in  psychiatric  nursing.  To  be  sure,  students  who 
are  going  to  specialize  in  the  field  of  psychiatric  nursing  need 
just  this  instruction  and  experience,  but  I  wonder  if  the 
great  majority  do  not  need  far  more  an  understanding  of 
mental  hygiene — that  is,  more  or  less  normal  problems  of 
personality,  rather  than  a  knowledge  of  outright  mental  dis- 
ease. If  we  cannot  have  both,  I  wonder  if  the  community 
would  not  be  served  best  by  choosing  for  the  majority  of 
nurses  mental  hygiene  rather  than  psychiatry  and  using  the 
time  and  money  which  would  be  required  for  a  psychiatric 
affiliation  to  provide  a  psychiatric  social  worker  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty.  Were  this  to  be  done,  I  believe  that 
many  of  our  most  difficult  problems  in  nursing  would  be 
on  the  way  to  solution. 


The  Hospital 

By  ETHEL  ROMIG  FULLER 

Misery  lives  beneath  this  roof — 

There  is  antiseptic  proof! — 

Misery  in  a  straight  bedgown, 

Hair,  sweat'dank,  hanging  down. 

Yet  mercy  walks  at  misery's  side — 

Misery  on  a  stretcher-ride — 

In  rubber  gloves  and  spotless  garb, 

To  pull  the  sting  from  misery's  barb; 

Compassionately  stilling  moans, 

The  agony  of  flesh  and  bones 

With  Lethe  poured  through  gauzy  cones; 

Quickening  with  a  hypo's  prick 

The  waning  flame  in  life's  short  wick, 

And,  if  misery's  victim  dies, 

Draws  silken  shades  on  marble  eyes. 


Doctoring  in  Vermont 


By  MARY  ROSS 


'ERMONTERS  average  a  "spendable  income"  of 
$753  a  year  apiece.  Of  this  they  pay  $21  annually 
for  the  care  of  health,  according  to  estimates  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  on  the  basis  of  a 
survey  recently  published.'  The  state's  annual  outlay  for  its 
public  and  private  health  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,625,- 
OOO  of  which  about  31  per  cent  goes  to  the  doctors,  for  their 
services  and  the  drugs  and  medicines  they  dispense;  27  per 
cent  for  other  drugs  and  medicines;  a  little  more  than  18 
per  cent  to  hospitals;  8.7  per  cent  to  nurses,  7-4  to  dentists, 
while  chiropractors,  public  health,  and  "osteopaths  and  op- 
tometrists" get  about  the  same  amounts,  having  respective 
percentages  of  2.6,  2.4,  and  2.3  apiece.  Doctors  have  aver- 
age net  incomes  of  about  $4310;  dentists,  of  $4187;  grad- 
uate nurses  average  $1100  a  year  and  practical  nurses  $563, 
not  counting  the  maintenance  they  have  while  on  a  case. 
Osteopaths  top  the  doctors  with  an  average  of  $4454!  chiro- 
practors fall  well  below  them  with  $2164;  the  average  in- 
come of  three  of  the  fourteen  full-time  chiropodists  in  the 
state  is  $1040. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  ledger  of  medical  costs  as  the  Com- 
mittee finds  it  in  the  first  complete  study  we  have  of  the 
medical  facilities  of  a  state.  The  figures,  however,  give  only 
a  frame  within  which  the  report  sketches  their  meaning  in 
terms  of  the  satisfactions  they  spell  for  the  patients  of  Ver- 
mont, actual  or  potential,  and  the  corps  of  some  thirty-three 
hundred  persons  engaged  professionally  within  the  state  in 
the  care  of  the  sick.  That  picture  is  rather  dark. 

There  are  enough  doctors  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  surveyors  found,  but  the  needs  are  not  met. 
Throughout  the  state  the  cost  of  the  doctor  to  families  in 
outlying  districts  often  prevents  or  postpones  a  needed  call. 
Doctors  sit  idle  for  an  appreciable  part  of  their  time  and 
patients  go  without  care.  Doctors  in  the  rural  communities 
often  practice  without  benefit  of  a  hospital ;  most  of  them 
make  little  use  of  modern  laboratory  procedures,  and  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States,  their  work  is  almost  entirely 
concerned  with  cure  and  not  with  prevention. 

Though  doctors  give  a  great  deal  of  free  service,  the 
survey  shows  that  the  poor  do  not  receive  the  care  they  need. 
On  the  other  hand  neither  doctors,  dentists  nor  nurses  re- 
ceive by  and  large  financial  returns  satisfactory  for  profes- 
sional workers.  For  44  per  cent  of  the  doctors  the  net  in- 
come was  less  than  $3000  a  year.  With  limited  incomes  the 
doctors,  especially  those  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections,  can- 
not get  away  to  do  postgraduate  work;  many  of  them  are 
older  men,  graduated  when  medical  standards  were  lower 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  and  many  of  them  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  a  hospital  interneship.  "The 
conclusion  is  warranted  that  the  rural  inhabitants  of  the 
state  are  receiving  medical  care  that  is  not  of  high  quality." 
Graduate  nurses  spend  a  considerable  part  of  their  year  wait- 
ing for  work,  and  are  in  competition  with  the  practical  nurses 


'A  Survey  of  the  Medical  Facilities  of  the  State  of  Vermont:  1930,  by 
Allon  Peebles.  Publications  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care: 
No.  13.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


whose  salaries  are  less  and  whose  duties  often  include  house- 
work. "There  is  apparently  an  over-supply  of  nurses  with 
a  consequent  decline  in  morale  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
graduate  nurses  who,  after  spending  three  years  in  training, 
find  themselves  unable  to  earn  a  satisfactory  livelihood." 

Hospitals  apparently  have  enough  beds  for  the  needs  of 
the  state  though  there  are  lacks  in  certain  specific  services, 
such  as  preventoria  for  the  tuberculous,  but  they  do  not  run 
to  their  full  capacity.  There  has  been  no  sound  or  balanced 
planning  of  hospital  development.  The  lack  of  clinics  or 
outpatient  services  in  connection  with  the  hospitals  shows 
that  either  the  doctors  are  treating  without  charge  the  pa- 
tients who  would  be  clinic  clients  in  the  large  cities,  or  that 
these  ambulatory  patients  who  cannot  afford  private  doctors' 
fees  are  going  without  care. 

Public-health  services  are  seriously  inadequate  in  a  num- 
ber of  fields,  especially  those  dealing  with  the  prevention  of 
illness  and  the  funds  available  are  "woefully  inadequate"  to 
bring  them  up  to  reasonable  good  practice.  The  survey  con- 
trasts the  3 1  cents  per  capita  spent  by  Vermonters  for  public 
health  each  year  with  the  $2.45  per  capita  paid  out  by  the 
state  for  the  care  of  nervous  and  mental  patients  and  the 
feebleminded. 

AND,  as  a  final  discouraging  item,  the  survey  estimates 
that  of  the  money  actually  paid  out  each  year  for  all 
care  of  health,  "at  least  30  per  cent  is  comparatively  useless 
because  spent  for  self-medication  or  inferior  practitioners." 
"If  the  public  could  be  educated  to  spend  its  money  more 
intelligently,  some  of  its  medical  problems  would  be  solved." 

The  problems  of  Vermont,  though  those  of  a  predomi- 
nantly rural  state,  are  presumed  to  apply  to  most  sections 
of  the  United  States  outside  of  the  large  cities.  Summing 
up  his  first-hand  experience  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
economist,  the  author  of  the  report  points  out  that  for  people 
with  a  large  income,  medical  problems  are  relatively  few; 
he  believes  that  the  greatest  sufferers  are  not  the  "truly  in- 
digent" but  people  of  small  resources  who  try  desperately  to 
maintain  financial  independence.  "Because  they  are  unable 
to  pay  a  doctor  or  dentist  or  because  they  find  that  medical 
care  can  only  be  paid  for  at  the  cost  of  other  necessities  of 
living,  they  postpone  seeking  medical  advice  and  attention. 
Perhaps  when  they  do  ask  for  the  services  of  practitioners 
they  are  refused  attention  if  a  bill  for  a  previous  illness  is 
still  unpaid." 

But  obviously  the  need  is  there — and  in  reasonable  measure 
the  resources  are  at  hand.  Few  children  are  immunized 
against  diphtheria,  for  example,  and  many  doctors  sit  in  their 
offices  with  the  skill,  the  time  and  the  materials  to  do  the 
service.  What  is  lacking  is  what  Mr.  Peebles  calls  the  "cash 
nexus." 

It  may  be  argued,  he  adds,  that  an  average  expenditure 
of  $85  a  family  a  year  is  not  a  large  outlay.  That  average, 
however,  which  levels  up  to  the  families  who  spent  little  or 
nothing  and  those  who  spent  hundreds,  indicates  in  no  way 
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the  financial  burden  on  the  group  of  people  who  actually 
were  ill.  Among  a  group  of  families  studied  in  detail  it  was 
found  that  90  per  cent  of  the  total  costs  was  borne  by  50 
per  cent  of  the  families. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  money  spent  at  present,  he  be- 
lieves that  "education  of  the  people  to  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  prevention  of  illness,  the  danger  and  wastefulness 
of  self-medication,  and  the  intelligent  use  of  existing  medical 
facilities  would  vastly  improve  the  general  quality  of  medical 
care." 

Fuller  appreciation  and  wide  support  of  public-health 
work,  with  full-time  county  health  service,  would  help  bring 
the  resources  of  scientific  preventive  medicine  to  a  higher 
standard.  Outpatient  services  in  the  hospitals,  with  the  same 
fees  charged  at  present  in  private  practice,  might  be  used  in  a 
cooperative  organization  of  medical  service,  whereby  the 
doctors,  working  together,  could  get  x-ray  service,  diagnostic 
laboratory  services  and  the  like  which  they  cannot  supply  in 
their  own  offices  under  the  present  individualistic  system, 
thus  ensuring  better  care  for  the  patient  and  greater  satis- 
faction and  at  the  same  time  possibly  a  higher  net  income  to 
the  doctors. 

Finally,  he  believes,  the  solution  of  the  uneven  costs  of 
illness  might  be  spread  by  taxation  or  insurance.  A  Ver- 
mont county  might  experiment  with,  the  "municipal  doctor" 
system  which  has  been  used  successfully  in  rural  Saskat- 
chewan (see  The  Survey,  January  i,  1930,  p.  40)  where 
the  doctor  and  sometimes  the  hospital  is  supported  wholly  or 
in  part  out  of  tax  funds  and  available  to  any  taxpayer  at 
need,  like  the  public  schools ;  or  the  group  insurance  arrange- 
ments for  nursing  care  and  certain  hospital  needs  used  in 
Vermont  itself  at  Brattleboro  (see  The  Survey,  July  I, 

1931,  P-  348). 

In  1930,  the  survey  concludes,  "the  evidence  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  people  of  Vermont  are  not  receiving  the  med- 
ical care  which  they  need  and  that  this  is  primarily  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  make  the  necessary 
expenditures. 

"The  common  belief  that  the  poor  receive  necessary  medical 
care  is  not  supported  by  the  survey,  in  spite  of  the  extensive 
provision  of  free  services  by  physicians  and  in  spite  of  ex- 
penditures for  indigent  persons  by  towns.  Those  and  other 
conclusions  in  the  report  presumably  apply  to  most  sections 
of  the  United  States." 

Group  Picture  of  the 
Unemployed 

STUDY  of  1179  cases  of  unemployment  represent- 
ing a  cross  section  of  all  the  unemployed  applying 
for  relief  in  Cincinnati  shows  that  the  breadwinner 
had  up  to  February  u,  1931,  been  out  of  work  for  an 
average  of  7.8  months  and  had  held  his  last  regular  job  an 
average  of  three  years  and  four  months. 

The  study  was  made  by  the  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Founda- 
tion, the  Research  Department  of  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
munity Chest,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  five  leading  wel- 
fare agencies,  public  and  private,  in  Cincinnati:  the  As- 
sociated Charities,  Shoemaker  Center,  Catholic  Charities, 
Salvation  Army,  Public  Welfare  Department  and  United 
Jewish  Social  Agencies.  The  study  covered  the  period 
November  10,  1930  to  February  II,  1931.  As  applicants 


for  assistance  came  into  the  agencies  the  registrars  asked 
questions  which  produced  the  information  on  which  the 
study  was  compiled. 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  referred  to  the 
Public  Welfare  Department  for  work-relief  in  parks  and 
about  public  institutions — work  which  would  not  have  been 
done  ordinarily  and  therefore  did  not  take  jobs  from  inde- 
pendent workers. 

The  average  age  of  the  men  applying  was  36.2  years  and 
that  of  the  women  32.4.  There  were  remarkably  few  men 
over  45.  A  possible  explanation  of  this  is  that  applicants 
with  young  children  more  readily  secured  attention  than 
those  without.  In  the  1179  families  there  were  a  total  of 
2407  children,  2264  of  whom  were  less  than  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

Nearly  half  of  the  applicants  (44.5  percent)  wereNegrees, 
whereas  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  general  popula- 
tion was  only  10  per  cent.  This  reflects  the  greater  difficulty 
which  the  colored  workman  has  in  competition  with  the 
white  workman  in  times  of  depression. 

The  average  length  of  residence  in  Cincinnati  was  15.6 
years.  Thus  the  great  majority  were  not  outsiders  who  had 
drifted  in  to  take  advantage  of  city  charity. 

IT  was  found  that  approximately  one  third  of  the  appli- 
•*•  cants  had  never  been  known  to  a  social  agency  before. 
Many  others  had  been  known,  not  only  to  relief  agencies 
but  also  to  children's  and  health  agencies. 

About  one  fourth  were  recorded  as  skilled  workmen ;  an- 
other fourth  semi-skilled  and  slightly  over  one  half  un- 
skilled. 

In  all  only  two  professional,  technical  or  clerical  workers 
were  recorded.  The  average  applicant  had  held  his  last  reg- 
ular job  three  and  a  third  years.  It  thus  appears  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  men  had  been  steady  workers.  Of  588 
for  whom  the  employers'  rating  was  secured,  82.1  per  cent 
were  recorded  as  satisfactory  workers.  The  average  weekly 
wage  on  their  last  regular  job  was  $25.32.  These  average 
wage  figures  were  no  doubt  lowered  by  the  very  large  pro- 
portion of  unskilled  and  colored  workers. 

About  half  of  the  men  reported  that  they  had  been  able 
to  secure  temporary  or  part-time  jobs  during  part  of  the 
unemployment  period.  Less  than  two  thirds  had  registered 
at  the  State-City  Employment  Exchange,  which  probably  re- 
flects the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  placements  to  applications  at 
the  Exchange  during  the  period  of  this  study  was  about  one 
tenth  for  men  and  one  sixth  for  women. 

It  was  found  that  these  families  had  very  little  or  no 
credit  left  even  for  the  necessities  of  life.  Comparatively 
few  were  reported  as  having  either  mental  or  physical  handi- 
caps; 91  had  physical,  28  behavior,  29  appearance  and  35 
clothing  handicaps. 

Ellery  F.  Reed,  director  of  the  Foundation,  draws  the 
following  conclusions  from  the  study: 

It  is  apparent  from  this  study  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  applying  for  relief  on  account  of  unemployment  were 
among  our  best  types  of  working  people.  Negroes  were  suffer- 
ing even  more  severely  than  whites.  The  social  agencies  were 
not  distributing  relief  indiscriminately,  but  on  the  contrary  were 
securing  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  families  to  whom 
relief  was  given.  General  pauperization  and  demoralization  of 
self-respecting  and  ordinarily  independent  working  people  were 
thus  avoided  while  at  the  same  time  the  public  funds  entrusted 
to  these  agencies  both  public  and  private  were  being  carefully 
conserved. 
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Campaign    Results   in    144  Cities 


A  the  the  first  winter  index  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  contributing  public,  the  results  of  community 
chest  campaigns,   here   recorded,   are   encouraging. 
They  represent  the  willingness  of  144  cities  to  support  the 
whole  social  structure  with  a  fair  increase — 14.3  per  cent  in 
130  comparable  cities — for  relief  purposes.    This  is  good  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  private  funds 
like  these  admittedly  meet  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
relief  needs  of  these  cities.    The  remainder,  with  such  in- 
creases as  the  winter's  situation  may   require,   must  come 


from  county,  city,  state  and  perhaps  federal  appropriations. 
The  press  has  hailed  the  success  of  the  campaigns  as  a 
sign  that  unemployment  relief  needs  are  well  in  hand.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  indicate  that  in  144  exceptionally  well 
organized  cities  the  needs  of  the  going  social-welfare  organ- 
izations have  been  met,  plus  a  14.3  per  cent  increase  appli- 
cable to  relief.  Of  cities  and  towns  without  community 
chests,  they  indicate  nothing  at  all.  The  campaigns  had  un- 
usual publicity  including  a  large-scale  program  of  adver- 
tising and  broadcasting  to  the  contributing  public. 


144  Community  Chest  Campaigns  to  Nov.  27,   1931 


City 

Akron,    Ohio 
Albany.    N.    Y. 
Allentown,     Pa. 
Atlanta,   Ga. 
Attleboro,    Mass. 
Ashland,    Ohio   b 
Aurora,    111. 
Barberton,    Ohio 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Battle    Creek,    Mich. 
Bedford,    Ind. 
Bellingham,   Wash.   d. 
Beloit,    Wisconsin 
Birmingham,    Ala. 
Bloomington,    111. 
Boise,   Idaho  / 
Bridgeport,   Conn. 
Brockton.    Mass. 
Burlington,  N.  C. 
Cedar  Rapids,   Iowa 
Charleston,    S.    C. 
Chattanooga,   Tenn. 
Cleveland,    Ohio 
Colorado    Springs,    Colo. 
Columbia,    S.    C. 
Columbus,    Ohio 
Concord,  N.   H. 
Corning    N.    Y. 
Decatur,    111. 
Denver,   Colo. 
Des   Moines,    Iowa 
Detroit,    Mich. 
Downington,   Pa. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Eau  Claire,   Wis.   b 
Elgin,  111. 
Elkhart,    Ind. 
El    Paso,    Texas 
Erie,    Pa. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.  b 
Flint,    Mich. 
Fort    Wayne,    Ind. 
Glen    Falls,    N.    Y. 
Gloversville,    N.    Y. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Goshen,  Ind.  b 
Grand  Haven,  Mich,  b 
Grand    Rapids,    Mich. 
Great    Falls,    Montana 
Green    Bay,    Wisconsin 
Hamilton,   Ontario,   Canada 
Hammond,  Ind. 
Harrisonburg,   Va. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Holland,  Michigan 
Holyoke,    Mass. 
Honolulu,    Hawaii 
Houston,   Texas 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Irvington,    N.  J. 
Jacksonville,   Fla. 
Jacksonville,   111. 
Jamestown,  N.   Y. 
Joplin,    Missouri 
Kalamazoo,   Michigan 
Kansas   City,    Missouri 
Kenosha,    Wisconsin 
Kingsport,   Tenn.    c 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Lancaster,  Pa.   (city) 
Lansing,    Mich. 
Lewiston.   Idaho 
Lima,    Ohio   d 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Macomb,  Illinois  b 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Magon   City,   Iowa 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Raised  for 
1931 
651,688 
383,108 
225,584 
420,455 
44,955 

t 

125,170 

42,469 

32.541 

102.959 

18,588 

64,414 

63,200 

506,118 

36,577 

445,013 

129,473 

9,000 

79,424 

37,996 

249,183 

5,415,838 

95,972 

55,945 

871,767 

28,000 

52,750 

111,000 

700,858 

305,294 

3,664,145 

13,758 

284,812 

(no  chest) 

50,000 

50,075 

152,064 

432,324 

(no  chest) 

180,133 

173,472 

88,200 

68,240 

17,094 

(no  chest) 

(no  chert) 

426,953 

60,863 

32,626 

116,267 

84,000 

6,000 

696,360 

21,000 

118,383 

482,265 

525,300 

26,578 

894,639 

17,270 

205,287 

20,860 

98,955 

50,268 

125,260 

1,152,644 

150,915 

t 

160,000 

262,833 

194,000 

15,000 

100,000 

150,394 

171,709 

(no  chest) 

112,574 

52,826 

1,242,571 


Raised  for 

1932 
662,000 
454,795 
236,683 
540,000  a 

45,416  a 

29,917  a 
126,341 

39,629 

31,000 
164,441 

15,400 

44,000 
102,500 
732,018 

71,149 

56,544 

551.079 

119,222 

7,050 

81,625 

35.000  a 
235,000  a 
5,680,026 
109,997 

79,025 
912,457 

31,000 

53,054 

125,000  a 

1,160,000  a  c 

390,895 
3,100,000 

14,100  a 
318,405 

46,000 

85,743 

70,255 
130,000 
431,067  c 

69,000 
342,200 
416,000 

91,000 

72,233 

12,082 

21,000 

15,000 
414,538 

65,000 

64,595 
108,300  a 
101,554  a 
7,500  g 
1,210,398 

22,217 
138,000 
540,000 
655,000 

17,500 
1,043,750 

22,304 
301,000 

15,500 

93,700 

49,527 

135,858 

1,520,000 

168,037 

22,000 
127,000 
313,828 
198,000 

12,000 

58,030 
182,524 
171,500 

13,000 
122,126 

61,600 
1,325,150 


Goal  for 
1932 

639,525 

454,053 

235,482 

805,000 
45,000  c 
30,000 

125,000 
39,160 
35,000 

129,632 
15,000 
41,000 
75,000 

699,905 
55,000  « 
55,500 

550,000  e 

147,000 
10,225 
92,000 
56,566  c 

250,000 
5,650,000 

102,493 
77,972 

897,098 
30,000 
55,600 

145,000  e 
1,125,000  c 

370,861  c 
3,600,000 
15,650 

303,482 
40,000 
71,396 
75,855 

188,844 

586,219  c 
63,342 

400,000 

385,000 
79,273 
75,000 
20,000 
12,500 
14,000 

459,566 
60,000 
41,400 

122,374 
81,098 

7,000  e 
1,090,000 
20,801  c 

132,800 

450,000 

600,000  e 

25,919 

1,043,686 

20,000 

325,000 
20,061 
93,156 
62,000 

131,745 
1,550,000 

150,000 
18,500 

169,612 

311,195 

215,000 
10,150  c 
54,224 

158,362 

161,300 
11,000 

117,471 

55,000 

1,285,139 


City 


Cal. 


Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Minot,  N.  D.  • 

Monterey    Peninsula, 

Montreal,  Canada 

Mt.    Vernon,    N.   Y. 

Muskegon,   Mich. 

Nashua,  N.   H. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Neguanee,    Mich. 

Newark,  N.  ]. 

New  Haven,   Conn. 

Northampton,    Mass. 

Northfield,  Minn. 

Norwalk,  Ohio 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Omaha,   Nebraska 

Ontario,  Calif. 

The  Oranges,  N.  J. 

Owensboro,    Ky. 

Pawtucket,   R.   I. 

Peoria,  111. 

Pittsfield,    Mass. 

Plainfield.  N.  J. 

Pontiac,   Mich. 

Portland,   Maine 

Portland,  Oregon 

Providence,   R.    I. 

Reidsville.  N.   C. 

Richmond,  Indiana 

Richmond,  Va. 

Sacramento,   Calif. 

Saginaw,   Mich. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  d  (May  1931) 

Saint   Paul,   Minn. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

San   Jose,    Calif. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Sharon,  Pa. 

Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dakota 

South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Springfield,  111. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Springfield,  Missouri 

Springfield,   Ohio 

Stamford,    Conn. 

Steubenville,  Ohio  b 

Texarkana,    Ark.-Tex. 

The  Tonawandas,  N.  Y.  b 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Wayne,  Michigan  / 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Warren,  Ohio 

Waynesboro,   Pa. 

Wausau,  Wisconsin 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Whiting,  Ind. 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Ypsilanti,    Mich. 


Raised  for 

1931 
1,557,451 

18,134 

22,196 
674,219 
123,047 
108,000 

42,678 
255,000 
4,850 
1,285,000 
736,071 

30,162 
3,247 

18,116 
374,707 
482,306 

12,000 
544,384 

19,878 
136,159 
209,300 
156,003 
160,858 

66,000 
206,403 
650,000 
703,221 
9,697 

62,828 
574,668 
174,596 
229,241 
115,259 
718,150 
242,035 

44,420 
2,318,672 
151,118 
672,866 
747,037 
117,372 

43,497 

22,000 
182,247 
394,669 

73,152 
185,635 
153,889 


Goal  for 

1932 
2,250,000 

26,000 

22,700 
728,000 
138,385 
125,000 

39,900 
280,000 
5,000 

1,540,952  r 
838,074 

50,000 
2,950 

15,000 
450,565 
523,900 

15,000 
603,463 

30,000 
150,000 
220,000 
163,410 
164,923 

65,000 
225,100 
786,156  c 
789,939 

10,125 

76,500 
589,500 
226,139  c 
240,000 
121,352 
1,000,000 
273,057 

45,651 
2,500,000 
150,242 
669,995 
774,175 
118,400 

48,500 

28,900 
176,268 
480,000 

75,700 
185,000 
212,000 
100,000 

48,000 

50,000 
288,050 
121,504 
2,000 
305,000 
112,484 

25,000 

64,525 

46,900 

40,000 
295,000 

59,915 
550,000 

12,000 

Totals   for    144    chests  $48,368,321  $48,394,491 

Totals  for  130  compar- 
able  chests  $41,729,384          $47,697,062  $47,781,073 
a  Incomplete. 

b  First  Campaign.      Not  included  in  totals  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
c  Emergency  funds  included. 
d  Not  included  in  total  for  comparative  purpose.     Chest  recognized  on  basis 

which   makes  totals   for    1931    and    1932   incomparable. 

e  Includes   $33,000   for  Catholic  agencies,  not  included    in    1931   or   in  goal 
for   1932.      This  amount  not  included   in   total   for  comparative   purposes. 
f  Amount  raised  for  1931  not  reported.     Not  included  in  total  for  compara- 
tive  purposes. 
g  Tax  subsidy  included 

Harrisonburg:         1932—$  4,000 

Newark:  1931 — 100,000;     1932 — $125,000 


52,777 
(no  chut) 
280,168 
117,375 

262,575 

156,942 
22,555 
73,265 
44,413 
33,000 

241,614 
75,224 

548,935 
13,250 


Raised  for 

1932 
2,250,400 

26,000  a 

24,023 
741,749 
104,000  a 
125,594 

36,000 
290,000  a 

5,200 

1,427,286  a  g 
979,816 

23,178  a 
3,585  a 

15,096 
460,500 
607,000  a 

1,500 
595,000  a 

16,500 
163,575  a 
227,000  a 
194,219 
165,682  a 

58,990  a 
229,300 
786,156  a 
816.000  a 

10,677 

83,515 
601,125 
235,000 
240,815 
126,000  a 
1,002,500 
254,211 

50,000 
2,635,000 
157,958 
752,640 
809,623 
112,324 

50,500 

23,000  a 
226,000  e  a 
480,133 

76,892  a 
185,150 
212,519 
103,112 

48,000  a 

65,156 
318,050 
120,247  a 

2,500 
273,130 
119,656 

25,338 
70,065 

47,500  a 

43,000  a 
271,752  * 

61,606 
628,400 

14,500 


State  Hospita' 


John  Doe 

(Catalonia) 

If  men  are  really  puppets  in  a  show 

And  there  are  fingers  pulling  at  each  thread 
Deciding  poise  and  movement,  then  John   Doe, 

Inflexible  beside  his  brass-knobbed  bed 
Is  one  whose  taut  strings  broke  when  pulled  too  hard 

And  he,  intense  and  stubborn,  has  withdrawn 
Into  himself  in  stony  disregard 

Of  men  and  things,  of  all  whom  he  had  known. 

He  sits  eyes  closed,  fists  clenched,  each  muscle  tense, 
As  if  his  mind  by  no  one  understood 

Held  some  collossal  moment  in  suspense 

Beyond  good,  evil,  movement,  friendship,  food — 

Not  tube'fed  twice  a  day  he  would  have  died — 
Madman  or  superman?    Who  may  decide? 


Jane 

(Delusions  of  grandeur) 

Jane  owns  and  runs  this  boarding  house; 

Dark  Jane  a  timid  little  mouse. 
Clean  apron,  gingham  gown  well  pressed; 

Well   groomed   but   never  over- dressed. 
Hair  plastered   down  runs  smooth   and  straight 

To  that  tense  knot  behind  her  pate. 
Arms  neatly   folded  across  her  breast, 

She  welcomes  you,  her  latest  guest. 
The  nurse  who's  showing  you  around 

Is  her  new  maid,  the  best  she  found. 
In  due  respect  to  one  worth  while 

She  comes  along  to  bow  and  smile. 
No  loud  remark  in  any  case 
Except  a  whisper  when  in  place 
Or,  in  her  kindly  sufferance, 

A  shy  and  understanding  glance. 
As  you're  about  to  leave  the  place 

She  turns  to  scrutinize  your  face — 
Tremendously  impressed,  no  doubt. 

And  Jane  it  is  who  bows  you  out. 


TheL 


Driven  from  ben 
His  mind  inv 

If  you  would  see 
Approach  thi 

You'll  find  him  si 
As  if  his  boc 

Had  spelled  a  wo: 
And  no  one 

You,  wishing  for 
May  seize  th; 

Reform  its  lines  a 
Another  as  s 

Sustained  for  hou 
So  placed  we 

And  you  will  leai 
Contorted,  ci 

They  found  him 
Not  knowin 

He  has  not  spokei 
As  yet  we  c 


M 

Two  hundred  mi 
Upon  a  road  un 
Are  laborers  reti: 
People  who  are  a. 
Two  hundred  w« 
Against  the  fres 
Figures  in  flowin 
And  not  one  hat 
Belong  not  to  th 
Are  tribesmen  le 
Are  people  soon 
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Soldier 


e, 

i  limb, 
bre  shaped 
ijt  him. 

Itptill  meaning, 
|  y  know 


ad, 
ajind  or  foot 

.ute — 

limbs 

o  ir  own  weight — 
jiy  be 

,  pulled  straight. 

ll 

ce  he  came. 

liname 


Theodore 

(Involutional  melancholia) 

His  mind  is  an  old  belfry 
Thrust  in  the  bleak  sky 
Of  an  old,  desolate  city. 

Its  bats  are  the  dark  hours 
Coming  back  to  the  old  belfry 
At  dawn — 
Hours  long  since  rung  out. 

At  night  they  troop  out  again 

Thickly,  shadowy; 

At  night 

They  have  their  rendezvous  with  the  stars. 


[Ik 

clothes 
ilars 

ii  r  work, 
age; 

norning  walk 
und  of  a  park, 
.11  shades 
hair  or  long, 
dal, 
t  or  seer, 


Matilda 

(Senile  psychosis) 

Clean  beds  in  rows  and  nurses  in  white  caps 

Deny  this  is  her  home;  but  she  knows  better 
And  gossips  with  her  neighbors — dead  perhaps — 

And  saves  her  bread  crusts  for  her  Irish  setter. 
Her  out-thrust  chin  the  toe-end  of  a  shoe, 

Her  nose  two  finger-breadths  within  its  reach 
She  hobbles  through  the  ward  with  great  ado 

Or  stops  perplexed  and  winds  up  with  a  screech. 

Surely  some  angel  is  to  guide  her  way 

Beyond  the  golden  gates  or,  heeding  only 

Those  prompting  "voices,"  she  will  go  astray, 
Prowl  as  disoriented  and  as  lonely 

Across  those  tiers  where  saints  and  seraphs  meet, 
Upset  their  harps  and  stumble  over  His  feet. 
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Character  in  Cleveland 

'TTT'HEN  public  interest  in  everything  but  relief  faltered 
and  threatened  to  fail,  the  Group  Work  Conference  of 
the  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland  sent  a  special  committee 
into  a  huddle  to  discover  what  could  be  done  to  bring  the 
character-building  agencies  back  into  the  sun.  The  commit- 
tee's first  step  was  to  set  down  and  analyze  the  objectives  of 
any  general  educational  effort  on  behalf  of  the  agencies.  In 
fifteen  succinct  points  its  report  states  what  these  agencies 
should  be  able  to  show  as  their  contribution  to  community  life, 
and  under  each  point  outlines  the  concrete  values  inherent  in 
agency  programs.  As  ways  and  means  of  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  public  understanding  the  committee  offers  practical 
suggestions  in  interpretation  to  individual  agencies,  to  the  Com- 
munity Fund  Publicity  Department  and  to  the  character- 
building  agencies  as  a  group.  Copies  of  the  committee  report 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Welfare  Federation,  624  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  Building,  Cleveland. 

A  Job  for  the  Red  Cross 

THE  agitation  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the 
World  War  has  laid  on  the  doorstep  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  the  enormous  task  of  finding  work  or  providing  any 
needed  relief  for  some  seventy-five  thousand  men  in  distress. 
E.  Claude  Babcock,  commander  of  the  organization,  solicited 
Red  Cross  aid  for  the  disabled  men  following  his  classification 
of  the  returns  on  a  questionnaire  sent  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  all  compensable  veterans,  inquiring  into  their 
present  status  in  relation  to  employment.  Of  approximately 
three  hundred  thousand  veterans  questioned  166,576  replied.  Of 
these  75,342  reported  unemployment  and  13,124  claimed  un- 
employability. 

Commander  Babcock  has  pledged  his  organization  to  in- 
vestigate the  cases  of  the  latter  group  and  has  turned  over  to 
the  Red  Cross  the  cards  of  the  seventy-five  thousand  unem- 
ployed. These  names  will  be  distributed  among  the  three 
thousand  six  hundred  chapters  in  the  areas  in  which  the  men 
live  with  instructions  that:  "In  instances  where  the  veteran 
cannot  be  placed  in  employment  and  where  real  hardship  is 
threatening,  the  chapter  will  take  steps  to  provide  relief  either 
through  its  own  efforts  or  by  bringing  into  play  the  proper 
community  machinery  which  has  been  set  up  to  meet  relief 
needs.  The  chapter  will  not  be  content  merely  to  refer  the 
case  to  another  agency  and  then  forget  it." 

Nurseries  Count  the  Cost 


XTT^HEN  four  day  nurseries  in  Richmond,  Va.,  three  in  and 
one  out  of  the  Community  Fund,  asked  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  to  review  their  work  and  recommend  improve- 
ments in  service  and  economies  in  operation  they  opened  the 
way  for  a  bit  of  social  research  so  rounded  and  complete  that 
it  challenges  comparison  with  many  more  pretentious  projects. 
The  study  was  directed  by  June  Purcell  Guild  with  a  staff 


of  three  field  workers  and  several  volunteer  assistants.  Each 
nursery,  its  organization,  equipment  and  staff  was  subjected  to 
detailed  examination,  and  each  of  the  fifty-six  families  using 
the  nurseries  to  exhaustive  case  study.  Financial  data  showed 
the  per  capita  and  the  per  family  cost  to  the  Community  Fund 
and  the  extent  to  which  board  members  of  the  institutions  con- 
tributed to  the  Fund. 

The  recommendations  made  by  Mrs.  Guild  and  her  asso- 
ciates repeat  certain  proposals  made  in  1926  by  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America,  including  the  formation  of  a  Fed- 
eration of  Day  Nurseries  and  its  employment  of  a  social  worker 
for  admissions  and  continuous  follow-up.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  in  the  case  of  two  nurseries  it  would  be  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  to  close  the  institutions  and  care  for  the  children  by 
family  subsidies,  placement  in  supervised  day-care  homes  or  by 
other  case-work  adjustments.  In  the  case  of  the  other  two 
the  study  poses  a  series  of  penetrating  questions  which  many 
day  nurseries  in  other  cities  might  well  ask  themselves,  ques- 
tions which  raise  principles  of  social  planning,  social  economics 
and  of  a  closely  integrated  community  program. 

New  Chapters  in  Child  Care 

AN  old  phase  of  children's  work  in  Missouri  was  closed  re- 
cently  when   the    Methodist   Orphans'    Home   Association 
of  St.  Louis  took  over  from  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  the  supervision  of  ninety-one  children  in  rural  districts, 
the  last  of  the  "immigrant  children"  which 
for  years  the  Society  sent  into  Missouri,  as 
well  as  into  other  states,   for  placement  in 
private   homes.     In    1929   the  policy  of   the 
Society  was  changed   and   no  children  have 
been  sent  out  since  that  date.    An  agreement 
has  now  been  reached  whereby  the  Methodist 
Home    assumes    full    responsibility    for    the 
children  still  under  the  legal  guardianship  of  the  Society,  while 
the  Society  supplies  a  trained  worker  to  visit   and  supervise 
them.    Georgia  Greenleaf,  an  alumna  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  recently  field  secretary  for  the  Southern  Tier 
Children's  Home,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
for  this  special  rural  work.    The  Methodist 
Home,  ever  since  its  reorganization  in   1928  v 

after  a  community  survey  by  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America,  has  been  steadily 
extending  its  work  into  the  country  districts. 
More  than  half  of  the  children  now  under 
its  care  are  residents  of  counties  other  than 
St.  Louis. 

Another  change  in  children's  work  in  St.  Louis  occurred 
this  fall  when  the  St.  Louis  Children's  Aid  Society  took  over 
the  activities  of  the  Children's  Department  of  the  County  Wel- 
fare Association.  This  too  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  1928  survey. 
St.  Louis  has  retained  its  tight  old  city  boundaries  though  its 
growth  has  spread  far  outside  of  them.  Its  municipal  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  and  protection  of  its  dependent  children 
are  adequate,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not  extend  over  the 
invisible  line  where  city  ends  and  county  begins.  And  the 
county  has  little  or  no  organization.  In  1917  the  County  Wel- 
fare Association,  a  family  agency,  formed  a  children's  depart- 
ment, but  for  years  it  has  struggled  along  with  one  worker  and 
an  overwhelming  case  load.  The  transfer  of  its  work  to  the 
older  and  stronger  Children's  Aid  Society  will  extend  to  the 
county  and  its  several  municipalities  the  same  service  that  the 
Society  has  given  to  the  city  since  its  organization  in  1909. 

Work  for  Old  Hands 

/OCCUPATIONAL  therapy,  an  old  story  in  public  institu- 
^'  tions  in  New  York,  is  now  being  extended  into  private 
homes  for  the  aged.  The  Carnegie  Corporation  has  just  made 
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a  grant  of  $3600  to  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation to  carry  on  for  a  year  a  project  with  which  the  Welfare 
Council's  Section  on  Care  of  the  Aged  has  been  experimenting 
in  a  small  way.  The  experiment,  financed  by  board  members 
of  six  homes,  demonstrated  that  simple,  interesting  work  with- 
in their  capacity  to  do  or  to  learn  paid  substantial  dividends 
in  health,  happiness  and  satisfaction  to  the  old  people  in  in- 
stitutions. Articles  produced  were  marketable  and  their  sale 
provided  the  old  folk  with  a  little  spending  money  of  their  own. 
The  Carnegie  grant  will  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  while  a 
similar  amount,  guaranteed  by  the  six  boards  of  directors,  will 
cover  other  expenses.  It  is  hoped  that  within  a  year  a  plan  can 
be  developed  with  sheltered  workshops  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
operation  by  cooperative  purchasing  and  marketing,  or,  that 
plan  failing,  that  the  homes  themselves  will  be  able  to  raise  the 
full  amount  needed. 

Ends  and  Aims  of  Volunteers 

WHILE  volunteer  social  work  has  long  been  a  part  of 
the  program  of  every  Junior  League  it  has  developed 
more  or  less  locally  with  no  clearly  defined  general  policy. 
Under  pressure  of  recent  events,  with  social  agencies  clamoring 
for  service,  these  volunteer  activities  have  assumed  such  pro- 
portions that  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America 
has  formulated  a  statement  of  welfare  policy  and  has  made 
recommendations  on  activities  and  education  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  its  119  member  leagues  in  as  many  cities.  This  state- 
ment will,  it  is  believed,  clarify  the  understanding  of  social 
agencies  on  the  kinds  of  service  that  may  be  expected  from 
local  Junior  Leagues  and  will  speed  the  progress  of  the  organ- 
ization toward  its  objectives. 

The  fundamental  aims  of  the  welfare  program  of  every 
Junior  League  "shall  be  the  continued  education  of  its  mem- 
bership to  intelligent  citizenship  and  its  participation  in  ac- 
tivities adapted  to  community  need.  These  aims  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  concentration  on  a  main  League  project."  Under 
recommendations  on  activities  it  is  pointed  out  that  "one  of 
the  ultimate  objectives  of  volunter  service  should  be  to  qualify 
for  intelligent  board  membership  in  welfare  agencies."  To 
ensure  its  members  the  educational  benefits  of  their  volunteer 
work  Leagues  are  encouraged  to  develop  some  form  of  place- 
ment service  which  will  utilize  individual  interests  and  apti- 
tudes, will  raise  standards  of  work  done  by  volunteers  and 
improve  the  quality  of  work  offered  to  volunteers.  In  their 
own  projects  Leagues  are  encouraged  to  seek  professional 
advice  from  local  accredited  agencies  and  to  gear  their  ac- 
tivities into  the  whole  community  program.  Outlines  are  of- 
fered for  the  Provisional  Members  Course  in  welfare  educa- 
tion, for  special  training  courses  for  volunteers  and  for  general 
lectures  in  the  field  of  social  work.  Copies  of  the  statement 
may  be  secured  from  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues,  Hotel 
Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York. 

Negro  Children  of  Georgia 

THE  Georgia  Study  of  Negro  Child  Welfare  begun  in 
1926,  for  which  the  Rosenwald  Fund  made  a  yearly  grant 
of  five  thousand  dollars  matched  by  citizens  of  the  state,  has 
been  completed.  The  study  began  with  the  collection  of  in- 
formation on  all  agencies,  public  and  private,  which  included 
Negroes  in  their  programs,  and  with  an  intensive  case-work 
study  of  a  group  of  dependent  or  delinquent  children  in  institu- 
tions. In  1927  Louisa  de  B.  Fitz-Simons  assumed  direction 
and  set  going  a  series  of  city  and  rural  demonstrations  with 
which  all  sorts  of  agencies  collaborated.  In  Atlanta,  where  the 
Community  Chest  supplied  a  worker  for  a  year,  the  demon- 
stration developed  such  public  consciousness  of  the  need  for  a 
unified  program  for  Negro  children  that  a  new  organization, 
the  Child  Welfare  Association  of  Fulton  and  De  Kalb  Coun- 


ties, was  formed,  which  in  addition  to  its  own  job  has  filled 
in  many  gaps  in  the  whole  field.  In  Augusta,  where  the  demon- 
stration was  largely  confined  to  the  Richmond  County  Juvenile 
Court,  an  immediate  result  was  the  addition  of  a  Negro  pro- 
bation officer  to  the  staff.  The  rural  demonstrations  in  Houston 
and  Peach  Counties  was  concerned  with  school  attendance  and 
its  relation  to  family  life. 

Early  this  year  it  was  decided  to  tie  up  the  demonstrations 
to  the  program  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  failure  of  the  legislature  to  make  legal  provision  for  the 
placement  of  children  by  the  Department  will  slow  down  the 
continuing  results  of  the  study  but  private  effort  will,  it  is 
hoped,  enable  the  Department  to  perform  many  helpful  services. 

The  Rosenwald  study  brought  the  state  face  to  face  with 
serious  gaps  in  its  welfare  provisions.  There  is  only  one  insti- 
tution, the  Georgia  Training  School  for  Boys,  serving  the 
Negro  children  of  the  state  at  large.  There  is  no  provision 
for  delinquent  Negro  girls  nor  for  feebleminded  or  crippled 
Negro  children.  The  study  concludes  that  the  development 
of  social  work  for  Negro  children  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
work  for  white  children,  emphasizes  the  unprotected  situation 
of  Negro  children  whose  parents  are  both  employed  and  urges 
the  development  of  a  complete  Negro  child-health  program  and 
of  mental-hygiene  clinics  for  children  of  both  races. 

Christmas  Common  Sense 

/"CHRISTMAS  giving  in  St.  Paul  has  assumed  such  un- 
^<  wieldy  proportions  of  late  years  and  has  developed  so  many 
complications  for  social  work  that  the  Community  Chest  is 
experimenting  with  a  special  form  of  Christmas  Bureau  in  an 
effort  to  direct  and  conserve  the  money,  time  and  energy  that 
goes  into  the  annual  outpouring  of  public  generosity.  The 
Bureau  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  Christmas  giving  over  a 
period  of  three  years  made  by  Marie  R.  Owens,  president  of 
the  Santa  Claus  Club.  It  began  operating  on  November  15 
and  will  make  its  final  report  and  wind-up  on  January  I.  It 
has  a  full-time  secretary,  paid  by  the  Chest. 

The  Bureau  sets  up  a  central  Christmas  fund  for 
which  the  support  of  the  press  and  of  volunteer  groups 
and  individuals  is  sought.  This  fund  will  be  distributed 
among  Chest  and  non-Chest  agencies  for  Christmas  pur- 
poses only.  Gifts  in  kind  are  accepted  as  well  as  money 
and  are  allotted  to  appropriate  agencies  for  distribution 
among  their  clients.  As  in  previous  years  the  men 
of  the  Fire  Department  will  repair  all  used  toys  and 
furniture.  An  especial  effort  is  being  made  to  draw  in 
volunteer  groups  who  have  hitherto  been  unwilling  to 
work  with  any  single  agency.  Since  "the  desire  for 
publicity  prompts  many  programs,  even  those 
to  assist  the  unfortunate,"  the  cooperation 
of  the  newspapers  in  referring  all  proffered 
publicity  to  the  Bureau  is  especially  valuable. 

The  plan  takes  public  attitudes  and   preju- 
dices into  account  as  well  as  the  policies 
of   social   agencies.      In   its   workings    it     *^.«L 
will   not,   it    is   believed,    dam    up   gen- 
erosity but  will  open  new,   sound  chan- 
nels  for  its  expression   and 
will   strengthen   the   position 
of  the  Chest  as  a  coordinat- 
ing force  in  the  community. 


Courtesy  Visiting  Nurse 

Association,   Waterbury, 

Connecticut 
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Getting  Health  Home 

TT'S  easy  enough  to  put  health  on  the  air.  But  how  make 
-*•  sure  it  gets  through  the  door  as  well?  The  New  York 
City  Health  Department  tried  decorating  a  million  home- 
going  milk  bottles  with  collars  that  fitted  over  the  heads  and 
had  a  tag  below,  printed  like  a  postcard,  with  the  department's 
name  and  address  and  space  for  a  stamp  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  a  list  of  folders  on  sunlight,  food,  weight-reducing 
and  so  on,  to  be  checked  and  returned  if  one  wanted  the 
literature.  The  first  day  the  mail  brought  in  forty  thousand 
requests.  Since  last  May  about  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand report  cards  have  gone  home  each  month  accompanied 
by  a  timely  leaflet  for  parental  reading,  bearing  the  facsimile 
signature  of  the  commissioner  of  health  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  public  or  parochial  schools  as  the  case  might  be.  May 
mentioned  milk;  June,  a  healthy  vacation,  with  a  program 
for  one  day  suitable  for  all  seventy-eight;  October  reminded 
readers  that  colds  are  dangerous  and  told  how  to  avoid  them 
and  what  to  do  for  their  care.  The  epidemic  of  infantile 
paralysis  occasioned  a  simple  folder  of  facts  and  advice  to 
parents  in  an  edition  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies 
sent  out  in  response  to  the  requests  that  came  in  literally  by 
thousands  daily.  Another  leaflet  on  how  to  care  for  polio 
patients  went  to  all  parents  of  cases  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment, as  did  a  reprint  of  a  professional  article  on  muscle- 
training,  which  was  sent  also  to  school  teachers.  Thirty-page 
illustrated  pamphlets  on  The  Coming  Baby  and  The  Care 
of  Baby  have  been  sent  with  letters  to  all  the  physicians  of  the 
city  to  be  given  to  patients,  and  are  distributed  by  the  visiting 
nurses  as  well.  Most  recently  comes  a  similar  booklet,  gay 
in  green,  red  and  black,  on  Food — The  Teeth  and  Health, 
published  and  mailed  under  joint  authority  of  the  Departments 
of  Health  and  Education  to  all  parents  of  schoolchildren. 
In  the  past  five  months  the  Department  has  shot  out  some 
twelve  million  pieces  of  printed  matter,  but  more  important 
than  mere  quantity  is  its  belief  that  an  excellent  batting  aver- 
age has  made  home  runs. 

A  Vain  Offering  to  Hygeia 

IN  the  name  of  health  some  $2,500,000  a  year  is  wasted  or 
worse  on  school  ventilating  systems,  according  to  the  final 
report  of  the  New  York  Commission  on  Ventilation.  There  are 
still  twenty  states,  including  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  where  the  law  requires  an 
air  supply  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  mechanical  systems 
which  are  costly  and  in  some  cases  a  menace  to  health  because 
of  drafts  and  overheating.  For  the  average  school,  open- 
window  ventilation  is  far  more  effective.  The  objective  should 
be  maintenance  of  an  even  temperature,  without  drafts,  of  65° 
Fahrenheit  in  corridors,  gymnasiums  and  shops;  75°  in  swim- 
ming pools  and  adjacent  dressing  rooms,  and  68°  in  all  other 
occupied  rooms.  Avoidance  of  overheating  is  "of  primary  im- 


portance for  the  promotion  of  comfort  and  efficiency  and  the 
maintenance  of  resistance  against  disease,"  while  classrooms 
should  have  at  least  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
two  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupil.  This  concluding 
report  of  the  Ventilation  Commission  is  published  by  Teachers 
College,  New  York,  under  the  title  School  Ventilation,  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices.  Price  $i. 

Prepaid  Babies 

HpHE  Woman's  Hospital  in  Cleveland  has  joined  the  group 
•*•  of  hospitals  that  urge  prepayment  of  babies  by  providing 
a  flat  fee  for  maternity  service  in  the  wards,  on  which  partial 
payments  may  be  made  in  advance.  In  this  instance  the  fee  is 
$55  for  ten  days,  and  payments  of  $2  and  up  are  accepted. 
An  unusual  provision  is  that  the  patient's  own  physician  may 
care  for  her  if  he  will  reduce  his  fee  in  accordance  with  the 
hospital's  rates.  Physicians  are  asked  to  refer  patients  who 
cannot  pay  a  doctor's  fee  to  the  hospital,  which  will  work  out 
plans  to  meet  individual  needs. 

Cooperation  to  Keep  Teeth 

AT  a  recent  conference  of  dentists,  physicians  and  others, 
•**•  the  Indiana  State  Dental  Association  outlined  a  five-year 
program  to  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  state  board 
of  'health  in  the  schools,  including  education  for  parents,  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  and  examination  and  follow-up  in  all  the  grades. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  association  to  have  a  division  of  dental 
hygiene  established  in  the  State  Board  of  Health  under  the 
direction  of  a  qualified  dentist;  to  have  a  competent  dentist  on 
the  staff  of  every  hospital;  to  have  textbooks  include  sound 
information  on  raising  and  keeping  good  teeth;  to  have  dental 
information  included  in  teacher  training;  to  organize  state 
and  district  oral  hygiene  conferences  and  to  develop  leadership 
for  a  dental  health  program  in  every  county  of  the  state. 

The  Illinois  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  Illinois 
State  Dental  Society  have  worked  out  a  plan  for  a  community 
or  county  mouth  hygiene  program,  outlined  step  by  step  from 
organization  to  follow-up,  and  suggesting  pitfalls  and  possi- 
bilities. For  a  copy  address  the  Department  or  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association,  212  E.  Superior  St.,  Chicago. 

Taking  Health  to  Work 

rl~X)  enable  industrial  plants  with  one  hundred  to  five  hun- 
•*•  dred  employes  to  provide  health  supervision  at  a  reasonable 
expense  the  Philadelphia  Health  Council  and  Tuberculosis 
Committee  organizes  industrial  health  units  comprised  of  sev- 
eral plants  with  an  aggregate  force  of  one  thousand  workers, 
who  can  be  served  adequately  by  the  full  time  of  one  nurse 
and  part-time  industrial  physicians.  Visits  are  definitely  sched- 
uled each  week  at  each  plant  on  the  basis  of  not  less  than 
two  hours  of  the  nurse's  time  and  one  of  the  physician's  for 
each  hundred  employes.  The  services  include  physical  ex- 
aminations, advice  and  follow-up  on  their  results,  emergency 
treatment,  an  annual  sanitary  survey  of  the  plant  and  sanitary 
supervision,  health  education  and  instruction  in  first  aid.  The 
participating  plants  each  agree  to  equip  a  clinic  or  first-aid 
room  which  costs  from  $100  to  $400,  and  meet  the  cost  of 
medical  and  nursing  service,  which  is  $4.50  per  employe  per 
year,  payable  monthly.  The  Council  carries  the  cost  of  or- 
ganization, supervision,  first-aid  instruction  and  the  necessary 
blanks  as  a  part  of  its  work  in  education  and  promotion.  When 
a  unit  is  fully  organized  it  is  turned  over  to  the  participating 
establishments. 

During  five  years  trial  of  the  plan  the  Council's  expenditure 
of  $39,000  has  led  to  an  outlay  by  the  plants  of  a  little  more 
than  $104,000.  Four  units  have  been  turned  over  to  the  em- 
ployers, though  one  of  these  has  since  been  suspended  because 
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of  the  depression.  At  the  present  time  the  Health  Council 
is  carrying  two  units  with  about  twenty-three  hundred  em- 
ployes. The  hardest  part  of  the  job  is  to  sell  the  idea  to  the 
employer.  In  one  ten  months'  period  it  took  upwards  of  nine 
hundred  interviews  to  enlist  nineteen  firms  with  a  total  of 
four  thousand  employes,  but  the  Council  believes  that  the 
educational  and  other  results  fully  justified  the  effort. 

Educational  Nursing  Schools 

TLTAMPTON  INSTITUTE  has  opened  this  fall  a  collegiate 
•*•  •*•  school  of  nursing.  The  instructors  are  members  of  the 
college  faculty  and  entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  for 
the  college:  an  applicant  must  have  completed  a  highschool 
course  and  have  stood  in  the  upper  'half  of  her  class  in  scholar- 
ship. Supervised  work  at  Dixie  Hospital  and  the  Visiting 
Nurses  Association  of  Hampton  provides  practical  training, 
especially  for  public-health  work  and  rural  nursing,  hitherto 
not  available  to  Negro  girls  in  the  South.  Nina  D.  Gage,  for 
many  years  director  of  the  Hunan-Yale  School  of  Nursing 
in  China  and  recently  executive  director  of  the  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  is  the  director.  During  its  first  three 
years  the  new  school  is  to  be  financed  by  the  Julius  Rosenwald 
Fund,  which  also  has  provided  funds  for  reconstructing  Dixie 
Hospital,  a  neighboring  community  institution. 

In  California  the  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  Junior  Col- 
leges are  considering  plans  for  schools  of  nursing  in  connection 
with  hospitals  in  their  communities.  The  colleges  will  carry 
the  salaries  of  the  directors  and  instructors  of  nursing,  reliev- 
ing the  hospital  of  approximately  $6000  in  annual  costs.  The 
Junior  College  at  Pasadena  has  taken  over  the  salaries  of  two 
instructors  in  an  affiliated  nursing  school  and  also  provides 
instruction  in  the  basic  sciences. 

Santa  Claus's  Stickers 

/CHRISTMAS  seals  and  Christmas  labels  are  now  making 
^•^  their  annual  bow  for  public  support  to  fight  tuberculosis 
and  cancer.  This  year  they  need  help  more  than  ever.  Cancer 
is  still  on  the  upgrade,  with  the  highest  rate  ever  in  1930. 
Tuberculosis  is  down  but  not  yet  out.  Though  one  hardly 
thinks  of  it  as  a  "children's  disease,"  in  the  past  three  years  in 
Detroit,  for  example,  tuberculosis  killed  more  children  under 
five  than  did  diphtheria,  measles,  whooping-cough  or  scarlet 
fever.  Stamps  and  stickers  give  tuberculosis  and  cancer  socie- 
ties the  money  they  must  have  for  a  continuing  fight. 

Of  special  interest  to  social  as  well  as  health  workers  is 
a  study  of  relief  of  tuberculous  families  in  Syracuse  made 
by  the  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P.  at  the  request  of  local  groups, 
recently  published  by  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund.  A  repre- 
sentative sample  of  families 
who  had  not  received  relief 
showed  that  two  out  of 
thirty-six  definitely  required 
it,  while  for  nine  there  was 
definite  evidence  of  other 
social  maladjustment.  Of  a 
group  of  twenty-eight  repre- 
sentative families  who  had 
received  relief,  only  eight,  or 
30  per  cent,  were  found  to 
have  had  the  help  they  re- 
quired. The  rest  were  living 
on  incomes  from  10  to  40  per 
cent  below  conservative  needs. 
In  the  sixty-four  families 
there  were  nine  male  heads 
and  four  wives,  all  with 
active  tuberculosis,  at  work 


Effective  Facts 


A  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAM  IN  PARENTAL  SEX 
EDUCATION,  by  Chloe  Owings.  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
Price  50  cents.  Second  publication  in  the  series  reporting  five 
years'  research  in  social  hygiene  by  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Women's  Cooperative  Alliance. 

SURVEY  OF  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  AND  FACILITIES  IN 
MEMPHIS  AND  SHELBY  COUNTY,  TENNESSEE,  by  W.  P. 
Walker  and  Dorothy  F.  Holland.  Shelby  County  Tuberculosis 
Society,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Price  50  cents. 

GOOD  TEETH;  FIRST  AID;  THE  CONQUEST  OF  TYPHOID 
FEVER;  GOOD  HABITS  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  (mental 

hygiene).  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,   1  Madison  Ave., 
New   York  City.     On  request. 

Four  new,  popular,  illustrated  pamphlets,  the  last  pre- 
pared in  cooperation  with  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene. 

HEALTHY  TEETH;  YOUR  FRIEND  THE  HEALTH  OFFICER, 
by  Wilson  G.  Smillie,  M.D.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.  On  request. 

Concise,  interesting,   illustrated. 

HEALTH  TRENDS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  American 
Child  Health  Association,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Price  $1. 

New  edition  of  a  self-study  of  53  schools  with  bibli- 
ography up  to  date. 


during  the  period  studied — "clear  evidence  that  health  work 
and  relief  work  must  have  a  closer  coordination  in  order 
to  make  both  more  effective."  Relief-giving  was  found  to 
be  on  an  emergency  basis,  without  a  definite  plan,  which  is 
especially  necessary  during  a  chronic  condition  such  as  tubercu- 
losis. 


Food  in  Emergency 


CAREFUL  planning  and  quantity  purchasing  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Heckscher  Day  Nursery  of  Brooklyn  to  feed 
its  young  charges  from  August  3  till  October  3  at  an  average 
cost  of  a  fraction  over  thirteen  cents  a  day,  and  to  feed  them 
a  menu  considered  by  experts  as  excellent.  The  regime,  of 
course,  did  not  include  all  the  child's  food  for  the  day,  since 
breakfast  and  supper  were  eaten  at  home.  Details  in  the 
November  News  Letter  of  the  Association  of  Day  Nurseries 
of  New  York  City,  105  East  22  St.,  New  York. 

Under  the  heading  The  Emergency  Diet,  Nutrition  Notes, 
the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Nutrition  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
A.  I.  P.  C.  figures  that  the  "best  diet  we  have  been  able  to 
arrange  that  even  approximates  adequacy"  calls  for  $4.28  a 
week  for  a  family  of  three,  $1.25  more  for  each  additional  mem- 
ber. Grocery  orders  and  a  week's  menus  accompany  the  figures 
in  the  October  issue,  with  a  caution  that  it  is  offered  for  use 
when  $10  or  $15  a  week  must  cover  subsistence  and  should 

be   looked   upon   as   an   emer- 
gency diet  only. 

In  the  November  issue  of 
the  Child  Health  Bulletin, 
H.  C.  Sherman,  writing  on 
Emergency  Nutrition,  declares 
that  if  forced  below  reason- 
able standards  to  bare  essen- 
tials one  must  concentrate  on 
milk  and  its  products,  fruit 
and  or  vegetables,  and  bread 
and  other  cheap  sources  of 
calories.  The  lower  the  level 
of-  expenditure,  the  more  one 
must  forego  other  foods  and 
fall  back  on  bread  and  milk 
supplemented  by  a  little  of 
some  inexpensive  fruit  or 
vegetable  as  often  as  possible. 
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The  Foreign-Born  and  Education 

SOME  eight  hundred  individuals — teachers  of  the  foreign- 
born  in  public  and  private  schools,  students  in  training, 
and  workers  in  the  general  adult  educational  field,  visited  the 
exhibition  of  methods,  materials,  and  devices  for  teaching  the 
adult  foreign-born  which  was  held  in  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion building  in  New  York  City  for  two  weeks  in  October  and 
November.  The  exhibition  was  the  joint  work  of  the  Council 
on  Adult  Education  for  the  Foreign  Born  of  New  York  City 
and  the  Adult  Education  Bureau  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  It  was  organized  to  call  attention  to 
the  best  methods  by  which  the  adult  foreign-born  may  gain 
the  use  of  the  English  language  as  a  tool,  as  well  as  to  indicate 
the  possibilities  for  continuing  the  education  of  this  group  for 
the  general  enrichment  of  life.  It  brought  together  material 
from  ten  state  and  city  departments  of  adult  education,  in 
addition  to  over  one  hundred  charts  of  teaching  plans  and  de- 
vices specially  prepared;  exhibits  of  visual  material,  basic  texts 
and  supplementary  readers  (many  of  them  reviewed  by  ex- 
perienced teachers),  current  events,  health  and  travel  material, 
immigrant  backgrounds,  parent  education  and  other  subject 
matter  suitable  for  beginning  and  advanced  groups.  Possibili- 
ties of  continuing  the  education  of  the  latter  were  suggested 
by  exhibits  on  such  subjects  as  the  activities  of  student  associ- 
ations, cooperation  with  community  educational  agencies,  and 
the  stimulation  of  reading.  The  fact  that  according  to  the  1930 
census  there  are  341,345  foreign-born  illiterates  ten  years  of 
age  and  over  and  901,640  foreign-born  aliens  in  New  York 
State  indicates  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  teaching. 

This  showing  is  the  basis  for  a  permanent  exhibition.  It 
will  be  revised  continually  as  new  methods  and  ideas  supplant 
old  ones,  and  will  be  circulated  in  whole  or  part.  Plans  have 
already  been  made  to  exhibit  it  in  other  sections  of  New  York 
State.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Council 
on  Adult  Education  for  the  Foreign  Born,  1 12  East  19  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Philadelphia  Introspects 

"TS  there  a  need  for  a  larger  number  of  new  buildings?"  Thus 

-^-  the  opening  sentence  of  a 
pamphlet  written  by  Bern- 
ard J.  Newman  for  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  As- 
sociation (1600  Walnut 
Street).  Despite  the  preva- 
lent belief  that  there  has 
been  an  overproduction  of 
houses,  striking  material  is 
presented  in  this  4i-page 
pamphlet  to  back  up  Mr. 
Newman's  affirmative  an- 
swer. Not  alone  are  new 
dwellings  needed  but  there 
is  a  public  waiting  and  able 


to  "consume"  them.  Unoccupied  houses  there  may  be,  but 
Mr.  Newman  points  out  that  is  because  they  do  not  fit  the 
requirements  of  the  market.  This  market  is  the  wage-earning 
population  of  Philadelphia,  a  million  workers  gainfully  em- 
ployed and  inadequately  housed — several  months  ago  when  this 
study  was  made.  Analysis  of  the  absorption  figures  of  new 
construction  in  1930  in  spite  of  high  rents,  of  the  possibilities 
of  low-cost  construction  predicated  on  actual  experience,  of 
sale  price  range,  of  'buying-power  capacity,  of  vacancies,  tenant 
mobility,  population  changes  all  indicate  the  location  of  this 
market  for  dwellings.  Merely  building  new  houses,  however, 
without  considering  these  factors  or  the  financial  ability  of  the 
self-supporting  group  who  need  them  most  will  not  solve  the 
housing  problem ;  it  will  only  complicate  it  and  insure  the 
continuance  of  the  hit-and-miss  policy  of  the  past.  Builders 
and  others  concerned  have  failed  to  analyze  the  problem  prop- 
erly, says  Mr.  Newman.  This  lack  of  scientific  data  he  asserts 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  dilemma  today,  and 
not  the  present  depression  and  tightening  of  money.  A  study 
of  the  needs  and  potentialities  of  the  population  should  lead 
to  a  constructive  building  program.  Parenthetically  this  pro- 
gram must  be  based  on  a  revamped  financial  program.  Thus 
he  believes  the  population  can  'be  decently  housed  and  the  build- 
ing industry  revived  in  Philadelphia.  And  elsewhere,  we  add. 


T! 


Dawn  on  the  East  Side 

HE  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  is  rejoicing.  The 
first  step  looking  toward  its  reclamation  has  been  taken. 
On  October  21,  the  Board  of  Estimate  approved  the  map  and 
plans  submitted  by  Borough  President  Levy  for  the  construc- 
tion of  East  River  Drive  to  skirt  the  waterfront  between  Grand 
and  East  Fourteenth  Streets.  A  120-foot  boulevard  is  to  ex- 
tend to  East  Eleventh  Street  while  from  Eleventh  to  Four- 
teenth Streets— where  there  are  at  present  public  utility  im- 
provements that  can  not  be  easily  removed — this  thoroughfare 
is  to  be  extended  as  an  8o-foot  street.  A  marginal  street, 
wharf  or  place,  will  be  laid  out  between  the  new  drive  and 
the  United  States  bulkhead  to  provide  for  other  certain  nec- 
essary continued  commercial  uses  of  the  waterfront  area.  A 
6o-foot  driveway  will  take  care  of  six  lanes  of  traffic  and  will 
be  screened  from  the  marginal  street  by  a  park  strip  30  feet 
wide  planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  Adjacent  to  the  boule- 
vard the  plan  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  public  park  as  far  as 
Stanton  Street.  Thus  th*  "enemy's"  first  line  has  been  shat- 
tered (see  Survey  Graphic,  March  I,  1931,  page  584).  For 
the  plan  for  this  new  waterfront  traffic  thoroughfare,  so  im- 
portant to  the  city  at  large,  obviously  takes  into  special  con- 
sideration the  needs  of  the  Lower  East  Side.  As  City  Plan- 
ning Commissioner  Sullivan  points  out  it  can  be  easily  incorpo- 
rated in  the  comprehensive  plans  now  being  studied  and  de- 
veloped by  the  department  of  city  planning  with  a  view  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  entire  district.  New  zoning  regulation* 
at  present  being  considered  whereby  a  large  section  adjacent 
to  the  drive  will  be  converted  from  an  unrestricted  to  a  resi- 
dence district  are  a  vital  element  of  the  East  River  Plan 

in  order  that  objectional  use* 
may  be  prohibited  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  drive  and 
proper  safeguards  for  a  resi- 
dential area  may  be  provided. 


Twenty  Millions 
for  Reforestation 

"M"EW  YORK  STATE 
*  '  voted  in  no  uncertain 
terms  on  November  3  to  pass 
Amendment  No.  3  authoriz- 
ing the  acquisition  by  the 
state  of  lands  outside  the 


Courtesy    City    Affairs    Committee    of 


York 
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Adirondack  and  Castkill  parks  for  reforestation,  the  pro- 
tection and  management  of  forests  thereon  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  tree  nurseries,  twenty  million  dollars  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  legislature  over  a  period  of  eleven  years  for 
these  purposes.  Much  bitter  debate  preceded  the  voters' 
decision.  Governor  Roosevelt  was  the  ardent  champion  of  the 
amendment  while  ex-Governor  Smith  expressed  his  hostility 
in  equally  emphatic  language,  claiming  that  it  constitutes  a 
subsidy  to  the  commercial  lumber  interests  in  the  vicinity  and 
that  in  view  of  the  present  economic  situation  it  adds  an  un- 
necessary burden  on  taxpayers.  Furthermore  to  make  such  an 
annual  appropriation  mandatory,  regardless  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  experiment,  according  to  Mr.  Smith  is  an  un- 
heard of  and  unwarranted  legislative  procedure.  In  his  opinion 
reforestation  is  most  needed  within  the  present  park  areas. 
Governor  Roosevelt  and  his  supporters,  on  the  other  hand, 
urged  its  ratification  claiming  that  it  will  eventually  put  a 
million  acres  of  abandoned  farm  land  into  profitable  use,  that 
the  conversion  of  this  idle  land  into  forest  plantations  will 
promote  the  state's  accepted  conservation  program,  assist  in 
preventing  soil  erosion  and  floods,  and  protect  water  supplies. 
The  situation  as  summed  up  by  the  Citizens  Union,  a  non- 
partisan,  nonpolitical  organization,  in  its  advice  to  voters  before 
election  is  significant:  "As  a  conservation  measure  its  impor- 
tance can  hardly  <be  overestimated.  ...  Its  shortcomings  can  be 
met  by  supplementary  legislation.  The  important  thing  at  the 
moment  is  to  take  the  step  ahead  proposed  by  the  legislature." 

International  Recreation 

O  ECREATION  workers  of  the  world  are  among  those  who 
*•*•  realize  the  dependence  of  one  country  on  another,  at 
least  as  far  as  taking  advantage  of  each  other's  experiences  in 
a  given  field  is  concerned.  Evidence  of  this  is  contained  in  the 
announcement  of  the  first  International  Recreation  Congress, 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  Los  Angeles,  July  23-29.  According 
to  the  National  Recreation  Association  which  is  sponsoring  the 
congress,  suggestions  from  many  countries  that  an  opportunity 
for  an  international  exchange  in  problems  of  recreation  would 
be  mutually  helpful  led  it  to  take  the  responsibility  for  organ- 
izing such  a  meeting.  In  addition  to  providing  a  means  for  ex- 
change of  information,  the  objectives  of  the  congress  are  to 
build  interest  and  support  for  the  movements  in  all  countries 
and  to  provide  further  means  of  developing  international 
good-will.  Thus  far  nearly  fifty  delegates  from  twenty-two 
countries  have  definitely  signified  their  intention  of  attending, 
while  sixty  others  from  thirty-three  countries  are  listed  as 
prospective  delegates.  The  time  and  place  of  meeting  has  been 
set  to  accord  with  the  Olympic  Games,  as  this  occasion  will 
probably  bring  together  representatives  from  many  countries 
who  have  a  special  interest  in  the  general  field  of  community 
recreation.  An  International  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 
a  distinguished  group  of  men  and  women  headed  by  President 
Hoover  as  honorary  president  is  being  formed.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  A.  E.  Rivers,  administrative 
secretary,  International  Recreation  Congress.  315  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Little  Red  Schoolhouse—  1931  Model 


community  centers  excel  the  modern  school  building 
in  variety  of  equipment  suitable  for  use  for  community  or 
neighborhood  recreational  purposes.  Many  cities  that  could 
not  afford  a  separate  recreational  center  boast  such  school  build- 
ings. The  use  of  these  buildings  after  school  hours  would 
double  their  usefulness  to  the  community  at  a  very  small  ad- 
ditional financial  cost.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind  the  recre- 
ation division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  set  about  some  two  years  ago  to  induce  the  Board  of 
Education  to  allow  its  various  groups  to  use  the  city  highschool 


and  three  junior  highschool  buildings  after  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  without  charge.  Previous  to  1929  gymnasiums  and 
auditoriums  in  the  buildings  had  been  available  at  rates  ranging 
from  $7.50  to  $50  a  night,  charges  which  however  did  not  en- 
courage the  organization  of  activities  on  a  large  scale. 

After  a  long  struggle,  for  it  was  not  easy  to  overcome  the 
general  feeling  that  school  buildings  should  be  used  without 
charge  only  for  regular  school  purposes,  the  division  was  suc- 
cessful in  its  efforts.  Since  the  change  in  policy  the  use  of  the 
buildings  by  the  general  public  has  increased  sevenfold.  In 
1930,  sixty-nine  different  organizations  met  there  317  times; 
18,065  people  participated  in  various  activities  while  24,400 
were  spectators.  According  to  the  city's  director  of  recreation 
the  demand  this  year  is  twice  as  great,  due  as  he  puts  it,  prob- 
ably to  the  fact  that  people  have  more  leisure  and  are  looking 
for  inexpensive  recreation.  The  comment  of  one  enthusiastic 
— childless— member  of  the  volley-ball  league  organized  by  the 
recreation  division  that  this  is  the  first  direct  return  he  hat 
received  from  his  school-tax  money  is  interesting. 


Pamphlets  in  Brief 

A  TABULATION  OF  CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSIONS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Lester  G.  Chase.  Published  by  Di- 
vision of  Building  and  Housing,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  786  official  municipal  planning  commissions  are 
listed  according  to  states.  In  every  case  information  is 
given  as  to  the  number  of  members,  number  appointed, 
number  serving  ex-officio,  terms  of  office,  and  titles  of 
executive  officers. 

SURVEY  OF  CITY  PLANNING  AND  RELATED  LAWS  IN 
1930.  Same  authorship. 

THIS  report  contains  citations  to  all  the  planning  legis- 
lation enacted  in  the  United  States  during  1930  and  a 
revised  summary  of  all  general  and  special  enabling  acts 
now  in  effect  in  the  states.  It  briefly  describes  the  city 
and  regional  planning  enabling  acts  passed  by  Kentucky, 
New  Jersey  and  Virginia  and  the  standard  city  planning 
enabling  act  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

REPORT    OF    THE    WESTCHESTER    COUNTY    PARK    COM- 

MISSION,   1931. 

THE  ninth  annual  report  of  the  now  famous  commission, 
beautifully  illustrated.  It  contains  information  regarding 
the  constantly  increasing  projects,  which  include  17,254 
acres  of  land  in  parks  and  parkways  in  Westchester 
County  and  160  miles  of  traffic  parkways.  In  1930  the 
income  of  $1,757,082  from  concessions  and  special  recre- 
ation features  overbalanced  operating  and  maintenance 
expenses  of  $1,732,864  by  an  ample  margin.  An  estimated 
total  of  6,800,000  visitors  enjoyed  the  recreational  fa- 
cilities of  the  system  in  1930. 


WHY  DO  YpU  LIVE  IN  AN  APARTMENT?  by  S.  James  Her- 
man.     Published   by   the   Michigan   Housing  Association,   Detroit. 

A  STUDY  based  on  material  obtained  from  the  answers 
to  some  thirteen  hundred  questionnaires  circulated  by 
four  hundred  women  students  of  the  Detroit  Teachers' 
College.  The  author  concludes  that  the  morals  and 
spiritual  life  of  American  families  forced  against  their 
desires  by  economic  necessity  to  abandon  the  single  home- 
stead is  suffering  irrevocably  as  a  result.  Even  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  his  conclusion  or  obvious  remedy  will 
find  much  interesting  data  here  assembled. 
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Dollar  Weights  and  Counterweights 

rT~*HE  past  month  has  been  remarkable  for  the  outpouring 
*•  of  funds  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  emergency  un- 
employment relief  committees.  The  giving  is  magnificent, 
especially  when  these  emergency  millions  are  added  to  the 
millions  raised  directly  by  the  established  philanthropic  agen- 
cies. But  as  weights  in  the  balance  of  the  total  industrial 
situation,  these  millions — $12,000,000  in  New  York  City  at 
this  writing  against  a  goal  of  $18,000,000,  for  example — are 
insignificant  in  contrast  with  the  totals  that  are  involved  in 
such  industrial  negotiations  as  those  between  the  nine  railroad 
presidents  and  the  executives  of  the  railroad  unions  which 
began  on  November  19.  The  railroad  presidents  are  reported 
as  seeking  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  railroad  wages.  This 
is  in  line  with  a  recommendation  of  November  9  by  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association  at  its  Atlantic  City  Convention.  "A 
10  per  cent  reduction  in  railroad  wages  and  salaries  would  add 
approximately  $250,000,000  to  railroad  net  earnings,"  the 
bankers  believe.  This  would  be  in  addition  to  the  overhead 
saved  to  the  railroads  by  the  reduction  of  their  labor  force. 
Testifying  before  a  Senate  Committee  in  Washington  early  in 
November,  D.  B.  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association,  stated  that  750,000  railroad  workers 
had  lost  their  jobs  since  the  peak  of  employment  in  that  in- 
dustry. The  wages  of  750,000  workers  for  a  year  would 
probably  run  well  beyond  a  half  billion  dollars.  Such  figures 
give  a  rough  indication  of  the  relative  size  of  the  weights  and 
counterweights  in  the  scale  of  industrial  employment  and  un- 
employment relief. 

Social  Planning  in  Action 

/TVHE  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  created  by  the 
•*•  State  of  California  in  1927  has  just  published  its  first 
biennial  report.  The  six  divisions  which  compose  the  depart- 
ment cover  industrial  accidents  and  safety,  labor  statistics, 
law  enforcement,  state  employment  agencies,  housing  and 
sanitation,  and  industrial  fire  safety.  Everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  gauging  the  progress  of  constructive  social  planning 
and  administration  in  a  great  state  will  find  this  record  im- 
mensely stimulating.  In  view  of  the  bogey  of  governmental 
incompetence  and  political  manipulation  that  has  been  paraded 
to  drums  by  the  opponents  of  public  unemployment  insurance 
the  record  of  the  State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund  is  par- 
ticularly interesting.  As  a  part  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion and  Safety  Laws,  the  legislature  "had  in  mind  the  necessity 
for  a  carrier  that,  while  competing  fairly  with  the  other  carriers, 
would  furnish  insurance  to  employers  at  cost."  The  business 
of  the  state  fund  has  steadily  grown.  The  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  originally  advanced  by  the  state  as  "working 
capital"  was  returned  with  interest  after  the  first  year.  Com- 
pensation insurance  rates  as  promulgated  by  the  state  insurance 
commissioner  are  so  made  that  59.4  per  cent  of  the  premiums 
go  to  pay  compensation  and  medical  losses  and  the  balance  of 
40.6  per  cent  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  operation.  As 


the  Fund's  operating  expenses  have  averaged  less  than  15  per 
cent  of  its  premium  income,  the  difference  between  this  and 
40.6  per  cent  in  the  rates,  plus  interest  earnings  on  reserves 
and  catastrophe  surplus,  are  available  for  distribution  to  policy- 
holders  as  dividends.  Approximately  thirty  thousand  employers 
are  Fund  policyholders  at  the  present  time,  representing  one 
third  of  the  insurance  written  by  the  sixty  compensation  insur- 
ance carriers  in  California. 


Safety  First 


'TpHE  drift  of  opinion  among  the  small-income  group  of  the 
•*-  nation,  which  includes  large  numbers  of  wage-earners  and 
which  is  likely  to  have  a  strong  bearing  upon  social  legislation 
as  it  affects  the  custody  and  administration  of  funds  reserved 
against  unemployment  and  related  forms  of  economic  disability, 
is  indicated  by  the  latest  report  of  the  Postal  Savings  System 
of  the  U.  S.  Postoffice  Department.  On  October  31  deposits 
reached  a  new  record  of  $527,130,130.  This  is  a  gain  of  about 
$67,000,000  from  September,  the  greatest  gain  ever  registered 
in  one  month.  The  Postal  Savings  System  pays  only  2  per  cent 
on  deposits  as  compared  with  the  usual  rate  of  4  per  cent  paid 
on  savings  deposits  by  banks.  On  the  same  day  on  which  this 
report  of  the  Postoffice  appeared  in  the  press,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  announced  that  512  banks  had  suspended  dur- 
ing October,  involving  deposits  of  $566,686,000, — also  a 
record  for  such  a  period  in  this  country.  Such  facts,  like  the 
facts  about  the  administration  of  such  funds  as  that  of  the 
California  State  Compensation  Insurance  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  are  effective  educators  of  public  opinion 
among  that  great  group  to  whom  security  means  more  than 
the  difference  of  a  point  or  two  in  the  interest  rate. 

Hunger  in  the  Coal  Fields 

'T'HERE  is  a  real  danger  that  the  current  appeal  of  the 
*•  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  in  behalf  of  starving 
families  in  the  distraught  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  will  receive  far  less  than  its  due  share  of  attention. 
The  "new  crisis"  which  has  developed  in  these  bituminous 
coal  fields  is  only  to  a  minor  degree  the  result  of  labor  contro- 
versy. Shrinkage  in  the  market  demand  for  bituminous  coal 
has  aggravated  the  longstanding  results  of  too  many  mines 
and  too  many  miners  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Friends'  Com- 
mittee finds  that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  miners 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work  permanently.  Although  the 
Friends  initially  limited  their  work  to  the  most  needy  mine 
communities  in  seven  counties  in  West  Virginia  and  four  in 
Kentucky  their  most  recent  appeal  gives  twenty-five  thousand 
as  the  minimum  estimate  of  children  alone  who  will  need  their 
care  this  winter.  Thousands  of  adults  face  actual  starvation 
unless  the  Friends  can  find  means  to  rescue  them.  New  or 
used  clothing  for  all  ages,  with  special  emphasis  on  boys'  cloth- 
ing and  children's  shoes,  will  be  welcomed.  All  shipments  must 
be  sent  prepaid.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Friends  were 
urged  to  join  this  characteristically  Samaritan  enterprise  by 
the  federal  Children's  Bureau  and  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment.  The  address  of  the  Coal  Relief  Section  of 
the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  is  2O  South  Twelfth 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Labor  Standards  Set  by  Law 

E  establishment  of  labor  standards,  in  a  world  of  inter- 
national  economic  cooperation  and  competition,  transcends 
not  only  the  powers  of  individual  industries  within  given  coun- 
tries, but  also  the  powers  of  individual  nations.  The  ability  of 
any  nation  to  establish  and  maintain  high  and  rising  standards 
depends  increasingly  upon  the  diffusion  of  comparable  or  identical 
standards  throughout  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world.  Alice 
S.  Cheyney  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the  International  Labor 
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Organization,  in  collaboration  with  the  Geneva  Research  In- 
formation Committee,  has  completed  a  study  of  International 
i    Labor  Standards   and  American   Legislation,    (Vol.  II,   No   8, 

!  Geneva  Special  Studies,  price  50  cents).  For  the  past  ten 
years,  Miss  Cheyney  points  out,  three  quarters  of  the  nations 
]  of  the  world  have  been  cooperating  in  efforts  to  stabilize  em- 
j  ployment  conditions,  abolish  abuses  and  increase  opportunity 
(  for  their  workers,  "because  it  is  difficult  for  one  country  to 
require  of  its  industries  anything  not  required  of  the  compet- 
ing industries  of  other  countries."  A  group  of  nations,  includ- 
ing all  the  industrial  peoples  except  those  of  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  have  been  attempting  to  meet  the  problem  in  joint 
action  by  agreement  among  competitors.  There  are  now  in 
existence  thirty-one  treaties  which  have  received  an  aggregate 
of  more  than  four  hundred  ratifications.  Miss  Cheyney  has 
made  a  remarkably  complete,  vivid  and  dramatic  analysis  of 
American  labor  legislation  against  the  background  of  these 
international  treaties.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  the 
times,  this  study  is  a  heartening  revelation  of  constructive  forces 
quietly  at  work  in  building  the  framework  of  a  new  and  finer 
industrial  civilization.  Miss  Cheyney's  maps  and  charts  make 
it  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  just  where  the  United  States  stands 
in  the  matter  of  labor  legislation  individually  and  in  comparison 
with  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world. 


Industry's  Code 


forces  than  those  of  legislation  are  at  work  in  the 
development  of  labor  and  industrial  standards  from  a 
social  point-of-view.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Morris 
Llewellyn  Cooke,  the  Industrial  Code  Committee  of  the  Taylor 
Society  has  published  a  tentative  draft  of  a  proposed  Industrial 
Employment  Code  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice  of 
the  "top  half  of  American  industry."  The  code,  Mr.  Cooke 
explains,  is  really  a  child  of  the  Great  War.  "Late  in  1917," 
he  recalls,  "it  was  suggested  to  General  Crozier  that  as  his 
department,  the  Ordnance  Department,  was  buying  great 
quantities  of  goods  it  would  be  well  to  provide  the  conditions 
under  which  these  goods  were  to  be  manufactured."  The  result 
was  the  famous  General  Order  No.  13  which  fixed  the  labor 
conditions  under  which  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  were 
produced.  Mr.  Cooke  particularly  acknowledges  the  part 
taken  by  Mary  van  Kleeck  in  formulating  Order  No.  13.  The 
present  draft  Code,  while  rooting  back  to  the  days  of  the  War, 
represents  the  continuing  thought,  research  and  patient  labor 
of  an  unusually  able  group  of  men  and  women  over  a  period 
of  years.  Its  formulation  of  standards  affecting  such  funda- 
mental matters  as  wages  and  earnings,  security  of  employment, 
personnel  administration,  employes'  group  relationships,  repre- 
sents the  most  advanced  thinking  as  well  as  the  best  practice 
among  the  industrial  executives  of  America.  Coming  from  an 
oranization  of  the  conservative  reputation  of  the  Taylor  Society, 
the  declaration  that  "any  condition  of  the  work  contract  bind- 
ing the  workman  not  to  join  an  independent  (standard)  labor 
union  is  to  be  deprecated,"  is  impressive.  Every  important 
issue  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations  is  approached  in  the 
same  open-minded  and  genuinely  social  spirit.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  Mr.  Cooke  had  more  than  his  immediate  audience 
in  mind  when,  in  presenting  the  Code  to  a  round  table  meet- 
ing of  the  Taylor  Society,  he  said:  "The  Committee  is  on  its 
knees  begging  you  and  anybody  else  to  give  us  any  ideas  as 
to  how  this  instrument  can  be  made  to  represent  the  best 
practice  in  American  industry." 

A  New  Job  for  Negroes 

f  I  ^HE  National  Urban  League  announces  that  through  its 
•*•  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  it  is  attempting  to  get 
information  on  the  special  effects  of  the  present  crisis  upon 
the  employment  of  Negroes.  Its  most  recent  bulletin  begins 
hopefully  with  the  ancient  adage  that  it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
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blows  nobody  good.  While  large  hotels  in  certain  cities  are 
replacing  Negro  waiters  who  have  long  been  in  their  service 
with  white  waitresses  and  department  stores  here  and  there 
are  substituting  white  porters  for  black,  the  telephone  com- 
panies in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Los  Angeles  have  been  employ- 
ing Negroes  to  solicit  'business  among  members  of  their  own 
race.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  how  such  a  business 
drive,  if  successful,  will  affect  the  balance  of  effective 
employment. 

A.  F.  of  L.  Reasoning 

T7DITORIAL  comment  indicated  that  the  press  of  the 
-*--/  country  was  widely  reassured  by  the  recent  action  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  rejecting  all  proposals  which 
would  have  committed  the  Federation  to  the  advocacy  of 
compulsory  unemployment  insurance  by  state  or  federal  legisla- 
tion. President  Green,  closing  the  debate  on  the  question, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "ultimately  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
place  where  some  form  of  permanent  relief  protection  must 
be  demanded  by  our  movement."  He  believed  that  the  Amer- 
ican movement  was  "traveling  rapidly  toward  that  point." 
Moreover,  he  very  emphatically  dissented  from  the  common 
hostility  to  British  unemployment  insurance.  "Of  course  it 
[unemployment  insurance]  works,  and  it  works  successfully, 
and  I  commend  the  British  workers  for  the  splendid  work  they 
have  done."  Why  then  was  he  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  un- 
employment insurance  in  the  United  States?  Because  here 
the  trade  unions  are  weak  while  in  Great  Britain  they  are 
strong.  Unemployment  insurance  involves  registration  at  an 
employment  exchange.  If  a  man  in  Great  Britain  calls  for  his 
insurance  benefit  and  the  exchange  has  a  job  for  him,  "the 
probabilities  are  that  they  found  it  for  him  in  a  union-estab- 
lishment." In  the  United  States,  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
job  would  be  in  a  non-union  plant.  "That  to  me,"  President 
Green  said,  "seems  an  unfair  position  to  place  a  union  man  in 
in  the  United  States  of  America."  "Let  us  build  our  union 
first,"  he  declared,  "and  then  think  about  coming  forward  along 
more  progressive  social  justice  lines." 

Amalgamated  Experience 

TN  contrast  with  President  Green's  argument  is  the  testimony 
*•  of  President  Sidney  Hillman  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  given  on  November  3  before  the  U.  S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures  at  a  public  hearing  on  Senator  La- 
Follette's  bill  to  establish  an  economic  council.  Mr.  Hillman 
spoke  as  the  chief  executive  of  a  trade  union  which  for  decades 
has  dominated  a  great  industry  so  far  as  labor  standards  are 
concerned.  Since  1920  the  union,  in  cooperation  with  the  em- 
ployers, has  been  developing  and  administering  what  is  probably 
the  most  effective  system  of  unemployment  insurance  in  Ithe 
United  States.  The  unemployment  insurance  fund  was  first 
set  up  in  Chicago  because  of  the  well  organized  state  of  the 
industry  there.  Since  1924,  the  fund  has  paid  out  to  some 
twenty  thousand  workers  close  to  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  in  unemployment  insurance.  Here  as  everywhere,  em- 
ployment exchanges  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system.  There  has  never  been  a  question 
of  sending  an  unemployed  worker  to  a  non-union  shop.  But 
the  experience  of  the  men's  clothing  industry  has  demonstrated 
that  no  industry  can  meet  a  great  social  problem  alone.  Shifts 
in  the  market,  technological  changes  and  other  forces  over 
which  no  single  industrial  group  can  exercise  adequate  control, 
are  always  carrying  considerable  numbers  of  workers  beyond 
the  securities  set  up  by  any  one  industry.  Unemployment  has 
come  to  be  an  inter-industrial,  that  is  a  community  problem. 
"It  is  impossible,"  President  Hillman  concludes  on  the  basis 
of  a  unique  and  thoroughgoing  experiment,  "for  industry  to 
inaugurate  a  plan  by  and  of  itself ;  the  only  power  that  can 
put  it  into  effect  is  governmental  action." 


Unemployment 


Public  Works  for  Philadelphia 

\  PROGRAM  for  stabilizing  employment  in  Philadelphia 
*•  through  long-range  planning  of  municipal  improvement 
projects  is  developed  in  the  study  made  by  William  N.  Loucks 
and  published  late  last  month  as  Research  Study  XV  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  report  is  a  part  of  the  research  into  causes 
of  unemployment  and  ways  of  meeting  it  being  directed  by 
Joseph  H.  Willits,  head  of  the  research  division  of  the  Per- 
manent Committee  on  Unemployment  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (see  The  Survey,  February  I,  1930, 
page  507).  The  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  for- 
mally endorsed  the  principle  of  long-range  planning  of  public 
works  for  the  city  and  has  undertaken  to  cooperate  with  the 
committee  in  exploring  and  developing  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  program.  Professor  Loucks,  in  his  study,  outlines 
six  steps  in  municipal  administration  which  Philadelphia  must 
take  if  it  is  to  stabilize  employment  through  public  works: 
set  up  a  comprehensive,  authoritative  plan  for  future  municipal 
developments;  a  long-run  program  of  financing  coordinated 
with  this  plan;  "recover  and  find  ways  of  resolutely  preserving 
a  much  larger  unencumbered  margin  of  borrowing  capacity  than 
it  now  has";  make  funds  quickly  available  to  finance  projects 
started  on  short  notice;  simplify  the  procedure  of  planning, 
authorizing  and  putting  municipal  improvements  under  con- 
tract; shorten  the  procedure  of  acquiring  title  to  property 
needed  in  improvement  work. 

Detroit  Tries  Again 

TN  an  effort  to  bring  order  into  the  confused  and  constantly 
•*•  changing  relief  situation  in  Detroit  the  Community  Union 
has  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  Relief  Council,  headed 
by  Stuart  A.  Queen,  to  attempt  to  coordinate  the  work  of  all 
agencies,  public  and  private,  in  the  field  of  family  and  relief 
service.  Similar  committees  have  operated  successfully  in  other 
cities,  but  Detroit's  situation  is  difficult  and  the  new  Council, 
while  it  has  promises  of  cooperation  on  every  hand,  is  not  mak- 
ing any  claims  in  advance  of  accomplishments.  Detroit's  sit- 
uation is  not  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  its  Community  Fund 
fell  $600,000  short  of  its  goal  and  that  Mayor  Murphy's  effort 
to  raise  $9,000,000  from  private  sources  to  meet  Senator 
Couzens"  offered  $1,000,000  was  unsuccessful.  A  quiet  effort 
is  now  being  made  under  the  leadership  of  William  J.  Norton 
to  raise  $3,200,000  for  relief.  Meantime  the  Fire  Department 
has  gone  into  action  and  is  offering  at  every  firehouse  in  the 
city,  a  hot  meal  to  every  hungry  person  who  asks  for  it. 

A  Mounting  Need 

BASED  on  the  sharp  drop  in  employment,  payrolls  and  aver- 
age wages  in  New  York  in  October,  the  last  month  for 
which  figures  are  available,  Frances  Perkins,  state  industrial 
commissioner,  recently  urged  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  bill 
"for  a  complete,  well  supported  federal-state  employment  serv- 
ice," adding, 

In  this  state  we  expect  and  hope  to  receive  increased  appro- 
priations from  the  next  legislature  for  the  development  of  our  state 
public  employment  bureau,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  that 
appropriation  with  effective  work. 

The  latest  New  York  figures  show  a  decrease  of  3.3  per  cent 
in  employment,  exceeding  any  month-to-month  drop  this  year. 


Using  1925-27  as  100,  the  index  has  now  fallen  to  71.3.  At  the 
same  time  the  index  of  payrolls  declined  6  per  cent  to  62.7, 
the  1916  figure,  and  average  weekly  earnings  dropped  86  cents 
to  $25.30,  the  1922  level. 

The  value  of  an  effective  system  of  public  employment  offices 
in  giving  an  accurate  picture  of  employment  conditions  as  well 
as  in  connecting  men  and  jobs  is  shown  by  a  recent  report.  The 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  in  its  Special  Bulletin  No.  33,  attempts  to  an- 
swer the  question,  How  Many  Are  Jobless  in  Pennsylvania? 
The  figure  arrived  at,  918,768,  or  24.7  of  the  working  popula- 
tion, is  frankly  an  estimate,  arrived  at  by  ingenious  but  very 
laborious  statistical  methods.  The  report  adds, 

No  allowance  has  been  made  in  this  estimate  for  the  probable  5 
per  cent  "normally"  unemployed,  nor  for  those  unemployed  due  to 
cyclical  and  seasonal  movements  of  industry  and  to  technological 
changes.  These  factors  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  interpreting  the 
unemployment  figures. 

Federal  Aid  in  Canada 

CANADA  is  floating  a  loan  of  approximately  $125,000,000 
for  a  program  of  unemployment  relief  to  include  road- 
building,  public  improvements  and  direct  relief.  Each  pro- 
vincial government  will  decide  in  what  form  relief  will  be  or- 
ganized in  its  own  territory.  In  some  western  districts  unmar- 
ried, unemployed  men  will  be  gathered  into  national  camps  and 
put  to  work  clearing  land  at  a  weekly  wage  of  $7.40  in  addition 
to  maintenance.  Ontario  is  organizing  seventy  construction 
camps  for  men  who  will  work  on  the  new  national  highway. 
In  settled  communities  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  and 
the  laying  of  new  sewers  are  major  projects. 

In  meeting  direct  relief  needs  the  national  government  co- 
operates with  the  provincial  and  municipal  governments,  each 
contributing  a  third  of  the  amount  agreed  upon,  but  this  rule 
will  be  waived  in  certain  districts  where  local  treasuries  are 
exhausted  and  where  continued  drought  has  occasioned  repeated 
crop  failures.  Southern  Saskatchewan,  where  a  three-year 
drought  has  brought  acute  suffering  to  175,000  people,  will,  it 
is  said,  be  allotted  $10,000,000  of  the  relief  fund. 

A  Case  Against  Wage-Relief 

/CLEVELAND,  after  its  hectic  experience  last  winter  with 
^  work-relief  or,  as  Ralph  Hurlin,  statistician  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  now  calls  it,  wage-relief,  wants  no  more  of  it. 
Cleveland  borrowed  and  spent  $950,000  in  the  form  of  wages  at 
sixty  cents  an  hour,  the  work  being  distributed  among  fourteen 
thousand  men.  Of  the  whole  sum  $575,000  was  spent  in  the 
parks,  90  per  cent  of  it  for  common  labor,  and  $375,000  in 
street  repairs,  50  per  cent  of  it  for  labor.  So  thin  was  the 
work  spread  and  so  involved  was  its  administration  that  as 
a  means  of  reducing  direct  relief,  or  "outright  relief"  as  Mr. 
Hurlin  dubs  it,  it  was  entirely  ineffective.  Competent  observers 
claim  that  even  if  wage-relief  had  been  limited  to  persons  re- 
ferred by  relief  agencies  the  cost  would  have  been  three  times 
as  great  as  a  program  of  outright  relief  for  the  same  families. 

The  reasons  for  this,  says  Raymond  Clapp,  director  of  the 
Welfare  Federation,  are  three: 

I.  The  family  itself  has  a  different  attitude  toward  income 
from  wages  and  income  from  outright  relief,  while  the  land- 
lord, the  grocer  and  all  creditors  take  a  different  attitude  to- 
ward a  family  that  is  earning,  however  little,  and  one  that  is 
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"on  the  charities."     Five  dollars  of  outright  relief  will  go  as 
far  with  the  average  family  as  $10  of  wage-relief. 

2.  The  average  case  worker  has  a  different  attitude  toward 
wage-relief  as  compared  with  outright  relief  as  a  resource.    She 
will  recommend  many  families  for  wage-relief  which  she  would 
not  recommend,  at  least  not  so  soon,  for  outright  relief. 

3.  A  man   on  wage-relief  has   less  opportunity   to  pick  up 
odd  jobs  or  to  look   for   regular  employment  than   a  man  on 
outright  relief  and  is  apt  to  remain  longer  as  a  charge  on  relief 
funds. 

*'There  is  an  admitted  advantage  to  the  individual  man 
who  receives  wage-relief,"  says  Mr.  Clapp,  "but  wage-relief  is 
several  times  as  expensive  as  outright  relief  and  the  value  to 
the  individual  does  not  compensate  for  the  heavy  draft  that  the 
method  makes  on  relief  funds,  never  really  adequate,  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  their  premature  exhaustion." 

Going  to  the  City 

SOME  of  the  difficulties  of  youth  in  the  current  depression 
are  indicated  by  the  data  on  six  thousand  newcomers  to 
New  York  City  who  registered  at  William  Sloan  House  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  recently  compiled  by  George  A.  Shumway, 
research  secretary.  The  study  indicates  that  young  men  now 
coming  to  the  city  to  find  work  do  not  remain  long,  probably 
because  of  the  unemployment  situation.  About  73  per  cent  of 
those  registered  at  Sloan  House  since  January  1931  left  within 
one  week,  and  81  per  cent  stayed  less  than  two  weeks.  Some 
40  per  cent  of  the  registrants  were  under  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  and  61  per  cent  under  thirty-one  years  in  a  typical  month. 
The  median  age  (half  older,  half  younger)  was  28.2.  A  study 
of  homeless  young  men  applying  for  relief  at  the  Bowery  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  shows  a  similar  trend.  Of  the  total  number  received 
at  that  branch  in  a  comparable  month,  60  per  cent  were  under 
thirty-one  years  of  age.  More  than  a  third  of  these  young 
men  coming  to  the  city  in  search  of  jobs  are  white-collar  work- 
ers— clerks,  office  workers,  salesmen  and  so  on.  These  are 
occupations  in  which  there  is  already  serious  unemployment  in 
New  York  as  in  most  large  cities. 

An  111  Wind  for  Boys'  Clubs 

WITH  service  demands  up  and  income  down  the  fifteen 
boys'  clubs  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  facing  a 
hard  winter  until  someone  had  the  bright  idea  of  turning  to 
the  Emergency  Work  and  Relief  Bureau  for  competent  men 
to  help  the  hard-driven  regular  staffs.  The  Bureau,  through 
its  Non-Competitive  Work  Committee,  was  combing  the  city 
for  jobs  for  white-collar  men  to  whom  it  was  prepared  to  pay 
$15  for  a  three-day  week.  When  all  the  clubs  had  set  down 
their  needs  the  list  was  imposing.  One  club  asked  for  a  typist, 
a  cabinetmaker  to  teach  toy-making,  a  printer  and  a  commer- 
cial artist,  both  to  teach,  an  experienced  wrestler  and  a  tailor 
to  sew  on  buttons  and  patch  clothes.  Other  requests  were  for 
harmonica  players,  song  leaders,  shoemakers,  candy-making 
teachers,  librarians  and  supervisors  for  game  rooms. 

So  large  and  varied  is  the  Bureau's  registration  of  white- 
collar  unemployed  that  in  almost  every  instance  it  has  been 
able  to  fill  the  order.  As  a  result  the  clubs  are  beter  staffed 
than  they  ever  expected  to  be  in  these  hard  times  and  are  able 
to  provide  full  and  diversified  programs. 

Buffalo's  Third  Count 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  few  American  cities  to  have 
facts  on  the  amount  and  distribution  of  its  unemployment. 
Preliminary  results  of  the  third  annual  study,  made  jointly  by 
the  State  Labor  Department,  the  Buffalo  Foundation,  the  State 
Teachers  College  and  the  University  of  Buffalo,  have  just  been 
given  out  by  Frances  Perkins,  New  York  state  industrial  com- 
missioner. The  house-to-house  enumeration  was  made  in  the 
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same  area  in  the  first  week  in  November  in  each  of  the  three 
years  (see  The  Survey,  February  15,  1930,  page  588).  In  No- 
vember 1931,  data  were  obtained  for  15,329  usually  employed 
persons  of  both  sexes,  of  whom  3486  (22.8  per  cent)  were  able 
and  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  secure  jobs.  The  number 
on  part-time  was  3220,  or  21  per  cent  of  those  enumerated.  A 
comparison  of  the  results  of  the  three  unemployment  studies 
show  that  of  the  males  who  were  able  and  willing  to  work, 
those  who  could  not  secure  jobs  constitued  62  per  thousand 
in  November  1929;  172  per  thousand  in  November  1930;  242 
per  thousand  in  November  1931.  There  has  been  a  similar  in- 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  men  on  part-time.  The  unemploy- 
ment period  has  also  lengthened.  Thus,  in  1930  two  thirds  of 
the  unemployed  group  had  been  out  of  work  ten  weeks  or 
more,  while  this  year,  four  fifths  of  the  group  had  had  no  work 
for  ten  weeks  or  longer.  The  proportion  who  have  been  jobless 
for  thirty  weeks  or  more  increased  from  one  third  in  1930  to 
more  than  one  half  in  1931.  A  similar  study  has  been  made 
in  Syracuse,  the  results  of  which  will  shortly  be  made  public. 


WHAT  service  can  the  public  program  of  vocational  edu- 
cation render  to  the  unemployed  is  the  question  posed 
and  answered  in  Bulletin  159,  just  issued  by  the  Federal  Board 
of  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  report  in- 
cludes a  particularly  helpful  section  which  outlines  a  local  pro- 
gram for  organizing  and  operating  special  training  courses  to 
meet  the  needs  of  unemployed  groups. 


BEGINNING  with  your  own  experience  and  ending  with  an 
examination  of  the  whole  economic  system,  the  Association 
Press  offers  a  guide  to  the  study  of  unemployment  which  is 
interesting,  concrete  and  easily  followed  (Unemployment,  a 
Discussion  Outline,  prepared  by  Harrison  S.  Elliott,  Erdman 
Harris,  Nellie  M.  Day,  James  Myers.  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  Price  35  cents.  Special  prices  on  quantity  orders.) 

MORE  radical  in  its  viewpoint  and  more  detailed  in  its 
scheme  is  the  outline  course  of  study,  Unemployment,  a 
Problem  of  Insecurity,  prepared  by  William  Haber,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Affiliated  Summer 
Schools  for  Women  Workers  in  Industry,  218  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  (Price  50  cents).  It  is  unusually  well-planned  for 
group  use  with  questions  for  discussion,  a  reading  list  and  blank 
pages  for  notes  at  the  end  of  each  section. 
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"We"  vs.  "They"  on  the  Air 

By  HORACE  H.  HUGHES 

The  substance  of  an  address  before  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  by  the  publicity  director  of  the  Community 

Council  of  Philadelphia 


SOMETHING'S  got  to  be  done  about  our  social  work 
^  broadcasting.  Too  many  of  our  programs,  up  to  now,  re- 
flect a  sort  of  "public  be  damned"  attitude,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  radio  audience  will  listen  to  anything  we  give  it  no 
matter  how  dull  and  amateurish  and  how  loosely  put  together. 
Our  programs,  most  of  them,  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  has  been  thoroughly  trained  by  the  commercial 
broadcasters  to  expect  entertainment  from  the  radio  and  that 
he  is  impatient  with  anything  else. 

Social  work  is  not  wholly  to  blame  for  the  aridity  of  so 
many  of  its  broadcasts.  We  plunged  into  this  new  medium 
of  publicity  with  no  knowledge  of  its  technique  and  unfortu- 
nately we  do  not  seem  to  have  learned  very  much  from  experi- 
ence. Lax  standards  of  many  of  the  stations  are  partly  re- 
sponsible for  our  weakness.  Outside  of  the  key  stations  of 
the  national  chains  and  a  few  others  program  directors  are 
only  too  glad  to  toss  us  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour  of  slack 
afternoon  time  and  not  to  bother  themselves  about  what  we 
do  with  it.  No  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  teach  us  the  new 
technique  and  we  haven't  had  time  or  been  sufficiently  self- 
critical  to  learn  it  for  ourselves.  What  our  run-of-the-mill 
broadcasting  needs  is  good,  hard-boiled  editing.  It  might  hurt 
our  feelings  but  it  would  certainly  raise  our  standards. 

Social  work  broadcasting  suffers  from  the  "we"  complex  and 
from  the  when-we-are-broke  philosophy.  A  friend  who  at  my 
request  listened  patiently  to  a  group  of  programs  commented, 
"Ye-es,  I  guess  they're  all  right.  But  you  might  have  thought 
Lindbergh  was  broadcasting.  It  was  all  about  'we.' " 

Now  of  course  broadcasting  is  not  the  only  social-work  pub- 
licity which  blandly  assumes  that  the  public  is  interested  in 
what  "we"  do.  Cock  an  eye  for  the  "we"  motif  and  you'll 
find  it  all  through  our  pamphlets,  reports  and  appeal  letters. 
But  who  really  cares  whether  the  Society  for  the  Eradication 
of  Humbugs  exterminated  sixty-one  thousand  of  these  insects 
last  year  or  whether  it  didn't?  And  how  can  we  expect  the 
common  or  garden  citizen  to  stay  tuned  in  while  "we"  tell 
him  what  "we"  did  about  humbugs?  If  that  worthy  society 
had  opened  its  broadcast  with  "Are  you  bothered  with  hum- 
bugs?" a  much  more  provocative  relationship  would  have  been 
set  up  with  every  listener  who  was,  had  been,  or  ever  expected 
to  be  troubled  with  the  pests. 

Our  radio  publicity  must,  it  seems  to  me,  focus  on  "you" 
and  "they"  and  not  on  "we."  Let  us  use  social  problems- 
marriage,  divorce,  health,  unemployment,  dependency,  neglect 
— as  our  springboard  for  social  interpretation  over  the  air  and 
build  our  programs  on  the  fair  assumption  that  our  listeners 


are  interested  in  the  problems  and  only  incidentally  in  our 
organizations. 

Many  agencies,  when  a  purely  educational  radio  program  is 
suggested  to  them,  are  wide-eyed  with  surprise:  "But  why 
trouble  to  broadcast  now?  This  isn't  campaign  time." 

That  epitomizes  the  when-we-are-broke  philosophy — the 
great  bugaboo  of  social-work  publicity.  We  all  talk  about 
constructive  educational  publicity,  but  the  minute  we  need 
money  we  turn  around  and  ladle  out  the  old  reliable  sob- 
stuff,  the  "Little  Mary  was  sick"  story — feeding  the  public  a 
kind  of  emotional  pap  and  leaving  it  the  rest  of  the  year  with- 
out any  of  the  good  bread-and-butter  of  our  constructive  job. 
Psychologists  tell  us  that  this  emotional  urge  is  unstable,  that 
it  lingers  but  briefly  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giver  may  throb  for  ten  minutes  over  poor  little 
sick  Mary,  may  even  send  a  check  while  under  the  spell  of 
your  radio  persuasion,  but  after  the  emotional  spree  has  been 
slept  off  you'll  hear  them  chiming  in  on  criticism  of  the  family 
society  that  scandalously  spends  more  for  service  than  for 
groceries. 

TLTAPPILY  not  all  social-work  radio  programs  are  thus  crip- 
•*•  •*•  pled.  Several  large  cities  have  developed  vigorous  pro- 
grams that  have  gained  a  popular  following  and  that  are  valued 
by  the  broadcasting  companies.  There  is  St.  Louis,  for  instance, 
with  its  Community  Forum  every  Sunday  afternoon  from  four 
to  five.  Over  the  largest  radio  station  in  town  the  Community 
Fund  gives  the  people  of  St.  Louis  a  program  of  good  music 
and  round  table  discussions  of  live  topics  between  prominent 
men  and  women,  the  whole  topped  off  with  pointed  comment  by 
Robert  W.  Kelso  on  public  affairs  and  their  relation  to  social 
work.  Here  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed: 

The   Cause   of  Our   Criminal   Crop 
When   Our  Young  People  Are  Ready   to  Marry 
Should  Our   Children  Be  Spanked? 

Modern   Miracles   in   Science,    Medicine,    Plant   Life,    Education 
What    is   the    Minimum    Standard    of    Decency   for    Housing    a 
Man,  his  Wife  and  Three  Children? 

At  first  glance  you  may  wonder  how  these  topics  relate  to 
social  work.  If  you  belong  to  the  "we"  school  of  interpreters 
they  don't.  But  how  many  St.  Louisans  do  you  think  would 
tune  in  on  the  Forum  if  the  sum  and  substance  of  it,  week 
after  week,  were  what  "we,"  the  Community  Fund,  do  for 
St.  Louis?  And  who  wouldn't  listen  to  a  lively  discussion  of 
Should  Our  Children  Be  Spanked?  A  prominent  St.  Louis 
attorney  says  "Yes";  the  chairman  of  the  Council  for  Child 
Study  and  Parent  Education  says  "No";  a  psychiatric  social 
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worker  says  "Yes  and  No."  Conflict,  human  interest,  variety 
— all  are  there. 

If  such  a  program  leaves  you  in  doubt  as  to  its  practical 
value  to  social  work  remember  that  social  workers  have  always 
believed  that  the  best  way  to  secure  the  understanding  and  the 
support  of  influential  people  is  to  get  them  to  do  something  for 
you.  With  this  thought  in  mind  scan  the  list  of  speakers  on 
the  St.  Louis  Community  Forum :  a  United  States  senator, 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  several  ministers,  the  president 
of  the  Women's  Club,  the  master  of  ceremonies  at  a  local 
playhouse,  the  director  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  manager 
of  the  Automobile  Dealers'  Association — not  a  bad  crowd  to 
be  actively  and  publicly  doing  something  for  the  Community 
Fund. 

New  York  gives  several  bright  spots  to  the  social  work  radio 
map.  First,  the  Y.M.C.A.  with  the  most  ambitious  project 
of  them  all,  broadcasting  twenty  programs  a  week.  And  what 
programs — everything  from  French,  German,  Spanish  and 
Italian  lessons  to  a  series  on  What  Foods  Men  Like.  Between 
these  two  extremes  is  something  for  everyone  on  the  family, 
travel  talks  for  sister,  sports  for  little  brother,  religious  serv- 
ices, Negro  spirituals,  even  television.  There  is  little  mention 
of  what  "we"  do  in  these  programs  but  a  great  deal  about 
"they"— "their"  problems,  "their"  interests,  resulting  in  a 
gradual  building  up  of  goodwill  and  understanding  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  its  facilities  and  functions. 

A  good  example  of  health  agency  broadcasting  is  offered  by 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  one  of 
the  pioneer  agencies  on  the  air.  Eight  years  ago  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  it  began  broad- 
casting on  a  small  scale.  Today  the  programs  require  the 
full  time  of  a  secretary.  Four  hundred  health  talks  a  year, 
given  by  the  best  medical  talent  in  the  city,  originate  in  the 
offices  of  the  Association.  And  the  whole  program  is  based  on 
"they."  Not  one  talk  in  the  whole  series  tells  the  life  history 
of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association. 


And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  health  broadcasting, 
let's  tune  in  on  St.  Paul.  Here  the  Minnesota  Public  Health 
Association  has  conducted  a  novel  project,  a  radio  highschool 
public-speaking  contest  in  connection  with  the  Tuberculosis, 
Foe  of  Health,  campaign.  Some  of  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
test were: 

Talks  limited  to  five  hundred  words. 

Subject,  any  phase  of  the  tuberculosis  problem  as  it  affects  youth. 

Twenty  best  talks  to  be  broadcast  over  Stations  WSTP  and 
WCCO. 

Each    talk    must    previously    have    been    delivered    before    the 
highschool    assembly   from   which   it   is   submitted. 
Here    we    have    a    radio    program   not   only   beginning   where 
"they"   are  but   actually   done  by   "they"  themselves. 

Next  the  Washington  Community  Chest  steps  to  the  micro- 
phone with  a  program  called  Give-idends.  It  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  everybody  is  interested  in  money,  so  that  the 
Chest  tells  the  people  of  Washington  how  "their"  money  has 
been  expended  to  meet  the  social  problems  of  the  city. 

The  Community  Council  of  Philadelphia  bases  its  radio  pro- 
grams on  the  belief  that  the  public  expects  entertainment  on 
the  air  and  that  it  is  slow  to  accept  anything  else.  So  the 
programs  are  built  around  good  music  supplied  without  cost 
by  the  leading  conservatories,  choirs  and  opera  companies  of 
the  city.  Of  course  there  is  a  talk,  but  it  is  limited  to  five 
brief  and  pointed  minutes  in  a  half  hour  of  broadcasting.  A 
carefully  written  continuity,  read  by  a  professional  announcer, 
adds  smoothness  and  coherence  and  at  the  same  time  utilizes 
the  medium  through  which  the  public  is  accustomed  to  expect 
information  and  advertising.  But  this  time  the  information 
is  not  about  Pepsodent  or  Lux  or  Camels,  but  about  social 
conditions  in  Philadelphia. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  any  of  these  programs.  They  all  have 
their  faults.  But  I  maintain  that  they  indicate  progress  toward 
a  level  on  which  the  social  agencies  will  meet  the  public  in 
terms  of  where  it  is  in  interest  and  understanding  and  not  in 
terms  of  where  "we"  think  it  ought  to  be. 


Who  Should  Count  — and  What? 

By  A.  W.  McMILLEN 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,    University  of  Chicago 


.  HREE  years  ago  the  social  workers  of  St.  Paul  would 
have  said  that  about  seven  thousand  families  in  the 
city  were  receiving  assistance  from  relief-giving  agen- 
cies. The  reports  from  the  various  agencies  themselves  pro- 
vided this  figure.  Today  these  same  workers  know  that  this 
figure  was  about  50  per  cent  too  high.  They  know  in  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  unprecedented  increase  these  past  two 
years  in  the  number  of  families  receiving  relief,  the  number  of 
dependent  families  in  the  city  in  November  1931  is  7300—3 
load  very  little  larger  than  they  had  imagined  they  were  carry- 
ing in  the  halcyon  days  before  the  depression.  They  know 
further  that  the  present  figure  is  accurate  and  that  the  error 
in  the  earlier  one  was  caused  by  inter-agency  duplication. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  contribution  that  statistics 
can  make  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  community  organiza- 
tion will  find  food  for  reflection  in  the  St.  Paul  experience. 

Figures  compiled  in  1928  under  the  joint  direction  of  the 
Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils  and  the  Social 
Science  Research  Committee  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in- 
dicated that  the  amount  of  relief  per  capita  population  in  St. 
Paul  was  $1.49 — the  highest  in  a  group  of  twenty-nine  cities. 
St.  Paul  social  agencies  immediately  asked:  Why  is  our  per 
capita  cost  for  relief  apparently  higher  than  that  of  any  other 


of  the  twenty-nine  cities?  An  examination  of  this  question 
seemed  to  point  to  the  need  of  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  local 
methods  of  compiling  data  and  to  a  study  of  the  policies  which 
the  figures  reflected. 

In  St.  Paul,  as  in  most  cities,  it  was  well  known  that  one 
welfare  agency  habitually  supplemented  the  efforts  of  another. 
Circumstances  often  seemed  to  require  this  type  of  cooperation 
and,  through  the  Social  Service  Exchange,  it  was  possible  for 
the  case  workers  to  learn  whether  other  agencies  were  assisting 
their  families.  No  one  was  in  a  position  to  state,  however, 
the  extent  to  which  these  cooperative  arrangements  swelled 
the  statistical  count  of  dependent  families. 

The  machinery  set  up  to  eliminate  duplication  in  the  statistics 
for  the  year  1930  was  very  simple.  Each  of  the  relief-giving 
agencies  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  the  names 
and  addresses  of  families  receiving  relief  each  month.  A  simple 
card  file  was  set  up  and  the  names  cleared  against  one  another. 
One  card  was  made  for  each  family  and  the  different  agencies 
were  listed  on  the  card  as  they  became  active  on  this  case 
throughout  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1930  it  was  found 
that  duplications  ran  from  four  hundred  to  nine  hundred  each 
month  and  that,  after  clearances  were  effected,  the  total  num- 
ber of  dependent  families  for  the  year  was  only  4724. 
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By  this  time  there  were  many  other  questions.  Pierce  At- 
water  and  Louise  Clevenger  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
decided  to  try  to  find  out  how  the  major  family  problems  were 
distributed  and  how  the  money  was  distributed  over  the  cases. 
These  two  things  in  addition  to  the  elimination  of  duplication 
in  the  statistical  count  were  the  objectives  of  the  1931  experi- 
ment. 

The  machinery  for  the  1931  venture  was  somewhat  more 
elaborate  than  in  1930  but  the  procedure  was  essentially  the 
same.  The  second  project  was  set  up  jointly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Community  Chest. 
Looseleaf  ledgers  were  provided  for  each  of  the  relief-giving 
agencies  in  the  city:  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  United 
Charities,  Jewish  Welfare  Association,  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Charities,  Ramsey  County  Mothers'  Aid  and  the  Wilder  Chari- 
ties. 

IN  addition  to  the  agency  ledgers  there  was  a  master  ledger 
file  in  which  was  inserted  one  sheet  for  each  family  known 
to  any  of  these  six  agencies.  Thus  the  Brown  family  might  ap- 
pear in  the  ledger  of  both  the  United  Charities  and  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare,  but  in  the  master  ledger  there  would  be  only 
one  sheet  for  the  Browns.  In  addition  to  the  name,  a  classifi- 
cation of  every  case  is  entered  each  month  under  one  of  the 
ten  selected  categories,  as  follows:  unemployment,  incapacity, 
homeless  individual,  transient  family,  non-resident  family, 
domestic  difficulties,  pending  permanent  disposition,  follow-up 
care,  old  age,  mothers'  aid. 

In  addition  to  this  classification,  the  amount  of  money  put 
into  each  case  from  whatever  source  is  entered  in  the  master 
file.  The  costs  are  broken  up  into  the  following  items:  fuel, 
provisions,  rent,  transportation,  meals,  lodgings,  clothing. 

Without  pausing  to  consider  here  objections  that  may  be 
raised  to  the  practice  of  classifying  cases  according  to  "causes" 
of  poverty,  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  a  summarization 
of  the  master  ledger  at  any  time  shows  the  unduplicated  total 
number  of  families  receiving  relief  throughout  the  city.  More- 
over, these  families  may  be  classified  according  to  the  major 
problem  of  the  family;  that  is,  unemployment,  sickness  and 
so  on  with  appropriate  reservations  of  course  respecting  errors 
in  social  diagnosis  made  by  the  case  workers.  The  amount  put 
into  each  case  from  each  agency  is  also  shown  in  the  master  file. 

In  addition  a  summarization  of  the  ledger  sheets  of  any 
constituent  agency  reveals  the  total  case  load  of  that  agency 
and  the  case  classification  and  cost  to  the  particular  agency. 
Of  course  only  in  the  master  file  is  the  total  cost  of  each  case 
assembled. 

In  brief  what  the  plan  has  accomplished  is  this:  It  has  trans- 
ferred from  the  individual  agency  to  the  Council  office  the 
complete  responsibility  for  compiling  statistical  reports  covering 
the  whole  field.  Under  this  plan  a  given  agency,  in  lieu  of  sub- 
mitting monthly  reports  to  the  Council  office  could,  if  it  wished, 
rely  upon  the  central  office  to  supply  it  not  only  with  a  report 
of  its  own  monthly  activities  but  also  with  a  report  covering 
the  field  as  a  whole. 

The  St.  Paul  plan  is  new  and  its  value  cannot  yet  be  ap- 
praised. The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  the  need 
for  discussion  and  particularly  to  advocate  that  this  discussion 
be  related  to  an  examination  of  the  present  function  of  the 
social-service  exchange.  It  would  appear  offhand,  for  example, 
that  in  lieu  of  a  ledger  system  operated  by  the  Council,  a  series 
of  card  files  maintained  by  the  social-service  exchange  might 
produce  more  economically  the  unduplicated  totals  that  com- 
munities will  soon  be  demanding.  The  exchange  would  thus 
become  a  central  statistical  office  for  the  Council  as  well  as  a 
central  clearing-house. 

The  work  of  the  social-service  exchange  is  notoriously  diffi- 
rult  to  finance,  chiefly  because  it  is  'hard  to  convince  potential 


donors  that  the  gain  to  the  field  of  social  work  is  worth  the 
cost.  In  Chicago  the  cost  of  registering  a  case  at  the  exchange 
is  said  to  be  seventeen  cents;  in  New  York,  twenty-one  cents. 
In  meetings  of  social  workers  the  question  is  frequently  de- 
bated whether  registration  of  cases  should  be  selective  or  uni- 
versal. Those  who  advocate  selective  registration  are  usually 
hard  pressed  to  define  the  point  below  which  the  registration 
of  any  agency's  contact  with  an  individual  or  a  family  will 
definitely  be  a  wasteful  loss.  This  perennial  debate  with  respect 
to  universal  as  opposed  to  selective  registration  of  cases  would 
disappear  if  the  exchange  assumed  responsibility  for  monthly 
statistics.  It  would  be  necessary  to  register  every  case  in 
order  to  obtain  a  total  count  of  the  families  assisted  by  the 
community.  Out-of-town  inquiries  and  similar  minor  services 
would  doubtless  disappear  from  the  statistics  except  insofar 
as  certain  agencies  might  wish  to  keep  a  count  of  them  inde- 
pendently for  administrative  reasons. 

The  past  five  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth  of 
interest  in  statistics  in  the  field  of  social  work.  There  has 
not  yet  been,  however,  a  thorough-going  analysis  of  the  ends 
sought  in  the  compiling  of  these  data.  This  uncertainty  as  to 
the  purposes  that  data  should  serve  has  been  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  the  field  of  family  welfare.  Thus  far  efforts  have 
been  devoted  chiefly  to  obtaining  counts  of  the  kinds  of  treat- 
ment given  rather  than  of  the  numbers  of  families  requiring 
community  intervention.  Great  energy  has  been  expended  in 
endeavoring  to  divide  case  counts  into  such  categories  as  "Cases 
under  care,"  "Major  care,"  and  "incidental  service."  By  com- 
parison, little  effort  has  been  made  to  find  out  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  treatment  of  any  kind  is  indicated. 

It  is  perhaps  not  amiss  to  inquire  just  what  purposes  are 
most  important.  In  trying  to  count  cases  in  terms  of  kinds 
of  treatment  given,  we  seem  to  be  serving  chiefly  the  groups 
that  are  interested  in  the  most  technical  aspects  of  case  work. 
This  objective  is  important  and  should  be  continued,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  procedure  that  has  undoubted  value 
for  experimental  purposes  should  be  extended  to  wide  limits 
before  the  worth  of  its  contribution  has  been  fully  appraised. 
Few  would  deny  that  the  insistence  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, the  Registration  of  Social  Statistics,  and  the  Jewish  Social 
Research  Bureau  upon  a  division  of  case  loads  in  terms  of 
kinds  of  treatment  given  has  provided  a  wholesome  stimulus 
to  the  analysis  of  technique  and  a  study  of  policies  of  intake. 
This  contribution  has  been  mainly  on  the  side  of  professional 
development,  and  in  all  probability  its  possibilities  have  not  yet 
been  exhausted. 

TT^ROM  the  standpoint  of  the  social-planning  groups  of  the 
•*•  community,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  emphasis  has  been  wise. 
What  facts  will  prove  most  useful  to  the  family  welfare  section 
of  the  council?  Does  this  group  not  wish  to  know  first  of  all 
how  many  families  are  obliged  to  seek  aid  from  the  com- 
munity? Do  they  not  want  this  fact  in  a  single  total,  unin- 
flated  by  the  duplications  that  occur  when  each  agency  submits 
a  figure  for  the  total  number  of  families  with  which  it  individu- 
ally has  been  concerned? 

The  St.  Paul  method  of  obtaining  an  unduplicated  total  is 
not  the  only  one  that  has  been  suggested.  In  Syracuse  the  same 
result  has  been  attained  through  a  very  clear-cut  policy  of  allo- 
cation. But  in  most  communities,  supplementation  will  prob- 
ably be  the  rule  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Nor  should  this  be 
discouraged  merely  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  if  the  present 
cooperative  arrangement  provides  a  better  rounded  service  than 
an  individual  agency  could  provide.  But  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  in  the  past  two  years  that  city-wide  figures 
containing  an  unknown  number  of  duplicates  are  not  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  serve  the  present  grave  needs.  If  present 
arrangements  will  not  yield  the  needed  figures,  existing  instru- 
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mentalities  for  collecting  data  should  be  carefully  appraised. 
No  one  desires  to  set  up  new  machinery  if  the  old  machinery 
can  be  altered  to  meet  new  needs.  It  is  possible  that  the  social- 
service  exchange  has  much  broader  potentialities  for  community 
service  than  have  yet  been  recognized.  In  any  case  the  pos- 
sibility for  adapting  it  to  wider  purposes  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  important  need,  however,  is  the  re- 
appraisal of  the  statistics  agencies  are  now  actually  compiling. 
The  experience  in  other  fields  indicates  that  it  is  not  an  un- 
known thing  for  statistics  to  pile  up  automatically  for  years 
before  anyone  takes  the  trouble  to  determine  whether  they 
must  be  altered  in  some  respect  before  they  will  be  capable  of 
serving  the  ends  for  which  they  are  compiled.  In  a  recent 
report  entitled  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  points  out  that  for  years  arrests 
were  used  as  a  bas?s  for  measuring  trends  in  crime  whereas 
even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  conditions  in  urban  America 
should  make  clear  that  only  "crimes  known  to  the  police"  can 
serve  this  purpose.  Councils  of  social  agencies  may  be  glad 
if  some  of  their  member  agencies  are  experimenting  with 
measurement  of  "types  of  treatment"  as  a  means  of  improving 
professional  standards,  but  it  should  be  clear  that  such  meas- 
urements are  not  a  substitute  for  the  simpler  facts  upon  which 
plans  to  meet  fundamental  needs  must  be  based. 

The  Vagrant  Observer 

By  ELWOOD  STREET 

JUST  about  the  best  publicity  schedule  that  your  vagrant 
«/_  observer  ever  saw  was  in  the  office  of  the  Richland  County, 
Ohio,  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  amicably 
shares  with  the  Community  Chest  half  the  basement  of  the 
Public  Library  in  Mansfield,  Ohio.  This  chart  is  a  sheet 
of  cardboard  about  two  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high.  It  is 
ruled  off  into  vertical  columns  for  the  days  of  the  week,  and 
into  horizontal  sections  by  weeks,  so  that  each  week  stands 
out  by  itself,  with  a  square  for  each  day.  Into  each  day's  square 
are  written  the  things  to  be  done  that  day;  and,  in  a  square 
at  the  beginning  of  each  week,  are  stated  the  week's  general 
publicity  objectives. 

This  isn't  just  plan — it's  been  translated  into  actuality,  de- 
clares Gertrude  B.  English,  executive  secretary.  She  didn't 
take  any  chances  on  losing  workers  for  her  roll-calls.  Last 
year,  they  were  all  signed  up  for  three  years;  and  all  she  had 
to  do  this  fall  was  notify  them  of  when  their  service  began. 
To  make  sure  that  no  one  who  had  a  dollar  and  a  heart  was 
missed,  she  had  a  card  typed  from  a  large  real-estate  map  of 
the  county,  of  every  property-holder  in  the  county;  and  then 
had  the  postoffice  check  these  names  for  accuracy,  because  some 
farmers  had  got  tired  of  farming,  rented  their  farms  to  ten- 
ants, and  moved  into  town.  There  were  enough  workers,  so 
that  each  had  only  six  or  seven  cards. 

As  far  as  your  observer  could  see,  the  only  way  to  escape 
from  the  financial  clutches  of  the  Richland  County  Chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross  was  to  commit  suicide  before  the  roll-call. 

THE  Detroit  Community  Fund  has  solved  the  perplexing 
luncheon-charge  problem,  according  to  Percival  Dodge, 
director.  In  a  good  many  cities,  if  the  chest  pays  for  the 
luncheons,  contributors  complain  at  their  good  money  being 
gobbled  into  the  tummies  of  workers;  while,  if  the  workers 
are  charged  for  lunch  what  most  hotels  find  necessary,  the 
workers  stay  away  rather  than  pay.  In  Detroit's  campaign, 
last  October,  the  lunch  supplied  by  the  Hotel  Statler  cost  $i. 
Workers  were  charged  50  cents.  Members  of  the  Fund  board 
made  up  the  difference  with  special  contributions,  which  were 
deposited  in  a  separate  bank  account  and  did  not  go  through 
the  Fund  books  at  all.  Workers  did  not  seem  to  mind  the 


charge,  and  complaints  by  contributors  on  this  score  just  about 
disappeared — but,  if  they  didn't  want  to  give,  they  found  plenty 
of  other  things  to  complain  about — as  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  give  apparently  always  have  done  and  presumably  always  will 
do.  The  luncheon,  by  the  way,  was  a  buffet  lunch,  which  the 
workers  themselves  picked  up  from  serving  tables  near  the 
entrance  to  the  ballroom  and  carried  to  their  seats  at  the 
dining  tables.  Waiters  served  coffee;  and  ice  cream,  if  that  was 
the  dessert,  although  non-melting  desserts,  when  part  of  the 
meal,  were  put  on  the  tables  before  the  meeting.  This  plan 
saved  time  and  seemed  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  said  Dodge. 
By  contrast,  in  Warren,  Ohio,  A.  L.  Nilson,  Community 
Fund  director,  reports  lunches  served  without  charge  in  turn 
by  ladies  of  the  varioug  churches,  in  their  church  dining-rooms, 
in  a  sort  of  healthful  competition.  Opinion  varied  as  to  the 
best  feed,  but  some  thought  the  Catholic  ladies  outdid  the 
others.  Your  observer  regrets  that  he  missed  these  luncheons. 
Of  this  kind  of  competition  he  would  be  a  willing  victim! 

A  MICHIGAN  city's  community  chest,  which  shall  be 
nameless  in  these  chaste  columns,  wanted  to  get  it* 
campaign  workers  hard  at  work  on  a  Monday  morning,  for 
a  full  week's  soliciting.  Traditionally,  ministers  do  not  like 
competition  with  their  Sunday  night  services,  poorly  attended 
as  those  services  tend  to  be  in  many  churches  in  these  radio- 
active days.  The  chest  invited  all  the  preachers  to  a  meeting, 
and  got  their  consent  to  hold  a  mass  meeting  of  all  workers 
on  Sunday  night,  while  the  preachers  would  be  given  a  vacation 
from  their  usual  responsibilities  on  that  evening.  That  plan 
brought  about  a  record  attendance.  On  Monday  morning,  at 
nine  o'clock,  the  solicitors  were  reminded  of  their  obligation 
to  work,  and  givers  of  their  obligation  to  outdo  their  former 
selves,  by  the  ringing  of  every  church  bell  in  town,  the  en- 
thusiastic tooting  of  every  factory  whistle,  the  sounding  of 
fire-department  sirens,  and  the  tumultuous  marching  of  all 
the  brass  bands  and  drum-and-bugle  corps  in  town  down  the 
main  street,  while  a  double  charge  of  dynamite  was  set  off 
in  a  nearby  stone  quarry.  The  effect  was  stupendous,  according 
to  all  reports.  As  one  might  say,  the  campaign  began  with  a 
bang.  It  reached  its  goal,  too. 

TN  order  to  get  dictation  of  case  workers  finished  promptly, 
-*•  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  serious  overload  due  to  unemploy- 
ment, the  Allied  Relief  Council  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
established  quiet  rooms  for  dictation.  The  use  of  these  rooms, 
and  of  stenographers,  has  been  scheduled,  so  that  each  case 
worker  may  get  her  dictation  done  without  interference — a 
great  help,  the  workers  testify,  as,  also,  does  Anna  M.  Wood- 
ward, general  secretary. 

AFTER  trying  almost  every  time  of  day  and  night  for 
board  meetings,  the  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  found  that  1 1  A.  M.  worked  best.  The  meetings  always 
close  in  time  for  members  to  make  luncheon  engagements. 
Attendance  is  good  and  interest  high,  reports  Elizabeth  Miller, 
secretary.  This  Bureau  owns  three  small  automobiles  for  its 
workers;  keeps  them  in  a  garage  which  is  part  of  the  building 
which  the  Bureau  occupies;  locks  'em  up  at  night;  operates 
them  for  six  cents  a  mile. 

HAPPY  results  for  an  overworked  family  society  executive 
through  use  of  a  dictating  machine  are  reported  by  Miss 
Cora  M.  Floyd,  secretary  of  the  Social  Service  Union  of 
Steubenville,  Ohio.  With  a  heavy  case  load  overwhelming 
her  and  her  staff;  and  with  a  million  things,  almost,  distracting 
her  during  the  day,  she  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  corre- 
spondence and  reports  which  were  also  her  responsibility.  She 
did  not  like  to  keep  her  stenographer  nights  for  dictation.  A 
dictating  machine  solved  that  problem.  Now  Miss  Floyd 
dictates  to  the  machine  after  office  hours  (even  though  over- 
time is  not  thereby  given  the  approval  of  this  august  journal) ; 
and  her  stenographer  transcribes  the  material  during  the  day. 
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Unemployment  Round  the  World 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AS  A  WORLD  PROBLEM.  Edited  by  Quincy  Wright 
The  Hams  Foundation  Lectures  for  1931.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  260  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

JOHN  MAYNARD  KEYNES  opens  this  brilliant  series  of 
lectures  with  a  bracing  declaration  of  certainty  both  as  to 
the  cause  and  the  cure  of  the  world  depression.  "I  trace  it 
wholly  to  the  breakdown  of  investment  throughout  the  world." 
The  problem  of  recovery  is,  therefore,  a  problem  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  volume  of  investment.  Mr.  Keynes  has  a  rare  genius 
for  the  luminous  exposition  of  economic  data,  for  trenchant 
analysis,  and  for  persuasive  and  provocative  inference.  For 
him  the  vital  necessity  "for  a  society  living  in  the  phase  in 
which  we  are  living  today,  is  to  bring  down  the  long-term 
rate  of  interest  at  a  pace  appropriate  to  the  underlying  facts." 
This  sounds  highly  technical  but  what  Mr.  Keynes  has  to  say 
on  this  theme  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  economic 
causes  of  unemployment  and  to  the  building  of  the  road  to 
permanent  recovery. 

Prof.  Karl  Pribram  of  the  University  of  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many, whose  three  lectures  follow  Mr.  Keynes',  finds  that  by 
far  the  most  important  cause  of  the  increase  of  unemployment 
is  the  excessive  production  of  raw  materials  and  especially  of 
agricultural  produce.  Because  it  is  possible  to  buy  the  same 
quantity  of  agricultural  produce  with  a  much  smaller  quantity 
of  industrial  goods,  industrial  production  diminishes  and  un- 
employment increases.  In  view  of  the  present  wide  interest  in 
the  so-called  Swope  plan  for  industrial  stabilization,  Professor 
Pribram's  observation  that  the  production-  and  price-control 
policy  of  trade  associations  and  cartels  in  Germany  "tends 
even  to  aggravate  crises"  is  significant. 

E.  J.  Phelan,  chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Division  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office,  devotes  his  three  lectures, — the  con- 
cluding chapters  of  the  book, — to  a  review  of  the  problem  of 
unemployment  as  it  has  been  reported  to  Geneva.  Unemploy- 
ment is  a  world-problem.  Mr.  Phelan  tells  the  story  of  the 
"methods  of  collaboration"  through  which  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  "inspired  by  an  ever  increasing  conviction  of  the  soli- 
darity of  human  society,"  are  trying  to  deal  with  it  inter- 
nationally. ROBERT  W.  BRUERB 

The  Future  of  Social  Work 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION,  by  Edith 
Abbott.  A  Volume  in  the  Social  Worker's  Five-foot  Shelf.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  177  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TN  a  series  of  vigorous  addresses  prepared  for  various  occa- 
•*•  sions  and  here  gathered  into  one  volume,  Miss  Abbott  gives 
her  philosophy  of  social  work  and  sketches  in  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  method.  Her  main  thesis  is  that  the  future  of  social 
work  is  in  the  field  of  public  administration,  just  as  education 
passed  over  to  public  auspices  after  a  period  of  experimentation 
by  private  initiative.  The  reason  for  this  conviction  is  not  so 
clearly  stated,  although  the  inference  is  clear  that  it  rests  upon 
the  dual  foundation  of  the  wider  resources  which  the  state  may 


offer,  and  the  greater  justice  of  such  a  system  to  its  beneficiaries 
and  its  supporters  alike.  The  author  points  out  the  amazing 
advances  which  public  administration  has  made  in  recent  years 
and  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  made  by  it  for  an  ade- 
quately trained  personnel. 

On  the  subject  of  training  for  social  work,  Miss  Abbott  is 
consistent  in  viewing  the  field  generously — as  a  professional 
training,  not  as  a  trade-school  project — in  which  the  social  and 
exact  sciences  acting  as  foundations  will  carry  a  professional 
superstructure  in  which  the  student  will  be  given  generous  op- 
portunity to  master  the  technical  intricacies  of  public  adminis- 
tration and  social  research  as  well  as  of  case  work  and  com- 
munity center  programs. 

The  last  address  is,  characteristically,  a  courageous  presenta- 
tion to  statisticians  of  the  fallacy  of  statistical  work  in  the  field 
of  social  relations  without  the  realistic  experience  in  those  rela- 
tions which  only  social  work  can  give. 

To  the  many  admirers  and  students  of  Miss  Abbott,  this 
book  will  be  a  rich  and  unique  treasure.  Alone,  of  all  her  many 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  social  work,  it  preserves  the 
enthusiasm,  the  faith  and  the  pioneer  spirit  which  have  en- 
deared her  to  this  generation  of  social  workers  and  have  con- 
tributed to  making  the  Chicago  School  a  great  educational 
center  for  social  work.  F.  J.  BRUNO 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis 

Whither  Civic  Education 

THE    MAKING  OF    CITIZENS,   by   Charles  E.   Merriam.     University   of 
Chicago  Press.     371  pp.    Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

A  FTER  editing  separate  studies  of  how  England,  France, 
**  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
United  States  prepare  their  people  for  citizenship,  Professor 
Merriam  concludes  the  series  with  a  comparative  study  of 
methods  of  civic  training.  His  own  independent  researches 
and  teaching  in  political  science,  for  which  he  received  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  "distinguished-service  professors"  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  have  enabled  him  to  add  distinctive 
qualities  to  the  summary  volume.  His  generalizations  as  to 
the  trends  which  civic  education  is  taking  in  western  nations 
are  traced  from  three  points  of  view.  In  viewing  what  cohesive 
elements  hold  the  body  politic  together,  the  influence  of  race 
and  region  are  found  to  be  declining;  that  of  religion,  although 
"declining  over  a  long  period,  at  present  shows  a  tendency  to 
revive  somewhat";  but  the  power  of  economic  class  interests 
is  "most  disruptive."  Viewing  the  techniques  being  used,  less 
reliance  is  laid  upon  the  older  methods  appealing  to  love  of 
locality,  governmental  services,  language,  literature,  and  the 
symbolism  of  the  crown,  the  flag,  and  others;  and  more  de- 
pendence is  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  press,  political  parties, 
special  patriotic  organizations,  and  most  of  all  the  use  of  the 
schools  for  the  development  of  political  unity,  especially  in 
Russia  and  Italy.  As  to  whither  these  trends  lead,  among  the 
foremost  of  fascinating  forecasts  is  that  civic  training  may  in- 
volve nothing  less  than  making  over  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  constitution  of  mankind.  Therefore  the  final  conclusion 
of  this  invaluable  study  is:  "No  more  fateful  enterprise  con- 
fronts the  scientists  who  work  with  human  relations,  or  the 
builders  of  states,  than  to  reduce  the  terrible  and  agonizing 
cost  of  men's  adaptation  to  each  other  and  to  social  change, 
and  to  relieve  the  finer,  richer,  more  beautiful  and  satisfying 
possibilities  of  cooperation  in  mankind."  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 
Chicago  Commons 

The  Luxury  of  Sickness 

PAYING    YOUR    SICKNESS    BILLS,    by   Michael  M.   Davis.     The   Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.     276  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AS  our  culture  goes,  care  in  time  of  .sickness  is  a  matter 
of  purchase  and  sale.     In  less  modern  days  the  peripatetic 
doctor  was   a   public  institution.     He  dispensed  his   pills,   pre- 
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scriptions,  and  priestcraft  as  they  were  needed;  he  gathered 
fragments  of  a  living  from  his  patients  in  accordance  with 
their  abilities  to  pay.  Today  his  place  is  taken  by  the  general 
practitioner,  an  auxiliary  corps  of  specialists,  supernumeraries 
and  nurses,  and  an  organization  of  clinics,  dispensaries,  and 
hospitals;  and  like  everything  for  which  one  goes  to  market, 
the  cost  comes  in  a  nicely  assorted  sheaf  of  bills. 

The  problem  of  paying  the  doctor  and  his  assistants,  the 
hospital  and  its  henchmen,  is  of  its  own  kind.  In  the  family 
of  everyman  the  coming  of  disease  is  irregular  and  unpredict- 
able; its  visitations  are  most  inconsiderate  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  budget.  The  most  expensive  of  maladies  in  its  truly 
democratic  way  may  descend  upon  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich.  The  sickness  may  bring  as  its  consoling  companion  a 
loss  of  earning  power.  The  habits  of  expenditure  of  such 
simians  as  we  are  have  not  risen  to  a  provident  provision 
against  an  uncertain  emergency.  The  old  communistic  prin- 
ciple of  pay  has  degenerated  into  charity  which  the  self-re- 
specting are  unwilling  to  accept.  The  endowment  of  medicine 
is  not  yet  ample  enough  to  absorb  its  expense  and  make  its 
costs  tolerable.  The  attempt  to  meet  the  expense  through 
private  finance  imposes  costs  vastly  in  excess  of  the  bills;  a 
raid  on  savings,  a  reduction  in  the  standard  of  living,  a 
mortgaging  of  future  income,  a  sacrifice  of  opportunity  are  not 
infrequently  the  price  for  professional  aid  in  an  escape  from 
disease.  At  its  best  the  current  way  of  payment  works  only 
indifferently  and  imposes  a  very  considerable  social  cost. 

All  of  this,  with  suggestions  of  a  way  out,  Michael  Davis 
shows  in  an  arresting  and  readable  book.  He  begins  with  his 
problem,  subjects  it  to  rigid  analysis,  marshals  facts  and  figures 
to  support  his  argument,— and  never  loses  sight  of  the  signifi- 
cant question,  how  it  may  be  possible  for  every  family  to  pay 
for  the  professional  service  towards  health  which  they  cannot 
afford  to  do  without.  But  the  great  value  of  the  book  is  its 
inescapable  challenge.  For  the  matter  all  comes  down  to  this: 
the  income  of  the  average  family  is  barely  sufficient  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  medical  service  as  the  market  offers  it 
is  a  luxury  article.  WALTON  H.  HAMILTON 

Yale  University 

Men,  Machines,  Management 

UNION-MANAGEMENT  COOPERATION  ON  THE  RAILROADS,  by 
Louis  Aubrey  Wood,  Yale  University  Press.  326  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

PROFESSOR  WOOD  prepared  this  book  as  the  holder  of 
•*•  a  Sterling  Research  Fellowship  at  Yale  University.  Con- 
sidering the  short  time  at  his  disposal  and  the  highly  technical 
nature  of  the  subject,  he  has  done  a  good  job.  As  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  do  much  research  work  he  'had  to  rely  prin- 
cipally upon  articles  and  reports  written  'by  the  proponents  of 
the  movement  and  upon  plant  visits  and  interviews.  The  docu- 
ment turns  out  to  be  a  well  written  digest  of  this  material. 

The  most  interesting  chapters  deal  with  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  railroad  workers  and  management  under  cooperative 
auspices.  They  reveal  what  labor  can  and  will  contribute  to 
the  performance  of  industry  when  it  is  well  organized  and  pro- 
vided with  the  proper  motives  and  opportunity.  Another  inter- 
esting chapter  deals  with  employment  stabilization.  It  shows 
the  great  importance  of  this  subject  in  any  program  designed 
to  improve  the  morale  of  those  engaged  in  industry. 

When  Professor  Wood  tackled  the  writing  of  this  book  it 
was  perhaps  a  little  too  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  cooper- 
ation on  the  railroads  to  demonstrate  its  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  more  serious  human  problems  of  in- 
dustry as  it  functions  today.  Nor  had  sufficient  time  elapsed 
to  bring  out  in  clear  review  the  effect  of  this  movement  on 
industrial  technique.  It  might  be  asked,  for  example,  whether 
the  railroad  labor  unions  have  demonstrated,  since  1923,  their 
indispensability  to  a  better  order  in  industry,  what  techniques, 


analogous  to  those  usually  visualized  under  scientific  manage- 
ment, have  grown  out  of  the  cooperative  movement,  and  to 
what  extent  the  movement  has  been  helpful  in  mitigating  cyc- 
lical unemployment.  These  and  other  important  questions  con- 
cerning union-management  cooperation  cannot  be  answered 
until  the  movement  has  lived  through  a  depression  such  as  the 
present.  OTTO  S.  BEYER 

The  Long  View  of  the  Filipino 

FILIPINO  IMMIGRATION  TO  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 
AND  TO  HAWAII,  by  Bruno  Laskcr.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  455 
pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


book  presents  a  searching  and  fair-minded  inquiry 
•*•  into  the  conditions  affecting  one  of  the  lesser  immigrant 
groups,  but  one  whose  increasing  numbers  and  whose  peculiar 
political  relationship  with  the  United  States  give  it  a  high  de- 
gree of  importance.  The  author  considers  the  significance  of 
this  movement  with  reference  to  the  region  of  its  origin,  to 
Hawaii,  and  to  continental  United  States.  He  considers  the 
causes,  conditions  and  effects  of  the  movement,  all  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  specially  qualified  to  discover  and  interpret 
social  attitudes,  and  the  consequences  of  events  upon  the  social 
relationships  of  various  groups.  He  shows  that  Filipino  immi- 
gration has  displayed  the  features  characteristic  of  each  previ- 
ous wave  of  Oriental  migration,  a  period  of  welcome  and 
friendliness  when  the  numbers  were  small  being  followed  by 
periods  of  suspicion,  dislike  and  violent  opposition.  He  points 
out,  however,  one  very  encouraging  difference,  which  is  that  the 
American  people  today  are  much  more  inclined  to  take  a  long 
view  of  the  situation,  to  interpret  Filipino  immigration  in  the 
light  of  past  experience  with  other  Orientals,  and  to  formulate 
policies  with  an  eye  on  eventual,  social,  and  cultural  conse- 
quences, rather  than  upon  immediate  and  superficial  economic 
needs.  Indeed,  one  of  the  striking  features  of  Filipino  immi- 
gration is  that  there  is,  in  no  quarter,  any  urgent  expression 
of  an  industrial  or  economic  necessity  for  its  continuance.  The 
author's  discussion  of  the  social  problems  involved  in  this 
current  of  migration  furnishes  an  additional  and  very  illuminat- 
ing demonstration  of  the  highly  complex  character  of  any  migra- 
tion movement  between  widely  different  cultural  and  racial 
groups,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  to  problems  of  this  char- 
acter the  most  rigid  scientific  study,  as  well  as  sympathetic 
feeling,  and  'of  not  allowing  superficial  "humanitarian"  motives 
to  encourage  situations  for  which  there  may  prove  to  be  no 
satisfactory  ultimate  solution.  HENRY  PRATT  FAIRCHILD 

New  York  University 

Institutions  in  the  Round 

CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS,    by    John    M.    Cooper.     Dolphin    Press. 
696  pp.    Price  $5  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  basic  purpose  of  this  book  seems  to  be  to  make  the 
best  in  Catholic  child-caring  institutions  contagious.  In 
order  to  do  this  Dr.  Cooper  and  his  five  field-work  assistants 
planned  from  the  first  to  make  a  "study  not  a  survey"  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  best  results  in  terms  of  child  growth, 
education,  and  moral  and  religious  training  were  being  at- 
tained in  eighty-six  Catholic  and  eleven  non-Catholic  child- 
caring  institutions  in  over  twenty  states.  As  the  institutions 
chosen  were  of  many  types,  sizes,  auspices  and  programs,  they 
doubtless  represent  the  whole  350  such  Catholic  institutions  in 
the  United  States.  After  the  data  had  been  collected  Dr. 
Cooper  compiled  his  report  in  twelve  chapters,  each  enriched  by 
vivid  illustrations  from  statements  as  to  philosophy,  method 
and  results  attained,  made  by  those  in  charge  of  the  several 
institutions  which  are  identified  by  numbered  references  to  an 
index  (not  made  public).  Each  chapter  was  sent  with  a  re- 
quest for  comment  and  criticism  to  about  650  selected  persons 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  chapters 
as  they  appear  in  the  book  were  prepared  after  about  five  thou- 
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sand  comments  and  criticisms  had  been  received. 

While  the  book  was  written  primarily  for  Catholics  and  is 
loyal  to  Catholic  tradition  in  its  discussion  of  moral  and  relig- 
ious teaching,  non-Catholics  will  find  it  a  veritable  mine  of 
experience  on  all  phases  of  the  care  of  dependent  children  both 
as  individuals  and  as  members  of  their  own  family  and  kin- 
ship groups.  The  book  as  a  whole  has  its  face  toward  the 
rising  sun  and  all  who  read  this  review  may  well  ponder  this 
dictum  of  Dr.  Cooper  relating  to  institutions:  "An  institution 
that  inaugurates  no  new  methods  or  policies  and  has  none  in 
contemplation  is  drifting,  and  usually  drifting  backwards." 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  HENRY  W.  THURSTON 

Eating  for  Health 

NUTRITION   AND   PHYSICAL    FITNESS,    by   L.   Jean  Bogert.     W.   B. 
Saunderf.     524  pp.     Price  $3   postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'  I  ^HIS  volume  consists  of  524  pages  and  is  divided  into  five 
•*•  parts.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  foods  and  food  accessories ; 
Part  II  to  body  requirements,  including  a  chapter  on  vitamines; 
Part  III  to  body  processes,  discussing  the  body  as  a  whole  in 
its  relation  to  food,  digestion,  metabolism  and  excretion;  Part 
IV  to  meal  planning — ihow  to  build  menus  for  the  day,  week 
and  season — food  economics  and  the  influence  of  cooking;  there 
is  a  special  chapter  on  food  fads  and  food  fancies;  Part  V  to 
diets  for  children,  pregnant  and  nursing  mothers,  convalescents, 
under-  and  overweight.  There  is  a  chapter  on  malnutrition — 
how  to  recognize  and  overcome  it.  There  are  numerous  tables 
and  illustrations. 

In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  the  object  of  the  book  is 
to  gather  into  a  single  volume  facts  useful  in  meeting  every 
day  nutritional  problems,  to  make  this  information  available  to 
a  comparatively  large  group,  to  point  out  how  such  knowledge 
may  be  utilized  for  preventing  ill  health  and  for  promoting  a 
high  degree  of  physical  fitness. 

The  book  is  unusual  in  that  it  treats  of  nutrition  from  the 
broader  point  of  view  of  the  factors  that  have  to  do  with  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  rather  than  as  a  discussion  limited  to  food 
itself.  On  reading  it  the  dietician,  physical  educator  and  phy- 
sician can  hardly  fail  to  have  their  point  of  view  broadened  and 
their  knowledge  increased  by  the  large  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation presented. 

The  writer's  experience  as  instructor  in  medicine,  in  clinical 
research — aside  from  that  of  home  economics — has  served  well 
in  making  the  book  concrete  in  its  facts  and  in  their  presenta- 
tion. We  cannot  have  too  many  books  of  this  type.  It  should 
be  of  great  value  not  only  in  the  classroom  but  for  the  individual 
who  desires  a  'higher  standard  of  health  and  physical  fitness. 
Boston  WILLIAM  R.  P.  EMERSON,  M.D. 
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A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


SOCIAL  CONFLICT—  Volume  XXV  of  the  American  Sociological  Society. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.     258  pp.     Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  PAPERS  presented  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Sociological  Society  held  at  Cleveland  in  Decem- 
ber 1930,  excellently  edited  and  printed.  One  notes  especially 
the  admirable  presidential  address  of  Howard  W.  Odum. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING,  by  Ruth  Bryan  Owen.    Liveright. 
200  pp.     Price  $2  postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

A  BOOK  based  on  Mrs.  Owen's  long  experience  as  a  public 
speaker  in  and  out  of  Congress,  with  practical  suggestions  for 
class  use.  In  a  foreword,  William  Lyon  Phelps  recommends 
it  particularly  to  members  of  debating  clubs.  As  to  the  value 
of  oratory,  he  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  the  "hypnotic 


power  over  hostile  audiences"  of  Mrs.  Owen's  father,  William 
Jennings  Bryan:  "Not  many  years  before  his  death,  he  came 
to  New  Haven  to  lecture  against  the  doctrine  of  Darwinian 
evolution.  The  next  day  a  Yale  undergraduate  gave  me  this, 
testimony:  'Bryan  spoke  two  hours  and  a  half;  I  did  not  be- 
lieve a  single  word  he  said;  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  I 
was  spellbound.'  " 

HISTORY  OF  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,. 
edited  by  H.  Morton  BodKsh.  U.  S.  Building  and  Loan  League.  792  pp. 
Price  $6  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  volume,  including  many  brief  biographies, 
marking  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  building-and- 
loan  movement  which  began  with  the  organization  in  1831  of 
the  Oxford  Provident  Building  Association  at  Frankfort,  Pa.,, 
now  a  part  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Bodfish  says  in  his  preface: 
"The  whole  of  our  present  order  may  be  described  in  terms 
of  institutions.  In  this  volume  will  be  preserved  the  essentials 
in  the  evolution  of  an  institution  of  cooperative  finance  which 
from  modest  beginnings  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
financial  structure  of  the  United  States." 

NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK  1931-32,  edited  by  Monroe  N.  Work.  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute. 544  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  eighth  edition  of  the  standard  reference  on  the  Negro. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  DIETETICS,  by  Amy  Elizabeth  Pope  and  E.  M. 
Geraghty.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  727  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

A  NEW  edition,  completely  rewritten  and  much  enlarged  by 
Miss  Geraghty,  formerly  secretary  of  the  American  Dietetics 
Association,  and  planned  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  nurses 
in  hospitals,  private  duty  and  public  health.  Principles,  menus, 
recipes  and  methods  of  diet  calculation.  A  chapter  on  the 
feeding  of  infants  and  children  is  the  work  of  C.  W.  Burhans, 
M.D. 

HEARING  AND  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD,  by  John  L.  Waldman,  Francis 
A.  Wade,  and  Carl  W.  Arete.  The  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
223  pp.  Price  $2.10  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  experts  of  the  White  House  Conference  estimate  that 
half  a  million  American  children  have  seriously  defective  hear- 
ing, yet  only  recently  have  extensive  studies  been  made  on  the 
results  of  this  handicap.  The  present  volume  reports  a  de- 
tailed study  of  1079  school  children  made  by  the  authors  in 
cooperation  with  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  and  con- 
sidering in  detail  the  extent  of  impairment  of  hearing,  and  its 
effect  on  a  child's  general  progress  in  school  and  his  achieve- 
ment in  separate  subjects. 


EDUCATION,     CRIME,     AND     SOCIAL     PROGRESS,     6v     William    G. 
Bagley.    Macmillan.     150  pp.    Price  $1.20  postpaid  of  The  Surrey. 

EIGHT  papers,  most  of  them  prepared  for  professional  meet- 
ings, which  aim  to  identify  "the  elements  of  weakness"  in 
American  education  and  to  suggest  means  for  replacing  them 
with  "elements  of  strength."  Dr.  Bagley  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  dangers  to  sound  educational  progress  which; 
he  feels  lie  in  "left-wing"  experiments  and  in  the  tendency  of 
the  American  teaching  profession  "to  follow  fashion  with  a 
maximum  of  zeal  and  a  minimum  of  discrimination." 

SOCIAL  CHANGES    IN   1930,  edited  by   William  F.    Onbun.     University 
of   Chicago  Press.     203   pp.     Price   $1.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

REPRINTED  from  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  these 
twenty-one  papers  by  persons  eminent  in  their  respective  fields 
consider  what  1930  meant  for  population,  natural  resources, 
inventions  and  discoveries,  production,  foreign  policy,  labor,, 
earnings,  employment  and  unemployment,  medicine,  rural  life, 
the  family,  the  child,  crime,  education,  government  and  the 
like.  Though  such  an  inventory  is  in  its  very  nature  suggestive 
rather  than  complete,  its  scope  gives  a  sweeping  social  view 
for  the  year  and  an  array  of  up-to-date  and  interesting  facts.. 
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Paging  Mr.  Swift 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "What  is  wrong  with  this  picture"  on  page 
125  of  the  November  Survey  Graphic?  [butchers  at  work  in 
white  coats,  in  Guaranteed  Time  in  the  Stock  Yards,  by 
Harold  H.  Swift].  To  my  notion  the  coats  worn  by  the  men 
are  entirely  inappropriate  for  the  sort  of  work  they  are  doing. 
I  should  think  those  clumsy  cuffs  hanging  down  over  their 
hands  would  soon  be  full  of  grease.  Why  not  have  them  wear 
"sweatshirts"  which  are  infinitely  more  comfortable  and  con- 
venient than  coats,  or  if  the  garments  should  reach  their 
knees,  French  blouses,  the  cuffs  of  which  button  tight  around 
the  wrists? 

Now  and  then  an  architect  has  an  idea  but  this  one  may 
be  looney.  WILLIAM  TEMPLETON  JOHNSON 

San  Diego,  Calif, 

Merry  Christmas 

To  EVERY  READER  OF  THE  SURVEY:  For  the  friend  who  likes 
to  whet  his  wits  on  something  worth  while  the  ideal  gift  is  a 
year's  subscription  to  Survey  Graphic  (the  Graphic  numbers 
of  The  Survey,  without  the  Midmonthlies). 

Imagine  him  receiving  his  first  copy  just  before  Christmas. 
The  December  issue  in  a  gay  green  Christmas  cover — an  extra 
number  we  will  send  with  a  Christmas  card  to  announce  the 
gift — throws  open  for  him  a  pageant  of  life  and  peoples. 
Here  are  spread  out  the  Oriental  tapestry  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests woven  into  Paul  Monroe's  article  on  Manchuria;  the 
incisive  interpretation  of  present-day  Germany  by  Ernst  Jackh ; 
the  revealing  picture  of  Gandhi  by  S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  warm 
friend  of  Survey  readers.  Another  group  brings  him  up-to- 
date  on  America's  economic  condition  and  opens  up  for  him 
a  world  of  speculation  as  to  the  future  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth — a  foretaste  of  the  special  number  on  World  Planning 
which  will  come  to  him  early  in  the  new  year  as  part  of 
your  gift.  Finally  there  are  those  searching  articles  wherein 
the  author  turns  the  eye  inward  and  leads  us  to  consider  our- 
selves and  our  own  reactions  to  the  world  around  us. 

Twelve  more  such  numbers  to  carry  your  goodwill  through- 
out 1932. 

A  choice  gift  at  any  price — but  a  rare  bargain  at  the  rates 
we  have  arranged  for  our  readers.  One  subscription  may  be 
had  for  $2.00;  two  for  $3.00,  exactly  half  the  regular  price. 
And  besides  conveying  a  Christmas  message  to  your  friends, 
your  order  will  help  along  this  cooperative  enterprise  of  ours 
which  you  share  with  its  thirty  thousand  readers. 

Why  not  pay  your  friends  the  compliment  of  gift  subscrip- 
tions to  Survey  Graphic  this  year? 
For  Survey  Graphic  MOLLIE  CONDON 

To  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES:  Survey  Graphic 
is  yours,  you  know;  and  I  hope  you'll  especially  "harken"  to 
Miss  Condon's  Christmas-gift  subscription  offer. 

In  this  covering  note  to  members  like  yourself,  I  feel  again 
like  the  itinerant  Irish  cobbler.  As  they  drove  into  a  village, 
his  son  would  cry: 

"Me  fayther's   a  maker   and  mender  of   shoon." 
Then  the  man:    "Har-ark-en  what  the  bye  sez." 
This   of    all   winters,   how   better    to    give    strength    to    the 
elbows  of  hard-pressed  people  and  gain  a  hearing  for  affirma- 
tive  moves?     "There    are   so   many    needs — very    real    ones — 
these  days  .  .  ."  writes  Prof.  W.  G.  Beach  of  Leland  Stanford 


-"and  then  came  the  November  Graphic  with  its  budget  of 
accurate  knowledge,  sound  judgment  and  vision  in  regard  to 
the  whole  troubled  and  suffering  world  and  its  needs." 

You  have  a  friend,  I'm  sure,  to  whom  Survey  Graphic 
would  mean  a  lift  like  that  this  Christmas — and  the  New 
Year  through.  One  friend?  Perhaps  three,  or  five?  You 
could  scarcely  give  them  so  much  for  so  little.  And  your 
gift  will  help  touch  those  thirteen  issues  with  that  holiday 
magic  that  brings  out,  along  with  its  problems,  the  promise 
implicit  in  American  life. 
Editor  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

The  Wickersham  Reports 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  with  great  interest  Winthrop  D. 
Lane's  article  on  the  reports  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  published  in  The  Survey 
of  November  I.  I  think  Mr.  Lane  makes  a  very  balanced, 
judicial  presentation  of  the  case  for  the  Commission.  What  he 
says  is  absolutely  true — we  did  not  attempt  to  go  off  and  invent 
some  new  theories  about  delinquency,  but  to  try  to  collect  and 
formulate  what  had  been  done  by  other  responsible  bodies  and 
to  confine  ourselves  to  practicable  limits.  Of  course,  as  the 
reports  shows,  we  had  some  original  studies  also  made  by  re- 
search experts.  It  is  a  gratification  to  me  to  read  this  review 
of  our  work,  and  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
judicial  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lane  has  done  it. 

GEORGE  W.  WICKERSHAM 

Chairman,    National    Commission    on    Law    Observance    and 
Enforcement 

Federal  Relief 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  reams  on  federal  relief  versus 
state  appropriation.  No  one  has  analyzed  the  situation  more 
illuminatingly  and  has  put  more  compactly  the  crucial  issues 
than  has  Mr.  Hodson  in  his  Open  Letter  to  the  President  in 
the  November  I  issue  of  The  Survey.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  while  a  meager  and  narrow  legal  outlook  is  one  of  the 
worst  handicaps  in  affairs,  rigorous  legal  discipline  when  har- 
nessed to  imagination  is  the  most  fruitful  combination.  Mr. 
Hodson's  reflections  give  evidence  of  that  faith. 
Law  School,  Harvard  University  FELIX  FRANKFURTER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  Mr.  Hodson's 
Open  Letter  to  President  Hoover  in  the  November  I  issue  of 
The  Survey,  copy  of  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me. 
It  is  the  type  of  information  Mr.  Hodson  seeks  which  would 
place  our  policies  and  efforts  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  present 
depression  on  a  basis  of  intelligence  rather  than  emotion  and 
doctrinaire  considerations. 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  we  have  even  begun  to  exhaust 
the  possibilities  of  relief  by  way  of  an  intensive  federal  con- 
struction program.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 
U.  S.  Senator  from  New  York 

Politics — and  Miss  Sears 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  item  under  Social  Practice  in  The  Survey 
of  August  15  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  behavior  clinic 
in  Cook  County  deserves  favorable  comment.  It  sets  forth  the 
accomplishment  most  accurately.  As  a  county  commissioner 
and  therefore  a  politician,  I  find  myself  critical  of  the  title, 
Without  Benefit  of  Politics.  The  implication  that  the  be- 
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havior  clinic  was  established  in  spite  of  and  not  because  of  the 
politicians  is  inescapable. 

The  truth  is  that  the  genesis  of  the  clinic  lay  with  the 
present  mayor  of  the  city,  who  was  at  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  clinic,  president  of  the  County  Board.  The 
clinic  was  made  possible  because  of  Mr.  Cermak's  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  psychiatry  and  recognition  of  the  inestimable 
value  such  a  clinic  would  be  in  the  county  jail.  He  encouraged 
its  establishment.  He  interpreted  it  to  the  members  of  the 
Board.  He  enlisted  their  support  for  it,  and  at  a  time  of 
great  financial  stringency  and  under  difficulties  the  clinic  ap- 
propriation was  made. 

Rather  than  the  title  it  bears,  it  could  well  bear  the  title, 
Politicians  Utilize  Scientific  Knowledge,  or  Where  Politics  and 
Science  Meet,  or  Evidence  of  Statesmanship  among  Politicians, 
or  Politics  and  Human  Values.  We  politicians  are  proud  of 
the  clinic  and  recognize  that  it  is  bringing  to  the  jail  popu- 
lation a  service  which  makes  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  prisoner,  that  assists  the  judges  in  their  decisions  and  that 
cannot  fail  to  affect  criminal  jurisprudence  in  Cook  County. 
County  Commissioner,  Cook  County,  III.  AMELIA  SEARS 

The  Set-up  of  an  Exchange 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  McMillen's  suggestion  [page  325]  of 
the  functions  of  the  social-service  exchange  to  include  a  central 
statistical  service  is  most  interesting  but  sounds  much  simpler 
than  it  is.  Certainly  up-to-date  quantitative  statistics  are  im- 
portant and  the  exchange  might  be  used  for  recording  such 
statistics.  However,  the  purpose  of  the  exchange  as  it  is  at 
present  organized  is  the  quick  and  accurate  identification  of 
names. 

If  to  that  were  added  the  function  of  assembling  and  tabu- 
lating statistical  data,  practically  a  whole  new  set-up  would 
be  necessary.  Such  a  set-up  would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  a 
statistician  and  tested  in  the  day-by-day  operation  of  the  ex- 
change to  make  sure  that  it  did  not  slow  up  or  obscure  the 
original  and  I  assume  the  major  objective  of  the  exchange, 
that  is,  identification.  New  data  from  the  agencies  in  ad- 
dition to  what  they  are  now  reporting  would  undoubtedly  be 
asked  for  by  the  statistician.  This  would  mean  a  change  in 
routine  for  the  agencies  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
overnight. 

In  the  statistics  of  family-service  agencies  in  New  York  there 
is  practically  no  duplication  of  cases  since,  as  a  result  of 
clearing  in  the  exchange,  the  agencies  do  not  work  on  the  same 
cases.  This  is  also  true  of  service  to  the  homeless.  Of  course 
it  is  not  true  of  the  child-welfare  or  health  agencies.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things  they  frequently  work  on  the  same  cases 
as  the  family  societies.  This  is  not  a  duplication  or  overlapping 
of  service  however,  but  a  supplementation  or  coordination  of 
services. 

We  have  frequently  discussed  the  possibility  of  using  the 
exchange  street  files  for  certain  statistical  studies  and  have 
even  experimented  in  a  small  way.  But  we  quickly  found  that 
even  here  rather  extensive  adjustments  would  have  to  be  made 
if  the  system  were  to  continue  to  serve  the  purpose  of  prompt 
and  accurate  identification.  EDITH  SHATTO  KING 

Secretary,  New  York  Social  Service  Exchange 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  fundamental  point 
concerning  which  Mrs.  King  and  I  would  disagree.  She 
stresses  the  need  for  safeguarding  the  original  function  of  the 
social-service  exchange,  that  is,  identification.  I  am  in  hearty 
accord  with  her  position  on  this  matter. 

On  the  other  hand  I  think  Mrs.  King  would  agree  with  me 
that  we  ought  to  be  slow  to  complicate  still  further  the  co- 
ordinating machinery  in  the  social-welfare  field  if  our  ob- 
jectives can  be  achieved  through  machinery  already  in  existence. 
The  point  I  am  urging  is  that  we  ought  to  know  the  number 


of  families  receiving  assistance  from  the  community  and  that 
this  figure  should  not  contain  varying  and  unkown  proportions 
of  duplicates.  Yet  there  will  be  many  duplicates  in  the  total 
figure  compiled  by  the  chest  or  council  in  any  city  in  which  the 
various  family-welfare  agencies  habitually  supplement  one  an- 
other. It  may  be  that  a  new  and  special  arrangement  like  the  one 
in  St.  Paul  will  be  needed  to  insure  an  unduplicated  figure.  I 
am  sure  Mrs.  King  would  agree  that  it  would  be  unsound  to 
set  up  a  new  piece  of  machinery  however,  until  the  possibility 
of  utilizing  existing  instrumentalities  had  been  examined  and 
found  impractical  or  uneconomical.  I  am  merely  asking  that 
this  examination  be  made. 

Mrs.  King  points  out  that  one  family  may  be  served  by  a 
family-welfare  agency  and  by  a  health  agency  and  that  this 
is  not  duplication.  I  agree  with  her  on  this  point.  I  am  urging 
the  elimination  of  duplicates  within  a  functional  field  and  not 
the  elimination  of  duplicates  among  the  various  specialized 
fields  of  service.  A.  W.  McMiLLEN 

Chicago 

Foremen 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  Communications  of  The 
Survey  of  September  15,  may  be  correct  with  regard  to  Cali- 
fornia— that  not  many  men  want  the  job  of  foreman,  but  that 
is  not  true  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  plenty  of  men  here 
that  want  to  be  foremen,  and  who  consider  themselves  qualified 
to  fill  the  job.  It  is  easy  to  hire  a  slave  driver,  one  whose  idea 
of  foremanship  consists  of  bossing  the  men  under  him  and 
bowing  before  his  superiors.  It  is  easy  to  find  workmen  that 
think  they  are  qualified  to  be  foremen  because  they  can  do 
the  work  better  than  the  others  in  the  shop,  men  who  think 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  tell  the  men  what  to  do  and  demand 
that  they  do  it.  But  that  kind  of  man  is  not  a  real  foreman. 

The  foreman  should  not  be  at  enmity  with  the  other  em- 
ployes, as  Mr.  Smith  assumes  he  will  be.  He  is  the  inter- 
mediary between  employer  and  employe,  the  one  who  should 
have  the  confidence  of  both,  and  who  should  explain  each  to 
the  other.  It  is  a  job  that  requires  intelligence  and  character, 
but  for  a  qualified  person  it  is  a  pleasant  and  interesting  kind 
of  work.  The  job  of  foreman  is  probably  not  paid  as  much 
as  it  should  be,  but  I  suspect  that  the  reason  is  that  there 
are  not  many  qualified  foremen.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  compensations  in  that  it  is  the  best  route  to  many  of  the 
higher  positions.  The  shop  foreman  comes  in  direct  contact 
with  the  offices  of  management,  test  and  inspection,  accounting, 
engineering,  and  in  many  cases  with  sales.  Opportunities  are 
open  for  his  advancement  along  any  of  'these  lines. 

There  are  difficulties  with  the  foreman's  job,  but  in  spite  of 
them,  the  opportunities  for  further  advancement  should  make 
training  for  the  foreman's  position  in  a  well  managed  plant 
one  of  the  most  eagerly  sought  openings  for  the  ambitious  boy. 
Actually  we  do  not  find  the  boys  who  want  this  training  at  all. 
Worcester,  Mass.  A.  W.  FORBES 

School  Books  Wanted 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Did  a  few  generous  souls  who  have  a  few 
abandoned  copies  of  Junior-Senior  High  School  geographies, 
histories,  dictionaries,  and  English-American  literature  know 
how  keenly  our  school  here  in  mountainous  North  Alabama 
would  appreciate  them  we  should  not  lack  for  such  school  es- 
sentials, tho  the  books  were  obsolescent.  Oh  my,  how  woefully 
we  need  them.  Tho  a  college  graduate,  my  salary  in  mission 
work  is  inadequate  to  meet  so  many  charity  calls.  By  day  and 
night  I  am  struggling  for  a  needy  neglected  people.  I  can  teach 
well  if  I  had  several  copies  of  encyclopedias  and  literary  books, 
and  maps.  JOHN  B.  ARMSTRONG 

Langston    Rural  School 
Langston,   Alabama 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rstei:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertion*; 
10%  on  «ii  in»ertions.  Address  Advertising  Department 
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TEL.  ALGONQUIN  749O 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS    WANTED 


GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED:  Psychiatric  case  worker  for  organi- 
tion  dealing  with  delinquent  girls.     One  that  is 


ng 

familiar  with  Boston  preferred. 
salary  expected.     Room   506,   8£ 
Boston. 


Give  details  and 
Tremont   Street, 


A  state-wide,  child-caring  agency  in  the  middle 
west  is  seeking  a  man  for  an  executive  position 
who  has  had  broad  experience  as  well  as  case 
work  experience  in  the  problems  relating  to  the 
adjustment  of  children  in  family  homes.  6954 
SURVEY. 


BOARD 


DOMESTIC  NURSE  and  sister  would  like 
children  to  board  on  farm  in  the  Berkshires. 
Plenty  of  fresh  eggs  and  milk.  Home  cooking. 
6953  SURVEY. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S 
GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 


GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engravers, 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendent! 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teacher* 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial   Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Worker* 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rites: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE  SURVEY 
112  E.   19  St.  New  York 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


(In 


THE  MEDICAL  BUREAU  has  available  grad- 
uate nurses  who  have  specialized  in  public  health 
and  tuberculosis  nursing,  psychologists  and  social 
workers.  For  complete  biographies  write  The 
Medical  Bureau  (M.  Burneice  Larson,  Director), 
Pittesfield  Building,  Chicago. 

COMPANION-SECRETARY,  Personal  Assis- 
tant or  Companionable  Housekeeper.  Experienced 
American-Protestant  widow,  43,  healthy,  refined 
cheerful,  dependable,  unencumbered.  Good  reader, 
amanuensis,  shopper,  sewer.  Mrs.  Fuller,  323 
Back  Bay  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUPPLYING     INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS. 

Groceries 

Hudson    and    North    Moore    Streets 
New  York 


LITERARY    SERVICE 

RESEARCH:  We  *"ift  !n 

special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ser- 
vice. AUTH(*'S  RESEARCH  BUKIAU,  516 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS 

RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 

UNEMPLOYMENT— A  Statement  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends. 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  ALCOHOL  (lOc). 
Address  Friends  Central  Bureau,  1515 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT,  illustrated  monthly 
$2.50  a  year.  For  all  who  follow  legislation. 
American  Legislators'  Association,  851 
East  58th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS  REMEDIES  (15c),  PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP  (15c),  How  AMERICA  LIVES  (15c), 
OLD  ACE  SECURITY  (lOc),  THE  NEW  CAPITAL- 
ISM (lOc).  Address 

League    for    Industrial   Democracy,    112    E.    19th 
Street,  New  York. 

VISION  AND  REVISION,  or  Depression  as  a 
cure  for  morbid,  sordid  Obsession.  No  public 
spirited  person  should  be  without  this  Booklet. 
Send  ten  cents  to  The  Mobilite  Lyceum, 
725  Broadway,  San  Diego,  California. 


PERIODICALS 


FBI  AMMICAN  JOOEKAI.  of  NUMIKG  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library 
$3.00  a  year.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  Yorki 
N.  Y. 

MSKTAL     Hrciim:      quarterly:     $3.00 
published  by  the  National  Committee  tor  Ma 
Hygiene,    450    Seventh    Avenue.   New    York. 


i»KTAL     titGitxx:     quarterly:     $3.00     i     ye»r; 
published  by  the  National  Committe*  for  " " 
Hygiene,    450    Seventh    Avenue.   New    Yi 

answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 


Your 
Own 
Agency 


'TPHIS  is  the  counseling  and 
A  placement  agency  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the 
National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing.  National.  Non- 
profit making. 

Booklet  tent  upon  request. 

fl/fi          I       ? 
i/     ifrtJtonoJr  C4 

(Agency) 

130    EAST  22nd    STREET 
NEW  YORK 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
iS  EAST  4isr  STREET,  NEW  You: 

Lexington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  thoit  who 
have  i  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenograph*™, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


MAIL 


Social 


Boston,     Mass. 


ADVERTISING  to  our  30,000  philan- 
thropic, and  wealthy  New  England 
names  will  bring  good  money  for 
your  cause.  Write  Dpi.  s, 
PUBLICITY  SERVICE  BUREAU, 
Welfare  Finance,  69  Newbury  Street, 


DEBATE    DATA 


DEBATE  CLUBS — PUBLIC   SPEAKERS 

Latest  data  on  leading  controversial  questions. 

Send  far  (Jut, lion  and  Price  Lilt  for  1931-32 

to 

THE     DEBATERS    INFORMATION     BUREAU 
3  Horton  Place  Portland,  Maine 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


-DEBATE- 


"IS     MODERN     MORALITY     A     FAILURE" 
Hon.    Bertrand  Dr.    Stephen    S 

RUSSELL  vs.  WISE 

says  "NO"  says  "YES" 

This   debate  involves  the  vital   issues 

EASY  DIVORCE  LAWS        BIRTH  CONTROL 

COMPANIONATE   MARRIAGE 

Are    they    detrimental    to    civilization? 

Thursday,  December  17th,  8:3O  P.  M. 
CARNEGIE  HALL,  57th  St.  &  7th  Ave.,  N.Y 
Tickets  $1,  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  Columbia  U.  bookstore  (Journalism 
Bldg.,  116th  St.  and  Broadway;,  Seven 
Arts  Guild,  125  West  45th  St.  (Room  1007). 
Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 

Auspices   Seven  Arts  Guild. 


'  RUSSELL'S   Farewell  Appearance  • 
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Child   Welfare 


Health 


Racial  Adjustment 


ASSOCIATED  GUIDANCE  BUREAU, 
INC. —  One  East  Fifty-Third  Street,  New 
York.  Telephone:  Plaza  9512.  A  non-sectarian 
non-philanthropic  child  guidance  bureau,  em 
ploying  highest  social  work  standards.  Work 
includes  consultation  and  home  service  with 
behavior  maladjustments  of  children,  ado- 
lescents, and  young  adults.  For  information 
address  Te»«  Perlman.  Director. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC.— Airs.  F.  Robertson  Jones.  President, 
152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  nejtd  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease*  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION,    INC. 425    Fourth    Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations ot  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


AMERICAN   SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency:  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA — C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR   COMMIT- 

TEE Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions— John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans.  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice   L.    Edwards,   executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  •  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  WilKam 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hi  neks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
tocial  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING  — 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: Public  Hgalth  Nursing. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL    TUBERCULOSIS    ASSO- 
CIATION— 450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director. 
Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
popular  monthly  magazine,  $2,00  a  year ; 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK C.       M.       Bookman,       president, 

Cincinnati ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  May 
15-21.  1932.  Proceedings  are  tent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pies.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Religious    Organizations 


GIRL'S   FRIENDLY  SOCIETY   OF  THE 

U.  S.  A. 386   Fourth  Avenue.   New   York 

City.  A  national  organization  for  all  girls, 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Provides 
opportunities  for  character  growth  and 
friendship  through  a  program  adapted  to 
local  needs.  Membership  46,000. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  pre»ident; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Misg  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A's  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  itudent, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  ha»  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  President; 
Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

Fields  of  Activity:  Civics  and  Community 
Cooperation,  Education.  Extension  and  Field 
Service,  Farm  and  Rural  Work,  Junior  Aux- 
iliaries, Legislation,  Peace,  Religion  and 
Religious  Education,  Servioe  for  Foreign 
Born,  Social  Service,  Work  for  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation,  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment. 

Official    Publication:    The    Jewish    Woman. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 347      Madison     Avenue,     New 

York   City.     Composed   of   360   business   and 
professional    men     representing    1,500    local 
Associations.    Maintains   a    staff   of    120   sec- 
retaries   serving    in    the    United    States    ana 
150   secretaries  at  work  in  32  foreign  coun- 
tries. Francis  S.  Harmon,  President;  Adrian 
Lyon,    Chairman    General    Board;    Fred    W. 
Ramsey,   General   Secretary. 
William  E.   Speers,  Chairman  Home  Divi- 
sion. William  B.  Foster,  Chairman  Per- 
sonnel   Division.     Thomas    W.    Graham, 
Chairman  Student  Division.  Wilfred  W. 
Fry^  Chairman  Foreign   Committee. 


DIRECTORY  RATES 

Graphic:  30c  per  (actual)  line 
(  1 2  insertions  a  year) 

Graphic  and  |  2 8c  per  (actual) 
Midmonthly  j  line 

(24  insertions  a  year) 
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Women's    Trade    Union 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  —  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robins,  honorary  president;  Miss  Rose 
Scbneiderman,  president;  Miss  Elisabeth 
Christman,  secretary-treasurer;  Machinists 
Bldg.,  9th  and  Mt.  Vernon  Place.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Stands  for  self-govern- 
ment in  the  work  shop  through  trade  union 
organization;  and  for  the  enactment  of  in- 
dustrial legislation.  Official  publication,  Life 
and  Labor  Bulletin.  Information  given. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIA- 
TION   315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodical!  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES:— 75c   a    line    (actual) 
for    four    insertions 


GOSSIP 


Diet  in  St.  Louis 

"'"T^HE  family  was   sitting  down   to  eat 
A  a   plentiful   meal.    There   was   coffee, 

the    smell    of    two    vegetables    and    frying 

meat." 

"Mrs.   P.    made    the    grocery   order   last 
long  time  by  buying  a  large   supply  of 

beans,    potatoes    and   canned   goods    which 

could    be    used    in   case    she    did    not    have 

enough   coal." 

Records   of   Provident   Association 

SOCIAL-WORK  leadership  seems  to  have 
saved  the  day  for  the  Georgia  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  When  the  legislature 
was  on  the  brink  of  passing  a  reorganiza- 
tion bill  that  would  have  wiped  out  the 
department  and  all  its  works  the  State 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  led  by  its 
president,  Mary  Dickinson,  went  into 
action.  It  quickly  rounded  up  an  influ- 
ential Committee  of  Two  Hundred  and 
rallied  public  opinion  to  support  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  services  of  the  department 
if  not  its  form.  A  whirlwind  campaign  di- 
rected toward  the  governor  and  leaders 
of  the  House  and  Senate  was  so  effective 
that  an  amendment  was  passed  by  which 
the  work  of  the  board  will  be  carried  on 
without  interruption  under  the  new  Board 
of  Control  of  Eleemosynary  Institutions. 


JOHN  R.  MOTT,  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  has  resigned  again,  this  time  as 
general  secretary  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
a  post  he  has  held  since  1915.  In  1928 
he  resigned  as  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  YMCA's  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  still  president  of  the  World 
Alliance  of  the  YMCA's  and  of  the  In- 
ternational Missionary  Council. 

RED  CROSS  personnel  changes  switch 
Robert  E.  Bondy  from  manager  of  the 
eastern  area  to  national  director  of  disaster 
'relief,  and  Ernest  J.  Swift  from  acting  di- 
'rector  of  insular  and  foreign  operations 
to  Mr.  Bondy's  job  in  the  eastern  area. 
Edward  W.  Marcellus  of  Evanston,  111., 


has  been  appointed  director  of  personnel 
of  the  national  organization  and  J.  Blaine 
Gwin  has  been  designated  assistant  di- 
rector of  Personnel  and  director  of  Hom« 
Service. 

CANADA  has  reached  over  the  border 
and  taken  back  Edna  L.  Moore,  one  of  its 
native  daughters,  to  direct  the  public- 
health  nursing  work  of  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Health.  Miss  Moore  has  been 
assistant  director  of  the  National  Organ- 
ization for  Public  Health  Nursing  and  in 
charge  of  the  joint  project  of  the  NOPHN 
and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associ- 
ation for  the  development  of  social-hygiene 
activities  among  nurses.  This  part  of  her 
work  will  be  carried  on  by  Gladys  Crain, 
recently  a  supervisor  of  the  Boston  Com- 
munity Health  Association. 

New  Officers 


THE  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Niagara  Falls  elected  the  following  officers: 
president,  Dudley  D.  Sicher,  New  York; 
vice-presidents,  Rev.  J.  Jerome  Reddy, 
Brooklyn,  George  M.  Champlin,  Cortland, 
and  Cecil  Wiener,  Buffalo;  treasurer, 
Frederick  A.  Moran,  Albany.  Miss  Wiener 
has  just  been  elected  judge  of  the  new 
Children's  Court  of  Buffalo.  The  1932 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Syracuse. 

Officers  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  of 
Social  Work  for  1932  are  president,  W.  S. 
Bixby,  Nashville,  vice-president,  Charles  O. 
Lee,  Memphis,  treasurer,  Lucy  Richards 
Hart,  Dyersville,  secretary,  William  C. 
Headrick,  Nashville. 

The  National  Municipal  League  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Buffalo,  elected  Murray 
Seasongood,  former  mayor  of  Cincinnati, 
as  president  succeeding  Richard  C.  Child*, 
of  New  York,  who  becomes  chairman  of 
the  League's  council. 

New  officers  of  the  American  Prison  As- 
sociation chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Baltimore  are:  president,  Oscar  Lee, 
Waupun,  Wis. ;  vice-presidents,  Blanche 
L.  La  Du,  Minneapolis,  Mrs.  H.  Otto 
Wittpenn,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Gen.  W.  S. 
Hughes,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Dr.  Walter  N. 
Thayer,  Jr.,  Albany,  and  Harold  E.  Don- 
nell,  Baltimore;  treasurer,  George  C. 
Erskine,  Cheshire,  Conn. ;  general  secre- 
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tary,  E.  R.  Cass,  New  York;  assistant  sec- 
retaries, J.  A.  Drown,  Indianapolis,  Edna 
M.  Olson,  Chicago. 

A  BIG  JOB,  even  though  it  has  as  yet  no 
official  title,  has  claimed  Hazel  Avis  Got}, 
R.N.,  who  since  war  times  has  been  en- 
gaged in  various  nursing  activities  in 
Europe  and  the  Near  East,  recently  under 
the  wing  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Miss  Goff  will  act  as  field  secretary  to  the 
Health  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
her  immediate  task  being  a  survey  of  the 
public-health  situation  in  its  most  pro- 
gressive aspects  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  health  activities  of  the  League.  The 
post  was  created  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  International  Council  of 
Nurses.  An  anonymous  donor  is  financing 
it  for  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years. 

THE  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  which 
was  two  years  old  when  George  Wash- 
ington became  the  first  president,  has  lost 
its  executive  secretary,  Dr.  B.  L.  Scott,  who 
has  been  called  back  to  Harrisburg  by  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot  to  assume  his  former  position 
as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Restoration 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare.  Dr.  Scott 
is  succeeded  in  the  Society  by  A.  G.  Eraser, 
who  served  last  winter  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Management  of  the 
Philadelphia  Shelter  and  was  released  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  for  six 
weeks  on  the  start  to  organize  the  work. 

CHARLES  ASHER,  for  five  years  secretary 
of  City  Housing  Corporation  of  New  York, 
is  about  to  become  assistant  director  of 
the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House 
of  Chicago  under  Louis  Brownlow. 

RHODA  KAUFMAN,  whose  resignation  two 
years  ago  from  the  post  of  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  was  counted  a  public  calamity, 
has  come  back  on  the  active  list  as  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Atlanta  Family  Wel- 
fare Society,  succeeding  Ada  Woolfolk.  It 
takes  almost  a  column  of  the  Georgia  bul- 
letin, Public  Welfare,  to  tell  all  that  Miss 
Kaufman  means  to  social  work  in  the  state 
and  to  the  national  agencies.  While  re- 
gaining Miss  Kaufman  Georgia  has  lost 
two  of  its  other  first-flight  social  workers 
to  the  national  field.  Louisa  de  B.  Fitz- 
Simons,  director  of  the  Children's  Division 
of  the  State  Department,  is  now  with  the 
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Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
as  field  director  of  the  southern  territory 
and  Thomas  B.  Mimms,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Adult  Delinquency  of  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  to  supervise  in  four  southern  states 
county  jails  that  are  handling  federal 
prisoners. 

Science  Persuaded  Them! 

"  yt  FTER  Dr.  Holla  etherized  the  flies  in 
•**.  order  to  keep  them  off  his  sterile 
towel,  the  Town  Board  of  the  town  of 
Cortlandt  purchased  screens  for  the  town 
hall  in  Verplanck."  Westchester  Health. 

ANOTHER  institution  has  qualified  for  the 
ancient  and  honorable  company  of  cen- 
tenarians. Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House, 
a  New  York  institution  in  Yonkers,  has 
just  celebrated  its  hundredth  birthday. 
News  of  other  century  birthdays  will  be 
welcomed. 

SUPERINTENDING  the  world's  biggest 
(when  it  gets  its  growth)  hospital  for  the 
insane  is  the  man-sized  job  wished  on 
Dr.  William  J.  Tiffany,  now  superinten- 
dent of  the  Kings  Park,  N.  Y.,  State  Hos- 
pital. The  new  institution,  the  Pilgrim 
Hospital,  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pilgrim,  is  located  near  Brentwood, 
Long  Island,  and  when  completed  will  have 
nine  thousand  beds  and  have  cost  thirty 
million  dollars. 

JAMES  E.  SIDELL  of  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  Legislative  Agent  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  succeeding 
Wiley  H.  Swift  who  retired  after  eighteen 
years  of  service.  Mr.  Sidell,  with  a  back- 
ground of  study  at  both  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  New  York  Schools  of  Social 
Work,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial organization. 

DR.  ORLANDO  H.  PETTY,  personal  physician 
to  Mayor  Mackey,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Philadelphia  Department  of 
Public  Health  made  vacant  by  the  recent 
death  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Cairns. 

IF  YOU  have  a  pet  nurse  now  is  the  mo- 
ment to  put  her  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  the  third  award  of  the  Saunders  Me- 
morial Medal,  entries  for  which  close  on 
December  31.  The*  award,  made  at  the 
biennial  nursing  convention  in  April,  will 
be  for  an  outstanding  contribution  by  a 
nurse,  either  to  the  public  or  to  her  pro- 
fession. For  full  details  address  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses  Association,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Pluto  Will 

THE  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P.  submits  a 
health  essay  from  one  of  its  summer 
camp  children:  "Once  opon  atime  thier 
were  three  children,  one  was  named  Johny 
one  torn  and  the  girl  was  named  Betty. 
One  morning  the  children  got  up  and  they 
washesd  there  selfs  and  brushed  there 
teeth  and  had  there  breakfast  and  when 
they  tried  to  talk  they  were  hoarse  and 
they  wen't  into  the  bathroom  and  gaggeled 
Pluto  water  and  they  tried  to  talk  again 
and  they  could  and  now  they  gagol  Pluto 
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water  every  day  and  never  forget  it  and 
never  got  hoarse  again." 

THE  NEWLY  appointed  welfare  officer  in 
a  western  city  didn't  quite  know  what  it 
was  all  about,  but  he  did  know  his  pub- 
licity. Two  days  after  his  appointment  he 
announced  in  large  headlines  that  he  pro- 
posed to  do  something  for  "the  poor  home- 
less women  sleeping  in  the  parks,  women 
struggling  to  maintain  their  respectability, 
at  their  wits'  end,  and  literally  wringing 
their  hands."  The  Council  of  Welfare 
Agencies  checked  its  first  impulse  to  say 
"Name  one"  and  instead  mobilized  a  corps 
of  students  from  a  nearby  college  to  patrol 
the  parks  for  two  nights  and  count  the 
women  sleepers.  Not  one  was  discovered. 
Politely  confronted  with  the  students'  re- 
port the  official  did  not  bat  an  eye.  "That's 
good,  that's  good.  Now  what  had  I  better 
do  next?" 

Stet! 

"We     shall     welco    meany    contribution 
that  you   might  wish  to  make  in   addition 
to   the   sum   subscribed   for   the   tickets." 
An  appeal  letter. 

LITTLE  by  little  the  doughty  Sanford 
Bates  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Prisons  is  strengthening  educational  work 
in  the  institutions  under  his  direction  with 
trained  and  competent  people.  J.  H. 
Goehegan,  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  is  now  super- 
visor of  education  at  McNeil  Island  Prison, 
and  R.  A.  McGee,  a  vocational  expert 
formerly  on  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  has  the  same  post  at  Leaven- 
worth  Annex.  Howard  M.  Stiles,  recently 
at  McNeil  Island,  is  supervisor  of  educa- 
tion for  the  Federal  Camp  Service.  Two 
assistant  supervisors  of  education  have 
been  added  at  Atlanta  and  Leavenworth 
and  four  at  Chillicothe.  Trained  librarians 
are  now  on  duty  at  all  three  of  these 
prisons.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  a 
new  supervisor  of  parole  in  Ray  Huff, 
formerly  director  of  the  bureau  of  restora- 
tion in  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Welfare.  Frank  Loveland,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeds, has  gone  to  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Correction  to  head  its  new 
research  division.  Edward  Gerlach,  for- 
merly at  Jamestown  Prison,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  supervisor  of  the  federal 
probation  system. 

WHAT  makes  a  prison  psychiatrist  in  this 
year  of  grace  is  indicated  by  the  distin- 
guished background  of  Dr.  E.  L.  McCarthy, 
newly  appointed  to  the  post  at  Elmira 
Reformatory,  New  York,  from  the  position 
of  director  of  the  Connecticut  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene.  On  a  general  medical 
education  and  training  Dr.  McCarthy  has 
imposed  more  than  ten  years  of  psychiatric 
study,  research  and  practice  in  China,  in 
European  clinics  and  at  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  Some  of  his 
recent  work  was  done  as  a  fellow  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

Getting  Going 

WITH   three   new    workers    added    to 
its   staff  the   National   Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing  is  getting  down 
to  tacks  on  its  study  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  practice  of  public-health  nurs- 
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ing  which  is  financed  by  a  grant  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  from  the  Common- 
wealth Fund.  The  Field  Studies  Commit- 
tee of  the  NOPHN,  which  interlocks  with 
a  committee  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  is  acting  as  adviser  to  the 
study  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Katherine  Tucker.  The  three  nurses  who 
have  been  secured  on  leave  from  their  re- 
spective agencies  to  make  the  study  are 
Hortense  Hilbert,  the  director,  from  the 
American  Child  Health  Association, 
Henrietta  Landau  from  the  Indiana  State 
Department  of  Health,  and  Melinka  Here 
from  the  Detroit  Visiting  Nurse  Associ- 
ation. 

GEORGE  j.  WERNER,  commissioner  for 
seven  years  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  is 
dead.  He  came  into  public  social  work  as 
a  layman  with  a  strong  political  back- 
ground. The  whole  field  was  new  to  him. 
But  such  were  his  personal  qualities  of 
sound  common  sense,  human  sympathy  and 
intellectual  flexibility  that  he  quickly  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  respected  profes- 
sional leader.  These  past  seven  years  have 
written  much  social  history  in  Westchester 
County  and  made  it  one  of  the  notably  well 
organized  and  progressive  social  units  in 
the  country. 

THE  National  Urban  League  announces 
its  annual  competitive  examination  for  fel- 
lowships for  colored  students  for  graduate 
study  in  social  work.  At  least  three  awards 
of  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  dollars 
each  will  be  made.  The  examination  will 
be  held  in  March  but  applications  must  be 
filed  before  January  15  on  forms  which 
will  be  supplied  by  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones, 
Urban  League,  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 

Publicitors  Change  Corners 

TURNOVER  among  publicity  workert 
takes  Everett  T.  Martin  from  the 
Cleveland  Community  Fund  to  the  Edward 
L.  Bernays  organization,  Florence  D.  Mc- 
Carthy from  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  to  the  Big  Brother  Movement, 
Helen  B.  Leavens  from  the  Womans  Press, 
Y.W.C.A.,  to  the  Connecticut  Children1! 
Aid  Society,  and  Horace  H.  Hughes  from 
the  Philadelphia  Community  Council  to  the 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
Frederick  Roy  Martin,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  is  steer- 
ing public  relations  for  the  New  York 
State  Temporary  Relief  Administration, 
and  Edward  D.  McKernon,  another  ex- 
AP  man,  is  publicity  adviser  for  the  New 
York  United  Hospital  Fund  and  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Association.  The 
American  Nurses'  Association  has  lost 
Virginia  McCormick,  its  publicity  worker 
for  more  than  three  years,  who  has  gone 
south  for  a  long  rest.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Eleanore  von  Eltz,  recently  with  the  City 
Housing  Corporation  in  Radburn,  N.  J. 
The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene  has  added  Harriet  L.  Parsons  to 
its  staff  as  educational  assistant.  She  will 
continue  part-time  at  Simmons  College  as 
instructor  in  psychiatric  social  work. 


SANE  SEX  LIFE  and 

SANE  SEX  LIVING 


By  H. W. LONG  i>i » 

*^    of  the  U.  S.   Medical   Rtserve  Corps  -— 

With   a   Special   Introduction    by   Dr.  W.    F.    Roble 
Author  of  "The  Art  of  Love" 


Sex  in  Marriage 

Described,  Explained 

GUIDED  as  never  before! 

HERE  is  detailed  information  which  no 
author,  no  publisher,  no  book  has  ever 
before  been  permitted  to  give  to  the  English- 
speaking  public.  "Sane  Sex  Life  and  Sane 
Sex  Living"  is  without  question  the  frankest 
explanation  of  the  requirements  and  adjust- 
ments of  married  life  ever  offered  in  America. 

If  we  were  not  convinced  that  men  and 
women  today  view  the  problems  of  sex  with 
respect  and  intelligence,  we  would  not  dare 
publish  this  book.  No  other  volume— not  even 
those  forbidden  by  the  censor  in  previous  years 
— has  attempted  to  discuss  this  tremendously 
vital  subject  with  as  much  specific  information 
and  instruction. 

The   Authorized,  Unexpurgated 
Edition 

Never  Before  Advertised 
for  General  Distribution 

This  special  edition  contains  the  identical, 
undeleted  text  which  Dr.  Long  has  been  using 
so  successfully,  in  manuscript  form,  to  guide 
and  adjust  married  couples  who  come  to  him 
for  advice.  It  is  written  for  "newlyweds", 
and  for  those  who  have  been  married  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  and  have  not  been  able 
to  achieve  the  complete  harmony  which  suc- 
cessful marriage  demands. 

"Sane  Sex  Life  and  Sane  Sex  Lh'ing"  gives 
husbands  and  wives  definite,  necessary  knowl- 
edge of  themselves  and  of  each  other  as  sexual 
beings.  It  clears  away  the  confusion  resulting 
from  wrong  sex  teaching,  or  no  teaching  at  all. 
It  removes  dangerous  ignorance,  prudery  and 
carelessness  once  for  all.  In  short,  this  cour- 
ageous volume  presents  precisely  the  things 
that  all  sane  married  people  should  know,  and 
helps  put  these  principles  into  practice  for  the 
greater  happiness  and  health  of  marriage. 

For  the  first  time  you  are  now  permitted  to 
read  the  truly  intimate  details  of  sex  life — in  a 
book  that  is  wise,  practical  and  entirely  truth- 
ful. Do  not  confuse  this  with  any  other  book 
on  this  subject  ever  advertised  for  general 
distribution. 


Complete  in  Every 
Detail  —  Written  so 
clearly  that  anyone 
can  understand 


for 

DAYS 

at  our  risk! 


CO NT  ENTS 


Introduction  by  W.  F 
Roble 

Foreword 


An  Explanatory 
Introduction 


The  Argument  and  the 
Information 


MONEY 


The  Correct  Mental 
Attitude 


The  Sex  Organs 

The  Function  of  the 
Sex  Organs 

The  Act  of  Coitus 

The  First  Union 

The  Art  of  Love 

Coitus  Reservatus 

Cleanliness 

Pregnancy 

Conclusion 


You  risk  nothing 
to  obtain  this  book, 
examine  it,  read  it. 
Mail  the  coupon  below,  enclosing 
no  money,  and  we  will  mail  your 
copy  promptly.  When  it  reaches 
you,  deposit  with  your  postman 
ONLY  $2.00.  plus  a  few  cents 
postage.  If  you  then  decide  that  "Sane  Sex  Life 
and  Sane  Sex  Lining"  is  not  the  most  sweeping 
book  of  sex  knowledge  you  have  ever  seen — simply 
return  it  and  we  will  send  back  your  full  $2.00 
without  question  or  delay.  No  offer  could  be  fairer. 
Few  books  are  more  essential  to  every  man  and 
woman,  married  or  expecting  to  marry.  We  cannot 
promise  to  hold  this  offer  open.  Send  the  coupon 
at  once!  Eugenics  Publishing  Co.,  317  E.  34th  S|.,N.Y. 


MAIL  COUPON- 

without  money 

NOW— before  this 

Limited  Edition 

Is  Exhausted 


Dept.   W-5. 


Read  What  These  Two  Celebrated  Doctors  Say: 


Dr.  W.  K.  Robie,  celebrated  author  of  "The 
Art  of  Love,"  says:  "A  book,  to  be  of  use 
to  the  beginners  in  marriage,  must  be  very 
plain  in  its  language  and  ignore  no  details. 
THE  ONLY  MODERN  BOOK  I  KNOW 
WHICH  ATTEMPTS  THIS  IS  'SANE 
SKX  LIFE  AND  SANE  SEX  LIVING'." 


Dr.    U.   W.   Frink,   Cornell   Medical  College 

tayn  "I  particularly  admire  the  remark- 
able skill  with  which  you  go  into  intimate 
and  difficult-tp-discuss  details.  From  a  wide 
familiarity  with  the  literature  on  sex  I  can 
add  that  what  you  have  said  you  have  said 
better  than  any  writer  before  you  has  done." 


EUGENICS    PUBLISHING    CO..    Dept.    W-5. 
317  East  34th  Street,   New  York.   N.  V. 

Send  me  "Sane  Sex  LJfe  anil  Sane  SM  Livlnc."  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Long; 
the  authorized  unexpurgated  edition:  bound  In  cloth,  cold-stamped. 
When  it  reaches  me.  1  will  pay  postman  only  $2.00  plus  few  cenu 
postage.  It  Is  understood  that  if  after  examining  tlie  book  I  de- 
sire not  to  beep  it,  ^  will  return  it  to  yon  within  5  Dayt  and  you 
will  re-fund  my  entire  $2.00  without  question  or  delay. 


a  If  you  are  apt  to  be  out  when  the  postman  calls,  enclose  $2.00 
with   this  coupon   and   the  book   will  be  sent  prepaid.     Orden 
from  Canada  and  foreign  countries  must  be  a<-comi>nnie  I  by  monej 
order  for  $2.25.    \Ve  prepay  postage  If  cash  II  sent  with  ord«r. 


and  Japan,  Finland,  Germany, 
England  and  India,  are  among  the 
foreign     countries     represented     in     the 
School's    present    enrollment,   which 
numbers  719  students  as  against 
67  Hast  year.       •$     •$     °$ 
The  Winter  Quarter 
begins  January 
fourth. 


The  liew  ror\  School  o/  Soda!  Wor\ 


111  East   Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


Washington   University 

GEORGE  WARREN  BROWN 
DEPARTMENT    OF   SOCIAL   WORK 


Courses  o/  Training  in 

CHILD  WELFARE 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

COURSE  OF  TRAINING  LEADS  TO 
THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

Scholarships  are  available  for  properly  qualified 
graduate  student*. 

Addrtts  the  Director 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Cfje  ^Jmbersttp  of  Cijtcago 

4&ratmate  &d)ool  of  Social 
&erbice  Utommiatratton 


Winter  Quarter  begins  January  4 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  28 

Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  June  20  -  July  22 

Second  Term  July  25  -  August  26 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  aa 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcement*  on  request 


The  New  York 
Psychoanalytic  Institute 

offers    an 

Introductory  Course  in  Psychoanalysis 

for 

SOCIAL   WORKERS,   JURISTS,    TEACHERS   AND    MEMBERS   OF 
ALLIED    PROFESSIONS 

on  the  following  ten  Wednesdays  at  8:30  P.M. 

January     2O  Dr.    C.   P.    ObernHorf 

History    and    Scope    of    Psychoanalysis 

February    3  Dr.    Bertram    D.   Lewin 

The   Psychopathology    of  Everyday   Life.   Mental 
Mechanisms 

February  17  Dr.    A.    A,    Brill 

Sex    and    the    Individual 

March    2  Dr.    Monroe   A.    Meyer 

Dream*    and    Their    Interpretation 
Marrb    16  Dr.    Adolph    Stern 

Neurotic    Illness 
April   6  Dr.   Dorian    Feigenbaum 

Neurotic    Character 
April   2O  Dr.   Dudley  D.   Shoenfeld 

Family    Relationships :    Parent-Child    and    Sibling 

May   4  Dr.    Bertram    D.    Lewin 

Marital    Relationships 
May   18  Dr.    Bernard    Clueck 

Social    Deviations 
June    1  Dr.    Frankwood   Williams 

Psychoanalyst*    and   Mental    Hygiene 

Course   $12.50      No   single   admissions. 


Make    rhcfjut>»    payable    to 

THE  NEW  YORK  PSYCHOANALYTIC  INSTITUTE 


S24   WEST    EIGHTV-SIXTH    STREET.    NEW    YORK    CITY 


Name 
Street 
City 
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Those  Crazy  Russians 

Frankwood  E.  Williams,  M,  D. 


The  Case  for  Federal  Relief  Governor  Gifford  Pinch\ 

Does  Money  Make  the  Marriage  Go?— Chase  G.  Woodhoul 
Who  Is  the  Doctor  for  Matrimony? — George K.  Pratt,  M.H 
Are  Professional  Women  Losing  Ground?  —  Helen  Field 

Jane  Addams  — S.  K.  Ratcliflfe— Eleanor  R.  Wembridee\ 


ACQUIRE  MORE  KNOWLEDGE 

is  the  most  frequently  repeated  advice  of  wise, 
experienced  people.  Progress  comes  only  through 
knowledge.  To  students  or  apprentices,  to  phi- 
losophers or  tradesmen  the  message  has  been  the 
same  .  .  .  The  world's  accumulated  wisdom,  the 
fruit  of  its  study  and  experience,  its  scientific 
findings,  and  its  philosophical  heliefs  are  avail- 
able to  everyone  who  will  exert  the  effort, 
and  devote  the  time  to  study  .  .  .  More  pleasure, 


increased  power,  surprising  progress  are  rewards 
attainable  by  intelligent  people  who  determine 
to  tap  the  rich  educational  resources  at  hand  .  .  . 
Many  courses  prepared  for  study  at  home,  some 
of  which  we  list  on  this  page,  offer  valuable  as- 
sistance toward  such  objectives  as  economic  gain, 
social  progress  or  cultural  development.  To  peo- 
ple in  various  walks  of  life,  home  study  offers 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  more  knowledge  and 
a  finer,  larger  future 


COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY 

Offers  Home  Study  Courses  of  University  Grade 
in  the  Following  Subjects: 


Accounting 

Agriculture 

American  Government 

Applied  Grammar 

Banking 

Business  Administration 

Business  English 

Business  Law 

Business  Organization 

Business  Psychology 

Chemistry 

Child   Psychology 

Classics 

Contemporary  Novel 

Corporation  Finance 


Drafting 

Economics 

English  Composition 

English  Literature 

Essay  Writing 

Fire  Insurance 

Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

High  School  Courses 

History 


Interior  Decoration 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile  Story  Writing 

Latin 

Library  Service 

Literature 

Machine  Design 

Magazine  Article  Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel 

Administration 
Philosophy 
Physics 


Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public  Health 

Public  Speaking 

Real  Estate 

Religion 

Secretarial  Studies 

Selling 

Short  Story  Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

World  Literature,  etc. 


IN  this  country  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  adult 
education  movement.  University  home  study 
courses  are  one  of  the  important  factors  in  this 
progressive  movement,  for  they  offer  expert 
guidance  under  educators  qualified  to  direct. 

Our  courses  have  been  prepared  by  our  in- 
structors to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
study  at  home.  While  all  basic  material  essen- 
tial to  the  full  understanding  of  each  subject  is 
fully  covered,  sufficient  elasticity  is  allowed  to 
permit  adaptation  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
student.  Everyone  who  enrolls  for  a  Columbia 
course  is  personally  taught  by  a  member  of  the 
University  teaching  staff.  Special  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  group  study. 

The  University  will  send  on  request  full  in- 
formation about  these  home  study  courses.  A 


coupon  is  printed  below  for  your  convenience. 
If  you  care  to  write  a  letter  briefly  outlining 
your  educational  interests  our  instructors  may 
be  able  to  offer  helpful  suggestions.  Mention 
subjects  which  are  of  interest  to  you,  even  if 
they  are  not  listed  here,  as  additions  to  the 
courses  offered  are  made  from  time  to  time. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY  COURSES 

P'OLUMB-IA  University  Home  Study  Depart- 
^i  ment  has  prepared  courses  covering  the  equi- 
valent of  four  years  of  High  School  study.  This 
complete  High  School  or  College  Preparatory 
training  is  available  to  those  who  can  not  under- 
take class  room  work.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  our  special  bulletin  upon  request. 


Survey  Graph.  1-32 


Date. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY, 

University  Extension — Home  Study  Department. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about  Columbia  University  Home  Study  Courses.  I  am  interested  in  the 

following  subjects : 

Name 

Street  and  Number 

City State Occupation 


Debts  need  not 

handicap  the  family's  return 

to  prosperity .... 


Social  service  workers  realize  that  when 
the  family's  wage  earner  gets  a  job  again 
he  cannot  start  at  scratch  on  his  return  to 
prosperity.  His  debts  owed  to  the  grocer, 
the  merchant,  the  landlord  may  amount 
to  several  months'  income. 

The  family  of  moderate  means 
may  be  only  $300  or  $200  be- 
hind, but  whatever  the  amount, 
the  handicap  of  debt  worries  must  be  re- 
moved before  the  starting  line  is  reached 
on  the  return  toward'normal  times. 

Modern  thinking  and  modern  legisla- 
tion recognize  the  family's  need  for  bor- 
rowing power  to  meet  emergencies  like 
that  now  confronting  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies. 

In  this  city  and  89  others  there  are 
offices  of  Household,  America's  foremost 
family  finance  organization.  To  them 
families  may  come  and  borrow  up  to 
$300  on  their  signatures  and  the  securi- 
ties which  are  in  almost  every  household, 
and  repay  their  indebtedness  at  once. 

Their  credit  is  immediately  restored. 
They  return  to  the  market  as  buyers  with- 
out further  delay.  And  they  can  repay  the 
loan  over  a  period  as  long  as  twenty 
months  in  sums  so  small  that  incomes  are 
not  crippled. 


Two     other 
factors  speed 

the  family  in  reaching  the  goal  of  pros- 
perity. First,  Household  has  voluntarily 
reduced  its  charges  on  loans  above  $100, 
making  the  price  of  money  at  retail  as 
small  as  is  possible  through  large  volume 
and  efficient  management. 

Second,  Household  managers,  through 
their  experience  with  thousands,  give 
sound  advice  in  helping  each  family  to 
expend  its  income  wisely  and  get  out  of 
debt  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  FOR 
HOUSEHOLDS,  a  helpful  booklet  on 
budgeting  family  income,  is  offered  with- 
out charge  in  advertisements  in  news- 
papers of  four  and  three-quarter  million 
circulation,  and  through  the  Household 
radio  program  on  the  NBC  network  every  Tuesday  at 
8  P.  M.,  Central  Standard  Time.  Social  service  workers 
are  invited  to  write  for  a  copy  and.further facts. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE     CORPORATION    .    .    . 

Headquarters:  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

.  .  (149  Offices  in  9O  Principal  Cities)  .  . 

(Consult  your  telephone  directory  for  the  office  nearest  you)  .  . 
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ANNOUNCING 


A    NE 


TELETYPEWRITER     SERVICE 


THE  BELL  SYSTEM  offers  to  the  public  a  new 
Teletypewriter  Service.  Any  subscriber  to  this 
service  may  be  connected,  through  the  teletype- 
writer "central,"  to  any  other  subscriber,  whether 
he  be  around  the  corner  or  across  the  continent. 
Subscribers  can  type  back  and  forth  by  wire,  for 
short  or  long  periods,  just  as  they  now  hold  con- 
versations by  telephone. 

This  important  development  for  the  business 
world  parallels  the  other  progress  which  is  con- 
stantly being  made  in  the  telephone  art. 

Messages,  inquiries,  reports  —  typed  in  one 
office — are  instantly  and  accurately  reproduced 
on  the  other  subscriber's  teletypewriter.  Type- 
written copies  made  by  both  sending  and  re- 
ceiving machines  are  available  for  permanent 
records.  The  principal  feature  of  this  new 


service,  which  distinguishes  it  from  existing 
private  line  teletypewriter  service,  is  that  any 
subscriber  may  ask  for  any  other  subscriber  and 
be  connected  immediately. 

Further  information  about  this  new  develop- 
ment in  nation-wide  communication  will  be  fur- 
nished gladly  by  your  local  Bell  Telephone 
Business  Office. 


Teletypewriter  Service  provides  two-way  communication. 

Speed  of  connection  is  as  fast  as  telephone  service. 

A  typewritten  record,  one  or  more  copies,  is  produced 

simultaneously  by  both  sending  and  receiving  machines. 
Material  transmitted  may  be  recorded  on  forms  if 

desired. 
Teletypewriters   are   like   ordinary   typewriters  in 

appearance. 
Teletypewriters  can  be  operated  by  any  one  who  can 

operate  a  typewriter. 

You  can  use  Teletypewriter  Service  any  time  you  need  it. 
A  most  economical  form  of  record  communication. 
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The  GiSl  of  It 

JUST  as  this  issue  went  to  press  word  came  from  Oslo 
that  the  Nobel  peace  award  for  1931  had  been  made 
jointly  to  JANE  ADDAMS  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
cheering  news  for  the  New  Year  for  Miss  Addams 
on  her  sick-bed  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital   and  for  the 
slender  company  of  those  who    have  been   with   her   in 
standing   for    peace    even    when    her    own   country   was 
hell-bent  for  war.     Her  article  (page  370)  was  originally 
delivered  in  November  over  the  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting    Company    as    part   of    a    series    sponsored 
by  the  National   Advisory  Council   on  Radio  in  Educa- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  Brookings  Institution.    The 
entire   series   will  be  published   in   a   book   entitled  Eco- 
nomic Aspects   of  the   Depression   to  be  brought   out  in 
the  ipring  by  the   University  of  Chicago  Press. 

FOR  fifteen  years  medical  director  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  and  editor  of  The 
Journal  of  Mental  Hygiene,  DR.  FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS 
(page  341)  is  now  in  private  practice  in  New  York  City. 
He  spent  a  part  of  his  last  vacation  in  Russia  where  he 
gained  an  illuminating  insight  into  the  psychology  of  a 
revolutionary  people,  which  he  here  shares  with  readers 
of  Survey  Graphic. 


sharp  cleavage  over  federal   relief  for  the  un- 
X  employed  could  scarcely  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  arguments  given  on  page  346-7.    PRESIDENT  HOOVER'S 
statement  is  from  his  message  at  the  opening  of  Congress 
on  December  8.    GOVERNOR  PINCHOT'S  follows  the  lines  of 


an  address  which  he  made  before  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  on  November  30. 

THE  placement  work  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the 
Emergency  Work  Bureau  in  New  York  City,  which 
handled  some  three  or  four  thousand  cases  during  the 
winter,  was  headed  up  by  HELEN  FIELD.  A  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  she  illustrates  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  trained  woman  in  tackling  new  and  emer- 
gent work.  Page  35*. 

["""HE  material  on  successful  families  and  how  they 
JL  grow  which  furnished  the  basis  for  her  article  (page 
355)  was  gathered  by  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Women's  Professional  Relations, 
with  headquarters  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women  at  Greensboro. 

MEDICAL  director  of  the  National  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  DR.  GEORGE  K.  PRATT  has  been  particu- 
larly   interested    in    watching   the    growth    of   clinics   to 
minister  to  pining  marriages.    Page  359. 

THE  one-act  play  (page  361)  with  its  poignant  rev- 
elation of  the  state  of  mind  of  workmen  who  are 
expecting  to  be  let  off,  grew  out  of  the  experience  of 
PHILIP  L.  KETCHUM  in  the  Family  Welfare  Society  of 
Omaha,  Neb.  He  has  recently  been  made  executive 
director  of  the  Omaha  Community  Chest. 

HOW  Jennie,  the  shrewd  little  working  girl,  gets 
her  man,  and  Jean,  the  highbrow,  doesn't  (page 
364)  was  suggested  by  letters  from  social  workers  in 
the  Communications  columns  of  The  Survey  last  winter. 
It  brings  into  our  pages  again  ELEANOR  ROWLAND 
WEMBRIDGE,  referee  of  the  Cleveland  Juvenile  Court, 
and  her  delightful  following  of  girls,  good,  bad,  but 
never  indifferent. 

ONE  of  the  most  popular  of  English  journalists  and  lec- 
turers among  American  audiences,  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE, 
interprets  what  may  happen  to  the  governmental  social 
services    (page  374)    at  the  hands  of  the  new  National 
Government. 

NOW  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution in  Washington,  FELIX  MORLEY  (page  377) 
returned  recently  from  three  years  on  a  Guggenheim  fel- 
lowship spent  at  Geneva  in  studying  the  constitutional 
development  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  was  formerly 
staff  correspondent  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  in  Europe  and 
the  Near  East  and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books 
on  subjects  in  which  he  is  an  authority. 
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Those  Crazy  Russians! 

A  Mental-Hygiene  Hunting  Trip  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

By  FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


I  WENT  to  Russia  to  study  Mental  Hygiene. 
I   had  been  led   to  believe  that   things  are 
being  accomplished  there  that  are  impossible 
here.   What  I  found  was  that  the  difference 
was  the  difference  between  our  philosophies 
of  life.    In  America  we  live  in  a  democracy 
with    supposedly    equal    opportunity    for    all    and    personal 
progress  dependent  upon  the  success  of  our  competition  with 
others.    In  Russia  under  Communism — but  what  I   found 
in  Russia  did  not  come  easily;  it  meant  recasting  my  whole 
approach  to  what  I  had  been  looking  for.   Later  I  shall  tell 
you  how  this  came  to  me.   But  first  as  a  stepping-stone  let 
me  point  out  that  in   dealing  with  individual  vicissitudes 
under  democracy,   if  we   have  any  knowledge  of  personal 
mental  hygiene  at  all,  it  is  that  outward  circumstance  does 
not  produce  the  devastating  mental  effect  that  it  is  commonly 
supposed    to    do.     It    may    be    the   straw    that    breaks    the 
camel's  back  but  it  is  not  the  cause  of  the  weakness  in  the 
camel's  back. 

A  businessman  develops  insomnia  because  of  worry  over 
his  business.  The  insomnia  is  not  primarily  due  to  difficulties 
in  the  business,  but  the  state  of  the  business  may  be  the 
factor  that  will  tip  his  insecurity  balance  far  enough  to 
produce  the  insomnia;  or  it  may  be  the  situation  he  will 
grasp  to  explain  or  excuse  an  insomnia  not  otherwise  expli- 
cable to  him.  What  are  the  problems  involved?  The  in- 
somnia is  not  a  mental-hygiene  

problem,  it  is  a  therapeutic  prob- 
lem— he  is  already  ill.  The  men- 
tal-hygiene problem  is,  how  to 
arrange  matters  so  that  neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  will  need  to 
have  insomnia.  There  are  two 
approaches  to  this:  so  arrange 
business  that  a  condition  cannot 
arise  to  cause  him  enough  anxiety 
to  upset  his  psychological  balance 
(absurd)  ;  or,  looking  to  the 
future,  so  direct  his  emotional 
development  that  a  crisis  will  be 


Looking  in  Russia  for  mental-hygiene 
work  cut  on  the  familiar  American  pat- 
tern, Dr.  Williams  found  it.  Pretty  good, 
but  nothing  extra.  But  he  constantly 
sensed  something  bigger,  something  per- 
meating a  whole  people  with  a  sense  of 
security.  The  clue  to  his  exciting  dis- 
covery of  just  what  this  turned  out  to  be 
is  the  basis  of  this  article,  the  first  of 
three  written  for  Survey  Graphic  by  this 

distinguished  American  psychiatrist. 


unable  again  to  upset  his  balance  (probably  also  absurd). 
We  recognize  in  America  that  there  are,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  only  these  two  ways  out  and  yet  each  seems  quite 
impossible.  It  would  be  an  optimist  who  would  believe  that 
business  could  ever  be  anything  but  "the  race  to  the  swift, 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost"  and  this  must  induce  almost 
continuous  anxiety.  There  is  therefore  no  fundamental 
mental-hygiene  effort  in  this  direction  here.  Our  attack  is 
more  along  the  lines  of  child  training  and  development — 
but  without  much  conviction  of  important  success,  unless 
over  a  very  long  time,  because  it  must  be  done  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  competition  and  rivalry  that  vitiates  everything 
from  the  start  and  at  every  step.  Further,  whatever  we  may 
do  in  this  direction,  our  work  has  little  relationship  to  any- 
thing else.  It  is  but  an  incident  among  many  other  unrelated 
things.  There  is  cooperative  effort  to  be  sure,  but  each  unit 
in  the  cooperation  is  a  unit,  after  all,  with  its  own  responsi- 
bilities and  aims  and  the  joint  enterprise  is  but  incidental 
in  any  instance.  There  is  no  focus,  only  foci.  There  is  no 
unity  of  activity;  there  is  no  one  goal  that  we  all  have 
definitely  in  mind. 

Russia,  without  apparently  being  aware  of  the  impossi- 
bility, has  grappled  with  both  these  absurdities;  directly  with 
the  first,  only  indirectly  for  the  moment  with  the  second. 
(And  when  I  speak  of  "Russia"  I  mean  new  Russia,  not 
old  Russia  or  the  mixture  of  what  is  left  of  old  and  new; 
not  of  something  altogether  ac- 
complished but  of  something  very 
definitely  in  the  making.)  The 
first  is  attacked  by  a  sweeping 
effort  to  relieve  anxiety  pressures 
— precisely  those  pressures  which 
in  our  society  build  up  and  up 
until  the  balance  is  thrown  and 
the  strongest  individual  finds 
himself  in  difficulty — if  it  is  no 
more  (and  it  is  quite  enough) 
than  with  a  middle-aged  dis- 
couragement, bitterness,  cynicism, 
frustration ;  anxiety  in  regard  to 
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work,  food,  housing,  personal  progress,  vocational  and  pro- 
fessional opportunity,  sex  life,  marriage  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  family,  illness,  education  of  children,  future 
security  of  family. 

In  so  far  as  this  social  relief  of  anxiety  is  successful  it 
leaves  the  individual  at  the  level  of  his  anxiety-potential  as 
he  entered  life  at  adolescence.  What  can  that  mean?  No 
one  can  tell.  One  can  easily  believe  that  it  may  mean  a 
great  deal.  Certainly  in  a  population  of  160  millions  it 
must  be  a  parole  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  That  it  can 
be  enough  one  cannot  grant,  regardless  of  the  optimism  of 
the  Russians,  unless  we 
are  entirely  wrong  in 
regard  to  the  etiology  of 
anxiety.  But  if  we  are 
right  in  regard  to  the 
etiology  of  anxiety,  then 
the  Russians  are  right 
in  their  approach  to  the 
problem  as  a  whole,  for 
the  fundamental  etiology 
can  be  attacked  only  in- 
directly and  only  as  an 
accompaniment  of  tre- 
mendous social  change. 

The  present  approach 
promises  the  greatest 
amount  of  success  in  the 
shortest  time — provided 
it  can  succeed  at  all. 
And  inherent  in  the 
present  attack  upon  un- 
necessary overloading  of 
anxiety  is  an  indirect  at- 
tack upon  the  funda- 
mentals of  anxiety — or, 
so  it  may  be.  There  will 
not  be  agreement  about 
this.  Sentimental  dis- 
agreement need  not 
trouble  us ;  such  dis- 
agreement as  will  come 
from  serious  and  com- 
petent students  of  the 
problem  must  be  con- 
sidered. At  the  moment 
however,  one's  view  on 
either  side  can  only  be  speculative.  Time  alone  can  tell. 
The  question  is,  Will  the  present  approach  tend  to  solve  the 
problem  of  high  anxiety-potential  by  bringing  to  a  minimum 
those  psychological  factors  within  the  growing  child  that 
lead  to  anxiety,  or  will  a  wholly  new  set  of  factors  be  created 
that  may  be  no  better  than  the  old  ?  Will  a  totally  new  con- 
dition be  produced  or  will  new  problems  merely  replace  the 
old  ones? 

The  indirect  attack  lies  in  the  freedom  of  the  parents 
and  the  children  from  the  home.  That  our  emotionally 
overheated  homes  produce  the  factors  that  create  anxiety 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  What  will  happen  in  a  com- 
pletely aerated  home?  Not  in  drafty  or  even  gusty  homes 
such  as  we  often  see  here,  but  in  homes  hygienically  aerated ; 
in  homes  where  the  home  is  a  rich  part  of  the  life  of  the 
father  and  mother,  but  not  the  whole  life;  where  the  chil- 
dren are  welcomed  and  represent  something  for  which  there 


could  be  no  substitute,  but  do  not  represent  everything; 
where  children  can  feel  that  they  belong,  but  not  exclu- 
sively; where  children  will  have  a  loyalty  but  not  a  total 
loyalty,  probably  not  even  a  first  loyalty. 

That  something  of  psychological  importance  will  happen 
we  can  well  believe;  that  it  will  be  for  good  there  is  cer- 
tainly reason  for  believing;  that  it  may  carry  with  it  other 
kind  of  seed  there  may  possibly  be  reason  for  believing; 
that  it  is  an  experiment  worth  trying  surely  no  informed 
person  would  deny.  And  that  this  experiment  must  come 
about  as  it  is  is  inherent  in  the  social  changes  that  have  to 

do    with    the    relief    of 
anxiety-overloading. 

These  generalizations 
of  mine  were  not  what 
I  clapped  onto  the  sit- 
uation. They  came  only 
haltingly  after  much 
baffling  exploration.  Let 
me  retrace  my  steps. 

I  went  to  Russia  not 
differentiating  partic- 
ularly between  psychi- 
atry, social  psychiatry 
and  mental  hygiene.  I 
went  thinking  in  terms 
of  hospitals,  outpatient 
clinics,  schools  for  the 
feebleminded,  special 
classes  in  the  public 
schools;  of  clinics  in 
correctional  institutions, 
clinics  in  the  courts 
( particularly  j  uvenile ) , 
clinics  in  social  agencies, 
community  clinics ;  of 
psychiatric  social  work, 
modern  types  of  train- 
ing in  mental  hygiene, 
personnel,  psychiatrists, 
psychologists  and  psy- 
chiatric social  workers ; 
and  finally  of  child- 
guidance  clinics,  mental- 
hygiene  clinics  in  schools 
and  colleges,  vocational 
guidance,  personnel 
work  in  industry,  teacher  and  parental  training. 

I  arrived  and  went  to  work.  First  inquiry.  Have  they 
this  type  of  organization  and  that?  Yes.  And  how  many 
of  each?  So  and  so  many.  Not  particularly  impressive. 
And  how  many  patients  visit  the  clinic  in  a  day,  a  month, 
a  year?  So  and  so.  Nothing  special.  Psychiatrists  at  the 
courts?  Yes.  All  prisoners  examined  before  trial  or  be- 
fore sentence?  No.  What  per  cent?  Apparently  not  quite 
as  well  as  we  are  doing. 

Alcoholic  Preventorium.  The  usual  questions  as  to  num- 
ber of  patients,  length  of  stay,  method  of  admission  and 
finally — results?  Fifty  to  60  per  cent.  What!  Well,  here 
is  something!  Fifty  to  60  per  cent  recovery — and  after  how 
long?  Six  months.  And  what  happens  after  six  months? 
They  all  do  well.  You  follow  them  for  how  long?  Six 
months.  But  how  then  do  you  know  what  happens  after 
six  months?  Oh  we  are  sure  they  all  do  well — or  at  least 
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most  of  them.  You  hope  they  do, 
but  how  can  you  know  ?  Oh,  we 
feel  quite  sure.  Well,  that's  that, 
and  it  doesn't  lock  very  good. 

The  Prophylectorium  for  Pros- 
titutes. The  same  questions  and 
in  the  end  the  same  answer — 
sure  that  everything  is  well  with- 
out follow-up  data  that  could 
make  it  possible  to  know.  And 
so  through  all  the  range  of  psychi- 
atric and  mental-hygiene  organi- 
zation; pages  filled  with  questions 
and  answers. 

I  noted  a  restlessness  at  times 
as  I  persisted,  particularly  if  I 
were  driving  home  questions  that 
tended  to  expose  possible  inade- 
quacies or  to  reveal  an  actual 
lack  of  facts  back  of  certain  con- 
fident assertions.  Sometimes,  par- 
ticularly when  dealing  with  a 
younger  untraveled  official  inex- 
perienced in  dealing  with  for- 
eigners, I  noted  a  puzzlement  on 
his  part.  Why  all  these  ques- 
tions? What  were  they  trying 

to  get  at?  But  everyone  was  polite  and  kindly  and  willing 
no  end  to  be  of  service  and  get  whatever  information  was 
wanted  even  though  they  couldn't  understand  what  reason 
there  was  for  it  all. 

And  certainly  a  dozen  times  I  had  been  asked  if  I  did 
not  want  to  visit  the  Museum  of  the  Revolution,  the  Park 
of  Culture  and  Rest,  a  factory,  a  public  kitchen.  Prop- 
aganda? This  to  distract  one's  attention  from  what  one 
was  here  to  do — the  gathering  of  facts  in  regard  to  mental 
hygiene  in  Russia?  But  I  had  always  politely  declined;  re- 
fused to  be  dragged  away  from  the  job  and  to  be  filled  up 
with  propaganda.  "If  there  is  time  later  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  see  those  things  but  now  I  must  visit  hospitals  and 
clinics." 

And  so,  after  inquiry  and  orientation,  visitation.  Hos- 
pital. Good  average,  clean,  not  too  crowded,  a  beginning 
of  occupational  therapy.  Number  of  patients  to  physicians, 
nurses?  Not  bad.  Training  of  the  nurse,  psychiatrist? 
Sounds  a  bit  inadequate.  Outpatient  department?  No. 
Social  workers?  Yes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
social  work  but  it  all  seems  a  bit  vague. 

There  is  a  department  for  children  here.  Two  hundred 
of  them — two  hundred  insane  children  ?  What  in  the  world 
can  that  mean  ?  Let's  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible.  Ages? 
Eight  to  eighteen.  Feebleminded?  A  few,  not  many.  Then 
what?  These  are  manic-depressive,  these  epileptic,  these 
dementia  praecox.  Shades  of  German  psychiatry!  Here  is 
a  special  section — for  disturbed  dementia  praecox ;  a  hall- 
way with  small  rooms  at  either  side,  what  in  the  old  days 
we  would  have  called  "strong"  rooms  for  disturbed  pa- 
tients. A  lad  of  nine  in  his  nightgown  stands  by  his  bed  cry- 
ing. He  talks  readily  to  our  motherly  interpreter — she  has 
two  of  her  own — and  why  does  he  cry?  He  wants  to  go 
home;  he  wants  his  mother  and  his  brothers. 

We  continue  through  the  wards.  It  is  early  afternoon 
of  a  pleasant  autumn  day.  It  is  the  rest  hour  and  every 
child  is  in  bed.  None  is  asleep  but  all  are  in  bed  resting, 
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the  manic-depressives  here  and  the  dementia  praecox  there. 
Also  the  psychopathic  personalities  and  the  constitutional 
psychopathic  inferiors.  Mental  Hygiene  in  Russia!  One 
wishes  that  in  some  miraculous  way  one  could  waft  Steven- 
son and  Lowery  and  Kenworthy  and  Thorn  and  Levy  and 
a  few  automobile-loads  of  their  assistants  over  here  to  clean 
out  this  place.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  on  the 
physical  side  these  children  were  receiving  excellent  care. 
But  if  we  can  possibly  get  a  toe-hold  on  a  streetcar  we 
must  continue  to  the  prison  and  perhaps  there  we  will  find 
evidence  of  mental  hygiene. 

BUT  every  doctor,  every  psychologist — it  would  seem  al- 
most every  nurse  if  not  some  of  the  patients,  even  the 
eight-year-olds,  has  asked  us  if  we  have  seen  or  if  we  would 
not  like  to  visit  the  Museum  of  the  Revolution,  the  Park  of 
Culture  and  Rest,  a  factory,  a  food  kitchen.  This  eternal 
propaganda!  And  it's  all  through  the  hospital — busts  and 
pictures  of  Lenin  and  Karl  Marx,  every  ward  organized  on 
a  communistic  basis  with  its  chosen  leader,  again  even  to  the 
eight-year-olds,  each  ward  with  its  classes  in  socialism,  each 
with  its  communistic  paper  prepared  by  the  patients  (hand- 
lettering  on  large  manilla  sheets)  and  fastened  upon  the 
wall. 

The  prison  for  women.  Psychiatrists?  Yes,  but  none  is 
at  the  prison  at  the  moment.  All  examined?  Yes,  it  is  be- 
lieved so.  Much  abnormality  found  ?  No,  not  much,  only 
occasionally.  Psychologists?  Yes,  our  informant  is  the 
psychologist.  Intelligence  tests?  Y-e-s,  with  little  enthu- 
siasm. What  is  the  average  intellectual  age?  Oh,  they  are 
practically  all  normal ;  a  fe^  mental  defectives,  perhaps. 
How  many?  Not  many.  And  your  duties?  Education. 
Reading  and  writing  and  the  like?  A  little,  not  much; 
there  are  a  large  number  of  illiterates ;  these  are  organized 
into  classes  and  taught  by  others.  And  your  duties?  Edu- 
cational— which  turns  out  to  be  teaching  Communism. 
Social  work  ?  Yes ;  again  very  vague.  Method  of  treat- 
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ment?  Occupational  teaching,  self-government  and  "edu- 
cation." Results?  Good.  Follow-up?  Not  much — but 
have  you  visited  the  Museum  of  the  Revolution,  the  Park 
of  Culture  and  Rest,  a  factory,  a  public  kitchen ! ! ! 

Days  of  this — and  yet,  where  is  the  mental  hygiene?  One 
has  found  the  usual  sort  of  thing:  hospital,  special  school, 
clinic;  has  met  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  pedologists  and 
has  heard  much  of  social  work.  But  one  has  found  nothing 
exceptional.  Good  organization,  good  work  here  and  there 
as  it  might  be  found  anywhere ;  inferior  work  here  and  there 
as  it  might  also  be  found  anywhere.  But  certainly  nothing 
worth  traveling  six  thousands  of  miles  to  see. 

And  yet  I  was  not  discouraged,  though  I  ached  with  the 
exertion  of  it  all,  this  running  about  in  a  city  with  prac- 
tically no  taxis  and  too  few  streetcars.  Weary  and  with 
nothing  as  reward  I  should  have  been  discouraged.  But  I 
was  not  nor  did  I  regret  that  I  had  come.  I  was  glad  that 
I  had  come.  There  is  mental  hygiene  here.  There  is  some- 
thing to  learn.  One  is  somehow  aware  of  this.  But  what 
and  where  is  it? 

IN  a  queer  sort  of  way  there  is  "mental  hygiene"  all  over 
the  place.  There  is  something  different  about  the  crowds 
on  the  street ;  there  is  something  different  about  the  jams  in 
the  streetcars,  about  the  patients  in  the  hospitals,  the  con- 
victs in  the  prisons,  the  children  in  the  special  schools.  And 
with  the  professional  people  with  whom  I  had  talked — why 
were  they  a  bit  puzzled  by  all  my  questions,  why  were  they 
not  discouraged  and  a  bit  embarrassed  at  having  to  give  so 
many  negative  or  compromising  answers?  They  should  have 
been.  But  they  weren't  particularly;  there  was  a  some- 
thing in  them  beyond  these  questions;  there  was  an  assur- 
ance and  confidence  in  them  that  was  not  disturbed  by  their 
negative  answers. 

Dirt.  I  got  the  first  clue  to  what  I  was  seeking  through 
dirt. 

t  These  people  are  dirty!  Frightfully  dirty!  Did  one  ever 
see  such  hoards  of  shabby  people,  hoards  that  jam  the  smaller 
streets  and  swarm  over  the  larger  squares  at  all  times  of 
day  and  late  into  the  night.  And  such  people — bedraggled, 
patched  and  dirty.  It  is  oppressive.  But  dirty?  Fright- 
fully dirty!  Wait — an  idea — the  first  ray  of  light.  How 
about  those  streetcars? 

For  days  I  have  been  riding  miles  upon  miles  in  those 
streetcars.  It  has  been  cool,  sometimes  rainy,  so  that  the 
windows  have  been  closed.  For  a  half  hour  at  a  time  I 
have  been  spread  like  a  paste  through  those  cars.  No 
sardine  box  ever  was  so  full  as  a  Moscow  streetcar;  by 
comparison  the  New  York  subway  at  the  rush  hour  is  like 
a  football  game  with  the  stands  half  empty.  One  is  indeed 
a  floating  spirit.  One's  legs  may  be  anywhere,  one  is  not 
sure  where  they  have  gone.  The  only  member  one  is  aware 
of  is  the  arm  and  hand  with  which  one  is  clutching  at  some- 
one. The  other  arm  has  floated  off  somewhere  and  one  can 
only  hope  that  it  will  return  eventually  with  the  legs.  The 
solidity  one  feels  around  the  middle,  is  it  the  ladies'  buttocks 
or  one's  own  stomach,  and  behind  is  it  one's  own  buttocks 
or  someone  else's  stomach?  It  does  not  really  matter;  for 
the  moment  we  are  just  one  solid  body.  Windows  closed, 
scarcely  enough  air  to  breathe — and  yet  I  was  not  ill ;  odors 
that  should  have  turned  one's  stomach  were  not  there. 
(Others  report  differently,  I  know.  But  I  wonder.  I  can 
only  report  my  own  experience  and  what,  as  a  shock,  it  re- 
vealed to  me — about  myself.  Later,  on  inquiry,  I  learned 
that  every  section  of  the  city  has  several  community  bath- 


houses  and    that   they   are    popular    and   are   much    used.) 

Because  these  people  ought  to  be  dirty,  by  my  standards, 
they  were  dirty.  Nowhere,  in  America,  could  one  find  so 
many  people  on  the  street  dressed  so  shabbily — not  in  the 
worst  sections  of  our  cities.  Such  clothes  mean  dirt.  Clothes 
twice  as  good  would  mean  dirt  and  much  dirt  in  America. 
Therefore  they  must  mean  dirt  in  Russia.  But  they  didn't 
— and  that  was  my  clue. 

I  would  have  sworn  I  had  come  to  Russia  open-minded, 
even  hopefully,  and  ready  to  learn.  But  I  had  brought  a 
plan,  a  system,  an  idealogy  with  me.  I  had  brought  meas- 
uring-rods with  which  I  was  familiar.  I  thought  I  knew 
what  I  was  to  look  for  and  how  I  was  to  judge  it  when  I 
found  it.  I  had  gone  to  Russia  as  I  might  have  gone  to 
Indiana  or  Texas  or  Georgia  to  make  a  "survey."  Al- 
though unaware  of  it,  I  had  gone  to  Russia  to  see  how  much 
of  our  idea  they  had  absorbed  rather  than  to  find  out  what 
their  idea  might  be  and  how  they  were  working  it  out  and 
with  what  success. 

Had  I  visited  the  Museum  of  the  Revolution,  the  Park 
of  Culture  and  Rest,  a  factory,  a  community  kitchen? 

Perhaps  at  the  risk  of  propaganda  it  would  be  well  to 
let  the  Russians  tell  me  what  is  in  their  minds  rather  than 
for  me  to  propagandize  myself  by  collecting  information  at 
the  end  of  my  questionable  questions. 

How  do  the  Russians  conceive  mental  hygiene  and  how 
are  they  working  out  mental-hygiene  problems  in  accordance 
with  their  conceptions?  Another  thought  occurs  at  this 
time:  we  have  long  held  that  these  things — hospitals,  spe- 
cial schools  and  classes,  court  and  prison  clinics  and  the  like, 
important  social  undertakings  in  themselves — are  not  "men- 
tal hygiene ;"  that  they  have  come  to  be  thought  of  as  mental 
hygiene  because  they  have  been  done  under  that  name;  but 
that  mental  hygiene  must  have  to  do  with  keeping  icell  people 
well,  of  so  organizing  life  and  the  emotional  development  of 
the  individual  that  the  anxieties  and  fears  that  lead  to  de- 
fensive reactions  on  his  part  and  which  end  in  inefficiency, 
unhappiness  and  often  illness  and  anti-social  conduct,  be 
minimized  so  that  he  may  be  in  position  to  contribute  of 
his  best.  Is  it  possible  that  this  idea,  which  has  such  feeble 
recognition  in  America,  where  our  energy  goes  so  prepon- 
derately  into  the  rehabilitation  of  the  perhaps  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  population  that  has  got  into  difficulty — in  our 
efforts  to  solve  the  "crime"  problem,  the  "problem  of  the 
feebleminded"  and  half  a  dozen  other  "problems" — is  it 
possible  that  Russia  is  thinking  in  terms  of  100  per  cent  of 
the  population,  of  mental  hygiene  in  a  positive  instead  of 
a  negative  sense? 

ROSENSTEIN  (director  of  the  State  Institute  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene  in  Moscow)  drops  a  remark.  "The  differ- 
ence between  mental  hygiene  in  Russia  and  America,"  he 
says,  "is  that  in  America  you  have  propaganda  about  mental 
hygiene  and  excellent  work  with  individuals  in  your  child- 
guidance  clinics  and  clinics  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  while 
in  Russia  we  have  mental-hygiene  propaganda  and  our  work 
is  with  the  mass  rather  than  with  the  individual." 

He  has  put  it  in  a  nutshell ;  and  it  is  the  thing  we  have 
been  fumbling  for  for  days.  Now  comes  some  light  on  why 
our  questions  were  regarded  with  such  puzzlement  and  why  we 
were  so  frequently  asked  if  we  had  seen  the  Museum  of  Rev- 
olution, the  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest,  a  factory,  a  community 
kitchen.  What  we  were  asking  about  was  not  mental  hygiene, 
except  of  a  sort ;  these  other  things  were  mental  hygiene. 
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Why  were  we  bothering  with  the  one 
and  paying  no  attention  to  the  other? 

So  it  was  that  I  came  to  see  that  the 
difference  between  mental  hygiene  in 
America  and  mental  hygiene  in  Russia 
is  the  difference  between  life,  or  the 
philosophy  of  life,  in  America,  and  life, 
or  the  philosophy  of  life,  in  Russia.  As 
I  said  at  the  beginning,  in  America  we 
live  in  a  democracy,  with  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  and  personal  progress 
dependent  upon  the  success  of  our  com- 
petition with  others.  In  Russia  one 
lives — not  in  a  communistic  state — but 
in  a  state  in  the  process  of  building 
a  civilization  based  upon  communism 
where  the  individual  is  important,  but 
as  a  part  of  the  group,  and  the  group  is 
important  but  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  made  up  of  individuals.  The  two  are 
the  same  thing.  I  am  an  individual  but 
I  am  the  group;  I  am  the  group  but  I 
am  an  individual.  There  is  only  one 
loyalty — to  the  group,  but  that  is  my- 
self; or  to  myself,  but  that  is  the  group. 
This  sounds  simple  enough  but  what 
follows  logically  from  it  is  not  so  easily 
grasped.  It  is  however  fundamental  and 
nothing  is  to  be  understood  in  Russia 
until  this  is  understood.  Our  difficulty 
in  understanding  it  is  because  here  we 
have  nothing  comparable.  One  has  a 
loyalty  here  not  to  a  group  but  to  many 
groups  and  as  the  interests  of  these 
various  groups  often  come  into  conflict, 
conflict  arises  within  us. 

The  first  step  in  Russian  mental  hygi- 
ene therefore  is  the  emphasis  upon  the 
worth-whileness  of  the  individual — this 
may  sound  strange  to  many  who  have 
read  about  Russia — and  the  importance 
of  what  happens  to  the  individual. 

In  a  program  as  I  outlined  it  earlier 
in  this  article  so  general  as  to  coincide 
practically  with  a  social  program,  what 
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is  the  function  of  the  psychiatrist  or  the  psychologist? 

To  the  limit  of  their  personnel  he  is  in  the  school,  the  pris- 
on, the  court,  the  special  agency,  the  factory,  as  here.  But 
with  this  important  difference.  He  is  much  interested  in  the 
individual  who  has  become  ill  or  maladjusted  in  his  situation 
(as  we  are)  and  uses  his  best  skill  and  the  facilities  at  his 
command  in  recovering  that  individual — for  that  individual 
is  important;  the  difference  between  illness  and  health  is 
the  difference  between  an  effective  and  an  ineffective.  But 
that  is  not  all  of  his  function.  His  most  important  function 
is  to  see  to  it  that  the  methods  and  procedure  in  the  school, 
the  prison,  the  agency,  the  factory,  are  such  as  to  build  up 
the  mental  health  of  those  engaged  there  rather  than  to 
injure  or  destroy  it.  What  a  crazy  place! 

The  school,  the  social  agency,  the  prison,  the  clinic,  the 
factory  do  not  exist  in  and  of  themselves,  each  with  an  in- 
dependent program.  The  school  is  not  just  providing  "cul- 
ture," the  social  agency  "relief,"  the  court  "justice,"  the 
prison  "reform,"  the  clinic  "adjustment,"  the  factory  stock- 


ings. There  are  not  six  programs  here.  There  is  but  one 
program.  There  is,  therefore  no  artificial  antagonism  be- 
tween the  psychiatrist  and  the  principal  of  the  school,  the 
warden  of  the  prison,  the  foreman  of  the  factory.  Each  has 
the  same  objective — their  part  (school,  agency,  prison,  fac- 
tory) in  the  whole  program  (the  one  general  program). 
There  is  but  one  question,  therefore:  How  can  we  gain  our 
objective,  that  is,  contribute  our  part  to  the  whole?  In  other 
words,  again,  unified  activity  not  cooperative  activity,  and 
a  unity  of  activity  that  obtains  both  within  an  organization 
and  between  organizations. 

It  all  sounds  a  bit  fantastic,  as  of  a  world  gone  mad. 
Who  ever  heard  of  human  beings  behaving  like  that?  But 
the  most  fantastic  part  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  actually  in 
process,  although  not  accomplished,  to  be  sure,  among  160 
millions  of  people  spread  over  a  third  of  the  earth's  surface. 
And  the  greatest  fraud  of  all  is  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  but  the  commonest  kind  of  common-sense.  So  com- 
mon that  one  wonders  how  one  could  have  been  so  fooled. 
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From  the  Message  to  Congress,  December  8,  of 

PRESIDENT  HOOVER 


IN    meeting    the    problems    of    this    difficult 
period,    we    have    witnessed    a    remarkable 
development  of  the  sense  of  cooperation  in 
the   community.    For   the  first  time  in  the 
history   of   our   major    economic   depressions 
there  has  been  a  notable  absence  of  public 
disorders  and  industrial  conflict.    Above  all  there  is  an  en- 
largement  of   social  and  spiritual   responsibility  among  the 
people. 

*The  strains  and  stresses  upon  business  have  resulted  in 
closer  application,  in  *saner  policies  and  in  better  methods. 
Public  improvements  have  been  carriea  out  on  a  larger  scale 
than  even  in  normal  times.  The  country  is  richer  in  physical 
property,  in  newly  discovered  resources  and  in  productive 
Capacity  than  ever  before.  There  has  been  constant  gain 
in  knowledge  and  education ;  there  has  been  continuous  ad- 
vance in  science  and  invention ;  there  has  been  distinct  gain 
in  public  health.  Business  depressions  have  been  recurrent 
in  the  life  of  our  country  and  are  but  transitory.  .  .  . 

The  emergencies  of  unemployment  have  been  met  by 
action  in  many  directions.  The  appropriations  for  the  con- 
tinued speeding  up  of  the  great  federal  construction  pro- 
gram have  provided  direct  and  indirect  aid  to  employment 
upon  a  large  scale.  By  organized  unity  of  action  the  states 
and  municipalities  have  also  maintained  large  programs  of 
public  improvement. 

Many  industries  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  anticipate 
and  intensify  construction.  Industrial  concerns  and  other 
employers  have  been  organized  to  spread  available  work 
amongst  all  their  employes,  instead  of  discharging  a  portion 
of  them.  A  large  majority  have  maintained  wages  at  as 
high  levels  as  the  safe  conduct  of  their  business  would  per- 
mit. This  course  has  saved  us  from  the  industrial  con- 
flict and  the  disorder  which  have  characterized  all  previous 
depressions. 

Immigration  has  been  curtailed  by  administrative  action. 
Upon  the  basis  of  normal  immigration  the  decrease  amounts 
to  about  300,000  individuals  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  added  to  our  unemployment.  The  expansion  of  federal 
employment  agencies  under  appropriations  by  Congress  has 
proved  most  effective. 

Through  the  President's  Organization  for  Unemployment 
Relief,  public  and  private  agencies  were  successfully  mobil- 
ized last  winter  to  provide  employment  and  other  measures 
against  distress.  Similar  organization  gives  assurance  against 
suffering  during  the  coming  winter.  Committees  of  leading 
citizens  are  now  active  at  practically  every  point  of  unem- 
ployment. In  the  large  majority  they  have  been  assured  the 
funds  necessary  which,  together  with  local  government  aids, 
will  meet  the  situation.  A  few  exceptional  localities  will  be 
further  organized. 

The  evidence  of  the  Public  Health  Service  shows  an 
actual  decrease  of  sickness  and  infant  and  general  mortality 
below  normal  years.  No  greater  proof  could  be  adduced 


that  our  people  have  been  protected  from  hunger  and  cold, 
and  that  the  sense  of  social  responsibility  in  the  nation  has 
responded  to  the  need  of  the  unfortunate.  .  .  . 

We  must  avoid  burdens  upon  the  government  which  will 
create  more  unemployment  in  private  industry  than  can  be 
gained  by  further  expansion  of  employment  by  the  federal 
government.  We  can  now  stimulate  employment  and  agri- 
culture more  effectually  and  speedily  through  the  voluntary 
measures  in  progress,  through  the  thawing  out  of  credit, 
through  the  building  up  of  stability  abroad,  through  the 
home  loan  discount  banks,  through  an  emergency  finance 
corporation  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  railways  and  other 
such  directions. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  direct  or  indirect  government  dole. 
The  breakdown  and  increased  unemployment  in  Europe  is 
due  in  part  to  such  practices.  Our  people  are  providing 
against  distress  from  unemployment  in  true  American 
fashion  by  a  magnificent  response  to  public  appeal  and  by 
action  of  the  local  governments.  .  .  . 

IF  the  individual  surrenders  his  own  initiative  and  respon- 
sibilities, he  is  surrendering  his  own  freedom  and  his 
own  liberty.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  national  government  to 
insist  that  both  the  local  governments  and  the  individual 
shall  assume  and  bear  these  responsibilities  as  a  fundamental 
of  preserving  the  very  basis  of  our  freedom. 

Many  vital  changes  and  movements  of  vast  proportions 
are  taking  place  in  the  economic  world.  The  effect  of  these 
changes  upon  the  future  cannot  be  seen  clearly  as  yet.  Of 
this,  however,  we  are  surer  Our  system,  based  upon  the  ideals 
of  individual  initiative  and  of  equality  of  opportunity,  is 
not  an  artificial  thing.  Rather  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
experience  of  America,  and  expresses  the  faith  and  spirit 
of  our  people. 

It  has  carried  us  in  a  century  and  a  half  to  leadership 
of  the  economic  world.  If  our  economic  system  does  not 
match  our  highest  expectations  at  all  times,  it  does  not 
require  revolutionary  action  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  any 
necessity  that  experience  may  prove.  It  has  successfully 
adjusted  itself  to  changing  conditions  in  the  past.  It  will 
do  so  again. 

The  mobility  of  our  institutions,  the  richness  of  our  re- 
sources and  the  abilities  of  our  people  enable  us  to  meet 
them  unafraid.  It  is  a  distressful  time  for  many  of  our 
people,  but  they  have  shown  qualities  as  high  in  fortitude, 
courage  and  resourcefulness  as  ever  in  our  history. 

With  that  spirit,  I  have  faith  that  out  of  it  will  come 
a  sounder  life,  a  truer  standard  of  values,  a  greater  recogni- 
tion of  the  results  of  honest  effort  and  a  healthier  atmosphere 
in  which  to  rear  our  children.  Ours  must  be  a  country  of 
such  stability  and  security  as  cannot  fail  to  carry  forward 
and  enlarge  among  all  the  people  that  abundant  life  of 
material  and  spiritual  opportunity  which  ;t  has  represented 
among  all  nations  since  its  beginning. 
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IS    this   nation,   as   a   nation,    to   reach  out   a 
hand  to  help  those  of  its  people  who  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  are  in  desperation  and 
distress?     Shall    federal   aid   be   granted    in 
this  great  national  crisis?    It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  ability  to  help.    We  are  the  richest 
nation  on  earth.    If  federal  aid  is  needed,  it  can  be  granted. 
Congress  has  only  to  say  the  word.    Shall  the  answer  be 
yes  or  no? 

My  answer  is  yes.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  only  possible 
answer.  Prolonged  study  and  profound  conviction  support 
my  belief  that  federal  aid  in  this  depression  is  our  clear 
duty  and  our  best  hope  of  prompt  and  permanent  recovery. 
Two  solid  years  of  bad  times  have  taught  us  that  we  can 
no  longer  consider  our  condition  as  an  unfortunate  accident 
which  will  automatically  right  itself  if  left  alone.  Gentle 
bedside  language  can  do  nothing  for  us. 

Our  methods  so  far  have  been  restricted  substantially  to 
local  relief.  Those  in  high  places  have  continually  insisted 
that  a  national  emergency  be  met  with  local  aid  alone.  They 
have  left  it  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  bit  of  benevolent 
advertising,  to  the  states  and  communities  themselves.  To 
requests  and  plans  for  federal  aid  they  have  cried  "dole, 
dole."  Why  aid  given  by  the  nation  should  be  a  dole,  and 
precisely  the  same  aid  given  by  a  state  or  a  city  should  not 
be  a  dole,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand. 

Of  course  none  of  us  wants  the  dole.  None  of  us  is  in 
favor  of  establishing  any  system  which  will  give  the  un- 
employed money  or  even  food  when  work  can  be  given 
instead.  But  that  choice  is  not  before  us.  Industry  and 
business  are  not  giving  men  the  chance  to  work.  Nor  are 
they  feeding  the  unemployed.  We  must  feed  them  if  they 
are  to  live.  We  must  feed  them  if  they  are  to  retain  any 
confidence  in  the  government  under  which  they  live. 

Crying  "dole"  has  not  helped  the  unemployed,  but  it  has 
served  a  very  definite  purpose,  that  of  restricting  relief  to 
local  sources.  Then  what  about  local  relief  ?  In  what  direc- 
tion has  it  headed  us? 

A  nation-wide  Community  Chest  campaign  was  backed 
to  the  hilt  by  the  most  persuasive  and  efficient  forces  that 
charitable  leaders  could  muster.  We  can  all  rejoice  that  in 
many  cases  the  quotas  were  subscribed.  The  quality  of 
neighborliness,  the  virtue  of  sympathy  have  not  died  out. 
We  never  feared  they  had.  But  if  the  full  quotas  aimed  at 
were  everywhere  collected  would  they  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  needs  of  the  winter?  They  would  not.  Responsible 
social  workers  tell  me  the  quotas  were  fixed  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  chest  managers  believed  that  the  communities 
could  be  made  to  subscribe.  They  were  often  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  real  needs.  The  people  who  think  they  can 
wash  their  hands,  now  that  the  chest  drives  are  over,  and  go 
away  on  trips  to  Florida  should  think  again. 

Where  does  the  bulk  of  local  relief  come  from?  Who 
carries  the  load?  It  comes  from  and  is  carried  by  those 
who  pay  taxes  to  the  municipal  and  county  and  sometimes 


to  state  governments.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  report- 
ing for  eighty-one  cities,  found  that  in  past  years  private 
funds  supplied  only  28  per  cent  of  the  relief.  Tax  funds 
supplied  the  other  72  per  cent.  In  some  cities  over  90  per 
cent  came  from  tax  funds. 

Ho>v  are  these  taxes  raised?  The  answer  is  that  munici- 
palities raise  their  funds  mainly  through  real  estate  and 
other  property  taxes.  Local  relief  of  this  kind  means  an 
-increase,  in  property  taxes.  This  increase  in  property  taxes 
and  the  sort  of  enforced  charity  by  which  industry  takes  a 
day's  pay  out  of  every  twenty  or  so  in  the  month  from 
workers,  even  from  scrubwomen  in  offices,  to  help  swell 
relief  funds — that  is  how  the  program  of  local  relief  works 
out.  Yet  it  is  substantially  true  that  every  cent  a  man  of 
small  means  contributes  to  relief  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  increased  taxes  is  taken  out  of  consumption.  His 
•'buying  power  is  immediately  slowed  down  by  exactly  th$t 
much.  And  the  slowing  down  of  buying  power  means  tHe 
slowing  down  of  the  wheels  of  industry.  Here,  then,  is  the 
heart  of  the  local-relief  plan.  By  cutting  down  consuming 
power;  it  can  only  serve  to  further  our  economic  maladjust- 
ment and  to  sink  us  deeper  in  the  hole. 

NOW  in  considering  what  plan  we  are  to  advance  in  addi- 
tion to,  or  as  a  total  or  partial  substitute  for  local  relief, 
it  might  be  well  for  us  to  investigate  the  flaws  in  our  economic 
structure  which  brought  our  present  troubles  upon  us.  There 
ought  to  be  Very  little  doubt  that  the  largest  single  cause 
was  production  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  to  consume. 
Through  the  years  called  prosperous,  no  stone  was  left  un- 
turned which  would  help  perfect  or  increase  our  national 
productive  power.  Technological  improvements,  financial 
devices  such  as  mergers,  high-pressure  sales  campaigns,  in- 
stalment buying  and  other  credit  schemes,  all  tended  to.  the 
same  end.  All  helped  to  raise  production  to  new  and  danger- 
ous heights,  and  to  leave  normal  consuming  power  farther 
and  farther  behind. 

Instead  of  sharing  with  labor  the  profits  of  increased 
'production,  industry  shunted  the  wealth  back  to  itself. 
Wage-earners  were  encouraged,  persuaded,  cajoled  to  spend 
their  money  buying  goods.  If  they  couldn't  pay  for  them 
now,  they  should  buy  on  the  instalment  plan.  They  should 
borrow  money,  if  necessary.  But  they  should  buy.  No  real 
American,  they  were  told,  could  be  without  his  radio  and 
his  automobile. 

And  what  happened  to  the  money  spent  in  buying?  Did 
a  reasonable  part  of  it  go  back,  in  increased  wages,  to  the 
working-man's  pocket  so  that  the  circle  of  producing  and 
consuming  could  go  on?  It  did  not.  It  went  in  staggering 
disproportion  to  dividends  and  capital.  It  went  back  to 
industry  so  that  production  might  be  increased,  even  at  the 
expense  of  consuming  power. 

This  is  no  wild  guess.  This  is  fact  with  figures  to  support 
it.  Julius  Klein,  assistant  secretary  of  commerce,  tells  us 
that  in  the  decade  ending  in  1929,  real  wages  increased  only 
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13  per  cent  while  the  returns  to  all  industry  increased  72 
per  cent.  Where  did  the  72  per  cent  come  from  but  out  of 
the  spent  wages  of  the  millions  and  millions  of  working- 
men  ?  Dr.  Klein  tells  us  the  dividends  in  industrial  and  rail 
stocks  increased  by  285  per  cent,  twenty-two  times  as  fast 
as  wages.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  crash  of  depression 
came?  Increased  production  served  only  to  turn  the  na- 
tional wealth  into  two  tremendously  unequal  channels.  By 
far  the  bulk  of  that  wealth  went  back  in  a  torrent  to  capital 
and  production.  A  tiny  stream  returned  to  purchasing 
power  through  wages. 

Was  over-production  and  the  disregard  of  consuming 
power  entirely  accidental?  I  think  not.  To  me  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  great  experts  in  business  and  economics 
who  have  taken  over  the  banking,  industrial  and  political 
control  of  the  country  can  have  been  blind  to  what  was 
going  on.  As  early  as  1921  the  Federated  American  Engi- 
neering Societies  reported  that  many  of  our  large  industries 
were  overdeveloped:  Clothing  45  per  cent,  printing  50  per 
cent,  shoes  50  per  cent,  coal  50  per  cent.  Yet  throughout 
the  whole  decade  the  Department  of  Commerce  used  every 
power  of  persuasion  to  bring  industry  to  the  highest  point 
of  mass  production. 

IF  the  drive  for  super-production  had  been  coupled  with  a 
drive  for  an  increased  return  to  labor  and  consumers  the 
result  might  have  been  very  different.  If  it  had  been  com- 
bined with  an  arrangement  for  providing  men  discharged 
because  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  mergers  with  a  dis- 
missal wage  it  might  have  been  helpful.  It  was  coupled  with 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

What  it  was  coupled  with  was  a  campaign  on  the  part 
of  the  Treasury  Department  to  reduce  taxation  on  great 
wealth.  That  campaign  was  not  only  successful  but  over- 
successful.  Not  only  was  the  excess-profits  tax  repealed  but 
the  income  tax  on  the  higher  brackets  was  reduced. 

Meanwhile  what  was  happening  to  consuming  power? 
What  about  maintaining  the  buying  ability  of  those  millions 
of  wage-earners  who  would  have  to  use  the  extra  goods 
turned  out  by  glorified  production?  Take  bituminous  coal. 
In  1923  the  people  paid  $900,000  for  a  Coal  Commission 
to  direct  stabilization  of  that  industry,  already  in  bad  shape. 
Its  report  and  its  recommendations  were  killed  in  cold 
blood  while  the  administration  looked  calmly  on.  Take 
agriculture.  For  years  the  farm  organizations  have  battled 
in  vain  for  the  stabilization  measures  which  were  so  badly 
needed.  Take  the  stock  market.  Some  years  ago  when 
speculation  was  getting  out  of  hand  and  the  Senate  had 
begun  to  study  the  situation,  the  then  president  concisely 
announced  that  the  amount  of  brokers  loans  was  not  too 
high.  Never  before  had  a  president  undertaken  to  support 
the  stock  .market. 

In  all  this  record  not  a  plan  was  made — let  alone  carried 
out — for  stabilizing  purchasing  power.  Not  a  prop  was 
put  beneath  consuming  ability  while  producing  ability  was 
being  reared  to  such  dizzy  heights.  Our  national  leaders, 
those  same  leaders  who  have  been  insisting  on  local  relief, 
lent  willing  hands  in  the  development  of  a  prosperity  so 
one-sided  that  it  could  not  stand. 

Before  going  further  let  us  see  what  sort  of  an  economic 
structure  these  men  have  been  building — these  men  who 
have  consistently  opposed  the  idea  of  federal  relief.  By  the 
steady  drying  up  of  the  springs  of  purchasing  power  and  the 


overstimulation  of  production,  there  has  been  developed  in 
this  country  the  most  astounding  concentration  of  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Here  is  the  basic  evil  which  has  brought  on  the  depression, 
and  which  we  must  guard  against  in  planning  relief  for  the 
future.  Here  is  the  evil  which  is  protected  and  fostered 
by  local-relief  plans. 

In  1926  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  made  a  report 
to  the  Senate  on  National  Wealth  and  Income.  They  had 
studied  the  county  court  records  of  over  forty  thousand 
estates.  The  records  came  from  twelve  states  and  stretched 
over  a  twelve-year  period.  The  counties  studied  had  been 
chosen  to  represent  not  only  every  section  of  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast  but  also  every  sort  of  district  from  the  farms, 
to  the  congested  cities.  They  found  that  in  this  sampling 
one  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
wealth,  that  sixty  dollars  out  of  every  hundred  were  owned 
by  one  person  out  of  every  hundred.  They  found  that  40 
per  cent  of  the  wealth,  forty  dollars  out  of  every  hundred, 
were  left  for  the  other  99  per  cent  of  the  people.  In  other 
words,  one  person  out  of  every  hundred  was  considerably 
richer  than  the  other  ninety-nine  put  together.  They  found 
further  that  13  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  wealth.  And  at  the  other  end,  77  per 
cent  of  the  people  owned  only  5  per  cent  of  the  wealth. 
Three  quarters  of  the  people  could  have  added  up  all  their 
fortunes  and  it  would  come  to  a  bare  twentieth  of  the  total. 
In  1929  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  made  a 
careful  study  of  all  the  incomes  in  this  country  for  1926. 
They  found  that  four  and  a  half  thousand  people  received 
that  year  an  average  of  almost  $240,000  apiece.  And  at 
the  bottom  of  the  heap,  forty-four  million  people  had  in- 
comes of  about  one  thousand  dollars  each,  or  less  than  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  separate  incomes  of  those  at 
the  top. 

Most  recent  figures  are  yet  more  amazing.  In  1929  the 
per  capita  income  in  this  country  was  $700  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  But  according  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's preliminary  estimate,  over  five  hundred  persons  had 
in  that  year  incomes  of  over  a  million  dollars  apiece.  Their 
total  income  was  $1,185,000,000.  They  received,  these  five 
hundred  odd,  the  average  shares  of  1,692,000  people. 

THE  facts  of  concentration  alone  are  impressive  enough. 
But  even  more  so  are  the  indications  of  how  tremendously 
that  concentration  increased  in  the  years  during  which  it 
received  governmental  encouragement.  The  figures  for  these 
years  tell  all  too  vividly  the  story  of  a  nation  building 
toward  disaster  by  unbalancing  its  economic  equilibrium. 
On  March  20,  1931  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  published  in  its  bulletin  figures  representing  the  total 
income  of  the  nation  for  several  years  back.  In  1920  we 
made  over  seventy- four  billion  dollars.  In  1928  we  made 
eighty-one  billion  dollars.  In  eight  years  we  had  increased 
our  income  by  a  little  less  than  one  tenth. 

But  the  Treasury  Department's  latest  annual  statistics 
of  income  reveal  some  particularly  interesting  things  to 
compare  with  that  one  tenth.  In  1920  there  were  3649 
people  who  had  incomes  of  over  $100,000.  In  1928  that 
number  had  jumped  to  15,977.  It  had  doubled  and  then 
doubled  again  and  was  still  going  up.  In  1920  those  people 
made  a  total  of  over  727  million  dollars.  But  in  1928, 
those  who  had  the  hundred-thousand-dollar  incomes  and  up 
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received  about  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars — more  than 
six  times  as  much  money.  And  all  this,  remember,  while 
the  incomes  of  all  our  people  increased  one  lone  tenth  of 
its  previous  figure. 

Then  how  about  the  men  who  receive  a  million  a  year? 
In  1920  there  were  thirty-three  of  them  and  they  got  77 
million  dollars.  In  1928  there  were  511  of  them,  fifteen 
times  as  many,  and  they  got  over  a  billion  dollars,  or  four- 
teen times  as  much.  The  national  income  had  meanwhile 
increased  by  one  tenth.  Finally  look  at  our  fellow-citizens 
who  get  a  paltry  five  million  a  year.  In  1920  there  were 
four  of  them  and  they  collected  not  quite  thirty  million 
dollars.  But  by  1928  they  had  added  twenty-two  new  mem- 
bers to  their  exclusive  circle,  and  the  twenty-six  of  them 
were  forced  to  get  along  with  an  income  of  a  little  over 
250  million  dollars  among  them. 

In  other  words,  in  the  eight-year  period  between  1920 
and  1928,  while  the  total  national  income  increased  less 
than  10  per  cent,  the  number  of  men  with  incomes  of  over 
a  million  dollars  increased  over  1400  per  cent,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  times  as  fast.  And  the  amount  of  money 
these  men  made  in  one  year  increased  1300  per  cent,  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty  times  as  fast  as  the  total  amount 
of  money  made  by  everybody  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  They  certainly  got  their  share! 

I  'HE  same  astounding  concentration  of  wealth  and  power 
;_  is  seen  in  the  industrial  world.  A  study  of  corporate  wealth 
and  of  the  influence  of  large  corporations  was  published  this 
year  in  The  American  Economic  Review.  The  conclusions 
reached  are  eye-openers.  In  1927,  there  were  over  300,000 
industrial  corporations  in  this  country.  Two  hundred  of 
the  300,000,  less  than  seven  hundredths  of  one  per  cent, 
controlled  45  per  cent  of  the  total  wealth  of  all  these  corpo- 
rations. The  same  two  hundred  received  over  40  per  cent 
of  all  corporate  income,  and  controlled  over  35  per  cent 
of  all  business  wealth.  Furthermore,  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  wealth  of  this  entire  nation  was  in  the  hands  of  those 
two  hundred  corporations. 

Truly  the  growth  of  these  two  hundred  giant  corpora- 
tions has  been  almost  beyond  belief.  In  the  ten  years  up 
to  1929  their  assets  grew  from  under  44  billion  to  78  billion 
dollars,  an  increase  of  78  per  cent.  The  author  of  the  study, 
Prof.  Gardiner  C.  Means,  asserts  that  if  their  indicated 
rate  of  growth  continues  in  the  future  they  will  own  within 
twenty  years  virtually  half  of  our  national  wealth.  Pro- 
fessor Means  then  emphasizes  an  extremely  important  fact. 
He  says  that  in  1927,  less  than  two  thousand  men  were 
directors  of  these  two  hundred  corporations.  Since  many 
of  them  were  inactive,  the  ultimate  control  of  more  than 
one  third  of  industry  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
hundred  men.  And  according  to  present  indications  it  will 
still  be  only  a  few  hundred  men  who  by  1950  will  control 
half  of  the  wealth  of  this  entire  nation. 

It  is  this  almost  unbelievable  concentration  of  wealth 
which  has  killed  the  consuming  power  of  the  average 
millions  and  has  brought  our  misfortunes  upon  us.  It  is 
this  same  incredible  concentration  which  is  the  chief  obstacle 
in  our  path  to  permanent  prosperity.  And  it  is  the  Sene- 
gambian  in  the '  local-relief  woodpile.  For  if  we  examine 
statements  and  actions  of  the  proponents  of  local  relief,  we 
find  that  they  weave  together  into  a  surprisingly  harmonious 
pattern.  That  pattern  does  not  spell  relief  for  the  un- 


employed. What  it  spells  is  persistent  shielding  of  con- 
centrated wealth — not  relief  for  the  needy  but  release  for 
the  millionaire. 

The  local-relief  advocates  are  prolific  in  denials  of  any 
excessive  distress.  Yet  I  know  that  there  are  almost  a 
million  men  unemployed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone. 
If  my  state  were  typical  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  there 
would  be  not  far  from  ten  million  unemployed  in  the 
country. 

Next  we  have  statements  to  the  effect  that  wage-earners 
are  not  so  badly  off  because  prices  have  been  dropping  along 
with  wages.  That  argument  is  answered  by  the  govern- 
ment's figures.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  Stewart 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  announced  on  October  i, 
1931  that  from  June  1929  to  June  1931  the  cost  of  living 
went  down  less  than  12  per  cent.  In  the  same  period,  he 
stated,  the  total  wage  decrease  was  about  40  per  cent. 
Wages  actually  paid  dropped  more  than  three  times  as  far 
as  prices. 

The  local-relief  advocates  have  also  laid  unwarranted 
emphasis  on  federal  public  works.  Their  construction  pro- 
gram, they  say,  has  greatly  relieved  distress  and  they  point 
out  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  federal  con- 
struction program  last  month  was  fifty  thousand.  We  have 
had  the  past  summer  half  that  number  employed  on  state 
highways  alone  in  Pennsylvania.  And  fifty  thousand  is  no 
large  percentage  of  the  millions  unemployed,  after  two  years 
of  depression.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  President  William 
Green  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  calls  this  "only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket"  toward  relieving  unemployment? 

Finally,  there  are  the  plans  now  under  way  to  make  up 
the  federal  deficit  the  depression  has  caused. 

Treasury  proposals  to  increase  the  income  taxes  rec- 
ommend that  the  exemptions  be  lowered  and  the 
base  of  the  tax  be  spread.  In  other  words,  much  or 
most  of  the  increase  is  to  come  from  the  little  fellows. 
Certain  leaders,  among  them  Senator  Reed,  advocate  a  sales 
tax.  A  sales  tax  is  simply  another  way  of  putting  the  burden 
on  small  business.  They  do  far  and  away  the  largest  part 
of  the  nation's  buying  and  a  sales  tax  would  fall  mainly  on 
them.  Does  a  sales  tax  reach  the  hoarded  millions  of  the 
over-rich  ?  Does  it  take  money  from  the  coffers  of  the  large 
manufacturing  corporations?  It  does  not.  It  is  another  way 
of  seeing  to  it  that  concentrated  wealth  shall  remain 
concentrated. 

THERE  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this: 
the  safeguarding  of  money  in  the  hands  of  an  incredibly 
small  number  of  incredibly  rich  men.  The  force  behind  the 
stubborn  opposition  to  federal  relief  is  fear  lest  the  taxation 
to  provide  that  relief  be  levied  on  concentrated  wealth — 
fear  lest  the  policy  of  years,  the  policy  of  shielding  the  big 
fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  little  ones,  should  at  long  last 
be  tossed  into  the  discard. 

In  the  name  of  those  who  are  overburdened  now,  I  de- 
mand that  the  tax  rates  on  the  upper-bracket  incomes  be 
increased.  In  their  name  I  demand  that  the  graduation  of 
the  inheritance  tax  be  steepened.  And  in  their  name  I 
demand  that  the  exemptions  and  the  lower-bracket  tax  rates 
be  left  untouched.  To  meddle  with  them  is  to  trifle  with 
disaster  and  to  invite  the  depression  to  stay.  When  I  ask 
that  the  top  rates  of  the  income  and  estate  taxes  be  raised 
enough  to  pay  for  federal  relief  (Continued  on  page  390) 
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MEMBER  of  the  National  Academy,  self'taught, 
and  a  long  list  of  awards  and  American  colleC' 
tions  in  which  he  is  represented — so  run  the  annals 
of  the  artist,  John  E.  Costigan.  He  portrays  his 
wife  and  children  in  the  country  about  his  New 
York  State  farm:  natural  human  beings  and  Nature 
integrated.  Each  of  his  paintings  and  prints  is  but 
a  stanza  of  a  lyric  on  domestic  happiness.  But  this 
simple  song  is  a  wholesome  world's  song. 


Are  Women  Losing  Ground? 


By  HELEN  FIELD 


be  wanted  is  almost  as  universal  a  craving 
as  hunger.  Nearly  every  human  being  has 
this  instinct.  But  in  different  people  the  de- 
sire  to  be  wanted  is  satisfied  in  different 
ways;  some  are  nourished  by  their  family's 
need  for  them,  others  find  gratification  in  a 
career  or  in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  indispensible  to 
a  business  or  industrial  enterprise. 

In  the  years  before  the  depression  a  great  many  women, 
especially  single  women,  substituted  professional  accomplish- 
ment for  domestic  importance.  In  place  of  the  private  do- 
main around  the  fireside,  their  scene  has  been  some  office. 
Holding  a  high  place  in  its  organization,  they  have  indeed 
felt  needed. 

A  stab  at  this  normal  human  impulse  is  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  In  reading  of  unemployment  we  hear  so  much 
about  the  loss  of  morale.  Penury  and  the  pinch  of  hunger 
enter  in :  but  personal  deflation,  the  shrinking  of  one's  sense 
of  importance,  more  than  any  other  consideration,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  cause  of  this  loss  of  morale. 

My  work  has  brought  me  in  contact  with  hundreds  of 
such  women  the  past  year,  and  increasingly  the  fear  has 
haunted  me  that  their  status  in  important  fields  of  business 
and  industry  is  being  undermined,  that  they  are  up  against 
something  more  serious  and  subtle  than  the  tragedy  of  being 
out  of  a  job. 

When  the  Wall  Street  Branch  of  the  Emergency  Work 
Bureau  in  New  York  opened  for  the  registration  of  women 
in  late  October,  there  was  a  frantic  rush  for  work.  Out 
of  the  twenty  people  I  interviewed  the  first  morning,  fifteen 
were  capable  of  doing  an  organizing  or  executive  job.  They 
were  alert,  educated,  finely  poised  young  women,  most  of 
them  college  graduates.  They  had  earned  from  $1800  to 
$7500  a  year.  They  were  one  and  all  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  take  any  position  they  could  find.  Only  one  of  them 
would  have  refused  clerical  work  at  a  $15  wage.  As  I 
talked  with  them  I  had  an  apologetic  feeling  for  being  the 
one  who  happened  to  be  sitting  in  front  of  the  desk,  instead 
of  beside  it.  ...  I  had  se- 
curity, but  I  felt  it  was  

merely    because    I    had    got 
there  first. 

Ten  of  these  fifteen  young 
women  were  the  next  day 
themselves  interviewing  the 
long  and  variegated  lines  of 
•unemployed  white-collar 
'girls  who  hoped  to  receive 
emergency  relief  work.  No 
finer  ten  could  have  been 
chosen  if  weeks  had  been 
taken  to  select  them  in  nor- 
mal times. 

As  these  ten  interviewers 
sat  talking  to  the  daily  line 
•of  applicants,  they  found 


The  War  opened  up  innumerable  opportuni- 
ties for  trained  women.  Like  hungry  boys  rush- 
ing into  an  apple  orchard,  they  entered  business 
and  industry.  Hard  times,  like  a  farmer  with  a 
big  stick,  is  now  driving  them  out  again.  Are 
they  to  be  kept  out?  Is  the  present  crisis  not 
only  dislodging  women  from  positions,  but  in 
the  long  run  will  it  be  found  to  have  deprived 
them  of  a  wide  variety  of  new  vocations?  The 
issue  was  broached  at  a  conference  held  in 
New  York  in  late  November  by  the  American 
Woman's  Association.  Here  Mrs.  Field  gives  a 
close-up  picture  from  her  experience  in  the 
New  York  Emergency  Bureau 
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woman  after  woman  in  the  identical  situation  in  which  I 
had  found  them.  Women  who  rode  into  business  on  the 
wave  of  great  economic  and  professional  activity  which  fol- 
lowed the  war.  Women  who  had  been  in  charge  of  offices, 
promoted  from  stenographic  to  secretarial,  and  from  secre- 
tarial to  executive  positions.  Women  who,  when  they  were 
asked,  "Are  you  a  stenographer?"  regretfully  replied,  "I  used 
to  be,  but  it  is  ages  since  I  touched  a  typewriter.  You  see, 
I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  office  and  have  had  twelve  girls 
working  under  me.  But  I'll  try  anything."  Those  women 
were  at  the  point  of  desperation. 

ET  me  tell  you  of  two  of  them,  guarding  by  slight 
changes  against  any  possible  identification. 
With  a  Ph.D.  after  her  name  and  an  outstanding  record 
at  Columbia,  Miss  Lane  had  specialized  in  applied  sociology. 
After  her  professional  training,  she  had  been  engaged  by  a 
large  factory  in  Massachusetts  to  act  as  personnel  supervisor 
to  three  thousand  employes.  With  a  capable  staff  to  assist 
her,  she  did  the  hiring,  the  firing  and  the  promoting.  Under 
her  jurisdiction  was  an  elaborate  scheme  of  social  adjust- 
ment ;  recreational  programs,  housing,  clinics  and  hospital 
were  all  subject  to  her  command.  For  a  man,  this  profes- 
sional scope  would  have  been  large.  It  was  phenomenal  for 
a  woman.  Her  salary  of  $5000  supported  an  invalid  mother. 
For  five  years  Miss  Lane  not  only  sat  in  conferences  with 
the  factory  managers  but  was  active  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  lives  of  three  thousand  employes  and  their  families.  Some- 
times she  bandaged  a  cut  finger  when  the  doctor  was  out  on 
call ;  on  one  memorable  occasion  she  persuaded  an  irate 
Italian  father  not  to  kill  the  tall  Swede  who  had  compro- 
mised his  pretty  daughter. 

Then  she  took  a  sabbatical  year  abroad.  She  needed  a 
rest  and  she  was  eager  to  study  again.  The  factory  gave  her 
half-salary  during  her  leave  of  absence. 

When  she  returned  to  this  country,  industry  was  shrouded 
under  the  heavy  blanket  of  depression.  Many  factory  chim- 
neys were  smokeless.  Groups  of  idle  men  and  women  stood 

waiting   about    the  street 

corners    of    her    once    busy 

New  England  town.  Miss 
Lane  was  not  reengaged. 
The  factory  could  not  afford 
her.  The  work  she  had  for- 
merly done,  which  had 
shrunk  considerably  in  its 
scope,  had  been  taken  over 
by  one  of  the  men  executives. 
She  came  to  New  York, 
which  was  her  native  heath, 
confident  that  she  would 
soon  be  reinstated  in  her 
career,  perhaps  not  at  $5000 
a  year,  but  certainly  there 
would  be  a  niche  for  her 
somewhere.  A  department 
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store  perhaps.  Six  years  ago  she  had  been  in  a  position  to 
choose  between  several  alluring  offers ! 

By  the  time  she  reached  me  every  possible  source  of  work 
had  been  tapped.  There  was  nothing  in  her  line.  Organiz- 
ing, supervising,  hiring — such  jobs  did  not  seem  to  exist. 

I  asked  her  how  much  money  she  had,  and  discovered 
that  she  had  not  eaten  for  two  days.  She  had  been  living 
on  milk  given  her  by  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  in  ex- 
change for  empty  bottles  which  she  collected  each  morning 
from  the  janitor  of  the  building  in  which  she  lived. 

She  was  ready  to  take  anything.  We  found  her  some 
piece-work  on  a  new  encyclopedia  at  a  very  low  wage.  Words 
instead  of  people!  Dry  symbols,  paper  and  ink  in  the  place 
of  factory  machines  operated  by  vivid  Italian  laborers,  or  the 
clanging  of  an  ambulance  bell! 

Where  were  her  friends?  Most  of  them  had  loaned  her 
money  which  she  could  not  pay  back.  She  was  loath  to  go 
to  them  again.  They  were  feeling  poor  and  she  knew  that 
a  welcome  is  not  repeatedly  extended  to  borrowers. 

Caught  in  the  disabling  set  of  circumstances  to  which  she 
has  become  a  victim,  Miss  Lane  is  not  growing  keener  or 
wiser.  Only  more  caustic.  Disillusionment  and  bitterness 
do  not  add  to  one's  social  or  professional  desirability.  The 
world  still  loves  a  confident  manner  and  a  smiling  face.  Her 
savings  are  gone;  her  resourcefulness  is  exhausted.  It  does 
not  seem  probable  that  she  will  be  reinstated  in  a  position 
such  as  the  one  she  lost. 

MRS.  CHURCH  is  an  exquisite  woman,  dainty  and 
charming.  Entirely  composed,  she  told  me  of  her 
great  need  of  work.  No,  they  had  no  children ;  her  husband 
was  an  invalid.  They  had  had  a  delightful  life  of  travel 
until  about  two  years  ago  when  he  was  stricken  with  a  viru- 
lent form  of  arthritis.  He  was  forced  to  give  up  his  work 
and  gradually  they  had  abolished  all  luxuries.  Now  they 
were  compelled  to  go  without  even  ordinary  comforts.  They 
were  anxious  about  their  next  meal. 

She  had  graduated  from  an  eastern  women's  college. 
Then  she  had  studied  extensively  in  Paris  and  Florence,  her 
particular  field  being  philology.  She  was  as  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  history  and  origin  of  words  as  Miss  Lane  had 
been  in  human  relations.  After  completing  her  education 
she  had  obtained  an  important  position  in  the  Library  of  the 
Vatican  and  had  lived  an  idyllic  life  among  the  American 
colony  in  Rome.  Then  had  come  her  marriage.  Returning 
to  America  with  her  husband  they  had  been  very  happy  until 
his  illness.  Mrs.  Church  mentioned  her  unusual  training 
and  experience  with  an  endearing  modesty.  Her  record  and 
her  personality  were  both  so  unique  that  I  determined  to 
try  to  help  her  find  work  in  her  own  field.  We  scoured 
the  city  for  a  library  opening  of  some  kind  and  finally  heard 
of  a  job  which  sounded  promising.  It  was  in  the  large  pri- 
vate library  of  a  wealthy  Fifth  Avenue  home.  The  position 
was  to  pay  $2000  a  year,  which  sounded  like  the  discovery 
of  riches  to  Mrs.  Church.  She  left  my  desk  with  an  appoint- 
ment card  in  her  hand,  her  face  radiant. 

The  next  day  the  woman  in  charge  of  that  library  tele- 
phoned me.  She  was  enthusiastic  about  my  applicant;  she 
described  her  as  "rare,"  a  "delicious  and  intelligent  little 
person."  But — the  sad  news  came  as  a  real  blow — she  had 
not  employed  her.  The  director  of  the  library  felt  that  the 
job  open  was  of  far  too  routine  and  subordinate  a  nature 
for  a  person  of  such  high  attainments  and  such  training. 
Mrs.  Church  was  "too  fine  a  tool." 


She  was  too  good  for  the  job!  (How  often  employer* 
offer  this  objection  nowadays!)  Yet  she  possessed  to  an  un- 
usual degree  the  gentle  art  of  never  letting  you  know  that 
she  knew  more  than  you  did.  And  if  intellectuality  is  ever 
suitable  in  a  woman- — surely  it  might  be  excused  in  a  libra- 
rian !  Had  Mrs.  Church  been  a  typist  with  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  lettering,  the  job  would  have  been  hers. 

In  this  case,  training  and  proficiency  were  clearly  the 
cause  of  her  setback. 

IN  coming  to  us,  Miss  Lane  and  Mrs.  Church  and  others 
of  their  kind  were  applicants  for  work  relief  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Emergency  Fund — five  days  a  week  at  $3  a  day 
in  some  public  or  philanthropic  organization.  Registration 
offices  had  been  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Four 
hundred  applicants  came  to  the  Wall  Street  Branch  the  first 
day,  three  hundred  the  second.  Numbers  equally  large  went 
to  the  Bronx,  Harlem  and  Midtown  branch  offices.  But 
when  the  hundreds  of  tired  women  applying  discovered  that 
these  offices  were  for  registration  only  and  that  jobs  were 
not  given  out  except  at  the  main  office,  the  pressure  soon 
focused  there.  One  morning  in  November  a  line  of  women 
four  deep  reached  down  the  block  waiting  for  admission  at 
nine  o'clock.  In  their  ranks  were,  of  course,  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  women — unemployables  as  well  as  unemployed ; 
disease,  degeneracy,  mishap  and  incompetence  that  long  ante- 
dated the  depression  brought  some  of  them  there.  But 
among  them,  in  greater  ratio  than  last  year,  were  these 
women  who  possessed  health  and  training  and  fitness,  and 
whose  capacities  had  lifted  them  above  the  crowd  in  one  call- 
ing or  another. 

This  year  as  last  there  were  colorful  figures  among  them. 
A  lady  lion  tamer  for  one.  Actresses  out  of  work  are  al- 
ways pathetic  because  they  find  it  so  difficult  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  anything  outside  the  stage.  Miss  Vetere,  for  ex- 
ample, is  an  English  woman  who  has  been  in  this  country 
for  twenty  years  writing,  and  producing  her  own  skits  in 
vaudeville.  She  is  still  charming  in  appearance  though  dan- 
gerously grazing  fifty.  (Actresses  have  a  way  of  keeping 
their  beauty  astonishingly  long — and  then  suddenly  aging 
way  beyond  their  years.)  With  Miss  Vetere  this  point  had 
not  yet  been  reached.  She  was  however  intensely  nervous, 
and  her  left  forefinger  bore  the  mark  of  continuous  smoking. 
She  had  an  aged  mother.  They  had  relinquished  the  care- 
less extravagance  of  hotel  life  for  a  cheap  apartment  and 
finally  had  both  moved  into  a  dingy  furnished  room  on  the 
Upper  West  Side.  "We  are  fond  of  each  other,"  she  said, 
"but  poverty  is  making  us  get  on  each  other's  nerves.  Mother 
worries  about  me  and  I  snap  at  mother.  Then  I  hate  my- 
self." The  old  circle:  nerves  producing  nerves! 

I  asked  her  if  she  had  had  no  work  at  all  for  these  last 
two  years  and  she  told  me  of  what  she  had  been  doing.  She 
had  ridden  as  a  "bumper"  on  a  Coney  Island  bus;  $20  a 
week  for  seven  months.  Bumpers,  it  seems,  are  engaged  to 
ride  all  day  from  n  A.  M.  to  II  P.  M.  on  a  sightseeing  bus 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  other  passengers.  No  one 
gets  into  an  empty  bus,  but  one  or  two  passengers  seated  in- 
side give  the  impression  of  imminent  departure  and  other 
people  decide  to  take  the  trip. 

"This  continuous  riding  was  terribly  tiring.  It  nearly 
drove  me  mad.  I  ended  with  a  nervous  breakdown — now  I 
must  find  something  to  do!" 

But  where  was  I  to  send  her?  A  selling  job?  Perhaps. 
But  selling  jobs  are  few  and  far  between  these  days.  Cler- 
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ical  work?  No.  Accuracy  and  detail  were  temperamentally 
alien  to  Miss  Vetere.  I  looked  at  her  hands.  They  were 
slender  and  capable.  She  caught  my  idea — "Yes,  I  can 
work  with  my  hands." 

A  museum  was  Miss  Vetere's  fate.  She  was  to  earn  $18 
a  week  mounting  butterflies  for  seven  hours  a  day.  An  active 
life  on  the  stage,  always  the  center  of  people  was  what  she 
was  used  to.  Now  she  is  forced  to  spend  long  days  at  a 
routine,  manual  job  of  intricate  finger  detail.  Her  stage  is 
set  now  in  the  dim  light  behind  the  glass  cases  of  a  sedate 
botanical  museum.  A  pin  can  be  heard  to  drop  in  this 
somber  and  denatured  atmosphere.  .  .  . 

A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Miss  Vetere. 

But  through  it  all  I  have  been  most  impressed  by  the 
women  of  high  attainments  who  have  found  the  firm  ground 
on  which  they  walked  out  in  the  business  world  turn  into 
quicksand.  Some  of  them  have  been  of  the  adventurous  type 
and  now  learn  that  along  with  the  equality  of  opportunity 
they  so  eagerly  sought  with  men  is  equality,  or  -more,  of  risk. 
And  for  this  unfortunately  many  of  them  were  not  pre- 
pared. From  the  multitude  of  human  stories  to  which  I 
have  listened  during  the  past  year  it  is  my  impression  that 
wage-earning  women  have  not  taken  as  seriously  as  men  the 
responsibility  of  providing  for  their  own  future. 

ONE  woman  applying  for  an  emergency  job  was  shabby, 
almost  ragged  in  appearance,  but  her  face  bore  indel- 
ible marks  of  culture  and  refinement.  I  questioned  her  diffi- 
dently, as  I  always  do  these  people  to  whom  any  questioning 
must  be  a  humiliation.  This  was  her  story : 

Miss  Smith  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
and  for  fifteen  years  had  been  a  highly  successful  newspaper 
woman,  earning  up  to  $4000  a  year.  She  had  traveled  ex- 
tensively, and  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world.  Her  pen  had 
been  her  fortune,  and  she  had  made  it  work  for  her  in  what- 
ever country  she  wished  to  visit.  She  now  blames  herself. 

"I  should  have  stayed  in  Chicago  where  I  started  my 
career  and  not  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  travel.  But  I 
was  so  anxious  to  see  the  world  and  I  never  had  any  trouble 
in  finding  a  job." 

Her  portfolio  contained  clippings  from  the  best  news- 
papers in  the  country.  Fine-grained,  she  blamed  herself  in- 
stead of  fate.  She  showed  no  resentful  bitterness — no  feel- 
ing that  the  world  owed  her  a  living. 

I  asked  her  how  her  money  had  held  out  and  learned  that 
when  it  was  gone,  she  had  pocketed  the  tattered  remnants 
of  her  pride,  walked  into  a  cheap  Sixth  Avenue  restaurant 
and  told  the  proprietor  she  was  hungry.  She  had  offered  to 
write  some  card  advertising  slogans  for  window  display  in 
return  for  her  meals  and  was  subsisting  thus  when  she 
came  in  to  me  and  asked  for  any  kind  of  work  we  could  get 
for  her.  She  was  ready  to  become  a  domestic  in  somebody's 
home. 

Success,  independence,  her  name  in  print — these  are 
vanishing  phantoms  on  the  horizon  of  a  prosperous  past! 

BUT  in  an  impressive  number  of  cases,  not  adventure 
but  the  steady  application  of  their  ability  to  some  one 
line  was  the  past  work  record  of  the  women  who  applied 
for  work  relief.  Mrs.  Fiske  was  one  of  these.  Her  mouth 
had  tightened  into  fine,  bitter  little  lines.  She  is  well  along 
in  middle-age,  very  smart  in  appearance,  a  Vassar  graduate,  a 
widow  for  some  years.  She  has  been  a  successful  business 
woman  since  her  graduation  from  college,  climbing  one  step 


higher  year  after  year,  with  perfect  assurance.  Her  last 
connection  had  been  of  five  years  duration  and  had  brought 
her  to  the  head  of  a  department  at  $100  a  week. 

At  first  she  was  not  much  disturbed  by  unemployment 
because  she  was  sure  a  good  position  was  waiting  just  around 
the  corner.  She  therefore  kept  up  her  standard  of  living, 
which  was  one  of  moderate  luxury — a  small  modern  apart- 
ment, a  fur  coat  and  extremely  nice  clothes.  She  was  obli- 
gated by  a  lease. 

Month  after  month  went  by  and  Mrs.  Fiske  failed  to  find 
a  position.  She  tried  interior  decorating,  but  it  petered  out. 
Her  savings  supported  an  aged  father  in  Philadelphia.  Grad- 
ually she  got  into  debt,  then  she  began  to  sell,  one  by  one, 
her  furnishings,  even  some  of  her  clothes.  By  the  time  she 
came  to  me  she  was  worried  and  deeply  resentful.  Out  of 
adversity  some  women  gather  calm.  I  have  been  struck  by 
the  number  who  have  taken  up  some  cult-religion  to  lean 
on.  Others  develop  a  bitterness  which  makes  them  for- 
bidding and  difficult. 

Mrs.  Fiske  was  one  of  these.  She  refused  to  consider  a 
small  salary  and  refused  to  do  mediocre  work.  She  saw  no 
reason  why  she  should  deform  her  abilities.  Her  particular 
grudge  against  the  world  of  business  was,  as  she  put  it,  that 
men  were  hiring  only  "blonde  flappers"  and  that  it  was  her 
age  which  made  employers  turn  her  away  over  and  over 
again.  She  bitterly  resented  their  preference  for  brainless 
flappers,  as  she  caustically  described  the  younger  generation 
of  women  in  business.  Her  obsession  on  this  point  made  her 
seem  older  and  less  desirable.  The  last  I  heard  of  Mrs. 
Fiske  was  that  she  had  renounced  her  pride  and  as  she 
would  have  expressed  her  surrender,  "entered  the  doors"  of 
a  charitable  organization. 

MRS.  AMES  is  another  woman  the  graph  of  whose 
professional  life  up  to  the  time  of  the  crash  showed 
a  steady  rise.  For  twelve  years  she  had  been  associated  with 
the  large  department  stores  of  the  city  in  the  capacity  of 
stylist.  Each  time  she  had  moved  on  she  had  moved  up  in 
response  to  a  higher  bid  for  her  services. 

When  she  came  to  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau  for  the 
first  time,  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  this  career.  Two 
weeks  before  she  had  moved  from  the  comfortable  women's 
hotel  in  which  she  had  lived  for  several  years  to  a  shabby 
furnished  room.  She  should  have  altered  her  mode  of  life  long 
before,  but  like  many  of  these  women  she  had  felt  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  normal  standard  of  living  would  improve 
her  chances  of  finding  a  position  again.  She  feared  that 
drastic  reduction  in  the  comforts  of  life  would  act  as  a  con- 
crete and  depressing  symbol  of  defeat. 

Handsome  and  smartly  dressed  in  last  year's  coat,  she  had 
the  gift  of  immaculacy  and  knew  how  to  wear  her  clothes. 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  she  had  come  to  apply  for  help. 
When  I  heard  the  names  of  the  firms  for  which  she  had 
worked  and  the  salaries  she  had  earned  and  the  trips  abroad 
her  various  positions  had  afforded  her,  it  was  even  more 
difficult  for  me  to  accept  the  fact  that  she  was  now  down 
to  her  last  few  dollars  and  a  subject  for  relief  work. 

Why  had  she  not  put  money  aside?  Of  course  she  should 
have  done  just  this.  But  there  was  a  young  family  out  in 
Michigan,  her  sister,  who  was  married  to  an  underpaid 
teacher,  and  their  four  children.  Denied  the  warmth  of  a 
home  and  children  in  her  own  life,  it  had  been  Miss  Ames'' 
personal  indulgence  to  contribute  comforts  and  minor  lux- 
uries to  this  group  out  west.  (Continued  on  page  393) 
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By  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 


'ONEY  and  marriage  is  today  an  absorbing 
but  controversial  topic.  The  troubles  of  the 
present-day  married  pair  are  caused  by  too 
much  money,  too  much  emphasis  upon  ma- 
terial things,  upon  luxuries  unheard  of  a  half 
century  ago,  upon  a  desire  for  speed,  for 
constant  coming  and  going,  and  a  round  of  pleasure  with 
thought  only  for  the  wishes  of  the  individual. 

They  are  caused  by  too  little  money,  by  the  strain  the 
economic  and  social  system  puts  upon  the  man  and  more 
and  more  upon  the  woman  as  she  too  enters  paid  work  out- 
side the  home,  by  the  fatigue  engendered  by  household  cares 
and  routine  forced  upon  the  wife  by  limited  income. 

Money  does  not  count  at  all.  Given  real  sexual  com- 
patibility happiness  is  assured,  regardless  of  poverty  or 
wealth. 

So  the  theorists.  Pay  your  penny  and  take  your  choice. 
But  first  it  might  be  interesting  in  these  times  of  stress 
to  discover  what  the  married  folk  themselves  think  about 
money  and  marriage — at  least  those  of  the  great  middle 
class  who,  after  all,  are  probably  the  ones  who  decide  what 
everybody  is  doing  and  saying  on  the  subject. 

Such  persons  have  been  telling  their  woes  to  the  judges 
of  the  divorce  courts.  They  have  also  been  encouraged  in 
recent  times  to  discuss  their  troubles  and  less  often  their 
successes  with  social  investigators  desirous  of  case  records 
for  study  from  families  ranking  above  the  clients  of  relief 
agencies  and  clinics.  Now  what  are  their  ideas  and  how 
do  they  behave  on  money  matters? 

JUDGE  BARTLETT,  after  listening  to  hundreds  of 
couples  in  the  divorce  courts  of  Reno,  lays  much  stress 
on  the  economic  factor  as  an  element  in  discord.  Recog- 
nizing that  "successful  lovers  weather  storms  that  would 
crush  frail  semi-platonic  unions,"  he  still  believes  that  many 
storms  could  be  prevented  if  boys  and  girls  were  properly 
trained  in  the  spending  of  money  and  in  the  practical  side 
of  running  a  household.  If  sex  and  compatibility  are  the 
two  most  important  factors  in  the  break-up  of  a  marriage 
the  economic  factor  is,  in  his  experience  at  least,  a  close 
third.  Like  Hamilton,  he  finds  women  much  more  sensi- 
tive than  men  to  money  problems  and  suggests  that  their 
desire  for  a  clear-cut  fam- 
ily financial  arrangement 
is  one  important  to  meet. 
G.  V.  Hamilton,  starting 
from  quite  a  different  basis, 
finds  certain  elements  of  the 
money  situation  well  worth 
consideration  in  marriage. 
In  his  group  of  one  hundred 
husbands  and  one  hundred 
wives,  well  educated  business 
and  professional  people  living 
in  or  near  New  York  City, 


Why  marriages  fail  is  a  hardy  perennial 
subject  of  study.  But  here  for  the  first  time 
are  reports  by  344  persons  where  the  marriage 
is  clearly  a  success,  and  why.  In  particular, 
the  relation  of  family  income  to  successful  mar- 
riage. It  answers  some  thorny  questions.  What 
about  wives  with  incomes?  Working  wives? 
A  standard  of  living  lowered  by  a  single  pro- 
fessional salary?  Joint  bank  accounts?  A  sec- 
ond servant  vs.  a  hunting  trip? 
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the  men  proved  more  happily  married  than  did  the  women. 
Size  of  income  seemed  to  play  little  part  in  the  married 
happiness  of  the  men.  But  not  so  for  the  wives!  While 
45  per  cent  of  all  the  wives  were  happy,  54  per  cent  of 
those  with  rich  husbands  were  happy  while  this  was  true 
of  only  56  per  cent  of  the  wives  of  poor  husbands. 

Why?  Hamilton  does  not  say.  He  explains  the  un- 
happiness  of  the  women  thus:  "If  we  get  right  down  to 
the  one  outstanding  difficulty  of  married  life  for  these 
women,  it  is  the  sexual  relationship.  If  we  want  to  add  an- 
other that  seems  always  present  as  a  subject  of  complaint — 
though  perhaps  it  is  only  a  handy  peg  for  hanging  a  grudge 
based  on  some  deeper  dissatisfaction — it  is  economic  worry." 
Still,  the  wives  of  the  richer  men  were  apparently  able  to 
do  more  about  these  deeper  dissatisfactions  than  were  those 
of  the  poorer. 

Comparing  the  attitudes  of  these  husbands  and  wives 
Hamilton  finds  the  women  far  more  sensitive  over  money, 
more  conscious  of  strife  over  finances,  more  apprehensive 
of  the  threat  of  poverty,  fearful  that  their  husbands  think 
them  extravagant.  Earning,  they  are  more  unhappy  than 
when  dependent.  His  conclusion  contains  many  morals  for 
theories  of  women's  education:  "Things  in  past  childhood 
are  causing  the  trouble  blamed  on  money  and  men  must 
exert  the  greatest  amount  of  thought  and  consideration  to 
do  away  with  all  the  irritations  over  money  which  go  to 
complicate  men  and  women's  already  very  complicated  diffi- 
culties over  marriage." 

There  are  explanations  for  the  way  these  wives  behave 
on  money  questions.  After  all  does  not  social  tradition  play 
a  role  here?  Nobody  gets  excited  over  something  of  which 
he  is  certain.  The  man  has  been  so  definitely  accepted  as 
the  decisive  factor  in  money  matters  that  he  gives  no  thought 
to  his  position.  The  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still 
struggling  toward  equality,  she  is  not  sure  of  her  status 
and  is  sensitive  to  anything  which  may  affect  it.  Savings 
mean  security  to  her.  Many  women  still  are  not  trained 
for  earning  and  for  those  who  are  marriage,  in  most  cases, 
cuts  down  earning  power.  The  wife  feels  dependent  upon 
the  money  her  husband  brings  in  and  is  more  interested  than 
he  in  the  way  it  is  spent  as  the  question  of  her  security  and 
that  of  the  children  is  hauntingly  present  in  the  back  of  her 

mind.  Of  course,  there  are 
women  who  give  no  thought 
to  the  morrow,  a  few  who 
are  philosophers.  But  neither 
group  would  be  found  among 
those  who  worry. 

Further,  women  come 
closer  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  family  than  do 
their  husbands.  Many  have 
to  do  housework  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.  The  wife 
not  only  has  to  do  her  part 
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in  the  deciding  on  a  general  philosophy  of  family  life  and 
its  purpose,  but  she  has  the  constant  day-by-day  making  of 
choices  in  the  buying  of  concrete  things  which  may  help 
bring  or  not  bring  about  this  goal.  Whether  fitted  for 
it  or  not,  it  is  she  who  has  the  detailed  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  home,  and  this  is  true  even  if  she  has  a  paid 
job  outside. 

THIS  problem  of  money  was  much  discussed  by  a  group 
of  families  who  cooperated  with  the  writer  in  a  study 
of  factors  making  for  successful  family  life  sponsored  by  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the  Child  Development 
and  Parental  Education  Committee  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association. 

The  families  were  selected  for  study  because  they  were 
successful  in  the  sense  that  husband  and  wife  were  well 
adjusted  to  each  other  and  to  the  outside  world  and  were 
doing  a  good  piece  of  work  in  bringing  up  their  children. 
They  were  scattered  over  the  United  States,  most  of  them 
in  the  larger  cities  but  not  many  in  New  York.  Just  as  many 
had  less  than  $5000  a  year  as  had  more  than  that  income. 
One  quarter  had  $4000  or  less,  one  quarter  had  $?OOO  or 
more.  With  few  exceptions  both  husband  and  wife  had 
attended  college.  In  brief  the  group  was  typical  of  the 
more  well-to-do  business  and  professional  class. 

There  were  344  persons  who  cooperated  in  the  study. 
What  was  their  attitude  towards  money  in  marriage? 

Jn  thinking  of  factors  making  for  success  the  thing  most 
stressed  was  the  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  family  group 
towards  each  other  and  the  relationship  between  husband 
and  wife.  Individuality  of  each  member  must  be  recog- 
nized. There  must  be  love,  frankness,  courtesy,  cooperation, 
a  sharing  in  all  things,  tolerance  and  understanding  and  a 
sense  of  humor.  Husband  and  wife  must  be  well-mated, 
cooperative  and  all-round  friends.  They  must  know  the 
elements  of  child-training. 

The  second  group  of  factors  in  order  of  numerical  im- 
portance dealt  with  money.  The  family  must  have  an  in- 
come sufficient  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  which  is 
felt  to  be  essential,  and  sufficient  to  make  unnecessary  the 
worries  arising  from  too  limited  means.  There  must  be 
good  household  management  and  each  member  of  the  family 
must  have  his  share  of  responsibility  and  of  work. 

Again  there  must  be  a  philosophy  of  life,  religious  and 
moral  ideals  and  a  worked-out  goal.  The  home  must  be  a 
place  for  social  training,  for  developing  the  right  community 
contacts  and  for  making  available  to  the  members  of  the 
family  the  best  possible  cultural  and  educational  facilities. 

These  at  least  are  the  essentials  for  successful  family  life 
culled  from  discussions  with  a  group  of  thoughtful  men  and 
women  successful  as  individuals  and  as  heads  of  developing 
families. 

In  the  economic  phases  it  was  management  by  the  home- 
maker  with  the  assistance  of  her  husband  and  an  income 
compatible  with  the  accepted  standard  of  living  in  which 
they  were  interested.  "Financial  security  sufficient  to  elim- 
inate worry  and  friction  over  money."  "Understanding 
and  common  knowledge  of  money  matters  between  husband 
and  wife."  Such  were  their  suggestions. 

This  money  question  was  studied  intensively  in  the  actual 
behavior  and  practices  of  sixty-eight  families.  Management 
of  the  financial  side  of  the  family  life  was  found  of  much 
greater  importance  for  harmony  than  was  size  of  income. 
Of  course,  all  these  families  were  above  the  poverty  line  but 


after  all,  when  bare  necessities  have  been  provided,  the  pover- 
ty line  moves  with  the  desired  standard  of  living  and  is 
entirely  relative  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  accepted 
business  and  professional  standards  of  living  many  of  these 
families  were  on  the  margin. 

One  half  of  the  wives  felt  that  money  had  been  a  real 
source  of  worry  to  them,  the  other  half  that  it  had  not. 
Size  of  income  was  far  from  being  the  dividing  line.  Rather 
it  was  a  question  of  attitudes. 

As  to  why  they  worried  over  finances  the  wives  had  two 
main  sets  of  causes:  fear  of  the  future  and  failure  to  achieve 
the  desired  standard  of  living;  in  their  own  words,  "because 
I  have  not  enough  to  really  maintain  the  minimum  standard 
that  I  believe  in  and  want";  "because  we  are  always  a  little 
behind — too  much  charging";  "because  I  know  I  will  have 
myself  and  my  father  and  mother  to  support  as  well  as  the 
children  and  none  of  us  has  much  physical  endurance  and 
savings  are  very  small." 

Of  the  wives  who  did  not  worry  there  were  those  who 
had  their  plan  and  followed  it,  those  who  felt  safe  in  the 
future  because  of  financial  provision  or  because  of  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  earn  their  own  living. 

For  51  per  cent  of  the  husbands  money  was  the  chief 
source  of  worry.  Among  the  wives  41  per  cent  stated  that 
their  husbands  worried  over  finances.  The  reasons  they 
gave  are  interesting:  "because  he  was  trained  too  carefully 
to  consider  the  spending  of  every  cent";  "because  wants 
exceed  our  income  and  he  has  the  age-old  desire  to  be  a 
good  provider" ;  "because  I  worry  more  than  I  should ;  left 
to  himself  he  does  not  worry." 

According  to  the  husbands  themselves  one  of  the  chief 
causes  for  worry  was  due  to  the  husband's  role  as  the  good 
provider  which  pushed  the  man  to  greater  and  greater  efforts 
to  give  his  family  everything  others  have. 

Almost  one  half  of  the  men  mentioned  too  restricted 
finances  as  the  circumstance  which  had  most  hindered  them 
in  achieving  their  objective  in  family  life.  Not  more  than 
one  sixth  mentioned  any  other  one  circumstance,  some  per- 
sonal trait  being  second  in  order  of  numerical  rank  and 
lack  of  leisure,  so  closely  related  to  finance,  coming  third. 

A~l  to  family  problems  which  had  not  been  worked  out 
to  a  satisfactory  solution  in  these  families,  selected  by 
competent  observers  as  successful,  the  wives  listed  the  finan- 
cial problems  as  of  equal  importance  with  difficulties  due  to 
husbands'  temperament.  The  husbands  listed  as  of  equal 
rank  in  unsolved  problems  the  training  of  the  children  and 
finances. 

With  the  wives  the  financial  problems  were  tied  up  with 
fatigue,  dislike  of  housework  and  inability  to  have  service. 
Statements  are  interesting:  "We  started  out  with  too  high 
standards.  This  was  talked  over  and  fairly  adequately  ad- 
justed. The  one  which  is  yet  a  real  problem  is  the  reaction 
I  had  after  the  child  came,  to  household  work  and  caring 
for  a  child.  Having  been  in  paid  work  for  fifteen  years  prior 
to  my  marriage  the  type  of  life  seemingly  necessitated  by 
our  family  circumstances  does  not  seem  at  all  to  satisfy  me. 
My  husband  only  partially  realizes  this  and  so  has  not  fully 
cooperated."  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  keenly  aware  of 
the  situation  and  was  puzzled  and  anxious  to  find  a  way 
out.  But  his  only  plan  was  "to  send  her  away  for  a  rest !" 

Handling  the  income,  the  division  of  financial  respon- 
sibilities, was  a  difficult  question  even  in  these  successful 
families.  The  wives'  chief  criticism  of  their  husbands'  spend- 
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ing  was  lack  of  a  plan  and  the  amount  spent  on  recreation. 
As  one  husband  put  it,  "My  wife  can't  see  why  I  should 
spend  a  few  days  fishing  or  a  day  on  golf  or  tennis."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  also  that  many  husbands  in  listing  inter- 
ests which  their  wives  did  not  share  mentioned  outdoor  recre- 
ation. The  husbands'  chief  complaints  were  as  to  cost  of 
running  the  household,  especially  the  amount  of  service. 
Are  both  husband  and  wife  criticising  the  spending  in  the 
field  in  which  each  is  least  at  home? 


point  which  made  these  successful  families  different 
from  those  which  ended  before  Judge  Bartlett  is  that 
most  of  them  worked  out  some  modus  operand!  or,  where  no 
solution  was  available,  faced  the  difficulty  and  accepted  it. 
One  wife  explained  their  system  thus:  "We  would  differ 
on  practically  every  expenditure,  therefore  I  do  not  discuss 
any  expenditure  with  him  except  things  for  the  house  bought 
from  funds  other  than  my  allowance.  I  keep  strictly  within 
my  allowance." 

In  the  case  of  another  family  where  husband  and  wife 
had  divided  financial  spheres  and  kept  within  them,  the  hus- 
band explained  that  he  would  like  to  share  the  planning  of 
finances  fully  instead  of  only  partially  but  that  if  they  tried 
to  do  so  he  lost  his  temper.  "It  is  clearly  my  fault." 

Apparently,  somehow  husbands  and  wives  have  to  learn 
to  plan  together  and  to  be  somewhat  objective  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  purchases.  If  they  cannot,  then  a  division  of 
the  spheres  of  influence  and  non-interference  seems  to  be  a 
way  out.  Fighting  is  a  luxury  which  those  with  children 
cannot  afford  and  it  is  doubtful  if  many  without  children  are 
in  a  better  position  to  enjoy  it.  But  real  harmony  is  achieved 
not  merely  by  tolerance  and  some  understanding.  It  comes 
more  from  actual  living  and  working  together  with  a  com- 
mon purpose.  A  family  should  have  a  plan  just  as  an  in- 
dustrial concern,  a  research  organization  or  any  other  is 
expected  to  have  one.  Not  a  rigid  plan,  into  which  the  family 
must  fit  regardless,  but  a  flexible  one  adapted  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  new  ideas  and  new  circumstances.  Husbands 
and  wives  must  learn  to  face  the  economic  situation,  to  admit 
economic  realities,  to  analyze  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
each  of  the  family  and  to  allocate  responsibilities  and  duties 
accordingly.  Each  has  to  give  up  the  idea  that  his  plan  is 
the  best.  A  joint  purpose  means  working  hard  to  accomplish 
the  common  end,  putting  as  much  energy  into  making  a 
go  of  the  marriage  as  many  people  put  into  fighting  over  it. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  learn  is  how 
to  adapt  standards  of  living  to  the  income.  The  Amer- 
ican philosophy  that  a  man  can  make  more  money  if  he 
will,  makes  it  hard.  Leisure  should  be  considered  in  setting 
up  the  standard  —  fatigue  is  an  outstanding  element  in  the 
financial  situation  —  the  husband  pushed  in  the  office,  the  wife 
pushed  at  home.  Further,  we  have  to  learn  that  while 
money  can  supply  many  satisfactions  some  cannot  be  pro- 
vided by  it  and  many  can  be  provided  without  it. 

The  mechanical  details  of  handling  the  family  finances 
made  little  difference  in  these  successful  families.  The  joint 
account  was  found  in  nearly  half  the  families.  In  almost 
as  many  husband  and  wife  each  had  an  account  and  in  a 
few  there  were  three  accounts,  a  joint  account  and  two  in- 
dividual ones.  Usually  it  has  taken  some  time  and  experi- 
menting to  arrive  at  the  suitable  solution.  Some  started  with 
the  joint  account  and  ended  with  two  separate  ones;  others, 
equally  successful,  arrived  at  harmony  by  the  reverse  road. 
But  all  through  frank,  objective  discussion  was  the  basis  for 


a  happy  solution.  Worries  talked  over  disappeared  or  at 
least  seemed  less  serious.  As  one  wife  said,  "I  am  never 
happy  unless  I  confide  my  worries  completely  to  my  husband 
and  then  I  forget  most  of  them." 

In  this  planning  what  of  the  couples  who  come  to  mar- 
riage from  a  level  of  living  different  from  that  which  can 
be  maintained  in  the  new  home?  There  is  no  one  answer. 
The  step  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  standard  always  means 
a  rude  wrench  to  certain  habits  and  time  and  courage  are 
necessary  to  make  the  change.  None  of  the  husbands  men- 
tioned a  lower  standard  of  living  after  marriage.  It  was  the 
wives  who  discussed  it.  Housework  was  the  bugbear. 

There  was  the  girl  who  had  little  or  no  training  in  the  use 
of  money  and  as  one  said,  "After  marriage  I  had  literally  to 
learn  the  worth  of  a  dollar."  Another  woman  who  had  ac- 
cepted a  lower  standard  of  living  did  it  upon  a  rational 
basis:  "It  has  never  been  a  strain.  I  fully  appreciated  the 
limitations  of  a  college  professor's  income.  We  have  lived 
simply  but  well,  avoiding  expensive  social  life.  We  have 
not  been  obliged  to  lower  the  standard  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  for  dissatisfaction." 

WHAT  of  the  wife  who  works  or  has  an  independent 
income?  How  does  her  money  influence  family  rela- 
tionships ?  Nearly  three  quarters  of  the  wives  in  the  successful 
families  had  some  income,  usually  a  small  one.  One  sixth  of 
the  women  were  earning.  There  were  two  general  attitudes 
held  by  these  women  in  regard  to  their  income — that  it 
was  theirs,  that  it  was  part  of  the  general  family  fund.  A 
few  compromised,  holding  that  the  principal  was  theirs  but 
that  the  income  belonged  to  the  family.  As  a  matter  of 
practice,  the  great  majority  spent  this  money  for  general 
family  purposes  or  for  extras  for  the  family,  and  where  there 
were  investments  the  husband  shared  in  their  management. 

In  two  instances  only  in  the  sixty-eight  families  had  the 
wife's  income  caused  any  real  disharmony.  In  one  case  the 
husband,  from  a  rich  and  conservative  family,  resented  the 
wife's  determination  to  continue  to  manage  her  own  estate. 
In  the  other,  the  husband  worried  seriously  because  his 
earned  income  was  less  than  his  wife's  inherited  one.  She 
saw  no  difficulty  in  the  situation  beyond  regret  that  he  wor- 
ried as  she  felt  the  combined  income  was  more  than  adequate. 

The  question  of  outside  work  is  definitely  tied  up  with 
finances.  In  a  study  made  by  the  Institute  of  Women's  Pro- 
fessional Relations  of  568  married  college  alumnae  engaged 
in  paid  jobs,  58  per  cent  of  the  women  gave  economic  rea- 
sons for  working.  Divided  according  to  whether  or  not  they 
had  children,  65  per  cent  of  those  with  children  and  49 
per  cent  of  those  without  gave  economic  reasons. 

Help  for  the  husband  was  uppermost  in  these  women's 
minds  when  they  said  they  worked  because  of  economic  rea- 
sons. It  was  to  help  him  bear  the  burden  of  maintaining 
present-day  standards,  fear  that  the  condition  of  his  health 
meant  that  ultimately  she  would  be  the  chief  support,  a 
specific  financial  disaster,  to  enable  the  husband  to  change 
his  business  or  to  obtain  a  higher  degree — these  were  the 
economic  reasons.  In  this  group,  husband  and  wife  together 
were  earning  between  $5000  and  $6000.  This  gives  a  basis 
for  believing  the  economic  reasons  were  not  mere  ration- 
alization, for  Jessica  Peixotto's  study  of  the  Berkeley  pro- 
fessors' families  shows  so  clearly  that  they  held  a  standard 
pitched  at  a  level  which  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $7000. 

In  the  group  of  successful  families  opinion  was  divided  as 
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to  the  working  of  the  wife.  Some  husbands  saw  the  dif- 
ficulty for  her  in  remaining  at  home  but  saw  no  way  out. 
For  instance  one  husband  described  his  situation  thus:  "Sev- 
eral times  my  wife  has  been  on  the  point  of  quitting  or 
breaking  down  because  of  lack  of  mental  and  social  outlet 
in  family  life  as  compared  with  her  former  professional 
life."  He  regretted  it  but  seemed  unable  to  find  a  solution. 
The  wife  herself  felt  it  was  a  problem  but  that  she  was 
getting  used  to  it. 

When  asked  about  his  wife's  outside  interests  one  man  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  of  a  group  in  his  reply,  "She  has  none, 
thank  God !"  On  the  other  side,  however,  was  the  husband 
who  said :  "Have  always  encouraged  her  outside  occupation 
and  believe  it  of  great  benefit  to  our  success  and  happiness. 
She  tempers  it  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  children's  training. 
There  have  been  times  when  her  job  and  community  in- 
terests plus  her  home  duties  made  her  very  tired.  This 
always  reacts  unfavorably.  However,  the  benefits  far  out- 
weigh the  defect  and  I  encourage  it."  Another  man  goes 
further:  "Wife  teaches.  Has  been  with  my  consent  and 
has  not  interfered  with  my  business.  As  my  work  is  carried 
on  at  home  I  have  been  able  to  care  for  the  children  when 
necessary.  The  experience  has  been  fine  for  her  and  I  cannot 
see  that  it  has  had  any  detrimental  effect  on  any  of  us." 

By  no  means  all  the  wives  wanted  to  work.  Some  had 
given  up  because  the  husband  resented  it,  others  because  of 
fatigue,  still  others  because  they  felt  no  special  urge  to  go 
on.  Those  who  were  working  were  enjoying  it  and  found 
it  helped  with  the  budget  and  relieved  them  of  housework. 

Where  the  wife  was  working  no  tension  arose  from  eco- 
nomic individualization  for  these  successful  families  had 
a  plan,  a  purpose,  and  husband  and  wife  were  sharing  fully 
the  economic  problems.  Differences  in  former  standards  of 
living,  different  ideas  on  plans  for  spending,  differences  in 
emphasis  on  what  was  important  in  a  standard  of  living, 
differences  on  whether  or  not  the  wife  should  work,  all 


these  economic  difficulties  were  found  in  these  families.  They 
were  successful  not  because  they  had  no  problems,  but  be- 
cause in  some  way  they  had  developed  a  technique  of  facing 
them,  discussing  them  and  arriving  at  a  working  solution. 
The  women  were  more  worried  over  financial  problems 
than  were  the  men.  They  were  also  more  dissatisfied  in  other 
respects.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  same  reason  which  may 
explain  why  in  Hamilton's  group  the  college-trained  wives 
were  more  discontented  than  were  the  non-college. 

IN  the  successful  families  1 8  per  cent  of  the  women  stated 
that  their  success  was  due  to  training  obtained  in  formal 
education  while  not  one  of  the  husbands  could  mention  any 
education  he  had  had  for  marriage.  Not  all,  but  a  good 
sprinkling  of  the  colleges,  have  been  offering  women  courses 
on  the  family  and  on  modern  woman,  giving  them  enough 
at  least  to  encourage  the  alumnae  to  join  the  discussion  and 
study  groups  sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  and  other  such  organizations.  As  a  result 
the  college  woman  is  thinking  here  and  now  on  the  family 
and  on  her  own  position  in  relation  to  the  family  and  to 
social  life  as  a  whole  while  too  often  her  husband  is  still 
feeling  on  these  debatable  questions  in  terms  of  his  mother's 
days.  If  it  is  hard  for  two  generations  to  get  together  how 
much  harder  it  must  be  for  two  persons  thinking  a  generation 
apart  to  make  a  go  of  marriage! 

Family  relations  is  the  pioneer  field  in  present-day  thinking 
on  social  relations  and  it  is  the  educated  woman  who  is  driv- 
ing the  covered  wagon  on  this  trek.  She  recognizes  the 
problems  involved  in  fitting  standards  of  living  and  income, 
in  balancing  present  needs  and  future  security,  in  husband 
and  wife  learning  to  plan  and  to  discuss  or,  at  least,  to  meet 
the  situation  and  avoid  trouble.  While  covering  only  one 
phase  of  marriage,  still  education  along  the  lines  necessary 
to  meet  these  problems,  for  men  as  well  as  for  women,  will 
assure  fewer  storms  for  marriage  rn  weather  or  to  founder  in. 
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one  at  all  sensitive  to  social  trends  there 
's  nothing  novel  in  the  observation  that 
the  task  of  adjusting  to  marriage  is  a  vastly 
more  complicated  and  precarious  business  to- 
day  than  it  used  to  be.  What  may  be  novel 
perhaps  are  some  of  the  methods  currently 
advocated  to  prevent  or  to  allay  marital  maladjustments. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  so-called  Marriage  Clinic,  Family 
Adjustment  Bureau,  or  similar  agency  for  whose  success  its 
sponsors  cherish  high  hopes.  Although  organizations  of  this 
kind  have  been  familiar  in  Europe  for  several  years,  and 
although  our  own  social  workers  have  always  regarded  the 
patching-up  of  marriage  casualities  as  a  routine  part  of  their 
jobs,  yet  clinics  specifically  established  for  this  purpose  have 
been  introduced  to  America  only  recently.  At  least  six  have 
opened  here  within  the  past  half  year.  What  about  them? 
While  energetic  and  eager  for  the  fray,  a  number  of 
these  clinics  seem  handicapped  by  disagreement  as  to  the 
quarter  from  which  their  enemy  may  be  expected  to  attack. 
Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  most  of  them  are  not  at  all  certain 
of  just  who  or  what  the  enemy  is.  Some  find  him  in  a 
slackened  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  values  of  marriage. 
Others  are  certain  he  is  the  bogey  of  inadequate  or  inaccu- 
rate sex  education.  Still  more  appear  to  feel  he  is  a  sort  of 
composite  of  most  of  the  more  ignoble  of  the  human  frail- 
ties including  selfishness,  jealousy,  the  will-to-power  and 
what-not.  In  brief,  the  greatest  possible  conflicts  of  opinion 
and  differences  in  technique  seem  to  characterize  these  allevi- 
ating agencies,  leaving  to  them  a  sole  common  denominator 
in  an  unshakable  conviction  that  marriage  and  the  family  are 
endangered  and  must  somehow  be  protected.  By  repetition 
and  sheer  insistence  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  general  public 
has  been  converted  to  this  point  of  view,  to  become  vocal  in 
a  demand  that  something  be  done  about  it — and  the  marriage 
clinic  seems  the  popular  answer. 

Marriage,  being  the  quasi-religious  institution  it  is,  and 
the  family  continuing  to  exist  in  part  at  least  as  a  socio- 
religious  concept,  it  is  understandable  that  some  clinics 
should  be  conducted  under  auspices  that  impart  a  definitely 
religious  coloring.  But  even  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  attempts  to  blend  religion  with  science 
into  an  effective  joint  weapon  of  attack.  Indeed,  the  very 
word  "clinic"  in  this  con-  


threat  to  its  dignity  in  frankly  picking  and  choosing  from 
contemporary  scientific  advances  those  particular  crumbs  it 
believes  will  expedite  its  mission. 

As  a  result,  traditional  pastoral  methods  for  dealing  with 
marriage  failures  reflect  in  certain  instances  almost  dra- 
matically our  changing  times.  In  the  not  distant  past  when 
John  Doe  and  his  blushing  fiancee  sought  counsel  to  in- 
sure a  technique  of  happiness  for  their  approaching  marriage, 
or  when  the  same  John  Doe  and  his  wife  bedeviled  with 
bickering,  a  bit  later  sought  help  to  prevent  its  disruption, 
only  two  advisory  alternatives,  as  a  rule,  were  available. 
One  of  the  partners  could  set  forth  her  side  in  an  anony- 
mous letter  to  Beatrice  Fairfax  and  hope  for  a  newspaper 
reply  that  would  support  her  contention;  or  else  together 
they  could  repair,  embittered  and  lacking  insight,  to  the 
minister's  study  for  a  tearful  emotional  talk  that  drained  off 
surcharged  feelings  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

Today  additional  alternatives  have  become  available  and 
John  and  his  fiancee  or  his  wife,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  now 
invited  to  summon  Science  to  their  aid.  In  a  Marriage 
Clinic  or  a  Family  Adjustment  Bureau  they  find  their  erst- 
while minister  ensconced  behind  the  business-like  desk  of  the 
professional  counselor.  Or  perhaps  instead  of  the  minister 
they  find  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  adviser,  a  eugenist,  a  sex-hygiene 
expert,  a  general  physician,  or  even  just  a  nice  well-meaning 
elderly  person  with  no  claims  to  professional  training  in  any 
field  except  that  of  "good,  plain  common-sense." 

BUT  while  each  of  these  counselors,  except  possibly  the 
last,  seems  eager  to  give  the  impression  that  the  mantle 
of  Science  envelopes  his  endeavors,  it  is  disheartening  to  ob- 
serve how  few  of  them  actually  give  to  real  Science  more 
than  lip-service.  Most  of  them  remind  one  of  the  man  who 
couldn't  see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees.  Made  myopic 
by  emotional  partiality  for  one  or  two  aspects  of  a  pining 
marriage,  some  of  them  fail  to  perceive  the  problem  as  a 
whole  and  are  hindered  from  acquiring  that  perspective  of 
totality  that  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  true  science  in  any  field. 
Challenging  as  the  statement  may  be,  it  can  nevertheless 
be  asserted  with  confidence  that  the  scientific  method  has  yet 
to  be  adopted  as  a  routine  procedure  in  any  marriage  clinic 
or  family  adjustment  bureau  of  which  this  writer  has  knowl- 
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as  it  concerns  the  extrication 
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right  it  has  been  to  attempt 
the  repair  of  fractured  mar- 
riages.  But  a  progressive 
theology  not  only  prides  it- 
self  on  keeping  abreast  with 
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primary,  contributing  and  precipitating.  Lastly  is  the  task  of 
fabricating  such  measures  of  treatment  based  on  the  true 
causes  ( not  merely  on  symptoms  or  rationalized  or  superficial 
causes)  as  will  permit  the  problem  to  be  attacked  at  its  roots 
and  destroyed ;  or  if  this  be  impossible,  that  will  lessen  the 
power  of  the  problem  to  cause  unhappiness  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  its  owner  to  find  compensatory  satisfactions  in 
other  realms. 

Unambiguous  as  these  principles  are,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  translate  them  into  constructive  practice — partic- 
ularly if  the  would-be  scientist  happens  to  be  committed,  by 
reason  of  personal  emotional  bias,  to  a  search  for  those  special 
causes  that  will  confirm  convictions  or  wishes  which  are  held 
with  the  peculiar  tenacity  of  one  whose  own  emotional  con- 
flicts are  far  from  solved.  A  capacity  for  objective  detach- 
ment which  insures  a  relative  freedom  from  the  injection  of 
the  counselor's  own  feelings  into  the  problems  of  his  client — 
to  the  further  entanglement  of  both — is  indispensable  for 
anyone  who  would  deal  with  human  maladjustments.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  some  at  least  of  the  potential 
usefulness  of  certain  marriage  clinics  seems  to  have  been  ren- 
dered negligible  by  a  paucity  of  such  scientific  objectivity. 

EVEN  though  objectivity  is  preserved,  there  is  frequent 
failure  to  recognize  the  multiplicity  of  causes  respon- 
sible for  even  a  mild  marital  maladjustment.  Literally  never 
is  human  misunderstanding  the  product  of  but  a  single  cause, 
and  marriage  frictions  most  of  all  perhaps,  suffer  from  a 
multitude  as  well  as  a  complexity  of  etiologic  factors.  Some 
of  these  causes  are  on  the  surface  where  everyone,  including 
the  participants,  can  see  them.  Others  lie  deep,  hidden  from 
all  but  specially  skilled  search.  Unhappily  it  is  among  these 
hidden  causes  that  the  predominating  reasons  for  misunder- 
standing are  frequently  to  be  found,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
obvious  that  at  best  only  temporary  relief  can  be  expected  if 
uncons.cious  motives  remain  unrecognized.  Moreover,  trained 
investigation  discloses  that  superficial  and  trivial  causes  often 
are  not  the  real  causes  but  are  mere  psychological  red  her- 
rings unwittingly  drawn  across  the  trail. 

Examples  come  easily  to  mind.  A  marriage  problem  that 
begins,  let  us  say,  as  a  medical  problem  because  of  sterility, 
tuberculosis,  deformity  or  some  other  physical  factor,  quickly 
becomes  also  an  economic  problem,  or  a  legal  problem,  or  a 
religious  problem,  or  a  problem  of  general  social  adaptation. 
Inevitably  it  is  further  complicated  by  emotional  problems 
arising  out  of  the  ways  in  which  the  individuals  interpret 
and  react  to  their  situations.  Another  problem  may  root  in 
a  dash  between  drastically  differing  sets  of  habit  patterns 
which  each  partner  has  brought  up  with  him  from  child- 
hood. But  again  this  primary  cause  soon  is  fortified  by 
others.  Perhaps  one  of  the  partners,  as  a  reaction  to  and 
as  a  means  of  circumventing  frustration  by  the  other,  devel- 
ops a  neurosis,  in  which  event  the  problem  becomes  psychi- 
atric. The  resulting  invalidism,  further,  may  create  an 
economic  problem  and  likely  a  social  one  as  well;  or,  if  its 
energies  happen  to  be  deflected  into  theological  channels,  the 
initial  problem  also  becomes  a  religious  one. 

The  number  of  combinations  that  can  thus  be  formed  is 
infinite,  and  any  philosophy  of  causation  that  is  restricted  to 
single  concepts  manifestly  is  based  on  a  belief  in  simplicity 
that  quite  belies  the  true  nature  of  the  situation.  Human 
attitudes  and  patterns  of  behavior  are  neither  simple  to  un- 
derstand nor  to  unravel,  no  matter  how  enticingly  the  sirens 
of  simplification  and  standardization  coax  us.  To  believe 


that  contraceptive  advice  alone,  or  sex  education  alone,  or 
legal  counsel  alone,  or  spiritual  encouragement  alone  will 
suffice  for  the  readjustment  of  a  marital  disharmony  is  to  be 
limited  in  vision  to  but  one  facet  of  many  and  to  miss  an 
opportunity  for  lasting  service. 

But  despite  all  these  obstacles,  marriage  clinics  are  with 
us  for  better  or  for  worse  and  the  practical  question  arises 
as  to  what  contributions  sincere  well-wishers  can  make  to- 
ward a  fulfillment  of  their  purpose.  Not  the  least  valuable 
contribution  may  be  an  attempt  to  clarify  by  discussion  some 
of  the  issues  involved.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  clear  that 
marriage  maladjustments  are  not  basically  different  from 
any  other  maladjustments  that  complicate  human  relation- 
ships. Secondly,  there  already  is  some  foundation  of  pre- 
cedent and  experience  for  the  management  of  marital  prob- 
lems to  be  found  in  the  theories  and  practices  in  routine 
use  by  up-to-date  mental-hygiene  clinics  and  particularly  by 
child-guidance  clinics  where  the  solution  of  a  child-behavior 
problem  may  depend  in  very  large  part  on  a  prior  successful 
handling  of  the  misunderstanding  between  mother  and 
father.  Thirdly,  a  leaf  taken  from  the  experience  of  the 
mental-hygiene  clinics  may  aid  the  marriage  clinics  to  avoid 
some  of  the  perils  that  have  been  found  to  lurk  in  this  field. 

A  case  in  point  is  found  in  the  selection  of  the  auspices 
under  which  a  marriage  clinic  is  to  operate.  Mention  al- 
ready has  been  made  of  religious  coloring.  One  hesitates  to 
recommend  a  given  church  as  the  sponsoring  agency  since 
sectarian  differences  inevitably  tend  to  restrict  patronage  to 
persons  professing  adherence  to  the  denomination  represented 
by  that  church.  In  a  somewhat  more  general  way  the  same 
objection  would  seem  to  hold  good  for  organizations  like 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  comparable  agencies,  as  well  as  for 
certain  social  or  health  agencies  whose  points  of  view  and 
policies  reflect  the  concepts  of  particular  religious  groups. 

In  some  instances  a  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  or  possibly 
even  a  Community  Chest  (in  case  it  is  engaged  in  operating 
activities)  might  prove  a  suitable  sponsoring  organization, 
but  since  the  clinic's  clientele  presumably  would  be  drawn 
from  all  social  and  economic  strata,  vexatious  questions  of 
charity  and  the  assessment  of  clinic  fees  would  be  difficult 
to  surmount.  Nor  would  a  hospital  outpatient  department 
seem  to  offer  the  most  desirable  auspices.  True,  some  marital 
problems  are  heavily  laden  with  medical  factors,  yet  a  large 
number  are  not,  and  conceivably  a  hospital  atmosphere  might 
deter  certain  potential  clients  who  were  convinced  no  physi- 
cal factors  were  involved  in  their  difficulty.  Moreover  (and 
this  may  be  heresy)  it  probably  would  not  always  be  easy 
to  discover  a  hospital  where  an  adequate  tolerance  and  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  of  the  non-medical  procedures 
necessitated  by  social  treatment  would  be  displayed. 

THEORETICALLY  a  college  or  university  might  seem 
to  offer  ideal  auspices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  re- 
ported that  one  large  university  is  considering  this  very  step. 
The  college  represents  a  rare  breadth  of  responsibility  and 
interests  and  if  the  activities  of  the  marriage  clinic  were 
supervised  by  a  faculty  committee  drawn  from  the  special 
fields  whose  services  the  clinic  should  enlist,  the  perils  pecu- 
liar to  the  other  types  of  organizations  just  mentioned  would 
probably  not  materialize.  But  circumstances  are  such  that 
relatively  few  marriage  clinics  can  at  this  time  be  operated 
under  university  auspices. 

All  things  considered  the  wisest  move  probably  is  in  the 
direction  of  independent  (Continued  on  page  399) 
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Cast  of  Characters 

SLIM,  a  laborer 
PETE,  a  laborer 
CAP,  a  laborer 
BILL,  a  laborer 
SPOOKY,   a  foreman 


TIME,  the  present, 

SCENE,  a  corner  of  the  carpenter  shop  in  a  modern  factory.   Noon  hour. 

PRODUCTION  NOTE — //  is  not  necessary  that  the  scene  be  laid  in  a  carpenter 
shop.  Any  part  of  a  factory  will  lend  itself  to  a  portrayal  of  the  story  with- 
out altering  the  script. 


EFORE  the  curtain  rises  the  sound  of  ma- 
chinery can  be  heard,  and  the  rising  curtain 
discloses  the  interior  of  what  is  evidently 
the  carpenter  shop  in  a  factory.  This  interior 
is  very  plain.  The  walls  are  rough  and  un- 
furnished. A  few  pictures  cut  from  Sunday 
supplements  or  movie  magazines  are  tacked  to  the  walls. 
To  the  right  is  a  door,  and  above  the  work-benches  are 
small  paned  windows,  some  dirty,  some  cracked  and  some 
with  the  glass  missing.  There  are  two  old  chairs  in  the 
room  and  a  pile  of  lumber  directly  in  the  center. 

Four  men  are  working  at  the  benches.  They  work 
steadily,  almost  automatically.  The  sound  of  machinery 
from  adjoining  buildings  makes  conversation  impossible. 

The  men  are  dressed  in  work  clothing,  carpenter's  over- 
alls, blue  shirts,  shop  hats.  One  is  young,  about  twenty- 
five.  He  is  called  Slim.  Two  are  of  middle-age  and  answer 
to  the  names  of  Cap  and  Bill.  The  fourth,  a  much  older 
man,  is  known  as  Pete. 

As  the  men  work,  the  noon  whistle  blows.  The  noise 
made  by  the  machinery  gradually  dies  out,  but  the  men  at 
once  turn  from  their  work-benches,  hunt  their  lunch-boxes, 
and  start  to  eat.  The  young  man  and  the  old  man  sit  on 
the  pile  of  lumber.  The  other  two  tilt  their  chairs  back 
against  the  wall. 

Between  bites,  they  begin  a  desultory  conversation. 

SLIM  :  How  you  coming,  Pete  ? 

PETE:  Perty  good.  I'll  finish  that  warehouse  job  in  an- 
other hour  or  so. 

CAP:  Yuh  better.  Spooky '11  raise  the  devil  if  it  ain't 
done.  Yuh  only  been  puttin'  out  the  work  of  three  men. 
Yuhr  supposed  tub  do  the  work  of  six  around  here. 

PETE:  Well,  judging  by  yours  I  equal  half  a  dozen.  How 
about  it,  Slim? 

SLIM:  Half  a  dozen  what? 


PETE:  Aw, 
listen  to  what's 
going  on  and  quit 
dreaming  about 
the  cute  little  new  wife  and  the  little  gray  home  in  the  west. 

SLIM  [blushing  and  defiant]  :  Go  on  and  kid  me,  old 
timer.  I  won't  be  a  slave  like  you  when  I'm  your  age.  Me 
and  Helen  got  plans. 

CAP  [scornfully]:  Plans — huh?  Yuh  talk  like  yuh 
thought  yuh  was  the  only  one  who  ever  had  plans.  Like 
yuh  had  'em  cornered. 

SLIM:  No.  We  ain't  the  only  ones  who  ever  had  plans. 
But  we're  going  to  work  them. 

CAP:  Yeah?  Well,  lots  of  other  guys  had  ideas  like 
that,  too.  Shucks,  Slim,  yuh  don't  know  what  yuhr  up 
against. 

SLIM:  Well,  what  am  I  up  against? 

BILL:  Lay  off,  Cap.    Let  the  kid  alone. 

CAP:  Lay  off!  What's  eatin'  yuh,  Bill?  It's 'time  Slim 
ought  tuh  be  jarred  awake.  He  ain't  got  over  the  weddin' 
march  yet. 

SLIM:  You  guys  make  me  tired.  Get  this,  will  you.  I 
know  life  ain't  no  bed  of  roses,  but  just  the  same  me  and 
Helen  ain't  going  to  be  slaves  all  our  lives.  I  guess  it's  up 
to  us,  ain't  it? 

BILL:  Stick  to  your  plans,  Slim.  This  dumbbell  here 
ain't  got  no  sense  at  all. 

PETE:  What  are  those  plans,  Slim? 

SLIM:  Well, — er — it's  pretty  hard  to  explain.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  can  make  it  clear  or  not.  You  see,  we 
want  to  be  free.  We  want  to— well — own  our  own  home, 
not  have  to  pay  rent.  We  want  to  have  things— er — our 
own  furniture,  a  car  and  things  like  that.  We  want — oh, 
I  can't  explain  it  like  I'd  like  to.  But  we  know,  Helen 
and  me. 

BILL:  I  know,  too,  Slim.    So  does  Pete  and  Cap.    You 
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want  just  what  we  wanted  years  ago — what  all  of  us, 
everyone,  wanted. 

SLIM:  Naw,  you  don't  get  the  idea. 

PETE:  Who  wants  an  apple?  [He  takes  an  apple  out  of 
his  lunch  box  and  holds  it  aloft,  looking  from  one  man  to 
another.  Each  shakes  his  head.  Pete  lays  the  apple  down.] 

BILL:  If  Sam  was  here  he'd  take  it.  He  always  used  to 
eat  your  apples,  Pete.  Better  tell  your  wife  not  to  pack 
them  in  any  more. 

CAP  :  I  saw  Sam  the  other  day.  He  wasn't  lookin'  so 
good. 

PETE:  He's  getting  old. 

BILL:  I'll  bet  that  wasn't  it.  He  ain't  much  older  than 
I  am.  It's  other  things. 

PETE  [nodding''] :  Yeah,  I  know.  But  it  ain't  only  years 
that  makes  a  man  old.  What's  Sam  doing? 

CAP  :  Nothin'.    He  ain't  found  a  job  yet. 

BILL:  That's  tough.  Only  a  week  ago  he  was  working 
here  with  us. 

PETE:  Yeah.  Just  a  week  ago  today  it  was  that  Spooky 
let  him  go.  But  you  can't  blame  Spooky.  A  foreman's  got 
to  do  what  he's  told  to  do.  And  when  they're  cutting 
down  . . .  [Pete's  voice  trails  off.  The  four  men  look  at 
one'  another.  Slim  lies  down  on  his  back  on  the  lumber 
pile.  Cap  lights  his  pipe  and  smokes.  Bill  starts  whittling 
on  a  piece  of  wood.] 

BILL:  Naw,  you  can't  blame  Spooky.    It  ain't  his  fault. 

CAP:  Sam  was  a  good  guy. 

BILL:  What's  he  going  to  do,  Cap.    Did  he  say? 

CAP:  What  can  he  do?  All  he  can  do  is  look  for  a 
job,  ain't  it?  Maybe  if  he's  lucky  he'll  find  one.  There 
ain't  many  jobs  floatin'  around  loose. 

BILL:  Yeah,  but  while  he's  looking  what  is  he  doing? 

CAP:  What  do  you  mean? 

BILL  :  You  know  what  I  mean,  Cap.  Sam  always  was 
one  to  talk  about  himself  and  his  family.  I'll  bet  he's 
showed  you  a  dozen  times  that  picture  of  his  wife  that  he 
carries  in  his  breast  pocket. 

CAP:  Yeah,  he  has. 

BILL:  The  one  taken  when  she  was  just  a  kid.  When 
they  were  married.  She  was  perry  then. 

CAP  [nodding]  :  Awful  perty. 

BILL:  Well,  remember  how  Sam  used  to  talk  about  her 
and  the  kids?  How  the  kids  were  doing  so  well  in  school 
and  how  much  it  cost?  But  how  he  was  going  to  keep 
them  there? 

CAP:  Yeah. 

BILL:  Well,  what's  he  doing  about  it  now?  I'll  bet  he 
showed  you  a  picture  of  his  house  and  garden  too.  Well, 
how's  he  meeting  the  payments  on  his  house  without  a 
job?  Sam  would  sure  hate  to  lose  that. 

PETE:  He'd  hate  it  about  the  kids  worse.  He  sure 
counted  on  them  going  to  school. 

BILL  [gets  up  and  walks  over  to  the  door  and  looks  out. 
He  comes  back,  leaving  the  door  open}  :  What's  the  idea 
of  talking  like  this,  anyhow.  You  know  what  day  it  is, 
don't  you? 

CAP:  Think  I'd  forget  a  thing  like  that?  Pay-day. 
Spooky  ought  tuh  be  here  perty  soon. 

BILL:  What  you  going  to  do  with  your  money,  Cap? 

CAP:  Do  with  it?  Why,  I'm — [he  hesitates  and  frowns, 
and  his  voice  changes  notably  as  he  continues].  Why  that 
all  depends. 


BILL:  What  do  you  mean,  depends? 

CAP  [hesitantly]  :  Why  I  planned  to  put  part  of  it  away 
for  the  rent  and  pay  the  rest  on  bills — but  I  don't  know. 

BILL:  Don't  know  what? 

CAP  [forcing  a  nervous  laugh]  :  Why  I  was  thinkin'  of 
last  pay-day.  Sam  was  with  us  then.  Spooky  come  to  the 
door  and  looked  in  and  said,  "Sam,  I  want  to  see  you." 
Remember  how  Sam  looked  scared  and  got  up  and  went 
over  to  the  door?  That's  when  he  got  it.  Spooky  told  him 
it  was  his  last  day.  I — I — well,  maybe  I'll  take  all  my 
check  to  buy  food — like  Sam  must  have  done. 

BILL:  Aw,   forget   it. 

[A  moment  of  silence  follows  this  speech.  All  three  men 
look  at  the  door.  Slim  is  still  lying  on  his  back  on  the 
lumber  pile.  To  all  appearances  he  is  asleep.  Cap,  evidently 
ashamed  of  his  last  statement,  tries  to  give  an  explanation.] 

CAP:  Yuh  see,  Bill,  I  ain't  never  been  able  to  save  no 
money.  Oh,  I've  been  ahead  at  times,  but  I'd  either  get  out 
of  a  job  or  one  of  the  kids  would  get  sick,  or  something 
would  happen  to  eat  up  all  I'd  saved.  I — well — I've  got 
to  work  to  eat,  and  to  see  that  maw  and  the  kids  eat. 

PETE  [gruffly] :  Well,  so  do  the  rest  of  us. 

BILL:  Yeah,  and  that  ain't  all.  I'll  bet  that  half  the 
people  in  this  town  couldn't  live  a  month  if  something  came 
along  and  took  their  jobs. 

CAP:  Well,  I  couldn't. 

BILL:  That's  just  it.  We  live  up  everything  we  earn. 
And  we're  damn'  lucky  if  we  ain't  in  debt. 

CAP:  Oh,  Slim  [calling].    Hey,  Slim,  wake  up. 

[Slim  stirs   but  doesn't  wake.] 

BILL:  Aw,  let  the  kid  sleep.  He's  been  working  like  a 
horse.  He  needs  the  rest. 

CAP:  They're  workin'  all  of  us.  We  need  four  more 
men  here  tuh  get  out  the  jobs  they  send  us. 

PETE:  We're  lucky  we  got  jobs. 

CAP:  What  do  yuh  mean,  lucky? 

PETE:  I  mean  just  that.  We're  lucky  we  didn't  get  let 
out  like  Sam. 

[Cap  gets  to  his  feet  and  crosses  to  look  out  of  the  door. 
Pete  goes  on  talking.] 

PETE:  There's  plenty  of  men  walking  the  streets  today 
hunting  for  work — plenty  of  men  who  are  hungry — plenty 
of  'em  who'd  love  to  have  our  jobs.  We're  plenty  lucky. 

CAP  [whirling  around]:  Lucky!  Lucky!  You  say  a 
man's  lucky  because  he's  got  a  job?  You  say  I'm  lucky? 
Listen  here.  Ain't  I  perfectly  able-bodied?  Ain't  I  got  a 
family?  Ain't  my  family  an'  me  got  a  right  tuh  live? 
Ain't  I  a  worker?  Why  should  a  man  be  lucky  because 
he's  got  a  job? 

PETE:  Aw,  you  know  what  I  mean. 

CAP  :  Sure  I  know,  but  that  ain't  answerin'  my  question. 
Why  should  yuh  say  we're  lucky  'cause  we  got  jobs?  Ain't 
we  all  got  tuh  live?  Ain't  we  workers?  What  the  hell. 

BILL:  You  sound  like  a  red. 

CAP  [still  angry] :  Red,  nothin'.  I  ain't  a  red.  I  been 
a  worker  all  my  life.  I've  gone  through  several  strikes. 
I've  been  busted,  hungry.  I've  been  fired,  laid  off  an'  all 
the  rest.  I've  listened  to  reds  talk  plenty,  but  I  ain't  no 
red  an'  I  never  will  be.  But  I  say  a  man  oughtn't  tuh  have 
tuh  consider  himself  lucky,  just  'cause  he's  got  a  job.  It's 
comin'  to  him. 

[Cap  crosses  over  to  one  of  the  work-benches.  He  picks 
up  a  handful  of  orders  and  again  faces  the  men.  He  is  still 
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in  an  argumentative  frame  of  mind.~\ 

CAP  [waving  the  papers]  :  An'  look  at  all  of  these  jobs 
comin'  up.  We  got  enough  work  ahead  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  An'  Spooky's  raisin'  hell  'cause  we  can't  work 
faster — an'  they  lays  off  Sam.  Three  weeks  ago  they  laid 
off  two  others. 

BILL:  Sure,  Cap.  It's  all  true.  But  what  you  going  to 
do  about  it?  It  ain't  only  here,  but  in  every  factory,  in 
every  business.  Things  are  tightening  up.  It's  the  depression. 

CAP   [laughing  bitterly]  :  Depression,  hell. 

PETE  :  Well,  what  Bill  says  is  true.  You  never  know  when 
the  whistle  blows  whether  it's  calling  you  to  work  for  the 
last  time  or  not. 

[Cap  lays  the  orders  back  on  the  work-bench.  He  turns 
again  to  the  door  and  stands  looking  out,  evidently  watching 
for  the  foreman.] 

BILL:  What  would  you  do,  Pete,  if  you  was  in  Sam's 
place  ? 

PETE  [uneasily]  :  Oh — er — I  don't  know.  Hunt  another 
job,  I  guess. 

BILL:  Where? 

PETE  [vaguely]  :  Oh,  there's  several  places  I  know  of. 
Why? 

BILL  [uneasily]  :  I  just  wondered.  It — it's  funny  Spooky 
don't  show  up  with  our  pay  checks.  Usually  he's  around 
before  this. 

CAP  [over  his  shoulder] :  He  was  late  like  this  last  week 
when  he  gave  Sam  the  bad  news. 

BILL:  You  don't  suppose — [Air  voice  trails  off  and  he 
looks  down  at  the  floor]. 

[Slim  wakes  up,  stretches,  and  groans.  He  climbs  down 
from  the  pile  of  lumber,  rubbing  his  eyes.] 

SLIM  :  Oh,  boy,  that  little  snooze  felt  good.  [He  flexes  his 
muscles  and  grins  at  Pete  and  Bill  who  eye  him  enviously.] 

SLIM  :  I  feel  like  a  new  man.  [He  looks  at  his  watch  and 
whistles.]  Ye  gods,  it's  getting  late.  Spooky  been  here  yet? 

BILL:  Naw,  he's  late  today. 

SLIM:  Oh,  well,  he'll  be  around.  [Flippantly.']  Can't 
spend  the  money  'till  we  get  off,  anyhow.  [Walks  over  to 
the  door.]  See  him  yet,  Cap? 

CAP:  Naw,  he  ain't  in  sight. 

[Slim  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  finds  a  seat  on  one  of  the 
work-benches.  He  looks  from  one  to  another  of  the  three 
men  and  seems  to  realize  that  they  are  not  in  the  best  of 
spirits.] 

SLIM:  What's  wrong? 

CAP  [after  a  pause  during  which  he  stands  at  the  door]  : 
Nothing. 

BILL:  What  would  you  do,  Slim,  if  you  got  laid  off? 

SLIM  :  Why,  get  another  job. 

BILL:  Where? 

SLIM   [confidently]  :  Oh,  any  place. 

BILL:  Are  you  sure  you  could,  Slim? 

SLIM:  Why — of  course.    Sure,  I'd  get  a  job — some  place. 

PETE:  Could  you  and  your  wife  get  along  until  you  did? 

[Slim  seems  to  be  getting  puzzled.  The  grin  leaves  his 
face  and  he  frowns.] 

SLIM  [forcing  a  half-hearted  laugh]  :  Why,  of  course  we 
could.  Why- —  [He  pauses,  looks  from  one  man  to  another, 
and  slips  off  the  bench.]  What's  happened?  Has  Spooky 
been  here?  Has — has  he — [He  cannot  utter  the  thought 
that  has  just  come  to  him,  but  his  face  shows  his  fright.] 
Bill — Pete — Cap — has  Spooky  been  here?  Has  he — has  he 


— did  he  leave  any  message  for  me? 

BILL:  What's  the  matter,  kid?  No,  Spooky  ain't  been 
here. 

SLIM  [again  laughing,  rather  thankfully]  :  Gee,  you  had 
me  frightened  for  a  minute.  I  thought  maybe — [He  doesn't 
complete  the  sentence.] 

PETE:  You  thought  what? 

SLIM:  Oh,  nothing.  [He  starts  whistling  a  popular  song.] 

CAP  [from  his  position  at  the  door] :  Spooky  ain't  in 
sight  yet. 

SLIM:  Well,  what  of  it? 

CAP:  Last  week  he  was  late  like  this  an'  Sam  got  laid  off. 

SLIM  :  Huh  ?  [He  walks  over  to  the  door  and  walks 
back.] 

[Pete  and  Bill  get  up  and  put  their  lunch-boxes  away. 
They  too  walk  over  and  look  out  the  door  before  sitting 
down  again  on  the  pile  of  lumber.  Cap  stays  at  the  door. 
As  the  men  talk,  they  keep  looking  at  Cap.] 

BILL:  That's  not  a  bad  job  I'm  on  now. 

PETE:  Mine  is  slow,  but  I'm  almost  through. 

BILL:  You  never  get  through  here. 

PETE  :  You  mean,  through  with  work.  No,  they  sure  pile 
it  on.  Slim's  got  the  softest  job. 

SLIM:  Think  so?    I'll  trade  you. 

PETE:  You'd  trade  anything. 

SLIM:  Oh,  I  ain't  got  it  so  soft.  There  ain't  any  such 
thing  as  a  soft  job. 

BILL:  I  wonder  what's  keeping  Spooky? 

PETE:  Maybe  he's  forgot  what  day  it  is  and  didn't  go 
after  the  pay-roll. 

SLIM:  That  fellow  don't  forget  anything. 

CAP  [suddenly] :  He's  coming.   I  see  him. 

[The  three  men  turn  to  face  the  door.  Cap  hurries  away 
much  as  a  small  boy  caught  looking  at  something  forbidden. 
He  sits  down,  watching  the  door.] 

BILL:  Could  you  see  what  he  looked  like,  Cap? 

CAP:  Naw. 

PETE:  How's  he  walking? 

CAP:  Well,  he  ain't  hurryin"  any. 

PETE:  He  sure  hated  to  let  Sam  go.  He  was  late,  just 
like  this.  He  came  to  the  door,  stopped,  looked  around  and 
didn't  say  anything  at  first.  Then  he  called  Sam.  Re- 
member ? 

SLIM:  Gee. 

BILL:  I  wonder  who — [His  voice  trails  off  and  he  looks 
from  one  to  another  of  his  companions.] 

[Spooky,  the  foreman,  enters  the  doorway.  He  is  a  man 
of  middle-age,  tall  and  straight.  His  hair  is  beginning  to 
gray,  but  most  of  it  is  hidden  by  a  hat.  His  clothing  is  old, 
but  different  from  the  clothing  of  the  others  in  that  he  is 
wearing  an  old  suit.  In  the  doorway  he  pauses  and  looks 
from  one  man  to  another.  He  says  nothing.  In  his  hand 
are  four  envelopes.] 

PETE:  Hello,  Boss. 

BILL:  Hello. 

[Spooky  grunts.  He  looks  at  the  envelopes  in  his  hand, 
one  after  another.  Pete  and  Bill  stand  up.  Bill's  hands  are 
clenching  and  unclenching  at  his  side.  Pete  and  Cap  show 
their  nervousness.  Slim  is  breathing  fast.  This  tableau  is 
held  for  a  moment.] 

SPOOKY:  Bill,  come  here  a  moment. 

BILL:  Me?   You  mean  me?  [//  is  almost  a  whisper.] 

SPOOKY  [nodding]  :  Yes,  Bill.     (Continued  on  page  397) 
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*S  everyone  knows,  all  up-to-date  newspapers 
print  a  column  on  the  Woman's  Page  (never 
one  on  the  Men's)  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  assistance  to  those  who  need  it  in 
their  love  affairs.  Such  topics  as:  Shall  I 
marry  a  man  who  loves  another?  Which 
makes  the  best  husband,  bachelor  or  widower?  How  much 
should  mothers  meddle  with  their  sons'  wives?  Is  fifty  too 
old  to  love?  are  handled  daily.  And  the  advice  given  is  so 
sound,  and  is  evidently  written  by  such  practiced  hands, 
that  it  seems  presumptuous  for  a  mere  novice  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  them.  Yet  the  appearance  of  several  let- 
ters in  The  Survey,  from  social  workers  who  (according  to 
their  own  testimony)  can  do  everything  better  than  secure 
the  husbands  that  they  want,  inevitably  prompts  comparisons 
in  the  mind  of  one  who  sees  girls  weekly  in  court,  who  have 
the  contrary  talent  of  getting  the  men  they  want,  but  who 
are  able  apparently  to  do  nothing  else.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence in  technique  between  Jenny  who  gets  her  man,  and 
Jean  who  doesn't? 

The  first  contrast  that  I  observe  is  that  Jenny,  for  all  her 
failure  in  arithmetic  tests,  has  grasped  one  mathematical  law 
better  than  Jean  with  all  her  algebra.  And  that  is  the  sim- 
ple numerical  fact  that  anyone  who  wants  a  man  must  go 
where  there  are  enough  of  them  to  go  around.  Preferably 
more  than  enough.  Prof.  William  T.  Ogburn  of  Chicago 
University,  and  an  authority  upon  the  census,  states  in  a 
recent  study  of  that  enlightening  document  that,  "a  certain 
percentage  of  men  are  going  to  marry  anyhow.  Whether 
women  marry  or  not,  depends  upon  the  supply  of  men." 
Or  again,  "the  marrying  of  men  is  not  so  dependent  upon 
the  supply  of  women,  as  the  marrying  of  women  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  supply  of  men."  Women  in  short,  if  they  are 
to  marry,  are  more  than  twice  as  dependent  upon  an  over- 
supply  of  the  opposite  sex  than 
men. 

Although  to  the  non-mathemat- 
ical this  statement  may  seem  a 
trifle  mysterious  (since  every  mar- 
riage requires  both  one  man  and 
one  woman)  yet  Jenny  grasps  the 
statistics  thoroughly.  She  knows 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  men 
will  succeed  in  escaping  from  their 
mates  no  matter  what  anyone 
does  about  it.  Therefore,  any  girl 
who  expects  to  make  her  selection 
from  the  residue  must  be  an  early 
bird,  go  where  the  worms  are  sun- 
ning themselves,  and  gobble  one 
before  someone  else  does.  Jenny 
for  this  reason  runs  away  by  in- 
stinct from  any  women's  affairs, 
girls'  clubs,  and  all  feminine 
haunts  whatever,  and  betakes  her- 


Eqmpped  for  romance  but — 


self  with  complete  singleness  of  purpose  to  the  poolroom,  the 
taxi-stand,  the  dock,  the  railroad  yards,  and  the  garage.  A 
machine-shop  or  a  gas-station  may  not  seem  to  Jean  the  most 
idyllic  spot  for  courting,  but  even  she  cannot  deny  that  one 
of  the  essential  elements  for  courtship  is  generally  there — 
namely  a  man.  For  this  one  prime  necessity  of  a  male  per- 
son, Jenny  is  willing  to  sacrifice  all  non-essentials,  and  while 
perched  upon  a  sack  of  coal  or  a  kerosene  can,  she  never  for 
one  moment  forgets  the  main  object  of  her  visit. 

Jean  in  the  meantime  is  likely  to  be  summering  in  a 
charming  camp  outfitted  for  professional  girls,  of  artistic 
tastes,  completely  equipped  for  romance  in  every  respect  but 
the  one  thing  needful  which  Jenny  has  secured.  On  her 
outings  with  delightful  girls,  Jean  may  be  dreaming  of  a 
Lohengrin  in  shining  armor,  or  of  a  dark-eyed  aviator  who 
receives  a  minor  injury  in  her  backyard,  and  is  nursed  to 
health  under  her  care.  All  this  is  very  pretty,  but  it  re- 
mains a  dream.  Realistic  Jenny  knows  that  the  statistical 
chances  of  either  of  these  heroes  coming  her  way  is  simply 
nowhere,  compared  with  the  arithmetical  certainty  that  there 
are  more  men  in  any  barber  shop  than  there  are  Lohengrins 
in  the  world.  So  to  the  barber  shop  she  goes.  And  if  she 
goes  often  enough,  she  gets  her  man. 

WHAT  applies  to  the  masculine  haunts  of  any  town 
applies  also  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  There  are 
states  of  the  Union  where  a  certain  proportion  of  women 
will  never  marry  for  there  are  not  enough  men  to  marry 
them.  There  are  men  and  to  spare  in  other  states.  But 
that  does  Jean  no  good  if  she  remains  at  home. 

I  once  knew  a  school  teacher  who  had  an  excellent  posi- 
tion in  the  East,  where  she  got  good  pay.  But  since  her 
neighborhood  provided  only  eighty-eight  males  to  one  hun- 
dred females,  she  was  one  of  those  destined  to  be  left  over, 
and  she  knew  it.  To  the  scandal  of  her 
friends,  who  thought  her  wild  and  im- 
provident, she  resigned  her  position  and 
took  another  in  the  far  Southwest,  where 
she  had  hardly  left  the  train  before  some 
lonely  rancher  snatched  her  up.  The  arith- 
metic she  had  taught  for  years,  had  for 
once  been  simply  and  accurately  applied. 
Where  there  were  no  men,  it  was  a  cer- 
tainty that  she  wculd  have  no  husband. 
Where  men  were  in  excess,  there  was  a 
sporting  chance  that  she  might  get  one. 
She  took  her  chance  and  won.  And  as  I 
remember  her,  she  was  a  kind  of  test  case. 
If  the  system  worked  with  her,  it  would 
with  anyone. 

During  the  War  I  was  stationed  for 
a  time  in  Washington  along  with  eighty 
thousand  other  women  workers.  Most  of 
the  appropriate  boys  to  go  with  these  girls 
were  in  the  army.  And  yet  statistically 
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trained  as  many  of  them  were,  they  expected  the  impossible 
— namely  enough  escorts  to  go  around.  "Can't  you  count?" 
I  used  to  ask  my  office  force.  '^How  are  even  forty  thou- 
sand of  you  to  be  supplied  with  men  if  there  are  none?" 
"All  of  them  are  not  in  France.  Where  are  the  rest?"  the 
girls  asked  mournfully.  "Here  in  the  government  files  it 
ought  to  be  easy  to  find  out,"  I  answered. 

We  looked,  and  just  one  stenographer  added  her  one  and 
one,  made  two  and  asked  for  a  transfer.  She  got  it,  and  in  six 
months  she  also  got  what  she  went  for.  Of  that  flock  of  Jeans, 
she  was  the  only  one  to  apply  her  figures  to  the  facts.  If  the 
office  had  been  full  of  Jennys,  they  would  have  been  bursting 
out  of  the  windows  of  the  outgoing  trains,  hitch-hiking  along 
the  road,  stowing  themselves  away  in  cross-country  trucks, 
and  in  the  holds  of  freight  boats  steaming  through  the  Zone! 

A  year  later  when  we  were  stationed  in  New  Mexico,  I 
was  in  a  position  to  watch  the  results  of  my  own  theory. 
The  next  bungalow  to  ours  housed  two  sisters  who  had 
come  West  to  teach.  They  were  pleasant  girls  enough  but 
not  extraordinary.  They  did  not  have  to  be.  A  constant 
stream  of  young  men  wore  a  path  to  their  front  door,  past 
ours.  I  could  not  fail  to  see  the  procession  start  in  the 
gathering  dusk  from  their  piazza  to  the  railroad  station,  to 
eat  at  'Harveys,  the  only  restaurant  there  was,  and  across 
whose  marble  slabs  I  occasionally  got  a  furtive  wink  from 
my  neighbors,  over  their  chili.  They  told  me  of  a  quaint 
custom  which  the  teachers  of  the  district  had  established,  of 
investing  their  first  hundred  dollars  in  a  cow.  The  cow 
was  boarded  out,  and  paid  for  her  keep  by  her  milk.  At  the 
end  of  appropriate  intervals,  instead  of  cutting  off  the  cou- 
pon from  her  substantial  investment,  the  teacher  sold  the 
new  calf. 

In  the  meantime  the  men  of  the  county  were  selecting 
their  wives  with  such  dispatch  from  the  school  faculty  that 
the  harried  superintendent  required  all  newcomers  to  sign  a 
contract  to  teach  one  year  or  forfeit  their  salary.  This  con- 
tract was  satisfactory  to  the  teachers,  because  after  their 
initial  investment  in  the  cow,  they  could  hardly  lose.  If 
they  married,  the  cow  could  be  tethered  to  their  own  back- 
fence,  and  they  could  carry  on  their  own  milk  route.  Cer- 
tainly if  my  neighbors  did  not  select  a  husband,  it  must  have 
been  because  they  vowed  themselves  to  celibacy.  They  had 
lived  through  the  experimental  season  of  observing  every 
eligible  man  in  town  across  the  dinner  table,  and  had  been 
able  to  save  all  their  board  money  for  their  trousseaux. 
Marriage  proposals  were  not  a  problem  of  attraction  but 
of  equations. 

I  remember  being  told  in  England  that  all  English  girls 
who  wanted  to  marry,  but  who 
failed  to  do  so  at  home  because 
of  the  superabundance  of  women, 
first  went  to  India.  If  India 
proved  unprofitable  they  tried 
Australia.  If  that  too  failed, 
they  wound  up  at  Malta,  where 
no  English  girl  bent  on  marriage 
need  be  disappointed.  In  our 
country,  I  would  consider  Ari- 
zona a  good  risk.  So  often  have 
I  expounded  the  interesting  fact 
that  Arizona  boasts  122  men  to 
100  women  (a  hint  never,  I  be- 
lieve, acted  upon  by  any  Jean 
who  heard  me)  that  a  plot  for 
a  play  has  gradually  formed  it-  Any  man  is  every  man 
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self  in  my  imagination.    I  may  write  it  if  I  can  ever  decide 
upon  a  third  act.    Until  then,  all  rights  reserved. 

Acts  one  and  two  concern  themselves,  first  with  a  young 
man  who  begs  assistance  of  his  aunt  because  the  girls  give 
him  no  peace.  They  call  him  on  the  phone,  insist  upon  dates 
with  him,  and  his  nerves  are  giving  way.  He  is  advised  by 
her  to  go  to  Arizona.  The  next  caller  is  a  young  girl  who 
knows  no  men,  sees  no  prospect  of  romance  and  finds  life  dull 
and  savorless  thereby.  She  is  advised  by  the  same  lady  to  go 
to  Arizona.  By  this  time,  the  confidante  has  become  so  en- 
amored of  her  own  eloquence,  as  a  publicity  and  travel  agent, 
that  she  too  decides  to  go — to  Arizona.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
pair  off  the  boy  and  the  girl  in  the  last  act,  but  what  becomes 
of  the  chaperone  ?  Does  she  ensnare  a  cow  baron  ?  A  bandit  ? 
A  wealthy  invalid?  It  is  this  range  of  possibility  that  holds 
up  the  play.  The  last  act  waits  till  she  has  made  her  choice. 

AS  a  contrast  to  all  this  I  offer  a  short  interchange  of 
/~\.  comment  which  I  witnessed  between  a  Western  man 
and  two  Eastern  business  girls  who  were  being  entertained 
by  the  same  hostess.  , 

The  two  young  women  were  discussing  their  apartment 
and  their  housekeeping  problems  while  the  man  listened 
silently,  in  growing  astonishment.  As  he  left  for  the  train 
he  sighed — "I  am  going  home  without  seeing  with  my  own 
eyes  the  one  thing  I  should  have  liked  to  see — your  apart- 
ment. Do  you  mean  that  you  have  a  kitchen  ?  Do  you  eat 
there  and  entertain  your  friends,  as  if — [he  coughed  slightly] 
exactly  as  if  you  were  married?" 

"Of  course,  why  not?"  answered  the  girls  in  surprise. 
"How  do  business  girls  live  where  you  come  from?" 

"I  have  been  trying  to  remember,  while  you  talked,"  he 
answered.  "I  cannot  think  of  very  many  except  a  few 
widows.  But  I  believe  that  they  all  live  with  their  mothers 
until  they  are  married,"  he  added  simply.  "I  did  not  know 
that  unmarrjed  girls  settled  down  and  kept  house  together 
anywhere  in  the  world.  I  should  like  to  look  at  it.  It  must 
be  very  strange  to  see." 

Single-hearted  Jenny  would  agree  with  him.  A  house 
without  a  man  in  it,  is  to  her  incredible.  She  feels  with 
him,  that  it  is  very,  very  strange. 

The  obvious  comment  of  any  Jean  is,  that  neither  she  nor 
her  friends  want  men  badly  enough  to  go  hunting  for  them 
in  mines,  brickyards  and  rolling  mills.     A  nice  man  with 
good  manners  and  in  a  white  collar,  is  well  enough.     But 
to  go  after  a  man,  any  man,  because  he  is  one,  and  for  no 
other  reason,  would  be  to  them  humiliating  and  preposterous. 
No  Jean  wants  any  man  enough  for  that.  Which  brings  me 
to  my  point,  which  is,  that  I  believe  that 
Jenny  sincerely  likes  all   men   better  than 
Jean  does.    Or  conversely  stated,  I  do  not 
think  from  my  observation  that  Jean  in  her 
heart  really  cares  very  much  about  men  as 
a  class. 

I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  that  all 
social  workers,  teachers  and  professional 
women  are  Jeans.  Far  from  it.  Many  of 
them,  and  perhaps  most,  are  quite  as  sensi- 
tive as  Jenny  to  the  charm  of  diversity  in 
sex.  And  they  are  quite  as  able  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  male  company  as  she, 
though  their  methods  may  be  subtler  and 
more  restrained.  By  a  Jean,  I  do  not  in- 
dicate an  intellectual  or  a  social  superior, 
or  the  reverse.  I  mean  merely  the  type  of 
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girl  who  I  should  judge  wrote  to  The  Survey,  about  her  lack 
of  masculine  friends,  lovers,  suitors  or  husbands-to-be. 

To  her,  and  to  her  only,  I  repeat  that  her  interest  in  men 
appears  to  me  to  'be  more  derived  than  Jenny's,  and  less  di- 
rect. She  lacks  that  immediate,  consummate  "drag"  toward 
any  member  of  the  opposite  sex  that  Jenny  seems  to  feel, 
and  that  the  New  Mexican  young  men  ex- 
hibited toward  my  neighbors.  She  does  not, 
like  them,  turn  to  a  possible  mate  as  a  needle 
to  the  pole.  She  perhaps  would  like  the  dis- 
play of  a  wedding.  Or  the  comfort  of  an  at- 
tractive home.  Or  she  wants  to  bring  up  a 
child.  Or  she  is  tired  and  wants  to  quit 
work.  Or  her  friends  are  married,  and  she 
wants  to  be  in  style.  But  her  interest  in  a 
man  is  largely  because  he  happens  to  be  the 
social  agent  that  brings  these  rewards  about. 
She  does  not  experience  any  exhilarating  thrill 
when  a  man  crosses  her  threshold,  whereas 
anyone  with  the  Jenny  temperament  does. 
Jenny  bridles  and  pats  her  spit  curls  by  in- 
stinct for  the  benefit  of  the  very  policeman 
who  arrested  her.  He  may  have  pulled  her 
roughly  about,  and  given  her  a  few  harsh 
words.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  stalwart,  in 
uniform,  and  a  man.  It  simply  is  not  in  Jenny's 
make-up  to  hold  out  against  such  charms  even 
though  his  hand  were  on  the  rope  to  hang  her. 
I  am  often  asked  why  intelligent  men  are  so 
often  attracted  to  moron  Jennys,  and  this  I 
believe  is  the  answer.  Jenny  is  so  immensely 
attracted  to  them. 

Why  does  the  lamb  love  Mary  so? 
/  The  eager  children  cry. 

Why  Mary   loves   the   lamb  you  know, 
And  that's  the  reason  why. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  mysterious  IT  of  which  the  movies 
say  so  much.  Jenny  is  so  overwhelmingly  attracted  by  any- 
thing in  the  guise  of  a  man,  that  it  warms  up  the  most  be- 
whiskered  and  bespectacled  of  them  to  be  near  her.  In  fact, 
the  more  bewhiskered  and  bespectacled  he  is,  the  less  atten- 
tion the  Jeans  are  likely  to  have  paid  him,  and  the  more 
grateful  he  is  for  Jenny's  honest  and  obvious  delight  in  his 
approach. 

If  Jean  lacks  IT,  the  way  to  acquire  it  is  to  cultivate  an 
absorbing  sensitiveness  to  the  IT  in  men — in  any  man  at 
all !  Jenny  has  not  many  resources.  Her  inner  life  and 
her  outward  equipment  are  both  of  the  thinnest  and  most 
scanty.  What  little  force  she  has  therefore  is  concentrated 
on  the  one  thing  she  understands.  I  never  can  get  used  to 
the  actuality  of  Jenny's  infatuations  after  observing  what 
she  has  risked  to  secure  them.  I  see  Jenny  who  has  slept 
in  an  entry,  waded  through  slush  in  her  slippers,  quit  her 
job,  lived  on  one  meal  a  day  or  none,  undergone  flight,  ar- 
rest, cold,  mud  and  vermin.  For  what? 

She  tells  me  that  she  bore  this  martyrdom  for  the  sake 
of  a  boy  whose  first  name  is  Slats  and  whose  last  name  she 
never  heard.  She  does  not  intend  to  marry  him.  She  does 
not  know  his  address.  But  she  gave  him  her  wages,  the 
contents  of  her  father's  cash  drawer,  and  is  ready  to  follow 
him  to  the  world's  end.  There  is  IT  for  you!  By  this 
time,  despite  all  previous  disappointments,  I  am  prepared 
for  a  prodigy  of  allurement.  Surely  Slats  must  be  nothing 
less  than  Apollo,  Romeo  and  Mephisto  rolled  in  one. 


Even  the  traffic- cop 


Then  he  enters  the  room.  And  I  (being  something  of  a 
Jean)  stare  at  him  in  blank  wonder.  Not  only  can  I  see 
none  of  the  fascination  in  him  than  Jenny  saw,  but  Slats 
apparently  sees  none  in  Jenny.  She  at  least  knew  his  first 
name.  He  does  not  even  know  that  much  about  her  and  he 
is  not  interested  enough  to  find  out.  He  looks  angry,  hun- 
gry, dirty  and  as  devoid  of  IT  as  a  dilapi- 
dated broomstick.  I  stare,  but  cannot  see 
below  the  surface  to  Jenny's  ecstatic  vision. 
Most  amazing  of  all,  flexible  Jenny  can  im- 
mediately abandon  Slats,  for  whom  she  has 
sacrificed  so  much,  and  the  next  time  appear 
with  Fatty — equally  without  magnetism  to 
me,  but  equally  possessed  of  the  divine  flame 
to  Jenny. 

Let  me  repeat  that  this  emotional  in- 
flammability is  a  matter  of  the  individual 
temperament,  and  not  of  the  social  level.  I 
recall  two  contrasted  individuals,  neither  of 
whom  were  morons  nor  under  arrest,  but 
who  stood  at  the  two  poles  of  susceptibility 
to  the  urge  of  IT.  One  was  Mrs.  Sweeney, 
well  dressed,  with  an  income,  but  with  a 
Jenny  soul.  No  man  in  the  rooming-house 
was  too  tiresome,  no  time  of  night  or  day  too 
inconvenient  for  her  to  be  charmed  by  any 
of  the  brotherhood.  As  some  like  horses, 
and  some  like  fish,  Mrs.  Sweeney  palpitated 
to  a  man.  A  forlorn  chiropractor  fell  ill  on 
the  next  floor,  and  Mrs.  Sweeney  looked 
after  him  as  a  mother  would  nurse  her  child. 
He  was  absolutely  nothing  to  her.  But  she 
could  not  have  been  kinder  to  him  if  he  had  been  her  all. 
She  ran  his  errands  and  listened  to  his  complaints,  as  a 
voluntary  tribute  to  his  sex. 

Lucky  for  him  that  Mrs.  Sweeney  and  not  Miss 
Houghnagle  shared  the  same  roof.  I  recall  with  vividness 
how  the  latter  lady  met  me  at  the  station  of  a  small  town 
where  I  was  to  spend  the  summer,  with  the  following 
words : 

"I  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  your  stay.  I  tell  you  at  once 
that  there  are  no  men  in  town.  Personally  I  like  it.  I  am 
glad  that  there  are  none.  I  don't  enjoy  them.  I  am  afraid 
of  them.  I  am  always  glad  when  I  needn't  see  them  nor  be 
bothered  with  them.  If  you  feel  as  I  do,  you  will  like 
the  town  too.  If  you  don't,  maybe  you  won't.  Anyhow, 
like  it  or  not,  there  are  no  men." 

None  could  talk  more  to  the  point  than  Miss  Houghnagle, 
or  paint  her  picture  with  surer  stroke.  Beside  her  cold 
precision  Mrs.  Sweeney  was  a  fluttering,  chattering,  sim- 
mering kettle  of  hot  mush. 

T  either  end  of  the  scale  they  stand.  Miss  Houghnagle 
_  enjoying  an  atmosphere  from  which  Mrs.  Sweeney 
would  have  fled  as  she  would  flee  from  leprosy.  If  we  enjoy 
our  own  comfortable  chair,  chafing-dish  suppers,  camps, 
committee  meetings  and  our  evenings  undisturbed  by  mascu- 
line clatter,  we  range  ourselves  toward  the  Jean  end  of  the 
scale.  If  on  the  other  hand,  we  leap  from  our  most  absorbing 
work,  from  a  comfortable  hammock,  from  grand  opera,  from 
a  sick  bed,  from  the  operating  table,  and  like  a  cavalry  horse 
at  the  bugle  call  plunge  gladly  into  sleet  and  snow,  in  order 
to  eat  an  ice-cream  cone  with  a  man  whose  name  we  cannot 
even  recall— then  we  can  qualify  for  the  Jenny  Club! 
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Knowing  exactly  what  we  want,  like  Jenny  herself  we  will 
get  it. 

Miss  Houghnagle  also  protests  tartly,  that  she  too  knows 
exactly  what  she  wants,  and  that  she  too  gets  it.  The  trouble 
with  most  of  us  is  that  we  stay  at  neither  extreme  of  the 
scale,  nor  at  any  given  point  between.  We  want  different 
things  at  different  times  and  in  different  moods.  So  we  pay 
the  penalty  of  all  waverers.  Either  we  do  not  get  what  we 
want,  or  we  do  not  recognize  it  when  we  do,  which  is  just 
as  bad. 

CERTAINLY  a  court  referee  is  in  no  position  to  see 
the  advantages  of  Jenny's  single-hearted  purpose.  She 
has  every  reason  to  recommend  the  behavior  of  the  Jeans. 
Nevertheless  justice  demands  that  Jenny  be  given  her  due. 
Jenny  gets  what  she  is  after.  But  she  sacrifices  too  much 
to  get  it,  as  do  most  enthusiasts  with  but  one  idea.  She  may 
be  careless  of  her  reputation,  but  she  is  equally  careless  of 
her  personal  comforts.  She  demands  little  of  her  sweetheart 
(when  she  is  young)  and  she  gives  him  all  too  much.  She 
expects  to  work  for  him.  She  shares  her  money  with  him  if 
she  has  any.  She  wastes  on  him  her  youth,  her  health  and  all 
that  makes  life  good.  All  this  despite  the  fact  that  more 
than  likely  he  wants  neither  it  nor  her,  and  casts  both  to 
the  winds.  It  is  reckless  on  Jenny's  part.  It  is  foolish.  It 
is  tragic.  But  at  least  her  headlong  prodigality  is  not  stingy 
with  what  she  has  to  give.  Beside  her  imbecile  generosity, 
sometimes  the  insistent  self-absorption  of  the  more  respect- 
able, jangles  a  bit  off  key. 

Many  a  Jean  has  said  to  me: 

"I'm  tired  of  my  job.  I'd  like  to  marry.  And  of  course  if 
I  did,  I  would  devote  myself  to  my  husband,  and  give  up 
my  career." 

She  gives  voice  to  this  with  the  complacent  merit  of  a 
queen  laying  down  her  crowrr.  To  me  (and  to  Jenny)  this 
means  in  plain  English,  that  she  is  tired  of  an  eight-hour 
day,  that  she  would  like  to  be  her  own  boss,  take  a  nap 
after  lunch,  be  a  lady  of  consequence,  and  above  all — have 


a  change.  Her  "career"  which  netted  her  $150  a  month, 
she  is  ready  to  sacrifice,  so  that  some  nice  young  man  who 
doesn't  earn  much  more,  can  enjoy  the  treat  of  paying  her 
bills.  Grim,  practical  Jenny  may  be  a  fool,  but  she  indulges 
in  no  such  fairy  tales.  She  knows  nothing  of  careers.  But 
experience  has  taught  her  that  jobs  are  hard  to  get,  and 
that  she  and  her  husband  will  be  lucky  if  either  of  them  can 
get  one,  from  time  to  time.  She  hates  work  much  more 
than  Jean,  and  Heaven  knows  that  she  is  always  ready  for  a 
change.  But  she  has  no  illusions  that  matrimony  means 
leisure.  It  means  only  that  she  has  got  her  man,  with  all 
his  liabilities.  And  while  she  has  him,  she  expects  to  pay 
for  him  in  a  world  of  hard  knocks.  If  she  loses  him  (which 
is  more  than  likely)  undaunted,  she  will  try  again.  Marriage 
on  such  stark  terms  hardly  fits  into  Jean's  daydreams.  She 
dallies  wistfully  with  the  idea,  rather  than  endure  the  actu- 
ality. So  Jenny  marries  and  Jean  does  not.  Probably  both 
girls  in  their  subconscious  know  what  they  want.  And  both 
are  getting  it. 

When  all  is  said  and  done — it  is  mostly  luck!  Plenty  of 
commonplace  women  get  married  without  stirring  from  their 
own  door  steps.  And  no  doubt  there  are  attractive  spinsters 
left  over  even  in  Malta.  Says  the  professor — 90  per  cent 
of  women  over  forty-five  have  married  at  least  once.  Why 
do  nine  men  strike  oil  in  their  backyards,  and  the  tenth 
nothing  but  tin  cans?  Who  shall  say? 

The  situation  has  been  summed  up  far  better  in  one 
sentence  by  a  rural  observer,  than  I  could  say  it  in  a  book. 
She  was  an  elderly  widow  discussing  with  a  friend  of  mine 
the  topic  upon  which  we  have  just  discoursed  at  so  great 
length.  Her  conclusion  embodies  within  itself  a  profundity 
which  the  lady  who  uttered  it,  like  all  oracles,  scarcely 
guessed.  It  breathes  the  inexorability  of  fate,  and  the  pathos 
of  the  dirge.  She  said— "When  a  Man  has  no  dear  com- 
panion, it  is  easy  for  him  to  find  himself  a  mate.  But  for 
a  Woman,  it's  a  dret'ful  putterin'  job." 

Yes  girls,  be  ye  Jean  or  Jenny — the  village  seer  spoke 
truly.  For  women,  it's  a  putterin'  job  indeed ! 


At  best  it's  a  putterin'  job 
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Recent  Paintings 

The  conquest  of  Mexico — by  Rivera — is  being  followed 
by  his  conquest  of  the  United  States,  only  in  the  last  few 
years  growing  conscious  of  the  artists  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Last  year  San  Francisco  commissions  were  executed 
by  Rivera  (the  mural,  California,  was  reproduced  in  the 


By  Diego  Rivera 

September  Survey  Graphic)  and  now  he  is  in  New  York, 
completing  a  group  of  frescoes  for  an  immediate  exhibition 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  a  large  display  of  his  work 
at  which  the  paintings  on  these  two  pages  will  be  shown. 
His  next  commission  is  for  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 
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Social  Consequences  of  Depression 


By  JANE  ADDAMS 


are  various  traditions  surrounding 
the  man  out  of  work  which  inevitably  in- 
fluence  our  minds  in  periods  of  depression 
such  as  this.  For  many  years  in  England 
the  vagrant  who  entered  a  village  was 
promptly  clapped  into  the  stocks  and  re- 
mained there  sometimes  for  three  days  and  three  nights  as 
a  warning  to  all  beholders,  for  if  a  man  was  idle  he  would 
be  hungry,  and  if  hungry,  he  would  be  likely  to  steal ! 

The  element  of  discipline  thus  early  recognized  persists 
even  among  the  very  families  of  the  unemployed.  Simple 
women  who  do  not  read  the  papers  nor  see  much  of  the 
outside  world,  keep  closely  to  old  patterns  of  conduct — 
wherein  it  is  a  man's  business  to  work  in  order  to  support 
his  family.  An  astonishing  number  of  these  women — ridden 
by  fear  lest  their  children  starve — continually  harass  a  dis- 
heartened husband  who  comes  home  from  a  futile  search 
for  work  by  the  assertion  that  anyone  can  find  work  who 
really  wants  it.  This  attitude  naturally  extends  to  the 
mother-in-law,  who  often  takes  home  her  married  daughter 
with  the  little  children  "but  will  not  feed  him"  To  the 
overcrowding  which  ensues  when  one  family  moves  into 
the  already  inadequate  quarters  occupied  by  another  family, 
to  the  irritation  so  easily  a  by-product  of  anxiety,  is  added  a 
profound  sense  of  disapproval  of  the  husband  and  father 
out  of  work,  which  often  results  in  permanent  alienation. 
In  many  ways  in  times  of  depression  the  stage  is  set  for 
that  most  cruel  and  futile  of  all  our  undertakings — one 
human  being  punishing  another  in  order  to  reform  his  char- 
acter. This  belief  in  punishment  is  reflected  in  the  zeal  with 
which  we  are  sending  out  of  the  country  every  foreign-born 
man  against  whom  some  technical  grounds  for  rejection 
can  be  found,  "liable  to  become  a  public  charge"  being  the 
one  most  often  used.  Compelled  by  economic  conditions 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  many  of  them  return  with 
heavy  hearts  into  more  distress  than  that  to  which  their 
unemployment  had  reduced  them  here.  If  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  do  this  harsh  thing,  surely  it  should  be  done  because 
of  economic  reasons  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  punishment 
of  the  immigrant  because  he  is  poor  and  jobless. 

This  disciplinary  attitude  toward  a  man  out  of  work  is 
largely  founded  upon  two  assumptions,  both  of  them  in- 
correct. One  is  that  a  man  will  not  work  unless  driven 
by  hunger,  in  spite  of  the  well  known  physiological  fact  that 
hunger  does  not  impel  a  man  to  work  but  so  often  saps  his 
energies  that  in  the  end  work  may  become  impossible.  The 
second  is  that  the  man  does  not  wish  to  work,  but  deliber- 
ately chooses  idleness.  This  latter  assumption  is  based  upon 
a  mistaken  idea  of  what  leisure  means  to  the  poorest.  The 
well-to-do  man  has  plenty  of  pleasant  ways  to  spend  his 
leisure  time.  He  can  golf,  sit  in  a  comfortable  club  with 
his  friends,  read  in  his  own  library,  run  the  lawn  mower 
over  the  grass.  The  poor  man  has  only  his  crowded  home, 
where  a  busy  wife  does  not  want  him  sitting  around,  or 
the  street  where  he  tramps  weary  hours  looking  for  work, 


growing  more  humiliated  with  each  rejection  until  leisure 
becomes  a  misery.  Men  have  always  paid  a  high  price  for 
lack  of  occupation !  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  first  of  the  un- 
toward social  consequences  of  such  a  period  of  depression 
which  we  need  to  guard  against  is  the  tendency  to  call  a 
man  a  failure  because  he  is  out  of  work.  It  is  always  easy  in 
America  to  judge  a  man  by  his  success  in  business,  to  believe 
that  he  is  receiving  the  rewards  of  virtue  as  well  as  the  re- 
wards of  his  ability  and  business  acumen,  which  of  course 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if 
we  permitted  this  division  into  the  virtuous  successful  and 
the  reprehensible  failures  to  become  a  permanent  category. 
Another  consequence  to  be  considered,  and  if  possible 
avoided,  is  the  lasting  effect  of  such  a  period  upon  the  vitality 
and  ambition  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens.  In  1919 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  and  myself  went  with  a  group  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  Quakers  into  Germany  to  report  upon  the 
effects  on  children  of  the  prolonged  underfeeding  resulting 
from  the  War  and  the  food  blockade.  We  did  not  find 
that  children  had  actually  died  of  starvation  although  the 
deathrate  was  higher,  but  that  the  months  of  underfeeding, 
of  never  having  had  enough,  had  resulted  in  stunted  growth, 
in  rickets  and  tuberculosis,  and  in  dulled  minds  and  warped 
dispositions.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  how  much  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  Europe  since  the  War  could  have  been  composed 
without  irritation  and  rancor  if  the  young  men  who  are  now 
coming  into  power  had  had  a  more  normal  childhood. 

WE  must  remember  that  this  is  the  second  year  of  un- 
derfeeding for  some  families  in  the  United  States  and 
the  third  year  for  others.  What  effect  will  it  have  on  the 
coming  generation  ?  Already  the  tuberculosis  rate  is  rising, 
the  daily  consumption  of  milk  has  been  reduced  in  some  cities 
by  one  third,  and  public  school  teachers  report  lowered  vitali- 
ty and  loss  of  alertness  among  children  from  poorer  quarters. 

We  are  in  danger  that  the  prolonged  depletion  of 
physical  strength  and  mental  vigor,  affecting  many  men  at  the 
present  moment,  may  menace  the  very  sources  of  social 
progress.  Nowhere  is  this  more  touchingly  exhibited  than 
among  the  young  men  and  girls  looking  for  work  during  the 
first  year  after  they  have  left  highschool  or  college.  They 
have  been  so  elaborately  prepared  for  the  life  which  lay  be- 
fore them  that  it  never  occurred  to  them  in  all  their  getting 
ready  that  they  would  not  be  wanted  when  they  at  last 
arrived.  The  effect  upon  them  of  what  the  psychologists  call 
"baulked  disposition,"  the  fact  that  a  unique  place  in  the 
world,  which  is  so  dear  to  the  imaginations  of  the  young, 
was  not  waiting  for  each  one,  wastes  at  the  very  beginning 
that  precious  enthusiasm  so  necessary  in  healing  social  ills. 

On  the  contrary,  the  consequences  upon  big  industry  have 
been  encouraging  in  many  ways.  Early  in  the  depression,  the 
Procter  and  Gamble  Company,  in  Cincinnati,  successfully 
stabilized  employment  throughout  the  year,  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  and  other  great  corporations  have  steadily 
lent  money  to  their  former  employes  upon  the  assumption  of 
repayment  when  they  should  return  to  work;  but  perhaps 
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the  most  encouraging  of  all  is  the  plan  recently  announced 
by  Gerard  Swope,  president  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, which  advocates  that  each  group  of  the  great  industries 
should  regulate  employment  by  the  basic  method  of  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  output  required,  as  well  as  by  providing  un- 
employment insurance  through  the  mutual  efforts  of  all  con- 
cerned. This  plan  also  predicates  governmental  supervision. 
Its  widespread  discussion  and  favorable  comment  at  least 
registers  an  approval  of  the  fact  that  big  industry  is  ready 
to  hold  itself  responsible  not  only  for  its  own  unemployed, 
but  also  to  avert  the  overproduction  and  lack  of  planning 
implicit  in  the  situation  itself. 

Social  consequences  of  such  a  period  of  depression  will 
doubtless  also  be  registered  upon  the  practice  of  government. 
We  have  gradually  found  it  possible  in  the  United  States,  in 
spite  of  our  vaunted  individualism,  to  provide  state  insurance 
of  various  sorts  against  the  hazards  of  industry ;  almost  every 
state  makes  provision  of  so-called  "widows'  pensions,"  that 
fatherless  children  may  be  properly  cared  for;  seventeen 
states,  including  New  York  and  California,  have  established 
old-age  pensions  and  have  found  that  to  remove  from  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  thousands  of  elderly  people  in  itself 
makes  for  stability.  It  is  also  true  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pro- 
vide for  an  aged  person  with  a  pension  than  to  care  for  him 
in  the  poorhouse.  California  saves  thirteen  dollars  a  month 
on  each  case  thus  provided  for.  Although  the  insurance 
funds  are  usually  secured  from  the  tax  resources  of  the  state 
at  large,  the  administration  of  all  these  pension  systems  is 
naturally  in  the  hands  of  local  units  of  government.  But  in 
spite  of  this  factor  of  local  administration  there  seems  to  be 
a  curious  hesitancy  in  regard  to  unemployment  insurance 
and  a  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to  what  it  implies. 

In  any  discussion  of  extending  such  provision  to  the  un- 
employed, it  is  well  to  remember  that  approximately  70 
per  cent  of  the  sources  for  relief  during  this  entire  period 
of  depression  have  already  come  from  public  taxes.  As  few 
states  and  no  counties  or  municipalities  have  power  to  levy 
taxes  on  incomes,  these  taxes  have  largely  been  paid  by 
owners  of  real  estate.  In  some  cases  this  is  manifestly  unfair. 
We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  6  per  cent  of  the  unem- 
ployed of  the  entire  country  are  to  be  found  in  Detroit,  and 
it  would  seem  just  that  their  maintenance  should  depend  not 
upon  the  citizens  of  Detroit  who  own  real  estate  there,  but 
upon  stockholders  living  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  whose 
incomes  are  derived  from  industries  centered  in  Detroit. 

IN  proportion  as  our  great  industries  have  become  nation- 
wide in  ownership,  it  would  seem  a  normal  process  to  sup- 
port our  unemployed  by  national  taxation.  It  has  in  fact  been 
suggested  by  a  committee  of  able  business  men  that  it  be  done 
by  an  income  tax  of  i  per  cent  beginning  with  incomes  of 
$1000  and  with  surtaxes  starting  at  lower  brackets,  but  with 
a  greater  distinction  than  at  present  between  earned  and  un- 
earned incomes.  This  i  per  cent  tax  on  all  incomes  should  be 
retained  as  an  unemployment  and  old-age  fund,  a  com- 
mission making  it  effective  in  cooperation  with  the  states. 
These  business  men  point  out  that  the  federal  system  of 
income  tax  is  a  going  concern  and  would  afford  the  most 
prompt  method  of  securing  relief  in  the  present  crisis.  There 
may  be  a  connection  between  this  lack  of  income  tax,  or 
rather  the  theory  of  municipality  tax  versus  national  tax, 
and  the  fact  that  during  sixty  days  last  year  in  Detroit  and 
its  immediate  vicinity,  50,000  small  home  owners  were 
obliged  to  give  up  all  equity  in  their  property  and  to  see 


the  loss  of  their  entire  savings,  because  they  could  not  earn 
the  money  either  to  meet  the  payments  on  their  mortgages 
or  to  defray  their  taxes.  Such  a  limitation  of  the  taxation  for 
the  care  of  public  charges  to  local  units  of  government  also 
works  against  the  entire  movement  for  the  ownership  of 
modest  homes.  A  mine  is  closed,  a  factory  about  which  a  vil- 
lage centers  is  shut  down,  and  the  burden  of  relief  falls  upon 
the  very  men  themselves  in  need  of  public  help.  The  situation 
is  less  obvious  in  cities,  but  exists  there  on  a  large  scale. 
Many  immigrant  families,  who  have  been  able  to  save 
money  and  finally  to  invest  it  in  a  house  and  lot,  have  lost 
both  in  this  period  of  unemployment.  After  two  or  three 
years  in  a  suburb,  they  return,  defeated,  to  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  they  first  lived,  obliged  to  lower  their  standard 
of  living,  to  be  received  back  into  the  households  of  relatives. 
In  one  month  last  spring  thirty  children  who  had  lived 
in  the  suburbs  came  back  to  one  school  in  the  Hull-House 
district.  Whether  they  miss  the  school  more  than  their 
mothers  miss  the  rows  of  vegetables  in  the  garden  or  their 
fathers  the  dream  of  independent  existence  among  prosper- 
ous Americans,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  The  whole  family  are 
evidently  maladjusted  in  the  surroundings  which  they  had  so 
hopefully  left,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever 
make  another  start.  Certainly  they  are  frightened  at  the 
very  notion  of  owning  a  house.  Sometimes  their  equity  was 
small,  but  the  sense  of  ownership  was  complete.  The  loss  of 
such  precious  energy  and  ambition  may  become  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  social  consequences  of  the  depression. 

OF  course  any  such  proposition  that  we  meet  the  situation 
on  a  national  scale,  is  at  once  countered  by  tales  of  dis- 
aster connected  with  the  "dole"  in  England,  which  by  no 
means  settles  the  question.  What  is  now  called  the  "dole"  in 
England  is  in  fact  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance 
started  before  the  War,  to  which  employers,  workers,  and  the 
government  contributed  in  almost  equal  amounts.  With  the 
breakdown  of  industry  during  the  years  following  the  War, 
the  government,  whether  Conservative,  Liberal,  or  Labor, 
has  been  obliged  to  bear  the  burden  of  paying  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  The  English  government  would  have  been 
responsible  in  any  case,  because  our  Anglo-Saxon  theory  does 
not  allow  any  man  to  starve.  The  national  government  in 
England  has  probably  performed  this  service  as  effectively 
as  any  other  unit  of  government  could  have  done  it.  Cer- 
tainly almshouses  could  not  have  sheltered  a  modicum  of  the 
unemployed  and  their  families,  if  Poor-Law  guardians  had 
been  held  responsible  and  obliged  to  follow  beaten  paths. 

In  the  United  States  we  cannot  argue,  in  the  face  of  the 
current  $900,000,000  deficit  in  the  federal  treasury,  that  the 
absence  of  the  "dole"  insures  us  against  budgetary  troubles. 
While  the  resources  of  this  country  undoubtedly  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  Great  Britian,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  threatened  deficit  which  caused  the  crisis  is  not  more 
than  one  quarter  of  our  own ;  that  the  relief  obtained  through 
our  improvised  machinery  is  quite  as  injurious  to  self-respect 
as  benefits  distributed  at  the  British  employment  offices  under 
definite  provisions  and  public  administration. 

Two  questions  are  before  us  in  the  United  States:  first, 
to  determine  how  the  funds  necessary  may  be  apportioned 
most  fairly;  and,  second,  how  adequate  provision  may  be 
made  for  our  unfortunate  fellow-citizens.  We  must  not 
forget  that  a  period  of  depression  connotes  vast  human  suf- 
fering and  bewilderment,  and  that  to  avert  disastrous  social 
consequences  is  a  orimarv  obligation. 


Potions  and  Pills 

The  High  Cost  of  Mystery 

By  MARY  ROSS 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there    was   a    dispute    between    the    English 
guild  of  grocers  and  the  guild  of  druggists. 
The  grocers  sold  remedies  which  the  drug- 
gists  felt  belonged   in  their  province  alone. 
King    James    was    petitioned    to    settle    the 
quarrel.      "Grocers   are   but   merchants,"    the   decision    de- 
clared, ruling  in  favor  of  the  druggists.     "The  business  of 
the  apothecaries  is  a  mystery." 

Mystery  it  remains  to  the  customer  at  the  corner  drug- 
store whether  he  drops  in  at  his  own  initiative  to  ask  for  a 
bottle  of  Sure-Kure  Koff  Syrup  or  appears  with  a  prescrip- 
tion from  his  doctor  headed  by  the  cabalistic  symbol  which 
once  was  an  invocation  to  Jupiter  but  now  signifies  merely 
recipe.  He  is  sick ;  he  pays  his  money ;  he  gets  his  pill  and 
takes  it.  Maybe  he  feels  better.  If  he  does,  maybe  the  pill 
is  responsible,  maybe  it  isn't.  If  he  doesn't,  maybe  the  med- 
icine kept  him  from  feeling  even  worse.  He  doesn't  know. 
But  apparently  he  both  wants  and  believes  in  something, 
for  this  business  of  pills,  powders  and  potions  runs  to 
$715,000,000  a  year  in  these  United  States,  as  much  as  we 
spend  in  a  year  for  the  services  of  doctors  or  of  hospitals, 
far  more  than  we  pay  to  dentists,  nurses  or  non-medical 
healers. 

The  old  distinction  between  merchant  and  apothecary  has 
vanished,  for  the  making  and  distribution  of  drugs  itself 
has  become  big  business.  But  big  business  in  what — in 
science  or  mystery?  What  are  we  buying  and  what  do  we 
get?  These  questions,  among  others,  lie  back  of  a  study 
recently  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Care.  They  are  considered  in  the  report  to  be  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press — The  Costs  of  Medicine: 
A  Study  of  the  Economics  of  Pharmacy,  by  C.  Rufus  Rorem, 
an  economist,  and  Robert  P.  Fischelis,  a  doctor  of  pharmacy. 
The  surveyors  found  that  on  the  bursting  shelves  of  a 
well  stocked  corner  drugstore  there  are  usually,  in  addition 
to  flat-irons,  toys,  novels, 

cosmetics   and    miscellaneous     

doodads,  some  three  or  four 
thousand  different  drugs  and 
medicines.  One  California 
drugstore,  for  example,  had 
148  different  brands  of  liver 
pills.  In  a  large  hospital's 
pharmacy,  from  which  med- 
icine is  dispensed  for  hun- 
dreds of  people  with  every 
variety  of  illness,  the  medical 
stock  includes  perhaps  two 
hundred  different  items. 

During  a  year  the  "aver- 
age" American  spends  about 


Where  the  Medicine  Money  Goes 

We  Americans  spend  some  $715,000,000  a 
year  for  drugs  and  the  like.  About  half  of  it 
"has  no  scientific  justification  for  the  care  of 
sickness."  We  follow  a  familiar  old  trail  into 
the  drugstore,  one  half  the  time  to  have  a  pre- 
scription filled,  the  other  half  for  some  myste- 
rious potion  which  has  been  recommended  to  us 
in  advertising  to  the  tune  of  $70,000,000  a  year. 
A  report  by  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care,  here  reviewed,  shows  us  a  nation 
with  &  child -like  faith  in  pills. 
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$5.50  for  drugs  and  medicines.  Only  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  this — about  $1.50— goes  for  prescriptions  ordered 
through  a  doctor  or  hospital.  When  patients  are  under  the 
continuous  supervision  of  doctors  to  whom  they  pay  an  an- 
nual fee  (and  the  doctor,  therefore,  is  under  no  pressure  to 
hand  out  a  tangible  prescription  as  a  kind  of  reward  for  the 
fee  paid  for  a  particular  office  visit)  the  amount  spent  for 
drugs  is  still  less.  In  the  student  health  services  of  large 
universities  it  averages  annually  from  twenty  to  fifty  cents 
per  eligible  person ;  for  every  visit  at  which  a  prescription  is 
given,  there  are  five  to  six  visits  in  which  the  doctor  finds 
drugs  unnecessary. 

SOMEWHERE  between  these  two  sets  of  figures — be- 
tween the  twenty  to  fifty  cents  a  year  spent  for  med- 
icines in  the  student  health  services  and  the  average  of  $5.50 
spent  by  the  population  at  large — lies  a  point  beyond  which 
our  medicine  money  goes  not  for  science  but  for  an  organized 
business  of  mystery.  We  may  measure  it  in  one  way  in  the 
discrepancy  between  the  two  hundred  "official"  drugs  and 
medicines  found  adequate  by  the  hospital  and  the  additional 
thousands  of  competing  preparations  under  fancy  trade- 
marked  names  that  the  drugstores  carry  to  meet  our  wishes 
when  we  ourselves  act  as  the  medicine-man.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, Americans  pay  at  least  $300,000,000  a  year  for  drugs 
and  medicines  which  are  unnecessary  or  useless  or  both,  and 
in  some  cases  actually  harmful. 

Of  the  annual  drug  bill  of  $715,000,000,  $190,000,000 
goes  for  prescriptions  written  by  doctors  in  their  offices  or 
ordered  in  hospitals;  $360,000,000  goes  for  "patent"  med- 
icines (more  accurately  proprietary  medicines,  since  few  are 
actually  patented),  secret  in  formula,  advertised  directly  to 
the  public  for  use  without  benefit  of  a  physician's  advice,  and 
in  great  part  actually  consumed  by  the  public  without  the 
advice  or  approval  of  doctors.  The  remainder — $i65JOOO,- 
OOO — is  spent  for  home  remedies  such  as  codliver  oil,  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  and  the  like; 

non-secret   preparations 

which  can  be  used  safely  to 
treat  common  ailments  in 
the  absence  of  medical  ad- 
vice. 

Figuring  that  the  pre- 
scriptions represent  sound 
medical  advice,  that  the 
home  remedies  and  possibly 
a  fifth  of  the  secret  pro- 
prietary medicines  are  use- 
ful in  medical  care,  the 
Committee  estimates  that 
nearly  half  of  the  total  out- 
lay— the  $300,000,000  men- 
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tioned  above — has  no  scientific  justification  for  the  care  of 
sickness.  This  computation  is  based  on  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  drug  business.  Far  greater  savings  could  be  made, 
of  course,  if  medicines  were  bought  and  sold  under  their 
simple  scientific  names,  doing  away  with  the  wasteful  com- 
petition of  trademarked  brands  which  add  to  the  druggists' 
overhead  and  account  for  an  annual  outlay  of  $70,000,000 
in  advertising  alone;  and  if  doctors  as  well  as  drugstores 
were  not  under  the  compulsion  of  providing  substances  to 
satisfy  the  patient's  desire  for  something  to  take,  even  though 
scientific  judgment  affirms  that  what  he  needs  is  to  sleep 
more  or  eat  less  or  follow  some  other  simple  advice  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  patient  himself  to  do  more  than 
swallow. 

A  PHYSICIAN  quoted  by  the  authors  of  the  present  re- 
J[\_  port  expressed  a  belief  that  doctors  are  far  less  inter- 
ested in  drugs  than  they  used  to  be,  realizing  how  limited 
the  instances  in  which  medicines  have  a  specific  action,  how 
much  greater  the  importance  of  ways  of  living  that  give 
nature  a  chance  to  do  its  automatic  healing.  Centuries  ago 
a  wise  and  brave  physician  said,  "I  cared  for  him  but  God 
gave  the  cure."  But  in  such  a  viewpoint,  doctors  would 
seem  not  to  have  carried  the  patients  along  with  them. 
Self-medication  is  increasing,  supporting,  and  in  turn  stim- 
ulated by  a  thriving  nation-wide  business. 

As  a  business,  the  survey  finds  that  it  contains  less  fraud 
than  waste. 

There  is  no  evidence  [the  authors  hold]  to  show  that  most 
manufacturers  of  drugs  and  medicines  reap  immense  profits. 
Competition  tends  to  keep  the  sale  price  of  medicines  at  a  fairly 
reasonable  level,  considering  the  demand  created  by  well 
planned  advertising.  Even  though  the  ingredients  of  patent 
medicines  may  be  obtained  at  low  prices  in  wholesale  quanti- 
ties, this  fact  is  of  no  interest  to  a  consumer  who  wishes  to  buy 
medicine  by  the  bottle.  If  the  manufacture  of  medicines  is  to 
be  conducted  for  profit  and  if  medicines  are  to  be  sold  as  mer- 
chandise, the  public  has  no  more  right  to  complain  of  the  prices 
for  medicines  than  of  the  prices  for  automobiles,  oranges  or 
theater  tickets.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  medicines,  it 
must  be  said  in  fairness  to  the  manufacturers  of  patent  med- 
icines that  most  of  the  medicines  correspond  to  the  claims  made 
for  them  by  the  manufacturers. 

Government  regulation  and  public  education  have  done 
away  with  the  most  shocking  patent  medicine  scandals  of  an 
earlier  day,  though  possibly  $18,000,000  of  the  patent  medi- 
cine money  still  goes  each  year  to  downright  quacks  and 
fakers.  Beyond  this  direct  misrepresentation,  the  advertis- 
ing and  labels  of  other  products  are  worded  within  the  law 
to  suggest  hopes  to  the  purchaser  which  could  not  be  justi- 
fied scientifically. 

The  law  requires  that  the  label  declare  the  presence  of 
certain  dangerous  ingredients.  What  most  people  do  not 
realize,  however,  is  that  it  does  not  require  that  the  whole 
formula  be  given  to  anyone — government,  doctor  or  patient. 
The  buyer  of  patent  medicines  is  protected,  by  and  large, 
from  dosing  his  baby  with  opium  under  the  name  of  sooth- 
ing syrup;  or  from  taking  as  a  "tonic"  what  is  merely  fla- 
vored alcohol.  With  relatively  minor  lapses,  he  is  guarded 
against  the  claims  of  out-and-out  quacks  who  would  con- 
vince him  that  they  have  a  "cure"  for  cancer  or  tuberculosis. 
But  to  the  extent  of  some  $360,000,000  a  year  he  still  "pur- 
chases an  article  the  composition  of  which  is  secret  and  the 
action  of  which  he  does  not  fully  understand  to  serve  a 
need  the  nature  of  which  he  does  not  ordinarily  comprehend." 


The  chances  are  that  he  is  wasting  his  money.  Probably  he 
also  will  be  wasting  his  time  and  energies,  sometimes  even 
his  life  by  trying  to  take  a  shot  in  the  dark  at  his  illness  in- 
stead of  going  to  someone  qualified  to  tell  him  what  is  the 
trouble  and  to  use  the  knowledge  science  has  for  com- 
bating it. 

Abolition  of  secret-formula  drugs  and  medicines  is  the 
first  of  the  recommendations  which  the  Committee  bases  on 
this  study.  It  should  be  compulsory,  they  believe,  to  state 
on  the  label  the  kind  and  quantity  of  medical  ingredients. 
Individuals  or  enterprises  who  have  developed  new  and  dis- 
tinct preparations  should  be  financially  protected  by  appro- 
priate privileges  granted  by  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  or  by  a 
disinterested  agency  established  for  that  purpose.  All  manu- 
facturers of  drugs  and  medicines,  they  believe  further,  should 
be  required  to  operate  under  annual  licenses  granted  upon 
compliance  with  conditions  in  regard  to  competency  of  per- 
sonnel, conditions  of  manufacture  and  standardization  of  the 
finished  product. 

A  guide  to  the  safe  and  economical  purchase  of  medicine 
should  be  established  by  physicians  through  accurate  infor- 
mation on  the  proper  use  of  a  selected  list  of  "home  remedies" 
appropriate  for  self-medication.  Such  lists  could  be  distrib- 
uted by  health  departments,  hospitals,  drugstores  and  the 
like.  More  adequate  use  should  be  made  of  the  professional 
knowledge  and  skill  of  pharmacists,  who  now  spend  only 
about  a  tenth  of  their  time  in  prescription-compounding,  the 
rest  in  selling  or  soda-jerking.  The  physician  could  do  this 
by  writing  real  prescriptions,  instead  of  ordering  "ethical 
specialties,"  ready-mixed  preparations  under  a  trade  name. 
Druggists  should  be  permitted  to  advise  customers  in  the 
proper  use  of  medicine  purchased  for  self-medication,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  diagnosing  the  patients'  ailments  or  rec- 
ommending medicine  based  upon  description  of  symptoms; 
they  should  be  used  to  distribute  general  health  information 
prepared  by  health  departments,  and  information  on  physi- 
cians and  hospitals  on  the  basis  of  lists  of  physicians  or  sched- 
ules of  fees  provided  by  local  medical  associations.  Finally, 
"official"  lists  of  drugs  and  standards  for  drugs  should  be 
established  continuously  by  some  independent,  scientific  body, 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  not  as  at  present, 
decennially,  by  groups  representing  not  only  governmental 
agencies  and  scientific  bodies  but  aljo  the  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  drugs. 

BEYOND  the  factual  scope  of  the  study,  the  Committee's 
picture  of  a  self-dosing,  money-wasting  American  peo- 
ple suggests  a  number  of  points  of  interest  both  to  people 
who  take  medicines  and  those  who  do  or  don't  prescribe 
them. 

There  has  been  no  popular  protest  against  the  cost  of 
drugs,  though  in  the  aggregate  it  is  as  great  as  the  items 
of  which  we  have  complained — the  money  we  pay  to  doctors 
and  hospitals.  To  the  patient  the  two  kinds  of  expense 
present  an  utterly  different  picture.  He  goes  to  the  drug- 
store and  pays  out  a  small  definite  amount,  most  often  at 
his  own  initiative.  Though  these  amounts  may  come  to  a 
considerable  sum  over  a  year,  they  do  not  hit  him  a  hard 
crack  at  any  one  time.  To  an  appreciable  extent  they  are 
within  his  own  control.  Furthermore  the  nation's  medicine 
bill  is  distributed  not  only  over  time,  but  also  among  a  large 
number  of  people.  Almost  all  families  pay  some  part  of  it; 
practically  none  pays  a  lot.  This  is  very  different  from  pay- 
ments for  doctors  and  hospitals,  (Continued  on  page  390) 


England  After  the  Deluge 

What  of  the  Social  Services  and  the  Standard  of  Living? 


By  S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 


EADERS  of  The  Survey  are  in  no  need  of 
being  reminded  that  England  this  fall  has 
been  through  a  political  convulsion  of  terrific 
violence.  We  have  had  a  national  election 
of  a  kind  that  you  in  America  do  not  know. 
I  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  Wilsonism  in 
1920.  I  followed  the  popular  endorsement  of  Neo-Calvin- 
ism  in  1924,  and  the  avalanche  by  which  Al  Smith  was 
overwhelmed  in  1928.  There  was  nothing  in  these  three 
events,  remarkable  though  they  were,  to  compare  with  the 
triumph  of  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  his  "National"  Gov- 
ernment in  October  1931.  That  was  stupendous,  inde- 
scribable. In  has  brought  to  an  end  an  epoch  in  the  demo- 
cratic development  of  England  to  which,  for  the  outside 
world,  an  unusual  and  variously  encouraging  interest  was 
attached.  It  has  put  a  resounding  finish  to  the  trial  period 
of  British  Labor  as  a  constitutional  progressive  movement. 
And  it  has  transferred  to  the  Other  Side  a  triad  of  leaders, 
possessing  the  only  names  that  had  become  known  through- 
out the  world  as  representatives  of  British  Labor,  two  of  the 
three — Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Philip  Snowden — being 
names  that  had  long  carried  a  halo  of  democratic  romance. 
My  business  in  this  article  is  not  to  describe  the 
tragedy  of  the  Labor  Cabinet  in  August,  the  weaving 
of  the  Tory  spells  around  Mr.  MacDonald  in  September, 
or  the  smashing  of  the  Labor  Party  in  October.  But  I 
could  hardly  set  out  upon  the  task  of  discussing  the  social 
character  and  results  of  the  election,  and  the  outlook  for 
1932  in  regard  to  the  national  social  services  of  England, 
without  a  few  preliminary  words  on  the  unexampled  political 
tempest,  which  "has  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  passed." 

The  onset  and  the  amazing  incidents  of  this  tempest  will, 
we  may  be  quite  sure,  remain  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
the  memory  of  all  those  English  men  and  women  whose 
active  work  in  politics  or  social  service  belongs  to  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  We  can  see  plainly 
enough  that  the  two  years  1929-31  mark  a  crucial  turn 
for  England ;  we  are  aware  that  Ramsay  MacDonald  is 
a  figure  of  destiny.  Some  four  years  ago  that  shrewd  analyst 
of  men  and  events,  H.  N.  Brailsford,  affirmed  that  Nature 
had  intended  Mr.  MacDonald  to  lead  the  Tory  Party. 
Everybody  can  see  now  that  his  break  with  Labor  at  the 
end  of  a  second  premiership  was  no  less  natural  than  Lloyd 
George's  break  with  Liberalism  at  the  end  of  the  War.  In 
politics  there  are  no  impossibles.  We  ought  all  to  under- 
stand by  this  time  that  there  need  be  no  surprises. 

Two  Notable  Periods 

IN  the  recent  parliamentary  history  of.  England  there  are 
two  periods  which  have  been  studied  with  keen  interest 
by  students  of  social  evolution  and  by  social  workers.    The 
first  is  the  period  between  1906  and  1914,  the  years  of  the 


Last  Liberal  Government  dominated  by  Asquith  and  Lloyd 
George.  The  second  is  the  spell  of  three  years,  divided  by 
a  longish  interval  of  Tory  rule,  comprising  the  short  terms 
of  office  by  the  two  MacDonald  Labor  Governments.  The 
former  was  a  period  of  astonishing  activity  in  social  legis- 
lation: a  series  of  measures  so  intelligently  worked  out, 
so  vigorously  pushed  through,  and  so  successful  in  operation 
that  they  stand  in  the  records  of  modern  democratic  systems 
alike  as  models  and  as  an  educative  stimulus. 

The  British  citizen  with  an  effective  memory  of  thirty 
years  may  remind  himself  that  at  the  dawn  of  the  present 
century  his  country  was,  in  the  matter  of  public  social  serv- 
ices, living  still  in  the  penumbra  of  mid-Victorian  laissez- 
faire.  The  English  worker  went  through  life  under  the 
three-fold  terror  of  enforced  idleness,  ill-health  and  an  in- 
digent old  age.  It  was  commonly  said,  and  fairly  proved, 
that  one  elderly  person  out  of  every  four  ended  his  days  at 
the  public  charge — in  poorhouse,  infirmary,  asylum,  or  jail. 

Less  than  a  decade  of  energetic  pressure  and  enlightened 
parliamentary  work  wrought  an  amazing  difference  in  the 
British  social  scene.  First,  the  shadow  was  removed  from 
the  worker's  old  age.  A  little  pension  was  granted,  as  the 
right  of  every  man  and  woman,  no  matter  what  their  con- 
dition, on  reaching  seventy  years.  (Later  legislation  has 
increased  the  amount  of  the  pension,  brought  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  insured  worker  at  sixty-five,  and  made  special 
provision  for  widows.) 

Following  old-age  pensions  the  Government  took  a  long 
step  forward  by  establishing,  in  1912,  the  system  of  national 
insurance  against  unemployment,  loss  of  health,  and  the 
special  needs  of  maternity.  The  act  by  which  this  great 
service  was  inaugurated,  as  I  need  hardly  point  out,  did 
not  impose  upon  England  that  fearsome  thing  the  dole. 
National  insurance  as  devised  and  built  up,  and  as  main- 
tained until  the  post-war  depression  undermined  the  struc- 
ture, embodied  a  genuine  method  of  contributory  in- 
surance, towards  which  the  employer,  the  worker  and  the 
state  all  made  strictly  regulated  contributions.  After  the 
first  difficult  years  the  system  worked  with  little  friction. 
The  employing  classes  learned  to  understand  its  advantages ; 
the  wage-earners  accepted  it ;  and  as  time  went  on  they  saw 
in  it — particularly  as  regards  medical  and  maternity  benefit 
— certain  invaluable  elements  of  what,  with  reasonable  good 
fortune,  might  be  developed  into  a  full  citizens'  charter  of 
public  service  and  collective  responsibility.  England,  in 
a  word,  had  rid  her  social  system  of  a  dark  stain  and  had 
given  to  the  millions  of  her  workers  a  relief  and  hope  to 
which  hitherto  they  had  been  strangers. 

In  the  meantime  the  corresponding  departments  of  local 
government  and  community  welfare  were  being  extended, 
improved  and  socially  aerated.  The  epoch  of  enlightened 
public  enterprise  was  justifying  itself,  was  bearing  the  social 
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fruit  which  its  inspirers  and  designers  had  foreseen.  And 
then,  very  nearly  ten  years  ago,  England  was  plunged  into 
the  deeps  of  industrial  and  commercial  depression  from 
which,  down  to  the  critical  second  year  of  the  second  Mac- 
Donald  Government,  she  had  shown  no  sign  of  being  able 
to  emerge. 

The  Crisis  of  Unemployment 

A  LEADING  Conservative  statesman  said  to  me  six 
months  ago  that  there  was  now  only  one  vital  ques- 
tion left  in  our  home  affairs — the  dole.  As  it  happened, 
and  as  the  whole  nation  learned  during  the  fall  election, 
my  eminent  acquaintance  was  mistaken.  But  it  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  until  the  approach  of  the  national  financial 
crisis  of  the  summer,  the  dole,  its  politics,  its  abuses  and  its 
multiple  ramifications 
seemed  to  overshadow 
the  entire  field  of  our 
domestic  concerns.  The 
Labor  Government  was, 
of  necessity,  vitally  in- 
volved. Unemployment, 
said  the  Government 
minister  of  education, 
H.  H.  Lees-Smith, 
brings  down  every  gov- 
ernment in  the  end.  But 
was  there  any  reason 
why  unemployment,  and 
the  finances  entangled 
with  it,  should  bring 
down  the  MacDonald 
Labor  Cabinet  in  the 
crisis  of  August  1931? 
Let  us  see. 

Looking  back  to  the 
conditions  of  1929,  when 
the  Government  came 
in,  we  can  see  that  the  chances  of  the  Labor  ministers  making 
good  and  escaping  a  dire  judgment  were  almost  non-existent. 
They  took  hold  of  the  reins  in  June.  The  first  stock- 
exchange  collapse  came  in  October.  The  winter  of  1929-30 
preluded  the  terrible  stage  of  depression  which  was  to  be 
marked  by  a  total  of  2,800,000  registered  unemployed  by 
the  time  of  MacDonald's  split  with  his  colleagues  at  the 
end  of  last  summer. 

Now,  on  the  basis  of  these  events  and  the  statistics  which 
illustrate  them,  the  Labor  Government  had  an  adequate 
and,  so  far  as  it  went,  an  unanswerable  defense.  They  were 
not  responsible — in  no  sense  was  Britain  or  its  government 
responsible — for  the  crashes  in  New  York  and  the  con- 
sequent American  slump,  for  the  ruinous  drop  in  world 
prices,  the  silver  crisis,  the  disasters  of  Brazil  and  Australia, 
the  merciless  tariffs  all  over  the  world  and  the  other  con- 
comitants of  a  universal  calamity.  And  if  it  were  said 
that,  in  presence  of  a  mounting  total  of  unemployment,  the 
Government  was  doing  little  to  justify  the  election  claim 
that  the  Labor  Party  alone  possessed  a  remedy  for  the 
scourge,  the  rebuttal  might  fairly  have  been  that  their 
opponents,  in  four  years  of  far  less  difficulty,  had  done  al- 
most nothing  at  all. 

There  was,  it  was  true,  one  particular  argument  which 
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Mr.  MacDonald  and  his  colleagues  might  have  used  in  turn- 
ing the  attack  of  the  Conservatives  with  reference  to  the 
unemployment  figures,  but  that  was  a  weapon  which  they 
could  not  use — namely,  the  well  known  opinions  and  the 
rigid  temper  of  their  own  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Philip 
Snowden  (now  Viscount  Snowden)  was  chancellor  in  the 
first  Labor  Cabinet  and  as  a  matter  of  course  was  given  the 
same  office  in  the  second.  Whether  he  had  during  the  five- 
year  interval  undergone  a  complete  mental  change,  or 
whether  at  any  time  after  the  War  he  found  himself  able 
to  agree  with  the  Labor  Party  programs — with  the  proposals, 
for  example,  of  "Labor  and  the  Nation"  which  he  latterly 
held  up  to  scorn — one  cannot  tell.  At  any  rate  it  was  known 
within  a  few  months  of  Labor's  return  to  office  that  Mr. 
Snowden  was  antagonistic  to  schemes  of  government  de- 
velopment and  to  the 
laying  out  of  public 
funds  upon  constructive 
work  for  the  unem- 
ployed. In  one  of  his 
last  speeches  in  the  Com- 
mons he  had  asserted, 
with  withering  con- 
tempt, that  the  program 
of  "Labor  and  the  Na- 
tion" would  cost  the 
equivalent  of  five  million 
dollars.  But  it  has  been 
recalled  that  not  much 
more  than  a  year  before 
resuming  office  he  had 
accepted,  as  a  tolerable 
estimate,  the  figure  of  one 
billion  dollars  and  had 
intimated  that  he  could 
without  difficulty  see  the 
ways  by  which  that 
money  could  be  found. 


The  Crisis  of  the  Dole 

THE  plain  fact  is  that  the  Labor  Government  in  1930 
could  have  done  nothing  original  or  adventurous  for 
trie  reduction  of  unemployment,  even  if  Mr.  MacDonald 
(preoccupied  as  he  was  with  India,  Europe  and  disarma- 
ment) had  been  inclined  for  such  adventure.  Parliament 
was  against  it,  the  gloom  of  financial  crisis  was  deepening 
and,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Snowden  was  implacable.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  there  was  disclosed  the  full  shape  of  a  new 
menace,  connected  with  the  insolvency  of  the  National  In- 
surance Fund.  Under  the  prolonged  strain  of  the  hard 
times,  with  over  two  and  one  half  million  people  on  the 
unemployed  register,  the  contributory  system  had  broken 
down.  The  fund  was  kept  going  on  loans;  and  by  the 
beginning  of  1931  it  was  realized  that  the  peril  of  an  in- 
solvent national  fund  had  to  be  faced. 

Mr.  Snowden  in  February  warned  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  a  speech  described  as  the  most  serious  utterance 
that  had  ever  come  from  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Yielding  to  pressure  from  the  Liberals  the  Government 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  economy  and  the  abuses 
of  the  dole,  and  it  was  the  first  report  of  that  Committee 
which,  at  midsummer,  compelled  the  Labor  Government  to 
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devise  a  scheme  of  administrative  economies  and  to  attack 
the  anomalies  and  abuses  of  "transitional  benefit" — that  is, 
the  benefit  paid  to  workless  people  who  have  exhausted  their 
claims  under  the  contributory  system  and  are  given  the  ad- 
vantage of  temporary  or  emergency  provision. 

The  Dole  and  the  Pound 

I  PAUSE  here  for  a  word  on  one  aspect  of  the  election 
campaign,  as  influenced  by  the  dole,  which  is  of  unde- 
niable interest.  Working-class  voters  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  harassed  and  puzzled  by  the  whole  business.  The 
Labor  Government  in  its  last  months  of  office  was  com- 
pelled to  make  economies  and  to  deal  with  abuses  and 
evasions.  And  when  the  Labor  Cabinet  was  on  the  point 
of  going  out,  the  country  learned  that  Arthur  Henderson 
and  his  colleagues,  who  had  refused  to  go  along  with  Mac- 
Donald  and  Snowden,  had  consented  in  cabinet  discussions 
to  some 'nine  tenths  of  the  drastic  measures  proposed.  The 
Labor  Party  in  the  election  stood  for  maintaining  working- 
class  standards  and  the  restoration  as  soon  as  possible  of 
the  former  level  of  unemployment  benefit.  Mr.  MacDonald 
and  the  National  Government  contended  that  they  had 
acted  for  the  upholding  of  a  minimum  standard,  had  pre- 
vented a  flight  from  the  pound,  and  in  doing  so  had  pro- 
tected the  credit  of  Britain  and  saved  alike  the  people's 
savings,  their  pensions  and  the  benefit  for  the  unemployed. 
The  Bishop  of  London  declared  that  if  the  National  Gov- 
ernment were  defeated  the  pound  sterling  would  be  down 
to  a  penny.  Mr.  Snowden  said  that  but  for  the  decisions 
of  August  and  the  sudden  action  of  MacDonald  and  him- 
self, there  would  have  been  no  money  in  the  treasury  to 
pay  pensions  or  the  dole.  That  appeal  did  it.  The  words 
of  these  leaders  were  believed.  The  workers,  in  jobs  and 
out  of  them,  did  not  trust  Arthur  Henderson  and  his  asso- 
ciates. They  did  believe  those  who  spoke  for  the  National 
Government — with  the  backing  of  tfte  great  interests  which 
had  combined  to  bring  the  Labor  Government  down. 

There  is  one  other  important  point  to  be  noted  here.  The 
workers  of  Britain  today  include  a  relatively  large  number 
who  hold  some  small  amount  of  property,  usually  in  the 
shape  of  homes,  savings-bank  deposits  or  shares  in  building 
societies  and  kindred  associations.  Since  the  War  we  have 
encouraged  the  growth  of  a  class  of  small-property  owners, 
who  are  made  cautious  thereby,  have  attained  something  of 
the  petit-bourgeois  consciousness,  and  in  this  recent  election, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  took  very  seriously  the  reiterated 
warnings  from  on  high  as  to  the  deadly  peril  in  which  the 
nation  stood.  Indeed,  among  our  humblest  people  we  may 
have,  as  some  politicians  argue,  a  larger  number  of  the  Haves 
than  of  the  Have-nots;  and  they,  especially  the  women, 
rushed  to  the  polls  in  defense  of  their  nest-eggs.  And  who, 
in  a  world  such  as  the  one  we  now  inhabit,  can  wonder 
at  their  doing  so? 

Always  Changing 

IT  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
Labor  Government  was  accused  of  dangerously  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  of  national  insurance  and  of  refusing,  even 
when  legislating  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  to  face  up  to  the 
consequences  of  its  policy.  Certainly  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  dole  were  in  some  respects  made  easier.  Far  too 
many  married  women  who  had  given  up  working  had  con- 


trived to  remain  on  the  register.  Margaret  Bondfield  as 
minister  of  labor  was  practically  compelled  to  make  con- 
cessions to  the  Labor  members  in  the  House  when  it  came 
to  fixing  the  revised  rules  as  to  certain  classes  of  applicants 
for  benefit.  But  it  should  be  noted  that,  when  the  fullest 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  irregularities,  the  actual 
difficulties  of  the  insurance  scheme,  always  being  modified, 
are  largely  due  to  the  continually  changing  character  of  the 
working  community.  Here,  for  example,  are  a  few  sig- 
nificant details  brought  out  in  the  annual  survey  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labor. 

In  the  summer  of  1931  the  total  number  of  workers  regis- 
tered under  the  national  insurance  scheme  was  about  twelve 
and  three  quarter  millions,  or  say,  20  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  1928  the  total  had  been  11,880,000.  This  looks 
like  a  considerable  addition  in  an  almost  stationary  national 
community,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  kinds  of  influences 
are  at  work  to  change  that  community  on  its  various  sides. 
There  has  been  less  emigration.  There  is  now  none  at  all; 
indeed,  more  people  are  returning  from  Canada,  Australia 
and  other  British  dominions  than  are  going  out,  and  we  all 
know  how  firmly  the  doors  into  the  United  States  are  closed. 
Again,  very  few  insured  persons  in  England  get  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  insured  workers  into  the  class  of  -small  business 
people,  while  reductions  of  pay  among  the  salaried  workers 
have  increased  the  numbers  of  those  re-entering  insurance 
through  falling  below  the  limit  of  exemption. 

.  T~l  VEN  more  interesting  are  some  of  the  points  brought  out 
\\  in  the  annual  survey  as  to  the  changes  going  on  all  the 
time  in  the  industrial  conditions  of  England.  A  trade  such  as 
that  of  artificial  silk  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  numbers 
employed,  after  a  period  of  rapid  expansion.  An  industry 
such  as  constructional  engineering  finds  employment  for 
many  men  coming  out  of  the  depressed  heavy  industries — 
coal-mining,  iron  and  steel,  shipbuilding  and  the  rest,  while 
the  unemployed  are  increased  from  year  to  year  through 
the  shrinkage  of  trades  adversely  affected  by  changes  in 
fashion,  by  new  inventions,  and  labor-saving  machinery. 

The  last-mentioned  category  is  destined  to  expand.  Eng- 
land has  been  backward  in  labor-saving,  especially  in  the 
household;  our  people  may,  quite  probably,  soon  begin  to 
show  signs  of  a  change  of  national  habit  in  this  regard. 
Not  even  a  growing  and  increasingly  intolerable  difficulty 
over  domestic  service  had  been  effective  hitherto  in  forcing 
the  average  Englishwoman  to  attack  the  problem  of  house- 
hold management.  She  remains  on  the  whole  of  the  same 
opinion  as  her  Puritan  grandmothers.  That  is  to  say,  she 
believes  that  the  acceptance  and  continuance  of  the  curse 
of  Eve  is  in  some  way  good  for  her  character,  and  necessary 
for  the  upholding  of  British  womanhood!  But  even  here 
she  is  beginning  to  respond  to  modern  influences.  Ten  more 
years  of  women  in  gainful  occupations,  with  an  ever  lessen- 
ing burden  of  children,  will  lead  the  Englishwoman  towards 
a  knowledge  of  the  domestic  conquests  achieved  by  her 
sisters  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  when  that  hap- 
pens there  will  be  many  more  changes  in  the  texture  of  the 
adult  community  of  workers,  all  presumably  to  be  among  the 
insured.  Note  further  the  enlarging  evidence  of  a  very 
important  geographical  drift  of  population,  from  north  to 
south.  During  the  past  four  (Continued  on  page  395) 
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WITHIN    the   past   few   months  the   issue   of 
revision    of    the    treaties    which    closed    the 
World   War   has  been   moved    from   purely 
theoretical    realms    to    become    a    practical, 
perhaps  even  an  urgent,  matter.    Many  de- 
velopments  have   been   contributing   to   this 
changing  attitude.    Some  are  merely  political  reflections  of 
the  underlying  distortions  which    render  the  physical   and 
mental  peace  of  the  world  precarious  today.    In  this  cate- 
gory may  be  placed  the  disquieting  accretion  of  power  by 
the  German  Fascist  movement  or  the  actions  of  the  Japanese 
military  caste  in  furtherance  of  the  thesis  that  if  it  can  be 
given   a   treaty  sanction,    no   matter  how   that   treaty   was 
imposed,    any  act  of  aggression   against   another  people   is 
justifiable. 

Other  recent  developments  which  have  been  casting  gen- 
eral doubt  on  the  permanence  of  outworn  treaties  are  more 
fundamental  in  character.  It  is  now  apparent  to  almost 
everybody  that  Germany,  in  the  condition  to  which  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  has  reduced  her,  is  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  her  scheduled  reparations  payments.  We  begin 
to  realize  that  even  if  the 
necessary  funds  can  be 
raised  within  the  Reich 
the  transfer  problem  will 
remain  insuperable.  And 
on  the  French  reply  that 
in  this  case  the  political 
debt  must  take  precedence 
over  Germany's  heavy 
commercial  obligations, 
our  stock  market  drops  to 
levels  unplumbed  for  half 
a  century.  That  is  be- 
cause we  fear  that  if  the 
terms  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  its  by-prod- 
ucts are  rigidly  main- 
tained, Germany  will  sink 
into  political  and  eco- 
nomic chaos,  in  a  manner 
perhaps  temporarily  ad- 
vantageous to  French  Na- 
tionalism but  certainly 
disastrous  to  the  world  as 
an  economic  unit. 

Another  aspect  of  the 
same  situation  is  found  in 
the  argument,  resolutely 
and  discouragingly  af- 
firmed on  the  very  eve  of 
the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence, that  national  se- 
curity is  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  reduction  of  na- 


tional armaments.  So  firmly  is  this  argument  maintained 
that  those  who  use  it  seem  to  have  no  glimmering  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  mad  wastage  in  unproductive  military 
expenditure  is  jeopardizing  our  whole  economic  system  with- 
out which  "national  security"  would  be  an  empty  phrase. 

SUCH  considerations  generally  stand  out  more  clearly 
when  they  are  reduced  to  concrete  examples.  As  I  write 
my  home  city  of  Baltimore,  with  indifferent  success,  is 
struggling  to  raise  a  community  fund  of  something  over 
two  million  dollars  in  order  to  provide  a  minimum  of  relief 
for  its  unemployed  this  winter.  Yet  this  same  city,  whether 
the  calculation  is  based  on  the  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion contained  within  its  limits  or  on  the  proportion  of 
federal  income  tax  paid  by  its  inhabitants,  is  to  be  mulcted 
for  more  than  double  the  community-fund  objective  as  its 
share  of  the  current  expenses  of  our  military  establishment. 
Presumably  the  unemployed  Baltimorean,  like  his  fellows 
in  all  our  other  cities,  is  duly  grateful  for  the  security 
provided  by  the  battleships  protecting  his  home,  on  which 
the  mortgage  will  shortly  be  foreclosed.  On  Thanksgiving 

Day,  it  may  be  further 
noted,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  an- 
nounced that  $45,694,387 
had  been  raised  through- 
out the  country  for  the 
emergency  relief  of  the 
needy  and  unemployed. 
Two  days  later  was  made 
public  the  annual  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  estimating  that  this 
service  alone  will  spend 
$386,000,00  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  We 
can  turn  the  tap  on  full, 
but  water  won't  run 
when  it  is  wasting  into 
the  gutters  from  the  main. 
The  cream  of  the  jest, 
for  those  with  an  ironic 
turn  of  mind,  is  that  we 
live  in  an  age  in  which 
the  capitalistic  and  the 
nationalistic  philosophies 
of  life  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing mutually  incompati- 
ble, so  that  one  of  them 
can  be  safeguarded  only 
at  the  expense  of  th"e 
other.  None  can  doubt, 
pn  the  one  hand,  that  our 
economic  system  has  with- 
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THE  LOOPHOLES  LEFT  AT  VERSAILLES 


There  are  all  but  forgotten  articles  in 
the  Versailles  Treaties  which  provide  a 
mechanism  whereby  present  intolerable 
conditions  may  be  peacefully  altered — this 
is  Mr.  Morley's  arresting  contention.  The 
results  of  three  years  residence  and  research 
at  Geneva  are  crystallized  in  his  forthcom- 
ing book,  The  Constitutional  Development 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Brookings  Institution.  In  the 
course  of  this  research  Mr.  Morley  dug  up 
this  interesting  data  on  articles  10  and  19 
of  I'he  League  Covenant  which  have  a  very 
direct  bearing  on  the  treaty  revision  issue 
as  it  confronts  a  troubled  world. 


in  the  past  few  decades  become  thoroughly  international  in 
character,  with  its  health  dependent  upon  an  uninterrupted 
world-wide  flow  through  the  arteries  of  commercial  and 
financial  exchange.  It  is  equally  clear  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  various  aspects  of  unbridled  nationalism- — em- 
bargoes, tariffs,  armies,  navies — are  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  impediments  to  the  arterial  flow  of  the  life-blood 
of  capitalism.  As  a  result  of  this  it  follows  that  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  capitalism  at  the  present  time  are  not 
the  Communists  or  other  openly  revolutionary  groups,  but 
the  super-patriots  in  every  country.  It  is  these  gentlemen 
(and  ladies)  who  with  really  outstanding  success  are  work- 
ing for  that  "national  security"  which  in  each  case  can 
only  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  neighbors  in  the  world 
community,  and  therefore  with  the  result  of  international 
economic  insecurity.  The  fact  that  the  thorough  loo-per- 
cent  patriot  is  always  fervent  in  his  lip  service  to  the  "exist- 
ing order"  is  not  without  humor,  to  those  who  can  watch 
the  decay  of  a  civilization  with  equanimity. 

The  terms  enforced  on  the  Central  Powers  by  the  treaties 
which  terminated  the  World  War  were  without  exception 
based  on  purely  nationalistic  considerations  and  for  that 
reason  alone  cannot  be  regarded  as  enduring  by  a  world 
in  which  political  disregard  of  economic  principles  is  doing 
so  much  injury.  If  other  evidence  of  the  absurdity  of  re- 
garding these  treaties  as  sacrosanct  were  lacking  it  would 
be  provided  by  the  beneficial  results,  for  Greece  as  well  as 
for  Turkey,  and  indeed  for  the  Balkan  area  in  general, 
which  have  resulted  from  the  overthrow  of  one  of  these 
treaties — that  of  Sevres.  Amid  the  mass  of  evidence  which 
might  be  cited  in  favor  of  a  thoughtful  treaty  revision,  at 
no  distant  date,  one  may  single  out  the  present  French 
mania  for  "security."  By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  Germany 
has  been  disarmed,  dismembered  and  brought  to  the  brink 
of  complete  ruin.  Yet  France  could  not  consider  herself 
more  insecure  if  she  were  confronted  by  a  strong,  prosperous 
and  unfettered  Reich.  That  being  so,  why  not  treaty  re- 
vision to  restore  a  German  prosperity  which  would  mean 
so  much  not  merely  to  the  stability  of  Europe  but  to  that 
of  the  entire  world? 

In  spite  of  the  Turkish  example  it  goes  without  saying 
that  treaty  revision,  however  urgently  required,  should  not 
be  brought  about  through  the  agency  of  physical  force.  The 


treaties  which  closed  the  World  War  fortunately  contain 
in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  a  mechanism 
whereby  present  intolerable  conditions  may  be  peacefully 
altered  according  to  the  best  judgment  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  world  community.  Such  procedure  is  indeed 
implicit  in  various  articles  of  the  Covenant. 

By  article  2O  the  members  of  the  League  agreed  that 
"this  Covenant  is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  obligations  or 
understandings  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  thereof,"  a  pledge  which  makes  determination  of 
Japan's  treaty  rights  in  Manchuria  a  proper  subject  for 
international  rather  than  bilateral  consideration.  In  article 
22,  as  another  example,  there  is  nothing  which  would  pre- 
vent Germany  being  given  a  mandate  over  one  or  all  of  her 
former  colonies,  a  conciliatory  step  which  the  inflated  and 
unwieldy  empire  of  Great  Britain  could  well  afford  to 
sponsor.  But  beyond  the  implicit  possibilities  of  treaty  re- 
vision under  the  League  Covenant  there  is  the  explicit  pro- 
vision of  article  19,  which  says: 

The  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsidera- 
tion by  members  of  the  League  of  treaties  which  have  become 
inapplicable  and  the  consideration  of  international  conditions 
whose  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

THE  history  of  this  article  in  the  evolution  of  the  League 
Covenant  is  both  interesting  and  important.  Modifica- 
tion of  treaties,  particularly  their  territorial  clauses,  was 
recognized  as  an  appropriate  function  for  the  League  of 
Nations  in  the  first  American  draft  Covenant,  that  written 
by  Colonel  House  at  the  request  of  President  Wilson  in 
July  1918.  Article  20  of  the  House  draft,  which  was 
substantially  followed  by  President  Wilson  in  the  draft 
Covenants  which  he  prepared  both  before  and  during  the 
Peace  Conference,  read  as  follows: 

The  Contracting  Powers  unite  in  several  guarantees  to  each 
other  of  their  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence, 
subject,  however,  to  such  territorial  modifications,  if  any,  as 
may  become  necessary  in  the  future  by  reason  of  changes  in 
present  racial  conditions  and  aspirations,  pursuant  to  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination,  and  as  shall  also  be  regarded  by 
three  fourths  of  the  delegates  as  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
welfare  of  the  peoples  concerned;  recognizing  also  that  all 
territorial  changes  involve  equitable  compensation  and  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  and  interest  to 
questions  of  boundary. 

The  most  notable  part  of  this  roughly-phrased  provision 
was  the  way  it  united,  as  parts  of  a  single  whole,  the  two 
principles  of  treaty  guarantee  (Continued  on  page  400) 
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Down  to  the  Poppies 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


*T  last  we  are  down  to  brass  tacks,  in  respect 
of  "opium."  Meaning  by  that  the  whole 
subject  of  the  international  traffic  in  habit- 
forming  narcotic  drugs,  in  their  use  (as  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  of  our  beloved  Con- 
stitution naively  expresses  it)  "for  beverage 
purposes."  That  is,  as  distinguished  from  the  legitimate 
uses  of  medicine,  "and  science,"  whatever  that  may  mean; 
the  expression  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Also,  ex- 
clusive of  alcohol,  itself  a  habit-forming  narcotic  drug  which 
may  or  may  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  case ;  any- 
how, for  practical  purposes  it  constitutes  a  subject  by  itself. 
We  have  cleared  the  decks  for  action,  if  and  when  any- 
body wants  to  act,  on  the  subject  of  manufactured  "dope" 
of  all  kinds,  the  prodigious  over-production  thereof  and  the 
virtually  uncontrolled  illicit  traffic  therein  which  both  sup- 
plies and  tragically  aggravates  world-wide  addiction.  Last 
summer's  international  opium  conference  at  Geneva  left  no 
serious  ambiguity  as  to  what  is  called  for  on  the  part  of 
any  nation,  and  of  the  nations  together,  in  order  to  curtail 
the  production  of  the  high-power  derivatives,  to  control  the 
international  traffic,  to  limit  to  proper  uses  not  only  the 
alkaloids  of  opium  and  the  coca-leaf  but  any  and  all  other 
kinds  of  substances  which  are  now  or  in  the  future  may 
prove  to  be  actual  or  potential  means  of  addiction,  directly 
or  by  any  means  of  transmutation.  Including  even  codeine 
which,  hitherto  masquerading  as  "non-habit-forming,"  has 
at  last  been  unmasked  and  definitely  classified  as  dubious 
in  itself  and  unquestionably  susceptible  to  transformation 
into  drugs  of  addiction.  So  far  as  words  and  implied  pledges 
are  concerned,  hardly  another  syllable  is  necessary  to 
authorize,  indeed  to  command  as  a  duty  of  every  well- 
meaning  nation,  effective  measures  of  control. 

TO  be  sure,  without  this  Geneva  convention  of  July  13, 
1931  or  even  that  of  1925  which  it  amplifies,  strengthens 
and  is  designed  more  or  less  to  supplant,  on  the  basis  and 
with  the  authority  and  incentive  of  the  original  Hague 
Opium  Convention  of  1912,  nations  really  intent  upon 
stifling  the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics  could  have  done,  singly 
and  together,  by  internal  legislation  honestly  enforced 
and  by  cooperating  action,  everything  called  for  by  the 
new  convention.  There  exists  no  international  power  to 
compel  any  of  them  to  do  an  ounce  more  than  it  pleases 
to  do,  in  this  or  any  other  matter.  Nevertheless  last  sum- 
mer's conference  stripped  hypocrisy  in  this  business  of  its 
last  fig-leaf.  Hereafter,  every  nation  must  stand  forth, 
naked  to  the  world's  gaze.  Each  must  "fish,  cut  bait  or 
get  overboard."  None  can  pretend  ignorance  of  either  the 
essentials  of  the  question  or  of  the  steps  which  it  is  called 
upon  to  take.  Standards  have  been  set  up  in  terms  beyond 
honest  misunderstanding  and  machinery  has  been  provided 
for  cooperative  action.  The  Geneva  conference  of  1931 


did  more,  much  more,  than  the  most  optimistic  could  have 
thought  possible. 

Because  its  conclusion,  in  mid-July  after  some  eight  weeks 
of  labor,  came  in  the  midst  of  international  preoccupations 
of  vastly  more  general  interest — the  Hoover  debt-mora- 
torium for  example — its  accomplishments  received  compara- 
tively little  publicity.  It  has  not  been  generally  realized 
that  at  last  the  backing  and  filling,  the  controversy  over 
schemes  and  ways  of  describing  them,  the  wording  of 
prohibitions  and  definitions,  is  over  for  good  and  all.  Out 
of  the  welter  of  debate  has  come  a  document  which  awaits 
only  honest  fulfilment.  And  the  subject  of  narcotic  control, 
so  far  as  documentary  expression  is  concerned,  is  back  at 
last  to  the  inevitable  ultimate — to  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  raw  materials.  We  face  now  the  larger 
and  much  more  difficult  matter  of  "pulling  up  the  poppies." 
It  had  to  come  sooner  or  later;  it  has  come  much  sooner 
than  I,  for  one,  ever  dared  to  expect. 

SPACE  is  not  available  here  for  a  detailed  description 
of  the  new  convention;  it  would  have  to  be  technical 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  average  reader.  It  will  suffice  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  high-spots  and  so  indicate  the  main 
features  of  a  very  real  and  important  accomplishment. 

The  conference  adopted  neither  of  the  two  projects  whose 
conflict  of  theory  has  engrossed  discussion  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years;  namely,  the  so-called  "quota  system," 
and  the  "scheme  of  stipulated  supply."  The  "quota  system" 
(calculated  to  create  a  "closed  market"  by  apportioning 
production  among  the  manufacturing  countries  within  a 
fixed  total  to  be  determined  through  official  estimates  of  the 
nations'  respective  needs)  would  be  perhaps  the  ideal  method 
if  it  could  be  adopted  and  lived  up  to.  But  it  was  a  still- 
birth; at  no  time  was  its  adoption  conceivable — the  manu- 
facturing countries  could  not  trust  each  other,  nor  agree 
about  the  quotas.  Its  advocates  fought  for  it  to  the  last 
ditch,  and  much  time  and  energy  was  consumed  in  killing  it 
— or  rather  in  registering  the  fact  that  it  never  was  alive. 
The  other  plan,  providing  for  estimates,  advertisement  for 
bids,  and  announcement  in  advance  of  the  sources  from  which 
supplies  would  be  purchased  (leaving  it  obvious  that  any 
further  manufacture  must  be  for  illicit  traffic)  failed  of 
adoption  but  clearly  conditioned  the  outcome.  The  con- 
vention adopted  includes  the  essential  feature  of  advance 
estimates  and  provides  for  machinery  (under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  of  Nations)  for  collating  the  estimates  and 
exposing  departure  from  those  estimates  either  by  over- 
manufacturing  or  by  hoarding.  Stocks  must  be  used  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  estimate,  or  charged  against  the 
next  one. 

Two  main  principles  stand  forth :  First  that  of  the  esti- 
mates, furnished  by  the  countries  themselves  or  set  up  for 
them  by  the  supervising  authority,  by  August  I  of  the  year 
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prior  to  that  to  which  they  relate.  Second,  that  export  or- 
ders must  be  accompanied  by  checkable  import  and  export 
certificates.  Corollary  is  the  fact  that  manufacturing  coun- 
tries' domestic  requirements  must  be  within  the  limits  of 
their  declared  estimates.  Here  is  the  nub  of  the  whole 
matter.  If  lived  up  to — and  of  course  that  phrase  repre- 
sents the  core  of  the  problem- — it  would  mean  that  no  more 
of  these  drugs  would  be  manufactured  than  are  required 
for  the  world's  legitimate  needs.  What  are  those?  Well,  a 
useful  though  academic  because  non-binding  statement  in  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Convention  sets  up  for  the  first  time  figures 
intended  to  represent  the  normal  legitimate  annual  need, 
to  which  manufacture  ought  to  be  limited — nine  tons  of 
morphine  (representing  less  than  one  hundred  tons  of 
raw  opium),  two  tons  of  heroin  and  five  tons  of  cocaine. 
Sing  that  to  yourself  against  the  fact  of  seizures  of  a  ton 
in  a  single  illicit  shipment!  Against  the  1925  estimate  by 
the  British  delegation  at  the  Geneva  conference  of  a  world 
production  of  raw  opium  of  not  less  than  four  thousand  tons. 
The  achievements  of  the  conference  are  admirably  summed 
up  by  A.  E.  Blanco,  head  of  the  Anti-Opium  Information 
Bureau  of  Geneva — to  whose  vigilance  and  irrepressible 
activities  great  credit  is  due — in  a  communique  of  the 
Bureau  issued  after  the  adjournment,  saying  among  other 
things : 

For  the  first  time  a  convention  dealing  with  opium  deriva- 
tives states  that  there  shall  not  be  manufactured  in  any  country 
or  territory  a  quantity  of  any  of  the  drugs  greater  than  the 
total  of 

(a)  the  quantity  required  within  the  limits  of  the  estimates 
for  that  country  or  territory  for  that  year  for  use  as  such  for 
its  medical  and  scientific  needs  .  .  . 

('b)  the  quantity  required  within  the  estimates  ...  for  that 
year  for  conversion  [into  other  substances]  whether  for  domes- 
tic consumption  or  for  export; 

(c)  such  quantity  as  may  be  required  ...  for  the  execution 
of  orders  for  export  .  .  . 

(d)  the  quantity,  if  any,  required  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining   the   reserve   stocks   at   the   level   specified   in   the 
estimates  for  that  year; 

(e)  the  quantity,  if  any,  required  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  government  stocks  at  the  level  specified  in  the  esti- 
mates for  that  year. 

No  longer  may  crude  morphine  and  crude  cocaine  escape 
notice,  and  the  attempt  made  to  omit  mention  of  raw  opium 
from  the  convention  did  not  succeed. 

Drugs  must  be  used  within  the  period  to  which  the  estimate 
applies;  excess  stocks  must  be  taken  over  by  the  government. 

No  longer  may  new  drugs  be  placed  on  the  market  and  poison 
the  world  pending  the  putting  into  motion  of  a  slow  mechanism; 
heretofore,  by  the  time  a  drug  was  proclaimed  to  be  habit- 
forming,  it  very  often  no  longer  existed  but  was  replaced 
by  another  drug,  concerning  which  the  slow-motion  machine 
had  to  start  all  over  again.  .  .  .  Even  when  new  drugs  are 
found  to  be  of  medical  use,  it  must  be  proved  that  they  are  not 
habit-forming  -before  they  are  allowed  to  be  freely  sold. 

For  the  first  time  a  convention  stipulates  what  is  to  be  done 
with  confiscated  manufactured  narcotics.  .  .  .  Whether  de- 
stroyed or  converted,  they  must  be  accounted  for. 

Governments  can  no  longer  say  that  they  do  not  know  how 
to  limit/  That  is  the  advance,  the  great  advance. 

There  are  serious  weaknesses,  which  undoubtedly  will 
be  exhibited  in  practice  and  eventually  remedied  by  new 
conferences  as  the  world  becomes  increasingly  aware  of  the 
deadly  danger  of  this  business.  The  most  serious  is  inherent 
in  the  fact  that  the  world's  bona  fide  requirements  have 
not  been  ascertained ;  that  therefore  the  annual  output  of 
each  individual  factory  hardly  can  be  restricted.  Govern- 
ment stocks  can  be  of  any  amount,  at  the  discretion  of  each 


government.  There  are  not,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
there  could  be,  any  sanctions  or  penalties  against  nations 
failing  to  live  up  to  the  restrictions.  The  covering  of  con- 
fiscated drugs  is  very  loose;  it  is  left  possible,  as  Mr. 
Blanco  puts  it,  for  "Country  A  to  sell  confiscated  narcotics, 
manufactured  by  Country  B  for  the  illicit  traffic,  to  the 
detriment  of  Country  C,  whose  sales  of  raw  opium  to 
Country  A  will  be  correspondingly  reduced."  It  was  chiefly 
because  invariable  destruction  of  seized  narcotics  was  not 
required,  that  Turkey  and  Jugoslavia  refused  to  sign  the 
convention.  Still  lacking  is  any  control  over  production  of 
raw  material  in  countries  (such  as  the  aforesaid  Turkey 
and  Jugoslavia)  which  both  produce  raw  material  and 
manufacture  derivatives. 

THE  new  convention  has  been  signed  by  some  thirty- 
eight  countries  but  will  become  operative  only  when 
ratified  by  four  of  the  eight  principal  manufacturing  na- 
tions— France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Nether- 
lands, Switzerland,  Turkey  and  the  United  States — plus 
twenty-one  other  countries.  Furthermore,  the  protocol 
states  that  if  the  convention  is  not  thus  in  force  within  two 
years — that  is,  by  July  13,  1933 — the  government  of  every 
signatory  nation  is  pledged  to  be  represented  at  any  confer- 
ence called  by  the  League  of  Nations  to  consider  the 
situation. 

The  convention  should  come  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  forthwith  and  should  be  ratified  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Those  who  want  to  see  the  United  States  keep — 
or  if  you  please  regain — its  leadership  in  this  field  will  do 
well  to  express  to  their  representatives  in  the  Senate  their 
desire  that  ratification  shall  be  prompt.  The  State  Depart- 
ment announced  that  the  convention  "embodies  practically 
all  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  United  States." 
This  is  to  say  the  least  an  over-statement;  nevertheless 
it  virtually  commits  the  United  States  to  ratification  and 
the  gains  in  the  convention  are  so  notable  that  there  should 
be  no  delay.  There  would  be  indeed  some  eclat  in  our  being 
first  to  ratify.  Great  Britain  will  do  so,  but  must  first  have 
some  amendatory  legislation ;  therefore  the  door  is  open  for 
us.  There  is  nothing  in  this  convention  from  which  any 
honest  nation  need  dissent — they  even  gave  us,  an  un- 
expected gift  from  heaven,  the  definite  outlawing  from  the 
open  trade  of  the  devil-maker  heroin  (diacetylmorphine). 
Export  of  it  is  absolutely  prohibited  except  to  governments 
as  such,  and  they  are  made  directly  responsible  for  its  dis- 
tribution. There  is  no  room  for  politics  in  this  thing,  any 
more  than  in  fighting  a  world  epidemic  of  cholera  or  typhus. 
Let  us  lead  the  way  and  then  await  opportunity  to  participa- 
tion in  a  convention  even  better. 

THIS  reduction  of  "opium"  to  the  last  analysis  adds 
to  the  grim  significance  of  that  other  conference,  at 
Bangkok  in  Siam,  which  has  just  come  (November  27)  to 
its  inevitably  ignominious  and  futile  conclusion:  the  confer- 
ence on  opium  smoking  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  hardly  worth 
talking  about  on  its  own  merits,  for  several  persistent  and 
practically  insurmountable  reasons,  principal  among  them 
the  fact  that  nothing  could  come  of  it  because  those  chiefly 
concerned  didn't  want  anything  to  come  of  it. 

This  conference  should  have  been  held  two  years  ago; 
but  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  characteristically 
somnolent  upon  the  subject  failed  (Continued  on  page  397) 
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A  MAMMOTH  packing  box  and  carefully  stepping  feet 
came  walking  toward  me  on  well  trodden  zig-zag 
paths  among  the  loose  wreckage.  The  box  bounced  to  earth 
near  a  partly  open  cellar  wall.  A  man  quickly  set  to  work 
with  a  pick  to  dig-in  his  box. 

The  lot  at  first  glance  looked  empty  before  its  backdrop 
of  old  warehouses  and  distant,  misty  skyscrapers.  But  here 
and  there  thin  columns  of  smoke  rose  from  pipes  sticking 
through  the  uneven  ground.  I  had  to  watch  my  step  not 
to  walk  on  ground-level  roofs. 

The  old  buildings  had  been  razed  for  the  New  York 
Central's  new  freight  terminal,  which  will  face  the  North 
River  docks  on  West  Street  in  New  York  City.  The  rest 
of  the  site  of  three  blocks  is  already  under  construction. 
Proximity  to  wharves  and  a  large  construction  job  had 
brought  men  seeking  employment,  seasonal  or  occasional; 
but  many  failed  to  find  either.  Winter  was  approaching  in 
a  bad  year.  Here  was  need,  and  here  lay  old  cellars,  full  of 
loose  brick  and  odd  metal  work,  with  old  foundation  walls 
standing  and  now  and  then  stone  steps. 

In  this  setting  I  saw  the  drama  of  satisfying  basic  needs — 
food,  shelter,  clothing  and  companionship.  Over  a  hundred 
men  had  already  settled  in.  People  in  the  vicinity,  pals  on 
the  lot  or  dump  carts  en  route  to  the  disposal  barges  nearby 
had  helped  to  provide  a  vast  variety  of  the  makin's  of  home. 
Water  from  a  neighboring  filling  station,  old  tin  pans  and 
a  row  of  drays  at  the  back  of  the  lot  for  clothes  lines  made 
clean  clothes  possible. 

Abodes  differed,   indicating  length  of  intended  sojourn, 


past  experience  and  habits  of  living.  Here  was  just  a  box; 
its  inhabitant  cooked  on  the  stones  anywhere  around.  There 
a  neighboring  group  of  shacks,  set  about  a  corner  wall,  with 
outdoor  cooking  arrangements  well  laid  in  a  sort  of  court, 
suggested  tropical  or  southern  experience  where  cooking  is 
done  outside  as  a  regular  thing. 

"Do  you  see  that  highest  stack?  Well,  that's  the  palace 
of  the  lot.  A  reg'lar  artist  feller.  Been  overseas  too."  The 
"palace"  proved  a  most  efficient  place,  built  by  a  settler  with 
a  genius  for  adapting  everything  to  his  needs  and  for  creat' 
ing  the  comforts  of  home.  He  knew  how  to  build  an  inside 
stove  of  stones  with  a  stack  that  draws. 

Not  only  were  the  shacks  and  settle-ins  different,  but  the 
men  were  different:  some,  regular  hobos  pulling  out  when 
spirit  moves  or  weather  suggests,  others  settling  in  and  eager 
for  work,  some  just  settling. 

"There's  a  feller's  got  education.    Comes  from  Portugal." 

"Most  of  these  boys  wouldn't  work  if  they  had  the  chance. 
But  some  are  crazy  to  work.  Anything." 

"Myself,  I  was  raised  up-state.  No,  it's  not  far  to  go 
back,  but  I  can't  go  like  this  and  there  aren't  any  jobs." 

"What  will  we  do  when  it  snows?  Aw,  then  we'll  pull 
out  an  go  south." 

"Sure,  we're  building  snug.  We'll  stay  as  long  as  they 
let  us." 

One  banking  his  shack  with  regular  northern  preparedness 
for  winter  in  spite  of  a  scornful  neighbor,  showed  another 
angle  to  much  of  this  building  activity.  "Well,  I've  got  to 
be  doing  something  and  I've  nothing  else  to  do." 
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'The  palace  of  the  lot" 
and  the  builder 
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;'We'II  slay  as  long  as  they  let  us" 
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IT'S  a  good  race  to 
belong  to.  Larry 
Gould  led  five  men 
with  dog  sledges 
over  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  Ant- 
arctic ice  for  three  months  and 

they  all  came  home  well  and  happy  bringing  us  new  knowl- 
edge of  weather,  rocks  and  glaciers.  It  is  an  epic  of  the  con- 
quest of  cold.  Ernst  Hashagen  endured  the  terrors  of  sub- 
marine war  for  three  years  that  saw  178  German  U-boats 
destroyed  with  5132  men  lost,  yet  kept  sane  and  ends  his  grim 
saga  with  hopes  for  the  new  Germany.  Peace  needs  to  borrow 
that  courage  from  war.  Arthur  Rostron  rose  from  the  flying 
clipper  in  sail  to  command  the  Mauretania  and  Cunard  Fleet: 
he  loves  them  both  —  and  England  —  artd  still  holds  the  sailor's 
creed:  "There  is  a  Providence  that  shapes  our  ends." 

After  dinner  at  the  Explorers  Club,  men  tell  tales  of  cour- 
age, endurance,  life  and  death,  on  the  edges  of  the  earth.  Rank 
nor  race  nor  money  count  in  this  brotherhood,  but  only  the 
deed  done,  whether  the  goal  be  won  or  lost.  These  tales  are 
good  news,  bringing  us  knowledge  we  need  of  places  and  people 
and  heartening  evidence  that  men  can  still  look  square  in  the 
face  of  the  universe,  forgetting  self.  As  the  logs  drowse  into 
ash  under  the  lamp-light  these  are  good  books  to  read  in  this 
winter  of  1932. 


COLD,     by    Laurence    McKinley     Gould.      Brewer,     Warren    & 

Putnam.     274  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
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259  pp,    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
U-BOATS    WESTWARD!    by    Ernst    Hashagen.     Putnam,     247 
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TOLD    AT    THE    EXPLORERS    CLUB,    edited    by    Frederick 

A.  Blossom.     A.   and  C.  Boni.     425   pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid 


OLD,  by  Byrd's  second  in  command,  is  a  rare  record  of 
a  sensitive  spirit  confronting  frozen  Nature  through  the 
long  Arctic  day  and  night  to  unlock  her  secrets  because  man 
must  know  and  to  enjoy  her  beauty  because  it  is  her  woman's 
will.  The  airplane  trip  that  ended  when  the  plane  was  liter- 
ally blown  away  is  a  thrilling  drama;  the  picture  of  how  the 
men  passed  the  long  night  in  body  and  in  mind  under  the  snow 
at  Little  America  is  given  with  the  careful  yet  humorous  detail 
of  a  scientist;  and  the  log  of  the  1500-mile  walk  when  you  carry 
the  only  food  you  will  have,  sleep  in  a  bag  on  ice,  and  are  never 
warm  or  clean  or  well-fed,  is  pure  fascination.  This  is  the 
writing  of  a  man  of  science  who  is  fortunately  a  poet  so  we 
get  the  face  of  reality  in  detail  and  then  the  inner  meaning 
and  beauty.  The  polar  days  come  and  go  on  quiet  almost 
domestic  tread  with  their  little  duties,  mistakes,  loveliness, 
lessons  and  human  jars  all  magnified  by  the  environing  ice  and 
cold.  Rostron  was  magistrate  and  host  as  well  as  sailor; 
Hashagen  is  still  the  warrior  lamenting  that  his  incomparable 
weapon  did  not  win;  the  explorers  have  the  salt  of  a  yarn  on 


their  tongues.  But  Gould  is  the 
artist  of  the  bare  fact,  silhouetted 
against  emotion.  With  him  you 
mush  right  out  of  civilization  into 
the  elements. 

I  love  the  detail:  the  whisken 
that   marked   them   off   from   our 

shaven,  germ-proof  life;  the  phonograph  that  played  until 
sonatas  were  ruined ;  the  nickname,  "Simon  Legree,"  that  Gould 
won  because  he  had  to  roust  men  out  of  bed  into  the  cold 
even  as  you  and  I;  the  noisy  sleepers;  the  dogs  and  their  affairs 
of  the  heart;  the  oatmeal  they  ate  on  the  long  journey  and  the 
one  towel  each  carried;  the  fight  against  perspiration  that  is 
the  deadly  ally  of  pure  cold;  the  choice  of  W.  H.  Hudson's 
Green  Mansions  as  the  most  popular  book — a  kind  of  com- 
pensation? Then  the  Aurora,  ice-caves,  and  that  marvelous  field 
of  unknown  snow  flowers. 

There  is  a  kind  of  noble  simplicity  in  both  fact  and  style, 
perhaps  because  one  cannot  lie  when  July  averages  minus 
44-7  degrees.  The  chief  pain  of  the  sledgetrip  was  that  the 
faithful  dogs  had  to  be  killed  on  the  way  home  from  85 
South.  The  lesson  is  that  honesty  is  the  principal  virtue.  Cold 
is  not  vanquished  by  duplicity.  And  the  true  defense  against 
cold  and  ice  and  fretted  nerves  is  a  man's  inner  resources. 

UNDERNEATH  Rostron's  log  of  his  personal  fortunes  and 
his  memories  of  the  social  whirl  on  a  liner,  of  big  names, 
and  the  Americans  is  the  same  stern  moral.  The  liner  has  be- 
come a  migrant  city  equipped  with  an  infinity  of  mechanical 
gadgets,  linked  by  wireless  to  the  stock  market  and  the  news, 
and  her  captain  is  diplomat  as  well  as  mariner,  but  finally  his 
job  is  to  get  cargo  and  passengers  across  the  old  devil  sea. 
The  Mauretania  came  in  -five  trips  within  ten  minutes  of 
the  scheduled  hour,  yet  her  captain  stayed  once  eight  days  on 
the  bridge  with  only  ninety  minutes  break.  The  graphic  and 
intimate  story  of  the  Titanic  wreck  reveals  how  near  Death 
rides  on  the  deep.  The  days  the  author  spent  at  Gallipoli  and 
in  command  of  troop  and  hospital  ships  during  the  World 
War  were  spent  in  hide-and-seek  with  peril,  a  peril,  declares 
the  blunt  sailor,  due  in  considerable  part  to  bad  management, 
poor  organization  and  neglect  of  the  Merchant  Navy's  re- 
sources. Sir  Arthur  indulges  in  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
Tory  criticism  of  the  war-makers  and  the  peace-makers;  he 
even  tries  to  interpret  "the  Americans"  to  his  insular  brethren. 
The  tale  is  a  bit  stiff  with  gold-braid  and  the  pride  of  the 
self-made  man,  but  there  is  salt  in  it,  and  a  moving  nostalgia 
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for    the    old    romance    of    the    sailing-ship    outward    bound. 

WAR  by  U-boat  verges  ever  on  pure  neurosis.  To  endure 
the  silence,  the  dark,  the  vitiated  air,  the  sense  of  pon- 
derous waters  weighing  on  the  thin  shell,  and  the  threat  of  mines, 
chain-barriers,  depth-bombs,  demanded  an  unparalleled  will. 
Else  swiftly  one  slipped  into  the  madness  that  brings  shuddering 
futile  movement  and  babbling  words.  U-boat  men  (queer  name!) 
displayed  perhaps  the  most  disciplined  courage  the  human  race 
has  ever  shown — the  kind  we  shall  need  if  ever  we  launch  a 
rocket  on  a  trip  to  Mars.  It  is  good  to  have  Hashagen's 
cinematograph  of  these  terrors  and  this  courage  even  if  the 
end  sought  was  cruel  and  wanton  destruction.  We  may  yet 
need  such  iron  wills,  in  peace. 

The  note  of  Hashagen's  book  is  that  of  fear  and  combat:  his 
soul  endured  too  much  ever  to  become  impersonal  again.  But 
we  gain  much  objective  knowledge:  what  a  U-boat  and  under- 
sea life  were  like,  how  they  fought,  and  what  they  found  out 
about  danger  and  war.  There  is  even  humor  at  times  for 
after  all  they  played  a  kind  of  giant  game.  And  there  is  a 
kind  of  instructive  and  chastening  irony  in  comparing  the  view 
of  the  commodore  of  the  Cunard  Fleet,  who  was  the  fleeing 
prey,  with  that  of  the  commander  late  Imperial  German  Navy 
who  was  the  torpedo-tongued  viper.  Some  wisdom,  some 
charity  is  to  be  learned  from  comparing  two  views  of  one  Fate. 
Take  that  odd  English  ship,  the  Q-boat,  descended  not  from 
the  playing  fields  of  Eton,  but  from  the  theatricals  of  a  coun- 
try-house weekend.  It  was  disguised  as  a  tramp  steamer  and 
its  deck-crew  gave  up  like  poltroons;  they  even  had  a  "panic 
party"  that  swarmed  into  a  boat  and  surrendered  while  smoke- 
bombs  and  steam-jets  simulated  shell-hits.  So  the  U-boat  was 
lured  near  enough,  then  the  fake  ports  fell  and  hidden  guns 
rained  fire  on  the  Germans  .  .  .  who  deemed  it  poor  sports- 
manship. Yet  such  decoy  ships  got  fourteen  submarines  .  .  . 
and  how  English !  U-boat,  Q-boat,  camouflage,  thirty  million 
dollars  worth  of  nets  and  bombs,  zig-zags,  crash-dives,  mechan- 
ical ears — odd  uses,  messieurs,  for  the  courage  and  ingenuity  of 
this  race,  the  God  of  war  at  peek-a-boo. 

But  the  drama  of  the  U-boat  even  in  simple  entries  in 
Hashagen's  log  is  hushed,  oppressive,  soul-burdening.  Death 
shared  every  watch.  Man  is  an  air  and  sun  animal  and  taking 
a  little  capsule  of  gas  under  the  sea  is  a  denial  of  his  environ- 
ment. The  U-men  faced  triple  adversaries — the  Enemy,  Na- 
ture, and  the  Machine.  For  if  they  tilted  a  little  too  far,  acid 
from  the  battery  married  salt  water  to  loose  deadly  chlorine. 
They  could  never  be  certain  of  breathing.  The  English  dis- 
covered one  boat  with  the  crew  all  dead:  the  watch  had  left 
the  oxygen  turned  on  too  much.  Excess  of  the  life-giver  brought 
death  too.  This  book  is  a  theme  for  profound  meditation. 

THE  Explorers  offer  an  anthology  of  adventure  from  the 
Poles  to  the  Equator  for  science  and  exploration.  These 
are  modest  quiet  tales  without  ballyhoo,  by  such  leaders  as 
Chapman  Andrews,  "Bob"  Bartlett,  Lindbergh,  Dillon  Wal- 
lace, Sir  Hurbert  Wilkins,  literature  of  escape  in  both  senses. 
They  sought  knowledge,  not  risks,  and  second  Stefansson's 
maxim:  "Adventures  are  a  mark  of  incompetence."  He  dis- 
putes a  lot  of  our  folk-lore  and  shows  how  the  mind  can  defeat 
blizzards  in  the  Arctic  by  recalling  worse  ones  in  North  Da- 
kota or  naming  the  Barren  Ground,  a  "prairie."  These  tales 
are  windows  opening  on  man's  spirit. 

Progress,  says  Rostron,  has  brought  speed  and  comfort,  and 
stolen  some  of  the  glory  and  intimacy  with  Nature.  In  sail 
the  boys  once  caught  flying-fish  with  candles  at  port-holes; 
now  you  could  make  a  "round-the-world  cruise"  and  never 
meet  a  fish  in  person  .  .  .  yet  fish  are  the  life  of  the  sea.  Swift 
communication  today  denies  that  sense  of  aloneness  that  must 
once  have  meant  a  kind  of  release  from  society.  If  the  Vikings  or 
Columbus  or  Livingston  wanted  "to  get  away  from  it  all,'1 


they  succeeded.  For  a  time  they  were  mankind  as  if  they  had 
just  arrived  on  this  planet;  they  survived  by  their  own  sole 
strength,  and  if  they  died  it  was  a  private  matter  between  man 
and  God.  Now  the  thin  vibrancy  of  ether  links  the  far- 
wanderer  to  the  world:  ice  and  sea  are  defeated  through  the 
air,  by  plane  and  radio.  Gould  had  a  3OO-pound  radio  in  his 
5500  total  and  "raised"  headquarters  almost  at  will  for  orders, 
weather  data,  and  courage.  Hashagen  on  the  sea  bottom  heard 
from  his  Admiralty;  the  SOS  from  the  Titanic  was  caught  by 
Rostron's  wireless  man  as  he  unlaced  his  shoes  to  go  to  bed 
with  his  ear-phones  on;  once  when  a  man  was  bitten  by  a 
snake  in  mid-ocean  the  treatment  was  OK'd  by  the  Bronx 
Zoo  in  seven  minutes! 

We  are  members  one  of  another.  Even  the  travelers  testify 
to  that.  Together  we  have  won  an  armistice  with  Nature. 
It  is  time  we  conquered  man.  The  real  adversary  is  not  fog, 
ice,  jungle  or  sea,  it  is  the  face  you  see  daily  in  the  mirror. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

A  French  Poet  Looks  at  the  World 

REGARDS    SUR  LE   MONDE   ACTUEL,   by  Paul   Voliry.     Published  by 
Stock,  Pant,   1931.     214  pp.     Price   15   francs. 

IF  ever  there  lived  a  man  who  seemed  to  hold  himself  aloof 
from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  that  man  is  undoubtedly 
Paul  Valery,  whose  new  book  is  setting  French  thinking  astir. 
His  lofty  plane  of  thought  had,  until  recent  times,  found  its  ex- 
pression in  exclusive  and  costly  editions.  Trained  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  broad  intellectualism  and  conforming  himself  to  the 
discipline  of  the  highest  standard  of  mathematical  and  sci- 
entific education  that  France  can  offer,  that  of  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male  Superieure,  devoting  his  attention  later  to  a  form  of 
literature  which  embodies  the  language  of  the  symbolist  com- 
bined^ with  that  peculiar  to  Einstein,  he  adopted  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  motto:  Stubborn  rigour.  His  two  books  of  verse  were 
a  model  of  poetry  in  its  purest  form,  the  very  quintessence 
of  harmony,  more  evocative  than  explanatory.  His  novel,  if 
La  Soiree  avec  Monsieur  Teste  can  be  regarded  as  such,  con- 
stituted an  abstract  study  of  intellectual  life.  He  is,  above  all, 
a  relentless  critic,  a  critic  who  demands  that  thought  in  all  its 
aspects  shall  have  the  absolute  purity  of  mathematics  and  the 
unquestioned  soundness  of  empirical  data. 

Thus  when  he  encounters  philosophy  in  his  path,  he  re- 
stricts it  to  "five  or  six  problems  which  are  apparently  definite 
but  which  are  basically  undetermined  and  refutable  at  will, 
problems  which  can  always  be  reduced  to  a  conflict  of  language 
and  whose  solution  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
stated."  This  inexorable  attitude  led  Valery  to  commit  two  of 
the  most  extraordinary  acts  ever  recorded  in  the  three-cen- 
turies-old annals  of  the  Academic  Francaise.  In  his  address  of 
initiation  he  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  Anatole  France,  although  tradition  called  for  a 
lengthy  panegyric;  later,  when  welcoming  Marshal  Petain  on 
his  election  to  that  august  assembly,  his  speech  proclaimed  not 
only  his  abhorrence  but  his  scorn  for  war. 

He  is  now  turning  his  analytical  mind  to  a  survey  of  the 
political  situation  of  the  world  and,  in  his  desire  that  his  voice 
shall  be  heard  amid  the  turmoil  of  universal  distress,  he  has 
produced  in  this  moderately  priced  manual,  a  collection  of 
aphorisms,  all  of  which  are  severely  worded  but  expressed  in 
a  language  comprehensible  to  the  average  reader. 

His  first  victim  is  history,  which  he  says  is  a  "horrible  mix- 
ture" of  literature  and  philosophy,  a  succession  of  facts  dis- 
guised under  the  cloak  of  personal  theories,  shorn  of  the  ac- 
curacy and  depth  of  a  science.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  not  only 
shocks  the  mind,  it  influences  the  trend  of  events.  "History 
engenders  history."  We  think  of  the  future  in  terms  of  the 
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past.  The  National  Convention  would  not  have  decreed  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  Bonaparte  would  not  have  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  and  Bismarck  would  not  have  turned  his  eyes 
away  from  Africa  if,  in  each  of  these  cases,  action  had  not  been 
dominated  by  reminiscences  of  history.  Instead  of  creating 
they  imitated.  "Napoleon's  power  began  to  decline  the  moment 
he  ceased  to  act  surprisingly." 

"History  seems  entirely  to  disregard  the  magnitude  of  the 
phenomena  it  represents."  It  speaks  of  a  nation  of  a  hundred 
million  souls  as  it  would  speak  of  the  people  of  Athens  massed 
on  the  Agora.  It  makes  no  mention  of  the  "Great  phenomena 
rendered  imperceptible  by  the  slowness  with  which  they  ap- 
peared;" for  example,  "the  discovery  of  electricity  and  its  ap- 
plication in  the  conquest  of  the  universe." 

Politics  are  treated  no  less  severely  by  Valery: 

Politics  in  every  sphere  are  based  on  the  indifference  of  the 
majority  of  those  concerned,  without  which  no  politics  would  be 
possible. 

Politics  primarily  constituted  the  art  which  prevented  people 
from  minding  their  own  business.  This  art  was  later  supplemented 
by  that  of  compelling  people  to  take  a  decision  on  matters  beyond 
their :  understanding. 

The  result  of  political  strife  is  to  confuse  and  distort  in  the 
minds  of  the  paople  all  appreciation  of  the  order  of  importance 
and  the  order  of  urgency  of  questions.  What  they  promised  in 
order  to  exist,  parties  retract  in  order  to  subsist.  No  party  is 
worth  more  than  another  once  it  is  in  power.  Neither  is  a  party 
worth  more  than  another  out  of  power.  .  .  .  Everything  that  goes 
to  make  up  practical  politics  is  necessarily  superficial. 

WHAT  remains  then  amid  these  ruins  of  history  and  poli- 
tics? Like  Descartes,  and  guided  by  an  impulse  which 
calls  to  mind  the  "dissertation  on  method,"  Valery  thrust  aside 
all  books  and  turned  to  meditating;  upon  the  Faces  of  the  World. 
A  glance  at  an  atlas  showed  him  the  essential  "facts  of  present- 
day  history:  Increased  clarity  and  precision  of  knowledge;  in- 
creased power  of  mankind.  These  are  essential  changes,  since 
they  tend  to  alter  man  himself." 

The   time   of   a   finite   world   has   begun. 

Events  are  no  longer  isolated  or  localized.  The  consequence  of 
consequences  which  were  formerly  imperceptible,  or  negligible, 
are  now  felt  almost  instantaneously,  regardless  of  distance,  with 
the  result  that  the  expectations  of  the  calculator  are  always  swiftly 
deceived.  Long-thought-out  plans,  the  deep  schemes  of  a  Machi- 
avelli  or  a  Richelieu  would  today  be  reduced  to  the  consistency  and 
value  of  a  "tip  for  the  stock  exchange." 

This  limited  world  is  constantly  augmenting  its  equipment 
by  means  within  the  reach  of  all,  since  science  is  essentially 
communicable.  Thus, 

The  artificial  inequality  of  power  on  which  European  predomi- 
nation was  based  tends  to  disappear. 

While  the  efforts  of  the  wisest  heads  in  Europe  constituted  an 
enormous  capital  in  the  form  of  utilizable  knowledge,  the  naive 
tradition  of  the  political  history  of  covetousness  and  ulterior  design 
pursued  its  course  and  this  spirit  of  Little  Europeans  betrayed, 
as  it  were,  the  methods  and  the  instruments  of  power,  into  the 
very  hands  of  those  it  was  hoped  to  dominate.  The  struggle  for 
concessions  or  for  loans,  for  the  introduction  of  machinery  or 
skilled  workers,  for  the  building  of  schools  or  arsenals — a  struggle 
that  i>  naught  but  the  transportation  of  Western  strife  to  more 
distant  lands — must  inevitably  result  in  Europe  being  relegated  to 
the  rank  of  secondary  importance  which  it  should  occupy  in  virtue 
of  its  size  and  from  which  it  has  been  promoted  by  the  work  and 
interchanges  that  went  on  within  its  boundaries.  Europe  will  not 
have  had  the  politics  of  its  thought. 

No  event  will  come  to  pass  without  the  whole  world  being  in- 
volved. And  it  will  be  impossible  to  foresee  or  circumscribe  the 
almost  immediate  consequences  of  the  issue. 

All  the  genius  of  past  governments  is  exhausted,  rendered 
powerless  and  futile  by  the  extension  and  development  of  the 
inter-dependency  of  political  manifestations,  for  there  is  no  genius, 
no  force  of  character  and  intellect,  no  tradition — not  even  British 
tradition — which  can  henceforth  flatter  itself  that  it  is  capable  of 
countering  or  of  modifying  as  it  pleases  the  situation  and  re- 
actions of  a  human  world  that  no  longer  adapts  itself  to  the  old 
system  of  historical  geometry  and  political  mechanics. 

Since  resultant  effects  have  become  so  rapidly  incalculable  on 
account  of  the  causes,  and  even  antagonistic  to  their  causes,  it 


may  perhaps  seem  puerile,  dangerous  and  foolish  henceforth  to 
seek  out  the  event,  to  attempt  to  provoke  its  occurrence  or  to 
prevent  it;  the  political  mind  will  perhaps  cease  to  think  in  terms 
of  events,  a  habit  due  essentially  to  history  and  prolonged  by  it. 
This  does  not  imply  that  there  will  be  no  more  colossal  events 
and  moments  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  duration;  happenings 
of  an  overwhelming  nature  are  still  to  come!  But  those  whose 
function  it  is  to  await  them,  to  prepare  them  or  to  avert  them, 
will  as  time  goes  on  necessarily  learn  to  be  distrustful  of  the 
consequences.  It  will  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  mobilize  will  and 
power  in  order  to  embark  upon  a  venture.  Nothing  in  the  last 
war  was  destroyed  more  than  the  pretention  to  foresee. 

And  yet  some  people  place  their  hope  in  a  resumption  of  that 
carnage. 

Some  think  that  there  were  not  enough  disappointments,  not 
enough  misery  and  distress,  not  enough  havoc  and  tears,  not 
enough  mutilated  and  blinded,  not  enough  widows  and  orphans. 
It  would  seem  that  the  difficulties  encountered  in  peace  time  were 
far  worse  than  the  atrocity  of  war,  awe-inspiring  pictures  of  which 
are  nevertheless  banned. 

What  a  strange  age  this  is!  ...  or  rather  what  strange  minds 
are  those  that  produce  such  thoughts!  ...  In  possession  of  all 
their  mental  faculties,  with  a  perfectly  lucid  brain,  with  the  most 
terrible  of  memories  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  surrounded  by 
countless  graves,  scarcely  emerged  from  that  great  trial,  and  aware 
of  the  fervent  attempts  being  made  in  laboratories  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  tuberculosis  and  cancer,  men  can  still  give  thought 
to  the  possibility  of  playing  "a  game  of  death." 

It  is  just  one  hundred  years  ago  since  Balzac  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "Without  so  much  as  troubling  to  cleanse  her  feet 
from  the  blood  in  which  she  stands  ankle  deep,  Europe  has  for- 
iVer  been  starting  a  fresh  war." 

"fWould  it  not  seem  that  humanity,  notwithstanding  its  lucidity 
and  logical  reasoning,  incapable  of  sacrificing  its  impulsions  to 
its  wisdom  and  its  hatred  to  its  sorrows,  is  behaving  like  a  swarm 
of  ridiculous  and  miserable  insects  irresistibly  drawn  into  the 
flame  of  a  candle? 

Will  the  world,  and  especially  Europe,  hearken  unto  these 
hard  truths?  They  are  conducive  to  meditation  and  reflection 
but  they  are  not  intended  to  dishearten:  "The  most  pessimistic 
judgment  that  can  be  passed  on  man  and  things,  on  life  and  all 
it  stands  for,  is  in  marvelous  agreement  with  the  action  and 
the  optimism  it  demands."  R.  S. 

Paris 

Letters  for  Two 

ELLEN  TERRY  AND  BERNARD  SHAW,  A  Correspondence.  Edited  by 
Christopher  St.  John.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  334  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 


years  of  letters  and  not  a  dull  one  among  them! 
J.  The  letters  of  a  man  whose  tremendous  egotism  is  redeemed 
by  his  brilliance,  his  humor,  and  by  the  occasional  gleam  of 
laughter  at  himself  which  lights  up  some  otherwise  rather 
pompous  moments  ;  and  the  letters  of  a  woman  so  wise,  so  witty 
and  so  unself-conscious  that  if  she  had  done  nothing  more  than 
create  her  share  of  this  book  she  would  have  left  a  charming 
heritage. 

In  consenting  to  the  publication  of  this  correspondence, 
George  Bernard  Shaw  has  not  only  revealed  to  us  an  Ellen 
Terry  whom  we  could  not  possibly  have  known  or  loved  so 
well  in  any  of  her  other  roles;  he  has  shown  us  himself  as 
Ellen  Terry  saw  him,  stripped  of  his  poses,  prejudices  and 
vanities.  For  she  looked  straight  through  these  at  the  loyal 
comrade,  tender  friend  and  incorrigible  boy  that,  till  the  end 
of  her  life,  she  believed  him  to  be. 

Aside  from  these  two  portraits,  the  book  has  significance  as 
an  intimate  personal  record  of  a  long  and  important  struggle. 
On  one  side  were  the  established  theatrical  traditions,  with 
Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  at  their  head.  On  the  other, 
the  revolutionists,  led  by  Shaw,  who  "dismissed  the  entire 
London  drama,  from  Shakespeare  to  his  own  contemporaries, 
as  too  childish  to  claim  any  attention,"  and  fought  to  apply  "to 
the  British  theater  the  standards  of  philosophical  seriousness 
and  psychologic  depth  set  by  Goethe,  Ibsen  and  Wagner." 

So  this  book  is  biography,  history,  and  last  but  not  least  ro- 
mance of  peculiar  loveliness  and  charm.  Thirty  years  of  letters 
between  a  man  and  woman  who  very  rarely  met,  and  seHom 
if  ever  alone. 
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"She  was  always  a  little  shy  in  speaking  to  me,"  Shaw  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  "for  talking,  hampered  by  material  circum- 
stance, is  awkward  and  unsatisfactory  after  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  writing  between  people  who  can  write."  Here  is  a 
relationship  which  would  be  spoiled  by  any  name ;  something 
less  than  a  courtship,  more  than  a  friendship,  but  mingling  the 
delicate  essences  of  both.  "Let  those  who  may  complain  that 
it  was  all  on  paper,  remember  that  only  on  paper  has  humanity 
yet  achieved  glory,  beauty,  truth,  knowledge,  virtue,  and  abid- 
ing love."  A  logical  and  beautiful  thing  for  Bernard  Shaw  to 
say.  But  would  Ellen  Terry  have  agreed? 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Chicago  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 


Diagnosis  of  War 


SCIENTIFIC   DISARMAMENT,   by    Victor  LeFebure.     Macmillan.     Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

SOCIETY    AT    WAR,    by    Caroline   B.    Playne.     Honghton-Mifflin..     Price 

$3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  PEACE,  by  A.   C.  F.  Beales.    Dial  Press.    Price  $4 

postpaid   of   Survey    Graphic. 

MAJOR  LEFEBURE  concentrates  upon  the.  endeavor  to 
prove  that  effective  disarmament  is  possible  without  en- 
dangering the  security  of  any  nation.  The  waging  of  war 
•n  the  modern  scale  requires  vast  quantities  of  munitions  and 
enormous  supplies  of  heavy  arms.  The  author  differentiates 
between  weapons  which  are  effective  in  repelling  armed  at- 
tack and  weapons  which  are  essential  to  successful  invasion 
of  foreign  soil,  and  contends  that  the  latter  can  be  limited  or 
abolished. 

The  fear  of  sudden  attack  is  the  nightmare  which  causes 
nations  to  bankrupt  their  treasuries  in  a  mad  race  of  arma- 
ments. When  a  serious  crime  arises,  the  methods  of  concilia- 
tion, arbitration,  judicial  decision,  and  conference  may  prove 
successful  in  maintaining  peace  provided  sufficient  time  is  avail- 
able. The  scientific  problem  involved  is  to  secure  the  kind  of 
disarmament  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  a  nation  to 
attack  quickly  on  a  great  scale.  By  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  World  War,  Major  LeFebure 
has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  most  advanced 
industrial  nations  speedily  to  manufacture  the  munitions  and 
heavy  artillery  required  for  attack.  From  six  months  to  two 
years  elapsed  before  any  belligerent  was  able  to  provide,  after 
hostilities  began,  adequate  supplies  for  its  armies.  This  period 
of  delay  is  called  "the  conversion  lag."  The  author  believes  it 
is  possible  scientifically  to  determine  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  weapons  required  for  successful  attack  and  to  measure  accu- 
rately the  time  needed  for  their  manufacture.  He  maintains 
that  the  limitation  or  abolition  of  such  weapons  is  the  key  to 
disarmament  and  security. 

MISS  PLAYNE'S  volume  is  the  third  in  her  series  on  the 
psychology  of  war.  By  an  exhaustive  display  of  evidence, 
she  reveals  the  mind  of  England  during  1914,  1915  and  1916. 
Illuminating  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  what 
the  War  did  to  the  mentality  of  women,  clergymen,  statesmen, 
business  men  and  citizens  in  general.  All  classes  went  insane 
with  fear  and  hatred.  Reason  fled  and  was  replaced  by  primi- 
tive passions.  Even  H.  G.  Wells  raved :  "I  find  myself  enthu- 
siastic for  this  war  against  Prussian  militarism."  By  the  early 
spring  of  1915  two  thirds  of  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  had  volunteered  and  were  under  arms.  Croydon 
eventually  sent  twenty-five  thousand  men  to  the  War,  of  whom 
twenty-five  hundred  were  killed  and  ten  thousand  were 
wounded.  Talk  against  the  War  was  considered  high  treason 
and  public  opinion  was  ruthless  against  conscientious  objectors. 
One  thousand  curates  of  military  age  petitioned  the  Bishop  of 
London  for  permission  to  serve  as  armed  combatants.  General 
Bramwell  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  expressed  the  belief 
"that  this  war  is  near  akin  to  the  essential  spirit  of  Christianity 
itself."  The  Rev.  F.  B.  Myers  declared:  "This  is  a  holy  war 
in  which  we  fight  with  Heavenly  Allies  beside  us."  The  Bishop 
of  London  proclaimed  his  conviction  that  "in  this  nation  going 
to  the  help  of  poor  Belgium  they  saw  the  most  Christlike  act 
for  thousands  of  years." 


To  plead  for  an  early  peace  was  considered  .unpatriotic. 
England  was  delirious  for  a  "knockout  blow."  Edward  Fuller 
was  fined  £100  for  asking  a  printer  to  submit  an  estimate  for  a 
poster  containing  the  words:  "War  will  become  impossible  if 
all  men  were  to  have  the  view  that  war  is  wrong." 

This  volume  is  recommended  especially  to  those  persons  who 
say  that  it  is  unwise  to  make  up  one's  mind  now  not  to  support 
any  future  war  and  that  one  should  wait  until  the  evidence  is 
all  in  when  an  intelligent  decision  is  possible. 

MR.  BEALES  has  written  an  interesting  and  instructive 
history  of  the  peace  movement,  although  he  does  not 
treat  the  American  scene  with  the  exhaustiveness  with  which 
Devere  Allen  has  covered  it.  Present-day  programs  for  peace 
will  be  more  intelligently  planned  if  the  record  of  previou* 
efforts  is  kept  constantly  in  mind.  To  an  understanding  of  the 
past  Mr.  Beales  has  made  a  substantial  contribution. 

These  three  volumes  all  come  from  England.  The  evidence 
is  cumulative  that  in  no  country  is  there  a. more  intelligent 
and  vigorous  peace  movement  than  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
United  States  is  far  from  the  head  of  the  procession. 

KIRBY  PAGE 

Wild  Gold 

AMERICA  WEIGHS   HER  GOLD,   by  James  Harrcy  Rogers.     Yale   Uni- 
versity Press.    245  pp.    Price  ^2.50  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

THIS  timely  book,  written  by  an  able  economist  for  the  in- 
telligent section  of  the  lay  public,  is  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  part  played  by  the  misbehavior  of  the  gold  standard  in 
the  last  few  years  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  present  de- 
pression and  in  intensifying  and  prolonging  it.  Professor 
Rogers  apparently  does  not  believe  that  the  depression  just 
happened,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  responsibility  for 
its  extent  arid  duration.  On  the  contrary,  he  attributes  a  large 
measure  of  responsibility  to  the  United  States — to  President 
Hoover,  to  Congress,  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  to  the 
American  people  at  large,  with  the  suggestion,  however,  that 
he  could  be  equally  unpleasant  about  France's  share  for  this 
mess  if  only  he  cared  to  try. 

Most  competent  economists  would,  I  believe,  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Rogers.  But  more  importantly  they  would  also  sub- 
scribe to  the  general  lines  of  his  specific  analysis  of  the  way 
in  which  the  American  tariff  debauch,  Federal  Reserve  policy, 
the  undisciplined  and  erratic  behavior  of  American  bankers  and 
investors  with  respect  to  foreign  investments,  and  other  regret- 
table phases  of  the  recent  history  of  American  civilization,  have 
operated.  There  is  little  evidence,  moreover,  that  any  of  the 
sinners  have  learned  the  error  of  their  ways  and  are  seriously 
repentant. 

Professor  Rogers  makes  no  attempt  to  forecast  the  future, 
but  his  general  tenor  does  not  induce  optimism.  On  one  im- 
portant point,  however,  he  gives  unwarranted  support  to  the 
apostles  of  rugged  inertia.  Having  pointed  out  that  the  Amer- 
ican banking  system  has  been,  with  France,  largely  responsible 
for  the  deflation  of  prices  through  its  accumulation  of  idle  gold, 
he  argues  that  thexe  is  a  "bottom"  to  prices,  which  will  be 
reached  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  having  reduced  to 
zero  their  earning  assets  (in  return  for  which  they  obtain  the 
gold  which  they  sterilize)  will  no  longer  have  the  power  to 
absorb  more  gold.  This  belief  in  natural  or  physical  "bottoms" 
is  the  last  source  of  hope  for  the  patient  waiters  and  they  should 
be  given  no  unnecessary  encouragement.  Private  individuals 
who  hoard  cash  or  who  keep  deposits  in  banks  without  draw- 
ing on  them  for  purchases  can  do  some  deflating  on  their  own 
account  without  recourse  to  Federal  Reserve  assistance.  And 
adverse  fpreign  balances  can  contribute  further  to  this  process 
if  they  lead,  as  they  may  well  do,  to  a  decline  in  the  volume  of 
American  bank  deposits.  There  are  no  bottoms  below  which 
it  is  impossible  for  prices  or  employment  or  national  income  to 
sink  if  the  moratorium  on  the  deliberate  exercise  of  intelligence 
persists. 

One  of  the  major  drawbacks  of  democracy  is  that  every  citi- 
zen must  perforce  be  his  own  economist.  In  this  special  emer- 
gency at  least  the  literate  minority  (Continued  on  page  389) 
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Traveler's 


Notebook 


. . .  You  Can't  Know 
Soviet  Russia 
from  Books 

Like  all   living   things   Soviet    Russia 
must  be  observed  to  be  understood. 

Traveling  with  the  Open  Road,  you  see  at  first  hand  the 
workings  of  Soviet  methods  and  institutions  and  you 
find  out  how  they  affect  human  lives 

With  five  years  of  experience  in  arranging  Soviet  travel 
and  established  American  representation  in  Russia,  the 
Open  Road  is  equipped  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
Americans  traveling  independently  or  as  members  of 
specially  constituted  Open  Road  groups 

For  1932  the  Open  Road  offers  standard  services  at  re- 
duced rates.  In  writing  for  itineraries  and  rates,  indicate 
what  phase  of  Russian  life  interests  you  most  and  whether 
you  prefer  to  travel  with  a  group  or  independently.  .  . 


The  OPEN  ROAD 


Salmon  Tower,  13  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
•  Cooperating   in    U.  S.  S.  R.  with   I  N  T  O  U  R  I  S  T 


TOUR 


EARN    A   TOUR   TO   EUROPE 

Foremost  Student  Tours  to  Europe  desires  a  competent  organizer  or  representa- 
tive in  each  city  or  college.  Most  liberal  commissions  ever  offered.  Also  cash 
bonus  for  acting  as  hostess  or  courier  for  party.  Ability  to  fill  these  position) 
desired  but  not  essential.  23.000  Satisfied  Clients.  250  Conducted  Tours  from 
24  days  $235  to  93  days  $690.  Lowest  Cost  and  Easiest  Selling  Tours.  State 
qualifications  fully  In  first  letter. 

COLLEGE   TRAVEL   CLUB  1S* 


RESORT 


MEDIA  PAI  U 

Do  you  want  a  vacation  that  Is  different? 

Then  come  to  MEDIA'  FARM  where  southern  hospitality  and  southern  cooking 
make  the  setting  for  a  delightful  rest  or  a  bit  of  recreation — golf,  tennis, 
and  peace  and  quiet  when  you  are  In  the  mood. 

Major  M. rsh.il   W.    M.cDon.Id 

Charles  Town.    W.    Va. 

Telephone   201-12  Telegraph:   Western   Union 

Rates:   $15  per  week  and  up 


Have  you  Property  to  sell 

—Cottages  to  rent  • 

Advertise    in    the    CLASSIFIED    SECTION    of 
SURVEY    GRAPHIC    or    MIDMONTHLY. 

Rate*:  SO  cents  a  line;  $4.20  per  inch. 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC,   112   East  11th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 


I.  C.  S.  W.  Tours 

SOCIAL  workers  who  can't  get  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
will  have  an  opportunity  next  summer  to  combine  profes- 
sional study  with  European  travel,  with  the  International  Con- 
ference at  Frankfurt  to  top  off  the  feast.  The  Open  Road, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Committee  on  the  International  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  has  ar- 
ranged seven  travel  seminars  to  permit  American  social  workers 
to  see  European  social  work  in  action.  Observation  and  study 
will  be  seasoned  with  social  features,  sightseeing  and  recreation. 
The  seven  seminars  with  their  leaders  are: 

Social  Work  in  Russia:  Leader,  Walter  W.  Pettit,  assistant 
director,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Family  Welfare,  with  special  reference  to  public-relief  measures 
and  child  welfare:  Leader,  Emil  G.  Steger,  general  manager,  St. 
Louis  Provident  Association. 

Mental  Hygiene,  with  reference  to  facilities  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment  from  the  social  point  of  view:  Leader,  to  be  announced. 

Prisons  and  Correctional  Systems :  Leader,  Frederick  A.  Moran, 
executive  director,  division  of  parole,  New  York  State  Department 
of  Correction. 

Public  Health  Activities:  Leader,  Kenneth  D.  Widdemer,  di- 
rector, East  Harlem  Health  Center,  New  York. 

Social  Insurance,  including  various  insurance  schemes  for  old 
age,  health  and  unemployment:  Leader,  Howard  R.  Knight,  gen- 
eral secretary,  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Knight. 

Folk  Festivals  and  Immigrant  Backgrounds:  Leader,  Florence 
Cassidy,  National  Board,  Y.W.C.A.,  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  travel  seminars,  two  general  interest 
tours  are  planned,  one  led  by  Jane  H.  Chandler  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  staff,  and  the  other  by  Mary  B.  Holsinger, 
executive  secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Full  details  of  the  whole  project  may  be  secured  from  The 
Open  Road,  20  West  43  Street,  New  York. 

Caribbean  Conference 

N  unofficial  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  better 
understanding  of  such  questions  as  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  to  recognition  in  Central  America,  the  Nica- 
raguan  Canal,  the  termination  of  the  existing  interventions, 
inter-American  economic  relations,  and  the  building  of  more 
intimate  cultural  relations  between  the  two  Americas,  will 
be  held  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  March  20-27.  The  cosponsors 
from  the  United  States  are  Carleton  Beals,  Raymond  Leslie 
Buell,  Waldo  Frank,  John  Nevin  Sayre,  Will  R.  Shepherd  and 
Norman  Thomas.  Representatives  of  international  and  peace 
movements,  universities,  student,  feminist  and  labor  groups, 
journalists  and  intellectuals  will  be  especially  welcome.  For 
further  information  address  Prof.  Joaquin  Garcia  Monge, 
Repertorio  American,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Olympic  Games  at  Placid 

WHAT  more  appropriate  setting  than  Lake  Placid  for 
the  third  Olympic  Winter  Games,  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  February  4-13?  Some  twenty- 
five  nations  and  four  hundred  delegates  will  take  part  in  this 
international  contest  and  a  daily  attendance  of  ten  thousand  is 
anticipated.  The  competitive  games  will  consist  of  speed-skating, 
skiing,  bob-sledding,  hockey,  and  figure-skating-  Special  sports 
facilities,  including  a  stadium  in  the  heart  of  the  village,  have 
been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $360,000.  (Ill  Olympic 
Winter  Games  Committee,  Lake  Placid,  New  York.) 
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(Continued  from  page  387)  should  make  a  serious  attempt 
to  understand  the  major  aspects  of  our  present  situation. 
For  this  the  book  is  admirably  suited,  concise,  clear,  easy  and 
at  times  even  entertaining  reading.  Its  preparation  was  a  serv- 
ice deserving  reward,  and  there  could  be  no  more  appropriate 
reward  than  that  it  be  widely  read.  JACOB  VINER 

The  University  of  Chicago 

BOOKSHELF 

Boofej  may  be  obtained  at  the  prices  given,  postpaid  0}  Survey  Qraphic 

THE  UNKNOWN  WAR,  by  Winston  S.  Churchill.  Scribner.  396  pp. 
Price  $5  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  name  will  probably  endure  longer 
among  men  as  historian  than  die-hard  politician.  In  The 
World  Crisis  he  made  the  story  of  the  War  in  the  West  read- 
able and  comprehensible ;  in  this  careful  and  informed  study 
of  the  war  on  the  Eastern  front — "incomparably  the  greatest 
in  history" — -he  shows  the  same  grasp,  clarity,  vividness,  and 
precise  graphic  style,  in  untangling  the  purposes,  campaigns, 
and  strategy  of  eight  great  empires  and  kingdoms.  He  did 
not,  of  course,  personally  conduct  this  Eastern  war  as  he  did 
that  on  the  Western  Front  so  we  miss  a  good  deal  of  the 
prejudice,  intimacy  of  knowledge,  controversy,  and  human 
drama  that  made  his  other  volumes  so  fascinating  and  indeed 
effective.  They  got  the  whole  scene  into  one  man's  eyes:  then 
you  corrected  for  his  bias,  and  you  really  had  a  picture  of  the 
War.  This  study  gains  in  objectivity  and  in  the  diligent  colla- 
tion of  sources,  and  is  indeed  a  primer  of  the  titanic  political 
and  military  issues  of  which  the  drama  and  significance  has 
been  obscured  by  our  scant  knowledge.  You  get  the  base-lines 
for  orientation.  Churchill  can  paint  panoramas.  He  and 
Lidell-Hart  come  nearest  of  contemporary  chroniclers  to  chart- 
ing the  War  chaos  for  laymen.  But  beware  of  the  Winstonian 
sociology. 

TRANSPORTING  THE  A.E.F.  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE,  1917-1919,  by 
William  J.  Wilgus.  Columbia  University  Press.  612  pp.  Price  $12.50 
postpaid  of  Suri'ey  Graphic. 

SOMETIMES  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  American  Army  in 
France  was  going  to  bog  down  for  lack  of  transportation.  The 
military  (and  the  politicians)  cannot  create  a  giant  system  of 
docks,  tracks,  barges,  engines  and  personnel  even  when  lives 
depend  on  this.  Sometimes  water  and  coal  were  short.  Mr. 
Wilgus,  deputy  director  general  of  transportation,  A.  E.  F., 
presents  in  great  detail,  with  maps  and  charts,  the  problems 
and  the  solutions  adopted.  This  technical  story  does  justice  to 
a  vast  enterprise,  little  known,  and  is  rich  in  hidden  drama 
and  instruction  on  the  demands  of  modern  warfare. 

FREE  WHEELING,  by  Ogden  Nash.  Illustrated  by  O.  Soghw.  Simon  & 
Schuster,  100  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

Nash's 

English  hashes 

And  purple  pashes 

Are  good  for  times  of  depression 

Being    full    of    an    absence    of    repression    and    a    presence    of 

expression. 
Though  cat  ire 
Satire 
Marks  such  verbal  rabies  as  being  no  compulsory  spinache  for 

babies, 

Not  just  any 
Destany 

Suits  such  a  jest  zany 
But  burlesques  of  his  curley-cues 
And  quoting  of  what  he  is  wroting. 


THE  CASE  FOR  FEDERAL  RELIEF 
(Continued  from  page  349) 


for  the  unemployed,  I  am  speaking  as  a  man  directly  affected. 
I  pay  an  income  tax  in  the  high  brackets  myself.  In  time, 
a  goodly  share  of  my  estate  will  go  to  the  government. 

I  believe  in  levying  taxes  according  to  ability  to  pay.  Our 
government  recognizes  that  principle  in  its  dealings  with  for- 
eign nations.  Why  should  it  not  do  so  at  home?  The  burden 
of  an  income  tax  or  an  inheritance  (Continued  on  page  390) 
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NEW 


SOCIAL 
HORIZONS 


IN  THE 
SOVIET 
UNION 

Com«  and  see  for  yourself 
the  new  schools,  the  factory 
nurseries,  the  workers'  clubs, 
the  socialized  hospitals,  the  mar- 
riage and  divorce  bureaus,  the 
communal  apartment  buildings. 
You  decide  where  you  want  to 
go,  Intourist,  the  State  Travel 
Bureau,  takes  care  of  the  de- 
tails: visas,  hotels,  meals,  guides, 
all  transportation.  The  expense 
is  no  greater  than  foreign  travel 
elsewhere — twenty  dollars  a  day 
for  the  best  accommodationt, 
moderate  comfort  for  ten.  Join 
a  group  or  go  it  alone.  The 
varied  scenic  beauties  of  this 
vast  land — one  sixth  of  all  the 
world — offer  you  travel  experi- 
ences no  less  vivid  than  the  new 
social  vistas.  See  Moscow,  Len- 
ingrad, the  mighty  Volga  River, 
sunny  Crimea,  the  towering 
majesty  of  the  snow-capped 
Caucasus,  golden  Turkestan.  Be- 
fore you  make  your  1932  travel 
plans,  write  for  General  Book- 
let E — thirty-six  pages  of  pic- 
tures, maps  and  travel  informa- 
tion. 

Intourisl-  me. 

U.  S.  representative  af  the  State 

Travel  Bureau  of  the  Union  of 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

26l  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 

30  W.  Washington          334  So.  Spring  St. 


THE  AMERICAN 

JOURNAL  OF 

SOCIOLOGY 

— a  bi-monthly 


Developments  in  sociology  are  so  rapid  that 
only  in  a  periodical  can  the  reader  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  researches.  In  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  social  ex- 
periments and  theories  are  discussed  by 
sociologists  who  are  authorities  in  their 
fields. 

The  editors  are  Ellsworth  Fans,  Robert  E. 
Park,  William  F.  Ogburn,  Ernest  W.  Bur- 
gess, Herbert  Blumer,  Edwin  Sutherland, 
and  Louis  Wirth.  The  advisory  council  is 
composed  of  the  officers  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society. 


$5.00  a  year 


single  copy,  $1.00 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

5750  Ellis  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  New  York 
Psychoanalytic  Institute 


offer* 


Introductory  Course  in  Psychoanalysis 

far 

SOCIAL   WORKERS,    JURISTS,   TEACHERS   AND    MEMBERS   OF 
ALLIED   PROFESSIONS 

on  the  following  ten  Wednesdays  at  8:30  P.M. 

January    2O  Dr.   C.  P.   Oherndorf 

History    and    Scope   of    Psychoanalysis 
February    3  Dr.    Bertram    D.   Lewin 

The   Psychopathology    of  Everyday    Life.   Mental 

Mechanisms 
February  17  Dr.    A.    A.    Brill 

Sex    and    the    Individual 
March    2  Dr.    Monroe   A.    Meyer 

Dreams   and   Their   Interpretation 
March    16  Dr.   Adolph    Stern 

Neurotic   Illness 
April    6  Dr.   Dorian   Feigenbaum 

Neurotic    Character 
April   2O  Dr.   Dudley  D.   Sboenfeld 

Family  Relationships:    Parent-Child   and   Sibling 
May   4  Dr.    Bertram    D.    Levin 

Marital    Relationships 
May  18  Dr.   Bernard    Clueck 

Social    Deviations 
June   1  Dr.   Frankwood   Williams 

^  .  Psychoanalysis    and   Mental   Hygiene 

Course   $12.50      No  single  admissions. 


Make    cheques    payable    to 

THE  NEW  YORK  PSYCHOANALYTIC  INSTITUTE 


824   WEST    EIGHTY-SIXTH    STREET,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


Namt 
Street 
City  . 


(Continued  from  page  389)  tax  can  not  be  shifted.  It 
lies  where  it  falls.  The  burden  of  a  heavily  graduated  tax 
falls  on  the  man  who  is  best  able  to  bear  it — who  will  feel 
the  loss  the  least.  I  am  strong  for  it.  I  am  strong  for  its 
use  to  help  defeat  that  shameful  situation  by  which  millions 
suffer  from  want  in  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 

You  may  ask  how  federal-relief  funds  can  be  used.  In  two 
ways.  First  by  supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  states,  cities 
and  other  municipal  organizations  for  feeding  and  otherwise 
helping  people  who  cannot  get  work.  Second,  to  give  work. 
There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  number  of  men  who  could 
be  employed  by  the  federal  government  in  great  public  works 
of  many  kinds  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Flood  control  on 
the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers,  the  development  of  inland 
waterways,  reforestation  and  fire  prevention,  the  use  of  rivers 
for  water  supply,  irrigation  and  power,  the  checking  of  erosion, 
the  construction  of  airports  and  the  lighting  of  airways,  the 
drainage  of  swamp  land,  the  building  of  highways — all  these 
and  many  others  can  be  undertaken  and  will  pay  for  them- 
selves over  and  over  again  in  the  recreated  efficiency  of  na- 
tional life.  More  than  twenty-four  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era  the  rulers  of  Egypt  were  faced  with  the  question 
of  employing  idle  labor.  It  was  answered  by  the  most  wide- 
spread and  effective  public-construction  program  the  world  up 
to  that  time  had  known.  The  Nile  was  harnessed.  Irrigation 
lakes  and  canals,  public  buildings  and  monuments,  entire  cities, 
were  built  on  a  nationwide  scale.  Are  we  lacking  in  the  vision 
and  the  courage  that  set  a  nation  at  work  forty-three  cen- 
turies ago? 

The  picture  is  now  complete.  Local  relief  means  making  the 
poor  man  pay.  Local  relief  serves  to  weaken  further  our  na- 
tional consuming  power  and  block  any  hope  of  permanent  re- 
covery. Local  relief  is  part  of  a  vicious  policy  to  shield  con- 
centrated wealth — a  policy  which  brought  on  the  depression 
and  has  kept  it  with  us  for  two  long  years.  Local  relief  means 
release  for  the  rich,  not  relief  for  the  poor. 

Federal  relief  is  demanded  by  every  principle  of  justice,  of 
humanity  and  of  sound  economics.  Federal  relief  can  he  raised 
from  the  wealthy  so  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  millions 
of  average  citizens  will  not  suffer.  Federal  relief  can  be  spent 
in  such  a  way  that  unemployment  and  distress  will  be  defeated 
and  the  entire  nation  started  well  along  the  path  to  a  pe,r- 
manent  and  balanced  prosperity. 

Best  of  all,  it  should  be  remembered  that  plans  for  a  very 
considerable  part  of  these  developments  are  already  in  existence, 
and  that  work  upon  many  of  them  could  be  undertaken  with 
comparatively  little  delay. 

This  is  no  local  crisis,  no  state  crisis.  It  is  nation-wide.  I 
can  not  believe  that  a  national  government  will  stand  by  while 
its  citizens  freeze  and  starve,  without  lifting  a  hand  to  help. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  refuse  to  grant  that  rel'ef  which  it  is 
in  honor,  in  duty  and  in  its  own  interest  bound  to  supply. 


POTIONS  AND  PILLS 
(Continued  from  page  373) 


which  fall  most  unevenly.  In  these  some  lucky  few  will  have 
no  'part;  some  will  draw  an  amount  they  can  meet;  but  a  few 
— and  these  are  the  ones  who  cry  out — find  themselves  con- 
fronted with  bills  for  medical  care  which  they  could  not  fore- 
see, forestall  or  control.  Aside  from  the  capacity  of  hospital 
and  doctor  bills  to  leap  suddenly  and  heavily  on  the  pocketbook, 
they  also  are  likely  to  come  with  other  troubles  in  their  train: 
'loss  of  earning  power,  the  costs  of  convalescence,  a  household 
anxious  and  upset.  On  the  other  hand  the  stop  at  the  drugstore 
is  typically  only  an  errand  in  an  otherwise  fairly  natural  day. 
From  the  amount  we  spend  for  medicine  it  seems  fair  to 
assume  that  as  a  people  we  both  can  and  will  pay  out  money 
for  what  we  believe  to  serve  health  in  small,  definite,  self-con- 
trolled amounts,  even  if  often  useless.  In  a  report  on  medical 
service  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  the  Committee  on  the  Costs 
of  Medical  Care  declares  "if  the  public  could  be  educated  to 
spend  its  money  more  intelligently,  some  of  its  medical  prob- 
lems would  be  solved."  But  given  what  we  can  pay  or  at  least 
are  paying,  what  could  we  do  (Continued  on  page  392) 
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SANE  SEX  LIFE  and 

SANE  SEX  LIVING 


.W.LOTVG  M.». 


of  the   U.  S.   Medical   Reserve  Corps 
With   a  Special    Introduction   by   Dr.   W.    F.    Roble 
Author  of  "The  Art  of  Love" 


Sex  in  Marriage 

Described,  Explained 
GUIDED  as  never  before! 

TLTERE  is  detailed  information  which 
•*•  •*•  author,  no  publisher,  no  book  has  ever 
before  been  permitted  to  give  to  the  English- 
speaking  public.  "Sane  Sc.v  Life  and  Sane  Se.r 
Living"  is  without  question  the  frankest  ex- 
planation of  the  requirements  and  adjustments 
of  married  life  ever  offered  in  America. 

If  we  were  not  convinced  that  men  and 
women  today  view  the  problems  of  sex  with 
respect  and  intelligence,  we  would  not  dare 
publish  this  book.  No  other  volume — not  even 
those  forbidden  by  the  censor  in  previous  years 
— has  attempted  to  discuss  this  tremendously 
vital  subject  with  as  much  specific  information 
and  instruction. 

The   Authorized,  Unexpurgated 
Edition   . 

Never  Before  Advertised 
for  General  Distribution 

This  special  edition  contains  the  identical, 
undeleted  text  which  Dr.  Long  has  been  using 
so  successfully,  in  manuscript  form,  to  guide 
and  adjust  married  couples  who  come  to  him 
for  advice.  It  is  written  for  "newlyweds", 
and  for  those  who  have  been  married  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  and  have  not  been  able 
to  achieve  the  complete  harmony  which  suc- 
cessful marriage  demands. 

"Sane  Sex-  Life  and  Sane  Sex  Living"  gives 
husbands  and  wives  definite,  necessary  knowl- 
edge of  themselves  and  of  each  other  as  sexual 
beings.  It  clears  away  the  confusion  resulting 
from  wrong  sex  teaching,  or  no  teaching  at  all. 
It  removes  dangerous  ignorance,  prudery  and 
carelessness  once  for  all.  In  short,  this  cour- 
ageous volume  presents  precisely  the  things 
that  all  sane  married  people  should  know,  and 
helps  put  these  principles  into  practice  for  the 
greater  happiness  and  health  of  marriage. 

For  the  first  time  you  are  now  permitted  to 
read  the  truly  intimate  details  of  sex  life — in  a 
book  that  is  wise,  practical  and  entirely  truth- 
ful. Do  not  confuse  this  with  any  other  book 
pn  this  subject  ever  advertised  for  general 
distribution. 


Complete  in  Every 
Detail  —  Written  so 
clearly  that  anyone 
can  understand 


Read  it 

for 

DAYS 

at  our 


CO NT  ENTS 


Introduction  by  W.  F. 

Robie 

Foreword 

An  Explanatory 

Introduction 
The  Argument  and  the 

Information 
The  Correct  Mental 

Attitude 
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Sex  Organs 
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The  First  Union 

The  Art  of  Love 

Coitus  Reservatus 

Cleanliness 

Pregnancy 

Conclusion 


SEND  I\0 
MOtfEY 


You  risk  nothing 
to  obtain  this  book, 
examine  it,  read  it. 
Mail    the    coupon    below,    enclosing 
no  money,   and   we   will   mail   your 
copy    promptly.     When    it    reaches 
you,     deposit     with    your     postman 
ONLY    $2.00,    plus    a    few    cents 
postage.     If    you   then   decide   that   "Sane   Sex   Life 
and    Sane    Sex    Living"    is    not    the    most    sweeping 
book   of  sex   knowledge  you  have  ever  seen — simply 
return    it    and    we    will    send    back    your    full    $2.00 
without  question  or  delay.     No  offer  could  be  fairer. 
Few    books    are    more    essential    to    every    man    and 
woman,  married  or  expecting  to  marry.     We  cannot 
promise   to    hold    this    offer    open.     Send    the   coupon 
at  once!  Eugenics  Publishing  Co.,  817  E.  34th  St.,N.Y. 

Depl.   S-1O. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

MailtheCouponNOW 
— before  this  Limited 
Edition  is  Exhausted 


Read  What  These  Two  Celebrated  Doctors  Say: 


Dr.  W.  F.  Robir,  celebrated  author  of  "The 
Art  of  Love,"  says:  "A  book,  to  be  of  use 
to  the  beginners  in  marriage,  must  be  very 
plain  in  its  language  and  ignore  no  details. 
THE  ONLY  MODERN  BOOK  I  KNOW 
WHICH  ATTEMPTS  THIS  IS  'SANE 
SEX  LIFE  AND  SANE  SEX  LIVING1." 


Dr.  Arthur  Frank  Payne,  eminent  pry 
chologltt,  lay*:  "It  will  prove  invaluable  to 
not  only  those  newly  married,  but  also  those 
who  are  married  for  many  years,  who  have 
found  difficulty  in  adjusting  their  married 
relations  satisfactory  to  themselves." 
(In  anstxerlng  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 


EUGENICS    PUBLISHING    CO.,    Dept.    S-IO, 
317  East  34th  Street,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

Send  me  "Sane  Sex  Me  and  Sane  Sex  Living. "  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Long, 
the  authorized  unexpuroatcd  edition:  bound  In  cloth,  cold-stamped. 
When  it  reaches  me,  I  wilt  pay  postman  only  $2.00  plus  few  ceati 
postage.  It  Is  understood  that  It  after  examining  the  book  I  de- 
sire not  to  keep  It,  I  will  return  It  to  you  within  5  Days  and  you 
will  refund  my  entire  $2.00  without  question  or  delay. 


Name     . 
Address 


D'f  you  are  apt  to  be  out  when  the  postman  calls,  enclose  1.2. M 
with   this  coupon   and   the  book  will   be  sent  prepaid.     Orden 
from  Canada  and  foreign  countries  must  be  accompanied  by  mono? 
onler  for  $2.25.     We  prepay  postace  if  cash   Is  sent  with  order. 


To  Spank  or 
Not  to  Spank? 

and  all  other  problems 
of  child  training  have 
been  studied  and  suc- 
cessful solutions  clearly 
recorded  in  many  books.  But  which 
books,  do  you  ask? 

In  the  little,  inexpensive  book  CHILD 
TRAINING    AND    PARENT    EDUCA- 
TION the   contents   of  more    than   200 
authoritative    books   on    child    guidance 
have  been  analyzed.     It  tells  you  what 
book  to  buy  or  aak  for  at  your  library 
to  answer  almost  any  question  pertain- 
ing to   children   that   may  arise. 
Every  parent  should  have 
a  copy  handy  of 

Child  Training  and 
Parent  Education 

By  LUCILE  REINER  STEBBING 

65   pages  Postpaid  for  75c 

THE  H.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY 

950-972  University  Avenue 

New  York  City 


Easily  the 
Economic 
Book  of 
the  Hour 


Details,  Criticisms,  Analysis 


PLAN 


Plan  for  Stabilizing  Business,  By  Gerard 

Swope,  'President,  General  Electric  Co.  Chapters  by 
Gilbert  Montague,  Chas.  F.  Abott,  J.George  Frederick. 
Supplements,  "Comparison  Chart  Eight,  Economic 
Stabilization  Plans,"  "Business  Evolution  Chart." 

222  Pages,  $3.3O  Postpaid— or  at  your  dealers 

BUSINESS    BOURSE,    Publishers 

80  W.  40th  St.  New  York  City 


Dyker  Heights  Home  for  Blind 
Children,  Inc. 

The  only  non-sectarian  Home  open  to  blind  children  from 

infancy,  for  special   care,  training  and  education  with  the 

advantage  of  sight-conservation  classes  and   special  classes 
for  the  blind   in  nearby  public  schools. 

Musical  training  a  specialty. 

Under  management  of  a  registered  nurse  and  dietitian. 
Visitors  "welcome. 

(Supported    by   small    endowment    and   voluntary    contri- 
butions.) 

For  particulars,  rates,  etc.,   apply  to  the  Home. 
1255 — 84th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


GOING     ABROAD? 

Follow  the   Traveler's   Notebook    (page   388   this 

issue)     for     interesting    items    regarding    places, 

people   and    convention    doings. 


(Continued  from  page  390)       "intelligently"  with  the  average 
$2.40  apiece  that  we  squander  each  year  on  self-medication? 

It  is  heartening  to  speculate  on  the  amount  of  skilled  med- 
ical advice  and  care  that  could  be  bought  with  the  wasted 
$300,000,000,  if  it  could  be  mobilized  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  will  need  care  acutely  in  any  one  year.  No  one  can  predict 
who  those  will  be,  least  of  all  the  lot  of  us  who  gamble  our 
$2.40.  Shall  one  stake  the  year's  wastage  on  one  visit  to  a 
doctor,  not  knowing  what  he  will  need  in  the  way  of  future 
visits,  or  for  prescriptions  or  recommendations  of  less  work  and 
no  worry  and  so  on?  In  contrast,  the  brightly  lighted,  definite 
little  drugstore  looks  easier,  cheaper,  sometimes  friendlier. 
Among  considerations  important  to  the  patient  who  is  still  at 
work  is  the  fact  that  usually  you  don't  have  to  wait  to  see 
the  druggist.  When  you  gamble,  as  you  must,  on  the  amount 
you  will  need  and  will  pay  in  a  year  for  the  cost  of  health, 
self-prescribed  medicine  represents  a  little  chance,  financially 
speaking,  compared  to  the  chance  you  take  when  you  choose 
the  doctor.  Scientifically,  of  course,  the  odds  are  the  other 
way.  Yet  the  patient  who  is  only  mildly  ill  and  feels  he  should 
do  something  about  it  is  likely  to  balance  the  $3  he  would  pay 
to  a  doctor  to  hear  perhaps  that  he  didn't  need  a  headache  pill 
but  merely  a  good  night's  sleep  against  the  25  cents  he  would 
pay  for  pills  at  his  own  initiative.  Next  morning  the  headache 
is  all  right  anyway,  and  maybe  it  won't  come  again. 

THE  point  is  that  organized  business  has  made  self-medica- 
tion easily  and  definitely  accessible  to  everyone.  There  is  no 
analogy  in  the  services  of  doctors  and  hospitals.  The  figures  of 
the  organized  health  services  in  the  colleges,  where  people  pay 
an  annual  fee,  show  that  people  will  consult  doctors  when  some 
of  the  financial  uncertainties  of  that  step  are  removed.  There 
the  burden  of  costs  is  spread  by  distribution  over  the  lucky 
ones  who  need  little  care  and  the  unlucky  who  need  a  lot.  If, 
as  the  Committee  has  suggested  in  other  connections,  we  could 
organize  ourselves  to  spread  the  costs  of  serious  illness  over 
a  period  of  time  or  over  a  group  of  people,  the  driblets  that 
we  waste  in  self-treatment  might  go  a  considerable  way  to- 
ward paying  for  assurance  for  every  member  of  the  group  that 
he  would  get  scientific  advice  and  care  when  he  needed  it.  The 
doctor,  too,  would  be  spared  some  of  the  irritation  he  now 
feels  at  seeing  money  spent  for  needless  drugging  which  might 
more  usefully  go  for  professional  service.  With  an  assured 
income  he  would  be  under  less  pressure  than  he  is  at  present 
to  prescribe  placebos  to  make  an  office  visit  seem  worth  the  time 
and  money.  With  a  chance  to  see  patients  who  came  to  him 
before  they  were  acutely  ill,  he  would  have  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  prevent  as  well  as  care  for  illness.  If  the  payment 
of  medical  service  could  be  made  convenient,  definite  and  lim- 
ited by  some  application  of  the  insurance  principle,  I  should 
guess  that  a  great  many  people  would  far  prefer  to  pay  the 
doctor  than  the  medicine-maker. 

Undoubtedly  all  of  us  are  boobs  at  least  part  of  the  time. 
We  would  like  to  believe  in  magic  and  probably  we  will  con- 
tinue to  want  to  buy  it.  To  that  extent,  the  unnecessarily  high 
cost  of  medicine  represents  the  purchase  of  a  kind  of  satis- 
faction that  has  nothing  to  do  with  science,  but  may,  to  the 
deluded  purchaser,  seem  worth  what  it  costs-  Persistent  edu- 
cation may  enlighten  him.  So  far  it  has  been  the  medicine- 
makers  and  sellers  who  have  appeared  more  anxious  than  hav- 
the  organized  medical  profession  to  get  their  kind  of  education, 
real  and  spurious,  before  the  public.  The  Committee's  recom- 
mendations for  supplying  drugstore  patrons  with  authoritative 
medical  information  as  to  home  remedies  and  the  names  and 
address  and  scheduled  fees  of  doctors  and  hospitals  shows  one 
dignified  way  in  which  the  doctors  can  say  their  word.  The 
interest  of  some  medical  societies  in  providing  health  education 
and  information  shows  others. 

Education,  however,  goes  only  a  part  of  the  way.  Except  in 
the  crisis  of  obviously  serious  illness  the  most  admirable  and 
intelligent  patient  probably  will  continue  to  take  a  chance  at 
curing  himself  if  the  alternative  is  fear  of  incurring  a  bill  he 
cannot  pay  or  taking  time  from  work  which  he  cannot  afford. 
Pushed  by  his  worries  to  do  something,  he  will  read  more  hope 
than  the  law  allows  into  the  labels  and  the  advertisements  or 
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the  vague  claims  of  healers  who  promise  help  by  occult  means. 
The  amount  we  spend  unnecessarily  for  medicines  is  a  measure 
not  only  of  the  efficiency  of  advertisers  and  merchandisers  and 
of  our  credulity  and  passivity  but  also  of  the  paucity  of  more 
adequate  forms  of  medical  care  within  the  means  of  self-sup- 
porting, middle-class  purchasers  of  medical  services. 


ARE  WOMEN  LOSING  GROUND? 

(Continued  from  page  354) 


Nor  had  it  been  at  all  a  one-sided  affair;  her  sister's  fireside 
had  always  made  her  welcome  for  vacations;  the  children 
adored  her;  and  the  brother-in-law  had  always  been  a  steady- 
ing and  kindly  friend. 

Accustomed  to  give  orders  and  lay  out  programs  for  others, 
she  now  sat  at  my  desk  and  asked  for  advice.  Her  self-confi- 
dence was  gone;  she  had  no  hope  and  she  did  not  know  what 
to  do  next.  She  only  wanted  to  be  told.  In  her  case  dis- 
couragement had  gone  on  too  long.  .  .  . 

ONLY  those  who  have  personally  experienced  unemploy- 
ment can  realize  the  spiritual  paralysis  which  is  bound  to 
result  from  a  long  period  of  job-hunting.  Doors  repeatedly 
shut  in  your  face  day  after  day;  a  discouraging  negative  heard 
over  and  over  again;  the  insidious  conviction  that  you  are  not 
needed  or  wanted,  gradually  replacing  your  belief  that  you  have 
a  real  place  in  the  world. 

Women  in  public  employment  and  in  social,  educational  and 
philanthropic  organizations  have  found  themselves  sheltered  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm.  Women  in  the  luxury  trades,  which 
seemed  to  open  out  so  happily,  have  been  expensive  sufferers, 
along  with  the  men  in  those  trades — interior  decorating,  for  in- 
stance- Women  in  the  proverbial  occupations  of  feeding  human- 
kind have  been  more  secure.  It  is  the  women  in  industry  and 
business  who  have  been  hit  in  a  way  that  staggers  their  sense, 
not  only  of  getting  back  a  job  but  of  getting  back  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

What  is  more  difficult  for  a  woman  who  has  excelled  in  the 
arts  or  business  than  suddenly  to  be  forced  to  adapt  herself 
to  a  clerical  job  requiring  exactness,  literalness,  and  monotonous 
detail?  The  discipline  of  taking  orders  may  be  good  prep- 
aration for  a  role  in  which  one  must  give  orders,  but  what  of 
the  reverse  sequence? 

Mrs.  Church,  who  was  refused  the  library  job  because  she 
was  "too  fine  a  tool,"  is  one  poignant  example  of  the  frustration 
which  business  women  may  have  to  confront  even  when  times 
change.  Employers  very  definitely  do  not  want  to  hire  a  woman 
who  is  apt  to  become  restless  in  a  subordinate  job  and  endeavor 
to  better  herself.  Time  and  again  it  has  been  my  task  when 
recommending  a  girl  for  a  job  to  underestimate  her  talent — 
to  emphasize  her  ability  to  take  orders  and  to  conform,  to 
stress  her  willingness  to  adapt  herself  and  be  contented  with 
a  small  wage.  Time  and  again  I  have  had  my  highly  trained 
applicants  returned  to  me  with  this  objection:  "She's  too  good 
for  the  job.  I  don't  need  a  woman  with  so  much  training.  She 
will  outgrow  the  post  too  soon.  A  beginner  will  do  just  as 
well.  All  I  want  is  accuracy,  willingness  and  a  nice  disposition. 
Send  me  someone  else,  not  a  college  graduate.  I  want  some- 
body who  will  take  orders!" 

Clerical  and  stenographic  help  is  still  largely  female — but  the 
woman  stylist,  the  employment  supervisor,  the  department  head, 
the  publicity  expert,  in  an  appalling  number  of  cases,  is  being 
displaced. 

Did  the  fireside  of  two  generations  ago,  with  its  heavy  do- 
mestic duties  and  economic  dependence,  offer  security  and  a 
sphere  of  influence  more  satisfying  than  the  wider  horizon 
of  our  own  times? 

But  such  speculation  is  idle,  as  our  civilization  is  now  geared 
to  expect  able-bodied  women  to  be  self-supporting.  Chivalry 
is  no  longer  our  social  frame  of  mind.  Women  must  go  on 
working  outside  the  home,  even  if  such  banner  phrases  of  the 
feminist  as  "economic  freedom"  and  "equality  of  opportunity" 
may  prove  to  be  hollow  sounds  (Continued  on  page  395) 


Introducing  the  Caputtis 
to   new  household   gods 

In  the  old  country,  cleanliness  was  not  numbered  in  the  gods  of  the 
Caputtis.  Which  explains  a  lot  about  the  way  Mrs.  Caputti  keeps 
house  now! 

In  trying  to  convert  Mrs.  Caputti  to  American  hygienic  ideals, 
remember  that  Fels-Naptha  Soap  can  help  you. 

For  Fels-Naptha  makes  it  easier  for  Mrs.  Caputti  to  get  things 
clean  and  to  keep  them  clean!  And  that  leaves  her  more  time  and 
energy  to  improve  housekeeping.  Fels-Naptha  does  this  because  it 
brings  the  extra  help  of  good  golden  soap  and  plentiful  naptha.  Work- 
ing together,  these  two  brisk  cleaners  quickly  loosen  dirt  without  hard 
rubbing—even  in  cool  water.  That's  a  big  added  advantage  where 
hot  water  isn't  so  plentiful. 

While  Mrs.  Caputti  may  not  care  particularly,  you  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  Fels-Naptha  is  very  gentle  to  the  hands.  Every 
golden  bar  contains  soothing  glycerine. 

Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-Naptha, 
mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE     GOLDEN    BAR    WITH     THE     CLEAN     NAPTHA     ODOR 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  lent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


BOOKPLATE! 


$1 


OO' 


With  your  own  name,  or  any  other,  beautifully  printed  on  a 
genuine  "Guzzardi"  EX-LIBRIS.  Only  $1.00  per  100  packed  in 
a  neat  gift  box.  Ideal  for  personal  use  and  Xmas  gifts.  A 
variety  of  designs  including  one  for  children.  Write  immediately 
for  free  samples  to  Department  242. 


Gilbert  Import  Co. 


174  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


UNITY 


The  magazine  which  records  progress  toward  world  community  and  a 
humanized  civilization.  Sample  copy  ,  free.  Important  reprints:  Reading 
List  of  Current  Books  on  Internationalism,  5c;  Building  Up  the 
International  Mind,  by  H.  A.  Overstreet,  5c;  Education  for  Human 
Brotherhood,  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  5c.  Free  booklet  on  request. 
WORLD  UNITY,  4  EM!  12th  Street,  New  York  City. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  paper*,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RSSIAICH 
BUREAU.  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

The  Survey— Twice  a   Month— $5.00    ,nei 
Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 
Surrey   Associates,    Inc..    112   East    19th   St.,   New   York 

Name Address 1-1-32 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


iimbersttp  of  Chicago 

Uratmate  fecfjool  of  Social 
ii>erbtce  !Hbmtmfiitratton 


Winter  Quarter  begins  January  4 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  28 

Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  June  20  -  Ju/y  22 

Second  Term  July  25  -  August  26 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Training  In 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


NURSERY  SCHOOL 


CHILDREN  from   walking  age  to    five  years  will  be  given   careful 

~*  training  and  constructive  play  at    OUR    NURSERY    SCHOOL, 

338  East  19th  Street.    Sunny  yard  for  outdoor  play.     Full  noon  day 

meal,  nap,   careful    attention  to   individual    needs,  trained    teachers. 

$5O  a  month.  For  further  information  write  or  phone  Gramercy  5-1OI6. 

Hours  9  to  5   except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


Loyola  University 

School  of  Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train- 
ing  for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's  degree. 


WINTER   QUARTER   OPENS    JANUARY   4, 
1932 


Bulletins  and  further  information   on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Two-year  program   of   graduate  training  for  principal 
fields  of  Social  Work. 

One-year    program 
Graduate    Nurses. 
311  So.  Juniper  Street 


in     Public    Health     Nursing    for 
Philadelphia 


Walden 
School 


NURSERY     THROUGH     HIGH     SCHOOL 

Boys  and  Girls 

In  this  modern  school  children  create  for  themselves 
a  varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop  knowledge  and 
initiative  through  their  own  eager  interests. 

Write  for   Booklet 
34  West  68th  Street  New  York 


HOME-STUDY 


UNIVERSITY /CHICAGO 


HOME-STUDY  COURSES 

Continue  your  high-school ,  college  or  personal  program 
of  education.  Teachers,  Religious  and  Social  Workers. 
Men  and  Women  in  many  vocations  are  using  the  450 
courses  in  45  different  subjects  to  obtain  guidance  by 
experts  for  cultural  and  for  practica1  purposes.  The 
courses  yield  credit.  Ask  for  free  booklet. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
649    ELLIS  HALL  CHICAGO.  ILL, 
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(Continued  from  page  393)  echoing  from  a  vanishing  era. 
These  phrases  were  descriptive  of  better  times  when  we  felt 
that  we  were  well  along  the  Utopian  path  where  opportunities 
ior  women  would  be  limited  only  by  their  capacities. 


ENGLAND  AFTER  THE  DELUGE 
(Continued  from  page  376) 


years  there  has  been  a  net  decline  of  117,000,  in  the  num- 
ber of  insured  men  in  the  coal-mining  industry,  and  that  figure 
may  be  taken  as  significant  of  much  that  is  happening  in  other 
trades  familiarly  classed  as  "the  old  heavies." 

A  Danger  of  Reversal? 

P*HE  National  Government,  one  may  remark,  cannot  be 
A  national  in  any  real  sense,  for  the  huge  body  of  members 
of  Parliament  upon  which  it  depends  contains  no  fewer  than 
470  Tories  and  Conservatives  in  a  House  of  615.  The  larger 
portion  of  these  undoubtedly  allowed  their  active  supporters  in 
the  campaign  to  talk  vaguely  and  with  emphasis  about  the  abuses 
of  the  dole  and  the  extravagance  of  the  social  services  in  gen- 
eral; and  the  danger  undoubtedly  is  that  there  will  be  a  deter- 
mined drive  towards  restriction  of  scope  and  curtailment  of 
expenditure  upon  departments  which,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  all  classes  as  necessary 
and  desirable  adjuncts  of  a  civilized  society.  The  Die-Hards, 
of  course,  have  never  been  won  over  even  to  a  small  extent. 
They  think  of  the  social  services  as  economically  ruinous  and 
morally  vicious.  Even  Lord  Snowden,  in  a  broadcast  address 
which  was  part  oi  the  Government's  heavy  artillery  in  the 
election,  quoted  statistics  of  these  services,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  striking  contrast  between  the  present  figures 
and  those  of  a  half  generation  ago,  as  though  they  must  be 
taken  as  convincing  proof  that  the  country  is  on  the  road  to 
ruin. 

The  Government  will  find  itself  pressed  by  the  most  reaction- 
ary section  of  its  supporters  to  adopt  measures  intended  to  make 
large  inroads  upon  the  services;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain 
— unless  we  are  actually  being  forced  down  on  to  a  lower 
subsistence  level — that  no  British  Government  relying  upon  a 
popular  vote  can  make  any  great  change  in  the  system  of  which 
these  services  are  an  integral  part.  The  new  Ministry  of 
Health,  we  know,  will  administer  the  amended  Insurance  Law 
in  somewhat  rigorous  fashion.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  even  the  Economy  Commission  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  removal  of  the  recognized  anomalies  could  not  result 
in  a  saving  of  more  than  5  per  cent. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  irregularities  and 
incidental  wastefulness.  It  lies  in  the  protracted  depression 
of  an  industrial  and  commercial  country  which  has  accepted 
as  a  national  obligation  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  workless 
victims  of  the  existing  system.  The  gravity  of  the  problem 
which  has  been  passed  on  from  one  administration  to  another 
— from  Mr.  MacDonald  as  Labor  prime  minister  to  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  as  head  of  a  strangely  discordant  "National"  team — 
may  be  realized  in  some  measure  with  the  aid  of  a  single  ex- 
ample. A  short  time  ago  the  gap  between  the  annual  expendi- 
ture on  unemployment  benefit  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
contributions  to  the  National  Insurance  Fund  was  given  as 
90  millions  sterling — at  the  old  parity,  450  million  dollars. 
And  yet  we  cannot  overlook  the  truth  that  Britain  has  until 
recently  borne  the  vast  load  of  her  workless  citizens,  together 
with  the  fine  range  of  her  general  social  services,  with  a  rela- 
tive ease  that  would  have  made  every  Victorian  statesman  and 
economist  speechless  with  amaze.  And,  as  I  finish,  I  will 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  quoting  one  startling  figure  as  an 
illustration  of  what  this  surprising  old  country  does,  without 
its  people  knowing  the  facts  or  troubling  to  find  out  what  they 
are.  We  have  just  been  officially  informed  that  the  total 
amount  paid  by  the  British  Government  in  war  pensions  in 
the  thirteen  years  since  the  Great  Killing  ceased  is  980  millions 
sterling — or  say,  on  the  basis  of  the  old  exchange,  a  trifle  of 
only  100  millions  or  so  short  of  five  billion  dollars. 
London,  November  24 
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for 

Social  Work 

Courses  in 

SOCIAL   PSYCHIATRY,   MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,   PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students  enrolled   for  the  full   course 

are   assigned    to    a    social   agency    for 

a   period    of  nine    months'    supervised 

intensive   field   work. 


A   summer   course    of   eight   wee\s   is 
open    to    experienced    social    workers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College   Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mass. 


American  Jewish 
Communities 

offer  unexcelled  opportunities  for  creative, 
stimulating  effort  in:  1.  Family  and  Individual 
Case  Work;  2.  Child  Care;  3.  Educational  and 
Recreational  Work;  4.  Health  Work;  5.  Com- 
munity Organization. 

As    Other    Professions,   Social    Work    Requires 
Specialized  Training. 

College  graduates  are  invited  to  examine 
the  facilities  for  preparation  offered  by 


The 

Training 
School 


For 

Jewish 

Social  Work 


(a  graduate  school) 

M.  J.  KARPP,  Director 
71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 

Scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging   frrnn   $1,000   to  $150 
are  available  for  specially^  qualified  candidates. 
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Aid  to  Intelligent  Buying 


CONSUMERS'     RESEARCH,     INC.— 

340  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City.  Stuart 
Chase,  Pres.;  F.  J.  Schlinlc,  Tech.  Director. 
Organized  on  a  non-commercial  basis  to  pro- 
vide unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
goods  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  In- 
dividual subscriptions  at  $2  a  year  include 
the  Handbook  of  Buying  and  periodic  bulle- 
tins. Ten  copies  of  each  sent  to  Welfare 
Agencies  at  special  rate  of  $5.  Circular  on 
request. 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES — 25  Wot  43rd 

Street,  New  York.  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Swing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Assistant  Director. 
Represents  co-operative  effort*  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Association  of  Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION    OF    VOLUNTEERS    IN 

SOCIAL  SERVICE— 151  Fifth  Avenue. 
Volunteer  Placement,  Education,  Publications. 
Mn.  Geer,  Pres.,  Alfreda  Page,  Scc'y. 


Child  Welfare 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION,  INC. — 425  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  State*  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE —  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  Oneral  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advice 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION      OF      COMMUNITY 
CHESTS     AND     COUNCILS  — 

1815  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  City. 

Alltn  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE, 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS   FOR    THE    HARD    OF 

HEARING,  INC. —  Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Austin  A.  Hayden, 
M.D.,  Chicago;  Executive  Director,  Orson 
N.  Kelly;  Associate  Director,  Betty  C 
Wright,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
•ex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. — Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charlei 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hineks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlet*  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS — 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vance in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economic* 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice   L.    Edwards,    executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington. 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions on  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BUND,  INC.—  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribution*.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Condition* — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  result*  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — C.  M.  Bookman,  president, 
Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION — 703  Standard  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitude* 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  ores.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway.  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committee*  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problem*.  Train* 
Negro  social  worker*.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS— 105  E.  22d  St..  New  York. 
Composed  of  24  national  women'*  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

President,   Mrs.   Orrin   R.   Judd 
Indian  Work,  Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director 
Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary 
Adela    J.    Ballard,    Western    Supervisor 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1.288  local  Y.W.C.A's  jn  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  8S  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 
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Industrial    Democracy 


Recreation 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC 
RACY — Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  horns 
play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,   INC. 

— Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  National  office.  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York  City.  District  office  (for  social 
work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  WHISTLE  BLOWS 
(Continued  from  page  363) 


[Bill  walks  forward.    The  others  watch,  quite  tense.'] 

SPOOKY:  Wait  for  me  outside.  I  want  to  see  you.  Here's 
your  pay.  [Hands  him  envelope.] 

[Bill  mumbles  indistinctly  and  stumbles  out  the  door.  In  an 
absolute  silence  Spooky  walks  over  to  the  other  men  and  one 
by  one  hands  each  his  pay-envelope.  In  continued  silence,  he 
goes  out  the  door.~\ 

PETE:  God!    [A  harsh  whisper.] 

CAP:  God,  nothing.   God  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

[Slim  laughs  harshly  and  the  other  men  glare  at  him.] 

CAP:  Dry  up,  kid.    Will  yuh? 

[Pete  gets  up  and  walks  over  to  his  work-bench.  He  starts 
toward  the  door,  but  stops  suddenly  as  Bill  re-enters.  Bill  is 
grinning.] 

PETE:  What — what  did  he  want? 

BILL:  It  was  just  about  an  order. 

CAP   [incredulously] :  An  order? 

BILL:  Yeah,  an  order. 

PETE:  An  order. 

SLIM:  An  order.   Feature  that. 

[The  tension  is  broken.  The  men  laugh  and  tear  open  their 
pay-envelopes.  Slim  starts  to  whistle.  Pete  slaps  Bill  on  the 
back.] 

CAP:  God,  fellows,  but  we're  lucky. 

SLIM:  Huh? 

CAP:  Lucky,  boy.   Lucky.   At  least,  for  another  week. 

[The  whistle  blows.  The  machinery  in  adjoining  buildings 
can  be  heard  to  start  up,  the  noise  gradually  increasing  in 
volume.  The  four  men  go  to  their  work-benches  and  take  up 
their  work.  Noon  hour  is  over  and  the  afternoon's  work  is 
beginning.  After  a  moment  the  curtain  falls.] 


DOWN  TO  THE  POPPIES 
(Continued  from  page  380) 


to  carry  out  the  specific  terms  of  the  convention  adopted  by 
the  First  Opium  Conference  of  1924-25  in  which  the  eight 
Far  Eastern  Powers  participating  in  that  conference  agreed 
jointly  to  review  the  situation  "from  time  to  time.  .  .  .  The 
first  meeting  shall  take  place  at  latest  in  1929."  That  seemed 
a  reasonably  remote  postponement,  then.  It  was  then  decided 
that  opium-smoking — that  is,  the  formal  toleration  of  it — 
should  be  completely  terminated  within  fifteen  years  of  the 
"divine  far-off  event"  of  decision  by  a  commission  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  League  of  Nations  "at  the  proper  time"  for 
the  purpose,  that 

. . .  the  poppy-growing  countries  have  insured  the  effective  execu- 
tion of  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  raw 
opium  from  their  territories  [meaning  smuggling]  from  constitut- 
ing a  serious  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  consumption  in  the 
countries  where  the  use  of  prepared  [smoking]  opium  is  tempo- 
rarily authorized  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

No  commission  with  any  such  decisive  power  has  ever  been 
appointed,    and    the    thing    was    insincere    foolishness    anyway, 
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reluctant  response  to  American  insistence.  The  British  gov- 
ernment under  date  of  August  i,  1928  served  notice  upon 
the  Council  of  the  League  that  the  efforts  to  suppress 
smuggling  had  "completely  failed,"  and  that  the  prospect  of 
undertaking  the  gradual  and  complete  suppression  of  the  use 
of  prepared  opium  had  "receded  indefinitely." 

In  short,  even  had  there  been  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world — which  there  were  not — to  accomplish  something  definite 
and  aggressive,  there  was  nothing  that  the  Bangkok  confer- 
ence could  do,  beyond  declaring  the  situation  hopeless  and 
adopting  pious  platitudes  as  to  why  that  which  these  nations 
neither  desire  nor  intend  to  do  cannot  be  done.  Which  is  exactly 
what  they  did.  And  all  that  they  did.  The  conference  labored 
— if  you  want  to  call  it  that — for  two  weeks  or  so,  and  brought 
forth  precisely  nothing,  save  some  definitions  and  recommenda- 
tions to  which  nobody  will  pay  the  slightest  attention. 

WE  have  adopted  (on  paper)  admirable  principles  for 
dealing  with  the  manufactured  derivatives  to  which  is 
devoted  perhaps  one  tenth  of  the  total  production  of  opium 
and  the  coca-leaf,  not  to  mention  hemp,  source  of  hasheesh, 
or  any  of  the  other  means  of  addiction.  We  now  confront  the 
Real  Job — that  of  controlling  the  main  supply.  The  poppy 
flourishes  as  never  before  in  history,  and  as  for  the  coca-leaf . . . 
I  can  still  hear  the  pathetic  quiver  in  Mynheer  Van  Wettum's 
voice  as  he  almost  tearfully  pleaded  for  the  "living  hedges" 
of  Dutch  Java,  principal  source  of  the  devilish  cocaine. 

As  was  written  of  old  to  the  Christians  at  Ephesus,  in  this 
bad  business  "we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places."  Back  of  this  problem  of  the  control  of  narcotics — 
including  the  narcotic  alcohol — lie  the  most  powerful  factors 
which  actuate,  bewilder  and  bedevil  humankind,  flowers  and 
fruit  of  Original  Sin.  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon,  in  his 
fascinating  story  of  Rembrandt,  R.  v.  R.,  puts  it  in  the  mouth 
of  his  imaginary  ancestor,  the  good  Dr.  Joannis  van  Loon  of 
Amsterdam : 

Everywhere  in  the  world  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  some 
favorite  way  of  bringing  about  temporary  forgetfulness.  In  most 
instances  interested  in  their  miserable  hasheesh  only  as  a  means 
of  temporary  escape  from  lives  none  too  happy. 

Then  there  is  raw  greed,  the  immense  profits  obtainable 
from  this  traffic  in  human  weakness;  augmented  by  the  pro- 
hibitions which  aggravate  the  demand  and  enhance  the  risk, 
and  therefore  the  financial  gains.  On  top  of  these  is  the 
cynical  habit  of  governments  to  capitalize  both  of  these  factors 
as  a  means  of  revenue;  all  the  more  cynical  and  conscienceless 
when  the  people  involved  are  of  "subject  races,"  regarded  as 
inferior  and  therefore  fair  game  for  exploitation;  entitled  to 
little  human  sympathy  but  rather  objects  of  supercilious 
contempt. 

We  have,  let  us  assume,  putting  the  fairest  possible  face 
upon  the  position,  and  remembering  that  not  a  syllable  of  it 
is  in  force  or  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time,  adopted  tactics  by 
which  to  drive  in  the  outposts  and  repel  the  great  recon- 
naissance-in-force.  All  of  which  is  to  the  good,  if  only  as  an 
evidence  of  progress  in  international  intelligence — not  to  men- 
tion international  good  faith.  We  now  confront  the  enemy's 
Main  Army,  which  hasn't  moved  an  inch. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AN  employer  runs  this  advertisement  in  the 
interests  of  a  competent  Research  Librarian 
regretfully  released  because  of  unavoidable  change 
of  program.  She  is  fully  equipped  for  and  ex- 
perienced in  digging  up  useful  information  on 
any  subject  in  print,  compiling  indexes  and  bibli- 
ographies, or  conducting  a  business  library  with 
the  most  satisfying  results,  and  with  a  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation.  New  York  or  vicinity  preferred. 
Please  address  replies  to  6952  SURVEY. 

COMPANION-SECRETARY,  Personal  Assis- 
tant  or  Companionable  Housekeeper.  Experienced 
American-Protestant  widow,  43,  healthy,  refined 
cheerful,  dependable,  unencumbered.  Good  reader, 
amanuensis,  shopper,  sewer.  Mrs.  Fuller,  323 
Back  Bay  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass. 

MARRIED  MAN,  college  graduate,  desires 
superintendency  children's  home.  Experienced  as 
principal  and  teacher  so  can  supervise  school  if 
connected  with  institution.  Good  disciplinarian. 
6957  SUXVEY. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with  experience.  At- 
tractive  personality,  ability,  initiative,  excellent 
references,  desires  change  position.  Especially 
interested  in  organization,  personnel  work,  finan- 
cial reports  and  budgeting.  6955  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  of  good  education,  with  broad  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  institution  prob- 
lems, desires  position  in  institution  caring  for 
adults  or  children.  6956  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED    social    worker    desires  new 

field   of  service.      Industrial  welfare.  Girls'  Club 

Worker   or    Child   Welfare   Work  desired.  6960 
SURVEY. 

THE  MEDICAL  BUREAU  has  available  grad- 
uate nurses  who  have  specialized  in  public  health 
and  tuberculosis  nursing,  psychologists  and  social 
workers.  For  complete  biographies  write  The 
Medical  Bureau  (M.  Burneice  Larson,  Director), 
Pittesficlcl  Building,  Chicago. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Worker* 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE  SURVEY 
112  E.  19  St.  New  York 


BOARD 


DOMESTIC  NURSE  and  sister  would  like 
children  to  board  on  farm  in  the  Berkshires. 
Plenty  of  fresh  eggs  and  milk.  Home  cooking. 
6953  SURVEY. 


BOARD    and    ROOM,    $10.25    per   week,    for 

young  men   interested  in   social    work   and   boys' 
clubs.     6958   SURVEY. 


APARTMENTS  TO  SHARE 


WANTED:    Woman    or   two    women    to  share 

apartment  with  social  worker  now  resident.  Two 

fireplaces.     Concession  for  quick  response.  6959 
SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Lady  to  share  2-room,  well-fur- 
nished apartment.  Complete  privacy.  Rent  $47 
plus  minor  extras.  Apt.  9F,  455  West  34th  Street. 
Medallion  3-4151. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BELIEVING  some  men  and  women  are  bur- 
dened, anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  per- 
plexing personal  problems,  retired  physician 
offers  friendly  counsel.  Nothing  medical,  no 
fees.  6794  SUEVCY. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES  are  welcome  to  use  Assem- 
bly Room  at  99  Park  Avenue  for  meetings,  after- 
noon teas,  and  special  supper  parties  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates.  Communicate  with  Mrs.  M.  de 
Bonneval,  Caledonia  5-0900. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


Write  for  the  new 

BOOK  LIST 

Books  displayed  at  the 

First  International   Congress  e» 

Mental  Hygiene 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
lists  ever  published  of  books  on 
social  work  and  kindred  fields. 


Cl RMlfieH   In 
Luting   reeent   and    standard   publications    at 
regular   price*,   postpaid 

The  Survey  Book  Department 

US  E.  19th  St.,  l»«w  York,  K.  T. 


The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 

11   East  44th  Street 

New  York  City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  of  Pauline  R. 

Strode,  Th.B.    University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate   of   Chicago    School   of   Civics  and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
1 8  EAST  41  ST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


MAIL 


ADVERTISING  to  our  30,000  pUUav 
thropic,  and  wealthy  New  England 
names  will  bring  good  money  for 
your  cause.  Write  Department  S, 
PUBLICITY  SERVICE  BUREAU, 
Social  Welfare  Finance,  69  Newbury,  Boston. 


DEBATE    DATA 


DEBATE  CLUBS PUBLIC  SPEAKERS 

Latest  data  on  leading  controversial  questions. 
Send  lor  Question  and  Price  Llit  for  1931-32 

to 

THE     DEBATERS    INFORMATION    BUREAU 
3  Horton  Place  Portland,  Maine 


PAMPHLETS 


RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 

UNEMPLOYMENT— A  Statement  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends. 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  ALCOHOL  (10c). 
Address  Friends  Central  Bureau,  1515 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT,  illustrated  monthly 
$2.50  a  year.  For  all  who  follow  legislation. 
American  Legislators'  Association,  851 
East  58th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

League     for     Industrial     Democracy!      Unemploy- 
ment and  Its  Remedies   (15c),  The  Profit  Mo- 
tive (lOc),  Experiment  in  Industrial  Democracy 
(lOc),  Roads  to  Freedom  (lOc). 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

VISION  AND  REVISION,  or  Depression  as  a 
cure  for  morbid,  sordid  Obsession.  No  public 
spirited  person  should  be  without  this  Booklet. 
Send  ten  cents  to  The  Mobilite  Lyceum, 
725  Broadway,  San  Diego,  California. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNNAL  OJ  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York, 

N.   Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


SUPPLYING     INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS. 

Groceries 

Hudson    and    North    Moore    Street* 
New  York 
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Your   Own   Agency 

VOCATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
COUNSEL  AND 

AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
PLACEMENT  NURSING 

Booklet  on  request 


National  Office 
130  E.  22nd  St. 
New  York  City 


(Agency) 

District  Office  • 

dor   social    work)  9 

270  Boylston  St.  » 

Boston,   Mass.  f 


Have  you  Property  to 
sell  or  rent? 

•—Cottage*  to  rent—  or  lor  sale 
for  next  season? 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:    30   cents    a    line, 
$4.20  per  inch. 

For  further  information,  writt  !• 


SURVEY   GRAPHIC 
111  K«st  IMh  St..   New  York,  N.  Y. 


MULTIGRAPHINQ 

TYPEWRITING 

PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

MAILING 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 

and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  A 

Mailing  Company 
34th   Street  at  8th   Avenue 

Medalwn   1473 


HOOVEN  ACTUAL  TYPED 
LETTER  CO. 

122  FIFTH   AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(No  connection  with  Hoove*  Letter  t,  Inc.) 

SERVICE  24  HOURS  A  DAY 
Also  complete  Process,   Multigraph- 
ing, Addressing,  Signing  and 

Mailing   Dept's. 
TEL.  NO.  CHELSEA  4237 


Organizations  using  mail  cam- 
paigns to  raise  funds,  can  find 
the  answer  to  their  problems  in 
our  service. 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOR   PORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE—  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  —  BARCLAY     7-9633 

•  •       • 

SALES   CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED    AND    WRITTEN 

•  •      • 

MULTIGRAPHING    —    MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING  —  FILLING-IN 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 
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Wants  in  The  Survey 


DOCTORS  OF  MATRIMONY 
(Continued  from  page  360) 


organization  and  operation  in  which  the  clinic,  though  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  integral  association  with  another  agency,  yet  is 
not  handicapped  by  such  a  relationship.  Under  independent  aus- 
pices, with  a  carefully  selected  advisory  committee  made  up  of 
persons  of  outstanding  professional  and  scientific  reputations, 
such  a  clinic  could  function  courageously  and  impartially. 

Of  what  types  of  individuals  should  the  professional  staff  be 
composed?  The  answer  depends  on  the  sponsors'  conception  of 
the  clinic's  methods.  If  one  agrees  that  marital  maladjustments 
are  not  basically  different  from  other  maladjustments,  then  a 
staff  composed  of  the  triad,  familiar  in  mental-hygiene  practice, 
of  psychiatrist,  psychiatric  social  worker  and  psychologist  be- 
comes a  logical  answer.  In  the  case  of  the  marriage  clinic,  how- 
ever, certain  special  consultants  become  necessary.  Thus  one 
would  wish  also  to  have  routinely  available  the  services  of  at 
least  the  following: 

A  physician  who  is  a  gynecologist,  and  perhaps  another  com- 
petent along  genito-urinary  lines. 

A  birth-control  consultant,  who  might  be  one  of  the  physicians 
or  a  separate  person. 

A  legal-aid  consultant. 

A  home  economist  to  advise  with  regard  to  family  budget,  etc. 

A  consultant  in  adult  recreation  and  the  utilization  of  leisure. 

A  religious  consultant,  preferably  a  liberal  theologian  able  to 
harmonize  religious  doubts  and  conflicts  when  encountered. 

But  the  most  important  question  of  all  concerns  the  type 
of  individual  who  shall  head  up  the  staff  of  such  a  clinic.  Who 
shall  it  be?  The  answer  is  simple.  Anyone  can  undertake  the 
direction  of  a  marriage  clinic  or  family  adjustment  bureau, 
providing  (and  here  comes  the  rub)  he  or  she  is  personally  and 
professionally  equipped  to  do  the  job.  Of  course  opinions  vary 
tremendously  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  equipment  for 
such  work.  Many  clergymen  feel  sincerely  that  their  theolog- 
ical training,  plus  perhaps  a  bit  of  reading  in  modern  psychology, 
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constitutes  sufficient  preparation.  The  social  hygienst  with  his 
interest  focused  on  disturbances  of  the  sex  life  is  equally  sin- 
cere in  believing  this  sufficient  to  justify  his  manipulation  of 
marriage  conflicts.  No  less  honest  is  the  conviction  of  the 
Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  advisor  that  contact  with  hundreds  of 
young  people  is  in  itself  an  adequate  foundation  for  engaging 
in  the  delicate  art  of  marriage-counseling.  The  general  physi- 
cian, especially  if  he  be  a  gynecologist,  likewise  is  certain  that 
the  tales  of  woe  and  the  physiological  tragedies  unfolded  in  the 
consulting  room  equip  him  to  deal  with  all  varieties  of  marital 
difficulties.  Sometimes  a  psychiatrist,  rich  in  experience  with 
the  institutional  varieties  of  mental  disease,  decides  that  this 
background  alone  prepares  him  for  the  adjusting  of  extramural 
problems.  Nor  to  the  well-meaning  layman  without  technical 
training  in  any  field,  whose  equipment  is  limited  to  a  fund  of 
"common  sense"  and  a  love  for  mankind,  should  there  be  im- 
puted dishonest  motives  in  his  contention  for  directorship  of 
a  marriage  clinic. 

Perhaps  a  crude  sort  of  job-analysis  will  throw  light  on  the 
matter.  Inherent  in  the  job  confronting  a  clinic  that  would 
undertake,  on  a  professional  basis,  to  prevent  or  to  relieve 
marital  maladjustments  is,  first  of  all,  an  ability  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff;  in  other  words,  a  trained  experience 
that  will  enable  the  director  and  his  staff  not  only  to  evaluate 
correctly  and  to  recognize,  truly  inconsequential  symptoms  and 
problems  for  what  they  really  are,  but  that  also  will  enable 
them  to  detect  graver  problems  masquerading  cunningly  under 
the  guise  of  trivial  symptoms.  This  calls  for  a  special  type  of 
training  and  clinical  experience.  Secondly  in  the  job  analysis 
is  an  equally  special  ability  come  by  only  through  similar  train- 
ing, to  size  up  a  given  problem  in  its  totality  and  again  to  ap- 
praise in  reasonably  accurate  measure  the  relative  importance 
of  the  numerous  factors  that  have  contributed  to  its  making. 
Only  by  so  doing  can  one  ascertain  where  to  lay  special  weight 
in  the  formulation  of  a  program  of  treatment.  Lastly  is  the 
most  difficult  requirement  of  all — a  capacity  to  integrate  into  a 
common  procedure  all  the  various  (Continued  on  page  400) 
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previously  mentioned  without  losing  sight  in  the  process  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  problem  as  a  whole.  This  last  requirement 
calls  for  a  broad  practical  knowledge  of  the  community's  re- 
sources in  the  way  of  medical,  social  and  religious  facilities;  in 
the  expert  application  of  this  knowledge  it  calls  also  for  some- 
thing no  amount  of  reading  or  theorizing  can  furnish,  namely, 
actual  clinical  experience  gained  in  dealing  in  a  technical  man- 
ner with  flesh-and-blood  cases. 

So  far  as  is  known,  there  is  at  the  present  time  but  one  type 
of  professional  whose  technical  training  and  -clinical  experience 
routinely  equips  him  for  these  requirements:  the  psychiatrist 
who  has  had  a  rich  background  of  experience  in  extramural 
problems  of  mental  hygiene.  Daily  he  meets  problems  spring- 
ing from  the  same  roots  whence  problems  of  marital  maladjust- 
ment arise ;  he  is  attempting  to  solve  these  problems  via  the 
scientific  method;  and  he  is  required  to  be  intimately  familiar 
with  the  integrative  procedures  for  bringing  to  bear  on  the 
treatment  of  a  case  all  of  the  consultative  services  the  com- 
munity offers  or  the  case  requires.  It  is  suggested,  therefore, 
that  the  extramurally  trained  psychiatrist  may  be  the  logical 
best  choice  for  director  of  a  marriage  clinic  or  family-adjust- 
ment bureau. 

Lastly,  it  is  recognized  that  there  are,  here  and  there,  clergy- 
men, social  workers  and  others  who  possess  the  requisite  train- 
ing and  experience  for  this  job  and  who  are  fully  as  well 
equipped  for  it  as  the  psychiatrist.  There  is  no  practical  reason 
in  the  world  why  the  work  should  not  be  entrusted  to  their 
hands.  But  so  far  as  the  rank  and  file  of  clergymen  and  others 
are  concerned,  there  will  be  scant  disagreement  with  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  their  professional  train- 
ing, unless  they  have  taken  special  work,  that  supplies  them 
with  the  technical  ability  here  described.  And  while  the  wish 
to  be  helpful  is  to  be  commended  yet  in  a  world  of  reality  the 
hard  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  field  of  marriage  clinics  is  no 
place  for  the  amateur. 


THE  LOOPHOLES  LEFT  AT  VERSAILLES 
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and  treaty  modification.  League  members  were  to  be  given 
a  joint  guarantee  of  protection  for  their  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence,  as  against  external  aggression,  only 
because  there  was  coupled  with  this  arrangement  a  provision 
for  the  modification  of  unjust  or  dangerous  treaty  clauses. 
Territorial  guarantee  alone  and  unrelieved  was  of  course  a  very 
different  matter  to  territorial  guarantee  intimately  linked  with 
provision  for  territorial  revision.  And  the  intention  of  the 
early  architects  of  the  League  Covenant  to  make  the  provisions 
reciprocal  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  wording  of  the  article 
as  it  stood  on  February  i,  1919,  approved  by  the  heads  of 
both  the  British  and  American  delegations.  By  this  time 
Colonel  House's  original  suggestion  had  been  strengthened  so 
as  to  relieve  League  members  of  obligations  to  nations  which 
refused  to  modify  a  treaty  settlement  when  such  modification 
was  judged  in  the  general  interest.  I  have  italicized  this  sig- 
nificant provision: 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  all  states  members  of  the  League. 

If  at  any  time  it  should  appear  that  any  feature  of  the  settle- 
ment made  by  this  Covenant  and  by  the  present  treaties  of  peace 
no  longer  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  the  League 
shall  take  the  matter  under  consideration  and  may  recommend  to 
the  parties  any  modification  which  it  may  think  necessary.  //  such 
recommendation  is  not  accepted  by  the  parties  affected,  the  states, 
members  of  the  League,  shall  cease  to  be  under  any  obligation  in 
respect  of  the  subject  matter  of  such  recommendation. 

In  considering  any  such  modification  the  League  shall  take  into 
account  changes  in  the  present  conditions  and  aspirations  of  peo- 
ples or  present  social  and  political  relations,  pursuant  to  the 
principle,  which  the  High  Contracting  Parties  accept  without 
reservation,  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

One  of  the  most  momentous,  and  in  the  upshot  unfortunate, 
decisions  taken  during  the  drafting  of  the  League  Covenant 


was  that  whereby  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  above  article 
were  omitted,  thus  sweeping  away  the  qualifications  which 
made  reasonable  the  clause  of  territorial  guarantee.  Eventually 
the  truncated  article  became  the  first  half  of  the  famous  article 
10  of  the  final  Covenant,  and  plaved  the  central  part  in  Senate 
rejection  of  League  membership  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  A  milder  provision  for  the  reconsideration  of  treaties 
was  later  put  back  in  the  Covenant,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Lord  Robert  (now  Viscount)  Cecil,  as  what  is  now  article 
19.  But  thus  separated,  the  two  principles  lost  the  balance 
which  had  existed  between  them  earlier.  President  Wilson's 
insistence  upon  a  territorial  guarantee  clause  would  have 
aroused  much  less  opposition  if  the  corollary  of  revision  of 
outworn  treaties  by  international  action  had  been  maintained. 
The  researcher  who  painfully  works  through  the  idle  nonsense 
and  sounding  fury  of  the  Senate  debates  during  the  winter  of 
1919-20  will  find  thousands  of  references  to  article  10,  scarcely 
a  mention  of  article  19,  and  nowhere  any  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  historically  and  logically  these  two  articles  are  com- 
plementary parts  of  a  single  whole. 

PHE  treaty  revision  clauses  were  separated  from  that  of 
J.  territorial  guarantee  because  the  legal  advisors  of  both  the 
American  and  British  delegations  felt  strongly  that  incalculable 
confusion  would  result  from  making  the  peace  treaties  in- 
definite by  providing  for  future  territorial  adjustments.  The 
reincorporation  of  such  a  provision  in  the  carefully  modified 
form  of  article  19  of  the  Covenant  was  a  compromise  between 
the  purely  legalistic  attitude  and  the  more  statesmanlike  view 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  treaties,  particularly  those 
drafted  with  definitely  punitive  intent,  is  almost  certain  to  have 
disastrous  consequences. 

Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to  permit  judgment  on  these 
viewpoints  to  be  passed  with  some  measure  of  confidence. 
And  after  due  reflection  two  considerations  would  seem  to 
stand  out  beyond  contention.  In  the  first  place,  the  confusion 
which  has  resulted  from  making  the  territorial  adjustment  of 
the  Peace  Conference  clear-cut  and  unreversable  could  scarcely 
have  been  greater  if  they  had  been  made  subject  to  revision 
after  a  cooling-off  period  as  fortunately  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  reparation  payments.  Senator  Borah  has  been  roundly 
criticized  for  telling  the  French  journalists  who  accompanied 
Premier  Laval  to  this  country  that  "either  by  peace  or  by 
force"  the  treaties  of  1919  will  have  to  be  revised.  But  while 
many  will  affirm  that  his  remark  was  tactless,  few  can  deny 
that  it  carries  the  'bluntness  of  truth.  More  than  thirteen 
years  have  passed  since  the  close  of  the  War,  but  the  lack  of 
any  political  stability  in  eastern  Europe  remains  as  one  of  the 
greatest  impediments  to  European  and  therefore  to  world  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

In  the  second  place,  article  10  of  the  Covenant,  with  the 
provision  for  treaty  revision  removed,  is  seen  today  as  a  broken 
reed  to  lean  upon  in  spite  of  its  firm  language.  It  takes  a  very 
squint-eyed  view  of  Japan's  actions  in  Manchuria  to  conclude 
that  she  is  at  present  respecting  and  preserving  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China,  as  she  is  pledged  to  do.  And  neither  France 
nor  Poland  seem  to  value  Germany's  similar  pledge  sufficiently 
to  encourage  them  to  assume  any  active  leadership  for  tangible 
disarmament. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  time  has  come  to  in- 
voke article  19  of  the  Covenant,  up  to  this  time  too  much  dis- 
regarded. There  are  treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable 
and  most  decidedly  we  confront  "international  conditions  whose 
continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world."  If  the 
territorial  guarantee  clause  is  proving  valueless  by  itself,  no 
harm  can  be  done  by  envisaging  it  in  connection  with  the 
clause  for  territorial  revision  which  was  originally  a  definite 
part  of  the  doctrine.  Serious  invocation  of  article  19  by  the 
next  session  of  the  League's  Assembly  may  indeed  prove  to  be 
a  necessary  move  to  save  the  all-important  Disarmament  Con- 
ference from  relative  futility.  And  nothing  could  do  more  to 
stimulate  American  cooperation  with  the  League,  thereby 
benefiting  world  peace  and  world  economic  recovery,  than 
definite  action  in  Geneva  to  show  that  the  Covenant  can  rise 
superior  to  the  punitive  aspects  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Tremendous  potentialities  for  beneficial  change  lie  dormant 
in  article  19.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the  will  to  make  full 
use  of  its  very  moderate  provisions. 
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About  Appendicitis 


In  the  presence 
of  unrelieved 
abdominal  pain 

l*Give  no  food,  water 
or  medicine 
AfeVer  give  laxatives 
Call  your  Doctor 


o> 


^Decently  a  letter  came  to  us  from  a 
•*•  \_mother  who  had  lost  a  fine,  strong 
boy  of  twelve  from  acute  appendicitis. 
She  wrote,  "If  I  had  run  across  just  one 
article  on  appendicitis  I  feel  sure  we 
would  not  have  had  this  sorrow.  An 
advertisement  of  yours  would  save  many, 
many  lives.  Please  give  this  your  earnest 
consideration." 

Because  her  request  voices  a  widespread 
desire  to  know  what  to  do  when  appen' 
dicitis  attacks  swiftly,  this  announcement 
is  published. 

The  deathrate  from  appendicitis  in  the 
United  States  has  steadily  increased  dup 
ing  the  past  ten  years.  But  it  will  be 
reduced  and  reduced  rapidly  when  peo' 
pie  learn  what  to  do  and  particularly 
what  not  to  do  in  case  of  an  attack. 

The  symptoms  of  appendicitis  vary.  But 
almost  always,  continued  pain  and  ten' 
derness  in  the  abdomen  are  the  first  indi' 
cations  of  an  acutely  inflamed  appendix. 


There  are  two  most  important  t  lings 
remember  in  event  of  an  attack  ^f  ar- 
appendicitis:  **"* 

First: — Never  use  a  laxative  to 
acute  abdominal  pain.  If  the  paii 
appendicitis,  a  laxative,  instead 
ing  the  condition,  is  likely  to  spi 
inflammation,  to  cause  the  appendix 
burst  or  to  induce  peritonitis. 

Second: — Send  for  your  doctor  immedi' 
ately.  In  making  his  diagnosis  he  may 
decide  that  no  harm  will  come  from 
taking  time  to  make  a  blood  test  to  con' 
firm  his  opinion.  He  may  say  that  the 
attack  can  be  relieved  without  operating. 
Or  he  may  order  an  operation  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Performed  without  delay,  by  an  ex' 
pert,  an  operation  for  appendicitis  is 
almost  always  successful.  Be  sure  to  con' 
suit  an  experienced  and  skilful  surgeon 
because  many  needless  operations  have 
been  occasioned  by  incorrect  diagnosis. 
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KENNEDY 

•  Two  fellowships  of  $750  each  will  be  awarded  to  recent  college  graduates 
for  three  consecutive  quarters  of  the  School  year.   March  9,  1932,  is  the  last 
day  for  filing  applications. 

KENNEDY     FIELD 

•  Two  fellowships  of  $600  each  will  be  awarded  to  practicing  social  workers, 
who  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  experience  in  social  work,  for  study  at 
the  School  during  not  less  than  two  consecutive  quarters  of  the  School  year. 
April  9,  1932,  is  the  last  day  for  filing  applications. 

COMMONWEALTH 

•  A  number  of  fellowships  will  be  awarded  to  well-qualified  college  gradu- 
ates who  have  had  experience  in  social  case  work  and  some  courses  in 
psychiatric  theory.  March  9,  1932,  is  the  last  day  for  filing  applications. 

WILLARD     STRAIGHT 

•  A  fellowship  of  $1,600  will  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  student  planning  to 
return  to  his  own  country  and  engage  in  social  work.   April  9,  1932  is  the 
last  day  for  filing  applications. 

ELIZABETH     LOWE     GAMBLE 

•  A  fellowship  of  $1,200  will  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  student,  preferably 
one  from  the  Orient.  April  9,  1932,  is  the  last  day  for  filing  applications. 

MARY     C.     WALKER 

•  A  fellowship  of  $1,200  offered  by  the  Women's  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  will  be  awarded  to  a  Negro  woman  desirous  of  entering  the 
field  of  social  work.  April  9,  1932,  is  the  last  day  for  filing  applications. 

•  Tuition  must  be  paid  to  the  School  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  from 
all  of  these  fellowship  grants.  Application  for  all  fellowships  may  be  filed 
immediately  after  January  1st,  1932. 

JOINT     FELLOWSHIPS 

•  In  1932-33  a  number  of  maintenance  fellowships  will  be  offered  by  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  co-operating  with  the  School,  to 
well-qualified  college  graduates  desiring  special  preparation  for  family  case 
work.   These  fellowships  are  for  both  men  and  women.    Each  fellowship 
carries  with  it  full  tuition  and  $100  a  month  for  the  entire  period  of  training. 

• 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  divides  the  School  year 
into  four  quarters — Each  quarter  is  approximately  three  months. 


For  further  details  write  the  Registrar 
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The  Lever  of  State  Relief 

GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Housing  at  the  White  House 

LOULA  D.  LASKER 

Spending  $52,000,000 

PIERCE  WILLIAMS 

Confessions  of  a  Neophite 

JOHN  E.  LYMAN 

Why  Is  a  Hospital  Trustee? 

HOWARD  S.  CULLMAN 


1  Q 


WHAT  OF 
THE  FUTURE 

OF  THE 

PEOPLE 

IN  THE  WORLD? 


WHAT  the  next  few  generations 
may  bring  to  human  beings  by 
way  of  a  sturdier  and  more  vigorous 
existence  is  a  subject  that  cannot  fail 
to  interest  all  who  have  to  do  with 
education. 

The  science  of  nutrition  is  new. 
And  as  applied  to  human  beings,  the 
full  results  of  its  principles  slowly 
make  themselves  felt.  But  on  some 
points  the  way  now  seems  so  clear, 
and  the  results  so  sure,  that  no  delay 
should  be  indulged  in  starting  toward 
the  desirable  goal. 

On  the  subject  of  milk,  for  example, 
one  principle  has  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  all  who  hold  positions  of 
authority  in  this  new  science.  All  say 
that  a  more  liberal  use  of  milk,  by 
all  people,  would  bring  to  all  sturdier 
and  more  vigorous  health. 

That  we  now  use  less  milk  than  we 
need  means,  of  course,  that  improved 
methods  for  including  its  use  in  the 
diet  need  to  be  found. 

To  that  subject  the  Evaporated 
Milk  Association,  which  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  research 
and  education,  has  made  some  no- 
table contribution. 

We'll  gladly  send  you,  free  of 
charge,  the  material  on  the  subject 
which  has  been  developed.  You'll  be 
more  interested  in  receiving  this  liter- 
ature when  you  consider  these  facts: 

1.  Evaporated  Milk  is  pure,  fresh 
milk,  concentrated,  homogenized, 
and  sterilized  in  sealed  cans.  It  can- 
not possibly  contain  a  harmful  germ. 
Every  drop  is  uniformly  rich.  And  it 
is  more  readily  digestible  than  ordi- 
nary milk. 

2.  Because  it  is  more  than  twice  as 
rich  as  ordinary   milk,    Evaporated 


Milk  helps  in  many  ways  to  the  in- 
clusion of  more  milk  in  the  diet. 

Consider,  for  example,  its  use  in 
place  of  cream.  It  has  the  consist- 
ency of  cream  in  solids  content.  It 
will  serve  every  cream  use,  even  to 
whipping.  But  the  solids,  instead  of 
consisting  chiefly  of  fat,  as  in  cream, 
include  all  the  health  and  vigor- 
building  solids  of  whole  milk. 

3.  Not  least  of  the  virtues  of  Evapo- 
rated Milk,  in  these  times,  is  its  rea- 
sonable cost.  It  costs  less  generally 
than  ordinary  milk,  for  milk  uses. 
The  cost  is  only  about  one-fourth 


that  of  cream.  It  is  not  only  more 
wholesome,  but  will  make  equally 
delicious  food. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU,  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  a 

complete  list  of  our  free  publications; 
our  booklet  "Eating  for  Efficiency" 
which  has,  among  other  unique  fea- 
tures, information  at  the  end  of  each 
recipe  as  to  the  food  value  of  each 
serving.  The  total  food  value  of  the 
day's  menus  is  also  given.  The  milk 
consumed  in  each  menu  is  indicated. 
We  will  also  send  you  "More  Milk, 
Smaller  Bills"  folder  in  such  quantity 
as  you  can  use. 


C--O--U--P--O--N 

EVAPORATED  MILK  ASSOCIATION,  203  North  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 111. 

iO  Complete  list  of  free  publications. 
D  A  copy  of  "Eating  for  Efficiency". 
copies  of  "More  Milk,  Smaller  Bills" 
[J  in  Spanish  or  Q  in  English 
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So  They  Say 

WE    are    growing    out    of    this    worship    of    material 
things. — Henry  Ford. 

America  is  more  bath-tub  conscious  than  thought  con- 
scious.— Fannie  Hurst. 

Gandhi  dares  to  apply  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in 
politics. — Sherwood  Eddy. 

It's  the  Lord's  work,  feeding  people. — Former-Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  New  York. 

So  much  can  be  done  by  our  young  people  today  by  juit 
keeping  cheerful. — Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  that  the  wealthy  can  learn  from  the 
poor. — Mrs.  August  Belmont,  New  York. 

Unbelief  has  a  strangle-hold  upon  the  mothers  of  today. 
— Bishop  H.  P.  Almon  Abbott,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Anything  to  prevent  war  must  be  done  while  we  are  at 
peace. — Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  New  York. 

Taxes  are  the  equivalent  of  what  it  costs  the  public  to 
live  decently  in  a  modern  city. — C.  A.  Dykstra,  city  man- 
ager, Cincinnati. 

No  one  is  so  weary  of  unemployment  as  the  unemployed. 
— Harvey  D.  Gibson,  chairman,  Emergency  Unemployment 
Relief  Committee,  New  York. 

Being  a  good  listener  is  one  of  the  basic  qualifications 
for  social  work. — Clare  M.  Tousley,  Charity  Organization 
Society,  New  York. 

A  breadline  knee  deep  in  wheat  is  obviously  the  handi- 
work of  foolish  men. — James  E.  Crowther,  president,  Church 
Federation,  St.  Louis. 

In  a  country  as  rich  as  ours  men  have  a  moral  right  to 
something  more  than  immunity  from  starvation. — Rev.  John 
A.  Ryan,  Washington. 

That's  the  trouble  with  this  charity  stuff.  They  alwayt 
want  to  keep  strings  on  you. — New  York  park  bencher  t» 
John  A.  Leary,  Jr. 

There  are  few  cruelties  more  subtle  than  that  of  the 
human  adult  in  dire  determination  to  educate  its  young. — 
Anna  Gillingham,  Child  Study  Association,  New  York. 

The  modern  parent  may  easily  devitalize  his  own  ego  so 
that  the  child  has  no  backstop  against  which  to  hit  his 
own  ego. — Dr.  Marian  Kenworthy,  psychiatrist,  New  York. 

An  offer  of  a  cigarette  or  a  cigar  is  often  far  more  ef- 
fective in  getting  information  that  we  want  than  the  use 
of  the  rubber  hose. — Police  Sergeant  Barney  F.  Verhuyen, 
St.  Louis.  \ 

A  good  chef  is  necessary.  Without  him  a  place  losei 
its  business  quick.  They  would  go  over  to  the  Salvation 
Army. — Ambrose  Mudla,  chef,  Municipal  Lodging  House, 
New  York. 

There  is  no  institution  in  this  country  now  offering  a 
gentleman's  education  except  the  women's  colleges. — Quoted" 
by  Kathryn  McHale,  president,  American  Association  of 
University  Women. 

I  am  sold  on  the  community  chest  because  it  is  the  noblest 
gesture  that  humanity  has  yet  made  in  recognition  of  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  that  is  the  very  soul  and  es- 
sence of  religion. — Dorothy  Dix. 

If  every  employable  person  who  wanted  a  job  had  one 
the  total  work  for  each  would  be  thirty-five  hours  weekly. 
There's  work  enough  for  all  on  the  basis  of  a  five-day 
week,  seven  hours  a  day. — William  Green,  president,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

We  would  better  see  to  it  in  America  this  winter  that 
nobody  starves.  Patriotism  will  stand  all  strains  short  of 
starvation.  .  .  .  The  war  called  out  devotion  but  starvation 
does  not  call  out  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  starving. — 
Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  New  York. 
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NIGHT  SHIFT 


These  are  dull  times  in  most  offices  and  shops  but  the  Social  Service  Exchange  of  the 
Welfare  Council  is  working  from  8  A.  M.  until  11:30  P.  M. — 162  employes  in  two 
shifts — in  order  to  clear  the  names  of  applicants  to  the  social  agencies  of  New  York. 
In  November  1930  the  Exchange  cleared  58,631  names,  in  November  1931,  129,793. 
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Blind  Date 

THE  office  of  one  of  the  western  mental  hygiene  so- 
cieties boasts  a  small  lending  library  and  a  secretary 
who  is  called  upon  for  anything  and  everything.  At  the 
fag  end  of  day  the  telephone  rang  and  a  voice  asked  anxi- 
ously, "Has  Thomas'  Unadjusted  Girl  come  in?"  "No," 
answered  the  weary  one.  "Did  you  have  an  appointment  to 
meet  her  here?" 

A  Place  to  Plan 

MORE  than  1,500,000  organized  wage-earners  must  be 
facing  into  the  new  year  with  dismay  as  the  result 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  nation's  railroad  presidents  a  few 
days  before  Christmas  stepping  up  their  demand  for  a  wage 
cut  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  At  the  meeting  of  the  1500 
general  chairmen  of  twenty-one  standard  railway  unions  in 
Chicago  last  month  it  was  voted  to  appoint  a  committee 
"empowered  to  negotiate  to  a  conclusion  the  pending  issues 
concerning  unemployment  and  wages  with  a  duly  author- 
ized committee  of  the  railway  managements."  The  action 
of  the  unions  came  as  a  surprise  following  the  earlier  con- 
ference with  the  eastern  railway  presidents  in  New  York, 
at  which  the  union  program  for  meeting  the  current  emer- 
gency was  rejected  by  management,  and  a  counter  proposal 
for  a  TO  per  cent  cut,  referred  to  by  the  workers'  repre- 
sentatives as  "a  dole  for  idle  capital,"  was  put  forward  as 
the  employers'  program  (see  The  Survey,  December  15, 
page  293).  It  was  in  response  to  the  invitation  from  the 
Chicago  meeting  to  form  a  joint  committee  to  short-cut  the 
tedious  procedure  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  that  the  rail- 
road heads  increased  their  demand  for  a  wage  cut  from 
10  to  15  per  cent.  The  increase  represents  a  saving  to  the 
roads  of  $100,000,000  annually  over  the  $200,000,000  that 
would  be  lopped  off  the  present  payrolls  by  the  original 
proposal.  About  750,000  railway  workers  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  the  last  two  years. 

To  the  outsider,  the  possibility  of  large  scale  experiment 
with  economic  planning  is  pressed  home  by  the  new  turn 
events  have  taken.  Here  is  a  basic  industry  in  which  both 
labor  and  management  are  thoroughly  organized  and  which 
is  carried  on  under  regulation  by  a  federal  commission. 
The  industry  faces  a  serious  situation  only  in  part  the  result 
of  the  depression.  The  factors  which  have  been  put  forward 


by  industrial  leaders  as  essential  to  economic  planning  from 
within  the  industry — the  only  type  of  economic  planning 
with  which  they  hold — are  present.  Today,  'both  labor  and 
management  are,  apparently,  facing  the  immediate  emergency 
as  well  as  the  long-range  situation  only  in  terms  of  the 
prerogatives  each  stands  to  lose  by  virtue  of  any  change 
in  the  existing  set-up.  And  yet  here,  if  anywhere  in  the 
American  scene,  there  seems  to  be  opportunity  for  nation- 
wide economic  planning  for  an  industry  as  a  whole  which 
would  underscore  the  ability  of  industry  to  take  the  lead 
in  this  new  field  and  the  advantages  of  allowing  it  to  do  so. 

Holding  Off  the  Wolf 

BY  TUGGING  at  its  own  bootstraps  the  suburban 
village  of  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y.,  has  saved  itself 
from  the  community  calamity  of  wholesale  mortgage  fore- 
closures on  its  white-collar  homes.  When  a  committee 
undertook  to  raise  a  work-relief  fund  in  the  village  it  brought 
to  light  a  situation  among  small  home-owners  which  few 
had  suspected.  White-collar  men,  long  unemployed, 
swamped  with  unpaid  taxes  and  interest,  were  about  to  lose 
their  hard-won  equities.  Community  interest  dictated  that 
these  investments  should  be  saved.  Neighborliness  too  had 
its  obligations.  Work-relief  was  needed,  yes,  but  even  more 
was  needed  some  measure  to  lift  the  burden  of  despair  from 
the  families  whose  homes,  representing  all  that  was  left 
of  their  savings,  were  slipping  away. 

Under  the  doughty  leadership  of  Robert  K.  Atkinson, 
Rockville  Center  resident,  New  York  social  worker,  a 
hundred  substantial  citizens  were  mobilized  as  the  Rockville 
Center  Welfare  Corporation,  each  man  underwriting  $100 
of  a  financial  program  worked  out  by  local  bankers.  A 
citizen,  requiring  a  loan  to  carry  his  house  but  without 
acceptable  collateral,  applies  in  the  usual  way  to  the  bank 
which,  satisfied  of  his  character,  passes  his  application  to 
the  loan  committee  of  the  Corporation.  If  the  necessary 
investigation  is  satisfactory  this  committee  recommends  the 
loan  and  supports  it  with  a  cash  deposit  covering  the  amount 
of  the  note.  This  deposit  is  held  by  the  bank  until  the  note 
is  paid.  The  loans,  made  at  current  bank  rates,  are  small, 
perhaps  a  year's  taxes  or  the  current  mortgage  interest.  The 
Corporation  estimates  that  it  will  need  to  operate  for  about 
three  years  and  that  each  subscriber  will  probably  receive 
back  some  75  per  cent  of  his  hundred -dollar  advance. 
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Humanitarian  motives  are  not  lacking  in  this  adventure 
in  neighborly  finance  but  the  whole  transaction  follows  busi- 
ness principles  and  is  designed  to  conserve  property  values 
in  the  community.  It  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
other  over-mortgaged  Long  Island  villages  that  Mr.  At- 
kinson and  his  associates  are  kept  busy  explaining  how  they 
did  it. 

Home  for  the  Holidays 

THE  proof  of  the  pudding  at  the  Riverside  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women  in  Vermont  comes  unfailingly 
every  holiday  season  when  former  inmates  come  back  for  the 
Christmas  party,  some  bringing  their  youngsters  with  them. 
These,  mind  you,  are  women  who  have  been  convicted  of 
all  sorts  of  crimes  running  up  to  major  felonies.  In  common 
parlance  they  are  discharged  or  paroled  convicts.  Lena  C. 
Ross,  the  superintendent,  always  speaks  of  them  as  "grad- 
uates." To  Vermont  in  general  and  Rutland  in  particular 
they  are  known  as  "Miss  Ross'  Girls,"  the  title  under  which 
they  were  so  revealingly  introduced  to  Survey  readers  by 
Dorothy  Canfield  and  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn  in  the  Graphic  for 
August  1931.  The  girls  who  are  still  in  the  unbarred  insti- 
tution are  the  hostesses  at  the  Christmas  party ;  they  cook  the 
dinner  and  trim  the  tree.  There  have  been  as  many  as 
seventy  kids  at  a  Riverside  party,  children  of  inmates  and 
of  graduates  and  others  chosen  by  the  captain  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  from  families  in  the  neighborhood.  The  girls 
help  buy  presents  for  the  boys  and  dress  dolls  for  the  little 
girls.  Invariably  there  are  among  them  children  who  are  liv- 
ing in  the  institution,  for  some  mothers  come  to  serve  their 
terms  bringing  small  sons  and  daughters  who  have  no  other 
place  to  go,  and  some  are  born  there.  Miss  Ross  takes  them 
into  her  own  home  "for  the  present,"  which  accounts  for  the 
snapshots  seen  now  and  then  showing  her  with  youngsters  of 
assorted  sizes  and  a  dog  or  two  and  usually  labeled,  "Miss 
Ross  and  her  family."  Miss  Ross  believes  that  no  child 
should  be  sent  to  a  poorhouse,  which  is  the  unfortunate 
alternative  in  Vermont,  and  that  no  woman  should  be  dis- 
charged until  a  steady  job  has  been  found  for  her.  She  is 
engaged,  this  holiday  season,  in  organizing  an  auxiliary 
which  shall  do  just  these  things  and  help  to  keep  a  friendly 
hand  at  the  elbows  of  women  who  have  served  their  terms, 
who  literally  have  been  made  over  physically  and  spiritually 
at  Riverside,  and  who  too  often  thereafter  are  plunged  into 
a  suspicious  if  not  actively  hostile  world  which  knows  not 
Lena  Ross  and  her  regenerative  ways.  This  takes  some 
money,  although  a  little  goes  a  long  way  in  her  thrifty 
Yankee  hands.  In  case  you  do  not  know,  she  is  Lena  C. 
Ross,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Massachusetts'  Good  Luck 

THE  light  of  Miriam  Van  Waters  will  presently  shine 
from  a  new  watch-tower.  After  a  year  spent  in  tying 
up  the  threads  of  various  research  projects  which  have  re- 
cently engaged  her  attention  Dr.  Van  Waters,  juvenile- 
court  referee,  author,  former  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  has  accepted  the  appointment  of 
superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Sherborn, 
Mass.,  succeeding  the  late  Jessie  D.  Hodder.  Friends  of  the 
institution  greet  the  appointment  with  unmixed  satisfaction 
seeing  in  it  the  assurance  that  the  work  begun  by  Mrs. 
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Hodder  will  go  forward  with  fresh  driving  power.  Some 
of  Dr.  Van  Waters'  friends  are  less  pleased,  fearing  that 
this  appointment  will  have  the  effect  of  putting  her  light 
under  the  bushel  of  institutionalism.  In  this  fear  The 
Survey  does  not  share.  The  intelligence,  the  clear  cool 
thinking,  the  fusion  of  idealism,  practicality  and  courage 
that  have  distinguished  her  since  the  beginning  of  her  career 
will  not  be  obscured  by  this  new  setting. 

This  is  not  Dr.  Van  Waters'  first  flight  in  the  institu- 
tional field.  In  1917  as  superintendent  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  Detention  Home  of  Los  Angeles  she  created  out  of 
most  unlikely  material  an  institution  which  put  her  theories 
into  practice  and  shed  new  understanding  on  the  problems 
of  youth.  It  was  during  her  years  as  referee  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Juvenile  Court  that  she  produced  the  volume, 
Youth  in  Conflict,  that  lifted  social  work  writing  into  the 
class  of  best  sellers.  Her  second  book,  Parents  on  Probation, 
had  almost  equal  success.  Chapters  from  both  books  were 
first  published  in  The  Survey,  which  counts  the  author  as 
one  of  its  valued  contributors. 

In  1926  Dr.  Van  Waters  took  time  out  from  court  duties 
to  organize  the  juvenile  delinquency  section  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  Crime  Survey.  When  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Commission  was  formed  she  was  called  in  as  con- 
sultant with  duties  which  absorbed  more  and  more  of  her 
time.  Her  contribution  to  the  Commission's  report,  Report 
No.  6,  The  Child  Offender  in  the  Federal  System  of  Justice, 
is  an  impressive  social  document. 

Dr.  Van  Waters  is  still  young,  her  powers  are  still  on  a 
rising  curve.  Massachusetts  is  lucky  to  have  gained  her. 

Uncle  Sam  Gets  His  Money's  Worth 

IT  IS  HARD  to  believe  that  any  branch  of  Uncle  Sam's 
budget  shows  a  larger  and  more  profitable  return  than 
he  gets  from  the  relative  bagatelle  he  gives  to  the  federal 
Childen's  Bureau.  In  a  report  just  issued  covering  the  fiscal 
year  ending  last  June,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau,  Grace 
Abbott,  shows  what  $368,000  plus  brains,  experience  and 
devotion  has  done.  Nothing  which  touches  children  is  alien 
to  the  aims  of  the  Bureau.  Its  research  has  included  studies 
in  child  health,  child  labor,  recreation,  dependency  and 
delinquency  ;  its  publications,  both  scientific  and  popular 
material;  its  compilations,  federal  and  state  legislation  relat- 
ing to  child  welfare,  and  statistics  by  the  yard  to  gauge 
whether  the  year  brings  gain  or  loss  for  the  human  crop 
of  the  United  States. 

Spectacular  gains  were  recorded  in  a  statement  on  infant 
mortality  made  public  by  the  Bureau  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
which  the  deathrate  of  babies  in  1915  for  the  states  which 
kept  records  was  contrasted  with  the  provisional  figures 
for  1930  in  the  Registration  Area.  Though  the  1930  infant 
deathrate  of  the  United  States  was  nearly  twice  that  of 
New  Zealand,  the  world's  champion  baby-conserver,  it  was 
only  two  thirds  of  what  we  had  in  1915.  Of  each  1000  in- 
fants in  1930  some  36  survived  who  would  have  died  if 
the  1915  rate  had  continued  in  force. 

Despite  this  progress  however,  the  new  annual  report  of 
the  Bureau  finds  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
especially  in  mining  and  other  single-industry  communities, 
the  current  depression  now  is  bringing  not  only  temporary 
deprivation  but  permanent  injury  to  children.  Their  plight 
is  quite  beyond  the  aid  of  local  resources.  In  times  like  these 
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there  is  a  special  need  for  a  central  lighthouse,  so  to  speak, 
to  show  where  the  need  is  greatest  and  serve  as  a  beacon  to 
point  out  the  experiences  and  discoveries  of  others.  National 
and  local  agencies  rely  on  the  Children's  Bureau  for  such 
a  service.  The  expansion  of  its  resources  for  which  Miss 
Abbott  asks,  especially  for  work  involving  cooperation  with 
these  agencies  and  for  local  consultation,  is  a  modest  request 
based  on  the  Bureau's  demonstration  of  past  services  and 
present  needs. 

The  Nurses  Tackle  Their  Chaos 

"'  I  SHOSE  who  say  a  thing  cannot  be  done  are  liable 
-i-  to  be  interrupted  by  someone  else  who  is  doing  it," 
Anne  L.  Hansen  reminded  her  audience  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  State  Nurses'  Association.  The  "it" 
to  which  Mrs.  Hansen  referred  specifically  was  the  report 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Distribution  of  Nursing 
Service,  of  which  she  is  chairman.  That  committee,  repre- 
senting the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education,  the 
American  Nurses'  Association,  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Public  Health  Nursing,  is  working  to  "reconcile  the 
needs  of  nurses  and  patients  in  accordance  with  the  pocket- 
books  of  both."  To  this  end  it  recommends  that  a  larger 
number  of  graduate  nurses  be  employed  in  hospitals,  hoping 
that  such  a  change  would  result  in  the  closing  of  some  nurs- 
ing schools  and  the  limitation  of  others;  that  nurses  be  em- 
ployed under  organizations,  especially  in  rural  communities; 
that  every  community  have  a  well-organized  service  for 
appointment  or  hourly  nursing ;  and  that  the  councils  on 
nursing  in  each  community  take  initiative  as  the  controlling 
and  guiding  power.  The  work  of  this  joint  committee, 
like  the  continuing  study  of  the  Committee  on  the  Grading 
of  Nursing  Schools  (see  p.  429)  is  a  mark  of  the  remarkable 
foresight  and  acumen  with  which  the  nursing  profession 
has  been  tackling  what  Mrs.  Hansen  calls  its  chaos.  Both 
the  method  of  the  approach,  the  perseverance,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  nursing  groups  toward  a  common  end  gives 
ground  for  prediction  that  the  profession  itself  will  inter- 
rupt the  stand-patters  who  have  said  one  couldn't  find  i 
way  to  reconcile  the  pocketbooks  of  nurses,  patients  and 
communities. 

Getting  Together 

ANEW  alignment  in  the  industrial  field — labor  and 
capital  in  a  joint  attack  on  the  open  shops — is  develop- 
ing among  full-fashioned  hosiery  workers  and  their  employ- 
ers. Under  the  scheme  the  two  groups  are  trying  to  force 
complete  unionization  of  the  $300,000,000  industry,  accord- 
ing to  John  W.  Edelman,  research  director  for  the  union, 
and  labor  seeks  for  its  employers  exemption  from  certain 
phases  of  the  anti-trust  law.  The  Holeproof  and  Phoenix 
mills  in  Milwaukee,  it  is  announced,  have  already  joined 
the  plan,  and  in  two  months  unionization  of  the  300  plants 
operated  by  these  companies  has  increased  from  30  to  45 
per  cent.  At  the  same  time  practically  all  the  mills  have 
gone  on  full-time  operation,  though  many  of  them  had  been 
using  only  20  per  cent  of  their  production  capacity.  Mr. 
Edelman  points  out  that  the  principal  argument  for  unioniza- 
tion under  the  plan  is  control  of  production  by  labor  to  keep 
supply  within  the  market  demand  by  limiting  hours  of 
work.  "Manufacturers  cannot  agree  to  limit  production 
and  fix  prices,  as  the  federal  laws  forbid,  but  the  anti-trust 


laws  do  not  apply  to  the  limitation  of  hours  of  and  by 
labor,"  he  states.  It  is  held  that  if  the  plan  succeeds  in 
driving  nonunion  competitors  either  into  the  union  or  out 
of  the  market,  the  organization  will  be  strong  enough  to 
control  production  and  prices  through  controlling  output  by 
legal  means.  This  would  mean  that  this  "luxury  enterprise" 
which  suffered  over-inflation  during  the  boom  and  violent 
deflation  with  the  depression  (see  The  Survey,  October  15, 
J93O>  page  71)  would  be  on  a  basis  to  assure  an  even  flow 
of  work,  with  steady  employment  and  wages  for  employes 
and  steady  earnings  for  management. 

The  General  Education  Board 

WITH  a  few  important  exceptions,  as  in  some  of  the 
grants  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  and  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  relatively  little  of  the  wealth  of  the 
great  foundations  has  been  available  for  research  or  applica- 
tion of  the  findings  of  science  in  the  field  of  one  of  man's 
most  recent  interests — the  working  of  his  own  mind.  There 
is,  therefore,  special  occasion  to  hope  that  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  Lawrence  K.  Frank  as  associate  director  of  educa- 
tion of  the  General  Education  Board  implies  an  interest 
of  that  important  body  in  mental  hygiene.  During  his  serv- 
ice with  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  Mr. 
Frank  helped  instigate  pioneer  studies  of  child  development. 
He  has  been  especially  interested  in  keeping  a  close  working 
relationship  between  the  movement  for  parent-education  and 
the  scientific  work  of  the  universities  and  other  professional 
groups.  For  more  than  a  quarter  century  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  has  been  concerned  with  the  endowment  of 
colleges,  the  increasing  of  teachers'  salaries,  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  education  in  the  United  States  and  of 
Negro  education  in  the  South.  Its  achievements  in  these 
fields  warrant  a  lively  optimism  that  it  is  considering  also 
the  approach  toward  education  in  which  Mr.  Frank  has 
distinguished  himself. 

One  Third  for  Relief 

NEWSPAPER  headlines  hailed  the  success  of  the  com- 
munity-chest drives  as  a  $67,000,000  poultice  for 
emergency  unemployment  relief.  Gently  but  firmly  Allen 
T.  Burns,  director  of  the  Association  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils,  deflated  the  optimists  who  thought  that  now 
the  relief  job  was  over  and  done  with,  by  pointing  out  that 
of  the  sum  raised  exactly  35.6  per  cent  would  be  used  for 
relief,  the  rest  being  dedicated  to  other  social  purposes.  The 
final  count  in  206  community  chest  cities  puts  the  total 
raised  at  $67,865,000.  In  the  195  cities  for  which  comparable 
data  exist  this  is  14.2  per  cent  more  than  was  raised  last 
year. 

The  School  Holds  the  Bag 

HOME  and  church  have  stepped  from  under  their  educa- 
tional responsibilities,  leaving  the  school  to  struggle 
with  their  functions  as  well  as  its  own,  and  current  trends 
in  philosophy  and  psychology  are  weakening  the  effectiveness 
of  the  schools  themselves.  Thus  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
in  his  annual  report  as  president  of  Columbia  University, 
in  which  he  deplores  our  growing  "carelessness  and  incon- 
siderateness  in  dress,  in  speech  and  in  personal  habits." 
President  Butler  does  not  confine  his  criticism  to  youth. 
Not  only  by  neglecting  the  educational  duties  of  the  home, 
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but  by  example,  he  holds  modern  elders  to  blame  for  regret- 
table traits  in  the  oncoming  generation. 

Concern  for  standards  of  immediate  personal  convenience  and 
desires  have  combined  to  undermine  that  very  desirable  respect 
for  age,  for  accomplishment,  for  excellence  and  for  high  stand- 
ards which  have  long  marked  and  should  always  mark  the 
cultivated  gentleman. 

The  causes  behind  the  fact  that  "distinction  and  correct- 
ness of  speech,  of  appearance  and  of  manner  are  no  longer 
esteemed  as  once  they  were,"  President  -Butler  finds  difficult 
to  define.  He  blames  in  part  "the  anti-philosophies  and 
pseudo-psychologies  which  are  so  widely  diffused  just  now 
and  which  are  having  such  deplorable  effects  upon  the  in- 
struction offered  and  training  given,  particularly  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools."  But  President  Butler 
feels  that  the  real  reason  for  the  present  failure  of  our  edu- 
cational system  to  turn  out  educated  men  and  women  is 
not  so  much  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  do  their  job  well 
as  their  inability  to  do  the  job  of  home  and  church  also. 

Deductible 

AS  things  stand,  individual  contributions  to  community 
chest  campaigns  or  to  other  charitable  or  educational 
organizations  can  list  their  gifts  among  the  exemptions  of 
the  federal  income  tax.  But  that  is  not  the  case  of  contribu- 
tions made  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  business  corporations 
from  which  they  draw  their  incomes.  There  has  been  a 
movement  to  get  national  corporations  which  have  plants  in 
outlying  towns,  chain-store  organizations  and  the  like  to 
rise  to  their  local  community  responsibilities  and  contribute 
more  generously  to  the  chests.  With  the  relief  funds  of  the 
last  two  years,  due  to  unemployment,  this  responsibility  has 
been  if  anything  more  direct  than  heretofore,  and  Secretary 
Mellon  has  recommended  an  amendment  to  the  income-tax 
law  that  would  make  such  corporation  contributions  de- 
ductible. Senator  Wagner  has  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
go  further.  If  corporate  contributions  to  an  unemployment 
relief  fund  are  to  be  made  deductible,  why  not  premiums 
paid  by  employing  corporations  toward  voluntary  schemes 
of  unemployment  reserves  in  their  own  plants?  The  bill 
would  enable  the  employing  corporation  to  charge  the  pre- 
miums off  as  operating  costs,  saving  the  present  profits  tax 
on  them  of  12  per  cent.  It  goes  further,  and  as  an  en- 
couragement to  state  compulsory  unemployment  insurance 
systems  it  would  double  the  exemption  to  employers  making 
payment  under  them,  if  and  when  adopted.  The  plan  was 
put  before  the  Senate  committee  investigating  unemployment 
insurance  by  Dr.  Isador  Lubin  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 
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makers  when  they  are  called  in  by  some  excited  wife  with 
orders  to  'fire  him  out'  or  'arrest  him.'  Study  the  case; 
men,  talk  to  both  parties,  make  them  forgive  and  forget." 


BECAUSE  he  believes  that  his  prisoners  need  a  "mental 
tonic  and  a  stimulus  to  better  living,"  Richard  C.  Pat- 
terson, New  York's  commissioner  of  correction,  is  providing 
lectures  for  them  by  exponents  of  the  free,  wild  life,  among 
them  Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  Asiatic  explorer,  Count  von 
Luckner,  estwhile  sea-raider,  and  Raymond  L.  Ditmars, 
snake  expert  of  the  Zoo. 


T 


HREE  generations  they  say  from  shirt-sleeves  to  shirt- 
sleeves.    In   Milwaukee  three  grandchildren  of   Solo- 


HERE'S  no  end  to  the  wonders  of  science.  Statistics 
show,  Dr.  Alfred  Lotka  recently  told  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  a  newborn  boy  has  one  chance 
in  10,000  of  eventually  marrying  and  having  eighteen  chil- 
dren. There  are  five  chances  in  10,000  that  he  will  have 
ten  sons. 

"CEPARATIONS"  they  call  it  in  the  automobile  in- 
v-'  dustry,  but  by  whatever  euphemism  the  fact  remains 
that  in  October  1931,  20.61  per  cent  of  the  workers  lost 
their  jobs.  Lay-offs  accounted  for  19.47  per  cent,  discharges 
for  .29  per  cent  and  quitting  for  .85  per  cent. 

NEW  YORK  City's  Noise  Abatement  Commission  has 
been  requested  to  rush  all  available  information  on 
noise   abatement   to   Dairen   City,    South   Manchuria.    To 
abate  the  noise  of  Japanese  cannon? 

PHILANTHROPY,  says  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor,  quoting   Prof.   Arthur  J.   Todd   of   Northwestern 
University,  has  reached  such  proportions  that  it  now  stands 
eighth   in   the   list   of   the   ten   great   American   industries. 
Which  seems  just  at  this  time  to  be  nothing  to  brag  about. 

FIVE  years  after  the  enactment  of  New  York's  drastic 
Baumes   Laws,    legislative   crime-curbers    extraordinary, 
Sing  Sing   Prison   reports  a  26  per  cent  increase  in   new 
prisoners.    "In  case  anyone  should  ask,"  says  Warden  Lewis 
E.  Lawes,  "I  told  you  so." 

IFE  is  full  of  puzzles  for  children  of  the  modern  age. 
Albert  Edward  Wiggam  tells  of  a  ten-year-old  boy 
who,  seeing  a  horse  and  buggy  ambling  down  the  street, 
asked  his  father,  "Dad,  when  you  want  to  make  a  horse 
go  slower  how  do  you  put  him  in  low?"  It  was  the  young 
daughter  of  a  radio  announcer  who,  called  on  to  say  grace 
at  a  family  dinner,  .bowed  her  head  and  said  in  loud  clear 
tones,  "This  food  comes  to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  God 
Almighty." 


T 

mon  Juneau,  founder  and  first  mayor  of  the  city,  have  gone      "T  TNRESTRICTED  intoxication  through  ecstatic  full- 
on  the  rolls  for  old-age  relief,   All  past  seventy,  they  offered 
twenty  long  defaulted  railroad  bonds  as  their  only  property. 

MARRIAGE  clinic,  case-work  or  nightstick — whatever 
the  instrument,  home  life  in  Peabody,  Mass.,  must 
and  shall  be  preserved,  says  its  chief  of  police,  Edward 
Pierce.  "Take  up  their  quarrels  in  a  peaceable  way,"  says 
Chief  Pierce  to  his  subordinates,  "Make  peace,  not  arrests. 
Prevent  divorce  cases.  Let's  keep  our  good  old  Peabody 
families  together.  I  want  all  my  officers  to  act  as  peace- 


ness  of  living ;  a  prohibitively  high  tariff  wall  against 
worry."  The  Survey  commends  to  its  readers  this  mental 
hygiene  program  for  1932  offered  by  Dr.  Clarence  M. 
Hincks,  medical  director  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Mental  Hygiene. 
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I  EAR  teacher,"  wrote  an  indignant  mother,  "you 
must  not  whack  my  Tommy.  He  is  a  delicate  child 
and  isn't  used  to  it.  We  never  hit  him  at  home  except  in 
self-defense." 


The  Lever  of  State  Relief 

How  New  York  State  Hoisted  Standards  of  Practice,  Personnel  and  Adequacy 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


'OULDY  old  traditions  of  local  public-welfare 
administration  have  gone  overboard  in  one  full 
swoop  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Authority, 
intelligence  and  cold  cash  are  working  a  revolution.  The 
State  Temporary  Relief  Administration,  endowed  by  law 
with  extraordinary  authority,  headed  by  competent  men 
with  no  political  stake,  equipped  with  persuasive  influence 
to  the  tune  of  twenty  million  dollars,  is  responsible. 

The  purpose  of  this  body  is  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  law  that  created  it:  ".  .  .  to  relieve  the  people  of  the 
state  from  the  hardships  and  suffering  caused  by  unemploy- 
ment. .  .  ."  That  purpose  is  being  served,  have  no  doubt 
of  it.  What  is  turning  old  traditions  upside  down  are  the 
by-products — the  loosening  of  tight  if  not  frozen  community 
resources,  the  stepping-up  of  standards  of  relief  and  of  pub- 
lic-welfare administration  and  the  acceptance  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  professional  social  worker. 

New  York  claims  no  distinction  for  its  concern  over 
the  welfare  of  its  people  plunged  into  distress  by  long  con- 
tinued unemployment.  It  does  claim  such  honor  as  goes 
to  the  first  state  to  translate  that  concern  into  swift  action. 
Acting  on  common  knowledge  of  the  increasing  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  supported  by  a  survey  of  conditions  in 
fifty-nine  cities  made  in  midsummer  by  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  Governor  Roosevelt  called  an  extra  session 
of  the  legislature  in  late  August.  With  a  minimum  of 
political  log-rolling  the  Wicks  bill  became  a  law  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  This  law  sets  up  the  machinery  which  is  now 
making  social  history.  It  establishes  a  temporary  emergency 
relief  administration  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  appropriates  $20,000,000  to  its  purposes.  It  raises 
this  sum  by  a  flat  50  per  cent  increase  in  all  income  taxes 
to  be  paid  in  1932.  The  law  endows  this  body  with  the 
power  of  subpoena,  with 
authority  to  make  its 
own  rules  which  shall 
have  the  force  and  ef- 
fect of  law,  and  sus- 
pends during  the  emer- 
gency period,  Novem- 
ber I  to  June  i,  any 
local  laws  or  ordinances 
inconsistent  with  its 
provisions. 

First  of  all  the  law 
directed  the  Adminis- 
tration to  discover  by 
quick  study  the  extent 
of  need  due  to  unem- 
ployment, the  extent 
and  nature  of  public  works  which  may  be  undertaken  and 
the  amount  of  resources  available  from  public  appropriations 
or  private  contributions.  It  recognized  cities  and  counties 


as  public-welfare  districts  and  provided  for  two  forms  of 
activity  in  those  districts:  home  relief,  for  which  the  state 
will  reimburse  the  districts  up  to  40  per  cent  of  their  ex- 
penditures; and  work  relief,  for  which  the  Administration 
may  or  may  not  require  matching  of  funds.  Home  relief  is 
administered  through  existing  public-welfare  officers;  work 
relief  through  local  commissions  appointed  by  mayors  or 
county  governing  boards.  The  catch  in  the  law,  not  visible 
at  first  to  local  officials,  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  use  its  twenty  millions  as  a  golden  lever  to  pry 
every  available  dollar  out  of  local  resources.  In  practice 
appropriations  from  that  twenty  millions  have  loosened  up 
local  appropriations  quite  beyond  anything  hitherto  con- 
templated by  many  a  tight-fisted  city  father. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  law  indicates  that  its 
effectiveness  must  rest  on  the  quality  of  its  administering 
body.  For  the  "Big  Three,"  as  they  quickly  came  to  be 
called,  the  governor  chose  Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  New  York 
merchant;  Philip  J.  Wickser,  Buffalo  attorney,  and  John 
Sullivan,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  All 
three  are  equipped  with  common  sense,  a  social  conscience 
and  adamantine  integrity.  All  three  stepped  out  of  their 
private  affairs  and  into  the  state  service  as  an  overtime  job. 

BY  November  i  the  Administration  had  assembled  an 
executive  staff  and  was  ready  for  business.  Its  first  ap- 
pointments indicated  its  realization  that  this  was  no  job  for 
amateurs.  For  executive  director  it  drafted  from  the  New 
York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  Harry  L.  Hop- 
kins, seasoned  organizer  and  relief  worker,  and  for  his 
assistant,  Douglas  P.  Falconer  from  the  Erie  County  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society.  It  divided  the  state  into  two  field  dis- 
tricts and  appointed  Emma  O.  Lundberg  and  E.  Frances 

O'Neill  to  supervise 
them.  It  took  Lillian  A. 
Quinn  from  the  Joint 
Vocational  Service  to 
beg,  borrow  or  steal 
qualified  personnel.  It 
impressed  into  its  serv- 
ice Eugene  P.  Patton, 
director  of  statistics  of 
the  State  Department 
of  Labor.  It  put  under 
way,  through  welfare, 
tax,  public-health  and 
public-works  depart- 
ments and  through  com- 
munity chests  and  pri- 
vate social  agencies,  its 

inquiry  into  local  needs  and  resources,  and  finally  and  per- 
haps most  importantly,  it  formulated  in  two  pamphlets  its 
rules  governing  both  home  and  work  relief. 
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Here  if  you  please  are  social  documents.  In  these  two 
slender  pamphlets  are  enunciated  the  principles  that  give  this 
whole  undertaking  its  present  drive  and  its  long-time  sig- 
nificance. These  rules,  remember,  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  law.  Their  application  constitutes  a  six-months  demon- 
stration in  modern  social-welfare  administration  which  will 
influence  developments  in  the  future.  For  instance,  they  re- 
quire that  relief  be  adequate — mark  that  word  well — based 
on  the  budgeting  of  family  income  and  family  need ;  they 
require  investigation  of  applications  and  specify  minimums 
of  investigation;  they  define  maximum  case-loads  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  required  "trained  and  experienced 
supervisors";  they  require  the  use  of  a  local  social-service 
index,  to  be  created  if  none  already  exists;  and  finally  they 
require  adequate  quarters,  properly  heated,  lighted  and 
ventilated  for  public-welfare  offices.  That  last  requirement 
has  turned  back  to  the  mice  and  the  spiders  many  a  dreary, 
dark  city-hall  basement  where  from  time  immemorial  the 
"charities"  have  been  shunted. 

The  price  of  failure  to  comply  with  these  rules?  No 
state  money,  that's  all.  And  it  is  a  rare  public  official  who 
can  withstand  the  community  pressure  which  a  slice  of 
twenty  million  dollars  generates. 

The  rules  governing  work  relief  are  equally  significant. 
Sufficient  work  must  be  allotted  at  the  going  local  wage  to 
bring  family  income  up  to  a  minimum  of  family  need. 
When  work  projects  are  approved  by  the  administration  it 
will  reimburse  the  local  work  bureau  for  the  wage  bill,  all 
or  in  part  as  agreed  upon.  Here  again  minimum  investiga- 
tion and  budgetary  standards  are  defined  and  expert  social 
supervision  required. 

This  then  was  the  plan  offered  by  the  Administration  to 
the  sixty  cities  and 
sixty-two  counties  of 
the  state  for  their  par- 
ticipation. Dazzled  by 
twenty  million  dollars, 
city  and  county  author- 
ities with  few  excep- 
tions hastened  to  make 
application.  And  then 
and  there  the  light 
broke  that  this  much 
heralded  state  action 
was  not  a  measure  of 
fiscal  relief  at  all  but 
of  social  relief,  and 
that  self-help  had  to 
figure.  Local  officials, 
to  get  the  help  the 
state  offered,  had  to 
present  an  estimate  of 
need,  a  statement  of 
resources  and  definite 
evidence  of  community 
willingness  to  produce 
local  funds,  either  pub- 
lic or  private.  Many  of 
the  officials  went  back 
home  to  think  it  over. 

Here  they  were  met  by  aroused  public  opinion.  The 
whole  project  had  stirred  the  minds  of  thoughtful  citizens. 
The  situation  had  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  the  chronic  town 


Kirby 
And  this  is  the  third 


poor  about  which  no  one  had  ever  seemed  to  care  very 
much.  The  spotlight  was  turned  on  the  whole  community 
need.  'Back  went  the  officials  to  put  their  cards  on  the  table. 
They  had  to  admit  unemployment  conditions  to  which  some 
of  them  had  too  long  shut  their  eyes ;  they  had  to  list  every 
hoarding  of  the  local  public  treasury,  every  margin  of 
borrowing  power ;  they  had  to  guarantee  citizen  cooperation 
and  they  had  to  agree  to  the  Administration's  rules  and 
regulations. 

That  they  accepted  these  terms,  that  they  have  with  few 
exceptions  sincerely  tried  to  meet  them  is  to  the  credit  of 
a  group  of  officials  who  had  been  facing  a  situation  fairly 
without  precedent  and  one  which  had  bewildered  many  of 
them  as  to  what  could  be  done  about  it. 

IT  is  that  bewilderment  that  has  given  the  trained  social 
worker  an  authoritative  status  in  the  situation.  The 
average  upstate  welfare  official  is  still  a  "poor  officer."  The 
provisions  of  the  Public  Welfare  Law  passed  in  1929  have 
scarcely  reached  him.  He  is  often  enough  "past  seventy 
and  set  in  his  ways."  For  years  he  has  parsimoniously  doled 
out  a  couple  of  dollars  worth  of  groceries  this  week  and  a 
bushel  or  two  of  coal  next.  And  if  a  family  had  six  or 
seven  barefooted  children  it  was  their  hard  luck. 

Then  came  the  winter  of  1930-31.  New  faces  crowded 
his  dingy,  cluttered  office.  Pinch  as  he  would,  the  money 
allotted  to  him  would  not  go  round.  He  was  pretty  well 
scared  by  spring,  and  pretty  apprehensive.  And  his  worst 
dreams  came  true.  The  crowd  was  now  a  horde,  an  in- 
sistent because  a  hungry  horde.  "They  used  to  ask  me 
polite-like.  Now  they  holler  for  more."  As  fall  deepened 
into  winter  the  situation  became  too  much  for  him.  Help 

he  had  to  have,  and  help  he  has 
willingly  accepted.  Of  course 
there  have  been  a  few  die-hards. 
"I  don't  need  a  social  worker. 
Give  me  an  adding-machine  and 
a  clerk  and  I'll  do  the  job." 
"Social  worker?  Ain't  I  got 
one?  My  daughter's  been  doin' 
social  work  for  the  Democratic 
Party  for  thirty  years." 

The  big  cities,  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and 
others,  were  a  different  story. 
Here  were  well  organized  de- 
partments of  public  welfare, 
strong  private  social  agencies,  en- 
lightened and  active  citizens' 
committees  functioning  together. 
Theirs  was  a  problem  of  funds 
to  meet  rising  needs,  not  of  or- 
ganizations and  standards.  Here 
again  that  fabulous  twenty  mil- 
lions supplied  the  leverage  that 
has  released  appropriations  larger 
than  anyone  would  have  dared 
talk  about  last  year.  No  fair- 
minded  person  claims  that  even 
these  are  adequate  to  meet  the 
whole  distressing  situation  in  these  centers  of  industrial 
depression  but  at  any  rate  they  are  considerably  larger  than 
they  would  have  been  without  the  stimulus  of  the  state. 
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The  small  cities  and  villages  are  reaping  the  true  harvest 
of  the  state's  participation  in  this  winter's  relief  situation. 
Here  state  aid  is  not  only  bringing  out  almost  unsuspected 
resources  both  of  money 
and  initiative,  but  where 
no  resources  exist  it  is, 
under  the  flexible  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  step- 
ping in  and  giving  help 
where  help  is  most 
needed.  In  every  case  it 
is  making  its  assistance 
the  occasion  of  a  demon- 
stration of  the  usefulness 
of  trained,  competent 
personnel. 

One  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  Admin- 
istration is  to  find  enough 
trained  workers  to  meet 
the  insistent  demand.  It 
has  drained  the  Joint 
Vocational  Bureau,  has 
made  heavy  drafts  on 
the  various  schools  of 
social  work  and  has  bor- 
rowed right  and  left 
from  private  agencies. 
These  workers  are  in 
some  cases  assigned  to 
districts  with  perhaps 
several  city  or  county 
set-ups  under  their  super- 
vision.  Others  go  to 
backward  communities 
to  work  tactfully  and 
patiently  till  organiza- 
tion is  set  going  and  the 
long  weary  lines  of  ap- 
plicants are  dealt  with  decently,  according  to  their  need. 

Investigation,  adequacy  of  budget  and  the  social-service 
index  are  the  three  requirements  that  have  the  terror  of 
the  unknown  to  the  old-line  poor  officer.  "Investigate? 
Why  I  went  to  school  with  that  feller.  He  was  always 
wuthless.  I've  been  buyin'  him  his  groceries  for  ten  years." 
"Index?  Say  young  lady,  my  head's  a  good  enough  index 
for  what's  goin'  on  around  here."  "Food  budget?  What's 
that?  Huh!  Say  those  kids  don't  know  the  taste  of  butter. 
Margerine's  what  they're  used  to,  and  lucky  to  get  it.  Listen 
young  lady,  if  I  bought  shoes  for  Tony  Smith's  kids  what 
would  the  county  commissioners  say  to  me?  It  ain't  my 
fault  if  the  quarry  shut  down  last  year  an'  Tony  ain't  had 
a  job  since.  What's  this?  What's  this?  The  county  pay 
for  a  broom  for  Mrs.  Kuminsky?  My  God,  what  are  we 
comin'  to!" 

Patiently  the  worker  explains  the  state's  concept  of 
adequacy.  Steadily  she  labors  to  make  it  clear  that  when 
the  law  says  "relief  in  the  home"  it  means  exactly  that. 
Painfully  she  struggles  to  demonstrate  the  uses  and  the 
ultimate  economies  of  home  visits  and  simple  records  and 
to  root  out  the  old  hard-boiled  practices  that  have  made 
an  application  for  public  assistance  an  ordeal  that  the  sensi- 
tive would  rather  die  than  face. 


To  the  everlasting  credit  of  all  concerned  she  is  making 
progress.  "Old  Mr.  So-and-So  sat  up  until  two  o'clock  last 
night  making  out  his  report.  He  knows  what  it's  all  about 

now  and  is  very  proud 
of  himself."  "After  the 
way  the  index  worked 
on  the  Jones  case  last 
week  Mr.  Tel-Tel  is 
completely  sold.  He  can 
hardly  let  it  alone." 
"Mr.  Whoosis  gave  milk 
orders  today  without  a 
quiver  and  for  the  first 
time  in  years  let  people 
picktheirown  groceries." 
Side  by  side  with  the 
general  pushing  up  of 
standards  has  come  a 
mobilizing  of  community 
energy  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  work  relief.  In 
general,  communities  are 
less  averse  to  increased 
appropriations  for  work 
projects  than  for  home 
relief.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  small  cities 
with  community  chests. 
The  success  of  the  chest 
campaign  has  been  a 
blinder  on  the  town's 
awareness  of  need. 
"Now  that's  all  attended 
to,"  says  Mr.  Citizen, 
shutting  his  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  of  the  whole 
fund  only  a  fraction  may 
have  been  earmarked  for 
family  relief. 

But  work  relief  is  something  else.  It  strikes  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  business  man,  rallies  civic  spirit  and  stimulates 
citizen  participation  in  organization  and  operation.  The 
Administration  scrutinizes  closely  any  work  project  sub- 
mitted to  it.  It  demands  careful  labor  estimates;  it  insists 
on  a  salting  of  white-collar  folk  in  clerical  and  other  ap- 
propriate positions;  it  forbids  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  non-citizenship  or  political  connections;  and 
before  it  dips  into  its  own  pocket  to  support  the  project  it 
makes  sure  that  the  city  or  county  has  dug  into  its  own. 

THE  local  digging  process  is  often  complicated  by 
virulent  local  politics  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration does  not  deal  directly  with  town  poor  officers 
of  whom  there  are  a  multitude.  The  Administration  deals 
officially  only  with  city  and  county  governing  bodies  but 
its  representatives  in  the  country  districts  must  work  with 
town  poor  officers  if  they  are  to  get  the  job  done.  Typical 
of  this  situation  is  Nassau  County,  on  Long  Island,  where 
Edward  T.  Devine  is  exercising  his  ripe  experience  in  emer- 
gency relief.  The  county  is  equipped  to  handle  its  own 
home  relief,  but  it  sought  leadership  in  organizing  work 
relief  for  its  masses  of  unemployed,  many  of  them  white- 
collar  folk.  In  the  county  were  two  cities  and  three  big 
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towns,  each  with  its  own  officers,  each  with  a  different 
problem.  How  Dr.  Devine  reconciled  all  the  elements,  and 
got  large  work  projects  quickly  under  way  is  a  story  that 
The  Survey  hopes  to  tell  its  readers  in  a  later  issue. 

But  there  are  some  places  so  flat  broke  that  no  amount 
of  digging  is  of  any  avail,  communities  that  have  suffered 
a  slow  decline  with  a  final  collapse  of  available  funds  in  the 
last  two  years.  Then  the  Administration  forgets  the  match- 
ing principle  and  puts  its  cash  and  authority  behind  the 
efforts  of  the  community  to  save  itself.  Such  a  situation 
existed  in  Cohoes,  a  textile  city  of  23,300  people  whose 
mills  had  so  staggered  work  that  pay  envelopes  almost  van- 
ished for  those  who  lived  in  company  houses.  Sometimes 
there  was  left  only  a  dollar  and  a  half,  a  dollar,  even  AS 
little  as  thirty-five  cents.  The  city  had  exceeded  its  borrow- 
ing limit  by  $730,000.  No  further  borrowing,  bond  issue 
or  what  not,  was  possible.  Yet  every  week  more  and  more 
people  joined  the  pitiable  ranks  of  the  destitute.  There  was 
little  congestion  at  the  public-welfare  office.  Everyone 
knew  that  that  distracted  official  had  no  money.  The  best 
the  poor  man  could  do  was  to  hand  out  an  occasional  food 
order  for  $1.50  to  the  most  desperate  cases. 

When  the  Administration  went  into  action  in  Novem- 
ber Cohoes  had  only  $637.37  in  its  home-relief  fund, 
$172.85  in  veterans'  relief  and  $7.50  in  its  hospital  fund. 
And  the  out-of-work  people  who  had  lived  long  enough  on 
dried  beans  and  water  were  growing  articulate.  On  November 
14  an  unemployed  man,  despairing  at  the  plight  of  his  wife 
and  three  children,  killed  himself.  Public  excitement  flared 
up.  Public  activity  was  energized.  Cohoes  was  one  of  the 
first  cities  in  the  state  to  apply  to  the  Administration  for 
assistance.  It  had  little  to  offer  to  match  funds,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  of  its  intention  to  do  the  best  it  could. 

The  need  for  relief  was  urgent.  The  Administration 
made  an  immediate  grant  of  $10,000  and  jumped  one  of 
its  best  workers  to  Cohoes  to  get  behind  the  dazed  welfare 
officer  in  getting  food  to  the  people  quickly  and  efficiently. 
The  mayor  had  reappointed  last  year's  work-relief  commis- 
sion, which  was  already  registering  men.  The  Administra- 
tion promptly  made  it  a  direct  grant  of  $15,000  to  get  going. 
Meantime  the  city  fathers  had  reexplored  their  treasury  and 
found  a  loose  $38,000  which  could  be  used  only  for  im- 
provements of  the  water  system.  It  was  the  only  surplus 
fund  the  city  possessed.  Much  of  this  had  to  go  for  mate- 
rials, but  the  Administration  agreed  to  match  funds  for 
wages,  raised  publicly  or  privately,  up  to  $40,000.  The 
waterworks  job  with  350  men  on  the  payroll  was  under 
way  before  the  end  of  November. 

Cohoes  has  got  on  its  feet  now.  Citizens  are  raising  a 
private  fund  of  $30,000.  More  work  projects  are  in  sight. 
Every  day  a  few  more  men  go  on  the  job  at  $12  or  $14  a 
week.  Hope  has  returned  and  with  it  energy.  Expendi- 
tures for  home  relief  have  increased  about  50  per  cent.  The 
unemployed  in  Cohoes  are  no  longer  subsisting  on  beans. 

THE  rural  sections  of  the  state  are  not  suffering  acutely, 
the  Administration's  field  workers  report.  Of  course 
there  is  no  money  but  at  least  there  is  something  to  eat. 
Most  hard  hit,  they  say,  are  the  towns  that  lived  on  a  sin- 
gle industry  which  has  now  dropped  out  from  under.  Gran- 
ville  for  instance,  its  5800  people  dependent  on  the  slate 
quarry  which  normally  employs  a  thousand  men  and  today 
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employs  125;  or  Albion  with  1550  people  and  an  industry 
normally  employing  135  now  reduced  to  15.  In  places  like  this 
work  projects  are  limited.  Home  relief  must  bear  the  brunt. 
More  tragic  still  is  the  plight,  brought  to  light  by  the 
state's  circuit  riders  of  relief,  of  isolated  industrial  villages 
where  economic  life  has  literally  come  to  a  standstill.  For 
instance  in  Sullivan  County,  where  the  Catskills  begin,  arc 
six  dreary  little  settlements  stretching  along  the  east  branch 
of  the  Delaware  River.  Buried  in  the  hills,  the  people  had 
lived  by  work  in  the  acid  plants.  Wages  have  always  been 
low,  living  conditions  bad.  The  company  through  its  com- 
missary and  its  ownership  of  the  wretched  little  houses  under 
the  lee  of  the  plants,  has  always  had  first  go  at  the  pay 
envelopes.  Very  little  money  changed  hands.  Four  years 
ago  "the  works"  began  slowing  down.  More  than  a  year 
ago  they  quit  entirely.  They  will  probably  never  reopen. 

TO  count  the  unemployed  in  these  villages  you  must 
count  every  able  bodied  adult  among  the  five  or  six 
hundred  people.  They  have  no  resources,  no  leadership,  no 
vitality.  Last  summer  men,  women  and  children  went  into 
the  woods  to  pick  ferns  for  the  New  York  flower  market 
at  fifty  cents  a  thousand.  Even  the  nimblest  fingers  cannot 
earn  a  winter's  keep  at  that  rate  and  the  winters  in  Sullivan 
County  are  long  and  cold.  A  little  aid  trickles  in  from  the 
town  welfare  department,  but  the  rest  of  the  county  is 
prosperous  and  the  county  officials  are  reluctant  to  risk  in- 
creasing expenditures  for  people  so  far  removed  from  the 
experience  of  their  influential  constituents.  A  work  bureau 
is  not  feasible  and  the  Administration  can  put  in  relief  and 
skilled  service  only  if  the  county  officials  request  it.  Yet 
someway  these  villages,  only  160  miles  from  the  gleaming 
tower  of  the  Empire  State  Building,  are  keeping  alive.  No 
one  has  starved  to  death — yet.  What  will  become  of  them 
no  one  knows.  They  need  a  good  deal  more  than  food  and 
fuel  and  clothing.  The  state  has  brought  their  situation 
into  the  light.  It  cannot  stop  with  that. 

The  Administration  is  asking  no  kudos  for  itself.  Its  com- 
plicated job  is  far  from  over.  It  has  had  and  will  continue 
to  have  its  ups  and  downs,  its  missteps,  obstacles  and  sur- 
prising achievements.  It  is  still  anybody's  guess  how  much, 
in  the  long  run,  it  will  have  succeeded  in  stimulating  local 
appropriations,  but  it  seems  fair  to  believe  that  it  will  bring 
out  at  least  three  times  twenty  millions  in  funds  which  but 
for  state  incentive  would  not  have  been  forthcoming  to  meet 
this  winter's  need.  It  is  stimulating  understanding  of  mod- 
ern social-work  methods  so  that  when  it  packs  up  its  bag 
and  goes  home  something  of  what  it  has  done  will  carry  on. 

"In  these  six  months,"  says  Emma  O.  Lundberg,  "the 
progress  of  social-welfare  administration  in  New  York  State 
is  being  put  forward  fifteen  years."  It  is  putting  responsi- 
bility squarely  on  the  trained  social  worker.  "Social  work- 
ers are  at  the  bat,"  says  Harry  L.  Hopkins.  "They  are 
figuring  in  the  whole  situation  as  technicians  and  as  leaders. 
It  is  an  important  test  of  our  claims  to  expertness  and  of 
what  we  stand  for  in  conserving  standards  of  living." 

But  if  anyone  thinks  that  it  is  a  simple  task  to  use  twenty 
million  dollars  quickly,  equitably  and  efficiently  ".  .  .  to 
relieve  the  people  of  the  state  from  the  hardships  and  suffer- 
ing caused  by  unemployment  .  .  ."  let  him  look  into  the 
hard-driven  faces  of  Messrs.  Straus,  Wickser  and  Sullivan 
and  he  will  know  better. 


The  President's  Housing  Conference 


By  LOULA  D.  LASKER 


'F  you  don't  believe  in  fairies,  can  you  see  any  way 
by  which  the  eighteen  fundamentals  of  good  housing 
as  outlined  below  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Wilbur 
as  the  findings  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Home  Build- 
ing and  Home  Ownership  can  be  achieved  ?  If  you  had  been 
one  of  the  three  thousand  delegates  who  gathered  in  Wash- 
ington, December  2-5,  you  would  have  been  told  that  none 
of  the  objectives  is  impossible.  BUT — spell  this  with  three 
capitals — the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  ground-work 
of  such  a  program  has  scarcely  been  laid.  And  after  the 
conference  was  over  you  would  have  speculated  no  little  as 
to  just  how  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  by  and 
large  will  actually  further  the  program. 

Up  to  now  a  hit-or-miss  policy  has  been  common  in  efforts 
to  decently  house  our  population:  the  building  industry  is 
in  the  dark  ages  in  methods  of  production  (the  possibilities 
of  fabricating  houses  in  large  part  in  factories  was  empha- 
sized) ;  information  relative  to  successful  practice  and  ex- 
periments in  the  field  of  housing  are  rarely  available; 
financing  methods  share  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
inadequate  housing  and  the  general  lack  of  home-ownership ; 
community  planning  has  been  largely  neglected;  approxi- 
mately two  thirds  of  the  population  live  in  substandard 
buildings,  and  so  on.  These  and  many  other  unpleasant 
truths  were  thrown  as  a  challenge  at  the  conference. 

For  over  a  year  prior  to  the  conference  twenty-five  fact- 
finding  committees  had  been  hard  at  work  studying  various 
phases  of  housing.  They  include  committees  on 

city  planning  and  zoning;  sub-division  layout;  large-scale  op- 
erations; industrial  decentralization  and  housing;  finance;  re- 
lationship of  income  and  the  home;  taxation;  types  of  dwellings; 
reconditioning,  remodeling  and  modernizing;  construction; 
design;  business  and  housing;  home  ownership  and  leasing; 
housing  and  the  community;  Negro  housing;  utilities  for  houses; 
fundamental  equipment;  kitchens  and  other  work  centers;  home 
furnishing  and  decoration;  landscape  planning  and  planting; 
household  management;  homemaking;  home  information 
centers;  and  farm  and  village  housing. 

In  addition  six  correlating  committees  studied  the  commit- 
tees' findings  and  made  recommendations  on  the  basis  of  their 
combined  investigations  and  suggestions. 

That  President  Hoover's  welcoming  address  was  intended 
to  sound  the  keynote  of  the  meetings  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
For  many  it  did;  for  more  it  did  not.  In  opening,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  "this  Conference  has  been  called  to  consider 
one  great  segment  of  the  housing  problem — that  is,  in  what 
manner  can  we  facilitate  the  ownership  of  homes  and  how 
can  we  protect  the  owners  of  homes."  Though  he  went  on 
to  say  that  standards  of  tenement  and  apartment  dwellings 
were  to  be  considered,  it  was  apparent  that  home  ownership, 
which  he  emphasized  throughout  his  address,  was  to  him 
the  vital  consideration. 

Here  was  controversial  point  number  one,  for  though  this 
was  a  distinctly  amicable  conference  let  it  not  be  thought 
there  were  no  significant  differences  of  opinion.  For  instance, 
a  large  group  believe  that  sufficient  data  have  not  yet  been 
accumulated  upon  which  to  base  the  dogmatic  assertion  that 
it  is  wise  to  encourage  home  ownership  indiscriminately. 


Perhaps  this  negative  statement  may  be  taken  as  the  slogan 
or  immediate  "conclusion"  of  the  conference.  The  commit- 
tees were  rather  unanimous  that  much  research  has  yet  to 
be  done  before  a  definite  program  can  be  outlined.  (But 
without  underestimating  the  importance  of  research,  has 
not  the  time  arrived  when  the  aforesaid  two  thirds  of  our 
population  have  a  right  to  expect  a  more  immediately  pro- 
ductive and  concrete  program?) 

The  correlating  committee  on  research  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  research  foundation  or  institute — heartily  en- 
dorsed by  all  divisions — to  find  out  what  conditions  impede 
and  what  conditions  promote  good  housing;  otherwise  "the 
subject  will  be  covered  in  piecemeal  manner  and  much  time, 
energy  and  money  will  be  frittered  away  in  odds  and  ends 
of  imperfectly  coordinated  research ;  correspondingly  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  will  be  retarded."  Such  an  insti- 
tute would  act  also  as  a  coordinating  agency  and  clearing- 
house, and  analyze  material  as  it  becomes  available,  as  a 
basis  for  furthering  an  effective  program. 

The  conference  was  given  to  understand  that  such  a  foun- 
dation will  be  established  with  government  cooperation  and 
approval,  but  not  under  government  auspices,  and  that  it 
will  include  divisions  of  research,  service  and  information, 
and  demonstration.  It  will  be  in  a  position  to  secure  the 


Eighteen  Points  of  a  Housing  Program 

r  Wilbur's  Summary  0}  the  Conference  Findings 

Each  city  and  community  should  have  a  master  plan. 

Each  city  should  be  zoned. 

All  new  homes  irrespective  of  the  income  of  the  family 
can  and  should  be  of  good  design  and  sound  construction. 

Soundly  built  homes  can  and  should  be  rendered  avail- 
able to  all  home  buyers. 

Home  ownership  should  be  a  possibility  at  some  time 
in  the  life  of  every  thrifty  family. 

An  adequate  system  of  credit  for  the  financing  of  homes 
should  be  established. 

Old  homes  should  be  brought  up  to  standard. 

Slums  and  blighted  areas  should  be  eliminated. 

Industry  so  far  as  practical  should  be  decentralized. 

Well-advised  large  scale  housing  operations  should  be 
facilitated. 

Homes  should  be  freed  from  excessive  burdens  of 
taxation. 

Beauty  as  well  as  utility  should  be  made  available 
within  the  home  and  in  its  surroundings. 

The  conveniences,  protection  and  opportunities  enjoyed 
by  city  dwellers  should  be  rendered  available  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  the  residents  of  rural  districts. 

Work  centers  for  household  operations  should  be  effi- 
ciently planned  and  equipped. 

There  is  need  of  better  framed  and  better  enforced 
legislation  with  regard  to  all  types  of  housing  for  the 
protection  of  the  home  and  the  community. 

There  is  need  of  development  of  further  research. 

There  is  need  for  information  service  and  public  edu- 
cation. 

The  promotion  of  home  ownership  and  better  homes 
is  the  prerogative  of  all  civic  leaders  and  of  citizens. 
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cooperation  of  governmental  departments,  universities  and 
existing  research  bodies  as  well  as  of  business  and  civic 
organizations. 

The  relation  of  the  depression  and  the  need  for  housing 
was  stressed.  Find  the  formula  for  reviving  the  building  in- 
dustry through  increased  activity  in  housing  and  a  great 
step  will  be  taken  in  ameliorating  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation! Good  housing  is  good  business.  Don't  be  deterred, 
the  delegates  were  told,  by  the  frequent  assertion  that  the 
country  is  overbuilt.  Overbuilt  it  may  be  industrially  and 
for  those  with  higher  incomes,  but  housing  for  the  $2000- 
and-under  groups  is  still  almost  a  virgin  field.  But  remember 
that  good  housing  implies  community  planning,  open  spaces, 
sunlight,  air,  a  safe  system  of  thoroughfares.  Granted  all 
this,  what  then  is  the  next  step?  Is  the  individual  in  a 
financial  position  to  buy  his  own  home?  Should  he  be? 
Here  enters  the  villain  of  the  piece,  (or  is  it  the  hero?) 
financing — financing  the  low-income  groups.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  financing  those  who  are  self-supporting?  Is 
not  sound  financing  the  corner-stone  of  good  housing? 

THE  report  of  the  finance  committee  was  awaited  with 
bated  breath.  The  chairman,  Frederick  H.  Ecker,  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  four  sub- 
chairmen  made  their  reports.  They  emphasized  the  fallacy  of 
stimulating  home  ownership  indiscriminately;  unless  a  buyer 
is  able  to  pay  down  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  house  and 
allocate  25  per  cent  of  his  income  to  future  payments,  he 
is  not  ready  to  buy.  The  pitfalls  and  undue  expense  of 
junior  financing  were  pointed  out.  The  development  of  rep- 
utable second-mortgage  companies  was  recommended.  Re- 
form in  foreclosure  procedure  was  suggested.  Buyers  were 
advised  to  seek  long-term  amortized  loans  in  preference  to 
short-term  straight  mortgages.  The  need  for  a  uniform 
mortgage  act  was  stressed.  The  tentative  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  too  long  even  to  summarize  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  however,  its  recommendations  were  predicated  entirely 
on  the  present  system  of  financing,  on  financing  the  single- 
family  house,  and  on  individual  ownership. 

Does  this  model  fit  modern  conditions?  The  presenta- 
tion of  the  report  over,  the  chairman  of  another  committee, 
that  on  large-scale  operations,  Alfred  Stern  of  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  Fund  of  Chicago,  asked  for  the  floor.  Well  and 
good  so  far  as  the  report  went,  Mr.  Stern  said.  But  did 
not  the  Committee,  he  asked,  leave  out  of  their  calculations 
a  large  block  of  the  population,  those  city  dwellers  who 
perforce  must  live  in  apartments?  Is  home  ownership  then 
feasible  in  the  case  of  a  large  part  of  the  urban  population, 
even  though  they  may  be  self-supporting?  Have  we  not 
evolved  a  new  technique  in  housing — a  technique  applicable 
to  single  and  multi  family  dwellings — the  building  of  whole 
communities,  planned  and  built  as  a  unit,  both  for  efficiency 
and  economy's  sake?  A  new  technique  in  financing  must  be 
evolved  to  meet  the  new  technique  in  building.  A  challenge 
to  the  audience.  A  challenge  to  the  country.  Much  applause. 

The  plea  of  Arthur  C.  Holden,  architect  and  authority 
on  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  housing,  was  likewise 
warmly  received.  Mr.  Holden  urged  bankers,  insurance 
companies,  et  al.  to  collaborate  more  closely  with  architects 
not  only  as  advisers  on  the  soundness  of  the  construction 
of  individual  houses,  but  also  as  advisers  in  the  broader  field 
touching  the  social  and  economic  significance  of  housing — 
particularly  the  relation  of  the  house  to  its  neighborhood. 

The  meeting  unanimously  endorsed   the  President's  pre- 


viously announced  plan  for  home-loan  discount  banks  to 
discount  mortgages  not  to  exceed  $15,000  each  on  farm  and 
urban  property  used  for  homes.  But  helpful  as  this  plan 
may  be  in  a  limited  sphere,  does  it  not  too  imply  that  the 
problem  can  be  solved  by  the  present  system — the  system 
that  has  signally  failed  to  do  so  up  to  date? 

The  meeting  adjourned.  The  delegates  had  been  given 
much  food  for  thought. 

What  is  this  Conference  accomplishing,  one  constantly 
heard  asked.  What  are  its  immediate  results?  From  the 
outset  it  was  apparent  that  this  was  no  crusaders'  conference. 
It  was  the  President's  conference.  Valuable  as  were  many 
of  its  recommendations,  little  mention  was  made  for  instance, 
of  such  facts  as  that  without  security  of  work  the  wage- 
earning  population  cannot  hope  for  the  security  of  a  home. 
Practically  no  mention  was  made  of  the  possibility  of  the 
need  for  direct  government  participation  in  housing.  It  was 
a  fact-finding  conference,  the  delegates  were  told.  But 
within  certain  prescribed  limits,  we  add.  Yet  the  confer- 
ence was  very  valuable  as  an  educational  force.  The  very 
bringing  together  for  the  first  time  of  three  thousand  indi- 
viduals from  allied  and  widely  separated  professions  but  all 
concerned  in  some  way  with  housing,  was  a  real  accomplish- 
ment. People  whose  habits  of  thinking  are  often  opposed — 
bankers,  engineers,  builders,  home  economists,  interior  deco- 
rators, tax  authorities,  housing  experts,  research  workers, 
statisticians,  social  workers,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum — ready 
and  anxious  to  discuss  together  a  problem  which  can  only  be 
solved,  if  it  can  be  solved,  by*  their  cooperation.  And  is 
not  the  assembling  in  report  form  of  this  vast  volume  of  valu- 
able material  a  concrete  contribution?  Should  not  whatever 
inspiration  those  three  thousand  delegates  received  and  which 
they  in  turn  will  bring  to  their  respective  communities  go  far 
toward  educating  public  opinion  of  the  great  need? 

The  announcement  at  the  concluding  evening  session  that 
the  President  intends  to  appoint  a  continuation  committee 
and  to  call  another  conference  in  due  time  is  important. 
Important  particularly  if  the  sponsors  of  the  Conference 
sensed  the  desire  of  a  large  group  to  scrap  past  experience 
where  necessary  and  start  afresh  with  their  eyes  focused  ex- 
clusively on  the  two  thirds  of  us  Americans  who  live  in  sub- 
standard houses. 

Credo 

By  PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

'  •  ^0  him  who  asks  the  big  house  on  the  hill 
•*•    Give  candelabra,  ivories,  gems  of  fire, 
And  all  the  dazzling  baubles  that  conspire 
.  To  cool  the  inward  flame  against  man's  will ; 
To  him  who  yearns  for  pride  of  place,  fulfill 
Ambition's  itch  for  sceptre,  crest  or  lyre; 
The  things  men  prize  with  passionate  desire 
Are  transient  as  a  leaf  upon  the  sill. 

For  me,  the  ministrations  of  the  rain, 
Twilight  and  homing  birds,  a  dawn  at  sea, 
A  moss-flecked  wall,  an  apple  tree  in  spring, 
The  flight  of  silver  birches  down  the  lane. 
Thus,  when  the  moving  finger  stops  for  me, 
Let  me  hold  in  my  hand  some  common  thing. 


Confessions  of  a  Neophite 

A  Student,  a  Westerner,  Plunges  into  New  York  Social  Work  and  Comes  Up  for  Air 

By  JOHN  E.  LYMAN 

Draivings  by  Frederic  E.  Greene 


EFORE  I  ever  saw  a  social  worker  or  entered  a 
social  agency  I  imagined  social  work  must  be  a  sort 
of  halfway  station  on  the  road  to  heaven.  Every- 
one who  did  it  I  thought  of  as  a  brother  who  reached  out 
a  helping  hand  to  the  "less  fortunate."  So  I  thought  if  we 
could  just  get  enough  social  workers  we  would  have  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

The  first  disillusion  I  had  was  that  there  were  practically 
no  brothers.  Nearly  everyone  in  the  business  was  a  woman 
and  a  young  woman  at  that.  Although  that  was  somewhat 
disconcerting  to  my  preconceived  notions  of  social  work  1 
substituted  "sister"  for  brother  and  tried  to  pare  down  my 
prejudice  as  to  the  efficacy  of  sisterhood. 

There  were  other  and  more  insidious  prejudices  that  doing 
social  work  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  The  notion  that 
poverty-stricken  people  are  probably  that  way  because  of 
ignorance  or  natural  laziness  I  soon  threw  off  as  excess 
baggage.  I  had  to  cast  aside  the  idea  that  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple coming  to  social  agencies  were  somehow  of  an  inferior 
grade  whose  flesh  and  spirit  were  not  easily  wounded  by 
adversity.  The  idea  that  people  got  into  trouble  mainly  by 
malice  aforethought  I  was  forced  to  give  up.  I  hated  to  let 
go  of  its  corollary  that  men's  actions  are  either  good  or  bad, 
and  as  moral  beings  we  should  condemn  the  one  and  cherish 
the  other.  But  I  was  assured  that  it  too  would  have  to  go. 
I  was  to  be  stripped  of  all  those  comfortable  feelings  with 
which  I  as  one  of  the  good  people  had  fed  my  ego. 

What  manner  of  persons  were  these  unmoral  social  work- 
ers into  whose  daily  company  I  had  so  suddenly  been  in- 
jected, I  kept  asking  myself.  The  social  workers  themselves 
left  few  opportunities  pass  to  impress  upon  me  that  they 
were  indeed  the  Jane  Addamses  and  Jake  Riises  I  imagined 
them  to  be.  How  much  they  knew  of  broken  homes !  How 
casually  they  spoke  of  courts,  hospitals,  settlements,  nur- 
series, clinics,  bureaus,  boards,  foundations.  What  acquaint- 
ances they  had  with  doctors,  priests,  politicians,  lawyers, 
judges,  marshalls,  principals,  landlords,  burglars,  gamblers, 
deserters  and  bootleggers.  These  sophisticated,  intellectual, 
seemingly  unemotiotial  New  Yorkers  violated  all  the  canons 

of  young  womanhood  I  had 
known.  Feminine  wiles  were 
taboo  in  getting  things  done. 
They  spoke  with  equal  calm 
to  the  wild-eyed  dispossessed 
family  head,  the  Tammany 
magistrate  and  the  tax-ridden 
landlord.  Tactful,  patient, 
persuasive,  unafraid,  firm  and 
bold,  they  awed  me.  I  thought 
them  scarcely  human,  certainly 
not  womanly  as  I  knew  the 
word  on  western  plains. 


. 
Facts  for  the  social  mill 


The  sisterhood  o/  man 


My  first  week  on  the  Lower  East  Side  in  New  York  was 
as  different  from  anything  I  had  ever  done  as  walking  the 
streets  of  ancient  Bagdad  would  be.  I  did  not  know  an 
Italian  from  a  Pole.  I  thought  the  Yiddish  script  which  I 
saw  in  signs  and  newspapers  was  some  corruption  of  Chinese 
or  Greek  that  the  Russians  had  adopted.  I  preferred  to  walk 
because  I  feared  an  elevated  or  subway  train  might  deposit 
me  somewhere  in  the  suburbs  of  New  Jersey  or  Long  Island. 

I  was  sent  out  into  that 
uncharted  higgledy-piggledy 
East  Side  to  find  the  homes 
of  the  unemployed  families 
who  had  applied  for  aid.  I 
was  instructed  to  go  any- 
where in  the  five  boroughs 
of  Greater  New  York  if  I 
smelled  a  job  for  any  of  my 
families  anywhere.  I  was  ad- 
jured to  go  forth  as  a  sort 
of  human  vacuum,  without  prejudice,  without  a  moral  judg- 
ment of  any  man  or  woman,  and  to  seek  facts. 

Social  agencies  must  have  facts,  hundreds  of  them  about 
every  client,  else  the  mills  of  the  social  gods  would  cease 
grinding.  So  I  "investigated."  Investigation  is  a  very  dig- 
nified social-work  technique,  I  was  assured,  quite  different 
from  that  service  performed  by  detectives,  stool-pigeons  and 
snoops.  I  sometimes  wondered  what  "early  history  and 
training"  had  to  do  with  a  man's  being  out  of  work.  I 
have  since  been  shown  very  definitely  what  it  has  and  has 
not  to  do  with  unemployment.  It  is  a  sort  of  professional 
secret  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge. 

THE  most  difficult  "adjustment"  in  the  "social  treat- 
ment" I  was  subjected  to  by  fellow-staff  members  was 
the  "sublimation  of  sympathy  to  the  scientific  spirit."  From 
the  social  worker's  side  of  the  fence  it  is  a  very  satisfactory 
feeling  to  "treat'1  successfully  a  mental  aberration.  From  the 
treated  side  of  the  fence  it  is  not  such  a  treat.  For  my 
petted  altruistic  sentiments  were  substituted  that  dry  stuff 
called  the  scientific  spirit.  It  hurt. 

The  symptoms  of  my  mental  disease  were  probably  set 
down  in  the  minds  of  the  specialists  who  observed  my  be- 
havior as:  tendency  to  sympathize  with  troubles  of  client 
too  much ;  inability  to  visualize  probable  resources  of  family ; 
tendency  to  consider  situation  emergent  when  it  could  wait; 
tendency  to  disregard  office  hours  in  the  interests  of  false 
standard  of  humanity;  difficulty  in  sleeping  due  to  worry 
over  problems  of  clients. 

Treatment  consisted  of:  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  emer- 
gency unemployment  relief  situation ;  numerous  citations 
from  the  experience  of  other  workers  about  families  in  sit- 
uations similar  to  mine  who  somehow  managed ;  friendly 
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lectures  on  the  evils  of  disorganized  office  and  field-work 
hours  and  on  the  inefficiency  of  wasting  energy  fretting  over 
a  situation  which  could  not  be  helped  anyhow;  and  a  subtle 
social  pressure  that  it  was  bad  form  to  let  your  emotions 
carry  you  away. 

It  was  this  sort  of  treatment  which  was  finally  to  show 
me  the  light  and  the  way  of  the  true  social  worker.  I  had 
seen  the  exterior  camouflage  that  case  workers  throw  about 
their  true  selves.  As  I  learned  to  work  beside  them  and 
gradually  with  them,  their  day-by-day  methods  of  social  work 
taught  me  why  a  social  worker  is.  They  moved  with  such 
calm  self-assurance  among  the  Italian,  Polish,  Negro,  Porto 
Rican  mothers  and  fathers  who  filled  and  overflowed  our 
waiting  room.  In  the  slow-moving  friendship  they  brought 
to  a  father  whose  broken  English  they  could  understand ;  in 
the  twinkling  mischief  of  a  secret  treaty  with  a  wayward 
boy ;  in  the  homely  advice  and  love  they  gave  an  overwrought 
mother — in  all  these  daily  ways  I  saw  creative  social  work. 
Of  these  experiences  my  fellow-workers  never  spoke.  True 
modesty  compelled  them  not  to  traffic  in  the  deeper  currents 
of  their  lives.  For  these  they  reserved  sincere  purpose  and 
devotion,  the  sine  qua  non  of  social  work. 

This  common  core  ran  sterling  through  them  all.  Yet  in 
personality  they  presented  as  many  facets  as  their  native  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  their  schooling,  their  homes.  Seldom 
was  there  a  native  New  Yorker.  New  England,  the  South, 
the  Far  West,  the  Middle  West  were  frequently  repre- 
sented. Some  were  brilliant,  witty  social  workers ;  some  were 
quiet,  thoughtful  students.  There  were  busy 
and  enthusiastic  ones,  pleasant,  methodical 
workers — happy,  quizzical,  restless,  weary, 
nonplussed — as  many  garments  as  human 
personality  puts  on  from  day  to  day 
— these  human,  likable  young  women  as- 
sumed. 

Although  I  had  become  quite  accustomed  to 
the  dominance  of  feminine  ideas  and  ad- 
ministration in  the  family-case  work  field, 
I  was  again  shocked  when  I  began  the  more 
formal  part  of  social-work  training.  Women 
dominated  the  school  scene  almost  entirely. 
I  found  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  stimu- 


The  social-work  crossroads 


lating,  saturated  though  it  was  with  the  cigarette  smoke 
of  professionally-minded  young  ladies  who  seem  to  have 
decided  to  take  care  of  other  people's  bad  boys  and  family 
troubles  instead  of  plunging  into  some  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. Championed  chiefly  by  the  women,  the  mental-hy- 
giene movement  ran  rampant  through  hall  and  classroom 
conversations.  To  offset  my  one  woman  teacher  in  mental 
hygiene  I  had  three  men  teachers  who  good-humoredly 
poked  fun  at  psychiatric  social  work  and  proceeded  to  lay 
down  the  law  of  the  economic,  political  and  sociological 
approaches. 

In  the  business  of  schooling  to  be  a  social  worker  the  stu- 
dent gathers  one  day  that  without  a  thoroughgoing  knowl- 
edge of  modern  psychological  and  psychoanalytic  principles 
and  technique  he  had  better  not  enter  upon  the  professional 
career  of  social  work  at  all.  He  will  only  bungle  and  con- 
fuse the  profession's  enlightened  aims.  The  next  day  he  is 
told  that  after  all  the  case  work  is  a  petty  tool  against  the 
bulk  of  powerful  economic  forces  and  that  no  case  worker 
should  consider  practice  until  he  has  thoroughly  grounded 
himself  in  economic  theory,  and  more  to  the  point,  how  this 
theory  actually  works  out  in  present-day  industry.  The 
problem  after  all  is  one  of  a  more  equitable  and  regular  dis- 
tribution of  money. 

And  then  on  a  third  day  he  is  informed  that  all  social 
work  is  aimless,  worse  than  ineffectual,  if  it  does  not  align 
itself  with  the  time  immemorial  sociological  forces  as  relent- 
lessly  at   work   today   as  ever.    The   fourth   day   the   stu- 
dent may  go  to  the  field   and  try  to  apply 
these  textbook  notions  to  the  solution  of  in- 
dividual troubles. 

The  attempt  had  a  peculiar  way  of  mixing 
me  all  up.  I  got  confused,  pulled  the  wrong 
syringe  from  my  "professional"  kit.  I  fig- 
ured social  work  should  apply  a  little  of  its 
mental  hygiene  to  the  group  mind  of  a  profit- 
grabbing  age.  But  I  guess  the  capitalistic  age 
is  really  not  sick  enough  to  be  committed  to 
a  psychiatric  clinic.  We  will  go  around  pick- 
ing up  the  offscourings  of  a  sick  society  until 
— well,  until  society  just  naturally  gets 
immune  to  depressions. 


$52,000,000  for  Social  Welfare 

By  PIERCE  WILLIAMS 

Executive  Director,  National  Bureau  of  Economic   Research,  Inc. 


'N  this  compact  report1  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
gives  information  of  value  to  all  interested  in  know- 
ing more  about  what  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  wittily  calls  the  "philan- 
thropoids."  The  report  lists  122  foundations,  gives  the 
endowment  of  each,  the  amount  available  for  distribution 
annually,  and  classifies  the  fields  in  which  each  spent  its 
money  in  1930. 

The  report  tells  us  in  effect  that  in  the  United  States  there 


'American    Foundations    and    Their    Fields,    edition    of    1931.      Twentieth 
Century  Fund,   Boston.     $1. 


are  122  separate  groups  of  people,  legally  constituted  into 
boards  of  trustees,  each  group  possessing  some  power  to  influ- 
ence the  course  of  social-welfare  activities  through  the  choice 
of  objects  for  which  funds  are  expended.  These  trustees  will 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  along  with  their  great  free- 
dom of  selection  goes  increased  social  responsibility.  Be- 
cause of  the  power  lodged  in  them  I  for  one  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  business  affiliations,  educational  back- 
ground and  social  outlook  of  the  members  of  this  small 
army  of  trustees. 

What  is  the  "turnover"  in  foundation  boards?  What  is 
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the  method  by  which  new  blood  gets  into  foundations?  A 
Who's  Who  of  board  members  may  become  in  the  future 
a  social  necessity. 

Of  the  122  foundations,  fifty-two  have  their  principal 
offices  in  New  York  and  all  but  twelve  are  located  in  cities 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  So  long  as  the  purpose  of  a  founda- 
tion is  broadly  enough  stated  to  permit  it  to  distribute  its 
money  anywhere,  it  may  be  of  little  importance  in  which 
city  it  sets  up  its  head  office.  But  looking  at  the  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  community,  doesn't  it 
seem  desirable  for  foundations  to  be  scattered  geographically 
over  the  country  rather  than  concentrated  in  New  York? 
Perhaps  the  answer  to  this  present  concentration  is  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  community  trusts  throughout 
the  country.  Through  this  form  of  charitable  trust,  gifts 
and  bequests  from  citizens  can  be  directed  by  local  commit- 
tees of  distribution  into  activities  of  community  value. 

That  the  total  endowment  of  these  122  charitable  trusts 
is  approximately  $853,450,000  is  a  relatively  meaningless 
fact,  unless  we  know  the  date  on  which  the  valuation  of 
securities  was  made  and  whether  they  are  valued  at  cost  or 
at  present  market  prices.  It  is  more  important  to  learn 
from  the  report  that  in  1930  approximately  $52,476,000 
was  distributed  by  ninety-one  foundations.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  came  out  of  principal,  indicating  the  growing 
conviction  that  charitable  endowment  should  gradually  be 
used  up,  not  kept  as  a  perpetual  trust. 

When  the  52  millions  distributed  by  foundations  in  1930 
is  placed  alongside  the  89  billions  of  aggregate  national 
income  it  becomes  clear  that  foundations  do  not  yet  threaten 
to  control  any  considerable  part  of  the  total  wealth  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  part  which  the 
$52  millions  plays  in  the  total  receipts  of  American  philan- 
thropic organizations  is  of  great  importance.  Unfortunately 
that  question  cannot  be  answered,  in  the  present  imperfect 
conditions  of  welfare  statistics.  When  we  have  the  statis- 
tics of  total  charitable  expenditures  in  the  United  States,  we 
shall  be  in  better  position  to  appraise  foundation  activities 
in  the  whole  scheme  of  American  philanthropy. 

THERE  is  wide  range  in  financial  size  among  the  122 
foundations.  Only  nine  distributed  over  $1,000,000 
apiece  in  1930  whereas  fifty  distributed  less  than  $100,000 
apiece.  The  policy  of  a  charitable  trust  with  less  than 
$100,000  a  year  to  expend  will  necessarily  be  different  from 
that  of  a  foundation  with  $7  millions  a  year. 

The  report  notes  that  of  the  total  amount  distributed  70 
per  cent  went  into  the  four  fields  of  "medicine  and  public 
health,"  "general  education,"  "physical  sciences,"  and  "social 
sciences."  It  also  comments  with  surprise  on  the  lack  of 
attention  paid  by  foundations  to  the  need  for  economic  im- 
provement through  scientific  research  and  statesmanlike 
action.  According  to  the  report,  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  distributed  was  to  organizations  and  agencies 
in  the  field  of  "business,  industry  and  finance."  It  also 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  government  and  politics  come 
surprisingly  low  in  the  list  when  compared  with  the  public 
interest  in  this  field. 

These  conclusions  raise  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  classification  employed.  Determination  of  a  satisfactory 
classification  is  always  a  difficult  task  in  a  work  of  analysis, 
but  the  one  employed  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  is 
clearly  imperfect.  Its  heterogeneity  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing sub-heads,  twenty-nine  in  number: 


aesthetics;  agriculture  and  forestry;  animals;  birth  control; 
business,  industry  and  finance;  cemetery  maintenance;  child 
welfare;  city  planning  and  housing;  civil  liberties;  education, 
general  (by  kind  of  institution,  by  persons  taught,  by  special 
categories);  engineering;  government  and  politics;  handicrafts; 
heroism  in  life-saving;  humanities;  individual  assistance;  inter- 
national relations;  labor  unions;  medicine  and  public  health; 
meritorious  public  service;  monuments:  motion  picture;  physi- 
cal sciences;  propaganda  for  social  theories;  publications  and 
periodicals;  race  relations;  religion;  social  sciences;  social 
welfare  (by  type  of  agency,  by  special  groups  served). 

The  total  amount  expended  in  each  field  is  further  split 
up  according  to  whether  the  grant  was  for  "research,"  "edu- 
cation," or  "social  action."  These  three  terms  are  not  self- 
explanatory,  and  the  impracticability  of  applying  this  division 
to  the  twenty-nine  classes  stands  out  at  several  points.  For 
example,  "general  education"  is  a  field  which  accounts  for 
nearly  $14,000,000  of  the  total  distributed.  Obviously  it  is 
impossible  to  split  up  this  total  satisfactorily  when  one  of 
the  subdivisions  is  again  "education."  "Social  welfare"  ac- 
counts for  3.1  per  cent  of  the  total  expended,  yet  practically 
all  of  the  $1,591,000  is  put  under  the  subheading  "social 
action ;"  some  of  it  certainly  was  for  "research"  or  "educa- 
tion." 

THE  bulk  of  the  $206,526  distributed  for  "religion"  is 
classified  under  "social  action."  This  seems  anything 
but  logical.  Small  grants  by  foundations  for  cemetery  main- 
tenance, for  animals,  motion  pictures,  monuments,  handi- 
crafts and  so  on  apparently  gave  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  trouble  in  classification. 

I  suggest  classification  of  foundation  grants  into  four 
fields  of  human  activity,  viz.  religious,  educational,  chari- 
table relief  and  community  betterment.  A  better  classifi- 
cation might  answer  the  following  question:  To  what  ex- 
tent is  foundation  money  helping  to  push  forward  experimen- 
tation in  the  field  of  human  relations  and  social  action? 
As  Professor  Dewey  pointed  out  in  an  article  in  The  New 
Republic  for  July  31,  1931,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  "fact- 
finding"  going  on  in  the  United  States  that  will  prove 
fruitless  in  the  long  run  unless  used  to  energize  social  ex- 
perimentation. 

In  my  opinion  what  is  needed  is  a  thoroughgoing  analysis 
of  the  grants  made  by  the  twenty  foundations  that  to- 
gether account  for  90  per  cent  of  the  total  distributed  in 
1930.  Indeed  analysis  of  the  grants  made  by  ten  foundations 
(of  which  three  are  Rockefeller  philanthropies)  would  ac- 
count for  80  per  cent  of  the  total. 

No  improvement  in  classification,  however,  can  change 
the  fact  that  the  foundations  have  so  far  not  manifested 
interest  on  any  considerable  scale  in  encouraging  the  fine 
arts.  Music  does  not  fare  so  badly,  sharing  to  the  extent 
of  $774,000  in  grants  made  by  nine  foundations;  90  per  cent 
of  it  provided  by  The  Julliard  Musical  Foundation  and  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.  Grants  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
in  1930,  totalling  $247,000,  represent  practically  everything 
that  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  was  able  to  find  in  the 
way  of  foundation  support  for  the  other  fine  arts  in  the 
United  States.  In  behalf  of  painting  and  sculpture  the 
writer  hereby  voices  a  desire  for  the  prompt  appearance  in 
the  foundation  field  of  a  corporate  Lorenzo  di  Medici  to 
patronize  struggling  American  artists  of  promise.  Art  is 
social,  and  the  quest  for  beauty  as  a  collective  as  well  as  an 
individual  aim  is  an  impulse  not  to  be  overlooked  by  founda- 
tions in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 


Tuberculosis  Takes  a  Cut 


By  H.  E.  KLEINSCHMIDT,  M.D. 

Director,  Health  Education  Service,  National  Tuberculosis  Association 


depression  mocks  us  with  many  a  paradox. 
Consider,  for  example,  how  tuberculosis  refuses  to 
run  true  to  form.  Poverty  and  tuberculosis  go  hand 
in  hand :  so  runs  the  doctrine  preached  for  a  score  of  years. 
Whether  poverty  is  the  father  or  the  child  of  tuberculosis  is 
a  wrangled  question,  but  that  the  two  are  closely  related  is 
undebated.  The  converse  teaching,  namely,  that  good  eco- 
nomic conditions  favor  a  decline  in  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate,  has  become  a  truism. 

For  some  two  years,  about  one  tenth  of  the  employable 
population  have  been  idle.  Thousands  of  white  collar  people 
have,  for  the  first  time,  tasted  the  bread  of  poverty.  And 
yet  (is  the  barometer  crazy?)  the  tuberculosis  deathrate 
continues  to  decline.  The  rate  for  1930  in  the  original 
Registration  States  reached  the  low  point  of  67.2  per  100,000 
population,  and,  if  the  trend  of  the  first  nine  months 
of  1931  continues,  we  shall  touch  a  new  low  rate  for  the 
year  of  62.2.  That  is  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin, 
based  on  the  records  of  several  million  insured  wage-earners. 
His  conclusion  is  supported  by  a  number  of  records  from 
widely  separated  communities,  which  report  declining  case 
as  well  as  deathrates.  Is  there  a  fallacy  in  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  poverty-tuberculosis?  Not  necessarily. 

First,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  hard  times  are  not 
affecting  the  morbidity  of  tuberculosis  if  not  the  mortality 
Among  the  tuberculous  population  at  any  given  time  there 
are  always  some  whose  fate  hangs  precariously  in  the  bal- 
ance. A  slight  downward  push  on  the  scale  such  as  hunger 
or  worry,  is  likely  to  bring  the  struggle  to  a  premature  end. 
Apparently  there  are  not  enough  such  "critical"  cases  of 
tuberculosis  among  the  "new-poor"  to  affect  appreciably  the 
mortality  rate.  However,  assuming  the  average  expectancy 
of  the  consumptive  to  be  five  years,  the  present  effects  of 
deprivation,  even  though  temporary,  may  shorten  that 
expectancy. 

Second,  our  present  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which 
tuberculosis  begins  and  develops  justifies  us  in  assuming  that 
environmental  influences  often  determine  whether  or  not  a 
child  with  early  lesions  will  later  develop  the  destructive 
adult  type.  And  many  children  now  heavily  infected  but 
not  yet  labeled  "tuberculous"  are  suffering  deprivation.  Thus 
the  toll  of  the  enemy  may  be  so  "absorbed"  in  the  years  to 
come  as  to  show  no  definite  "hump"  in  the  mortality  curve. 
The  result  of  the  depression,  like  the  cost  of  the  new  suit 
of  clothes  'bought  by  the  traveling  salesman,  may  be  con- 
cealed in  the  larger  expense  account. 

Wishful  thinking,  supported  by  bits  of  logic,  tempts  us 
to  predict  that  the  downward  trend  of  tuberculosis  will  not 
be  perceptibly  affected  by  the  depression  of  1929-?.  What 
are  these  bits?  While  poverty  and  tuberculosis  are  closely 
related,  there  is  nothing  about  poverty  of  itself  that  favors 
the  disease.  The  sole,  direct  cause  of  tuberculosis  is  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  Without  infection  by  that  specific  germ, 
even  Job's  turkey  could  not  possibly  develop  phthisis.  But 
the  by-products  of  poverty  are  the  active  allies  of  the  enemy. 

One  such  by-product  is  faulty  nutrition.     We  have  not 


thus  far  permitted  this  by-product  to  overwhelm  us.  Lux- 
uries, comforts,  and  even  self-respect  may  have  to  be  sacri- 
ficed by  many  people,  but  old-fashioned  starvation  for  the 
sheer  want  of  bread  is  a  disgrace  we  shall  not  suffer.  Nor 
is  the  nutritional  quality  of  food  being  sacrificed  to  any  great 
extent.  During  the  war,  the  hunger  of  European  peoples 
was  appeased  by  filling  their  bellies  with  food  substitutes  of 
poor  nutritional  value.  Not  so  in  the  present  crisis.  True, 
the  consumption  of  milk  has  decreased  somewhat,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cheap  price  of  butter  has  enlarged  sales  of 
that  article  at  the  expense  of  butter  substitutes.  Meats, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  have  dropped  to  a  price  level  that  dis- 
courages the  competition  of  foods  of  lesser  nutritional  value. 
Allowing  for  the  concessions  many  families  are  making,  we 
still  may  safely  assume  that  no  widespread  harm  has  as  yet 
been  wrought  because  of  poor  nutrition. 

Another  by-product  is  the  crowding  together  of  families, 
which  in  turn  favors  the  ready  transfer  of  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus from  the  sick  to  the  well.  Domiciliary  crowding  has 
not  yet  been  severe.  There  is  not,  as  was  the  case  during  the 
war,  a  serious  housing  shortage.  Although  inflation  still 
exists,  rentals  have  adjusted  themselves  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree. At  any  rate,  the  inhuman  huddling  of  several  families 
in  quarters  designed  for  one  has  not  been  painfully  apparent. 

A  third  by-product  of  poverty  is  shattered  family  morale. 
"What's  the  use !"  is  the  attitude  of  the  discouraged  family. 
Slovenly  habits  creep  in.  Why  wash  the  dishes  carefully? 
Why  not  spit  on  the  floor?  Cheerlessness  and  numbness 
subtract  their  toll  from  one's  capital  of  resistance.  Deplor- 
able situations  are  evident,  but  in  the  aggregate  we  have 
kept  our  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  and  the  pessimism 
that  now  presides  in  many  households  has  not  yet  become 
chronic.  And  perhaps  our  graveyard  whistling  is  a  more 
powerful  psychic  influence  in  keeping  up  family  morale  than 
those  who  are  aware  of  the  artificiality  of  the  whistling 
would  willingly  admit. 

ALL  this  may  be  rank  rationalizing.  There  is,  however, 
a  factor  which  cannot  easily  be  explained  away,  and 
that  is  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  tuberculosis  movement. 
For  a  score  of  years,  educational  propaganda  has  been  rolling 
up  its  force ;  its  momentum  has  not  been  slackened  by  the 
present  pot  holes  in  the  highway  of  progress.  Knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  past  has  not  lost  its  power ;  our  fear,  or  better, 
respect  for  tuberculosis  has  not  lessened ;  habits  and  prac- 
tices acquired  in  the  good  days  continue  to  function  in  the 
bad. 

But  perhaps  the  most  pertinent  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  why  the  deathrate  has  not  taken  an  upward  turn  is  to 
be  found  in  the  tuberculosis  fighting  machinery  that  is  now 
functioning.  It  is,  of  course,  inadequate,  but  in  no  previous 
depression  have  we  been  so  well  equipped.  Some  eighty 
thousand  patients  are  at  the  moment  occupying  sanatorium 
beds,  which  means  not  only 'that  eighty  thousand  persons  are 
being  given  their  chance,  but  also  that  as  many  potential 
foci  of  infection  are  removed  from  the  susceptible  commu- 
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nity.  More  thousands,  graduates  from  tuberculosis  institu- 
tions, are  exerting  their  wholesome  influence  wherever  they 
may  be.  The  sanitorium  is  doing  "Business  as  usual."  Nor 
has  there  been  an  appreciable  lessening  of  clinic  and  medical 
activities.  Health  department  budgets  in  several  places  have 
been  curtailed,  'but  without  seriously  lessening  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  rendered.  Public-health  nursing,  for  example, 
has  suffered  no  drastic  curtailment.  The  promotional  forces, 
that  is,  the  tuberculosis  associations,  have  indeed  trimmed 
their  sails,  but  the  educational  and  publicity  work  goes  on 


unabated.      Research   has   not   stopped,    and    demonstrations 
gaily  carry  on. 

The  machinery  has  clicked  on  despite  the  depression.  The 
fact  that  this  "variable"  has  not  changed  (except  for  the 
better)  whereas  the  other  traditional  variable,  namely,  the 
economic  factor,  has  changed,  and  that,  in  the  face  of  this, 
the  tuberculosis  rate  has  not  been  unfavorably  influenced,  is 
indirect  but  persuasive  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  our  present 
method  of  attacking  tuberculosis.  A  theory  is  being  tested 
in  the  fire. 


The  Obligation  to  Bear  Witness 

By  MORRIS  S.  LAZARON 

Rabbi  of  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Congregation 


IME  was  when  under  the  spreading  wings  of  or- 
ganized religion  all  the  activities  of  men  found 
habitation  and  encouragement.  As  human  knowl- 
edge developed,  however,  one  by  one  these  sciences  and 
ministries  of  helpfulness  broke  away,  staked  out  their  own 
territories  in  the  vast  tracts  of  human  experimentation, 
effort  and  social  enterprise.  And  often  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust marked  the  relation  between  mother  religion  and  her 
daughters. 

The  last  fifty  years  have  seen  the  development  of  the 
science  of  social  service.  It  created  its  own  technique.  It 
trained  a  class  of  professional  workers.  It  was  jealous  of 
its  prerogatives;  it  established  a  sphere  and  function  all 
its  own  and  was  frequently  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
religion.  It  became  more  and  more  divorced  from  organized 
religion.  So  today,  despite  the  fact  that  the  aims  of  religion 
and  social  work  are  the  same,  there  is  a  breach  between 
them  which  identity  of  interest  should  close.  Each  is  neces- 
sary for  the  greater  strength  of  the  other.  Each  more  or 
less  goes  its  own  way,  whereas  they  should  be  linked  to- 
gether in  an  enterprise  which  challenges  the  conscience  of 
man — the  rebuilding  of  the  social  order  on  the  foundations 
of  justice  and  brotherhood. 

Both  have  certain  difficulties  in  common.  Religion  finds 
itself  allied  with  the  capitalist  order.  Oftentimes  the  very 
men  who  support  church  and  synagogue  are  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  social  malaise.  One  of  the  searching 
questions  that  synagogue  and  church  have  to  face  today  is 
this:  Are  we  brave  enough  to  risk  the  support  of  our  rich 
contributors  by  challenging  the  soundness  of  the  entire 
system  which  enriches  them? 

Those  engaged  in  social  work  face  the  same  difficulty. 
They  are  confronted  with  problems  which  have  been  created 
by  the  very  men  who  support  their  work.  A  manufacturer, 
a  banker,  a  great  industrialist  may  contribute  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  the  Community  Fund,  to  the  Catholic 
Charities  or  to  the  Jewish  Charities;  but  the  very  system 
[which  makes  possible  his  gifts  creates  the  poverty,  the  un- 
employment, the  human  misery  which  social  workers  are 
tailed  upon  to  alleviate. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  more  intimate  liaison  between  re- 
Jigion  and  social  service  in  the  leadership  and  guidance  of 
public  opinion.  Too  often  social  workers  have  been  blind 
to  the  opportunities  as  well  as  to  the  solemn  duties  which 
are  theirs  by  virtue  of  their  calling,  a  profession  which  must 
not  permit  itself  to  be  pressed  into  silence  on  the  larger 


issues  because  of  organization  politics  or  because  there  are 
influential  people  on  its  boards. 

Religion  and  social  work  must  point  out  clearly,  frankly 
and  firmly  to  the  men  who  support  our  agencies  that  the 
problems  we  face  are  created  by  the  system  of  which  they 
are  the  chief  beneficiaries.  We  must  call  upon  them  to 
support  these  agencies  generously,  but  we  must  tell  them 
fearlessly  that  our  work  is  palliative  and  only  to  a  limited 
degree  preventive.  What  is  the  permanent  usefulness  of 
caring  for  250  families  this  year  when  next  year  another 
hundred  will  be  added  to  the  list?  The  problems  we  are 
called  upon  to  meet  are  created  by  defects  in  the  system 
from  which  they  profit.  We  must  hold  always  before  them 
that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  reconstitute  and  reconstruct 
that  system. 

Another  fundamental  point  in  our  program,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  be  to  shift  the  burden  for  the  support  of  welfare 
work,  where  possible,  to  tax-supported  agencies.  In  this 
way  we  shall  be  able  gradually  to  cut  the  cord  that  binds 
us  to  particular  groups  and  classes  with  partisan  interests. 
We  must  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear  that  because  the  work 
is  done  by  public  agencies  it  will  be  brought  into  politics. 
Have  the  standards  of  public  education  suffered  because 
education  is  supported  by  the  state?  Or  public-health  work? 

THE  whole  question  involves  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  citizenship,  a  wider  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  average  man  and  woman  of  his  power  as  a  citizen. 
Who  in  the  end  makes  war?  Not  the  statesman  nor  the 
State  Department,  nor  the  politicians ;  the  people  make  war. 
Let  any  nation  rise  up  in  its  unwillingness  to  go  to  war 
r>nd  all  the  militarists  in  the  world  and  all  the  State  Depart- 
ments cannot  involve  us.  So  it  is  with  welfare  work.  If  the 
people  become  aroused  to  the  need  and  demand  in  the 
name  of  humanity  that  these  things  be  done,  the  demand 
will  be  met.  And  this  is  our  job,  the  task  of  religion  and 
of  the  social  worker — we  must  direct  attention  to  the 
wrongs,  the  needs ;  we  must  study  the  facts  and  the  means ; 
we  must  work  out  programs.  Then  we  must  go  to  the 
people,  not  as  followers  but  as  leaders. 

Here,  then,  is  our  world  with  its  hungry  to  be  fed,  its 
naked  to  be  clothed,  its  maimed  and  sick  to  be  sheltered. 
Here  is  the  world  with  its  vast  combinations  of  capital 
capable  of  so  much  of  good  and  more  often  used  for  selfish 
ends;  with  its  criminals  and  its  prisons,  its  corruption  in 
politics  and  the  social  order,  its  religious  prejudices,  its 
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national  hatreds;  with  all  its  injustice  and  unrighteousness. 

And  here  are  church  and  synagogue  and  all  those  con- 
cerned with  social  welfare.  Shall  we  retire  into  our  shell 
and  exclaim  what  a  wicked  world  this  is?  Shall  we  go 
into  the  sanctuary  and  sing  sweet  hymns  and  utter  pious 
phrases?  And  shall  we  then  expect  prejudice  to  cease,  in- 
justice and  corruption  to  be  wiped  out  and  a  better  social 
order  to  be  created  of  their  own  accord? 

To  all  of  us  there  comes  the  challenge  to  rebuild  the 
social  order.  Our  problem  is  not  only  a  matter  of  wages, 
conditions  of  labor,  hours  of  employment  and  the  like.  We 
should  feel  a  passionate  resentment  at  the  injustice  that 
has  been  visited  upon  large  groups,  the  poverty  and  misery 
that  desecrate  contemporary  life. 

We    must    declare   fearlessly   that   where    the   rights    of 
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,  property  conflict  with  the  welfare  of  humanity,  property 
has  no  rights  which  need  to  be  regarded.  And  if  they  say 
to  us:  You  are  protestants;  you  are  disturbers;  you  arc 
destroyers,  then  we  must  declare:  We  would  protest  in  the 
name  of  God  against  injustice,  wrong  and  iniquity,  against 
the  suffering  and  misery  of  countless  human  beings.  We 
would  disturb  the  smug  content  of  them  who  eat  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt.  Wherever  wrong  lifts  its  head  or  there  is 
misery,  hunger  and  want,  there  is  God's  work  to  do  in  the 
world  and  we  cannot  remain  in  our  habitation  warming 
our  feet  by  the  fire. 

I  summon  to  this  crusade  all  men  and  women  whose 
minds  are  free,  unhampered  by  selfishness,  prejudice  of 
group,  of  consciousness  of  class,  that  together  we  may  win 
a  battle  for  the  poor  and  the  weak. 


Why  Is  a  Hospital  Trustee? 

By  HOWARD  S.  CULLMAN 


MOULD  a  hospital  trustee  be  an  individual  whose 
wealth  and  age  make  him  a  likely  prospect  for  a 
rich  Request,  despite  his  lack  of  any  active  interest 
in  the  institution  ?  Should  he  be  a  man  whose  interest  is  so 
keen  that  it  extends  into  professional  matters — the  type  of 
trustee  who  is  forever  boosting  the  appointment  of  his 
nephew  to  the  medical  board?  Should  he  be  an  eminently 
respectable  citizen  whose  social  position  serves  as  good 
window-dressing,  while  his  total  lack  of  social  consciousness 
deters  him  from  any  active  part  in  the  hospital's  work? 
Should  he  be  chosen  because  he  is  a  church  deacon  whose 
piety  appeals  to  some  of  the  more  religious  contributors 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  more  interested  in  saving  the 
souls  than  the  bodies  of  the  sick? 

Obviously  he  should  be  none  of  these.  He  should  be  a 
man  of  alert  and  intelligent  interest  in  hospital  matters, 
capable  of  keeping  its  business  mechanism  smoothly  running. 
His  responsibility  should  be  twofold:  first,  the  duty  of 
providing  ample  funds;  second,  the  task  of  lending  aid, 
supervision  and  interest  to  all  the  practical,  lay  aspects  of 
the  hospital's  work.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  one  essential 
renunciation:  the  stern  resolve  to  leave  to  professional  men 
and  specialists  all  matters  that  may  be  classed  as  definitely 
professional  and  scientific. 

To  apply  business  principles  to  the  hospital  is  no  easy 
task.  It  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  hospital,  whether 
municipal  or  private,  is  not  a  commercial  enterprise.  It  is 
a  humane  institution  not  measurable  by  business  standards ; 
an  institution  often  hampered  by  grotesque  deficiencies  in 
community  planning  such  as  could  never  exist  in  the  world 
of  commerce. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  the  distribution  of  our  hospi- 
tals still  bears  witness  to  a  century  of  haphazard  benevolence. 
Our  first  public  hospital  sprang  into  being  in  1736  on  the 
present  site  of  City  Hall,  with  six  beds  and  a  small  clinic. 
Shortly  after  New  York  Hospital  was  opened,  followed  by 
the  sporadic  growth  of  a  number  of  private  and  municipal 
institutions  created  in  response  to  community  needs.  Con- 
current with  these,  hospitals  sponsored  by  various  fraternal 
organizations,  sectarian  and  foreign-born  groups  came  into 
being.  Never,  until  very  recently,  has  there  been  anything 


remotely  resembling  regional  planning;  nor  were  hospitals 
subject  to  that  wholesome  weeding  out  by  competition  which 
would  make  such  a  situation  commercially  impossible.  The 
case  of  New  York  is  far  from  unique. 

Historically  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  philanthropic 
system  that  developed  logically,  as  commercial  growth  is 
judged.  We  are  confronted  with  a  situation  which  is,  from 
a  managerial  point  of  view,  extremely  involved.  Practically, 
we  are  striving  for  humane  results  that  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents  but  which  depend  nonetheless  on  dollars 
and  cents  for  their  fulfilment. 

In  theory  at  least,  most  hospital  trustees  are  heart  and 
soul  behind  the  high  purposes  of  their  hospitals.  Certainly 
they  would  like  to  see  the  sick  cared  for  by  the  highest 
grade  of  professional  service  available  and  to  foster  every 
possible  advance  of  science.  Yet  I  know  of  innumerable 
cases  of  petty  political  meddling  resulting  in  serious  dis- 
sension and  even  in  the  actual  break-up  of  institutions.  I 
have  seen  the  morale  of  a  medical  board  undermined  by  un- 
warranted intrusions  of  trustees;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
presumptiousness  of  lay  excursions  into  professional  fields 
were  brought  home  to  the  offending  trustee  he  would  agree 
with  me  that  they  have  no  justification. 

YET  eager  as  many  directors  seem  to  have  a  finger  in  the 
medical  pie,  just  so  reluctant  have  they  appeared  in  in- 
vestigating and  directing  the  vast  body  of  administrative  and 
practical  details  which  are  their  rightful  province.  In  the 
New  York  metropolitan  district,  our  hospitals  have  an  ap- 
praised valuation  of  over  $170,000,000  and  spend  annually 
over  $61,000,000.  The  huge  task  of  administering  and  con-  : 
trolling  an  investment  of  these  proportions  is  relegated  very 
largely  to  superintendents  and  their  assistants — specialists 
whose  training  and  background  frequently  provide  them  with 
few  qualifications  for  the  complicated  business  aspects  of 
their  work. 

The  average  director  feels  that  he  is  doing  his  bit  if  he 
helps  raise  money  for  and  contributes  to  actual  maintenance 
charges  or  expansion  programs.  His  efficient  performance  of 
even  this  task  is  hampered  by  the  delusion,  popular  among 
trustees,  that  a  healthy  deficit  is  in  some  way  praiseworthy 
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and  its  converse,  a  sizeable  surplus,  disreputable.  A  deficit 
proves  only  one  thing — the  inadequacy  of  the  board  as 
money-raisers.  It  is  no  index  of  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
the  hospital's  good  works.  I  can  name  at  least  one  institu- 
tion whose  achievements  are  beyond  reproach  that  is  annually 
afflicted  with  a  shocking  surplus;  and  I  know  of  other  in- 
stitutions, boasting  magnificent  deficits,  whose  treatment  of 
the  indigent  is  niggardly,  whose  professional  standards  are 
deplorable. 

THE  average  trustee  has  little  or  no  analytical  conception 
of  his  hospital's  budget.  In  the  average  institution,  house, 
ambulance,  and  finance  committees  are  mere  paper  set-ups, 
rarely  attended.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  pervading  un- 
businesslike spirit  that  with  few  exceptions  no  attendance 
records  are  kept  of  board  or  committee  meetings.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  average  director  is  fond  of  judging  his 
superintendent's  efficiency  by  such  convenient  indices  as  per 
capita  cost.  If  the  superintendent  reports  a  seven-cent 
per  diem  rise,  he  is  met  with  black  looks ;  if  on  the  other 
hand,  he  can  boast  a  five-cent  cut  cheers  greet  him.  Yet  to 
the  least  profound  mind  it  must  be  apparent  that  such  statis- 
tics, unanalyzed,  give  no  picture  of  medical  service,  nursing 
standard  or  food  quality.  Their  only  excuse  is  an  intellectual 
indolence  to  which  I  believe  the  average  trustee  must  plead 
guilty. 

Can  there  be  any  other  explanation  for  the  shockingly 
poor  business  tactics  of  our  hospitals?  Is  there  any  excuse 
for  the  prevalence  of  accounting  systems  so  unstandardized 
that  a  comparative  study  of  costs  is  almost  impossible?  Is 
there  any  possible  justification  for  the  labor  situation  in  our 
hospitals  ?  Although  the  item  of  wages  consumes  more  than 
two  fifths  of  the  $61,000,000  budget,  a  complete  lack  of 
uniformity  in  wage  scales  and  organizations  has  resulted  in 
a  labor  turnover  large  enough  to  completely  wreck  the  av- 
erage business. 

What  reason  can  there  be  for  the  lack  of  cooperation  in 
such  matters  as  obtaining  ambulance  appropriations  in  a  day 
when  the  least  enlightened  business  man  has  learned  to  make 
use  of  trade  associations?     Whom  shall  we  blame  for  un- 
economic buying  methods,  for  the  failure  to  control  proce- 
dures, for  the  complete  lack  of  any  means  of  training  future 
hospital  executives  and  for  the  total   non-existence  in   this 
ity  of  any  reasonable  estimate  of  nursing  costs?     Who  is 
esponsible  for  the   highly  sentimental,   often   maudlin   ap- 
peals for  funds  that  our  hospitals  send  forth  when  experi- 
nce   has   proved   the   superiority   of   the   straight-from-the- 
houlder  appeal?     These  and  a  hundred  other  instances  of 
iad  management  could  never  exist,  were  hospital  directors 
not  trustees  in  name  only. 

Nor  would   any  trustee  who  had   taken   the  trouble  to 
nalyze  his  hospital's  budget  tolerate  such  an  abuse  of  philan- 
hropy  as  is  now  being  practiced  in  Workmen's  Compen- 
ation  cases.    The  hospital  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
president,  handles,  from  a  percentage  standpoint,  probably 
more  compensation  cases  than  any  other  in  the  community. 
As  a  result,   our  board,   after  giving  the  problem  a  great 
leal  of  thought,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  hospitals 
hould  be  fully  reimbursed  'by  insurance  companies  for  the 
ost  of  these  cases,  and  that  the  public  should  not  be  bur- 
dened with  the  difference  between  actual  cost  and  inadequate 
payments.    I  think  anyone  familiar  will)  our  Compensation 
Act  will  support  the  soundness  of  this  point  of  view.    Yet 
n  our  hospital,  supposedly  a  philanthropic  institution,  we 


Volunteers  and  Trustees 

MR.  CULLMAN  is  commissioner  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  that  amazing  new  instru- 
ment through  which  the  states  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  are  developing  a  terminal  area  covering  some 
two  hundred  communities  with  ten  million  inhabitants 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Most 
conspicuously  they  build  bridges  and  bore  tunnels  under 
the  Hudson  River,  operate  them  at  a  profit  for  the 
benefit  of  a  sinking  fund  and  presently  turn  them  back 
free  of  cost  and  good  for  perhaps  a  hundred  years  of 
usefulness.  It  is  from  such  a  background  and  from  his 
experience  as  president  of  Beekman  Street  Hospital  in 
New  York  City  that  Mr.  Cullman  writes  on  the  applica- 
tion of  business  principles  to  hospital  administration. 
His  article  comes  in  The  Survey's  series  on  Volunteers 
and  Trustees  of  which  the  following  have  been  pub- 
lished: Why  Is  a  Board  of  Directors?  by  Robert  W. 
Kelso,  in  the  October  Midmonthly;  A  Volunteer  Takes 
a  Look  Around,  by  'Gladys  E.  H.  Hosmer,  November 
Midmonthly;  Is  It  Trained  Worker  vs.  Board  Member? 
by  Lillian  Laser  Strauss,  December  Midmonthly.  Other 
articles  are  to  follow. 


must  contend  with  neighbors  who,  apparently  with  the  sup- 
port of  their  trustees,  are  competing  at  cut  rates  for  com- 
pensation cases.  That  such  policy  is,  to  say  the  least,  eco- 
nomically unsound,  the  recent  closing  of  one  such  institution 
in  this  city  proves. 

Group  planning  and  cooperative  action  alone  can  solve 
many  of  these  difficulties.  Among  the  apparent  obstacles  in 
the  cooperative  path  is  the  loose  classification  of  our  hospitals 
as  "municipal"  and  "private."  Yet  is  not  the  term  "pri- 
vate" hospital  really  a  misnomer?  The  vital  work  of  any 
hospital  is  in  its  clinics,  wards  and  social  service.  While  the 
private  hospital  is,  in  contradistinction  to  the  municipal,  run 
by  a  continuous  board  of  directors  not  subject  to  political 
control,  does  not  the  public  in  either  case  foot  the  bill, 
whether  in  the  form  of  donations  or  of  taxes?  Certainly 
insofar  as  function  goes  there  is  nothing  "private"  about  d. 
private  hospital. 

WHEN,  then,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  is  the  justi- 
fication of  the  private  hospital  ?  If  I  were  sure  that  the 
sinister  hand  of  politics  could  be  kept  out  of  all  state  or 
municipal  institutions;  that  the  same  opportunities  for  re- 
search would  be  maintained ;  that  facilities  would  be  ade- 
quately and  equitably  distributed,  I  would  answer  without 
reservation  that  the  private  hospital  has  no  justification. 
Certainly  a  unification  of  the  entire  hospital  system  would, 
under  ideal  circumstances,  be  a  long  step  in  straightening 
out  the  economic  hodge-podge  of  the  situation. 

The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  completely  state-operated 
system.  But  we  need  wait  for  no  millennium  to  apply  busi- 
ness principles  to  hospitals  as  we  find  them.  Here  and  now 
I  put  in  my  plea  for  more  intelligent  and  responsible  trustees; 
for  the  abolition  of  the  kind  of  a  dummy  board  that  has 
served  many  a  bank  ill  and  which  can  do  the  same  for  the 
best  intentioned  hospital;  for  some  attempt  at  community 
cooperation  that  shall  result  not  in  a  stultifying  uniformity 
but  in  a  heightened  and  flexible  efficiency.  And  I  believe 
that  these  ends  can  be  reached  if  directors  will  apply  to  their 
hospital  posts  at  least  a  part  of  the  economic  wisdom  which 
they  bestow  so  lavishly  upon  all  of  their  commercial  en- 
deavors. 


Downing  Diphtheria 

By  CHARLES  F.  BOLDUAN,  M.D. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Education,  Department  of  Health,  New  York  City 


^OURTEEN  hundred  children  saved  from  death 
and  seventeen  thousand  others  spared  a  serious  ill- 
ness is  the  three-year  record  of  the  Diphtheria  Pre- 
vention Commission  of  New  York  City.  Deaths  from 
diphtheria  had  averaged  750  a  year  and  cases  ten  thousand 
for  the  ten  years  preceding  1929,  when  Dr.  Shirley  W. 
Wynne,  New  York's  health  commissioner,  organized  the 
Commission,  which  represented  the  diversified  interests 
of  the  metropolis,  including  leading  citizens,  a  board  of 
technical  and  editorial  consultants,  representatives  of  health 
organizations  and  of  foreign  groups.  Edward  Fisher  Brown 
was  appointed  director. 

The  problem  was  to  reach  the  parents  of  all  young  chil- 
dren, awaken  them  to  their  children's  need  for  immuniza- 
tion against  diphtheria,  and  stir  them  to  action.  Some  of 
the  difficulty  of  arousing  public  opinion  in  a  large  city 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  campaign  was  con- 
ducted in  ten  languages :  Chinese,  Japanese,  Polish,  Greek, 
Yiddish,  Italian,  Syrian,  Spanish,  German,  and  English. 
As  a  first  step  in  the  campaign  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, Thomas  W.  Lamont,  gave  a  luncheon  to  repre- 
sentatives of  metropolitan  newspapers  and  explained  the 
need  for  publicity  to  carry  the  knowledge  of  diphtheria 
prevention  into  every  home.  Of  the  211  publications  which 
gave  generous  support,  57  were  of  the  foreign-language 
group. 

A  warning  slip  sponsored  by  the  county  medical  societies 
and  the  Department  of  Health  was  prepared  for  physicians 
to  send  to  their  patients  calling  attention  to  the  need  for 
and  the  means  of  protecting  children  from  diphtheria.  A 
display  card  with  a  message  from  Commissioner  Wynne 
was  sent  to  physicians  to  place  on 
the  table  in  their  waiting-rooms.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  physicians 
to  secure  toxin-antitoxin  prepared  in 
the  Health  Department's  laboratory 
at  conveniently  located  drugstores. 
Many  physicians  agreed  to  do  the 
toxin-antitoxin  '  treatments  for  the 
fixed  fee  of  $2  a  treatment  in  cases 
where  the  child's  parents  were  in 
moderate  circumstances.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  the  private 
physicians  performed  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  immunization  treatments, 
leaving  the  city's  stations  free  to  serve 
those  who  could  not  pay. 

Baby-health  stations — 48  belonging 
to  the  Department  of  Health  and  29 
pediatric  clinics  and  private  baby- 
health  stations — gave  free  immuniza- 
tion treatments  through  the  five  bor- 
oughs to  those  who  could  not  afford 


to  go  to  a  private  doctor.  In  26  private  clinics  a  small 
fee  was  charged,  ranging  from  twenty-five  cents  to  one 
dollar.  In  the  summers,  the  Department  of  Health  con- 
ducted immunization  stations  in  the  parks  where  poorer 
parents  were  accustomed  to  gather  with  their  families,  in 
public  schools  where  playgrounds  were  open  for  the  summer, 
and  at  the  beaches.  During  the  summer  of  1929,  six  snow- 
removal  trucks,  lent  by  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning, 
toured  the  city  as  clinics  on  wheels,  distributing  pamphlets 
and  immunizing  children  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city 
during  the  week  days  and  at  the  beaches  over  the  week-ends. 
In  four  neighborhoods — 'Bellevue-Yorkville,  Bowling 
Green,  Brownsville,  and  Harlem — special  tabloid  news- 
papers were  issued  in  cooperation  with  local  organizations 
which  undertook  its  distribution  to  the  homes  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  Boy  Scouts  of  Brooklyn  distributed  a  tabloid 
prepared  for  them  for  health  credits. 

FROM  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  two  letters  have 
gone  out  to  the  mother  of  every  new  baby — one  at  the 
time  of  birth  registration,  calling  her  attention  to  diphtheria 
immunization  for  her  child  at  the  age  of  nine  months,  an- 
other nine  months  later  reminding  her  of  her  duty  to  have 
her  child  immunized  immediately.  Letters  also  go  out  regu- 
larly to  the  parents  of  children  reported  unimmunized  in  the 
Board  of  Education  school  census. 

Two  painted  signs  and  three  of  the  largest  moving  electric 
signs  blazed  forth  the  message  at  important  points  and  500 
billboard  posters  were  displayed  throughout  the  city.  Six 
thousand  posters  and  special  window  displays  appeared  on 
the  windows  of  department-stores,  chain-stores,  drugstores, 
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and  the  like.  Nearly  &  half  million  placards  were  displayed 
in  subways,  elevated  trains,  streetcars,  buses  and  ferries. 
Cardinal  Hayes  and  Bishop  Thomas  E.  Molloy  issued 
pastoral  letters  which  reached  500,000  families.  More  than 
a  thousand  radio  talks,  five  hundred  motion  pictures  and 
uncounted  lectures  reached  groups  of  every  kind — the  gen- 
eral public,  large  community  gatherings,  and  mothers'  clubs. 

This  intensive  educational  work  has  resulted  in  the  steady 
immunization  of  children,  which  in  return  has  resulted  in 
the  steady  decrease  of  diphtheria  cases  and  diphtheria  deaths 
— a  greater  decrease  than  the  now  historic  decrease  when 
antitoxin  was  introduced  by  the  Department  of  Health  in 
1895  and  deaths  were  reduced  one  half.  As  a  result  of  the 
present  campaign  the  deaths  from  diphtheria  are  less  than 
one  fourth  of  the  average  before  the  campaign  began. 

This  educational  campaign  was  made  possible  by  funds 
provided  by  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  and  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  which  provided  $70,000 
a  year,  and  about  an  equal  sum  was  drawn  from  the  Health 
Department's  budget.  The  total  of  $140,000  a  year  repre- 
sents only  two  cents  per  capita  for  the  city's  population  of 
seven  million.  Thus  an  outlay  of  six  cents  per  capita  over 
three  years  has  returned  to  New  Yorkers  the  lives  of  fourteen 
hundred  children,  the  health  of  many  thousand  more,  the 
assurance  that  some  half  million  children  will  never  suffer 
from  diphtheria,  and  the  determination  to  fight  on. 

Reclaiming  the  Handicapped 

HE  national-state  partnership  in  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  physically  disabled  persons  repre- 
sents the  first  nation-wide  attempt  through  govern- 
mental activities  to  reclaim  handicapped  citizens  and  make 
them  economically  useful.  Governments  have,  in  the  past, 
assumed  this  obligation  to  soldiers  but  not  to  civilians. 

In  1920  the  bill,  introduced  by  Congressman  Bankhead 
of  Alabama,  was  passed  and  within  a  year  twenty-three 
states  had  undertaken  the  work.  The  number  has  since 
grown  to  forty-four.  The  original  act  provided  a  million 
dollars  to  be  divided  among  the  states  according  to  popula- 
tion on  condition  that  an  equal  amount  was  appropriated  by 
the  state.  It  is  administered  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  on  the  national  side  and  by  State  Boards 
for  Vocational  Education  on  the  state  side. 

The  service  is  available  to  persons  "disabled  in  industry 
or  otherwise,"  provided  the  disability  is  permanent  and  is 
serious  enough  to  be  a  vocational  handicap.  Beside  the 
victims  of  industrial  accidents  it  has  given  aid  to  victims 
of  other  accidents,  to  persons  disabled  by  disease  and  to 
those  having  congenital  defects.  It  has  gradually  built  up  a 
technique  for  expert  vocational  advice  of  the  disabled,  for 
suitable  vocational  training,  and  for  placement  on  the  job. 
In  administration  the  core  of  the  rehabilitation  work, 
and  frequently  the  only  direct  personnel,  consists  of  a  staff 
of  state  rehabiliation  agents.  These  persons  are  case  work- 
ers who  have  a  knowledge  of  vocational  advisement  and 
vocational  education.  For  a  long  time  the  development  of 
the  rehabilitation  work  was  hindered  by  inability  to  secure 
a  larger  staff.  It  was  evident  that  each  case  worker  could 
handle  only  a  limited  number  of  cases  but  opposition  to 
increasing  state  personnel  was  so  strong  as  to  make  increases 
in  staff  impossible.  Recently  in  a  number  of  states  local 
communities,  usually  city  school  districts,  are  undertaking 
the  rehabilitation  work.  As  a  rule  the  community  puts  on 


a  full-time  supervisor  and  is  given  some  reimbursement  by 
the  State  Board  as  well  as  careful  supervision.  When  a 
rehabilitation  agent  decides  upon  training  existing  facilities 
such  as  public  vocational  schools,  commercial  colleges,  trade 
schools,  and  the  like  are  used. 

The  rehabiliation  program  has  been  in  effect  long  enough 
to  make  a  convincing  demonstration  of  its  possibilities.  As 
the  activity  is  financed  and  equipped  at  present  it  is  certainly 
not  reaching  one  fourth  of  the  disabled  persons  who  could 
profit  by  it,  and  probably  the  fraction  is  much  smaller. 

Recent  progress  in  locating  crippled  children  and  in  build- 
ing special  schools  for  them  has  brought  forcibly  to  the 
front  the  need  for  sound  advisement,  sound  vocational  train- 
ing, and'  proper  placement  for  them.  Consequently  there  is 
much  pressure  from  this  quarter  for  vocational  service  from 
the  rehabilitation  agency,  and  also  from  those  interested  in 
the  tuberculous,  the  deaf  and  the  deafened.  To  do  justice 
by  all  the  groups  covered  by  the  rehabilitation  law  would 
mean  that  a  much  larger  personnel  would  have  to  be  drawn 
into  the  work  and  a  much  larger  sum  would  have  to  be 
available  for  training  expenses. 

The  Federal  Rehabilitation  Law  which  was  enacted  in 
1920  was  general  in  scope  but  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations was  limited  to  four  years.  In  1924  an  extension 
was  secured  for  six  years.  In  1930  the  act  was  again  ex- 
tended for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  to  make  more  money 
available  in  the  states  which  had  developed  complete  pro- 
grams a  provision  was  inserted  that  the  amounts  not  claimed 
by  states  entitled  to  them  could  be  reallotted  to  states  which 
were  prepared  to  do  a  larger  work.  Under  this  reallotment 
plan  the  number  of  persons  rehabilitated  increased  from 
4612  in  1929  to  5138  in  1930,  despite  the  unusual  difficulty 
in  effecting  placements  last  year. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Association  has  had  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  present  Congress  to  continue  the  work 
indefinitely  and  to  increase  the  annual  amount  of  aid  from 
one  million  dollars  to  one  million  and  a  half.  This  action 
is  sought  now  instead  of  in  the  year  the  present  grant  runs 
out  because  in  the  short  session  in  1933  only  scant  attention 
could  be  obtained  for  such  a  matter.  Further,  additional 
money  to  meet  the  acute  situation  which  faces  the  work 
should  be  available  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  next  July. 

In  asking  for  additional  money  the  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation points  to  three  things  in  addition  to  the  great 
pressure  for  increased  service  mentioned  above :  when  the 
act  was  passed  in  1920  the  figure  was  fixed  at  one  million 
dollars  and  it  has  remained  at  that  amount  ever  since,  al- 
though the  1930  census  showed  a  16  per  cent  increase  in 
population;  under  the  1930  census  many  of  the  middle 
western  states  suffered  a  reduction  in  their  allotments  so 
that  they  are  actually  receiving  out  of  the  million  dollars 
on  the  first  allotment  less  than  they  had  been  getting  during 
the  previous  decade,  while  at  the  same  time  in  absolute 
numbers  they  have  more  persons  to  serve ;  the  only  country- 
wide agency  which  is  taking  care  of  the  placement  of  phys- 
ically handicapped  persons  is  the  rehabilitation  service. 

The  bill  which  is  now  in  Congress  was  introduced  by 
Congressman  Bankhead,  the  father  of  the  original  rehabilita- 
tion law.  It  is  H.  R.  4743  and  in  addition  to  having  the 
backing  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  it  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  American  Vocational  Association,  an 
organization  comprising  more  than  ten  thousand  persons 
interested  in  vocational  education  in  all  its  phases. 


All  in  the  Day's  Work 

By  MARION  D.  GUTMAN 

Jeiuish  Children's  Society  of  Baltimore 


HE  day  begins  at  four  A.  M.,  when  through  the 
lifting   fog  of  sleep,   clearly,   mercilessly  comes  the 

conviction   that  you  have  no   idea  where  you  put 

Stanley  Cohen's  record  when  you  left  the  office  last  night. 
You  had  it  when  you  were  running  around  after  your  super- 
visor discussing  a  very  difficult  problem.  You  know  you 
didn't  file  it.  Horrible  memories  come  out  of  the  darkness 
about  other  people  who  have  lost  records.  At  last  you  drop 
off  into  a  fitful  sleep,  waking  to  face  an  exhausted  alarm 
clock  registering  fifteen  minutes  past  eight. 

At  seven  minutes  past  nine  you  alight  from  the  streetcar, 
and  impatient  to  know  the  worst,  take  the  half  block  to 
the  office  at  a  gallop.  As  you  enter  you  hear  the  telephone 
giving  off  your  particular  signal.  The  voice  at  the  other 
end  informs  you  that  Eileen  swallowed  two  jacks,  relin- 
quished them  when  stood  on  her  head  but  is  at  present  suffer- 
ing from  an  extremely  sore  throat.  Her  foster  mother  is 
terrified  of  infection.  You  promise  to  come  at  once.  You 
scan  your  calendar  to  see  what  you  had  planned  for  the 
day  and  find  more  things  than  you  ever  before  accomplished 
in  two  days,  with  each  thing  starred  to  show  its  urgency. 
You  had  not  listed  Eileen's  swallowing  two  jacks. 

Eileen  is  transported  to  the  hospital  amid  protests  which 
make  one  doubt  the  tenderness  of  her  throat.  The  injury 
is  slight  and  the  doctor  informs  us  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  infection.  Eileen  solemnly  promises  that  she  will  never 
swallow  another  jack. 

From  Eileen  you  proceed  at  once  to  Mrs.  Miller  whose 
profound  calm  is  showing  signs  of  cracking.  On  Thanks- 
giving eve,  Mrs.  Nickols,  a  mental  case,  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Miller's  foster  child  Tommy,  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
Miller  home  and  asked  for  shelter.  Mrs.  Miller  kept  her 
but  now  finds  the  strain  too  great  both  on  her  and  on 
Tommy.  Mrs.  Nickols  spends  her  days  in  church,  nags  con- 
stantly under  the  delusion  that  she  is  being  pursued,  and  goes 
to  bed  surrounded  by  her  entire  wardrobe. 

We  discuss  the  effect  that  her  departure  would  have  on 
Tommy,  who  regards  his  mother  almost  as  his  sweetheart 
with  whom  he  has  weathered  many  storms  and  perils.  Rut 
Mrs.  Miller  is  his  rock  and  refuge.  Mrs.  Miller  has  al- 
ready spoken  to  Tommy.  She  has  told  him  that  his  mother 
must  leave  in  order  to  find  work.  Tommy  is  reasonable,  he 
knows  the  Millers  are  poor  and  seems  to  sense  that  his 
heaven-sent  peace  with  Mrs.  Miller  is  threatened  by  the 
presence  of  his  fascinating  but  erratic  mother.  Mrs.  Miller 
has  offered  Mrs.  Nickols  a  little  money  to  tide  her  over 
until  she  finds  work,  but  she  is  worried  about  her  relation- 
ship with  Tommy.  You  build  up  her  courage  with  warm 
assurance  that  above  all  Tommy  needs  her  protection. 

Your  next  stop  is  at  the  Rosenblum  home,  which  you  are 
trying  to  prepare  to  receive  its  son  Harry,  aged  thirteen, 
who  has  been  in  a  foster  home  for  eight  months.  Harry,  a 
behavior  problem,  was  removed  for  purposes  of  training  and 
discipline  and  is  now  ready  to  return,  were  his  home  ready 
to  receive  him.  Unfortunately  it  is  not.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Rosenblum  are  devoted  parents  'but  are  constantly  and  un- 


failingly in  opposition  to  each  other.  At  present  the  source 
of  discord  is  sixteen-year-old  Tillie,  who  is  just  beginning  to 
feel  her  age.  Mrs.  Rosenblum  says  she  is  lenient  because 
Mr.  Rosenblum  is  strict,  and  Mr.  Rosenblum  says  he  is 
strict  because  Mrs.  Rosenblum  is  lenient.  Tillie  has  not 
spoken  to  her  father  for  three  years  because  whenever  he 
talks  to  her  he  hollers. 

You  tell  Mr.  Rosenblum  that  the  patriarchal  days  arc 
gone  and  that  he  has  to  act  like  a  regular  American  parent. 
He  cannot  command  his  children,  he  must  request.  You 
tell  Mrs.  Rosenblum  that  she  is  spoiling  Tillie  by  not  giv- 
ing her  any  responsibilities.  Mrs.  Rosenblum  says  that  Tillie 
often  helps  her  around  the  house.  At  this  Mr.  Rosenblum, 
by  shouting  three  syllables,  conveys  the  impression  that  in  his 
opinion  his  wife  is  not  telling  the  truth.  You  leave  dis- 
couraged, knowing  that  success  is  in  the  dim  future  if  ever. 

WITH  chattering  teeth  you  embark  upon  your  next 
visit,  which  is  to  a  foster-home  applicant.  You  have  had 
a  casual  conversation  with  her  previously  in  which  you  found 
out  how  much  her  husband  makes,  whether  she  gets  along 
with  her  daughter-in-law,  if  the  family  takes  The  American 
Mercury  or  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  how  much  she 
knows  of  the  merits  of  spinach  versus  broccoli,  if  she  slaps 
her  children  in  the  face  or  elsewhere,  whether  there  was 
ever  any  smallpox,  tuberculosis,  arthritis,  toothache  or 
measles  in  the  family,  and  whether  she  is  in  the  habit  of 
using  hair  or  feather  mattresses.  But  that  isn't  enough. 
True,  it  was  formerly  considered  pretty  fair,  but  now  we 
have  to  make  absolutely  certain  of  sexual  equanimity.  The 
theory  is  fine.  But  the  applicant  in  question  is  an  impressive 
woman  who  has  borne  nine  children  and  buried  three,  and 
who  came  to  this  country  as  a  bride  ten  years  after  the  Civil 
War.  If  you  had  known  her  then  it  would  not  have  been 
so  difficult,  but  after  fifty  years  it's  hard  to  revive  her  mem- 
ory about  sex  conflicts.  As  you  steel  yourself  to  broach  the 
matter  you  learn  with  great  relief  that  she  has  decided  not 
to  take  in  children. 

You  are  now  due  at  Mrs.  Caplan's  to  whom  you  are 
committed  for  a  weekly  visit  for  the  purpose  of  advising  her 
upon  the  discipline  of  her  versatile  four-year-old  foster  son. 
As  you  ring  the  doorbell  you  hear  the  approach  of  a  small 
patter,  the  curtain  is  pulled  aside,  and  the  patter  makes  a 
swift  retreat.  You  are  admitted  by  the  foster  mother  of 
whom  you  inquire  why  Sammy  of  the  enormous  black  eyes, 
who  usually  greets  you  with  a  crooked  smile,  has  this  time 
fled  at  the  mere  sight  of  you.  Mrs.  Caplan  is  small  and 
plump,  with  dancing  black  curls  and  dimples.  She  is  merry 
and  kind,  but  not  so  bright. 

She  informs  you  that  during  the  past  few  days  Sammy 
has  fallen  into  the  washing-machine,  messed  up  the  icing  of 
two  freshly  baked  cakes  and  burnt  out  the  fuse  of  the  elec- 
tric iron.  She  has  idly  threatened  him  that  the  next  time 
you  come  you  are  going  to  take  him  away.  That's  why  he's 
hiding.  She  indicates  a  small  form  crouching  behind  the 
scanty  tablecloth.  You  sympathize  with  her  difficulties  and 
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then  point  out  what  a  wrong  she  has  done  in  telling  the 
child  that  he  will  have  to  leave  her. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  something  called  a  feeling  of 
insecurity?" 

"No,  what  is  it?"  she  asks  earnestly. 
"Well,  it's  something  like  this.  Your  own  little  boy 
knows  that  next  year  and  the  year  after  that  he'll  be  living 
with  you,  that  this  is  his  home  and  that  he'll  always  belong 
here.  But  Sammy  can't  feel  like  that.  He  knows  that  you 
are  not  his  own  mother.  He's  lived  in  other  places  and 
he  can't  be  sure  that  next  year  and  the  year  after  he'll  be 
living  with  you.  But  he  hopes  so.  Now  when  you  tell  him 
that  he  can't  stay  with  you  any  more,  he  feels  all  alone,  he 
has  no  place  to  go,  no  one  to  whom  he  belongs.  He  feels 
unsafe.  Think  how  terribly  unsafe  he  must  feel." 

Foster  mother  is  listening  closely.  "Do  you  think  he  fig- 
ures all  that  out?"  she  asks. 

"No,"  you  answer,  "but  deep  down  that's  the  way  he 
feels.  He  can't  help  it — that's  what  is  meant  by  a  feeling 
of  insecurity." 

"Feeling  of  insecurity,"  she  repeats. 

"Now,"  you  continue  "when  you're  worried,  either  be- 
cause you  have  bills  you  can't  pay  or  because  you've  had  a 
fuss  with  your  husband,  you  let  it  out  on   people.     You 
can't  help  it,  everybody  does." 
"That's  right,"  she  answers. 

You  enlarge  upon  this  theme.  "So,  when  Sammy  is  wor- 
ried about  not  belonging  anywhere,  he  lets  it  out  by  fool- 
ing around  the  washing-machine  or  messing  up  cakes  or 
breaking  the  electric  iron.  The  way  to  stop  him  is  to  let 
him  know  that  he  belongs  here,  no  matter  what  he  does. 
Punish  him  in  other  ways,  but  never  tell  him  that  he's  going 
to  be  taken  away." 

"I  understand  it  now,"  she  answers. 
"And  next  time,"  you  threaten,   "I'll   tell  you  what  is 
meant  by  an  inferiority  complex." 

YOUR  next  stop  is  a  routine  visit,  long  overdue,  to  Mrs. 
Blumberg.  Mrs.  Blumberg  is  young  and  pretty  with  shin- 
ing blue  eyes  and  a  bewitching  smile,  which  may  be  part  of 
the  reason  why  she  cares  for  five  children  (three  natural  and 
two  acquired)  with  perfect  ease.  The  other  part  of  the  rea- 
son is  her  intuitive  wisdom  and  understanding  of  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  children.  The  two  acquired  children,  Allen 
and  Herbert,  aged  four  and  two  respectively,  are  outside,  so 
free  discourse  concerning  them  is  possible.  She  informs  you 
that  young  as  they  are,  the  differences  in  the  two  children 
are  clear-cut  and  startling.  The  younger  one,  Herbert,  is 
an  arrogant,  stubborn  little  swaddling  who  must  have  occa- 
sional punishment.  Allen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dreamy  and 
sensitive,  and  tones  of  pleasure  or  displeasure  are  the  only 
guide  which  he  requires.  Mrs.  Blumberg  says  that  when- 
ever a  child  does  something  her  first  thought  is,  "Why  did 
he  do  it?"  The  offense,  to  her,  is  not  nearly  so  important 
as  the  motive.  You  tell  her  that  this  is  the  essence  of  child- 
training.  You  leave  her  with  a  glow  about  your  heart,  born 
of  your  confidence  in  her  goodness  and  wisdom. 

Thinking  of  a  nice,  restful  lunch  hour  you  then  drop  in 
at  the  office  to  be  greeted  by  information  that  the  family 
agency  must  have  by  sundown  a  home  for  a  suicidally-minded 
girl  and  must  tomorrow  have  a  place  for  a  baby  from  the 
Florence  Crittenton  Home.  You  know  just  the  place  for 
the  baby  and  you  dash  to  the  phone  to  clinch  it. 

Irene,  aged  twelve,  the  last  of  the  Hurwitzes,  is  at  the 


Nose  and  Throat  Clinic,  receiving  treatment.  You  decide 
to  meet  her  there  for  a  long  planned  talk.  She  is  the  young- 
est of  three  sisters  renowned  for  their  beauty  if  not  their 
virtue.  Irene  has  been  showing  great  interest  in  the  activi- 
ties of  her  sisters  and  you  would  just  as  soon  she  did  not 
get  her  sex  information  from  them.  You  have  decided  to 
give  her  a  straight-from-the-shoulder  sex  talk,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  best  child-study  groups. 

When  it  comes  to  a  discussion  of  her  personal  code,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult.  Should  you  lay  down  the  strict  moral 
code  of  the  great  queen,  or  should  you  try  to  imbue  her  with 
the  spirit  of  tolerance?  You  conjure  up  all  the  charms  of 
-a  home  setting  compared  to  the  hunted  life  of  a  woman 
whose  actions  are  a  bit  irregular.  The  differences  between 
a  casual  beau  and  a  steady  are  pointed  out.  "I  know,"  says 
Irene.  "You  like  him  [the  steady]  like  you  like  your 
mother,  because  after  all  he's  going  to  be  in  the  family  too." 

FROM  Irene  you  hasten  to  a  staff  meeting  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  illegitimacy.  Everyone  is  on  the  edge  of 
her  (or  his)  chair  watching  with  sharp-eyed  cunning  for  the 
moment  when  the  person  talking  will  have  to  pause  for 
breath.  After  an  hour  of  animated  talk  and  enforced  lis- 
tening, the  meeting  breaks  up  to  continue  in  little  knots  in 
the  corridor  and  elevator  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  ele- 
vator boy. 

You  tear  yourself  away  at  a  quarter  to  six  as  you  have 
a  supper  date  at  six  with  two  of  your  sub-deb  group,  sisters, 
aged  sixteen  and  seventeen.  Both  are  pauperized  children 
who  believe  that  the  world  in  general  and  "the  Society"  in 
particular  owes  them  a  living.  Mollie,  the  elder,  flies  into 
violent  rages  when  the  question  of  self-support  is  discussed. 
Sarah,  the  younger,  shrugs  it  off,  "Me,  I  haven't  got  any 
money  to  pay  board  with."  To  these  girls  you  have  always 
been  associated  with  unpleasant  discussions  frequently  ending 
in  violent  scenes.  You  realize  that  until  you  are  associated 
with  something  pleasant,  until  you  are  something  mofe  than 
a  driving  force,  you  cannot  change  their  attitude. 

Conversation  proceeds  easily  and  pleasantly  during  the 
toasted  sandwiches  and  hot  chocolate.  At  the  end  of  the 
meal  they  are  rather  pathetic  in  their  expression  of  appreci- 
ation. At  the  movie,  the  second  part  of  the  evening's  amuse- 
ment, they  make  earnest  and  valiant  efforts  to  pay  for  you. 
You  explain  that  this  time  the  evening's  on  you  but  some 
other  time  they  will  have  the  opportunity.  You  part  devoted 
and  eternal  friends. 

At  ten  you  return  home,  ready  to  call  it  a  day.  A  mes- 
sage awaits  you.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  th; 
body  of  '  five-year-old  Florence  to  be  kept  at  the  hospital 
overnight.  The  shock  is  terrific.  You  knew  when  you  took 
her  there  yesterday  that  pneumonia  had  established  its  hold 
but  you  had  not  expected  this  news.  True,  the  end  has  net 
come  yet,  you  learn  upon  further  inquiry,  but  it  is  expected 
at  any  moment.  You  are  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  hospital 
and  when  the  end  does  come,  to  phone  at  once  to  the  exec- 
utive secretary,  who  will  communicate  with  the  Free  Burial 
Society.  You  comfort  the  sobbing  foster  mother  and  glance 
in  at  the  little  white  form  in  the  hospital  cubicle.  The  end 
did  not  come  that  night.  Incidentally,  this  afternoon  (two 
weeks  later)  when  you  visited  Florence  she  was  consuming 
soup  with  anything  but  angelic  noises. 

Four  in  the  morning,  and  through  the  lifting  fog  of  sleep 
clearly,  mercilessly  comes  the  stabbing  remembrance  that  you 
forgot  to  look  for  Stanley  Cohen's  record. 


A  Tri-City  Unemployment  Program 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


rOW  much  can  an  ordinary  American  community 
find  out  about  the  causes  of  its  own  unemploy- 
ment and  the  remedies  for  it?  Why  is  John  Jones 
out  of  a  job  while  James  Smith  manages  to  keep  going? 
How  may  a  community  so  set  up  a  scheme  of  vocational 
guidance  and  training  that  the  maximum  number  of  potential 
wage-earners  will  be  equipped  for  occupations  for  which 
they  are  fitted  and  at  which  they  have  more  than  an  even 
chance  for  steady  work?  What  is  the  quickest  and  least 
wasteful  way  for  a  community  to  connect  men  and  jobs? 

These  are  urgent  questions  to  which  answers  are  being 
sought  by  what  is  perhaps  the  most  thorough-going  study 
of  unemployment  yet  launched  in  this  country,  undertaken 
by  the  newly  organized  Employment  Stabilization  Research 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  backed  by  uni- 
versity funds  and  substantial  grants  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  Spelman 
Fund.1 

The  scheme  for  the  Institute  grew  out  of  a  series  of  local 
unemployment  studies  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
United  Charities  in  St.  Paul,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
•William  H.  Stead  of  the  university's  School  of  Business 
Administration  (see  The  Survey,  March  15,  193°.  PaSe 
704).  The  new  organization  centers  its  work  in  Minnesota's 
three  leading  cities — Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth. 
Russell  A.  Stevenson,  dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, is  director  of  the  Institute,  and  Professor  Stead 
is  serving  as  secretary. 

Two  committees  guide  the  work  of  the  Institute  as  a 
whole.  The  planning  committee  represents  the  varied  tech- 
niques and  disciplines  feeing  used  in  the  investigation,  and 
has  twenty-two  members  from  the  departments  of  sociology, 
economics,  enginering,  education,  medicine,  psychology,  a 
statistician,  a  public-school  administrator,  and  so  on.  The 
Tri-City  Employment  Stabilization  Committee  is  the  con- 
tact committee  between  the  Institute  and  the  community. 
It  is  made  up  of  three  representatives  of  the  state  govern- 
ment (the  governor,  the  industrial  commissioner  in  charge 
of  public-employment  offices  representing  labor,  one  repre- 
sentative employer  appointed  by  the  governor)  ;  three  repre- 
rentatives  from  each  of  the  cities  (the  mayor,  a  labor  mem- 
ber and  a  representative  of  local  employers)  and  three  uni- 
versity-faculty members  appointed  by  the  president. 

Each  of  the  Institute's  research  projects  has  its  own 
chairman,  and  such  committees,  research  groups  and  clerical 
assistants  as  the  particular  undertaking  requires.  The  three 
pieces  of  research  and  planning  now  going  forward  are:  a 
group  of  related  studies  of  the  economic  aspects  of  unem- 
ployment, known  at  the  Institute  as  "Project  I";  individual 
diagnosis  and  retraining,  based  on  case-study  procedure ;  the 
development  of  public-employment  agencies. 

Project  I  has  three  objectives:  To  ascertain  how  industrial 
changes  are  affecting  the  volume  and  character  of  employ- 
ment in  this  region ;  to  find  the  types  of  vocational  training 


J)  The  Minnesota  Unemployment  Research  Project,  by  Russell  A.  Steven- 
son. Employment  Stabilization  Research  Institute,  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  University 
of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis. 


and  guidance  needed  under  modern  industrial  conditions; 
to  determine  what  changes  in  business  organization  and 
management  would  help  stabilize  employment.  As  source 
material  those  in  charge  of  the  project  are  using  data 
gathered  and  compiled  by  federal  and  state  governments 
and  other  semi-public  and  private  institutions,  and  the  local 
studies  made  under  Professor  Stead's  direction,  before  the 
Institute  was  established.  The  latter  include  month-to- 
month  data  on  employment  in  manufacturing,  distributing, 
public-utility  and  financial  concerns  in  the  three  cities,  all 
of  which  are  being  continued  by  the  Institute.  This  in- 
formation is  being  supplemented  by  four  major  surveys: 
individual  case  histories  of  four  thousand  unemployed  wage- 
earners;  a  survey  of  five  hundred  manufacturing,  market- 
ing, public  utility  and  financial  concerns  in  the  three  cities 
to  find  out  what  plants  and  industries  have  contributed 
most  to  unemployment  and  why,  and  also  to  learn  the  factors 
which  have  given  other  concerns  a  steady  employment  level ; 
a  detailed  job  analysis  of  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  con- 
cerns; a  survey  of  the  concerns  that  have  failed  or  moved 
away  from  the  three  cities  in  the  last  five  years,  and  also 
of  the  new  concerns  that  have  located  in  the  three  cities 
in  the  same  period,  to  determine  the  causes  for  the  migration 
of  industry  from  and  into  this  region. 

THE  goals  of  the  second  project  are  "to  test  various 
methods  of  diagnosing  the  vocational  aptitudes  of  unem- 
ployed workers ;  to  provide  a  cross-section  of  the  basic  re- 
education problems  of  the  unemployed;  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  re-education  and  industrial  rehabilitation  of 
workers  dislodged  by  industrial  changes."  The  Institute 
plans  to  carry  four  thousand  individuals  through  clinics 
organized  in  the  three  cities,  which  have  staff  members 
from  the  fields  of  social  work,  psychology,  medicine,  in- 
dustrial education,  personnel  administration  and  manage- 
ment. The  clinic  experience  of  each  individual  includes  a 
detailed  interview  covering  his  or  her  vocational  and  educa- 
tional history,  vocational  tests,  and  a  physical  and  medical 
examination,  conducted  with  an  eye  to  detecting  defects  or, 
conditions  that  might  limit  occupational  fitness. 

Dr.  Stevenson  illustrates  this  clinical  procedure  with  the 
case  of   a  twenty-year-old  boy  who  had  had  no  vocational 
training,   had   worked   at    "dead-end"   jobs   for   three   year 
and  had  been  out  of  work  for  some  months.    He  had  un 
usually  high  speed  and  dexterity  of  fingers,  excellent  me 
chanical  aptitude,  fairly  good  intelligence,  stable  personality 
On  the  liability  side  of  his  ledger  he  was  found  to  have 
deformed    chest    (not    noticeable    in    street    clothes),    littl 
clerical  aptitude,  slight  deafness,  untidy  appearance,  limitec 
physical  strength  and  endurance.    After  conferences  betwee 
staff   members    and    the   young   man,    watch-repairing   wai 
decided  upon  as  the  trade  that  would  make   the  best  us 
of  his  assets.    The  boy  was  assigned  to  a  retraining  specialis 
who  is  working  out  a  program  with  him  and  helping  bin 
(and  his  parents)  see  the  advantages  of  using  the  unemploy 
ment  period   to   acquire  a  skill   which   will   be   marketab] 
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under  normal  employment  conditions,  and  which  will  give 
him  real  satisfaction  in  his  work. 

The  third  project  the  Institute  views  as  a  testing-ground 
for  some  of  the  techniques  developed  in  the  first  two.  The 
state-city  employment  offices  in  the  three  cities  have  been 
put  under  the  "advisory  control"  of  the  Tri-City  Employ- 
ment Stabilization  Committee.  Public  funds  for  developing 
the  free  employment  agencies  are  being  supplemented  by 
the  Spelman  Fund,  with  the  proviso  that  responsibility  for 
the  supervision  and  enlargement  of  the  service  be  taken 
over  by  the  Committee.  On  the  theory  that  it  is  possible 
for  properly  organized  offices  with  a  trained  personnel  to 
afford  complete  free  placement  service  for  those  seeking 
work  and  satisfaction  to  employers  as  well,  the  Tri-City 
Committee  has  set  up  four  objectives: 

To  establish  a  unified  system  of  labor  clearance,  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  all  placement  agencies  that  serve  a  useful 
community  purpose,  clearing  job  information  through  the  pub- 
lic exchanges ; 

To  establish  in  the  public  offices  adequate  statistical  indices 
of  employment  and  industrial  trends  and  conditions  in  each  city; 

To  introduce  scientific  techniques  for  the  diagnosis  of  indi- 
vidual aptitudes  and  qualifications  on  the  part  of  all  job 
applicants  ; 

To  provide  sufficient  personnel  and  equipment  for  adequate 
contact  with  employers  and  for  administering  effective  selec- 
tion and  placement  procedures. 

Definite  steps  toward  these  goals  have  already  been  taken. 
An  additional  office  has  been  opened  in  each  city  to  handle 
white-collar  workers  of  both  sexes,  and  the  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled departments  of  both  the  men's  and  women's  offices 
are  being  expanded.  The  offices  are  being  moved  out  of 
the  casual  labor  district  to  locations  more  accessible  to  the 
higher  type  industrial  worker,  with  space  for  private  inter- 
views and  for  more  rapid  handling  of  applicants.  A  new 
system  for  making  contacts  with  employers  has  been  worked 
out.  The  existing  staff  is  being  reorganized  through  a  train- 
ing program.  Though  it  is  planned  eventually  to  have  the 
offices  equipped  for  handling  technical  personnel  problems, 
at  present  applicants  are  sent  to  the  Institute  clinics  for 
examination  and  the  clinic  reports  are  used  in  making 
placements. 

NOT  all  communities  have  the  resources  for  so  ambitious 
a  program  of  studying  and  dealing  with  unemployment 
on  a  community  basis.  But  the  Minnesota  Institute,  while  it 
promises  data  and  methods  that  will  be  invaluable  to  other 
states  and  cities,  also  points  out  lines  of  inquiry  and  effort 
that  can  be  usefully  followed  on  a  smaller  scale.  At  the 
same  time  it  dramatizes  the  need  for  such  study  and  ex- 
periment. As  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  president  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  points  out  in  a  foreword  to  the  Institute's 
first  bulletin: 

In  the  sodden  tracks  of  economic  depression,  unemployment, 
with  its  tragic  consequences  comes  stalking  along.  .  .  .  No  one 
knows  how  many  of  the  unemployed  are  incapacitated  wholly 
or  in  part,  mentally  and  physically.  No  one  knows  how  many 
are  capable  of  work,  how  many  may  be  retrained  or  re-educated. 
Nor  do  we  know  what  industries  are  on  the  down-grade  and 
are  contributing  most  to  unemployment  as  compared  with  those 
on  the  up-grade.  Then  there  are  the  problems  of  the  relation 
of  age  to  employment  in  various  occupations,  and  the  effect  of 
unemployment  on  family  relations  and  crime.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  questions  that  are  suggested  when  one  considers 
the  problems  of  unemployment  in  their  broader  aspects.  Cer- 
tainly we  shall  arrive  at  no  sane  solution  of  these  matters 
until  we  have  the  facts. 


Federal  Relief,  When  and  If 

'HEN,  as  and  if  federal  relief  for  unemployment 
distress  becomes  a  reality  its  form  and  method 
will  be  influenced,  it  now  seems  probable,  by  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  social  workers.  Since  mid- 
October  a  group  of  them  informally  organized  as  the  Social 
Work  Conference  on  Federal  Action  has  been  at  work  de- 
veloping material  and  formulating  suggestions  on  the  allo- 
cation and  administration  of  federal  aid.  Although  members 
of  the  group  are  associated  with  authoritative  agencies  their 
action  was  taken  as  individuals  and  in  their  proposals  they 
speak  only  as  individuals,  not  as  representatives  of  agencies. 

The  conference  and  its  active  steering  committee  has  not 
promoted  any  program.  It  has  studied  three  subjects: 

Methods  of  allocation  and  administration  of  federal  aid  for 
unemployment  relief ;  chairman,  Joanna  C.  Colcord,  New  York. 

Federal  aid  for  public  works;  chairman,  the  Rev.  John  D. 
O'Grady,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  adequacy  of  existing  resources  in  state  and  local  areas 
for  unemployment  relief ;  chairman,  Frank  Bane,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  recommendations  of  Miss  Colcord's  committee  en- 
deavor to  assure  that  any  federal  funds  shall  be  kept  free 
from  political  manipulation,  shall  be  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  need,  shall  stimulate  local  and  state  effort,  shall  raise 
rather  than  lower  existing  relief  and  administrative  stand- 
ards and  shall  strengthen  existing  public-welfare  agencies. 
.  The  report  of  Father  O'Grady's  committee  concerns  itself 
chiefly  with  the  expansion  of  road-building  as  the  most  prac- 
ticable possibility  for  an  immediate  public-works  program 
affecting  this  winter's  situation.  It  recommends  appropri- 
ations of  $339  million  to  maintain  in  1932  the  same  rate  of 
road-building  as  in  1931,  and  an  additional  emergency  ap- 
propriation of  $240  million. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Bane's  committee  outlines  the  data  which 
should  be  available  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  extent  of  the 
need  for  federal  supplementation  of  unemployment  relief  funds. 

The  complete  reports  of  all  three  committees  together 
with  a  digest  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  federal  relief 
and  a  statement  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee may  be  secured  from  the  acting  secretary,  Helen  Crosby, 
130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

While  the  social  workers  were  still  in  the  throes  of  for- 
mulating their  thinking  and  clarifying  it  with  discussion  the 
usefulness  of  their  effort  became  apparent.  From  more  than 
one  senator  and  representative  in  Washington  came  requests 
for  information  and  for  suggestions  in  advance  of  framing 
legislation.  Social  workers  were  called  into  conference  with 
the  status  of  experts. 

At  this  writing  two  bills  providing  for  federal  cooperation 
with  the  states  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  have  been 
introduced  into  the  senate: 

1.  By   Senator   Edward   P.    Costigan   of    Colorado,   Senate 
Bill  No.  174.    Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Chair- 
man, Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of  California. 

2.  By  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin,  Senate 
Bill    No.    S.    262.     Referred    to    the    Committee    of    Manufac- 
turers,  Chairman,   Senator  LaFollette. 

Copies  of  these  bills  may  be  secured  from  the  clerks  of 
the  committees  named  or  from  individual  senators.  Public 
hearings  have  already  been  held  before  the  committees  named 
with  social  workers  called  on  to  testify.  Both  bills  follow 
in  the  main,  though  not  in  all  details,  the  recommendations 
embodied  in  the  report  of  Miss  Colcord's  committee. 
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Where  the  Load  Is  Heavy 

rT^HE  results  of  unemployment  on  family  societies,  their 
-*•  finances,  their  standards,  their  policy  and  their  practices 
is  being  gathered  in  month  by  month  by  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America  and  recorded  in  a  monthly  summary 
edited  by  Margaret  Wead  and  distributed  as  a  supplement  to 
the  regular  news  letter.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  agencies, 
selected  to  give  an  adequate  geographical  distribution,  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  continuous  study,  submitting  regular  compar- 
able data.  The  most  striking  changes  noted  among  the  agencies 
is  the  increase  in  volunteer  and  semi-trained  staff,  the  desperate 
effort  that  is  being  made  to  cling  to  a  budget  as  a  basis  of 
relief,  and  the  increase  of  relief  in  kind  and  in  the  distribution 
of  clothing  as  relief.  A  considerable  relaxation  is  evident  in 
the  routines  of  investigation,  in  recording  and  in  the  policy  of 
closing  cases.  The  summary,  which  affords  a  clear  and  definite 
picture  of  the  way  family  case-work  standards  are  holding  up 
under  unprecedented  pressure,  may  be  secured  without  cost 
from  the  Association,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

New  Skills  for  Girls 

THE  out-of-work  girl  has  so  inundated  social  agencies  in 
New  York  this  winter  that  it  is  the  rare  organization  that 
has  not  revamped  its  program  to  try  to  cope  with  her  needs. 
The  Girls'  Service  League  of  America,  for  instance,  which  in 
normal  times  emphasizes  its  protective  program,  has  practically 
turned  its  clubhouse  into  a  re-training  center  to  equip  girls 
for  more  than  one  kind  of  job  when  and  if  there  are  jobs  for 
them.  Most  of  the  girls  who  come  to  the  League  are  young 
stenographers,  typists  and  clerical  workers,  a  field  hopelessly 
overcrowded.  To  give  them  a  spare  vocational  tire  the  League 
has  organized  a  workshop  to  teach  pasting  trades,  decorative 
arts  and  hand  sewing  where  it  pays  a  tide-over  wage  of  $6 
to  $10  a  week.  Since  the  domestic  field  is  one  of  the  few  that 
offers  security  and  a  living  wage  a  housekeeping  training  center 
has  been  started  to  fit  girls  for  mothers'  helpers.  Both  units 
are  a  part  of  the  Vestibule  School,  as  the  League  calls  its 
courses  by  which  it  fits  young  girls,  untrained  in  every  way, 
for  the  routines  of  employment. 

In  the  Lee  of  the  Black  Maria 

'TPHE  littlest  playground  in  New  York  has  moved  indoors. 
•*•  Just  about  as  big  as  a  minute,  the  playground  was  built 
out  of  nothing  by  Jonah  J.  Goldstein,  one  of  New  York's  city 
magistrates,  because  he  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  young 
children  exposed  to  the  sordid  atmosphere  of  the  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations.  Of  course  that  court  does  not  deal  with 
children,  but  children  are  after  all  its  chief  concern  and  the 
dreary  mothers  who  come  to  battle  for  their  rights  must  per- 
force bring  the  children  with  them.  For  hours  the  little  crea- 
tures fret  around  the  courtroom  listening  to  details  of  quarrels 
and  recriminations.  Judge  Goldstein  couldn't  stand  it.  But 
what  to  do?  At  long  last  he  found  a  pocket  handkerchief  of 


unused  space — an  overhanging  shed  at  the  end  of  a  driveway 
where  the  Black  Maria  was  parked  every  day.  An  unemployed 
painter,  pressed  into  service,  decorated  the  dingy  walls  with 
make-believe  fences  and  nodding  hollyhocks.  The  spidery  old 
shed  was  transformed  into  a  playhouse.  A  nurse  detailed  from 
the  Department  of  Health  took  charge.  Crackers  and  milk 
came  on  the  scene.  Out  of  the  most  unlikely  materials  in  the 
world  Judge  Goldstein  at  a  cost  of  $48  had  his  playground  and 
was  abje  to  exclude  little  pitchers  from  his  courtroom.  Do- 
mestic battles  raged  indoors  to  the  tune  of  London  Bridge  out- 
side the  windows. 

Then  came  cold  weather,  and  even  the  bulk  of  the  Black 
Maria  could  not  shield  the  gay  little  playground  from  wintry 
winds.  Again  fretful  children  filled  the  courtroom.  So  once 
more  Judge  Goldstein  had  to  look  around.  This  time  he  com- 
mandeered a  small  railed  inclosure  off  the  main  corridor  which 
wasn't  used  enough  to  count.  Little  tables  and  chairs  and  a 
few  toys  were  collected  and  the  nurse  and  her  milk  bottles 
were  moved  in.  It's  a  queer  place  for  a  playroom  and  many 
visitors  to  the  building  haven't  the  least  idea  what  it's  all 
about.  But  Judge  Goldstein  knows:  a  Court  of  Domestic  Re- 
lations may  concern  itself  with  children,  but  the  courtroom 
is  no  place  for  them. 

Judge  Goldstein  firmly  believes  in  a  closer  link  between  social 
work  and  the  inferior  courts  where  in  New  York  more  than 
a  million  people  annually  have  contact,  often  their  first,  with 
the  machinery  of  the  law.  He  has  experimented  successfully 
with  a  trained  social  worker  attached  to  the  court  (see  the 
Survey,  August  15,  1931,  page  461).  But  when  he  cannot  get 
what  he  wants  he  does  the  best  he  can  with  what  he  has,  even 
to  building  a  playground  in  the  shadow  of  the  Black  Maria. 

Old  Folk  Are  Notional 

f)LANS  for  new  institution  buildings  are  not  much  in  evi- 
dence these  hard  times  but  just  in  case,  Stanton  M.  Straw- 
son,  deputy  commissioner  of  the  Westchester  County,   N.  Y., 

Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
makes  a  plea  that  the  single  large 
recreation  room  in  homes  for  the 
aged  be  abandoned  and  as  many 
small  rooms  as  possible  be  substi- 
tuted for  it.  Small  sitting-rooms 
permit  the  old  folk  to  be  as  no- 
tional as  they  like  and  remove  the 
cause  of  much  bickering.  Smokers 
and  non-smokers  may  have  their 
own  retreats,  radio-haters  and 
radio-lovers  need  not  cross  swords 
and  quiet  folk  may  have  a  refuge  from  the  active  and  gar- 
rulous. Westchester  County  has  tried  the  idea  and  knows. 

When  Boys  Grow  Up 

TT7"HAT  becomes  of  boys  after  they  pass  through  the  boys' 
'  club  stage  may  not  be  a  scientific  measure  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  clubs'  influence  on  their  character,  but  at  least  it  is 
evidence.  Robert  C.  Colangelo,  director  of  vocational  and 
educational  guidance  of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Boys  Club,  set 
himself  the  task  of  discovering  the  present  status  in  the  com- 
munity of  the  3533  boys  who  had  been  members  of  the  club 
from  1915  to  1918,  all  of  whom  had  started  from  scratch  with 
no  advantage  and  with  slight  economic  background.  He  estab- 
lished contact  with  2364  of  the  boys,  now  men  around  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  found  that  by  and  large  they  have  risen  far 
beyond  the  economic  condition  of  their  parents.  Of  the  num- 
ber located  2283  are  in  gainful  occupations,  fifty-three  are 
students,  nineteen  are  in  the  army  or  navy,  five  are  invalids, 
and  four  are  in  jail.  Occupations  range  from  high  executive 
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or  professional  positions  to  common  laborers,  of  whom  there 
are  273.  Nearly  half  of  the  whole  number  had  acquired  some 
highschool  or  college  training.  More  than  40  per  cent  had 
married  and  were  maintaining  successful  homes.  An  examina- 
tion of  police  and  court  records  disclosed  that  in  fifteen  years 
only  1 68  of  the  boys  had  been  in  conflict  with  the  law,  their 
difficulties  including  such  offenses  as  trespassing,  breaking  glass 
and  operating  automobiles  recklessly. 

On  the  whole  the  study  showed  that  the  Boys'  Club  alumni 
rated  well  above  the  average  as  citizens.  How  much  influence 
the  club  had  in  their  community  adjustment  Mr.  Colangelo 
does  not  attempt  to  measure,  but  he  challenges  anyone  to 
prove  that  it  didn't  help. 

Public  Service  for  Volunteers 

T)ECAUSE  volunteers  are  more  often  associated  with  pri- 
-*-*  vate  than  with  public  social  work  the  success  of  the  De- 
partment of  Child  Welfare  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
with  volunteer  workers  is  particularly  interesting.  The  De- 
partment, which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner 
of  public  welfare,  has  found  a  gold  mine  in  former  professional 
workers  now  married  and  presumably  at  leisure,  who  under 
the  stress  of  the  winter's  emergency  are  turning  to  with  regular 
if  not  full-time  service.  They  assist  in  office  interviewing, 
and  case  work  and  in  directing  the  efforts  of  volunteers. 

One  of  the  most  active  and  useful  of  the  lay  volunteer  groups 
in  the  county  is  the  Scarsdale  Junior  Service  League,  the 
provisional  members  of  the  Junior  League.  Eight  of  these 
girls  are  doing  regular  volunteer  work  under  the  guidance  of 
Gladys  Fisher,  director  of  the  Department.  The  first  duty 
assigned  to  them  is  usually  to  chauffeur  children  back  and 
forth  to  clinics.  "When  the  volunteer  understands  the  back- 
ground of  the  child,"  says  Miss  Fisher,  "gains  an  insight  into 
his  personality  and  knows  the  plans  for  him,  this  routine  job 
becomes  purposeful  and  interesting."  Five  members  of  last 
year's  Junior  League  group  are  assisting  with  case  work  and 
several  others  are  giving  clerical  help  and  motor  service.  These 
same  Scarsdale  girls  are  of  great  help  in  taking  back  and  forth 
to  the  handicraft  classes,  provided  by  the  Westchester  County 
Recreation  Commission,  the  children  in  temporary  homes  who 
are  awaiting  the  final  decision  of  the  court  either  for  return 
to  their  own  families  or  for  permanent  placement.  Another 
group  of  lay  volunteers  assists  with  the  recreational  interests 
of  the  children  and  with  school  and  occupational  contacts. 

This  year  the  Department  has  working  with  it  a  group  of 
students  from  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Sarah 
Lawrence  College,  Scudder  School  and  Teachers  College.  They 
work  under  a  regular  planned  schedule  with  a  staff  supervisor 
giving  half-time  to  the  program. 

New  Life  in  Old  Houses 

TN  Greenwich  Village,  New  York,  under  the  shadow  of 
•*•  Greenwich  House,  social  workers  are  making  a  new  at- 
tack on  the  old  problem  of  getting 
boys  off  the  street.  The  settlements 
are  crowded  to  the  limit,  and  still 
the  boys  swarm  the  streets.  Here 
and  there  all  through  the  Village  are 
empty  old  houses  held  by  real-estate 
speculators.  Why  not  let  the  boys 
use  them?  Things  happen  fast  when 
an  idea  like  that  is  born  at  Green- 
wich House,  and  almost  overnight 
the  Block  Recreational  Project  was 
set  going.  The  West  Side  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  offered  auspices, 
Greenwich  House  offered  Mildred  Annual  Rlg°*'e Greenwich 


Timely  Topics 


SOCIAL  PLANNING  IN  COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUN- 
CILS. 47  pp.  Price  50  cents. 

BUDGETS  IN  A  COMMUNITY  CHEST,  WITH  SUGGESTED 
FORMS  FOR  ANNUAL  BUDGETS  AND  FOR  MONTHLY 
REPORTS.  44  pp.  Price  50  cents.  The  Association  of  Commu- 
nity Chests  and  Councils,  1810  Graybar  Building,  New  York. 

THE  A.C.C.C.,  moving  as  rapidly  as  may  be  toward  the 
completion  of  a  handbook  on  community  chest  administra- 
tion, is  wisely  releasing  the  various  chapters  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready.  Four  chapters  of  the  final  volume 
are  here  included. 

A  SUGGESTIVE  BUDGET  FOR  FAMILIES  OF  LOW  INCOME. 
The  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  1418  Eye  Street,  N.  W .,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  52  pp.  Price  35  cents. 

AN  EXHAUSTIVE  revision  of  an  earlier  study  with  prices 
brought  down  to  October  1931.  The  material  was  com- 
piled by  a  committee  of  expert  social  workers  headed  by 
Clyde  Schuman  of  the  Red  Cross  nutrition  service. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC 
RELIEF  AGENCIES,  by  Rose  Porter.  The  family  Welfare 
Association  of  America,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York.  64  pp. 
Price  35  cents. 

A  STRONG  statement  for  more  highly  individualized  meth- 
ods, non-political  personnel  and  a  philosophy  and  long- 
time program  for  public  relief. 

SETTING  UP  A  PROGRAM  OF  WORK  RELIEF.  By  Joanna  C. 
Colcord.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130-  Bast  22  Street,  Neiv 
York.  24  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

PRINCIPLES  of  organization  and  integration  by  which 
work  relief  may  be  made  a  valuable  adjunct  to  a  relief 
program.  This  is  a  pre-print  of  a  section  of  a  forth- 
coming book,  Emergency  Work  Relief,  based  upon  studies 
made  in  1931  in  thirty  American  cities. 


Oliver  as  executive  and  Columbia  University  offered  Frank 
Kaplan  as  field  director.  Commissioner  Henrietta  Additon 
of  the  Crime  Prevention  Bureau,  Frank  P.  Beal  of  the  Com- 
munity Councils  and  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch  of  Greenwich 
House  rallied  an  executive  board.  Permission  to  use  three 
houses  was  promptly  secured  from  their  owners,  and  the  boys 
were  turned  into  them  to  do  their  own  cleaning,  repairing 
and  equipping  with  such  volunteer  supervision  as  could  be 
mustered. 

And  did  the  boys  like  it?  You  should  see  them!  Each  gang 
has  a  floor  where  it  can  tinker  to  its  heart's  content.  Most 
extraordinary  furnishings  are  dragged  in — but  the  boys  are 
satisfied.  One  club  fitted  up  its  "shack"  at  a  total  cost  of  $2.60. 
Back  areas  have  been  cleared  for  outdoor  games.  A  skating 
rink  is  hoped  for.  Of  course  there  is  little  or  no  money,  but 
that  does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference. 

The  organizing  group  has  its  eye  on  half  a  dozen  more  old 
houses  which  it  hopes  to  get  hold  of.  It  wants  one  in  every 
block.  And  it  has  an  idea  that  the  result  of  its  efforts  will  con- 
stitute an  impressive  demonstration  in  prevention  of  delinquency. 


OUR  vocabulary  is  growing.  Two  years  ago  we  talked  about 
"made-work."  Last  year  is  was  "work-relief."  Now  Ralph  G. 
Hurlin  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  adopts  "wage-relief/' 
Then  along  comes  the  American  Red  Cross  with  "labor-relief" 
in  Managua.  But  it's  all  a  pretty  poor  substitute  for  a  real  job. 


NEW  JERSEY,  in  its  investigations  preliminary  to  initiating 
old-age  relief,  has  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  it  has 
the  smallest  ratio  of  persons  advanced  in  years  of  any  of  the 
four  states  which  have  comparable  pension  laws.  Approxi- 
mately 108,000  of  the  state's  citizens  are  over  seventy  years 
of  age.  Of  these  11.4  per  cent,  it  is  estimated,  will  require  the 
state  aid  of  a  dollar  a  day. 
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More  for  Middle-Class  Patients 

A/IT.  SINAI  HOSPITAL  in  New  York  has  recently  opened 
-l-'A  a  new  unit  expressly  designed  to  meet  the  needs  for 
patients  of  moderate  incomes.  The  physical  design  of  the  build- 
ing permits  the  economy  of  group  cooperative  nursing,  in 
three  eight-hour  relays,  saving  the  patient  the  cost  of  a  private 
nurse.  Bed  accommodation  in  semi-private  roooms  is  offered 
at  the  rate  of  $35  a  week,  while  the  staff  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  has  under  consideration  a  voluntary  limitation  of 
professional  fees  for  patients  in  this  service.  The  cost  of 
hospital  and  nursing  care  in  the  new  building  is  less  than  one 
half  the  present  average  charge  for  private  care. 

Instalment  payment  of  doctors'  bills  was  advocated  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society  by 
Dr.  Morris  Rosenthal,  chairman  of  the  Society's  committee 
on  economics.  Dr.  Rosenthal  suggested  that  a  financing  com- 
pany be  created  which,  upon  investigation,  would  advance  to 
the  person  in  need  of  medical  care  a  sum  sufficient  of  pay 
the  doctor's  initial  fee  and  would  continue  to  meet  further 
necessary  medical  bills.  The  company  would  later  collect  the 
amount  from  the  patient  in  small  instalments  plus  a  slight 
charge  for  financing  and  collection. 

Three  Community  Studies 

\  WORKING  pamphlet  for  use  by  communities  in  follow- 
•**•  ing  up  the  findings  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection  has  recently  been  published  under 
the  title  Three  Community  Studies.  Section  I  of  the  pamphlet 
contains  a  brief  statement  of  outstanding  points  in  the  report 
of  the  need  for  organized  public-health  service,  and  of  reports 
of  the  sections  on  education  and  training  and  on  the  handi- 
capped child,  with  a  suggested  bibliography  on  each  topic. 
Section  II  gives  questions  to  enable  a  community  to  evaluate 
its  own  resources  in  these  fields.  The  pamphlet  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Conference  Office  of  Public  Relations,  Room 
1402,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Single  copies  free.  On 
quantity  orders  a  distributing  agency  may  have  its  own  im- 
print: rates  according  to  quantity,  from  $6.57  per  100  to 
$92.40  per  2000  plus  transportation.  If  the  imprint  is  not 
desired,  the  price  is  $4.32  per  100,  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Mental  Disease  Among  Jews 

THE  common  belief  that  there  is  a  higher  rate  of  mental 
disease  among  Jews  than  among  non-Jews  is  contradicted 
by  facts  recently  reported  to  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  by  Benjamin  Malzberg,  assistant  director  of 
the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene.  Examination  of  the  records  of  admission 
to  state  'hospitals  in  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Illinois 
shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Jewish  population  has  far 
lower  rates.  In  1927  in  New  York  State,  for  example,  the 
rates  of  first  admissions  were  42.3  per  100,000  of  population 


among  Jews  and  75.1  among  non-Jews.  A  further  analysis 
of  all  admissions  from  New  York  City  to  all  classes  of  institu- 
tions, public  and  private,  for  the  treatment  of  mental  disease 
showed  rates  of  40.0  and  78.4  among  Jews  and  non-Jews 
respectively.  These  figures  are  believed  significant  since  they 
cover  a  Jewish  population  of  more  than  1,700,000.  Massa- 
chusetts with  a  smaller  Jewish  population  showed  respective 
rates  of  31.2  and  73.6  for  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  groups  in 
first  admissions  to  state  hospitals  from  1926-8,  while  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  Illinois  in  1927  were  29.6  for  Jews  and 
64.2  for  non-Jews. 

"Jews,  especially  the  great  mass  of  Jews  from  eastern  Eu- 
rope, appear  to  be  excessively  emotional  in  their  behavior," 
Mr.  Malzberg  declared^  "and  it  followed,  almost  like  a 
corollary,  that  an  excessive  display  of  emotion  must  be  as- 
sociated with  a  greater  tendency  toward  mental  disease.  This 
hypothesis  also  fitted  in  with  the  facts  of  Jewish  history  from 
which  it  was  deduced  that  mental  instability  would  be  a  likely 
consequence  of  Jewish  modes  of  living  in  past  centuries."  Such 
theories,  despite  their  apparent  plausibility,  must  nevertheless 
be  put  to  the  test  of  verification,  and  when  this  is  done  it  is 
discovered  that  "all  references  to  the  alleged  effect  of  con- 
sanguinity, persecution  and  urbanization  upon  the  mental 
health  of  the  Jew  are  gratuitous." 

Nurses  for  Social  Hygiene 

OOCIAL  hygiene  institutes  for  nurses  arranged  by  the  Di- 
^  visions  of  Public  Health  Nursing  and  Social  Hygiene  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  were  held  recently 
for  two  days  each  in  Albany,  Syracuse  and  Buffalo.  More 
than  three  hundred  nurses  registered  for  the  meetings,  at  which 
leading  clinicians,  dermatologists,  bacteriologists  and  others 
spoke  on  public-health  aspects  of  the  veneral  diseases  and  the 
place  of  the  nurse  in  meeting  the  problem.  In  a  recent  bulletin 
of  the  federal  Public  Health  Service  facts  are  cited  by  F.  L. 
Roberts,  county  health  officer  of  Gibson  County,  Tenn.,  to 
show  that  since  1920  in  the  area  in  which  syphilis  is  reportable 
there  are  records  of  thirty-five  thousand  more  cases  of  syphilis 
than  of  scarlet  fever;  seventy-nine  thousand  more  than  of  all 
forms  of  tuberculosis;  three  times  as  much  syphilis  as  smallpox 
and  five  times  as  much  syphilis  as  typhoid  fever. 

The  Westchester  County  (New  York)  Department  of 
Health  has  widened  its  interest  in  veneral  disease  control  by 
offering  the  services  of  its  social-hygiene  nurse  in  the  follow-up 
of  delinquent  syphilitic  patients  of  private  physicians.  One 
physician  gave  the  nurse  the  names  of  eight  patients  who  had 
failed  to  return  for  treatment.  She  visited  the  patients  and 
obtained  from  each  a  promise  to  continue  treatment.  When 
the  physician  was  informed  of  the  results  of  the  follow-up, 
he  gave  her  an  additional  list  of  fourteen  delinquent  patients. 

Spending  Food  Money 

TF  there  are  children  in  the  family,  the  federal  Bureau  of 
-*-  Home  Economics  advises,  spend  25  cents  of  each  dollar 
available  for  food  for  milk  and  cheese;  25  to  30  cents  for 
vegetables  and  fruit;  15  to  20  cents  for  bread  and  cereals; 
20  to  15  cents  for  butter,  lard  or  other  fats,  and  sugar  or 
molasses;  15  to  2O  cents  for  meat,  fish  and  eggs.  A  family  of 
adults  would  need  less  milk  and  cheese  and  correspondingly 
more  vegetables  and  fruits.  This  advice  is  included  in  a  leaflet, 
Getting  the  Most  for  Your  Food  Money,  just  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Two  suggested  market 
lists  are  given  for  a  family  of  five. 

Other  new  publications  on  nutrition  include  a  one-page 
dodger  for  mothers,  published  by  the  federal  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  on  How  to  Spend  Your 
Limited  Food  Money.  The  American  Child  Health  Associa- 
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tion,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  has  issued  a  new  leaflet, 
Food  at  Low  Cost,  by  Lucy  H.  Gillett,  giving  directions  for 
the  use  of  each  of  the  five  groups  of  food,  thrift  suggestions, 
and  weekly  grocery  orders. 

From  the  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in 
New  York  State  come  suggestions  for  food  budgets,  advising 
$2.75  a  week  as  the  minimum  food  allowance  for  an  adult 
living  alone;  from  $2.14  to  $2.81  weekly  as  the  allowance  for 
the  man  in  a  family,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  physical 
labor  he  is  doing,  and  $2.14  as  the  minimum  allowance  for  a 
woman  at  hard  work.  A  20  per  cent  increase  is  advised  in  cases 
of  ill-ihealth,  malnutrition  and  pregnancy.  Bottle-fed  babies 
have  an  allowance  of  about  $1.25  a  week.  "Adequate  food 
allowances  are  essential,"  declared  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  executive 
director  of  the  Administration,  "and  no  useful  purpose  is  served 
by  allowances  which  fail  to  provide  sufficient  nourishment  and 
result  in  malnutrition  and  possible  sickness." 

East  Harlem  Goes  to  the  City 

THE  East  Harlem  Health  Center  in  New  York,  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  the  past  ten  years  as  a  demonstra- 
tion by  the  Red  Cross  and  twenty-one  voluntary  agencies 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Department  of  Health,  has  been 
transferred  as  a  going  concern  to  the  city  with  the  use  of  the 
building  rent  free  until  such  time  as  the  city  shall  construct 
a  building  of  its  own  in  that  area.  For  the  five-year  period 
prior  to  1921  when  the  demonstration  began,  the  deathrate 
in  that  district  averaged  15.34  P"  1,000  of  population.  Last 
year  it  was  10.76  in  contrast  to  the  rate  of  14.32  for  the 
borough  of  Manhattan  as  a  whole  and  of  10.76  for  all  of 
New  York.  A  new  service  has  recently  been  started  at  the 
center  by  the  institution  of  an  evening  dental  clinic  for  pre- 
natal patients  who  are  unable  to  pay  a  private  dentist's  fees. 
Patients  may  be  referred  by  clinics  or  physicians  in  the  district. 
There  is  no  charge  for  an  examination,  while  the  fee  is  50  cents 
per  operation,  with  rates  of  $10  and  $15  for  full  and  partial 
plates.  The  clinic  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Committee  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  one  of  the  group  of  voluntary  agencies  cooperating 
in  the  work  of  the  health  center.  An  evening  dental  clinic  is 
held  also  for  young  women  referred  by  the  girls'  clubs  and 
similar  agencies. 

Two  municipal  health  centers  have  opened  in  New  York 
and  sites  obtained  for  two  others  in  the  chain  of  sixteen  pro- 
jected by  Mayor  Walker.  However  as  the  result  of  intensive 
study  the  Committee  on  Neighborhood  Health  Development, 
comprising  forty-seven  representatives  of  medical,  health  and 
social  agencies,  has  reported  that  at  least  thirty  are  needed  as 
an  "indispensable  background"  for  public-health  work  in  New 
York  City. 


Grading  Goes  On 


AT    the   semi-annual    meeting   held   several    weeks    ago    the 
Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools  decided  to 
continue  its  work   for  two   more  years   if   hoped-for  financial 

support    can    be    obtained. 

A  second  grading  of  schools 

on    the    accredited    list    of 

the     National     League     of 

Nursing      Education      has 

been     started.      This     will 

make  it  possible  for  schools 

graded    two   years    ago   to 

measure    their    subsequent 

progress.    No  white  list  or 
black  list  of  schools  will  be  published  as 

the   result   of   this  study,  but   it  is  hoped 

•i      iU  ,  .          ,  „    j  N.    Y.    Post-Graduate 

to  compile  the  results  in  a  series  of    edu-  Hospital 


Pertinent  Publications 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE  LEGISLATION.  American  Public 
Health  Association,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Price  $1.50 

Report  of  the  Association's  committee  on  compensation 
for  occupational  disease,  summarizing  laws  and  pro- 
cedure in  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

THE  HEALTHY  SCHOOL  CHILD.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance,  Boston,  Mass.  On  request. 

A  new  and  revised  booklet  taking  the  place  of  the  Com- 
pany's original  publication  under  that  title,  wthich  now  is 
honorably   retired   after   eight  years   of   service    and   the 
distribution  of  more  than  a  million  copies. 
RURAL    SCHOOL    NURSING,   An   Outline  for  Red   Cross  Public 

Health  Nurses.    American  National  Red  Cross,  Washington,  P.  C. 

Price  50  cents. 

A  new  outline,  completely  revised  in  accordance  with  the 

newer  trends  in  school  health  work. 

CAMPAIGN  CALENDAR  OF  A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ORGANIZA- 
TION, by  Savet  Zimand.  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  New  York 
City. 

How  the  Bellevue  Yorkville  Health  Demonstration 
planned  its  educational  publicity  to  accord  with  the 


cational  comparisons"  available  for  individuals  who  ask  for 
specific  information.  The  Committee  is  attempting  to  formulate 
minimum  standards  which  every  school  of  nursing  must  meet 
to  :be  worthy  of  the  name.  A  final  report,  signed  by  the  whole 
Committee,  is  planned  for  publication  toward  the  end  of  1933. 

We  Need  Psychiatrists 

\  SSERTING  that  "the  dearth  of  competent  psychiatrists 
•**•  is  becoming  a  major  issue  in  human  welfare  ...  a  matter 
amounting  to  a  national  emergency"  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene  has  recently  organized  a  Division  of  Psy- 
chiatric Education  to  cooperate  with  the  medical  schools  in 
developing  adequate  undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching  in 
this  field.  We  have,  the  Committee  finds,  a  hundred  times  as 
many  doctors  in  physical  as  in  mental  medicine,  a  number  not 
at  all  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  needs  for  mental 
care,  especially  since  mental  hospitals  have  become  active  treat- 
ment centers,  and  since  psychiatric  services  are  being  developed 
in  connction  with  general  hospitals,  schools,  courts,  correctional 
institutions,  social  welfare  agencies  and  other  centers.  The 
new  division  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Noble, 
while  Dr.  Franklin  G.  Ebaugh  will  conduct  its  studies. 

Health  of  School  Children 

A  S  the  result  of  sickness  studies  covering  some  ten  years 
•**•  and  some  thirty  thousand  children  and  of  mortality  rec- 
ords of  children  of  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  published  a  report  (Public 
Health  Bulletin  No.  200)  on  the  health  of  the  school  child. 
Intensive  study  of  school  children  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  showed 
an  average  loss  of  thirteen  days  a  year  from  school.  Fifty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  absence  was  due  to  illness,  43  per  cent 
to  other  causes.  The  six  disorders  most  important  in  terms 
of  illness  were  colds,  headache,  digestive  disorders,  tonsillitis 
and  sore  throat,  toothache,  and  influenza  and  grippe.  Girls 
were  ill  more  frequently  than  boys,  though  the  reported  inci- 
dence of  physical  defects  was  3  per  cent  lower  for  girls  than 
for  boys.  The  curve  of  mortality  has  its  minimum  at  the  age 
period  10-14  years.  The  six  most  important  causes  of  death 
among  children  from  5-19  years  of  age  are  accidents,  tubercu- 
losis, heart  diseases,  pneumonia,  diphtheria  and  appendicitis. 
Accidents  are  easily  the  leading  cause  of  death  and  automobile 
accidents  constitute  a  third  of  the  accidental  deaths.  Between 
1900  and  1927  the  deathrate  among  children  5-19  years  of 
age  in  the  original  registration  states  decreased  44  per  cent. 
The  deathrate  of  girls  is  15  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  the  boys. 
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For  a  Trained  Personnel 

'  I  ^O  bring  into  the  state  employment  service  some  of  the 
•*•  attitudes,  the  methods  of  interviewing  and  the  personnel 
techniques  worked  out  in  the  social  agencies  and  in  industry, 
a  training  program  for  executives  in  charge  of  local  offices 
and  for  interviewers  in  both  adult  and  juvenile  divisions  is 
being  tried  out  in  New  York  State  this  winter.  The  public 
employment  center  in  Rochester  is  being  used  as  a  laboratory. 
For  executives,  training  is  being  provided  through  a  series  of 
six  state-wide  conferences,  each  made  up  of  three  three-hour 
sessions  about  equally  divided  between  informal  lectures  and 
discussion.  A  public  evening  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  five  of 
these  conferences,  at  which  leaders  in  the  employment,  in- 
dustrial and  social-work  fields  will  speak  and  answer  ques- 
tions. The  subject  for  the  series  of  conferences  is  How  to 
Manage  a  Local  Office  of  the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service.  Each  conference  is  centered  in  some  specific  phase, 
such  as  how  to  attract  applicants  and  meet  their  requirements; 
how  to  attract  employers  and  meet  their  needs,  and  so  on. 
For  interviewers  the  training  is  provided  through  ten  local 
staff  conferences  conducted  by  the  executives  in  charge  of  local 
offices  under  the  direction  of  the  administrative  office.  In  addi- 
tion, two  state-wide  conferences  will  be  held,  at  the  first  of 
which  an  outline  for  the  job  of  interviewer  will  be  submitted 
for  discussion,  after  which  it  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  an 
informal  textbook,  in  syllabus  form.  Since  the  retrenchment  in 
the  Federal  Service  in  1919,  workers  in  New  York's  free 
employment  offices  have  had  only  casual  training.  The  present 
plan  is  part  of  the  scheme  for  expanding  and  coordinating 
the  free  employment  service  of  the  state,  being  worked  out  by 
Frances  Perkins,  state  industrial  commissioner,  and  Fritz 
Kaufman,  appointed  chief  of  the  service  in  1930. 


Steady  Work 


\  N  industrial  relations  program  in  a  highly  seasonal  in- 
•*•  *•  dustry  that  includes  guaranteed  twelve-months  employ- 
ment with  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay  for  every  employe 
and  that  continues  to  function  successfully  in  spite  of  the 
depression  is  outlined  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Samarkand 
Company,  San  Francisco.  The  company  makes  ice-cream, 
sherbets  and  frozen  desserts,  with  a  sharp  peak  of  demand  in 
the  summer  months.  The  report  points  out  that,  because  of 
regularized  employment,  "the  entire  regular  personnel  of  the 
Samarkand  Company  is  on  a  full-time  salary  basis  and  not 
on  a  daily  or  weekly  wage  plan.  .  .  .  The  salary  standard 
maintained  by  the  Samarkand  Company  is  equal  to  or  higher 
than  the  wage  scales  of  the  leading  corporations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  Oakland  for  comparable  services  and 
responsibilities."  As  an  aid  to  regularizing  employment,  all 
vacations  are  scheduled  between  October  I  and  April  I.  The 
industrial  relations  program  also  includes  medical  service  at 
nominal  cost;  health  and  accident  insurance;  a  thrift  promo- 
tion scheme,  under  which  the  company  pays  amounts  equal 


to  interest  credits  on  savings  out  of  current  earnings  for 
amounts  up  to  $600;  group  life  insurance;  a  retirement  annuity 
plan;  a  credit  union;  profit-siharing;  and  "certain  safeguards 
...  to  provide  for  the  future  security  and  opportunity  of  the 
personnel  of  the  ...  company,"  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
J.  P.  Rettenmayer,  the  present  head  of  the  firm. 

The  Candy  You  Buy 

/"\NCE  more  the  Consumers  League  of  New  York  offers 
^-^  those  who  would  see  decent  working  conditions  and  wages 
maintained  a  chance  to  show  approval  of  a  group  of  "fair" 
manufacturers  by  purchasing  candy  made  by  the  firms  appear- 
ing on  the  annual  "white  list."  In  this  depression  year,  the 
wages  of  2136  women  workers  are  protected  solely  by  the 
"white  list,"  their  employers  having  told  investigators  for  the 
League  that,  except  for  the  white-list  standard,  they  would 
have  cut  wages  this  winter.  To  appear  on  the  "white  list," 
a  candy  manufacturer  must  observe  the  legal  working  hours, 
and  pay  a  minimum  wage  of  $14.  In  spite  of  many  encourag- 
ing features  of  the  fall  inspection,  the  League  reports  that 
certain  manufacturers  have  suddenly  ceased  cooperating  with 
the  League,  and  have  refused  to  allow  the  inspections,  upon 
which  the  validity  of  the  "white  list"  depends.  In  some  candy 
factories  this  year  the  workers,  even  though  the  standard 
hourly  wage  is  maintained,  earn  less  than  $7  a  week.  In  other 
factories  the  workers  'have  had  overtime  and  the  skilled  workers 
(the  hand-dippers)  have  made  from  $5  to  $6  a  day.  Even  in 
these  plants,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  candy 
workers'  employment  averages  only  three  months  in  a  year. 

Company  Plans 

T)RIZES  offered  by  Forbes  Magazine  to  bring  to  light  "the 
•*•  best  employer-employe  plan  in  operation  that  makes  for 
the  economic  independence  of  the  worker,  promotes  his  happi- 
ness and  social  safety,"  have  been  awarded  to  well  known 
pioneering  undertakings  along  these  lines.  The  first  prize 
($1000  to  the  writer  of  the  paper,  and  $1000  to  the  employes) 
was  awarded  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  Company  in  Phila- 
delphia (see  The  Survey,  January  I,  1928,  page  421).  An 
analysis  of  the  380  entries  in  the  contest  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  magazine  showed  that  "although  very  few  companies  have 
taken  definite  steps  in  connection  with  unemployment,  as  have 
all  the  winning  plans,  many  helps  to  the  economic  independence 
of  the  worker  which  a  few  years  ago  were  novel  are  today 
quite  generally  recognized  as  essential  to  a  sound  employe 
plan."  Second  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  Procter  and 
Gamble  and  the  General  Electric,  and  a  special  third  prize 
was  given  the  Westinghouse  Electric.  The  Leeds  and  Northrup 
plan  includes  voluntary  unemployment  insurance,  measures  to 
stabilize  employment,  profit-sharing,  quarterly  review  of  wage- 
rates  by  a  committee,  and  appeal  for  discharged  employes. 

Frances  Perkins  Replies 

I/1  RANGES  PERKINS,  because  she  is  a  woman  and  a  social 
•*•  worker  holding  the  important  public  office  of  New  York 
state  industrial  commissioner,  is  "news"  and  charges  filed  in 
September  involving  her  in  alleged  mismanagement  of  the 
State  Insurance  Fund  were  widely  published.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  summaries  of  her  reply  to  these  charges  and  of  the  letter 
to  Governor  Roosevelt  from  the  Industrial  Council  recom- 
mending their  dismissal  will  be  as  widely  read.  The  Industrial 
Council,  made  up  of  representatives  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes, acts  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment under  the  law. 

The  charges  were  filed  with  the  governor  by  the  Acci- 
dent Prevention  and  Safety  League,  an  organization  of  em- 
ployers of  window  cleaners,  who  held  that  New  York's 
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insurance  fund  was  administered  with  waste,  extravagance, 
favoritism,  delay,  discourtesy  and  intimidation.  An  investiga- 
tion by  a  Moreland  commissioner  was  asked.  Following  the 
usual  procedure,  the  governor  first  sent  a  copy  of  the  charges 
to  Miss  Perkins  for  comment.  Her  reply  covers  a  painstaking 
inquiry  into  the  issues  raised  by  the  League,  during  which 
those  who  brought  the  complaints  were  given  every  opportunity 
to  present  their  evidence.  It  is  supported  by  262  pages  of 
typewritten  testimony  and  226  exhibits,  most  of  them  letters. 
The  relations  between  the  industry  and  the  fund,  detailed 
at  length  in  the  report,  are  too  intricate  for  the  ordinary 
mortal  to  follow.  Clearly  the  window-cleaning  business  is 
highly  competitive  and  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  small 
units.  The  constant  internal  wars  of  the  industry  have  no 
interest  for  the  administrators  of  the  fund  nor  for  non-window 
cleaners.  Miss  Perkins'  report  and  the  testimony  on  which 
it  is  based  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  charges  against 
her  department  grew  out  of  bad  blood  between  "group  45" 
and  "group  48"  and  out  of  the  hazards  of  the  window-cleaners' 
trade  rather  than  out  of  the  functioning  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  machinery.  No  evidence  supporting  the  charge 
of  bribery  and  dishonesty  was  brought  forward  by  the  com- 
plainants in  the  course  of  the  inquiry.  The  one  instance  of 
discourtesy — a  letter  written  by  one  of  Miss  Perkins'  aides — 
had  been  dealt  with  by  the  industrial  commissioner  long  before 
the  charges  were  filed. 

The  Positive  Side 

\  REPORT  simultaneously  made  public  by  Miss  Perkins 
•**•  on  the  operation  of  the  fund  shows  that  more  than 
twenty  thousand  employers  with  upwards  of  three  hundred 
thousand  workers  on  their  payrolls  are  policy-holders  in  the 
State  Insurance  Fund  under  the  Workman's  Compensation 
Law.  Up  to  January  I,  1931  the  fund  had  paid  out  more 
than  $30,500,000  compensation  to  injured  workers  or  to  the 
dependents  of  those  killed  in  industrial  accidents,  and  about 
$10,000,000  for  medical  aid  for  workers  hurt  on  the  job. 
This  'has  been  done  at  a  saving  to  employers  of  about 
$20,000,000  over  a  seventeen-year  period,  through  writing  in- 
surance at  net  cost.  "Despite  giving  reduced  rates  to  em- 
ployers," Miss  Perkins'  summary  of  the  fund's  functioning 
points  out,  "the  state  fund  has  maintained  full  financial  security. 
As  of  the  first  of  the  year  it  showed  admitted  assets  totalling 
$19,512,000  and  a  surplus  of  $1,860,995.  In  1930,  while  many 
large  insurance  carriers  suffered  heavy  underwriting  losses  in 
the  compensation  field,  the  surplus  of  the  state  fund  increased 
more  than  $535,000." 

Factories  From  the  Inside 

~\  X  7"HAT  factory  work  has  meant  in   the   lives  of  a  group 

of  609  women  wage-earners,  prob- 
ably above  the  average  in  ambition  and 
ability,  is  vividly  told  in  a  report  based  on 
a  study  of  industrial  workers  enrolled  in 
the  summer  schools  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Barnard,  Wisconsin  and  the  Southern 
Summer  School  in  North  Carolina.  The 
report,  just  published  by  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
was  prepared  by  Gladys  L.  Palmer 
(Bulletin  No.  89.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington.  Price,  20  cents).  The  study  was 
made,  according  to  the  bulletin,  for  two  purposes:  to  enable 
teachers  in  these  summer  schools  for  industrial  women  workers 
to  take  into  account  the  background  of  the  students  in  planning 
courses,  and  to  build  up  a  body  of  reliable  information  about 
the  industrial  experience  of  a  selected  group  of  women  work- 
ers. Almost  half  the  students  had  entered  industry  before 


Brief  and  Timely 


LIST  OF  SELECTED  MATERIAL  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE,  compiled  by  Mary  Moran 
Kirsch.  ii'isconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  Madison,  Wis. 

An  outstandingly  useful  list  of  easily  obtained,  popular 
and  up-to-date  magazine,  pamphlet  and  documentary 
material  on  unemployment  in  the  United  States  and 
remedies  therefor." 

THE  TRAINED  WOMAN  AND  THE  ECONOMIC  CRISIS.     The 

American    Woman's   Association,    353    West    57    St.,    New    York. 
Price   $1.00. 

The  facts  brought  out  in  a  study  of  the  recent  employ- 
ment experience  of  two  thousand  New  York  business 
and  professional  women  on  the  upper-income  levels  (see 
The  Survey,  November  15,  1931,  page  190). 

POOR  OLD  COMPETITION,  by  Stuart  Chase.  League  for  JH- 
dmtrial  Democracy,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York.  Price  10  cents. 

Starting  with  the  myth  of  "free  competition,"  this  pro- 
vocative socio-economist  brings  us  down  to  our  responsi- 
bility (yours  and  mine)  for  the  totem-worship  of  money 
in  America  today.  Here  is  material,  in  thirty-six  small 
pages,  to  keep  a  study  club  or  discussion  group  going 
for  weeks. 

MAJOR  FORCES   IN  WORLD   BUSINESS   DEPRESSION.     AT* 

ti&nal    Industrial    Conference    Board,    Inc.,    247    Park    Ave.,    Ntvi 
York.     Price  $1.50. 

A  study  of  unbalanced  production  as  the  chief  factor  in 
the  current  depression  in  Europe,  America,  and  the 
Far  East. 


they  were  sixteen  and  more  than  5  per  cent  before  they  were 
thirteen.  For  the  entire  group  the  median  number  of  years 
at  work  was  eight.  A  striking  thing  about  the  working  years 
of  this  group  is  the  number  of  jobs  held.  Excluding  those  who 
had  had  "too  many  jobs  to  count,"  581  students  reported 
2671  jobs  held,  an  average  of  4.6  per  girl,  with  a  range  of 
from  i  to  30.  Among  the  reasons  given  for  these  frequent 
shifts  were  lay-offs,  slack  or  seasonal  work,  long  hours,  low 
wages,  dislike  of  work,  "better  job  elsewhere,"  unhealthful 
or  disagreeable  working  conditions,  displacement  by  machinery, 
business  failures,  strikes  and  lockouts  and  illness.  The  report 
also  covers  extent  of  unemployment,  hours,  earnings,  pay  deduc- 
tions, financial  status  and  share  in  family  support. 


'Way  Down  South 


of  an  informal  meeting  held  in  Atlanta  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  came  the  Southern  Council  for  Women 
and  Children  in  Industry,  organized  to  work  with  and  through 
existing  women's  organizations  to  secure  in  the  South  "more 
adequate  and  uniform  protection  for  women  in  manufacture 
and  other  occupations  and  for  gainfully  employed  children." 
The  council  set  itself  few  and  modest  goals,  including  limita- 
tion of  work  hours  to  9  a  day  and  50  a  week,  elimination  of 
night  work,  a  minimum  age  for  entering  industry  of  fourteen 
years,  work  permits  for  children  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen, limitation  of  hours  of  work  for  children  under  sixteen. 
Its  first  year  of  work  demonstrated  to  the  council  the  need 
for  "public  opinion  based  upon  information  as  to  existing  laws, 
comparison  with  the  laws  of  other  states,  administration  of 
the  statutes,  and  the  conditions  to  which  wage-earners  may 
actually  be  exposed."  A  first  attempt  to  meet  this  need  is  a 
bulletin,  Standards  for  Workers  in  Southern  Industry,  by 
Lucy  Randolph  Mason  of  the  Richmond  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Consumers'  League  (156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York).  The  material  here  brought  together  on  the 
actual  conditions  underlying  the  program  of  the  council  will 
not  only  be  useful  in  the  organization's  educational  campaign, 
but  is  of  first  rate  interest  to  those  seeking  to  understand  the 
labor  problems  of  "the  new  South." 
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Old  Ways  and  New  Plans 

NEW  plans  for  work  in  Negro  education  based  on  a  study 
of   575    schools   in   sixteen   counties   of    North   Carolina, 
Alabama    and    Louisiana    are    discussed    in    a    section   of    the 
Review  of  the  Year,  by  Edwin  R.  Embree,  president  of  the 
Julius   Rosenwald   Fund. 

The  Fund,  now  that  it  has  contributed  for  so  long  to  the  mo- 
mentum of  schoolhouse  building,  will  probably  give  increasing  at- 
tention to  the  teachers  who  work  in  the  schools  and  to  attempts  to 
improve  various  aspects  of  the  educational  activities  which  alone 
justify  expenditures  for  the  buildings  [see  The  Survey,  November 
15,  1926,  page  216]. 

Tests  given  more  than  ten  thousand  children  in  the  course 
of  the  study  brought  out  a  definite  correlation  between  their 
achievement  and  the  amount  spent  on  their  education.  "To 
the  visitor,"  the  report  states,  "Negro  schools  seem  not  a 
system  but  a  series  of  incidents:  bizarre,  heroic,  pathetic,  ro- 
mantic." The  buildings  range  from  well-equipped  modern  con- 
solidated schools  to  dilapidated  shacks.  Similarly  the  furniture 
varies  from  adjustable  desks  to  soap-boxes.  Some  schools  are 
without  writing  materials  or  a  single  textbook.  Teachers  range 
from  "a  girl  of  17  to  a  patriarch  of  86,"  and  their  salaries 
from  $25  a  month  for  a  five-month  rural  term  to  $1750  for  a 
city  school  year.  Teacher  testing  revealed  an  average  score 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  seventh-grade  child. 

She  is  usually  the  product  of  a  short  school  term,  poor  teachers 
and  low  standards;  her  presence  in  the  schoolroom  perpetuates  a 
vicious  circle,  relieved  only  by  resourcefulness  and  native  wit. 

The  report  points  out  that  in  spite  of  the  "confusion  of 
policy,  discriminations,  inefficiency  and  active  opposition"  which 
Negro  education  has  faced  in  the  two  generations  since  emanci- 
pation, Negro  illiteracy  has  been  reduced  in  these  years  from 
95  to  2O  per  cent.  "The  achievements  of  such  a  period  indicate 
what  may  be  done  as  intelligence  and  concerted  effort  begin 
to  direct  the  course  of  public  schools  for  all  the  people." 

Training  for  Probation 

PROGRESS  of  the  Training  School  for  Probation,  Parole 
and   Institution   Workers   at   Notre   Dame   shows   healthy 
growth  in  this  program  undertaken  in  1929,  in  the  belief  that 

if  we  are  to  have  a  probation  service  worthy  of  the  name  social 
workers  with  special  college  training  are  necessary,  and  that  the 
day  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  taxpaying  public  will  refuse 
to  tolerate  the  inefficient,  untrained  probation  worker  produced  by 
the  spoils  system. 

Edwin  J.  Coolcy,  who  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  probation 
field,  joined  the  faculty  this  fall  to  teach  criminology  and  social 
pathology  and  to  assist  in  the  school's  development.  The  ap- 
plicant for  admission  to  the  training  school  must  have  com- 
pleted two  years  in  an  accredited  college.  The  two-year  training 
includes  work  in  sociology,  clinical  psychology,  social  statistics, 
community  organization,  vocational  guidance,  law  and  social 
work,  and  so  on.  The  student  does  summer  field  work  off 
campus,  in  addition  to  regular  field  work  at  the  local  juvenile 


court.  An  applicant  who  lacks  suitable  personality  for  pro- 
bation work  is  asked  to  drop  the  course  at  the  end  of  any 
semester,  regardless  of  his  grades.  So  far,  only  about  a  third 
of  those  who  started  training  have  been  permitted  to  go  on  to 
the  senior  year.  The  graduate  of  a  standard  college  may  com- 
plete the  program  and  receive  his  master's  degree  in  a  year. 
The  student  who  finishes  the  course  and  seems  to  have  the 
required  maturity  and  character  is  awarded  a  formal  certifi- 
cate in  probation  work,  in  addition  to  his  diploma. 

"Listen  and  Learn" 

INTERESTING  preliminary  results  of  a  series  of  30  radio 
lectures  on  economics  and  psychology,  supplemented  by  texts 
and  study  outlines  are  reported  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Radio  in  Education.  These  lectures  by  well  known 
authorities  broadcast  over  a  nation-wide  network  are  part  of 
the  committee's  three-way  experimental  study  of  the  uses  of 
radio  in  education:  "to  develop  sound  programs  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  microphone;  to  broadcast  them;  to  measure  the 
reception  and  effectiveness  of  instruction."  The  text  of  each 
lecture  is  printed  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  In  addition,  a  Listener's  Notebook  for  the  cours; 
on  child  development  offers  lecture  summaries  with  supple- 
mentary pictures,  diagrams,  discussion  topics  and  bibliography. 
A  reading  guide  has  been  prepared  for  the  series  on  Economic 
Aspects  of  the  Depression.  Over  fifty  thousand  copies  of  this 
material  have  been  distributed.  In  a  number  of  colleges  the 
broadcasts,  with  the  pamphlets,  are  part  of  the  regular  academic 
program.  The  lectures  are  also  being  followed,  the  committee 
reports,  in  junior  colleges  and  by  parent-teacher  groups, 
women's  clubs,  adult  education  classes,  study  clubs,  as  well  as 
by  individuals. 

School  Bred  vs.  Home  Grown 

QUESTIONING  as  to  exactly  what  we  accomplish  by 
sending  children  to  school  is  so  general  that  anything 
which  throws  light  on  this  side  of  the  modern  school  picture 
has  wide  interest.  In  A  Comparative  Study  of  a  Nursery 
School  Versus  a  Non-Nursery  School  Group  by  Ethel  Kawin 
and  Carolyn  Hoefer  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  price,  75 
cents)  three  measuring-sticks  are  used:  psychological  develop- 
ment, physical  condition,  "habit  status."  Twenty-two  nurserv 
school  children  and  twenty-two  controls  were  included  in  the 
study,  which  covered  social  history,  psychological  tests,  medical 
examinations,  home  observations.  Test  results  showed  that, 
in  spite  of  the  specially  planned  environment,  nursery-school 
children  did  not  develop  mentally 
more  rapidly  than  the  "home-grown" 
group.  The  nursery-school  group 
seemed  in  slightly  better  physical 
condition  than  the  control  group 
"but  the  differences  are  too  small 
to  be  significant."  In  "habit  status  ' 
however,  the  nursery-school  children 
"eliminated  a  greater  number  of 
'undesirable'  habits  and  more  habits 
which  indicate  a  lack  of  independence; 
Courtesy  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  and  on  the  other  hand  they  acquired 
a  greater  number  of  'desirable'  habits  and  those  indicating 
emancipation  from  adults."  The  authors  feel  therefore 
that  the  nursery  school  may  be  a  real  factor  in  this 
important  aspect  of  the  young  child's  development. 

They  Will  Teach 

THAT     something    more     than     vocational     guidance     and 
training    is    needed    to    keep    women    out    of     the    over- 
crowded field   of  teaching  is  indicated  by  a  report  on  the  ex- 
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perience  and  recommendations  of  the  women  graduates  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  summarized  in  the  News  Letter  of  the  Institute  of 
Women's  Professional  Relations.  The  survey  covers  data 
supplied  by  107  of  the  174  women  who  graduated  from  1914 
to  1929.  Though  they  had  taken  a  business  training  and  there- 
fore presumably  anticipated  a  business  career,  32  per  cent  of 
the  women  were  teachers  at  the  time  of  their  report.  Twenty- 
four  per  cent  were  stenographers  or  secretaries,  15  per  cent 
office  managers,  8  per  cent  research  assistants,  the  rest  scat- 
tered in  such  occupations  as  case  workers,  statisticians  and 
clerks.  In  suggesting  improvements  in  the  business  course  the 
group  recommended:  actual  experience  in  their  chosen  field 
before  graduation;  more  thorough  study  of  the  various  busi- 
ness fields  open  to  women,  including  kinds  of  work,  responsi- 
bilities, opportunities;  more  social  life  to  give  poise  and  ease 
in  making  personal  contacts.  A  mimeographed  copy  of  the  full 
report  may  be  secured  from  Ann  Brewington,  University  of 
Chicago. 

A  Five-Year  Plan  for  Parents 

NOT  only  parent-teacher  groups  but  all  those  interested  in 
the  relations  between  homes,  schools  and  the  community 
will  find  valuable  facts  and  suggestion  in  the  account  of  the 
five  years  during  which  the  United  Parents  Associations  of 
New  York  City  have  made  a  conscious  effort  to  change  the 
programs  of  a  number  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations  ani 
Mothers'  Clubs  from  "haphazard  civic  welfare  work  to  parent 
education"  (A  Contribution  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Parents  Associations  by  Maria  Lambin  Rogers.  United  Parents 
Associations.  152  West  42  Street,  New  York.  Price  50 
cents).  The  experiment  was  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  provide  avenues  by  which  modern  scientific  knowledge 
of  family  relationships,  child  development  and  education  might 
travel  from  the  laboratory  to  the  home.  In  addition  to  the 
story  of  how  child-study  programs  for  fathers,  mothers  and 
teachers  have  been  developed  and  carried  forward,  the  results 
of  the  experiment  are  discussed  under  four  heads:  achievements 
reflected  in  changes  in  the  practice  of  the  educational  system 
include  a  teachers'  salary  scale  based  on  a  scientific  study;  re- 
quirement of  continuous  professional  study  by  teachers  as  a 
qualification  for  salary  increase;  regulation  of  pupils'  home- 
work; better  procedure  for  transferring  pupils  from  one  school 
to  another.  Achievements  resulting  from  activities  that  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  the  local  associations  include  more  ade- 
quate school  lunch  service  and  increased  appropriation  for 
after-school  athletic  centers.  Under  achievements  resulting 
from  services  established  and  maintained  by  the  central  federa- 
tion organization  are  described  the  training  of  lay  leaders  for 
study  groups,  a  speakers'  bureau,  a  clearing-house  of  informa- 
tion on  educational  subjects,  the  formation  of  parents'  libraries. 
Achievements  due  to  efforts  designed  to  build  prestige  for 
parent  opinion  cover  the  unique  Parents  Exposition  held  in  1927 
and  1928  and  the  rapid  growth  in  the  organization  with  in- 
creased community  cooperation  and  financial  support. 

Who  Should  Go  to  College? 

WITH  a  state-wide  educational  guidance  program  based 
on  fact  as  well  as  theory  as  its  goal,  the  committee  on 
cooperation  of  Wisconsin  secondary  schools  and  colleges  has 
prepared  a  report  on  scholastic  aptitude  tests  given  thirty-four 
thousand  highschool  seniors  during  1929  and  1930.  The  study 
makes  clear,  the  committee  feels,  that  something  more  than  a 
highschool  certificate  is  needed  for  purposes  of  predicting  success 
in  higher  educational  institutions.  The  survey  revealed  wide 
differences  in  the  scholastic  ability  of  highschool  seniors.  While 
the  ablest  student  makes  a  point  score  of  about  335  out  of  a 
possible  395  in  the  five-fold  test  on  arithmetical  reasoning,  vo- 


cabulary, grammatical  analogies,  number  completion  and  reading 
comprehension,  the  poorest  makes  a  score  of  30  or  less.  The  in- 
vestigators hold  that  a  large  proportion  of  seniors  making  a 
low  score  in  such  an  aptitude  test  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in 
college  under  present  standards  and  conditions.  An  adequate 
educational-guidance  program  would  protect  such  a  student 
(and  his  parents)  from  the  humiliation  and  defeat  of  a  college 
failure  and  at  the  same  time  help  remove  the  onus  attached  to 
the  idea  that  a  boy  or  girl  "is  not  of  [academic]  college  caliber." 
The  report  was  prepared  by  V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Frank  O. 
Holt,  director  of  the  guidance  bureau. 

Careers 

FOR  the  boy  or  girl  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  a  career, 
and  for  his  parents  and  teachers,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation offers  a  series  of  leaflets  sketching  the  opportunities, 
requirements,  salary  and  pro- 
fessional affiliations  and  listing 
the  leading  training  centers  for 
various  lines  of  work.  Civil  en- 
gineering, law,  nursing,  forestry, 
music,  veterinary  medicine,  libra- 
rianship,  architecture,  dentistry, 
are  among  the  occupations  cov- 
ered. While  the  information  in 
some  respects  applies  to  a  seemingly  remote  period  of  "normal 
employment"  rather  than  to  the  troubled  world  which  young 
people  of  today  must  face,  the  material  should  be  of  first-rate 
helpfulness  for  students  who  are  wisely  choosing  further 
training  in  preference  to  job-hunting  under  present  conditions. 
The  leaflets,  which  are  attractive  in  writing  and  in  make-up, 
are  prepared  by  Walter  J.  Greenleaf,  the  Office's  specialist 
in  higher  education. 

Looking  at  the  Pacific 

THERE  is  as  great  potential  value  to  the  community  as 
to  the  individual  students  in  the  annual  conference  of 
college  young  people  to  discuss  "some  of  the  vital  problems 
arising  in  tihe  Pacific  area."  The  institute,  modelled  on  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  has  no  official  connection  with 
the  senior  organization,  though  following  its  ideas  and  meth- 
ods. The  1931  session,  held  at  Napa,  California,  was  attended 
by  Far  Eastern,  European  and  American  students.  The  Man- 
churian  situation  was  the  center  of  study  and  discussion.  There 
was  also  a  round  table  on  Soviet  Russia's  oriental  policies, 
one  on  immigration  and  race  policies  on  the  American  Pacific 
coast,  and,  because  of  the  presence  of  unexpectedly  large  Indian 
and  British  delegations,  a  somewhat  spontaneous  round  table 
on  Indian  Home  Rule.  The  Institute  does  not  aspire  to  "solu- 
tions," nor  does  it  pass  resolutions.  Its  goal  is  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  "those  issues  which  are  causing  conflict  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Pacific,  and  by  means  of  this  understanding, 
greater  practical  good  will  between  all  nations  and  peoples." 


T?VERYLAND,  a  children's  reading  list  prepared  by  libra- 
tj  rians,  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  and  the  Council  to  Prevent  War,  has  been  revised  and 
enlarged.  (Newark,  N.  J.  Public  Library.  Price,  5  cents). 


THE  services  of  a  field  secretary  to  help  schools,  colleges 
and  other  organizations  develop  a  vocational  guidance  pro- 
gram are  available  through  the  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association  (425  West  123  Street,  New  York)  with  the  co- 
operation of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Foundation. 
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Unemployment 


;The  Steep  Rocky  Road" 

TT/'HAT  is  happening  to  Negroes,  latest  entrants  into  the 
industrial  field,  as  the  result  of  the  depression  is  out- 
lined in  a  recent  Urban  League  pamphlet  summarizing  reports 
from  106  cities  in  which  live  3  million  or  58  per  cent  of  the 
total  Negro  urban  population  (Unemployment  Status  of 
Negroes,  National  Urban  League,  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 
Price,  25  cents).  The  report  points  to  the  disproportionate 
increase  in  the  number  of  Negro  clients  being  carried  by  the 
social  agencies  in  these  communities  as  proof  that  unemploy- 
ment falls  more  heavily  on  the  Negro  than  on  the  white 
worker.  From  35  of  the  106  cities  have  come  reports  of  Negro 
workers  being  discharged  to  give  jobs  to  whites.  "In  many 
instances  this  has  been  accompanied  by  a  drop  in  wages.  There 
is  proof  beyond  any  contradiction  that  white  women  household 
employes  have  cut  wages  and  are  now  employed  in  places 
formerly  held  by  Negroes."  The  report  points  to  two  immediate 
results  of  the  present  situation:  growing  friction  between  the 
races,  and  increasingly  successful  agitation  by  communists 
among  Negroes  (see  The  Survey,  September  15,  1931,  page 
548). 

Another  Yardstick 

OYRACUSE  becomes  the  second  New  York  community  to 
^  have  accurate  measurements  of  its  unemployment  problem 
with  the  publication  of  the  report  of  a  count  made  in  Novem- 
ber. The  Syracuse  study  parallels  in  form  and  method  the 
Buffalo  unemployment  survey  that  has  been  made  annually 
for  the  past  three  years  (see  The  Survey,  December  15,  1931, 
page  323).  A  summary  of  the  Syracuse  data  reveals  that  of 
the  5281  males  able  and  willing  to  work  and  unable  to  find 
jobs  enumerated  in  the  house-to-ihouse  canvas,  199  per  thousand 
were  unable  to  find  work,  206  per  thousand  were  on 
part  time,  595  per  thousand  were  employed  full  time. 
In  other  words,  about  one  man  out  of  five  was  jobless  and 
another  one  of  the  same  statistical  five  was  on  part  time.  The 
figures  are  better  than  for  Buffalo  where,  in  the  same  week, 
242  per  thousand  were  jobless,  but  they  indicate  an  unemploy- 
ment situation  of  no  mean  proportions.  Of  the  workers  of  both 
sexes  enumerated  in  Syracuse  (7121)  22.1  per  cent  were  un- 
employed for  various  reasons,  of  whom  18.8  per  cent  were 
able  and  willing  to  work  but  unable  to  find  work.  An  addi- 
tional 19  per  cent  were  on  part  time.  The  Syracuse  study  was 
under  the  direction  of  John  Nye  Webb  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  supervised  the  field  work  and  prepared  the  report. 

An  Anodyne  for  the  Idle 

E  enforced  leisure  of  idle  men,  leisure  on  whioh  hope- 
lessness  casts  a  darker  cloud  this  year  than  last,  is  occasion- 
ing a  revamping  of  public  recreation  activities  the  country 
over.  Normal  recreation  facilities  were  overtaxed  last  year 
by  men  seeking  some  way  to  fight  off  the  depression  of  un- 
accustomed idle  hours.  This  year  they  are  swamped.  In  general 
it  has  been  found  better  to  increase  old  facilities  than  to  create 
new  ones.  But  when  old  facilities  can  no  longer  be  stretched 
new  ones  must  be  found  where  with  a  minimum  of  tactful 
supervision  men  out  of  work  can  find  cheerful  amusement  and 
occupation  according  to  their  individual  bent.  Many  com- 
munities have  transformed  halls,  garages  and  barns  into  tempo- 
rary gymnasiums  and  clubrooms,  and  vacant  stores  into  read- 
ing-rooms. A  number  of  small  gathering  places  or  separate 
rooms  is  considered  better  than  a  single  large  one.  The  Play- 


ground and  Recreation  Commission  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  has 
made  over  the  third  floor  of  the  City  Hall,  unused  for  years, 
into  horseshoe  pitching  courts,  lighted  for  night  use.  York, 
Pa.,  re-equipped  an  old  gymnasium  for  an  athletic  program 
and  opened  three  church  basements  for  quiet  games  and  read- 
ing. Most  cities  try  to  supply  facilities  close  to  centers  where 
men  naturally  congregate.  Philadelphia  gives  a  whole  floor 
of  its  shelter  for  homeless  men  to  recreation.  In  Louisville, 
Ky.,  a  recreation  room  with  games,  books  and  magazines  has 
been  opened  just  above  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  In  Cincinnati  a  municipal  playground  adjacent  to 
one  of  the  large  employment  offices  has  been  practically  given 
over  to  the  men.  Athletics  went  on  there  all  fall.  With  cold 
weather  the  shelter  house,  supplied  with  games  and  reading 
matter,  was  opened  to  the  men  with  one  of  their  own  number 
in  charge.  To  check  against  chronic  loafers  men  were  re- 
quired to  show  their  employment  registration  cards. 

Experience  shows,  says  the  National  Recreation  Association, 
that  if  these  centers  are  to  be  successful  their  activities  must 
cover  the  whole  range  of  human  interest.  Reading  ranks  high- 
est in  favor  with  men  who  are  out  of  work.  The  men  come 
to  the  centers  almost  timidly  and  at  first  want  to  be  let  alone. 
But  presently  they  begin  to  join  in  quiet  games  and  to  show 
an  interest  in  handcraft  activities.  Tools  and  materials  for 
handcraft,  especially  woodwork,  are  an  important  item  of 
equipment.  Entertainment  must  usually  start  with  outside 
talent,  but  leadership  invariably  develops  and  the  men  are 
soon  organizing  their  own  programs. 

Libraries  in  Depression 

T  ARGER  circulation  of  public  library  books,  more  requests 
•""•  for  reading  lists  and  other  study  aids,  as  the  result  of 
unemployment,  and  the  simultaneous  demands  by  trustees  for 
"retrenchment"  are  discussed  in  the  current  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  In  some  communities  the  new 
calls  on  the  library,  like  the  increased  burdens  of  the  social 
agencies,  are  being  recognized,  according  to  Julia  Wright 
Merrill  of  ehe  Library  Extension  Board.  Thus  in  Newton, 
Kansas,  the  city  council  has  increased  the  library  appropriation 
to  make  possible  a  broader  program  of  community  service. 
Among  state  library  extension  agencies,  sixteen  report  increased 
appropriations,  while  six  more  held  their  own  though  other 
departments  were  cut.  But  many  libraries,  particularly  in  in- 
dustrial centers,  face  cuts  because  of  decreased  tax  collections. 
Where  retrenchment  is  necessary,  the  writer  urges  that  all 
possible  economy  measures  be  taken  before  resorting  to  shorter 
hours  of  opening  or  to  salary  cuts.  In  some  cities,  notably 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  the  library  system  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  local  made-work  program  to  secure  needed 
clerical  help  and  also  work  on  buildings  and  grounds. 

Iowa  Affirms  Its  Principles 

SOCIAL  workers  and  officials  in  Iowa  have  taken  a  united 
stand  on  a  platform  of  principles  on  unemployment  relief. 
The  platform  was  framed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Unemployment  and  Relief, 
and  was  given  to  the  press  as  a  statement  of  the  joint  policy 
of  the  two  bodies.  The  statement  affirms  the  policy  of  local 
relief  by  local  resources  and  urges  that  funds  be  raised  in  co- 
operation with  local  welfare  agencies  and  administered  through 
those  agencies  by  trained  social  workers.  It  deplores  bread- 
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lines  and  public  commissaries  and  recommends  normal  support 
for  character-building  agencies  and  increased  support  for  health 
agencies  which  it  rates  as  of  equal  importance  in  the  present 
situation  with  relief  agencies.  After  reviewing  the  obligation 
to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  destitute  the  platform  looks 
to  the  future: 

We  ask  for  a  permanent  organization  of  the  best  thinkers  of 
this  country  and  of  the  world  to  stabilize  finance,  to  regularize 
industry,  to  conserve  earnings  both  of  business  and  of  labor  so  as 
to  form  a  future  cushion  against  losses  of  dividends  and  wages, 
to  prevent  illnesses  and  accidents  that  create  unemployability,  to 
encourage  thrift  and  discourage  the  purchase  of  luxuries  to  which 
our  credit  does  not  enable  us  to  acquire  title,  to  ease  the  disloca- 
tion of  suddenly  shifting  styles  both  in  equipment  and  living,  to 
adjust  hours  and  days  of  labor  to  the  changing  facilities  of  mass 
production,  to  make  wise  provision  for  leisure  time,  and  finally 
to  plan  to  end  those  recurrent  international  upheavals  that  breed 
unhealthy  inflations  whose  price  is  still  more  unhealthy  depressions. 

These  Are  Human  Beings 

^  I  "'HE  widening  circle  of  unemployment  distress  is  made 
•*•  evident  by  figures  from  New  York,  Chicago  and  Cleveland 
which  show  the  increasing  numbers  of  those  applying  for 
charitable  aid.  The  records  of  the  New  York  Social  Service 
Exchange  supply  an  index  in  that  city.  In  the  year  ending 
October  I,  1929  Che  Exchange  cleared  the  names  of  188,505 
applicants  for  assistance.  In  1930  the  number  rose  to  343,671 
and  in  1931  to  510,000.  Of  these  330,000  had  previously  been 
unknown  to  any  social  agency.  In  the  month  of  November, 
1931,  129,793  names  were  cleared  of  which  95,420  were  from 
emergency  and  34,373  from  regular  social  agencies.  Up  to 
December  15  the  Exchange  had  cleared  a  total  of  116,787 
applicants  to  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau  and  54,358  to  the 
Mayor's  Official  Committee.  Of  this  vast  army  107,326  were 
unknown  to  agencies  and  were  seeking  help  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  first  week  in  December  the  Chicago  Exchange  cleared 
14,451  applicants,  which  is  3161  more  than  were  cleared  in  the 
entire  month  of  December  1929.  The  load  of  the  Chicago 
relief  agencies,  public,  private  and  emergency,  jumped  from 
75.439  in  September  to  98,923  in  October. 

In  Cleveland  at  the  end  of  November  12,500  families  were 
dependent  on  the  Associated  Charities  and  the  Jewish  Social 
Service  Bureau.  This  was  almost  triple  the  number  on  relief 
in  November  1930.  Since  July  the  number  of  applicants  has 
been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  a  month 
and  will  probably  increase  by  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
a  month  until  February  or  March  when  the  peak  of  the 
winter  is  expected. 

Massachusetts  Looks  Ahead 

"\  T7"HY  and  how  systems  of  free  employment  agencies  should 
'  be  strengthened  and  broadened  is  discussed  in  the  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  Massachusetts  Special  Commission  on 
Stabilization  of  Employment  (80  Federal  St.,  Boston),  which 
holds  that  "a  public  employment  office  system  which  really 
becomes  a  genuine  clearing  and  pooling  service  would  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  against  unemployment  in 
ordinary  times  that  any  state  or  community  could  set  up." 
The  report  on  the  Massachusetts  offices  today,  based  on  a 
survey  directed  by  the  commission,  points  out  that  they  are 
now  administered  'honestly  and  conscientiously,  and  as  efficiently 
as  could  be  expected  under  present  circumstances.  They  are 
not  used,  as  they  might  be,  to  organize  the  labor  market  of 
the  state,  nor  do  they  have  the  full  confidence  of  employers. 
The  commission  recommends  higher  civil-service  standards  for 
the  personnel  and  higher  salary  scales.  It  further  recommends 
systematic  contacts  with  employers;  a  well-developed  publicity 
program;  more  adequate  supervision,  with  frequent  staff  con- 
ferences; new  main  offices  of  the  service  in  five  important 


centers,  from  which  branch  offices  may  be  developed  in  the 
districts  as  they  are  needed.  The  report  further  recommends 
that  state  supervision  of  fee-charging  agencies  be  reorganized 
and  given  teeth  by  requiring  each  agency  to  post  a  surety 
bond  ranging  from  $1000  to  $3000  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  city  or  town  and  the  type  of  business,  the  bond  to  be 
forfeit  in  the  event  of  conviction  of  infraction  of  regulations. 
The  report  also  covers  a  plan  to  help  stabilize  employment 
through  a  five-year  public-works  program  to  be  financed  by 
short-term  notes  callable  after  one  year,  equal  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  total  of  the  five-year  plan.  The  program 
would  be  set-up  and  administered  under  a  new  administrative 
unit,  a  Planning  Board  for  Public  Works  in  Massachusetts. 
Speeded-up  public  construction,  made  possible  by  issuing  the 
short-term  notes,  would  be  resorted  to  only  after  an  un- 
employment emergency  was  declared  by  the  governor  in  con- 
sultation with  the  planning  board. 

The  final  section  of  the  report  analyzes  the  causes  of  un- 
employment in  Massachusetts,  and  indicates  the  three  "avenues 
of  attack"  opened  up  by  the  Commission  in  the  five  months 
since  its  organization:  regularization  of  industry,  better  organ- 
ization of  the  labor  market,  "increasing  the  employability  of 
workers  who,  for  reasons  beyond  their  control,  have  found 
difficulty  in  finding  or  keeping  jobs." 

A  Professional  Study 

X  ~\  7"HAT  social  workers  out  of  their  professional  experience 
^  *  can  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  unemployment  and  of  measures  for  dealing  with  them  will 
be  studied  and  formulated  by  a  special  commission  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers.  The  commission, 
authorized  at  Minneapolis  last  June  and  recently  appointed, 
is  headed  by  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  director  of  research  of  the 
New  York  Welfare  Council.  Associated  with  her  are  Jacob 
Billikopf  of  Philadelphia,  Sophronisba  P.  Breckenridge,  Mollie 
Ray  Carroll  and  Joel  D.  Hunter  of  Chicago,  Richard  K. 
Conant  of  Boston,  and  Harry  L.  Lurie,  Mary  Van  Kleeck, 
Frances  Taussig  and  Walter  West  of  New  York. 


OF  MORE  than  one  thousand  Columbia  University  students 
who  applied  to  Mary  A.  Wegener,  director  of  student 
employment,  during  the  past  month,  only  about  59  were  able 
to  secure  work.  According  to  Miss  Wegener,  there  are  75 
per  cent  fewer  jobs  available  this  year  than  in  1930  and  what 
few  there  are  pay  very  little.  At  the  same  time,  she  points 
out,  "students  this  year  are  in  desperate  straits"  since  the 
depression  has  affected  many  family  incomes.  Because  of  this 
situation,  the  university  is  advancing  money  to  many  needy 
students.  More  than  $120,000  was  advanced  to  eight  hundred 
men  in  the  university  this  semester,  for  tuition  and  dormitory 
expenses.  

TO  HELP  make  up  a  probable  2  million  dollar  deficiency 
in  the  revenues  for  1932,  Cook  County,  Illinois,  officials 
will  receive  only  ten  and  a  half  months'  pay  next  year  for 
twelve  months'  work.  The  three  half-month  payless  periods 
mean  a  salary  cut  of  about  II  per  cent  and  will  save  about  I 
million  dollars.  

ICE  storms  are  an  ill-wind  for  the  unemployed  of  Hartford, 
Conn.    A  local  firm  gives  sand  free  of  charge  to  the  men 
who  peddle  it  to  householders  to  sprinkle  on  slippery  steps  and 
walks.    Twenty-one  men  by  this  means  earned  last  winter  an 
average  of  $33  each.  

REPORTS  of  wage  cuts  continue.    Just  before  Christmas, 
the  employes  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
twelve  thousand  in  number,  agreed  to  a  7  per  cent  reduction 
for   1932,   "accepting  the  principle   that  the  purchasing  power 
of   the  dollar  has  gone  up." 
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Dilemmas  —  or  What  Would  You  Do? 

By  PHILIP  L.  KETCHUM 
Director    Welfare   Federation   and    Community    Chest,    Omaha,    Neb. 


'I  see,"  observed  Lady  Beeswax,  "that  various  estimable 
and  distinguished  personages  have  supplied  you  with  the 
answers." 

"Not  the  answers,  but  their  answers.  If  any  problem  had  the 
same  answers  for  everyone,  how  could  it  be  called  a  dilemma? 
You  will  observe  that  even  these  keen  authorities  do  not  in- 
variably agree  with  each  other.  And  the  reader's  answers  may 
or  may  not  coincide  with  theirs."  The  Book  of  Dilemmas 
(Simon  and  Schuster). 

Dilemma  Number  1 

OU  are  the  executive  of  a  Family  Society.  One  day  a 
group  of  prominent  citizens  comes  to  your  office  to  learn 
something  of  your  work.  You  feel  yourself  effective  in  pre- 
senting your  problems.  By  means  of  statistics,  charts  and  case 
stories,  you  show  the  value  of  case  work,  and  you  graphically 
indicate  the  complete  inadequacy  of  your  budget.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  your  presentation,  one  prominent  citizen  says:  "It 
seems  to  me  that  you  certainly  need  more  money.  Why  is 
it  that  so  much  of  the  money  raised  in  this  town  is  given  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.?  Couldn't  their  work  be 
curtailed  to  a  large  extent  and  some  of  their  money  used  to 
meet  the  present  emergency?  Our  first  duty  is  to  feed  those 
who  are  hungry." 

There  are  several  answers  which  you  may  make.  You  may 
completely  ignore  the  question  and  talk  busily  about  something 
else.  You  may  smile  wanly  and  say  that  we  all  certainly  face 
very  difficult  problems.  You  may  suggest  that  the  questioner 
call  at  the  Boy  Scouts'  office  or  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  examine 
the  work  of  those  organizations,  knowing  full  well  that  he  will 
not  do  so.  Or  you  may  comment  pleasantly  on  the  other  type 
of  work  with  the  inhibiting  thought  that  perhaps  you  are 
letting  a  fat  contribution  slip  away. 

Or  what  would  you  do? 

Solution 

OU,  I  mean  I,  might  point  out  with  appropriate  charts, 
statistics  and  case  stories  that  the  clients  of  today  are 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  tomorrow  and  vice  versa,  especially  vice 
versa,  and  that  if  all  existing  agencies  are  not  maintained  on 
a  peace-time,  business-as-usual  basis,  there's  likely  to  be  a 
revolution.  Be  careful  to  conceal  the  fact  that  there's  going 
to  be  a  revolution  anyway.  DOROTHY  C.  KAHN 

Jewish    Welfare   Society,   Philadelphia. 

O  what  I've  already  done  many  times,  for  this  is  no  new 
question   to  us.     I  point  out  that  while   it  seems  on  the 
face  of  it  that  we  should  spend   everything  on   food   and   fuel 


that  this  is  not  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  in  distress. 
The  man's  wage  has  been  taken  away.  His  family  has  no 
means  for  the  activities  and  recreations  that  keep  them  balanced 
and  normal.  The  Boy  Scouts,  the  Y.M.  and  the  like  help 
to  hold  these  disturbed  lives  in  balance.  Do  you  not  think 
that  a  community  that  has  taken  a  man's  wage  away  from  him 
has  some  responsibility  toward  him  besides  food  and  fuel? 
Family  Welfare  Agency,  Memphis,  Tenn.  LESIA  LARSO^ 

Dilemma  Number  2 

YOU  are  the  executive  of  a  Character-building  Agency. 
One  day  a  group  of  influential  and  prominent  citizens 
calls  at  your  office  to  hear  about  the  work  of  your  organization. 
By  means  of  statistics,  charts  and  stories,  you  present  your 
work.  At  the  conclusion  of  your  presentation  you  feel  that 
you  have  convinced  every  person  present  that  certainly  during 
a  time  like  this  there  is  more  need  than  ever  for  the  serv- 
ices of  your  organization.  Each  individual  present  indicates  his 
conviction  that  there  must  be  more  preventative  and  character- 
building  work,  and  each  one  is  quite  certain  that  your  budget 
is  inadequate.  At  this  point  a  member  of  the  visiting  com- 
mittee says:  "Certainly  there  appears  to  be  a  terrible  overem- 
phasis on  relief.  Should  not  more  money  be  turned  from  relief 
into  character-building  work?  Are  we  not  making  a  terrible 
mistake  in  failing  to  build  for  the  future?  Is  it  not  more 
hopeful  to  try  to  prevent  future  problems  through  character- 
building  than  to  deal  with  families  after  they  are  hopelessly 
wrecked?" 

There  are  several  possible  answers  which  you  may  make. 
You  may  ignore  the  question  completely  and  change  the  sub- 
ject. You  may  smile  sadly  and  agree  that  unless  more  money 
can  be  devoted  toward  purposes  such  as  character-building  we 
will  undoubtedly  have  greater  problems  to  meet  in  the  future. 
You  may  suggest  that  the  individual  asking  the  question  call 
on  the  relief  agencies  and  listen  to  their  stories,  knowing 
full  well  that  he  will  not  do  so.  You  may  comment  pleasantly 
on  the  work  of  the  relief  agencies  with  the  inhibiting  thought 
that  perhaps  you  are  letting  a  fat  contribution  slip  away. 

Or  what  would  you  do? 

Solution 

I'D  think  fast  and  answer  quickly  that  there  is  no  need  to 
curtail  either  form  of  work.  In  times  like  this  we  ask 
only  normal  support  for  preventive  and  constructive  work. 
Relief  contributions  must  be  increased — we  won't  argue  about 
that.  And  when  times  are  normal,  Mr.  Citizen,  and  relief 
needs  are  not  so  pressing,  we  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you 
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I'D  leap  at  the  last  horn,  commenting  pleasantly,  aye,  gen- 
erously, on  the  work  of  the  relief  agencies  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  a  contribution  might  be  slipping  but  also  with  the 
very  definite  conviction  that  true  sportsmanship  toward  the 
other  fellow's  problem  will  probably  work  like  the  celebrated 
bread  upon  the  equally  celebrated  waters.  How  really  could 
a  character-built  person  do  otherwise?  FRANK  N.  ROBERTSON 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

POINT  out  briskly  that  relief  and  character-building  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.  Does  meeting  present  emergencies 
preclude  thinking  for  the  future?  If  relief  presents  a  real 
emergency  it  certainly  must  be  met,  but  if  Peter  is  hungry  and 
we  have  almost  unlimited  food  why  rob  Paul  to  feed  him? 
Relief  or  character?  Sure,  both!  R.  K.  ATKINSON 

Boys'  Club  Federation. 

Dilemma  Number  3 

YOU  are  the  executive  of  a  Child-Placing  Agency.  One 
day  a  group  of  prominent  and  influential  business  men 
call  to  hear  you  explain  the  work  of  your  organization.  By 
means  of  charts,  statistics  and  case  stories,  you  demonstrate 
the  usefulness  of  your  service.  You  convince  them  that  every 
child  is  entitled  to  the  training  that  can  only  be  received  in  a 
home  under  the  direction  of  a  father  and  mother.  You  pre- 
sent instance  after  instance  showing  successful  placements  and 
successful  adjustments.  You  sense  that  your  presentation  has 
carried  conviction  to  your  listeners.  At  this  point  one  of  the 
visitors  says:  "'I  think  that  is  wonderful,  but  shouldn't  the 
Redeeming  Love  Orphange  close  its  doors  and  arrange  to  place 
out  the  children  it  is  caring  for?  Why  is  it  that  we  give  money 
to  the  Community  Chest  to  support  an  orphanage  when  the 
Community  Chest  also  finances  your  organization,  which  is 
doing  this  splendid  work  of  placing  children  in  homes."' 

There  are  several  possible  answers  which  you  may  make. 
You  may  ignore  the  question  and  change  the  subject.  You 
may  smile  sweetly  and  talk  about  the  future  development  of 
social  work.  You  may  suggest  that  the  visitor  call  at  the  Re- 
deeming Love  Orphange  and  examine  its  work,  knowing  full 
well  that  he  will  not  do  so.  Or  you  may  rather  feebly  attempt 
to  explain,  considering  your  earlier  enthusiasm  over  placing 
out,  that  in  some  instances  orphanages  may  be  necessary  and 
that  doubtless  the  Redeeming  Love  Orphanage  falls  in  that 
class — all  of  this  with  the  inhibiting  thought  that  perhaps  you 
are  letting  a  fat  contribution  slip  away. 

Or  what  would  you  do? 

Solution 

'A/TY  dear  Mrs.  Visitor,"  I  would  say,  "one  cannot  close 
•L  »  A  doors  until  others  are  opened.  If  you  can  convince  every 
man  and  woman  in  this  town  that  home  care  is  best  for  every 
child  the  wind  will  Wow  the  orphanage  door  shut.  But  an 
orphanage,  like  a  lot  of  other  things  in  this  world,  may  be  val- 
uable if  it  functions  with  a  purpose.  LAURA  L.  TAFT 
Iowa  Children's  Home  Society,  Des  Moines. 

TT'S  no  wonder  that  child-placing  executive  has  dilemmas. 
*•  He  (I  know  it's  a  he)  simply  doesn't  know  his  job.  He 
by  his  attitude,  dooms  all  children's  institutions,  while  every- 
body knows  that  many  of  them  are  honestly  trying  to  adapt 
their  programs  to  meet  modern  trends  in  child  care.  Psychi- 
atrists, at  least  the  St.  Louis  species,  have  actually  recommended 
short  periods  of  institutional  care  for  certain  children.  When 
people  ask  such  questions  we  tell  them  that  instead  of  making 


arbitrary  judgments  about  closing  institutions  more  is  gained 
by  showing  institution  board  members  how  their  resources 
may  be  used  to  provide  several  types  of  care  instead  of  one. 

MYRTLE  LOUISE  EVANS 
Methodist   Orphans'  Home  Association,  St.  Louis. 

T  WOULDN'T  have  let  the  dilemma  arise.  A  fair-minded 
-••  child-placing  executive  would  have  indicated  in  his  original 
presentation  that  both  foster  family  and  institutional  care  have 
their  place  in  a  modern  program.  ARTHUR  DUNHAM 

Child  Welfare  Division,  Public  Charities  Association,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dilemma  Number  4 

YOU  arc  a  worker  employed  by  Social  Agency  A.  Dear 
to  your  heart  is  a  project  which  the  agency  cannot  carry 
out  for  lack  of  funds.  One  day  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  project  to  a  group  of  prominent  and  influential 
citizens.  You  put  all  your  enthusiasm  into  it  and  it  is  evident 
that  you  have  carried  conviction  and  gained  understanding. 
The  group  begins  to  discuss  ways  and  means.  Then  one  of 
its  members  turns  to  you  and  says:  "What  does  Agency  B  do 
with  all  its  money?  Surely  what  it  is  doing  is  not  as  important 
or  necessary  as  this  project.  Why  shouldn't  we  tell  our  friends 
to  withdraw  their  support  from  Agency  B  and  give  it  to 
Agency  A?" 

There  are  several  possible  answers  which  you  may  make. 
You  may  ignore  the  question  and  change  the  subject.  You  may 
smile  deprecatingly  and  say  that  you  certainly  wish  that  you 
had  the  money  for  this  project.  You  may  suggest  that  the 
questioner  visit  Agency  B  and  learn  what  it  does,  knowing 
full  well  that  he  will  not  do  so.  Or  you  may  attempt  an 
explanation  of  Agency  B  with  the  inhibiting  thought  that  you 
are  letting  support  for  your  project  slip  away. 

Or  what  would  you  do? 

Solution 

T'D  answer,  "The  people  in  Agency  B  think  their  work  is  as 
•*•  important  as  ours — and  maybe  it  is.  For  my  part  I  think 
we  should  get  new  money  for  this  new  project,  not  divert 
money  from  going  work."  FRANK  KIERNAN 

Massachusetts   Tuberculosis  League,  Boston. 

AS  a  trained  social  worker  I  should  be  able  to  carry  con- 
viction and  gain  understanding  for  my  project  and  at  the 
same  time  discuss  other  projects  impartially.  As  I  see  it  the 
danger  lies  in  letting  community-mindedness  and  the  desire  to 
play  fair  cramp  enthusiasm  and  sidetrack  a  good  project. 
Family  Welfare  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  JOHN  P.  SANDERSON 

DEAR  D.  Lemma 
How  you  gloat, 
Now  that  you  have 

Got  my  goat. 
Impaled   I   am 

On  one  horn 
Or  between  them 

I  am  torn. 
If  where  I  be 

There's  no  Chest 
I  would  cut  throat 

At  my  best. 
If   there  be  one 

I  would  say, 
"A  committee, 

Day  by  day. 
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Studies  budgets, 

Items  scan 
To    distribute 

Best  it  can." 
Now,  D.  Lemma 

Where's  your  goat? 
Chest   and   Council 

Get  my  vote. 

PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 
Social  Hygiene  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Headliners 

By  AGNES  E.  MORROW 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  Organization  for  Social  Service 

A  THOUSAND  people  on  a  hot  rainy  afternoon  in  early 
September  crowded  into  the  biggest  barn  of  the  New 
Jersey  countryside  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Organization  for  Social  Service.  "This,"  said  one  of 
the  guests,  "is  unusual.  How  do  you  get  so  many  people  out 
to  a  meeting  of  this  kind?" 

The  offhand  answer,  of  course,  is  that  good  attendance 
is  the  result  of  headline  speakers  who  have  something  to  say. 
And,  to  reverse  the  shield,  headline  speakers  come  because  we 
are  able  to  gather  a  large  and  genuinely  interested  audience. 

This  year  we  had  two  speakers,  a  popular  layman  and  a  pro- 
fessional authority.  Certainly  many  people  in  our  county — 
considered  more  or  less  a  Republican  stronghold — came  because 
of  their  interest  in  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  looked  upon 
by  many  as  the  Democratic  white  hope  for  the  next  First  Lady 
of  the  Land.  Equally  those  who  had  a  professional  or  a  serious 
amateur  interest  in  social  legislation  came  to  hear  what  Com- 
missioner Herbert  C.  Parsons  of  Massachusetts  had  to  siy 
about  probation. 

I  cannot  presume  to  say  of  course  why  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Parsons  agreed  to  speak  but  I  assume  that,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  visiting  one  of  the  few  eastern  counties  where 
the  public-health  and  social-service  program  is  conducted  on  a 
highly  organized  basis  and  that  Commissioner  Parsons  was 
influenced  by  New  Jersey's  progressive  probation  program. 

But  the  fundamental  factor  in  the  success  of  our  annual 
meetings  is  the  genuine  proprietary  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
residents  of  the  county  toward  the  Organization.  Every  year 
just  after  the  first  newspaper  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  an 
old  man  from  a  nearby  borough  comes  to  the  office  to  pay  his 
annual  dues.  We  never  send  him  a  regular  renewal  notice  for 
we  know  he'd  consider  it  an  insult  to  his  eighty-four-year-old 
memory.  He  always  reminds  me  that  he  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Organization  in  1912  and  that  he  has  never  missed  an 
annual  meeting.  He  always  wants  to  know  whether  if  he  comes 
by  bus  as  far  as  our  office,  one  of  us  will  give  him  a  lift  to  the 
estate  of  our  president  where  the  meeting  is  held.  He  always 
reminisces  with  me  about  past  meetings.  A  well  informed,  well 
read,  simple  country  farmer,  he  knows  quite  well  why  he  liked 
George  E.  Vincent's  talk  two  years  ago  better  than  the  one 
E.  C.  Lindeman  gave  a  year  or  so  before  that.  He  recognizes 
the  appeal  that  Father  Duffy  of  New  York  had  for  the  crowds 
who  gathered  to  hear  him  last  year.  He  and  many  others 
enjoyed  and  commented  most  intelligently  to  us  on  the  addresses 
made  in  the  not-too-distant  past  by  Governor  Moore  and 
Governor  Larson  of  New  Jersey,  by  Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  and  various  county  and  state  officials. 

In  making  plans  for  the  annual  meeting  Mrs.  Lewis  S. 
Thompson,  the  president,  chooses  a  topic  related  to  public 
health  or  social  welfare  on  which  our  directors  and  professional 
staff,  with  their  close  contact  with  county  and  state  official 
agencies,  desire  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  county  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  For  several  years  in  succession  the  meetings  were 


planned  around  the  need  for  the  welfare  house  for  our  old 
people.  Step  by  step  the  meetings  served  to  arouse  public  in- 
terest, to  report  facts,  to  unite  the  voices  of  individuals  and  of 
organized  groups  so  that  the  County  Board  of  Freeholders 
was  publicly  supported  in  the  erection  of  Briar  Hill,  the  first 
welfare  house  in  the  state  under  the  new  state  poor  law. 

After  the  choosing  of  the  topic  comes  the  selection  of  the 
speakers.  They  must  be  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  and 
their  names  must  be  well  and  favorably  known  to  our  gen- 
eral public,  interested  but  not  too  informed  on  modern  social 
welfare. 

Fortunately,  because  of  the  personal  and  official  affiliations 
of  the  board  and  staff,  lay  speakers  who  meet  the  requirements 
are  not  too  difficult  to  secure.  The  date,  always  in  the  month 
of  September,  is  fixed  with  an  eye  to  convenience,  weather 
probabilities  and  freedom  from  other  large  meetings.  Pub- 
licity begins  a  month  or  three  weeks  in  advance.  No  formal 
invitations  are  issued — this  is  a  rule  which  avoids  many  hurt 
feelings — but  general  announcements  are  broadcast  through 
newspapers,  church  meetings  and  bulletins,  by  enclosures  in  all 
mail  from  Organization  headquarters.  This  year,  because  of 
local  membership  drives,  at  least  five  or  six  thousand  such  en- 
closures went  out. 

Our  Organization  has  some  13,500  contributors  in  a  county 
of  150,000  population.  Many  of  these  contributors  especially 
in  the  very  rural  districts  have  a  strong  personal  sense  of  par- 
ticipation in  our  health  and  welfare  work.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Thompson's  beautiful  estate  and  the  distinguished  speakers  we 
offer  are  the  bait  that  brings  them  to  the  annual  meeting,  but 
once  there  they  follow  attentively  the  reports  of  the  work,  they 
applaud  the  statement  that  our  nursing  staff  is  four  times  as 
large  as  it  was  four  years  ago,  they  collect  the  literature  that  we 
offer,  they  crowd  around  the  staff  and  officers  to  ask  questions, 
and  almost  visibly  pat  themselves  on  the  back  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  community.  And  our  membership  flourishes. 

Better  Times  on  Hard  Times 

THESE   are  parlous  times   for  money-raisers,   times   which 
call  for  hard  work  and  ingenuity  and  put  to  the  test  the 
soundness  of  their  cause  and  of  their  whole  program  of  inter- 
pretation.    In  its  first  magazine  issue  under  the  wing  of  the 
Welfare    Council,    Better   Times,    organ    of    New   York    City 
social  work,  has  collected  the  answers  of  some  eighteen  money- 
raisers   to   the   pertinent  question,   What   Has   the   Depression 
Taught  Me  about  Money-Raising?    About  the  only  point  on 
which   all  agree  is  that  money-raising  in   these   times  is  hard 
work  and  that  the  agency  which  cannot  withstand  close  scrutiny 
of  its  purpose  and  methods  cannot  expect  to  survive.    There 
is   considerable    divergence   of   opinion   on   the   methods    which 
may  be  counted  on  to  bring  home  the  bacon.    John  Price  Jones, 
who   has   the   successful   eighteen-million-dollar   unemployment 
relief  campaign  hanging  from  his  belt,  believes  that  emotion- 
alism must  be  rationalized  by  facts.    "I  feel  that  the  facts  of 
unemployment  have  raised  more  money  than  all  the  sob  stuff 
ever  written."    On  the  contrary  Stella  Akulin  Koenig  of  the 
Henry    Street   Visiting    Nurse    Service    says:    "I    have    found 
during  the  year  that  the  letters  that  seemed  to  bring  in  the  most 
money  were  not  those  that  gave  statistics  or  cold  hard  facts 
but  were  the  ones   that  verged  on  sob-sister  stuff."    Georg 
Oliver  Tamblyn  of  the  firm  of  Tamblyn  and  Brown,  money 
getters   in  a  big  way,   says  that  this  is  no   time  to  try  for 
large  number  of  small  contributions:   "The  need   today  is   t 
put  new  emphasis  upon  reaching  a  comparatively  small  numbe 
of  the   right   people    for   substantial    gifts."     Victor    Mannin 
of  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America  shares  this  view 
on  the  whole,  but  Clara  S.  Capp  of  Greenwich  House  says 
"I   am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  is  healthier  for  th 
average  project  to  have  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  smal 
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contributors  than  of  a  small  group  of  large  givers." 

G.  S.  Bilheimer  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  says  that  his  big  lesson  is 
the  need  for  building  up  endowment  to  stabilize  income  in  lean 
years.  Clare  M.  Tousley  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
has  learned  all  over  again  that  an  active,  understanding  board 
and  volunteer  corps  is  an  agency's  best  backlog  against  hard 
times.  It  is  not  the  moment,  she  thinks,  to  try  to  get  new  con- 
tributors. Better  to  concentrate  on  efforts  to  hold  old  friends 
and  induce  them  to  increase  their  gifts. 

Many  of  the  money-raisers  comment  on  increased  com- 
petition in  mail  appeals — New  York  has  no  community  chest 
and  it's  every  fellow  for  himself  in  money-getting.  To  meet 
competition  for  attention  Homer  Wickenden  of  the  United 
Hospital  Fund  has  made  renewed  efforts  to  personalize  appeal 
letters  and  to  improve  the  appearance  of  his  printed  matter. 
Says  Marjorie  Dent  Candee  of  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute: 
"I  have  learned  that  the  personal  appeal,  hand-typed,  hand- 
signed,  on  good  stationery,  is  no  longer  a  luxury  but  a  neces- 
sity." 

Working  It  Out  in  Canton 

THE  Family  Service  Society  of  Canton,  Ohio,  was  over- 
whelmed with  clients  sent  to  it  by  change  of  city  relief 
policy  last  September,  and  at  the  same  time  character-building 
organizations  were  threatened  with  serious  budget  cuts  because 
of  popular  questioning  as  to  why  character  should  be  built 
when  stomachs  might  be  empty.  J.  L.  Tuttle,  director  of  the 
Canton  Welfare  Federation,  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  mobiliz- 
ing fifteen  workers  from  the  character-building  agencies  who 
gave  the  equivalent  of  ten  days  a  week  full  time  to  the  Family 
Service  Society,  under  the  secretaryship  of  Blanche  D.  Beattie. 
The  character-building  agencies  continued  the  salaries  of  their 
'converted"  workers.  The  Family  Service  Sociey  employed, 
lurther,  a  case  supervisor  and  some  additional  case  workers. 
Thus,  the  seekers  for  relief  were  given  prompt  attention;  the 
staff  of  the  Family  Service  Society  was  given  a  reduced  load 
with  the  help  of  people  who  at  least  knew  what  social  work 
was  about;  and  the  persons  who  objected  to  the  character- 
wilding  societies  were  told  that  without  them  the  service  of 
relief  which  was  being  given  could  not  be  supplied;  besides 
which,  it  may  be  suspected,  some  of  the  character-building 
workers  learned  some  things  about  the  poor  which  they  had 
never  suspected.  They  will  nev.  •  be  the  same  again! 

Psyching  the  Office  Manager 

"\7~OU  might  try  the  following  principles  of  administration 
•*  and  questions  for  self-examination  on  your  office  manager 
or  chief  clerk  or  upon  yourself.  They  might  fit  almost  any 
executive  by  slight  modification  based  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  particular  job.  In  medical  terms  they  should  be  taken 
one  dose  a  month  for  months  ad  libitum: 

Instructions:  Read  the  statement  of  principles  which  precedes 
each  question.  If  you  agree  that  they  are  applicable  to  your  own 
workr  answer  for  yourself  the  questions  which  follow  each  state- 
ment, putting  after  each  statement  what  you  think  is  your  own 
Jercentage  of  efficiency  in  terms  of  100  per  cent.  For  example 
you  may  think  that  you  are  10  per  cent  efficient  in  one  respect 
and  90  per  cent  in  another.  Write  down  frankly  what  you  think 
is  your  per  cent  on  each  question.  At  the  end  of  the  series  of 
questions  add  the  total  number  of  percentage  points  and  divide 
by  the  number  of  questions  (20).  That  will  give  you  your  effi- 
ciency in  relation  to  the  job.  Do  this  each  month  and  see  how 
much  you  can  improve  from  month  to  month. 

1.  Freedom  from  detail:  Do  I  free  myself  of  detail  work  turning 
as  much  work  as  necessary  over  to  others,  so  that  I  have  freedom 
For  planning,   scheduling  and  supervising  the  work  of  my  staff? 

2.  Analysis:  Do  I  analyze  the  problems  which  have  to  be  solved 
nto  their  factors  and  thus  arrive  at  the  real  reasons  for  difficulties 

•wand  hence  at  the  best  ways  of  solving  them?. 

3.  Proportion:  Do  I  see  my  job  as  a  whole,  and  the  relationship 
each  part  to  every  other  part,  neither  over-emphasizing  petty 

-details  nor  losing  sight  of  the  main  tasks  to  be  done?. 


4.  Planning:  Have  I  planned  my  work  and  that  of  my  employe! 
so  that  I  knew  what  was  to  come  and  how  it  should  be  handled, 
so  that  jobs  would  be  undertaken  in  the  proper  order   and  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  to   be  completed  on   time? 

5.  Standard  practice:  To  what  extent  have  I  developed  for  my- 
self and   for  those   under*  me   routines  which  will   accomplish  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way? 

6.  Mastery  of  detail:  Have  I  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  of 
the  details  of  the  work  for  which  I  am  responsible? 

7.  Supervision:  Do  I  see  that  all  details  of  all  jobs  are  properly 
carried  out  by  those  over  whom   I  have  supervision? 

8.  Leadership:  Do  I  always  remember  that  employes  should  be 
led    and   not   driven   and   maintain  in   supervision  the   attitude  of 
teacher  rather  than  of  superior  officer? 

9.  Personal  system:  Have  I  kept  my  own   desk  in  good  order 
and  kept  a  record  of  tasks  assigned  to  me  in  such  shape  that  I 
have    omitted    nothing,    neglected    nothing   and    been    an    example 
of  orderliness   for   others? 

10.  Accuracy:  Have  I  seen  that  unnecessary  errors  are  not  made 
by  workers  under  my  supervision;   and  if  errors  have  been  made 
have   I   undertaken   positive  methods  of  preventing  them  for  the 
future? 

11.  Persistence:   To  what   extent  have   I   followed   through   on 
all   jobs   assigned   to   me   until  they   were   satisfactorily   completed 
and  kept  after  all  problems  which  have  developed  until  they  were 
solved? 

12.  Promptness:  To  what  extent  have  I  been  on  time  myself, 
seen  that  those  under  me  were  on  time;   and  carried  through  all 
office  operations  entrusted  to  me  on  schedule  time? 

13.  Morale:   To   what    extent   have    I    developed    good    spirit, 
loyalty  and  willing  cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  whose  work 
I  direct?    Have  I   asked  my  staff  to  do  anything  which  I  would 
not  do  myself   if  necessary? 

14.  Impartiality:  Have  I  refrained  from  having  any  favorites, 
treating  each  worker  with  equal  justice? 

15.  Alertness:  To  what  extent  have  I  been  open  to  suggestions 
for  improved  methods,   and  looked  for  these  suggestions  through 
conference   with   others,   through    reading,   through   visiting   other 
well-conducted  offices  and  in  other  ways? 

16.  Frankness:  To   what   extent  have   I   been   frank   and   open 
with  my  superior  officers,  discussing  with  them  the  problems  which 
have   required   attention   and   apprising  them  of  difficulties  which 
have    arisen,    and   been    equally   frank    with   my   fellow-workers? 


17.  Cooperativeness :  Have  I  complied  cheerfully  and  willingly 
with  the  requests  of  executives? 

18.  Even  temper:  Have  I   accepted  suggestions  cheerfully   and 
not  become  angry  at  criticism  or  objections  of  others  or  at  mistakes 
of  those  whom  I  supervise? 

19.  Imagination:  Do  I  think  chiefly  IB  terms  of  myself  and  the 
work  I  have  to  do  or  do  I  think  in  terms  of  the  effect  of  that  work 
upon    the    contributors    and    member    agencies   of    the   chest,    per- 
forming my  work  so  that  it  will  have  the  best  possible  effect  upon 
them  and  hence  upon  the  strength  of  the  chest? 

20.  Vigor:  Have  I  gone  at  mv  work  with  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
inspiring  my  employes  to  a  similar  attitude? 

Divide  by  number  of  questions — 20;  present  percentage  of  effi- 
ciency on  my  job 

Date  of  this  examination Next  examination  due 

Am  I  adequate  for  my  job  as  I  now  am? If  not,  what 

can  I  do  to  make  myself  adequate  for  this  job? If  I  am 

adequate  for  my  present  job,  how  can  I  make  myself  adequate 

for  a  still  better  job? What  is  that  better  job? 

How  can  I  get  it? 

Getting  Board  Members  to  Work 

'"pHE  Welfare  Fund  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  found  out 
•*•  how  to  get  board  members  of  member  agencies  to  work 
in  the  campaign,  reports  its  canny  English-born  secretary, 
Douglas  Croydon.  When  the  recommendations  of  the  budget 
committee  were  to  be  made,  the  officers  and  board  members 
of  all  member  agencies  of  the  Fund  were  invited  to  attend. 
Curious  as  to  the  fates  of  their  agencies'  pet  budgetary  pro- 
jects, the  invitees  attended  in  pleasingly  large  numbers.  Then, 
the  budgets  having  been  announced  and  approved,  President 
Marcus  Farley  suggested  that  it  would  be  very  nice  if  those 
who  had  sponsored  the  budgets  should  agree  to  go  out  and  raise 
the  money  for  them.  Cards  for  service  in  the  campaign  were 
passed  out  and  signed,  then  and  there.  The  response  was 
almost  100  per  cent,  says  Croydon. 
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As  to  Editors  on  Their  Knees 

THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  ADULTS  WITH  DOUBTS  ABOUT 
CHILDREN,  by  Logan  Clendening,  M.D.  Knopf.  317  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  a  good  book.  It  should  be  read  by  all  adults  who 
have  anything  the  matter  with  them — by  all  adults.  Read 
it  with  two  fingers  crossed.  Read  current  health  literature 
with  four  fingers  crossed.  Read  health  advertising  and  listen 
to  the  radio — if  you  simply  must  do  either — with  all  fingers 
crossed,  all  toes  crossed,  legs  crossed.  There  is  no  field  that 
needs  debunking  so  much  as  the  Health  and  Uplift  field.  This 
book  is  a  good  debunker,  containing  a  modicum  of  bunk — 
which  means  that  the  author's  bunk  and  the  reviewer's  bunk 
do  not  exactly  coincide. 

With  Dr.  Glendening's  main  ideas  to  the  effect  that  health 
is  inherently  an  automatic  process;  that  there  is  little  we  can  do 
about  it;  that  each  one  is  more  or  less  healthy  in  his  own  way, 
is  more  or  less  a  law  unto  himself;  that  the  habits  of  the  race 
have  biological  implications,  are  not  easily  uprooted  and  ought 
not  lightly  to  be  attacked ;  that  proposed  reforms — annual 
health  audits,  for  example — while  bolstered  by  good  arguments, 
may  have  unexpected  disastrous  results — with  these  ideas,  the 
reviewer  is  in  cordial  agreement. 

With  the  Birth  Control  chapter  he  partly  agrees,  partly  dis- 
sents. He  agrees  that  birth  control  is  not  the  universal  panacea 
some  think  it  to  be.  He  does  not  agree  that  everybody  knows 
all  that  is  to  be  known.  Not  every  one  was  fortunate  in  having 
the  back-alley  training  of  Dr.  Glendening  and  the  reviewer. 
He  agrees  that  there  is  no  medical  conspiracy  regarding  this 
subject.  He  agrees  that  there  is  no  proper  teaching  of  it  in 
medical  schools.  He  does  not  agree  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  such  teaching. 

The  reviewer  further  does  not  endorse  "the  thought  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Survey  Graphic  on  their  knees  in  the  dawn 
praying  for  birth-control."  He  acknowledges  he  does  not  know 
these  editors,  although  he  is  preparing  this  review  for  them. 
He  thinks  himself  safe,  however,  in  asserting  that  no  New  York 
editors  pray  before  ten  in  the  morning.  Most  likely  they  pray 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  their  dirty  work  is  done. 

E.  P.  LYON.  M.D. 
School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Minnesota 

Prison  and  Parole 

PRISONS  OF  TOMORROW,  edited  by  Edwin  H.  Sutherland  and 
Thorsten  Sellin.  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
262  pp.  Price  $2.50  (.cloth),  $2  (paper)  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PREDICTION  METHODS  AND  PAROLE,  by  George  V.  Void.  Sociolog- 
ical Press.  138  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

/COMPETENT  administrators  and  students  write  sanely 
\^i  about  a  variety  of  lively  topics  in  relation  to  prisons  in 
the  first  of  these  two  small  volumes.  Let  penologists  give 
architects  specifications  in  terms  of  what  they  want  their 
buildings  to  do  and  accomplish — and  then  see  what  a  prison 
will  be  like,  says  the  author  of  the  article  on  prison  architec- 
ture; he  promises  surprise.  Professor  Sutherland  discusses  the 
prison  as  a  criminological  laboratory.  A  rather  unusual  con- 


tribution is  that  on  The  Attitudes  of  Prisoners  as  a  Factor  in 
Rehabilitation;  we  students  of  crime  shout  lustily  for  individ- 
ualization  of  treatment,  and  one  prisoner  looks  at  another 
and  says,  "That  guy  committed  robbery  in  the  first  degree ;  the 
parole  board  lets  him  out  after  three  years.  I  committed  rob- 
bery in  the  first  degree  and  I'm  doin'  my  fifth  year.  Do  you 
call  that  justice?"  What  he  doesn't  know  is  that  social  treat- 
ment, like  the  physician's  prescription,  knows  no  justice.  Parole, 
in  time,  will  be  social  case  work,  says  Dr.  Clair  Wilcox. 
Austin  MacCormick  describes  what  education  in  prisons  might 
be.  Many  other  aspects  of  prisons  are  discussed  and  there  are 
interpretations  of  penal  progress  in  England,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Scandinavia,  Italy  and  Mexico. 

The  second  volume  is  in  many  respects  the  most  thorough 
effort  yet  made  to  demonstrate  that  outcome  on  parole  can  be 
predicted.  Earlier  efforts  were  the  Burgess  study  in  Illinois 
and  the  Glueck  study  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Void  for  his 
purpose  has  used  the  records  of  1192  men  paroled  from  Min- 
nesota institutions.  In  the  main  his  conclusions  agree  with 
earlier  studies,  that  prediction  concerning  parole  outcome  can 
be  reduced  to  something  of  the  precision  of  insurance-company 
calculations — and  that  the  scores  of  parole  boards  can  be 
greatly  raised  if  they  will  discard  common  sense  and  embrace 
scientific  analysis  in  its  place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating new  fields  of  study  in  penology — and  some  day  some 
parole  board  is  going  to  put  it  into  operation. 
Director  of  Parole,  WlNTHROp  D.  LANE 

State  of  New  Jersey 

Men  of  Many  Minds 

THE  JUNGLE  OF  THE  MIND,  by  Edgar  Jamet  Swift.  Scribners. 
335  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  Its  Concepts  and  Theories,  by  H.  P.  Hol- 
lingworth.  Ronald  Press.  572  pp.  Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PSYCHOLOGY:  SCIENCE  OR  SUPERSTITION?  by  Grace  Adams. 
Covici-Friede.  292  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

CONTEMPORARY  SCHOOLS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Robert  S.  Wood- 
worth,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.  Ronald  Pressi  219  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

ON  the  principle  that  a  man  should  never  accept  a  complex 
explanation  until  all  of  the  simple  ones  have  been  tested 
and  found  inadequate,  Professor  Swift  applies  his  intellectual 
rapier  to  pierce  many  of  our  intellectual  bubbles.  In  a  light 
and  genial  manner  he  applies  the  psychologist's  scientific  criteria 
to  many  of  the  cults  of  our  day  from  astrology  to  zoology. 
He  holds  up  to  scrutiny  such  popular  ideas  as  mental  healing, 
psychoanalysis,  behaviorism  and  with  malice  toward  none  he 
differentiates  fact  from  assumption,  truth  from  fallacy. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  mind  of  man  still  craves  and  ac- 
cepts the  mysterious.  The  jungle  of  mental  entanglements  pre- 
vents the  inexperienced  from  seeing  the  light.  Lacking  basic 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  cold  logic  and  the  training  in  bal- 
anced judgments,  modern  man,  despite  his  vaunted  intelligence, 
finds  mystery  where  ordinary  natural  laws  abound.  Professor 
Swift  almost  explodes  that  sad  myth  that  man  is  a  thinking 
animal.  He  adduces  evidence  to  show  that  our  rapid  develop- 
ment of  science  has  also  encouraged  the  growth  and  recrudes- 
cence of  superstition.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  lines  between 
fact  and  fiction,  between  the  believable  and  the  demonstrable 
are  almost  invisible  for  many  people.  Our  credulity  and  our 
too  numerous  unfounded  foibles  give  little  evidence  of  man's 
claim  to  be  classified  as  homo  sapiens. 

This  is  a  delightful  volume  into  which  to  dip  after  the 
fatiguing  cares  of  the  day.  It  should  stimulate  the  reader  to 
make  a  clearing  in  the  jungles  of  his  mind.  Thus  may  banish 
the  ghosts  of  superstition  that  stalk  the  highways  of  modern 
life  and  literature. 

A  BNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY  is  an  excellent  presentation 
•**•  of  a  psychologic  approach  to  the  problems  of  disordered 
human  personality.  There  is  a  constant  rejection  of  the  psychi- 
atric point  of  view.  In  fact,  that  which  may  be  regarded  as 
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its  strength  also  appears  as  its  weakness  in  that  the  author's 
attitude  towards  the  theories  of  Freud,  Jung,  Adler  and  others 
of  the  psychoanalytic  type  evidences  continuous  bias,  expressed 
at  times  without  the  scientific  dignity  which  one  might  expect. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  establish  a  textbook  con- 
sidering the  prevailing  psychologic  concepts,  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  illustrating  and  evaluating  them;  and  finally  he 
proposed  to  relate  the  theories  to  the  general  body  of  scientific 
information  concerning  mental  activity  as  accepted  by  him. 
One  is  struck  by  his  intellectual  honesty  and  his  ready  admis- 
sion of  lack  of  available  knowledge  and  data  upon  scientific 
disorders.  There  is  no  pretense  to  knowing  what  is  unknown. 
There  is  no  acceptance  of  psychogenetic  theories  in  the  absence 
of  scientific  demonstration.  The  viewpoint  is  that  of  a  psycholo- 
gist believing  that  psychology  can  and  should  be  basically 
scientific. 

Dr.  Hollingworth's  experience,  his  careful  power  of  analysis, 
his  full  acquaintanceship  with  the  literature  and  his  viewpont 
as  a  teacher  combine  to  make  this  volume  useful,  while  his 
facile  writing  adds  to  its  interest  and  readability.  Throughout 
there  is  an  ample  variety  of  cases  offered  with  interest  of  il- 
lustration rather  than  as  a  basis  of  discussion. 

This  is  a  volume  much  needed  to  offset  many  of  the  wild 
statements  which  are  being  spread  as  though  they  represented 
special  insights  from  the  Deity.  The  psychologist  is  challenging 
the  psychiatrist — and  the  challenge  cannot  be  ignored  either  by 
those  who  think  or  by  those  who  think  they  think. 

DR.  ADAMS,  a  former  student  of  E.  B.  Titchener,  passes 
in  critical  review  not  so  much  psychology  in  the  abstract 
as  the  concrete  psychological  theories  which  today  abound.  Her 
volume  deals  mainly  with  the  development  of  psychology  in 
America  which,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  represents  the  history 
of  modern  psychology.  Hence  one  passes  through  the  ages 
dominated  by  James  and  Miinsterberg,  Titchener  and  Hall, 
to  these  more  restless  days  of  Watson,  Adler,  Jung,  McDougall 
and  Koehler. 

This  popular  discussion  merits  reading  in  this  day  of  popular- 
ized psychology,  when  belonging  to  a  school  of  psychology  ap- 
pears to  be  more  significant  than  understanding  the  wide  realm 
of  psychological  activity.  And  the  genial  presentation  with  its 
touches  of  satire  and  pointed  skepticism  arrests  attention  and 
makes  reading  a  pleasure.  A  book  of  this  kind  might  properly 
be  a  part  of  the  required  reading  of  students  of  social  work. 
Dominating  instruction  with  a  single  line  of  psychiatric  approach 
leads  many  students  to  believe  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  in- 
telligence and  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  libido  and  motivation. 
Some  believe  that  mental  hygiene  and  industrial  psychology  are 
thoroughly  defined  and  wholly  revealed  because  they  accept 
without  question  much  that  parades  as  fact  because  it  has  been 
dressed  up  for  the  parade.  Is  psychology  to  deal  with  facts  as 
science,  with  fancies,  with  metaphysical  derivatives  or  with 
superstitions?  For  some  the  answer  is  yes;  for  others  it  is  no; 
probably  the  great  majority  are  waiting  to  ascertain. 

While  the  author  has  not  always  stressed  the  positive  achieve- 
ment of  the  various  schools  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  ad- 
herents, she  has  manifested  a  reasonable  degree  of  objectivity 
and  has  examined  and  presented  their  theories,  claims  and  ac- 
complishments in  an  impartial  and  straightforward  manner. 
It  is  the  type  of  book  that  could  be  useful  in  breaking  down 
arrogance  in  psychological  theory  and  should  help  lay  groups 
to  be  more  careful  in  emphasizing  their  beliefs  as  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  absolute. 

pHE  professor  of  psychology  of  Columbia  University  pre- 
•*•  sents  a  course  of  lectures  entitled  A  Survey  of  Contempo- 
rary Psychology.  In  a  well  balanced  study  he  discusses  the 
schools  generally  known  as  the  existential  school,  behaviorism, 
gestalt  psychology,  psychoanalysis  and  purposivism.  Each  re- 
ceives an  impartial  discussion  and  analysis.  While  developing 


their  historical  backgrounds  and  developmental  progress,  he 
reviews  the  principal  ideas  which  characterize  these  schools 
and  raises  due  and  proper  queries  concerning  their  meaning, 
value  and  possible  modifications. 

Professor  Woodworth  is  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  middle- 
of-the-road  position;  he  is  eclectic  in  outlook  with  an  open  mind 
for  all  theories;  he  insists  upon  the  retention  of  his  own  judg- 
ments stimulated  by  a  reasonable  skepticism  directed  towards 
the  numerous  contemporary  but  diversely  flowing  channels  of 
psychological  thinking.  With  profound  reasonableness  he  re- 
fuses to  surrender  to  any  theory  and  yet  he  is  commendably  fair 
in  his  hesitation  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  their  worth  or  to 
evaluate  their  probable  contributions  to  human  thought  and 
welfare. 

His  book  "evidences  logical  thinking  with  a  friendly,  honest, 
frankly  critical  attitude,  and  it  manifests  ihis  concerned  interest 
in  truth  rather  than  in  partisanship.  He  resists  ideas  that  lack 
the  reasonable  support  of  experiment  or  experience.  He  seeks 
to  ascertain  the  rational  and  defensible  foundations  of  all 
schools  in  terms  of  the  sciences,  including  logic. 

This  volume  was  prepared  for  students  and  as  such  has 
definite  values.  It  possesses  a  strong  appeal  for  general  readers 
including  social  workers  who  desire  brief,  clear  and  interesting 
summaries  of  the  various  popular  schools  of  psychology,  each 
one  of  which  usually  magnifies  its  own  importance  and  treats 
all  other  schools  as  though  they  were  presided  over  by  spirits 
of  darkness  and  evil.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

New  York  City 

Monopolies  Natural  and  Otherwise 

CONCENTRATION  IN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY,  by  Harry  W.  Laidltr. 
Crawell.     501   pp.     Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

JUST  eighteen  years  ago  Professor  Simkhovich  of  Columbia 
published  his  Marxism  vs.  Socialism  in  which  he  attempted 
to  tear  down  the  fatalistic  theories  of  Karl  Marx  and  show 
that  "although  steam  and  machinery  have  certainly  favored 
large  scale  production  yet  there  has  been  no  such  far  reaching 
centralization  as  the  Marxian  vision  of  future  economic  devel- 
opment presaged."  He  went  on  to  prove  with  American  and 
European  statistics  that  the  degree  of  concentration  in  in- 
dustry was  not  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  Socialist  becoming 
excited  about  the  inevitability  of  Socialism  through  capitalistic 
concentration.  I.  M.  Rubinow  in  a  masterly  critique  of  Pro- 
fessor Simkhovich's  book  indicated  that  his  generalizations  were 
based  on  antiquated  statistics  and  that  the  concentration  move- 
ment was  more  than  a  trend  even  in  the  available  government 
statistics  of  1914. 

Dr.  Laidler  has  taken  up  the  story  of  the  concentration 
movement.  He  has  amassed  a  remarkable  collection  of  material 
proving  that  concentration  is  now  an  overwhelming  actuality, 
no  longer  a  debatable  tendency.  "Six  companies  are  shown  as 
controlling  about  a  third  of  the  total  developed  water  power; 
eight  companies  as  controlling  over  three  quarters  of  the  an- 
thracite coal  reserves — two  companies  as  controlling  well  over 
half  of  the  iron  ore  reserves.  The  vast  network  of  communi- 
cations, telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  the  railroads  and  steamship 
and  power  industries  are  all  benefiting  by  concentrating  con- 
trol." From  these  fields  ordinarily  known  as  natural  monopo- 
lies he  traces  the  concentration  movement  in  distribution,  manu- 
factures, finance  and  agriculture.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  colossal 
umbrella  with  the  ribs  of  control  held  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

Dr.  Laidler  reiterates  the  statement  that  consolidation  is 
preparation  for  socialization — because  he  is  a  Socialist.  He 
is  also  a  scholar,  and  is  aware  that  there  are  plans  for  economic 
control  within  the  present  economic  system — that  there  is  a 
decided  conflict  between  those  who  believe  in  a  modicum  of 
public  regulation  of  these  giant  industries,  and  those  who  ad- 
here to  the  philosophy  of  public  ownership.  Swope  and  Young 
may  be  paving  the  way  for  a  planned  capitalistic  economy,  but 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  checks  and  restraints  of  the 
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past  which  have  been  imposed  upon  industry  have  failed  to  curb 
the  concentration  movement,  or  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  humble  consumer.  Dr.  Laidler  arrays  the  facts ;  he  states 
that  this  volume  is  not  one  of  propaganda  and  yet  his  simple 
facts  are  resounding  arguments  for  social  control  and  owner- 
ship. He  has  made  a  splendid  contribution  to  the  annals  of 
economic  Americana.  THERESA  WOLFSON 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Job  Analysis  of  Child-Care 

THE  SOCIAL  WORKER  IN  CHILD  CARE  AND  PROTECTION,  by 
Margaretta  Williamson.  Harpers.  485  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THIS  is  Volume  III  in  the  Job  Analysis  Series  sponsored 
by  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers.  The  two 
previous  volumes  dealt  with  positions  in  "family,  medical  and 
psychiatric  social  service"  and  "group  work."  We  are  told 
in  Part  I  of  this  third  volume  that  it  analyzes  the  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, relationship,  requirements  and  conditions  of  work 
of  workers  in  the  four  allied  fields  of  service  to  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  namely:  child-placing,  child  protection,  in- 
stitutional care,  and  day-nursery  care.  Vocational  counselling 
and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  delinquency  are  to  be  dis- 
'  cussed  in  later  volumes.  It  is  further  stated  that  while  the 
auspices  under  which  the  above  four  types  of  service  rendered 
to  dependent  and  neglected  children  include  varieties  of  both 
private  and  public  agency;  and,  while  the  organizations  range 
from  those  having  no  institutions  through  institutional  equip- 
ment, still  all  the  jobs  which  serve  these  children  well  are  alike 
in  this — that  they  all  "involve  social  case  work,  by  which  a 
study  is  made  of  the  individual  and  his  needs  in  an  effort  to 
attain  satisfactory  relationships  in  a  suitable  environment." 
The  reader  is  introduced  to  the  actual  day's  work  of  each 
type  of  worker  in  actual  institutions  and  agencies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  This  information  has  been  gathered  from 
the  direct  personal  testimony  of  the  persons  who  were  doing  the 
work.  Furthermore  "a  preliminary  draft  of  the  report  was 
sent  to  representative  persons  in  each  field,  to  see  how  faith- 
fully the  report  portrayed  practice  throughout  the  country. 
The  comments  and  criticisms  thus  obtained  were  discussed  and 
incorporated  in  the  final  revision  of  the  report." 

The  reviewer  recommends  this  book  to  all  board  members, 
executives,  staff  members,  and  students  who  want  a  clear, 
detailed  and  honest  description  of  the  various  phases  of  work 
for  dependent  and  neglected  children  as  it  is  actually  being 
done.  HENRY  W.  THURSTON 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Hard-Hitting  Reform 

CITIZEN  COLE  OF  CHICAGO,  by  Hoyt  King.    Horder's,  Inc.,  231  South 
Jefferson  Street,  Chicago.     158  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

/CHICAGO  was  turning  from  the  glories  of  its  World's 
>^  Fair  White  City  of  1893  to  face  the  shame  of  having  its 
spoilsmen  entrenched  in  its  city  hall  when  it  discovered  George 
E.  Cole  to  be  the  man  to  lead  the  assault  against  the  enemies 
within  the  gates.  These  gangsters  were  not  unopposed  in  the 
City  Council  but  the  few  aldermen  who  stood  out  against  them 
were  too  feebly  supported  by  the  unorganized  "good"  citizens 
to  prevent  the  city's  rights  from  being  sold  out  to  the  highest 
bidders.  A  Civic  Federation  had  been  rallied  from  the  ranks 
of  aroused  bankers,  trade  unionists,  business  men  and  the  pro- 
fessions, but  they  lacked  a  leader  for  their  forlorn  hope.  They 
heard  of  i  hitherto  little  known  citizen  who  had  recently  shown 
that  he  was  learning  how  to  beat  the  spoilsmen  in  his  ward  at 
their  own  political  game.  Surprised  when  asked  to  lead,  he 
informed  the  leading  citizens  that  although  only  "a  second- 
rate  business  man"  he  had  sworn  himself  not  to  decline  any 
civic  duty.  He  therefore  accepted  on  condition  that  he  could 
pick  a  group  of  eleven  citizens  and  an  executive  secretary  for 
his  staff.  These  dauntless  men  pioneered  the  Municipal  Voters' 


League  in  1896;  it  has  been  effectively  operating  ever  since. 
Its  first  victory  was  hailed  by  the  press  as  "the  first  hard- 
hitting reform  movement  this  town  ever  saw."  And  "this  man 
Cole,  this  terror  of  a  buzz-saw  and  threshing  machine,"  was 
proclaimed  to  be  "a  rich  find." 

This  background  gives  significance  to  this  human  interest 
story  tersely  told  by  Hoyt  King,  his  intrepid  executive  secretary. 
The  significance  of  the  story  is  that  it  tells  of  a  plain  man  in 
the  ranks  who  so  lived  and  practiced  citizenship  as  to  develop 
extraordinary  capacity  for  civic  leadership.  This  is  what  makes 
the  brief  biography  an  inspiring  handbook  of  citizenship,  which 
led  Julius  Rosenwald  to  buy  one  thousand  copies  for  dis- 
tribution. GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

Research 

ESSAYS  ON  RESEARCH  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES,  by  W.  P.  G. 

Swann.  W.  W.  Cook.  Charles  A.  Beard,  J.  M.  Clark,  K.  N.  Llewellyn, 
Madison  Bentley,  A.  M.  Schlesinger,  W.  P.  Ogburn,  and  W.  I.  Thomas, 

Brookings  Institution.    194  pp.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

OOCIOLOGISTS,  economists,  political  scientists,  historians 
*-J  and  psychologists  have  for  years  been  telling  the  world 
how  scientific  they  are.  Lately  they  have  talked  much  about 
research.  Occasionally  they  have  analyzed  and  described  proce- 
dures which  were  actually  employed  in  obtaining  given  results. 
When  they  discuss  research  for  the  benefit  of  students,  begin- 
ners in  social  research,  or  of  the  lay  public,  supporter  of  social 
research,  our  academic  friends  sometimes  emphasize  "assump- 
tions and  concepts,"  sometimes  logical  processes,  sometimes  the 
techniques  of  collecting  and  manipulating  data,  and  sometimes 
possible  contributions  to  human  welfare.  In  general  they  seem 
to  spend  more  effort  in  vaguely  "orienting"  students  and  lay- 
men with  reference  to  research  than  in  giving  a  vivid  picture 
of  research  as  a  living  process. 

Last  year  the  Brookings  Institution  invited  representatives 
of  various  social  sciences  to  tell  its  students  what  they  thought 
about  research,  after  which  the  lectures  were  published.  The 
participants  in  this  symposium  had  rather  little  to  say  about 
the  actual  conduct  of  research.  They  did  discuss  the  necessity 
of  research  for  development  of  the  social  studies  into  sciences. 
They  offered  definitions,  concepts  and  assumptions.  They  told 
what  in  their  opinion  politics,  economics,  law  psychology  and 
history  can  offer  to  the  building  of  social  science.  Then 
Ogburn  presented  some  very  practical  "considerations  in  choos- 
ing problems  of  research"  and  Thomas  discussed  some  forms  of 
"research  into  behavior  as  related  to  the  social  process." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  students  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution profited  substantially  from  the  lectures  now  published 
in  book  form.  It  is  unlikely  that  anyone  will  be  the  loser  for 
perusing  this  brief  and  readable  collection.  But  the  initiated 
will  find  little  that  is  new;  beginners  will  find  other  intro- 
ductions more  helpful;  and  "general"  readers  will  gain  from 
the  essays  little  conception  of  social  research. 
Detroit  Community  Union  STUART  A.  QUEEN 

Dynamic  Citizenship 

AMERICAN  CIVIC  ANNUAL,   1931.     Edited  by   Harlean  James.     Amer- 
ican Civic  Association.     360  pp.    Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  American  Civic  Association  looms  larger  than  usual 
this  year  as  a  defense  army,  active  on  many  fronts,  quietly 
combatting  the  forces  that  devastate  the  human  environment. 
This  is  reflected  in  its  1931  yearbook  which  features  conspicu- 
ously, on  the  one  hand,  progress  made  in  the  conservation  of  our 
still  unspoiled  outdoor  beauty;  and  on  the  other  hand,  advances 
in  the  planning  of  cities  with  a  view  lo  their  increased  "livable 
ness,"  present  and  future. 

The  more  than  eighty  articles  included  are  organized  unde 
four  main  heads  representing  undertakings  national,  regional 
statewide,  or  local  in  scope.  Each  article  covering  some  partic 
ular  phase  of  the  subject  reported  upon,  is  written  by  a  spe 
cialist  in  the  field — men  and  women  either  actively  identified  o 
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otherwise  associated  with  the  work.  Hence,  the  book  answers 
specifically  all  kinds  of  practical  questions  about  the  extent  to 
which  national  and  state  park  projects  have  been  realized,  about 
policies  and  progress  in  regional  planning,  and  the  status  of  city 
planning  in  the  country  as  demonstrated  in  concrete  examples. 
Home  conservation,  state  capitol  planning  and  many  other  sub- 
jects are  covered  and,  as  in  former  years,  there  is  an  impressive 
Who's  Who  in  Civic  Achievement. 

Roadside  improvement,  a  subject  in  which  the  Association  has 
pioneered  strongly,  is  presented  in  detail  in  twenty-one  articles 
including  a  symposium  on  landscape  design  work  in  state  high- 
way departments,  and  another  on  legal  advances  in  the  control 
of  billboards  and  other  roadside  encroachments. 

That  so  wide  a  range  of  activities  should  merge  into  a 
coherent  picture  of  citizenship  intelligently  dynamic  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  creative  editorial  services  of  the  Association's 
executive  secretary.  MARTHA  CHANDLER 

The  American  City,  New  York 

Underpinnings  of  Health 

CHILD  HEALTH  AND  THE  COMMUNITY:  AN  INTERPRETATION 
OP  COOPERATIVE  EFFORT  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  by  Courtenoy 
Dmwiddie.  Commonwealth  Fund.  88  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

'  I  VHIS  volume  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  experiences  and 
•*•  the  outcomes  of  four  widely  separated  Child  Health  Dem- 
onstrations financed  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  It  is  chiefly 
noteworthy  because  of  its  modesty  and  clarity  of  statement, 
and  for  the  acknowledgment  that  intermingled  with  their  suc- 
cesses were  certain  definite  failures.  One  therefore  reads  the 
book  with  confidence,  being  assured  that  it  is  a  human  docu- 
ment based  on  human  experiences.  Mr.  Dinwiddie  considers 
that  "the  application  of  modern  preventive  medicine,  considered 
as  a  health  problem,  is  falling  between  physicians  and  public- 
health  workers  without  being  vitally  touched  by  either;"  that 
there  is  lack  of  cooperation  between  various  social  groups  of 
the  average  community.  He  warns  that  more  teamwork  will 
not  "automatically  produce  a  maximum  of  accomplishment  with 
a  minimum  of  friction."  He  lays  down  certain  principles  that 
must  undergird  any  permanently  successful  community  program 
of  preventive  medicine  and  public  health.  First,  public  interest 
must  be  paramount ;  second,  the  physicians  in  practice  must  be 
trained  in  preventive  medicine  and  the  public  must  be  edu- 
cated to  demand  and  pay  for  the  application  of  preventive 
medicine  to  their  personal  health  problems.  Third,  the  interest 
of  the  general  public  must  have  first  consideration  in  the  con- 
trol of  communicable  diseases,  and  the  health  officers  should 
take  the  responsibility  for  promoting  such  control  and  must 
assume  final  authority. 

That  these  measures  can  be  successfully  carried  out  in  the 
average  American  community  seems  to  be  amply  proven  by  the 
experiences  of  the  Child  Health  Demonstrations.  Not  only 
were  deathrates  but  also  the  specific  deathrates  reduced  in  all 
the  Demonstration  areas;  effective  health  education  projects 
were  launched  in  the  public  schools;  the  incidence  of  communi- 
cable diseases  was  greatly  reduced;  public  water  and  milk  sup- 
plies were  improved;  and  greatly  increased  expenditures  for 
public  health  were  voted  in  all  of  the  cooperating  communities. 

Sir  David  Bruce  said,  "Medicine  of  the  future  must  change 
its  strategy:  instead  of  awaiting  attack,  it  must  assume  the 
offensive."  In  effect  the  report  would  add  these  words,  "with 
a  united  front."  S.  J.  CRUMBINE,  M.D. 

American  Child  Health  Association 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

si,  JBIOLOGY  IN  HUMAN  AFFAIRS,  edited  by  Edward  M.  Bast.    Whittlesey 
£.      House   (McGraw-Hill).     399  pp.     Price  $3.50   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

A  DOZEN  articles  by  men  who  are  leaders  in  their  fields  have 
or  been  gathered  together  by  Professor  East  to  illustrate  the  ideals, 


methods  and  findings  of  science  as  it  observes  man  as  a 
thinking,  acting,  and  social  being.  Professor  Frank  M.  Hank- 
ins  discusses  the  social  sciences;  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein  the  fron- 
tiers of  medicine;  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Gumming  the  outlook  of  public- 
health  work ;  while  various  aspects  of  psychology  are  taken  up 
by  Joseph  Jastrow,  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Walter  V.  Bing- 
ham,  nutrition  by  E.  V.  McCollum,  and  so  on  down  a  distin- 
guished list.  Professor  East  himself  writes  the  introductory 
chapter  on  Biology  and  Human  Problems  and  the  chapter  on 
heredity.  While  the  volume  is  addressed  to  the  general  reader, 
the  editor  warns  that  "there  has  been  no  insulting  attempt  to 
tell  nature  stories  of  the  type  which  appeal  to  immature  minds. 
It  is  a  serious  book  intended  for  people  who  find  satisfaction 
in  the  disentanglement  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  in 
which  they  live." 

SEASONAL  VARIATIONS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES,  by  J.  Parker  Bursk.  University  of  Philadelphia 
Press.  197  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  TECHNICAL  study  of  seasonal  unemployment,  to  determine 
the  presence  or  absence  in  a  large  group  of  representative  in- 
dustries and  to  supply  quantitative  measures  of  seasonability 
showing  the  time  and  amount  of  such  variations.  The  study 
is  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  Census  of  Manufacturers  for 
the  years  from  1904  to  1925. 

STANDARDS  OF  LIVING.  Proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  American 
Country  Life  Conference,  Madison,  Wit.,  October  7-10,  1930.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  167  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

FARM  incomes  in  1928,  according  to  the  federal  Department 
of  Agriculture,  were  reported  as  varying  from  an  average  of 
$639  in  the  South  Atlantic  states  and  $1105  in  the  North 
Atlantic  to  $2171  in  the  West.  As  it  was  probably  the  more 
progressive  farmers  who  reported,  these  figures  undoubtedly 
are  on  the  sunny  side.  What  such  figures  purchase  in  stand- 
ards of  living  was  the  subject  of  the  meeting  whose  proceed- 
ings are  here  recorded.  Standards  of  living  were  interpreted 
broadly  to  include  not  only  material  possessions  but  education, 
religion,  health,  leisure,  art  and  the  other  elements  that  go  to 
make  a  rural  culture. 

A  MIND  THAT  WAS  DIFFERENT,  by  Dow  Thompson.  Harlow  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  117  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

USING  a  new  definition  of  the  terms,  Mr.  Thompson  puts 
forward  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  two  distinct  types  of 
minds,  introvert  and  extrovert,  and  tells  autobiographically  the 
experiences  that  led  him  to  this  belief  and  to  a  satisfying  philos- 
ophy of  life.  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea  writes  the  introduction,  com- 
mending the  book  as  literature  and  "illuminating  and  practically 
helpful  to  all  educational  people  who  are  working  on  the  prob- 
lem of  adapting  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  nature  and  needs 
of  the  individual." 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1914-1930. 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  170  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

BRINGING  up  to  date  the  computations  that  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  has  made  annually  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  this  study  finds  that  living  costs  as  a  whole  aver- 
aged 3.8  per  cent  lower  in  1930  than  in  1929.  The  greatest 
declines  were  found  in  clothing  and  food.  These  and  other 
items  entering  into  family  budgets  are  tabulated  in  detail  for 
various  periods  of  time  and  various  parts  of  the  country. 

THE  PROHIBITION  EXPERIMENT  IN  FINLAND,  by  John  H. 
Wuorinen.  Columbia  University  Press.  251  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

A  FACTUAL  account,  from  official  sources,  of  an  experiment 
which  parellels  closely  our  own  controversies  of  the  past  dec- 
ade, outlining  Finland's  experience  since  1917  in  legislation, 
crime,  enforcement  and  so  on. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Now  Heaven  Help  Us 

To  THE  EDITOR:  For  several  years  now,  with  a  growing  im- 
patience, I  have  been  reading  the  gossipy  little  articles  on 
individual  social-work  problems  presented  in  the  Midmonthly 
Survey,  and  at  last  I  feel  prompted  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Is  it  your  feeling  that  people  who,  under  economic  or  social 
stress,  come  into  the  ken  of  social  workers  are  necessarily 
inferiors?  If  not,  why  are  such  people  described,  in  articles 
about  case  work,  by  their  first  names  and  with  a  sort  of 
humorous  contempt,  while  the  most  pompous  and  least  im- 
portant social  worker  whom  you  may  have  occasion  to  mention 
is  treated  with  formal  courtesy?  Do  you  believe  that  articles 
of  this  tone  encourage  the  proper  relation  between  social 
worker  and  client — apparently  that  of  Lady  Bountiful  and 
happy-go-lucky  dependent — or  would  it  perhaps  be  more  de- 
sirable to  foster  a  feeling  of  equality  and  cooperation  between 
worker  and  client?  Fortunately  the  subjects  of  these  nasty 
little  essays  seldom  see  them,  but  don't  you  think  they  are 
unfortunate  in  bolstering  the  smugness  and  condescension  of 
social  workers  who  do? 

Of  course  I  realize  that  The  Survey  is  a  social-work  maga- 
zine and,  like  any  other  trade  journal,  must  regard  first  of  all 
the  susceptibilities  of  its  subscribers.  But  turn  about  is  fair 
play.  If  you  insist  on  publishing  these  intimate  essays  on  the 
lives  of  the  disinherited,  you  should  once  in  a  while  give  space 
to  similar  consideration  of  the  personalities  of  social  workers. 
Failure  in  economic  obligations  should  not  be  the  only  pass- 
port to  intimacy  in  your  pages.  You  sometimes  go  deeply  into 
the  psychoses  of  "cases."  Social  workers  have .  always  im- 
pressed me  as,  on  the  whole,  badly  integrated  and  emotionally 
maladjusted.  Why  not  print  analyses  of  the  sexual  or  homo- 
sexual suppressions  of  Ella  F.,  head  of  a  great  settlement 
house,  Jennie  'G.,  director  of  girls'  clubs,  Willie  Q.,  Community 
Chester,  of  the  Mussolini  complex  of  Donald  X,  which  costs 
his  agency  thousands  of  dollars  yearly,  of  the  police  illusion 
of  Esther  J.,  wiho  threatens  clients  with  the  law  if  they  refuse 
to  answer  her  unjustifiable  questions,  and  so  on  down  the  line 
of  social  misfits  who  are  so  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  field 
of  social  work?  I  believe  such  articles  would  be  a  far  more 
wholesome  mental  diet  than  the  present  surplus  of  matter 
dealing  with  the  deficiencies  and  peculiarities  of  the  client. 
Self-criticism  and  self-help  are  real  needs  for  the  social  worker. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  idea?  LYDIA  ALTSCHULER 

Neiv  York  City 

Federal  Guards  and  Parole 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  supplement  two  of  the  notes  on  the 
Social  Practice  pages  of  your  November  Midmonthly?  Under 
the  heading,  The  Rise  of  a  Calling,  two  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant projects  in  the  penal  field  are  cited:  the  course  for 
prison  executives  conducted  by  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
the  training  school  for  prison  officers  in  New  Jersey.  There 
are  several  other  schools  or  courses  training  for  prison  service: 
the  school  for  officers  in  the  penal  institutions  of  New  York 
City,  which  is  the  pioneer  in  this  country,  the  United  States 
Training  School  for  Prison  Officers,  the  training  courses  for 
guards  in  the  New  York  State  institutions,  and  the  lecture 
course  for  guards  in  the  Maryland  institutions  given  last 
spring.  Massachusetts  conducted  a  similar  lecture  course  several 
years  ago. 

All  guards  entering  the   federal  prison  service   are   required 


to  take  a  four-months'  course  in  the  school  operated  in  New 
York  City  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Prisons.  They  then 
remain  on  probation  for  an  additional  eight  months.  Since 
it  opened  in  January  1930  the  school  has  graduated  203  guards. 
The  school  is  socialized  in  its  viewpoint.  The  course  includes 
daily  lectures  and  recitations  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
modern  penology,  outside  reading  and  the  preparation  of  a 
thesis,  as  well  as  a  varied  course  of  physical  training  and  daily 
tours  of  duty  at  Federal  Detention  Headquarters  for  practical 
experience.  The  standards  are  rigorous:  only  thirty-eight  o\ 
the  last  class  of  sixty  graduated. 

Under  the  heading  Federal  Probation  Prospers  attention  is 
called  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  federal  probation  system 
during  the  past  fourteen  months,  but  the  following  statement 
is  made:  "Thus  the  cumulation  of  probationers  makes  it  appear 
that  the  probation  procedure  is  rapidly  catching  up  in  numbers 
with  institutional  treatment — which  is  not  the  fact."  Grantee 
that  cumulations  make  statistics  misleading,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  there  are  also  large  cumulations  of  prisoners 
in  our  institutions.  It  is  encouraging,  at  least,  that  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1931  the  number  of  federal  probationers  (15,448) 
exceeded  the  population  of  federal  institutions  (12,798)  and 
also  exceeded  the  number  of  short-term  federal  prisoners  in 
county  and  other  local  institutions  (approximately  11,300) 
There  are  now  sixty-three  federal  probation  officers  as  opposed 
to  eight  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  is  true  that  theii 
case  loads  are  far  too  heavy,  that  36  of  the  91  judicial  district! 
are  still  without  probation  officers,  and  that  those  put  on  proba- 
tion represent  a  minority  of  all  those  convicted  in  federa 
courts,  many  of  whom  receive  fines  only.  Probation  is  rapidlj 
becoming,  however,  an  effective  agency  in  the  federal  system 

AUSTIN  H.  MACCORMIC* 
Assistant  director,   U.  S.  Bureau   of  Prisons, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Abolish  Grade  Crossings 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Unemployment  can  be  diminished  fully  on 
half  by  the  full  and  highest  degree  of  cooperation  with  the  rail 
roads  and  our  government  and  the  present  depression  will  sinl 
into  oblivion.  Theorists  say  "Buy  more"  and  this  depressioi 
will  vanish.  May  I  ask,  what  are  the  unemployed  going  t 
buy  with?  Others  say  that  prosperity  is  just  around  the  cor 
ner.  May  I  also  ask,  how  long  will  it  take  our  hungry,  job 
less  American  wage-earners  to  reach  that  prosperous  corner. 
Cooperation  of  railroads  and  our  government  will  enable  th 
unemployed  to  buy  more  and  shorten  the  distance  to  th 
corner  of  prosperity. 

Our  government  and  the  railroads  should  immediately  stai 
installing  overhead  and  underground  crossings  at  all  intersec 
tions  throughout  the  country.  This  would  put  thousands  c 
men  to  work  at  once,  and  without  much  red  tape.  Our  ra 
road  corporations  display  large  signs  of  Safety  First,  and  mak 
long  and  loud  radio  statements  about  the  number  of  peop! 
killed  and  injured  at  railroad  crossings.  Little  or  nothing  h: 
been  done  to  prevent  this  great  sacrifice  of  human  life.  In  th 
year  1929,  2485  lives  were  lost  and  6804  persons  injured  : 
railroad  crossings  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  crime  i 
any  civilized  country,  and  especially  in  our  country  whei 
we  claim  to  lead  the  world  in  labor-saving  devices  and  pr< 
duction  for  profit.  Overhead  and  underground  crossings  < 
all  railroads  throughout  the  United  States  would  save  24^ 


lives  and  prevent  6804  people  from  being  injured  each  year. 
In  addition  to  this  it  would  put  to  work  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  unemployed  and  would  feed  and  clothe  the  many 
thousands  of  starving  little  children  that  are  now  dependent 
upon  charity.  Our  American  children  are  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  misery  and  want.  We  must  face  the  winter  with  fear. 
The  crisis  is  yet  to  be  reached.  The  suffering  from  unem- 
ployment is  increasing  with  danger. 

The  overhead  and  underground  crossing  movement  would 
start  the  flow  of  money  in  our  business  circles  and  increase 
our  consumption.  This  would  start  the  wheels  of  industry 
spinning.  We  could  then  buy  more  and  prosperity  would  re- 
turn from  around  the  corner.  Our  purchasing  power  will 
return  just  as  soon  as  our  millions  of  idle  workers  have  jobs 
that  will  support  the  American  standard  of  living.  The  thou- 
sands of  men  that  could  be  put  to  work  installing  crossings 
would,  in  a  very  short  time,  create  a  demand  upon  other  in- 
dustries which  would  start  our  mills,  shops  and  factories,  the 
jobless  millions  would  soon  be  at  work  again,  and  America 
would  really  have  prosperity. 

Let  us  put  forth  some  action  and  we  will  not  have  millions 
of  honest  wage-earners  and  starving  little  children  fed  by 
charity.  SAMUEL  PASCOE 

President  District   30, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Ashland,  Ky. 

Nurse  Plus  Psychiatric  Worker 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  in  your 
issue  for  December  1 5th,  entitled  Nurse  Plus  Psychiatric 
Worker,  by  Elizabeth  G.  Fox,  R.N.,  and  have  discussed  its 
contents  with  my  staff  of  hospital  social-service  workers  as 
well  as  with  an  expert  psychologist  familiar  with  work  in 
hospitals.  We  concluded  that  certain  statements  in  this  article 
were  likely,  as  is  the  case  with  all  generalized  statements,  to 
sow  the  seed  of  an  unfair  idea  of  our  student-nurse  group. 

Granted  that  in  every  profession  there  are  plenty  of  indi- 
viduals who  lack  those  qualities  of  judgment  and  wisdom 
that  make  for  leadership  of  the  best  sort,  it  yet  seems  to  us 
that  Miss  Fox  unduly  stresses  the  nurse  group.  So  far  from 
the  student-nurse  training  crushing  curiosity  and  power  of  ob- 
servation, these  qualities  are  often  developed  by  responsibilities 
which  must  be  taken  by  meeting  emergencies  in  the  operating 
room,  night  duty  and  in  supervising  hospital  wards.  We  raise 
the  question  whether  any  amount  of  training  can  turn  a  woman 
temperamentally  unfit  into  a  good  nurse,  executive  or  teacher ; 
nor  can  any  amount  of  such  training  spoil  ore  who  is  tempera- 
mentally equipped.  Training  alone  can  never  create  her.  What 
Miss  Fox,  in  her  surrender  to  the  idea  of  absolute  value  in  the 
psychiatric  worker,  fails  to  see,  is  that  the  same  thing  is  as 
true  of  one  as  of  the  other. 

In  my  own  long  experience  I  have  had  close  association  with 
the  student  nurses  as  they  are  received  in  our  Social  Service 
Department  in  order  to  learn  something  of  the  background  and 
environment  of  the  patients.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  woman 
lacking  power  of  observation  and  initiative  is  the  exception. 

Of  course  we  all  agree  that  the  student  nurse,  like  everyone 
else,  should  know  as  much  as  possible  about  good  Mental 
Hygiene.  HANNAH  L.  JOSEPHI 

Director  Social  Service  Department, 
New  York  Hospital 

The  Garrulous  Mr.  Rogers 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Please  let  me  thank  you  for  your  article  by 
Will  Rogers  [in  the  November  Midmonthly].  Always  thought 

i  in  article   of  over  one  hundred  words  by  him   would  be  im- 

a  )ossible.  Enjoyed  Mrs.  Springer's  article  too.  Splendid  maga- 
zine. CLARA  TAYLOR 
New  York  City 

(In   answering   advertisements   please   mention   THE   SURVEY) 


DEBATE 


Debate!  SHALL  WE  DISARM? 

Can  Peace  Be  Assured  by  Reduction  of  Armaments? 


BISHOP 
FRANCIS  J. 

vs. 


McCONNELL 
BUTLER 


Say. 
YESJ 

Say. 

NO  I 

SAT.  EVE.,  JAN.  3Oth,  1932,  AT  MECCA  TEMPLE 

ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE 

Tickets:   $.50-$.75-1.00-l. 50-2.00 — Reservations 
Accepted  Now 

Mgt.-DISCUSSION  GUILD- 15  East  40th  St.,  LEx.  2-5024 


SCHOOLS 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Two-year  program  of  graduate  training  for  principal 
fields  of  Social  Work. 

One-year    program    in    Public    Health    Nursing    for 
Graduate    Nurses. 
311  So.  Juniper  Street  Philadelphia 


Social  Work  as  a  Profession 

is  becoming  increasingly  important  and  recognized. 

Some  other  professions  may  be  financially  more  re- 

munerative,  but  none  offers  greater  returns  in 

terms  of  intrinsic  interest,  social  useful- 

ness and  stimulating  contacts. 

The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work 

offers  graduate  courses  in  Family  Case  Work,  Child 

Care,  Comunity  Centers  and  Community 

Organization. 


For  full  information,  address 
M.  J.  KARPF,  Director 


The 

Training 
School 


For 

Jewish 

Social  Work 


(A  graduate  school) 
71  W.  47th  St^  New  York  City 
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Child  Welfare 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 

ERATION,     INC. 425    Fourth    Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones.  President, 

152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 
JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,   INC. 

—Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  National  office,  130  E.  22nd  St  , 
New  York  City.  District  office  (for  social 
work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA — C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  method*  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  program!.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT. 

TEE Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary. 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  Ubor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  »5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.—  Dr.  WilHam 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hindu, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary;  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  OB  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene."  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUND ATKJN—  For  th«- 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC    HEALTH   NURSING  — 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: PuSKc  Htaltlt  Nvrtmg. 


Home  Economic* 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice   L.    Edwards,   executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Cams,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pies.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION— 450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 
Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  direstor. 
Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year; 
American  Review  of  Tubereulosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  b« 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES:— 75c   a    line    (actual) 
for    four    insertions. 


Religious    Organization* 
GIRL'S  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

U.  S.  A. — .386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  A  national  organization  for  all  girls 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Provides 
opportunities  for  character  growth  and 
friendship  through  a  program  adapted  to 
local  needs.  Membership  46,000. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIA- 


rs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A's  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  President; 
Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

Fields  of  Activity:  Civics  and  Community 
Cooperation,  Education,  Extension  and  Field 
Service,  Farm  and  Rural  Work,  Junior  Aux- 
iliaries, Legislation,  Peace,  Religion  and 
Religious  Education,  Service  for  Foreign 
Born,  Social  Service,  Work  for  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation,  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment. 
Official  Publication:  The  Jewish  Woman. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 


^—  C.  M.  Bookman,  president, 
Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


(In   answering   advertisements   please   mention   THE   SURVEY) 

* 
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GO   Q  Q   T    P  •      of  People 
w  o  o  i  r  .    and  Things 


Why  Publicitors  Go  Mad 

AND  now  comes  the  real  story  of  the 
poor  little  boy  who  went  to  unem- 
ployment relief  headquarters,  handed  over 
his  bedraggled  pup  and  said:  "If  you 
would  take  and  sell  him  to  some  rich  kid, 
would  it  help  any?"  It  made  a  most 
effective  cartoon  (see  The  Survey  for  No- 
vember 15,  p.  200).  But  Grover  Whalen, 
ex-police-commissioner  of  New  York,  who 
had  the  idea  in  the  first  place,  was  just 
bound  to  make  a  talkie  of  it.  No  proper 
boy  and  dog  belonging  to  each  other  could 
be  found.  But  finally  the  publicity  scouts 
brought  in  a  wistful  looking  ragamuffin  and 
a  motheaten  dog  who  were  dully  intro- 
duced to  each  other  and  cast  for  the  parts. 
The  boy  was  willing  enough  to  learn  his 
lines  and  do  everything  except  agree  to 
the  name,  Snip,  which  Mr.  Whalen  wanted 
for  the  dog.  He  insisted  on  Daisy ; 
wouldn't  budge;  and  although  it  wasn't 
that  kind  of  dog,  Mr.  Whalen  finally  had 
to  give  in.  After  long  rehearsals  both  boy 
and  Daisy  were  letter  perfect,  the  talkie 
men  were  called  in  and  began  to  crank 
their  machine.  Whereupon  the  kid  got  a 
bad  case  of  stage  fright  and  bleated  into 
the  mike:  "Please  Mr.  Daisy,  if  you  would 
take  my  dog  Whalen — " 

JUDGE  JOSEPH  BUFFINGTON  of  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  bench  pays  a  tribute  to 
the  late  Charles  C.  Cooper  of  Kingsley 
House,  Pittsburgh,  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Association  just  from  the  press.  And 
in  doing  so  tells  a  story  which  may  be  sug- 
gestive to  others  who  feel  the  loss  of  some- 
one who  has  put  his  life  into  the  social 
j  quest.  Judge  Buffington  pictures  a  little 
schoolroom  in  a  mission  in  China.  "A  hun- 
dred children,  each  with  a  small  unlighted 
candle  in  his  or  her  hand,  gather  in  front 
of  a  chancel.  The  teacher  holds  in  her 
hand  a  lighted  candle  and  as  she  goes 
around  the  group  she  lights  each  one  of 
those  hundred  unlighted  tapers,  saying: 
'As  one  lighted  candle  may  give  light  to 
a  hundred  candles  that  touch  its  flame,  so 
may  our  lives,  aflame  with  love,  pass  on 
the  light  of  love  to  all  they  touch.'  And 
the  children  reply:  'We  have  lighted  our 
candles  and  we  pledge  our  hearts  this  com- 
ing week  to  love  and  kindness  and  helpful- 
ness to  all  we  touch.'  Charlie  Cooper  held, 
yes  still  holds,  the  lighted  candle.  We 
grope  yearningly,  possibly  helplessly,  in  the 
dark,  but  catching  from  his  lighted  candle 
the  flame  he  passes  on." 

A  Cut  by  Any  Other  Name  . .  . 

SOCIAL  workers  in  Detroit,  by  their 
pledges  to  the  Community  Fund,  made  a 
voluntary  cut  in  their  salaries  ranging 
up  to  6  per  cent.  A  schedule  of  pledges 
was  worked  out  by  the  social-work  exec- 
utives without  suggestion  or  recommenda- 
tion from  outside  and  was  passed  on  to 
the  staffs  of  the  Fund  agencies.  "I  per- 
sonally thought  the  schedule  too  high,"  says 
'ercival  Dodge,  secretary  of  the  Fund, 
"but  evidently  the  social  workers  did  not 


think  so  for  in  many  instances  their  pledges 
exceeded  the  schedule."  The  schedule  was 
as  follows: 

Under   $600   annually Yi  per  cent 

$600  to  $1800 1 

$1800  to  $2500 2 

$2500  to  $3000 3 

$3000  to  $5000 5 

$5000    and    over 6 

The  result  of  this  self-levy  was  a  jump 
in  social-worker  contributions  to  the  fund 
from  $20,000  last  year  to  $75,000  this  year. 

St.  Louis  had  no  regular  schedule  for 
contributions,  but  with  conscience  as  their 
guide  the  social  workers  pledged  $2513 
compared  with  $1716  last  year  and  $1245 
two  years  ago. 

Nurses  Take  Notice 

MAMIE  F.  GLASSBURNER,  a  Survey 
subscriber  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in 
the  midst  of  a  delightful  letter  on  her 
most  recent  trip  to  Honolulu,  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "Once  on  shore,  after 
running  the  gauntlet  of  an  army  of  impor- 
tunate taxi-drivers,  we  finally  yielded  to 
the  preseverance  of  a  young  American 
woman.  To  be  strictly  accurate,  one  should 
say,  'A  mainland  American,'  for  of  course 
the  others  were  all  Americans  too,  speak- 
ing charmingly  pure  English,  though  their 
faces  showed  many  shades  of  color  and 
varying  racial  characteristics.  The  afore- 
said young  woman  followed  us  several 
blocks.  She  is  an  ex-nurse,  trained  in 
Wesley  Hospital  in  Chicago,  who  came 
out' to  the  islands  for  her  health  and  took 
to  taxi-driving  to  keep  in  the  open.  She 
proved  an  excellent  guide  and  answered 
all  of  our  questions  without  hesitation, 
though  we  afterward  found  that  some  of 
her  answers  had  been  more  prompt  than 
accurate!" 

THE  NEW  YORK  State  Department  of 
Health  has  drafted  Dr.  Don  M.  Griswold 
of  Iowa,  recently  with  the  Committee  on 
the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  for  the  con- 
sulting staff  of  the  Division  on  Commu- 
nicable Diseases,  and  Dr.  Alfred  J. 
Roach  of  Wisconsin  for  supervisor  of  its 
tuberculosis  hospitals. 

HENRY  M.  BAKER  has  returned  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  fold  as  assistant  di- 
rector of  disaster  relief  after  a  year's  flier 
with  the  Curtis  Aircraft  Corporation.  John 
D.  Cremer,  Jr.,  who  has  been  on  the  dis- 
aster relief  staff  in  Washington,  is  now 
executive  director  of  the  Cleveland 
chapter. 

OMAHA  has  given  up  Ralph  J.  Reed, 
director  of  the  Community  Chest,  to  Port- 
land, Ore.,  to  head  the  reorganized  chest 
of  that  city.  Philip  L.  Ketchum,  for  the 
past  two  years  executive  secretary  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Association,  takes  the 
chest  job  in  Omaha  while  Howard  M. 
Slutes  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  succeeds  him  with 
the  Association. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Trenton,  promoted  Mrs.  William  A.  Bar- 


stow  of  West  Orange  from  first  vice-preii- 
dent  to  president,  and  Odessa  Gibson  of 
Newark  from  second  to  first  vice.  John 
O.  Walker  of  Fairlawn  is  the  new  second 
vice.  New  members  of  the  board  are:  Mrs. 
John  Hawes  of  Ridgewood,  Helen  Hill  of 
Vineland  and  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  T. 
Lester  Swander  and  Henry  W.  Thurston  of 
Montclair. 

NEW  officers  of  the  Colorado  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  are:  president, 
Prof.  W.  Lewis  Abbott,  Colorado  Springs; 
vice-president,  Helen  Burke,  Denver; 
treasurer,  Platt  R.  Lawton,  Denver;  sec- 
retary, Regina  L.  Cohn,  Colorado  Springs. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
incorporators  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
five  vacancies,  occasioned  by  death,  were 
filled  by  election.  New  members  are: 
Newton  D.  Baker,  Cleveland;  Frank  T. 
Heffelfinger,  Minneapolis;  J.  Franklin  Mac- 
Fadden,  Philadelphia;  John  W.  Morey, 
Denver,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Potter,  Jr., 
Philadelphia. 

DR.  B.  FRANKLIN  ROYER  has  resigned  as 
medical  director  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

THEY'VE  shifted  editorial  chairs  at  the 
office  of  The  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene. 
Jean  B.  Pinney  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Information  moves  into  the  managing  ed- 
itor's seat  and  Doris  G.  Chandler  into 
that  of  the  assistant  editor.  Dr.  William 
F.  Snow  continues  as  editorial  consultant. 

Stop  Him  if  You've  Heard  It 

FRANK  BANE,  Virginia's  commissioner 
of  public  welfare,  now  doing  a  tour 
of  duty  in  Washington  with  the  American 
Association  of  Public  Welfare  Officials,  is 
responsible  for  this  one.  Visiting  a  state 
hospital  he  noticed  a  farmer  with  a  wagon- 
load  of  truck  driving  through  the  grounds. 
A  patient  called  out  an  affable  greeting: 

"Hello,    stranger,    how    are   yuh?" 

The  farmer  pulled  up  his  team  and  re- 
turned the  salutation. 

"You're  a  farmer,  ain't  yuh?"  was  the 
next  sagacious  query  from  the  patient 

The  farmer  allowed  that  he  was. 

"I  used  to  be  a  farmer  once,"  said  the 
guest  of  the  state. 

"Did  yuh?" 

"Yes.  Say  stranger,  did  yuh  ever  try 
bein'  crazy?" 

The  farmer  never  had,  and  started  to 
move  on. 

"Well,  you  oughta  try  it,"  was  the  ex- 
farmer's  parting  shot.  "It  beats  farmin' 
all  hollow." 

THE  NAME  of  the  late  Dr.  Herman  M. 
Biggs  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  first  of 
New  York's  district  state  hospitals  for  the 
care  of  the  tuberculous.  The  Herman  M. 
Biggs  Hospital,  plans  for  which  are  near- 
ing  completion,  will  be  located  near 
Ithaca.  Sites  have  been  acquired  by  the 
State  Department  of  Health  for  three  addi- 
tional district  hospitals. 

RECENT  new  incumbents  of  important 
nursing  jobs  include  Ruth  Hay,  assistant 
professor  of  nursing  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity; Mary  Elizabeth  McKey,  assistant 
supervisor  of  nurses,  U.  S.  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs;  and  Nena  Mullings,  health  edu- 
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cator  for  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Tuberculosis 
Association.  Jean  Pauline  Egbert  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  of  the  General  Hospital, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  has  had  much  for- 
eign nursing  experience,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  editor  of  The  Interna- 
tional Nursing  Review  published  in 
Geneva.  Marion  Stanley  Doane,  also  with 
much  foreign  service  to  her  credit,  is  now 
on  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
of  the  American  Hospital,  Istanbul. 

There  Comes  a  Time 

THE  OMAHA  Community  Chest  will 
itand  just  so  much  and  no  more.  For 
years  a  wealthy  business  man  with  an  in- 
come well  over  a  hundred  thousand,  so 
his  neighbors  say,  has  persistently  contri- 
buted $50  to  the  chest,  $50  and  no  more. 
Every  effort  to  induce  him  to  increase  his 
contribution  to  a  figure  more  carnmen- 
mrate  with  his  means  has  failed.  "Take 
it  or  leave  it,"  was  his  attitude.  This 
year  with  its  goal  neatly  in  the  bag  the 
Chest  decided  to  leave  it.  With  a  wither- 
ingly  polite  letter  W.  C.  Fraser,  president 
of  the  Chest,  and  J.  N.  Sherman,  campaign 
chairman,  returned  the  pledge  "since  it  is 
evident  that  you  really  do  not  want  to  give 
and  are  out  of  harmony  with  this  move- 
ment." 

RAY  BRANION,  formerly  manager  of  the- 
Pacific  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross,  has  re- 
turned to  California  to  direct  unemploy- 
ment relief  in  Santa  Barbara. 

IT  CAME  to  the  Red  Cross  from  Bill 
Smith  who  tends  the  lawn  around  the  City 
Hall  in  Waco,  Texas.  "Thought  you  wai 
workin'  these  days,"  said  one  lounger  to 
another.  "Not  now  I  ain't  I've  jined  the 
Red  Cross." 

FOR  its  fifth  institute  for  institutional 
personnel  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  offers  a  month,  February  i  to  28, 
of  correlated  experience  including  discus- 
sions, field  observations,  lectures  and  in- 
dividual conferences  with  eminent  leaders. 
For  full  information  address  Leonard  W. 
Mayo,  122  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

THE  JUDGE  BAKER  Foundation  Guidance 
Center  for  Childhood  and  Youth  has 
moved  into  its  own  home  at  38}^  Beacon 
Street,  a  fine  old  residence  in  the  best 
Boston  tradition,  remodeled  to  meet  the 
new  needs. 

JULIA  C.  LATHROP  has  resigned  as  an 
assessor  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Child  Welfare  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  which  she  was  appointed  in 
1926.  The  members  of  this  committee  are 
the  official  representatives  appointed  by 
governments.  The  assessors  represent  pri- 
vate organizations. 

MARGARET  NAIRN  has  resigned  as  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Canadian  Associ- 
ation of  Social  Workers.  Her  place  will 
not  be  filled  until  the  biennial  meeting  in 
Winnipeg  next  spring,  the  work  meantime 
being  carried  on  largely  by  volunteers. 

ST.  Louis  is  losing  for  six  months  the 
executive  director  of  its  Neighborhood  As- 
sociation, J.  A.  Wolf,  who  has  been 
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awarded  an  Oberlaender  Trust  fellowship 
for  study  and  research  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  Mr.  Wolf  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  housing  and  its  relation  to  recre- 
ation and  the  activities  of  youth.  He  re- 
cently finished  an  exhaustive  study  of 
recreational  facilities  in  St.  Louis  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

FRIENDS  of  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  he  has  opened  a  law 
office  at  649  South  Olive  Street,  Los  An- 
geles. Colorado  no  less  than  Iowa  will 
hereafter  be  associated  with  the  human 
crucible  which  is  southern  California. 

THE  California  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Re- 
search has  moved  from  the  Whittier  School 
to  Los  Angeles  near  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  and  has 
extended  its  scope  to  include  clinical  work 
and  consultant  service  in  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  state  where  there  are  children. 
An  expanded  research  program  will  be 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  grad- 
uate school  of  the  university.  A  large  in- 
crease in  the  Bureau's  appropriation  has 
made  the  change  possible. 

Told  to  the  Nurse 

"Mr  run-down  nerves  has  given  me  a 
broke-down  stummick." 

"No'm,  the  children  ain't  had  no  T.A.T. 
They  ain't  had  nothin'  "tagious." 

"I  tole  that  doctor  I  was  terrible  ner- 
vous, an'  he  sez  'No  you  ain't,  you'se  jes' 
an  ole  anaesthetic.'  " 

"When  the  doctor  examined  me  the 
nurse  stittilized  everything." 

"You  cause  me  nothin'  but  worryation, 
you  have  no  symmetry  for  me,  nothin', 
nothin'  but  pergacy  'gainst  me." 

"When  I  had  the  lump  so  bad  the  doctor 
examined  me  but  he  didn't  use  the  ear 
phones  on  me."  A.I.C.P.  Bulletin 

WHILE  continuing  his  work  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Interracial 
Cooperation,  Will  W.  Alexander  of  At- 
lanta has  accepted  the  position  of  acting 
president  of  the  new  Dillard  University 
in  New  Orleans.  Dillard  University  was 
formed  by  a  recent  agreement  between 
New  Orleans  University,  Straight  College 
and  the  Flint  Goodridge  Hospital.  It  is 
named  for  J.  H.  Dillard,  former  president 
of  the  Jeans  and  Slater  Funds,  and  will, 
it  is  anticipated,  become  a  Negro  educa- 
tional center  comparable  to  Howard  and 
Fiske  Universities. 

THEY  didn't  wait  in  Toledo  for  a  good 
man  to  die  to  resolute  formal  appreciation 
of  his  community  service.  Wendetl  John- 
son, executive  secretary  of  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Federation,  was  the  recipient  recently 
of  an  illuminated  parchment  setting  forth 
"what  he  has  done  for  Toledo,"  offered  as 
"a  tribute  in  gratitude"  by  fifty  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  including  the  mayor  and 
the  Catholic  bishop. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE  has  taken  his  skill 
and  experience  in  emergency  relief  work 
to  Nassau  County,  New  York,  where  he  is 
directing  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau 
allied  with  the  State  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration.  Wayne  D. 
Heydecker,  secretary  of  the  Regional  Plan 
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Association  of  New  York,  has  been  loaned 
to  the  Westchester  County  Relief  Com- 
mittee for  similar  service. 

GORDON  LOCKWOOD  BERRY,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation and  a  member  of  various  committee» 
affiliated  with  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  International  Labor  Office,  has  been 
appointed  secretary-general  of  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  with  headquarters 
in  Paris.  Col.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  who 
has  recently  been  acting  secretary-general, 
is  returning  to  America. 

Award  to  Cleveland 

"TN  recognition  of  its  broad  services  in 
X  furthering  the  movement  of  adult 
education  in  Cleveland  ..."  the  Adult 
Education  Association  of  that  city  has  been 
honored  with  the  Charles  Eisenman 
Award,  established  in  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  Eisenman.  This  is  the  second 
time  that  the  aw>ard,  which  carries  a 
cash  prize  of  $1000,  has  fallen  to  Cleve- 
land. Last  year  it  went  to  the  late  Samuel 
Mather  in  recognition  of  his  service  to  the 
Community  Fund.  The  award  was  ac- 
cepted for  the  Association  by  its  president, 
Newton  D.  Baker.  The  Adult  Education 
Association,  now  in  its  seventh  year,  is 
affiliated  with  Cleveland  College,  the  ex- 
tension arm  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. It  has  a  membership  of  six  hun- 
dred and  in  the  course  of  a  year  gathers 
into  its  various  conferences,  institutes  and 
meetings  some  twelve  thousand  people. 

DR.  ANDREE  COURTHEIL,  psychologist  of 
the  Girl's  Bureau,  Cleveland,  has  been  ap- 
pointed research  psychologist  of  the  Jean 
Rousseau  Institute,  University  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

To  BROADCAST  not  the  stutterer,  but  the 
means  of  relieving  his  troubles,  August 
Heckscher  has  provided  a  new  home  for 
the  National  Hospital  for  Speech  Disorders 
in  the  Heckscher  Foundation  Building, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  104  Street,  New  York 
City.  In  its  new  quarters  the  hospital  will 
have  facilities  for  its  diagnostic  and  other 
clinic  services  under  the  direction  of  the 
founder,  Dr.  James  S.  Greene,  and  also 
for  lectures  and  training  courses  for  phy- 
sicians, teachers,  parents  and  social  workers. 
Through  these  it  is  hoped  to  spread  to 
places  far  from  New  York  the  methods 
that  the  hospital  has  proved  successful  in 
its  work  with  people  suffering  from  speech 
disorders. 

JOHN  s.  BRADWAY,  legal  aid  expert  ex- 
traordinary, is  director  of  the  new  Lega 
Aid  Clinic  functioning  as  part  of  the  Duke 
University  Law  School.  The  jurisdiction  oi 
the  clinic  is  limited  to  applicants  who  can- 
not afford  a  fee  and  to  cases  from  which 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  securing  a  fee 

NURSES'  examination   papers,   says   Mary 
Roberts     of     The     American-    Journal     of 
Nursing,  yield  a  perennial  crop  of  boners. 
"Who  founded  and  occupied  the  first  chair 
of  nursing?"  was  the  question.    Out  of  th 
haze  of  the   student's  mind  came   the   an 
swer,  "Florence   Nightingale   found   it  am 
sat  in  it  herself." 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rales:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  $%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 


COMPANION-SECRETARY,  Personal  Assis- 
tant  or  Companionable  Housekeeper.  Experienced 
American-Protestant  widow,  43,  healthy,  refined 
cheerful,  dependable,  unencumbered.  Good  reader, 
amanuensis,  shopper,  sewer.  Mrs.  Fuller,  323 
Back  Bay  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  MEDICAL  BUREAU  has  available  trad- 
•ate  nurses  who  have  specialized  in  public  health 
and  tuberculosis  nursing,  psychologists  and  social 
workers.  For  complete  biographies  write  The 
Medical  Bureau  (M.  Burneice  Larson,  Director), 
Pitteafield  Building,  Chicago. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  (woman). 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  gradu- 
ate 1928.  Ten  years'  experience  covering  chil- 
dren's behavior  clinic,  vocational  guidance,  fam- 
ily case  work,  child  placing.  Member  A.  A.  S.  W., 
A.  A.  P.  S.  W.,  American  Orthopsychiatric 
Ass'n.  Wishes  position  in  New  York  City  or 
environs  in  a  psychiatrjc  clinic,  a  family  agency 
or  an  agency  for  delinquent  girls  stressing  a 
psychiatric  point  of  view.  6961  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Young  man  would  like  position 
in  thoroughly  up-to-date  institution  working  with 
younger  boys.  References.  6962  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with  experience.  At- 
tractive personality,  ability,  initiative,  excellent 
references,  desires  change  position.  Especially 
interested  in  organization,  personnel  work,  finan- 
cial reports  and  budgeting.  6955  SORV»Y. 

WIDOW,  unencumbered,  desires  position  as 
Companion  or  Housekeeper.  References.  6964 
SURVEY. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Case  Work  Supervisor  and  Fam- 
ily Welfare  Visitor,  both  with  good  case  work 
background.  Apply  Beaumont  Family  Welfare 
Bureau,  Beaumont,  Texas. 


GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Have  you  Property  to 
sell  or  rent? 

—Cottage*  to  rent— or  lor  sale 
for  next  season? 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line, 
$4.20  per  inch. 

For   further    information,   write   to 
ADVERTISING   DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY    GRAPHIC 
112   East   19th    St.,    New   York,   N.   Y. 


LITERARY    SERVICE 


RESEARCH:  w«  ••«•*{»  preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ter- 
ricc.  AUTHOR'*  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ADMINISTRATOR'S    GUIDE 
ENGRAVING 

GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engraver., 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


SUPPLYING     INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 

SEAMAN  BROS. 

Groceries 

Hudson    and    North    Moore    Streets 
New  York 

ASSEMBLY     ROOM 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES  are  welcome  to  use  Assem- 
bly Room  at  99  Park  Avenue  for  meetings,  after- 
noon teas,  and  special  supper  parties  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates.  Communicate  with  Mrs.  M.  de 
Bonneval,  Caledonia  5-0900. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITY 

CAMP  DIRECTOR,  ASSOCIATE  WANTED. 
Must  have  all  clientele.  Boys,  girls,  both  or 
adults.  Well  equipped  camp  New  York  State. 
130  acres.  Accommodates  100  children.  Private 
lake.  Tennis  courts,  athletic  fields,  running 
water,  modern  plumbing.  No  investment.  6963 


BOARD 

DOMESTIC  NURSE  and  sister  would  like 
children  to  board  on  farm  in  the  Berkshires. 
Plenty  of  fresh  eggs  and  milk.  Home  cooking. 
6953  SURVEY. 

BOARD   and    ROOM,    $10.25    per   week,    for 

young  men   interested   in    social   work   and   boys' 
clubs.     6958  SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Names  and  addresses  of  identical 
twins  above  45.  Heredity  Investigators,  care 
Duke  University  Press,  Durham,  N.  C. 


Please  Remit 

cash    with  order 

in  lending  Class  - 

ified     Advertise  - 

menti    to   Survey  Graphic   or  Surrey 

Midmonthly. 

Addnn 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEFT. 
112  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


Your   Own   Agency 


Vocational 
Counsel 

and 
Placement 


Social  Work 

and 

Public  Health 
Nursing 


Booklet  on  request 


National  Office 

I  130  E.  22nd  St. 

New  York  City 


(Agencr) 


District  Office 
(for   social   work) 
270  Boylston  St. 
Boston,   Mass. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


MONEY 


Social  Welfare  Societies  need  it. 
Millions  in  small  and  large  sums 
raised  from  our  30,000  New 
England  names.  Ask  for  prices 
on  index  cards  or  envelopes. 
PUBLICITY  SERVICE  BUREAU.  69  Newbury,  Boston 


DEBATE    DATA 


DEBATE  CLUBS — PUBLIC  SPEAKERS 

Latest  data  on  leading  controversial  questions. 
Send  for  Queitlon  and  PHct  I.iii  for  1931-32 

lo 

THE     DEBATERS     INFORMATION     BUREAU 
3   Ilorton  Place  Portland,  Maine 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


PAMPHLETS 


RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY: Unemployment  and  Its  Remedies 
(15c),  Poor  Old  Competition  (lOo),  The 
Challenge  of  War  (lOc),  The  Challenge 
of  Waste  (lOc),  The  People's  Fight  for 
Coal  and  Power  (lOc). 
112  East  19th  Stret,  New  York,  N.  T. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT,  illustrated  monthly 
$2.50  a  year.  For  all  who  follow  legislation. 
American  Legislators'  Association,  851 
East  58th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

VISION  AND  REVISION,  or  Depression  as  a 
cure  for  morbid,  sordid  Obsession.  No  public 
spirited  person  should  be  without  this  Booklet. 
Send  ten  cents  to  The  Mobilita  Lyceum, 
725  Broadway,  San  Diego,  California. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNNAI  OF  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


Bryn    Mawr  College 

Carola  Woerishoffer   Graduate 

Department  of  Social  Economy 

and  Social  Research 


Preparation  for  positions  in  Social  Case 
Work,  Community  Organization,  Adminis- 
tration of  Social  Institutions,  Personnel 
Administration,  Industrial  Relations,  Social 
and  Industrial  Research. 


One  and  two  year  certificates 

Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 

of  Philosophy 


Courses  open  to  graduates  of  colleges  of 
recognized  standing  who  have  had  pre- 
liminary work  in  Social  Sciences. 

Address : 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 


%**&* 


fellowships,  special  train- 
ing  is  now  available  to  two  foreign 
students  who  are  planning  to  engage  in 
social    work    in    a    foreign    country. 
1?     U     1?        Information  will 
be    mailed    upon    request. 


The 


TorJ^  School  of  Social 

122  East   Twenty  -Second  Street 
N*u>    York 


Umbersittp  of  Cfricago 

<Tf)t  Graduate  &tJbool 


Spring  Quarter  begins  March  28 

Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  June  20  -  July  22 

Second  Term  July  25  -  August  26 

Academic  Year  1932-33  begins  October  1,  1932 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcement*  on  request 


Washington   University 

GEORGE  WARREN  BROWN 
DEPARTMENT    OF   SOCIAL   WORK 


Courses  of  Training  in 

CHILD  WELFARE 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

COURSE  OF  TRAINING  LEADS  TO 
THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

Scholarship*  are  available  for  properly  qualified 
graduate  studentt. 

Address  the  Director 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


\ 


GOTS  AND  DOLES -WILLIAM  HARI 
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"You  Can^t  Let  Them  Starve"— WhitingWilliams 
Growing  Up  By  Planning— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
"Two-Gun"  Crowley  vs.  The  People-Ira  5.  Wile 
Great  Ladies  of  Halsted  Street  —  Zjona  Gale 
What  I  Pay  for  Armament— John  Palmer  Gavit 


Debts  need  not 

handicap  the  family's  return 

to  prosperity .... 


Social  service  workers  realize  that  when 
the  family's  wage  earner  gets  a  job  again 
he  cannot  start  at  scratch  on  his  return  to 
prosperity.  His  debts  owed  to  the  grocer, 
the  merchant,  the  landlord  may  amount 
to  several  months'  income. 

The  family  of  moderate  means 
may  be  only  $300  or  $200  be- 
hind, but  whatever  the  amount, 
the  handicap  of  debt  worries  must  be  re- 
moved before  the  starting  line  is  reached 
on  the  return  toward  normal  times. 

Modern  thinking  and  modern  legisla- 
tion recognize  the  family's  need  for  bor- 
rowing power  to  meet  emergencies  like 
that  now  confronting  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies. 

In  this  city  and  89  others  there  are 
offices  of  Household,  America's  foremost 
family  finance  organization.  To  them 
families  may  come  and  borrow  up  to 
$300  on  their  signatures  and  the  securi- 
ties which  are  in  almost  every  household, 
and  repay  their  indebtedness  at  once. 

Their  credit  is  immediately  restored. 
They  return  to  the  market  as  buyers  with- 
out further  delay.  And  they  can  repay  the 
loan  over  a  period  as  long  as  twenty 
months  in  sums  so  small  that  incomes  are 
not  crippled. 


Two     other 
factors  speed 

the  family  in  reaching  the  goal  of  pros- 
perity. First,  Household  has  voluntarily 
reduced  its  charges  on  loans  above  $100, 
making  the  price  of  money  at  retail  as 
small  as  is  possible  through  large  volume 
and  efficient  management. 

Second,  Household  managers,  through 
their  experience  with  thousands,  give 
sound  advice  in  helping  each  family  to 
expend  its  income  wisely  and  get  out  of 
debt  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  FOR 
HOUSEHOLDS,  a  helpful  booklet  on 
budgeting  family  income,  is  offered  with- 
out charge  in  advertisements  in  news- 
papers of  four  and  three-quarter  million 
circulation,  and  through  the  Household 
radio  program  on  the  NBC  network  every  Tuesday  at 
8  P.  M.,  Central  Standard  Time.  Social  service  workers 
are  invited  to  write  for  a  copy  and-further facts. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE     CORPORATION    .    .    . 

Headquarters:  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

.  .  (149  Offices  In  9O  Principal  Cities)  .  . 

(Consult  your  telephone  directory  for  the  office  nearest  you)  .  . 
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IN  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS  the  number  of  Bell  telephone 
calls  made  daily  in  this  country  has  doubled. 

The  American  people  do  not  double  their  use  of 
anything  unless  it  returns  a  dollar's  worth  of  value 
for  each  dollar  spent. 

A  telephone  in  your  home  costs  only  a  few  cents 
a  day.  Yet  it  brings  to  your  service  the  use  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  property  and  the  efforts  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  skilled  workers.  Fair  pay 
to  the  workers  and  a  modest  profit  on  this  property 
is  all  you  pay  for.  There  are  no  speculative  profits 


in  the  Bell  System.  Everyone,  from  the  president 
down,  works  for  salary  and  pride  of  achievement. 

More  than  six  hundred  thousand  people  are 
shareholders  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company.  There  are  shareholders  in  every 
state  of  the  Union.  About  half  of  them  are  women. 
One  out  of  five  is  a  telephone  employee.  But  no  one 
owns  as  much  as  one  per  cent  of  the  stock. 

The  Bell  System,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
is  a  democracy  in  industry  .  .  .  operated  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  who  use  it. 
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The  GiSl  of  It 

TUNE    in    on    Geneva    when    this    issue   of    Survey 
Graphic  reaches  you,  through  a  net-work  arranged 
by  the   National   Broadcasting   Company,   and   you 
will  hear  WILLIAM  HARD.     For  he  breaks  in  on  his 
regular   political    broadcasting   for    them,    weekly,    from 
Washington  to  take  on  assignments  like  the  London  Arms 
Conference  in  '30,  the  League  Assembly  in  "31,  and  now 
the    reparations    conference    and    the    disarmament    con- 
ference.    He  writes  regularly  for  the  Consolidated  Press 
Association,  and  his  roots  go  back  to  half  a  dozen  edi- 
torial offices  and  Northwestern  University  Settlement  of 
which  he  was  head  in  1901-2.     Page  453. 

THAT  man  with  a  blue  shirt,  a  square  chin  and  a 
six-day  beard  opposite  you  in  the  streetcar  may  be 
WHITING  WILLIAMS  on  one  of  his  explorations.  Author, 
Republican,  member  of  various  learned  societies,  lec- 
turer at  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, adviser  to  large  employers  on  personnel  and 
publicity  relations,  he  has  a  genius  for  getting  at  the 
point  of  view  of  the  under-dog.  More  particularly,  in 
its  bearings  on  this  article  (page  459),  Mr.  Williams 
was  executive  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Fed- 
eration from  1912-17,  which  gave  the  initial  impulse 
the  community-chest  movement.  We  could  commission 
Mr.  Williams  to  make  this  appraisal  the  first  ten  days 


of  the  new  year  by  gift  of  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  of  R.  H. 
Macy  and  Company,  chairman  of  the  New  York  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

rT"'HE  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  Cincinnati 
J.  cares  for  the  homeless  unemployed  in  the  Robinson 
Opera  House.  In  December  more  than  thirty  thousand 
meals  were  served  and  an  average  of  four  hundred  a 
night  were  lodged  where  opera  used  to  be  sung.  HILDA 
WORTHINGTON  SMITH,  who  writes  of  it  in  vivid  verse  on 
page  462,  is  director  of  the  Affiliated  Summer  Schools 
for  Women  Workers  in  Industry. 

r"T~lHE  hearings  before  a  Senate  Committee  on  federal 
J^  relief  for  the  unemployed  have  been  front-page 
news  for  a  fortnight.  On  page  463  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG, 
editor  of  Survey  Graphic,  bears  witness  to  the  need 
of  it,  followed  by  the  gist  of  the  testimony  of  five  out- 
standing witnesses. 

FOR  more  than  a  quarter  century  JULIUS  ROSENWALD  and 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR  have  been  fellow  citizens  of  the  city 
to  which  they  went  as  young  men  and  for  whose  better 
interests  they  have  worked  without  pause.     (Page  469). 

IN  his  article  (page  472)  LEWIS  L.  LORWIN,  of  the  staff 
of  the  Institute  of  Economics  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution at  Washington,  D.  C.,  traces  the  history  of  eco- 
nomic planning  in  the  Western  World.  It  follows  his 
Five-Year  Plan  for  the  World  in  the  December  Graphic 
and  introduces  his  American  Plan  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  March  issue. 

THAT  spectacular  boy,  "Two-Gun"  Crowley,  who 
awaits  execution  at  Sing  Sing,  gives  a  marvelous  text 
for  the  article  (page  476)  by  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D.,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  a  student  of  juvenile  behavior  both 
in  his  private  practice  and  as  psycho-pediatrician  at  the 
clinic  maintained  by  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  and 
the  children's  health  class  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  New 
York  City. 

SMALL-TOWN  people  have  been  the  chief  characters 
in  ZONA  GALE'S  novels  and  stories.     Here  (page  479) 
she    turns    to    the    great    ladies    of    a    great    city — Jane 
Addams  and  her  group  at  Hull-House,  where  Miss  Gale 
has   been   a   frequent  visitor   through   the   years. 

IN  his  opening  message  to  the  New  York  Legislature, 
Governor  Roosevelt  found  a  clue  to  the  way  out  of 
our  troubles  in  the  fact  that  "there  are  too  many  people 
in  the  larger  communities  to  maintain  a  decent  living  for 
all."  He  develops  the  theme  and  his  theory  of  regionalism 
in  the  delightfully  informal  article  (page  483)  which  is 
based  on  an  address  given  at  the  dinner  marking  the 
completion  of  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York. 
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STEEL 
By  Thomas  H.  Benton 

Pouring  molds,  tapping  a  blast  furnace,  with  Bessemer  converter  in  the  center 
background,  are  dramatic  scenes  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  that  Benton 
chose  for  this  mural  in  his  series  of  American  pictures  made  last  year  for 
the  new  building  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York 
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Ingots  and  Doles 


By  WILLIAM  HARD 


I  SING  of  the  Monongahela  and  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Braddock  upon  it;  of  coal,  coke, 
limestone,  iron-ore,  steel;  of  record  rushes 
of  production  and  of  record  rushes  of 
"relief." 
I  sing  of  the  American  way. 

"These  second-generation  Slovak-Americans  in  the  Edgar 
Thomson  works  don't  put  their  money  in  their  socks  any 
more,"  said  a  priest.  "No!  They  are  investors.  Instead 
of  socks,  stocks." 

"And  their  women  don't  know  how  to  bake,"  said  a 
"relief"  agent.  "We  give  them  white  flour  in  their  'relief' 
rations.  They  have  to  learn  what  to  do  with  it.  Some  of 
them  invite  us  now  to  taste  the  result.  They  used  to  be  in 
the  delicatessen.  Now  they're  in  the  kitchen." 

I  sang  of  a  dizzy  economic  amusement-park  roller-coaster 
of  ups  and  downs. 

"In  ten  years  in  the  Edgar  Thomson  works  we  made 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  new  'highs'  in  production." 
The  speaker  was  Odd  J.  H.  Hartsuff,  superintendent  of 
the  works.  "And  in  just  about  the  same  length  of  time  we 
have  spent  twenty-four  million  dollars  on  new  construction." 

Up  and  up!    And  still  going  up! 

The  Edgar  Thomson  works  in  the  Borough  of  Braddock 
in  the  County  of  Alleghany  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 

owned  by  the  Carnegie  Steel      

Company,  which  is  owned 
by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  The  year  1930 
was  a  very  depressed  year. 
In  that  year  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation's 
production  of  ingots  fell 
from  (roughly)  twenty-two 
million  to  (roughly)  seven- 
teen million  tons.  Precisely, 
its  production  of  ingots  fell 
twenty-three  and  a  half 
per  cent. 

We  must  pay  homage  to 
the  ingot.     It  stands  on   its 


Years  ago  when  safety  engineering  was  still 
to  come,  and  no  American  state  had  as  yet 
drafted  a  workmen's  compensation  act,  Every- 
body's Magazine  carried  an  article,  Making 
Steel  and  Killing  Men,  which  upset  inertias  and 
helped  set  things  going.  The  Steel  Corporation 
was  itself  to  take  the  lead  in  safety  engineering; 
and  its  accident  benefit  system  was  to  antedate 
the  compensation  laws.  William  Hard  was  its 
author.  Here,  and  in  a  succeeding  article  in 
Survey  Graphic,  he  again  cracks  the  molds  of 
old  habits  of  thought  with  respect  to  another 
hazard  of  modern  industry. 
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flat-car,  white-hot.  Its  contents  have  come  from  the  blast 
furnace,  the  open  hearth  furnace,  the  Bessemer  converter.  It 
is  a  radiant  truncated  obelisk  of  steel,  of  arrived  raw  steel. 
On  its  flat-car  it  is  on  its  way  to  the  plant's  mills  which  will 
grasp  it  with  rollers  and  propel  it  backwards  and  forwards 
and  squeeze  it  and  knead  it  into  blooms  and  billets  and  bars 
and  slabs  and  rails  and  all  other  "rolled  and  finished  steel 
products  for  sale." 

We  must  reverence  the  ingot.  It  is  a  combination  of  all 
that  came  before.  It  is  the  source  of  all  that  conies  after. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  not  daunted 
by  the  1930  decline  of  its  ingot  production  to  seventeen 
millions  tons.  Its  capacity  for  ingot  production  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1930  was  (roughly)  twenty-five  million 
tons.  During  the  year  it  increased  that  capacity  by  new  con- 
struction to  (roughly)  twenty-six  million  tons.  It  addition- 
ally planned  still  further  to  increase  it,  during  1931,  to 
twenty-eight  million  tons. 

Confidence!  Courage!  People  will  start  buying.  Building 
will  be  freshly  "financed."  "Credit"  will  be  pumped  into 
railroads,  ships,  skyscrapers,  motor-car  installment-purchase 
corporations.  The  incomes  of  1935  will  be  put  in  pledge  for 
the  purchase-contracts  of  1933.  Debt  will  revive  and  mount. 
Prosperity  will  return  and  soar.  Prepare  for  it! 

I  do  it  myself  in  my  own  small  affairs.    The  Corporation 

does  in  it  its  large  affairs. 
I  sing  of  the  American  way. 
I  look  at  the  personnel- 
sheet  of  the  Corporation's 
Edgar  Thomson  works  at 
Braddock.  Romance  invests 
Braddock.  Here  Carnegie 
contrived  his  first  rail-mill. 
Here  Mr.  Schwab  toiled  in 
his  start  toward  being  the 
Corporation's  first  president, 
and  here  he  married.  Here 
his  successor,  Mr.  Corey, 
was  born  and  inducted  into 
wage-earning  and  fortune- 
finding.  Here  wealth,  origi- 
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nating,  evaporating,  disappears  into  the  income-tax  returns 
of  Manhattan  Island  and  leaves  behind  it,  in  this  river- 
gully  between  high  confining  hills,  a  cathedral  of  smoke- 
stacks and  a  catacomb  of  bleak,  gaunt,  huddled  homes. 

Here  is  shabbiness — 
and  heroism.  Here 
that  Black  Prince  of  all 
steel-makers,  Captain 
"Bill"  Jones,  came  to 
his  death  in  a  final 
combat  with  molten 
metal.  Here  his  pres- 
ent legatee,  Odd  Hart- 
s  u  f  f ,  superintendent, 
turns  to  the  visitor 
with  a  face  alight  with 
delight  of  fight. 

I  could  aspire  to  go 
even  with  Odd  Hart- 
suff  on  any  adventure 
anywhere.  Let  the 
quest  be  ingots,  or 
lions,  or  Mount  Ever- 
est, or  what  you  will. 
He's  a  steel  man,  a 
man. 

And  now  he  has  to 
be  a  dietician.  Now 
he  has  to  know  about 
milk  for  babies  in  "re- 
lief" rations. 

"Those  rations  of 
his  are  all  starches," 
exclaim  the  eminent: 
and  learned  visiting 
nurses.  "He's  going 
to  give  the  babies  mal- 
nutrition." 

Not  that  he  would 
wish  to!  Not  that  he  Photos  by 

would  knowingly  do  The  company  nurse  visits  a  family 
so!  Odd  Hartsuff's  whose  clothes  give  evidence  of 
face  is  pugnacity — and  better  days — and  this  barefoot 

Pltv-  youngster  dressed  in  gunnysac\s 

He  hands  me  the 
personnel-sheet.  Mr.  Farrell, 
president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation;  Mr. 
Hughes,  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company;  Mr. 
Burnett,  vice-president  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company — all 
are  willing  that  he  should. 
All  are  conscious  of  an  in- 
controvertible fact. 

The  Corporation  is  doing 
more  for  the  benefit  of  its 
employes  than  it  ever  did  be- 
fore. Its  sense  of  duty  to- 
ward them  has  not  contracted. 
It  has  expanded.  In  its  'bene- 
fit policies  there  is  growth, 
development,  aspiration. 

For  an  example:    Trouble, 


intricate  trouble,  is  necessary  for  "staggering"  employment, 
for  partitioning  unemployment.  Mr.  Hartsuff  takes  it.  I 
took  at  his  personnel-sheet  with  amazement. 

It  states  that  his  "normal  force"  is  5235.  It  states  then 
that  the  number  of  employes 
working  "full  time"  during  the 
current  week  is  424.  Four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four!  Eight  per 
cent  of  the  "normal  force"! 

•But  how  many  are  working 
"part  time"?  The  personnel-sheet 
answers:  3292.  So  the  "part- 
time"  workers,  during  the  current 
week,  are  63  per  cent  of  the 
"normal  force"! 

But  what — in  this  current 
week — is  the  "average  daily 
force"?  It  is  (roughly)  1200. 
Only  1200! 

I  proceed  to  a  mathematical 
calculation.  The  chief  clerk  of 
the  works  verifies  it.  I  add  to- 
gether the  "full-time"  workers 
and  the  "part-time"  workers.  I 
want  to  know  how  much  work, 
on  the  average,  each  working 
worker  is  getting.  I  calculate 
and  learn.  He  is  getting,  on  the 
average,  roughly,  two  days  a  week. 
He  is  accordingly  earning,  on 
the  average,  and  again  roughly, 
ten  to  twelve  dollars  a  week,  if 
one  may  apply  to  Braddock  the 
general  statistics  assembled  by 
the  Corporation  on  the  topic  of 
wages  from  all  of  its  plants. 

He  is  earning — that  is — one 
third  of  a  full  week's  pay.  With 
the  10  per  cent  wage-rate  cut,  he 
is  earning  in  fact  less  than  one 
third  of  his  former  full  week's  pay. 

I  contrast:  What  proportion  of  the  former  dividend  re- 
turn did  the  Corporation's  stockholders  (common  and  pre- 
ferred) get  in  1931?  Three  quarters. 

And  what  proportion  of  the  former  interest  return  did  the 
Corporation's  bondholders  get  itl  1931?  Four  quarters 
Paid  in  full. 

How  then  shall  we  come  to  "equality  of  sacrifice"  be- 
tween employes  and  owners?  How  indeed? 

For  steel,  for  more  steel,  there  must  be  money,  more 
money.  For  enlarged  construction,  enlarged  production, 
there  must  be  enlarged  funds,  enlarged  investments.  "Stag- 
ger" the  stockholders  and  the  bondholders  as  you  "stagger" 
the  employes,  and  where  will  you  find  your  new  investors 
for  the  new  prodigies  of  production  in  the  new  miraculous 
future?  They  will  not  come  forward.  But!  They  must 
come  forward!  The  next  "high"  in  the  roller-coaster  may 
show  us  the  Promised  Land ! 

O  ingot,  smoking  with  heat,  you  transmute  the  sweat  of 
labor  into  incense  for  the  nostrils  of  money;  and  in  hope 
for  the  success  of  the  invocation  Mr.  Hartsuff  and  Mr. 
Burnett  and  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Farrell  and  even  Mr. 
Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  however 
mighty,  must  bow,  must  genuflect. 


Rembrandt   Studios,    Pittsburgh 
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Yet  labor,  somehow,  emerges  into  being  itself 
a  deity.  Labor.  Not  organized  labor.  Trade 
unions  are  nothing  in  the  Corporation's  plants. 
Labor  "through  representatives  of  its  own 
choosing"  possesses  in  those  plants  no  voice  of 
any  record-worthy  volume.  It  is  not  labor  as 
an  attacking  class  that  emerges.  It  is  labor  as 
an  incipiently  assimilated  class.  It  is  labor  not 
as  part  of  Karl  Marx's  proletariat  but  as  part 
of  the  Corporation's  "personnel." 

On  Mr.  HartsufFs  personnel-sheet  I  come  to 
the  last  entry.  I  glance  back  to  the  first  entry: 
"Normal  force,"  5235.  I  revert  to  the  last 
entry:  "Not  working,"  1519. 

"Not  working  for  you  at  all?"  I  inquire. 

"That's  right,"  says  Mr.  Hartsuff.  "Not 
working  at  all  right  now." 

"Then  why  do  you  count  them  in?  Why  do 
you  include  them  on  the  sheet  of  your  personnel  ? 
Why  do  you  continue  to  regard  them  as  being 
in  your  'normal  force'?" 

"Oh,  they  have  checks,"  says  Mr.   Hartsuff. 

"Checks?" 

The  head  nurse  intervenes.  Would  that  Cap- 
tain "Bill"  Jones  could  have  lived  to  see  steel 
plants  with  nurses — lady  nurses,  lady  visiting 
nurses!  The  head  nurse  explains:  "They  have 
little  metal  checks  that  show  they  are  still  employes." 

"But   they   aren't   employes.     They're   off  the   payroll." 

"Yes  they  are  employes    They  can  get  groceries." 

"For  what?" 

"For  nothing." 

"From  whom?" 

"From  the  Company." 

"Why?" 

"If  they  haven't  anything  to  eat!  What  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

Ah!  That's  not  business.  Why  should  business  be  bur- 
dened with  the  maintenance  of  -people  who  are  not  work- 
ing? Why  should  the  cost  of  production  be  swollen  with 
the  groceries  of  people  who  are  not  contributing  to  produc- 
tion ?  Are  we  on  our  way  to  doles  ?  Are  we  on  our  way 
to  giving  people  something  for  nothing? 

I  candidly  compliment  the  Corporation  and  ironically  ex- 


A  loan  to  employes  from  the  company  ban\ 


A  generous  basket  of  groceries  from  the  company 

press  shock,  but  Mr.  Hartsuff  and  the  head  nurse  are  calm, 
perfectly  calm,  in  the  routine  of  revolution. 

"Lots  of  them  are  proud,"  says  Mr.  Hartsuff.  "One  of 
them  yesterday  came  in  crying  because  he  had  to  ask  for 
groceries.  And  another  fellow's  wife  came  in  crying  be- 
cause he  was  going  to  commit  suicide  because  he  wouldn't 
ask." 

"They  don't  rush  to  ask?" 

"Rush?  Some  do.  But  hardly  any.  Mostly  they  hang 
back  till  they  just  have  to  give  in." 

I  spared  Mr.  Hartsuff  the  sermon  from  the  bottom  of  my 
barrel  on  dole  demoralizations.  I  had  an  engagement  with 
Major  J.  Clyde  Miller,  president  of  the  directors  of  the 
poor  of  Allegheny  County.  He  was  in  his  office  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

I  gazed  upon  him  with  veneration.  Any  "director  of  the 
poor"  is  an  invaluable  historical  memento.  He  erases  the 
modernistic  mendacity  which  calls  the 
succoring  of  the  destitute  by  taxes  "un- 
English,"  "un-American."  He  revives 
for  us  the  Poor  Law  of  1601.  He  rep- 
resents the  continuity,  from  that  day  to 
this  in  English  and  American  commu- 
nities, of  the  responsibleness  of  taxpayers 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  "impotent  poor" 
and  even  of  "obstinate  vagabonds." 

"Have  you  many  vagabonds?"  I  inter- 
rogated. 

"We've  been  at  it  for  years,  Mr. 
Hard,"  said  Major  Miller.  "Ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  the  people  who  come 
to  us  for  'relief  would  rather  have 
work,  hard  work,  if  they  could  get  it." 
I  was  appalled  by  the  nicety  of  Ma- 
jor Miller's  statistical  calculation — 93 
per  cent.  I  was  at  home,  though,  in  his 
general  drift.  It  was  the  same  as  Mr. 
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The  Salvation  Army  (above)  offers  hot  soup  and  bread.    The  waiting 
room  of  the  Family  'Welfare  Association   (below)   is  always  crowded 


Hartsuff's.  People  were  not  grasping  for  doles. 
They  were  recoiling  from  them. 

"What  do  you  give?"     I  went  on. 

"Groceries,  coal,  school-shoes.  This  month, 
one  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars  of  them." 

"Paitly  in  Braddock?" 

"Surely.     It's  part  of  the  county." 

I    returned    to    Braddock. 

"I  will  sing,"  I  said  to  myself,  "of  all  of 
Braddock's  doles." 

I  remembered  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  writer 
of  unforgettable  hymns.  He  composed  a  line: 
"Heaven  has  in  store  a  precious  dole." 

Keble  died  many  years  -before  the  birth  of  un- 
employment insurance.  Also,  since  he  was  an 
Englishman,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
aimed  his  line  at  any  policy,  or  proposed  policy, 
of  the  American  federal  government.  He  must 
have  been  using  the  word  "dole,"  it  would  seem, 
in  its  actual  and  politically  uncorrupted  mean- 
ing: act  of  grace,  act  of  charity,  gift. 

I  addressed  myself  to  Braddock's  borough 
clerk. 

"How  many  families  in  this  Braddock  region 
do  you  think  are  getting  gifts  of  things  for 
'relief'?" 

With  the  help  of  M.  Clyde  Kelly,  Congress- 
man and  Braddock  newspaper  publisher,  the 
borough  clerk  computed,  lengthily. 

"Oh,  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  them." 

"Don't  they  own  homes?  I  am  told  that  more 
than  a  thousand  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  em- 
ployes either  own  homes  or  are  paying  instal- 
ments, or  have  contracts  for  paying  instal- 
ments, to  own  homes.  The  Corporation  even 
finances  its  employes  to  own  homes,  I  am  told." 
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"They  do.  It's  fine.  But  how  is  anybody  going  to  bor- 
row any  money  now  on  his  equity  in  his  home?  It  can't 
be  done.  The  banks  won't  do  it." 

"But  Corporation  stock.  Plenty  of  them  own  Corpora- 
tion stock.  The  Corporation  finances  them  to  own  it." 

"Yes.  But  how  can  they  borrow  anything  on  that,  either? 
Try  it.  The  ibanks  just  won't." 

"There  isn't  any  way,"  interjected  Congressman  Kelly, 
"of  making  thrift  have  its  right  reward  as  long  as  we  first 
produce  more  steel  than  is  orderly  and  then  consequently 
produce  less  steel  than  is  orderly.  There  can  be  no  right 
reward  for  thrift  as  long  as  we  seek  first  the  sky  and  then 
the  abyss.  We've  got  to  have  regularization  of  produc- 
tion." 

I  temporarily  dismissed  Mr.  Kelly's  prophetic  audacity 
and  wandered  through  Braddock  meditating  upon  thrift, 
upon  extravagance. 

Numerous  motor-cars  were  resting  in  squalid  backyards, 
hoisted  on  wooden  stilts,  like  abandoned  arks  on  Ararat, 
surviving — in  immobilized  grandeur — the  departed  deluge 
of  prosperity.  Extravagance ! 

Women  were  crowding  the 
entrance  to  the  offices  of  the 
head  nurse  of  the  steel  plant; 
and  their  aged  stockings  were 
of  silk.  Extravagance! 

Why  didn't  these  people  re- 
sist motor-cars  and  silk  stock- 
ings? 

I  fancied  myself  propounding 
that  indignant  question  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.  I  fancied  the  steel 
companies  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  secretary  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  send- 
ing me  a  rebuke.  The  rebuke 
would  toe: 

"At  first  we  thought  you 
correct.  On  general  historical 
traditional  principles  it  is  well 
to  denounce  the  extravagances 
of  people  of  small  or  moderate 
incomes.  Statistical  research,  however,  for  which  our  Institute 
is  founded,  points  out  to  us  now  the  danger  of  that  course. 


Cough  medicine  given  by  the  druggist 


coal  from  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 


At  the  Braddoc\  General  Hospital 

"In  1921  the  production  of  ingots  and  castings  by  the 
steel  companies  of  the  United  States  was  some  twenty  million 
tons.  In  1925  it  rose  to  some 
forty-five  million  tons.  In  1929 
it  rose  to  more  than  fifty-six  mil- 
lion tons. 

"Was  it  for  the  steel  companies 
to  say  to  the  promoters  of  sky- 
scrapers: You  are  overbuilding? 
"Was  it  for  the  steel  companies 
to  say  to  the  manufacturers  of 
motor-cars:  You  are  overselling? 
"Was  it  for  us  to  say  to  any  of 
our  customers:  You  are  pushing 
your  goods  'beyond  the  line  of 
thrift  for  the  ultimate  consumer? 
"No.  And  is  it  for  us  to  repel 
the  efforts  of  the  administration 
of  our  country  to  promote  more 
credit  in  order  to  promote  more 
borrowing  in  order  to  promote 
more  buying  in  another  prosperity 
peak? 

"It  would  be  unpatriotic.  We 
think  accordingly  that  you  would 
be  well  advised  not  to  press  the  point  of  extravagance  too 
heavily  at  this  time." 

That  rebuke  would  content  me.  I  fancied  myself  expand- 
ing it.  I  did  expand  it  to  a  destitute  motor-car-owning 
steel-worker. 

"Your    extravagance    in    consumption,"    I    said,    "is    the 
psychological  analogue,  within  an  identical  social  complex, 
of  the  Corporation's  extravagance  in  production." 
He  did  not  dispute  it.     He  replied,  though: 
"I    heard  you   say   extravagance.      I    own   my  home.      I 
can't   raise  any  money  on  the  motor-car  and   I  can't   raise 
any  money  on  the  home.    What's  the  difference?" 

"Don't  be  discouraged,"  I  said.  "You  did  the  whole  duty 
of  an  American.  You  practiced  thrift.  You  practiced  ex- 
travagance. You  saved.  You  bought.  You  did  not  put 
your  money  in  a  sock.  You  used  it.  You  got  into  this 
depression  in  a  high-spirited  American  way  and  I  am  sure 
you  are  going  to  get  through  it  in  the  same  way." 

He  said  his  wife  was  going  to  the  prenatal  clinic  at  the 
Braddock  Health  Station.  I  followed  the  clue. 

I   found  the   Braddock   Health   Station   to  be   a   private 
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project  maintained  by  the  Public  'Health  Nursing  Association 
of  Pittsburgh.  I  found  many  clinics  of  many  sorts  in  it 
and  six  nurses  engaged  in  visiting  homes. 

"What  will  be  your  charge  to  the  wife  of  a  workless 
worker  for  your  prenatal  clinic?" 
"Nothing." 

"And  will  you  nurse  her  at  the  delivery?" 
"We'll  probably  send  'her  to  the  hospital." 
I  became  interested  in  following  doles  from  birth  to  death. 
I  repaired  to  the  Braddock  General  Hospital. 

"Yes,"  said  the  hospital.  "We  do  a  lot  of  free  work. 
To  cover  part  of  it  we  get  money  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  current  two  years  we  are  getting  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars  from  the  state.  We  have  a  state  nurse  here, 
who  has  a  baby  clinic.  We  have  also  a  state  doctor.  Then 
there  is  a  county  doctor  in  this  region,  too.  He  can  be  called 
in  for  poor  patients.  He  is  paid  by  the  Allepheny  County 
directors  of  the  poor." 

ONWARD  from  the  prenatal  dole  and  the  delivery  dole 
I  pursued  the  dole  baby. 

I  said  to  myself:  "How  about  milk  for  the  baby?" 

I  propounded  that  inquiry  to  the  nurses  at  the  Health 
Station.  They  said:  "For  babies  up  to  two  years  of  age, 
apply  to  the  Milk  and  Ice  Association.  They  do  it." 

"What  about  after  two  years  old?" 

"Two  to  six  is  the  bad  time.  It's  hard  to  solve.  After 
six  the  children  can  sometimes  get  milk  at  the  schools.  And 
sometimes  breakfasts." 

'Who  does  that?" 

"The  teachers  and  their  friends  among  the  parents,  prin- 
cipally." 

"Milk.     Breakfasts.     Anything  else?" 

"Yes.  Shoes.  School-shoes.  But  they  come  from  the 
directors  of  the  poor." 

"Where  do  I  get  any  compendium  of  all  this?" 

"You  might  try  the  Family  Welfare  Association." 

I  arrived  at  the  Braddock  branch  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  Allegheny  County.  I  perceived  a  charitarian 
technological  book  expounding  minimum  standards  of  "re- 
lief." I  compiled  out  of  it  a  "minimum  standard"  for  a 
given  family  of  ten  persons  of  given  ages.  The  book  said — 
per  week — sixteen  dollars  and  thirty-six  cents  and  nine  mills. 

I  knew  of  such  a  family  in  Braddock.  I  knew  that  in  fact 
for  "relief"  it  was  getting  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents — per 
week. 

"How  many  families  are  you  helping?"  I  inquired. 

"About  a  thousand." 

"How  much  are  you  spending?" 

"About  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  last  month." 

"An  average  of,  say,  two  fifty  a  month.  I  assume,  then, 
that  to  many  of  them  you  do  not  give  money  help." 

"To  many  of  them  we  give  the  help  of  guidance  in  their 
relations  with  their  landlords  and  other  creditors." 

I  withdrew  my  mind  from  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion and  reflected  upon  the  statistics  of  the  "relief"  furnished 
by  the  Edgar  Thomson  works.  I  had  them  for  the  fort- 
night just  elapsed. 

Employes  given  "relief":  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three. 

Money  value  of  "relief"  given:  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Average  amount  of  "relief"  given  per  "relieved"  employe 
in  fortnight :  seven  dollars  and  forty  cents. 


Average  amount  per  "relieved"  employe  per  week:  three 
dollars  and  seventy  cents. 

Not  so  much.  But  better,  no  end  'better,  than  in  the 
past.  A  new  burden — and  one  that  will  grow — for  the 
Corporation. 

I  resumed  my  enlightenment  by  the  Family  Welfare 
Association. 

"Anybody  starving  to  death  ?" 

"Absolutely  not." 

"Anybody  getting  less  nourishment  than  normal?" 

"Lots." 

I  remembered  a  talk  with  a  high  specialist  in  visiting  nurs- 
ing in  Pittsburgh.  She  said :  "Nobody's  starving.  They're 
just  too  often  getting  too  little  to  eat.  They're  just  too 
often  getting  the  wrong  things  to  eat.  The  mothers  are 
getting  undernourished.  The  babies  are  getting  born  under- 
nourished. They're  getting  born  not  only  with  the  chance 
of  rickets,  but  with  the  fact  of  rickets  already  upon  them." 

"And  in  the  midst,"  I  meditated,  "of  a  star-shower  of 
doles." 

I  again  essayed  progress  in  enlightenment.  I  said :  "May 
I  recite  a  lesson  ?  I  understand  that  the  four  big  industrial 
companies  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  along  here  are 
all  giving  some  sort  of  'relief.'  The  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company.  The  Westinghouse  Company.  The  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall  Company.  The  Carnegie  Company.  Cor- 
rect? Then  may  I  ask  you  a  question.  Among  your  Family 
Welfare  Association  families  would  there  be  employes  of 
these  companies?" 

"Certainly ;  but  if  a  family  is  a  Carnegie  Company  family, 
we  would  refer  it  first  to  the  Carnegie  Company.  They  aim 
to  look  after  their  own." 

"That's  an  improvement  on  formerly?" 

"A  big  one." 

"Then  there  wouldn't  be  any  double  'relief'?" 

"Not  often.  Of  course,  we  might  give  shoes,  if  we 
thought  that  the  directors  of  the  poor  should  have  given 
shoes  and  they  didn't.  And  we  might  give  coal,  if  we 
thought  that  the  directors  of  the  poor  should  have  given 
coal  and  they  didn't.  And  we  might  give  money  for  rent 
if  a  company  was  giving  groceries  and  not  giving  the  rent. 
And  we  might  give  clothes.  The  directors  of  the  poor  and 
the  companies  don't  go  heavy  on  giving  clothes." 

I  WALKED  down  the  street  toward  the  meal  depot  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  On  the  street  I  perceived  grocery- 
stores,  drugstores,  meat-shops.  Many  of  them,  I  knew,  were 
engaged  in  "relief"  through  not  collecting  their  bills  and 
through  thereupon  not  being  able  to  pay  their  taxes. 

Outside  the  meal  depot  of  the  Salvation  Army  I  col- 
lected my  thoughts.  I  collected  them  into  an  image  of  a 
Braddock  family  treading  the  American  way  through  the 
depression. 

Groceries  from  the  company.  Rent  from  the  Family 
Welfare  Association.  Milk  for  the  baby  from  the  Milk 
and  Ice  Association.  Milk  for  the  school-age  children  from 
the  schools.  Shoes  for  some  of  them  from  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association.  Shoes  for  others  of  them  from  the  direc- 
tors of  the  poor.  The  sick  ones  among  them  tended  by  a 
visiting  nurse  from  the  Braddock  Health  Center.  Coal 
from  the  directors  of  the  poor.  Occasional  meals  for  the 
oldest  boy  from  the  Salvation  Army.  Cough  medicines  by 
the  corner  pharmacy.  Some  clothes  from  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association.  Other  clothes  (Continued  on  page  509) 
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The  Mid- West  Counts  Its  Relief  Dollars 

By  WHITING  WILLIAMS 


•UNGER!    Help!" 

"You  can't  let  people  starve!" 
These  two  expressions  ring  in  my  ears 
from  these  past  ten  days  and  nights  of  New 
Year's  effort  to  appraise  the  industrial  Mid- 
West's  present  unemployment  situation  and 
the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  its  relief  in  1932.  Days  and 
nights  of  eating  the  homeless  man's  meaty  but  palatable 
soup  or  stew  in  Chicago's  and  Cincinnati's  municipal  shelter- 
houses  ;  of  talking  with  army-coated,  and  more-bonus  desire- 
ful,  job-seekers  in  Detroit ;  of  accompanying  the  county's 
deputy  director  of  the  poor  to  the  bare  shacks  of  destitute 
miners  in  the  Panhandle  coal  towns  southwest  of  Pitts- 
burgh ;  of  interviewing  mayors,  city  managers,  social  work- 
ers, settlement  heads  and  workers,  chamber  of  commerce 
secretaries,  community  chest  presidents,  editors,  professors 
of  sociology,  and  state  welfare  committee  members  and  field 
workers  in  these  and  such  other  places  as  Pittsburgh,  South 
Bend,  Gary,  Cleveland  and  Columbus — not  to  mention  the 
township  trustees  of  500-  to  5OOO-man  home-town  districts 
in  northcentral  Ohio.  And  not  to  mention,  finally,  such 
national  leaders  as  Ex-Secretary  Newton  D.  Baker  and  Ex- 
Cabinet  Member  James  R.  Garfield. 

From  the  harmony  and  dissonance  of  all  these  various 
voices  emerge  those  two  expressions:  "Hunger!  Help!" — 
"You  can't  let  people  starve!" 

Together  they  tell  a  four-fold  story. 

First,  that  the  character  and  stamina  of  our  American 
citizen  and  our  American  society  is  today  under  more  serious 
attack  by  the  depression  than  this  generation  appears  able 
as  yet  to  understand  or  has  even  dreamed  possible. 

Second,  that  the  cry  for  financial  aid  must  somehow  be 
made  louder  and  more  effective  than  it  has  yet  become. 

Third,  that  whatever 
happens,  the  local  public 
is  likely  in  one  way  or 
another  to  see  that  no- 
body starves  —  whether 
with  funds  local  or  non- 
local, private  or  public. 

Fourth,  that  it  be- 
hooves every  thoughtful 
citizen  to  plan  now  to 
prevent  the  threatened 
starvation  by  methods 
which  represent  a  mini- 
mum of  later  emergen- 
cy hysteria  and  which 
cause  a  minimum  of  per- 
manent harm  to  the  citi- 
zen's individual  self- 
reliance  and  sense  of 
"sivic  responsibility. 


I. 


We  wanted  keen  eyes  and  a  swift  up-take  of  facts  and 
their  significance  as  to  the  situation  in  the  Middlewest 
—representative  cities,  one-industry  towns,  coal  dis- 
tricts. In  the  absence  of  any  national  survey  of  the  unem- 
ployment relief  situation,  such  a  sampling  process  might 
prove  a  public  service.  So  we  turned  to  Whiting  Wil- 
liams of  Cleveland — pioneer  in  the  community-chest 
movement,  counselor  to  railroad ,  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing corporations  as  to  labor  policy,  investigator 
of  social  and  industrial  conditions,  who  leaves  his  white 
collar  behind  and  gets  in  close.  In  most  of  the  area  we 
asked  him  to^appraise,  he  had  as  his  base-line  his  im- 
pressions in  the  summers  of  '30  and  '31  when  he  ex- 
plored them  as  a  shaveless  job-seeker.  "Don't  take  bias 
from  us  or  anyone  else,"  we  told  him.  "Just  tell  us 
what  you  find."  Here  it  is,  as  he  found  it. 
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"Hunger!"  is  hardly  too  strong  a  word  for  what  the 
mounting  curve  of  need  in  most  of  the  various  visited 
communities  spells,  now  that  the  depression  is  attacking  so 
cruelly  the  stamina  and  self-respect  of  families  of  a  type 
which  no  one  ever  before  dreamed  of  seeing  hit  by  destitu- 
tion. Hardly  too  strong  a  word,  either,  for  imploring  help 
from  a  public  whose  memory  contains  no  catastrophe  of 
anything  like  similar  dimensions. 

Those  dimensions  appear  to  me  all  the  more  alarming 
because  they  now  loom  so  threatening  in  spite  of  all  those 
shock-absorbers  which  so  surprised  me  during  my  earlier 
contacts  with  these  same  communities  in  '30  and  '31.  I  refer 
to  the  almost  universal  practice  of  staggering  or  dividing  up 
of  what  work  exists;  the  gratifying  measure  of  initiative 
in  the  stretching  of  family  savings;  the  greatly  increased 
importance  and  efficacy  of  the  woman  wage-earner;  the 
tendency  of  many  unattached  workers  to  return  to  small 
town  or  farm ;  and  finally,  the  closed  saloon.  All  these  have 
undoubtedly  made  the  net  amount  of  slaughtered  individual 
and  family  morale  and  fiber  notably  smaller  than  would  be 
imaginable  without  them.  Nevertheless,  the  present  ca- 
tastrophe has  been  so  much  wider  in  its  geographical  and 
industrial  wave-length  and  has  cut  so  much  more  deeply 
into  the  affected  moral  area  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  cushion- 
ings,  its  net  impact  appears  to  me  immensely  more  de- 
structive and  threatening  than  the  public  seems  to  realize. 

Almost  universally,  I  learned  these  last  ten  days,  that 
the  social  worker  sees  in  his  mounting  curves  of  demand 
and  his  case-workers'  daily  reports  the  engulfing  of  citizens 
of  a  sort  never  before  encountered  except  as  givers.  In  spite 
of  this,  Mr.  Average  Contributor  apparently  continues  to 
assume,  as  usual,  that  the  situation,  bad  as  it  is,  represents  little 
except  an  increase  in  the  number  of  old-style  "charity  cases" 

such  as  he  has  always 
considered  habitually  af- 
flicted with  the  pro- 
verbial shiftlessness  of 
the  economically  clumsy 
and  unfit  —  persons  in- 
herently un-equipped  to 
bear  up  under  the  slight- 
est addition  to  their 
customary  load  of  bread- 
bed -and -shoes  responsi- 
bilities. Evidently  this 
contributor  has  still  only 
the  haziest  idea  of  the 
huge  and  tragic  propor- 
tions of  the  disaster  now 
assailing,  throughout 
American  industry,  all 
those  virtues  of  personal 
thrift  and  far-sighted- 
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ness  on   which   the   permanent  health  and  strength   of   our 
body  politic  is  supposed  to  depend. 

Not  only  has  the  habitually  industrious  and  careful  holder 
of  skilled  jobs  been  forced  by  the  severity  and  duration  of 
present  unemployment  to  become  a  demoralized  loafer.  Not 
only  has  the  more  ambitious  of  the  unskilled  casual  workers 
been  forced  by  the  same  difficulties  down  to  the  unreliabili- 
ties of  the  unattached  floater.  Not  only  has  the  ordinary 
floater,  in  turn,  been  pushed  down  to  the  character-destroy- 
ing irresponsibilities  of  the  hobo — with  the  habitual  hobo 
down-graded  into  the  criminal  levels  of  the  "yegg."  All 
that  is  bad  enough,  especially  on  its  present  scale.  All  these 
wounds  will  require  years  enough  of  later  prosperity  for 
their  healing. 

WHAT  is  immensely  worse  is  that  the  present  catas- 
trophe is  teaching  great  numbers  of  careful,  long- 
headed, hard-working,  thrifty,  highly  skilled  families  that 
their  years  of  planning,  skill-getting  and  self-denial  have 
in  some  overwhelming,  un-understandable  and  utterly  de- 
moralizing manner  gone  for  naught.  Their  skills  get  them 
no  job.  Their  long-continued,  hard-won  payments  hold 
them  no  home.  If  their  careful  savings  brought  them  an  un- 
encumbered house,  that  house  now  perhaps  brings  them  no 
rent.  The  nest-egg  they  so  perseveringly  and  joyfully 
watched  in  the  building  and  loan  or  savings  bank  is  sucked, 
by  no  fault  or  inadequacy  of  theirs,  down  beyond  their 
reach — -perhaps  forever. 

The  upper  level  of  our  working  and  saving  population, 
this  prize  sector  of  all  our  whole  line  of  national  economic 
defense,  must  certainly  be  added  to  the  type  ordinarily  con- 
sidered potential  "case-work  fodder"  if  we  are  to  understand 
how  the  national  disaster  is  bringing — no,  not  yet  the  actual 
starvation  which  the  hysterically-minded  think  it  essential 
to  proclaim  but,  in  certain  sections  surely,  an  alarming 
measure  of  malnutrition  along  with  the  withdrawal  of  alto- 
gether too  many  thousands  of  pupils  from  their  schools — 
to  furnish  another  pair  of  social  scars  requiring  many  later 
years  to  heal. 

All  this  appears  a  layman's  fair  statement  of  the  general 
situation.  Along  with  it,  however,  should  go  the  word  that 
such  a  generalization  by  no  chance  means  that  conditions 
were  found  equally  bad  throughout  the  districts  visited. 
Worst,  unquestionably,  in  those  mine  towns  southwest  of 
Pittsburgh ;  such  serious  matters  as  malnutrition  or  school- 
withdrawal  make  slight  inroad,  thanks  be,  on  the  children 
of,  for  instance,  Elkhart  and  South  Bend.  To  even  lesser 
extent,  of  course,  in  the  average  small  town  of  Ohio,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hard-hit  steel  districts  of  the  Mahoning 
Valley  and  the  coal  counties  bordering  most  of  the  Ohio 
River. 

The  differing  conditions  of  all  these  various  areas  indi- 
cate largely  the  gap  between  the  single-industry  coal  or  steel 
town  and  the  ordinary  general-industry  community.  Just 
as  King  Coal  has  long  been  moving  out  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania, so  Steel  has  more  lately  been  "mergering"  its  way 
out  of  several  nearby  Mahoning  towns,  leaving  its  workers 
stranded  behind.  But  while  most  of  the  coal-bearing  Ohio 
Valley  holds  the  hands  of  a  critically  sick  if  not  dying  in- 
dustry, South  Bend,  for  instance,  enjoys  at  least  the  tem- 
porary lift  of  two  plants  just  now  working,  each  of  them, 
more  than  seven  thousand  men  full-time,  all  for  rolling 
shiny  new  1932  models  onto  automobile  salesmen's  glistening 
floors  throughout  the  country. 


Meanwhile,  only  a  few  miles  away,  steel-built  and  steel- 
working  Gary  worries  along  on  the  short-time  pay-checks 
of  an  industry  averaging  less  than  25  per  cent.  Meanwhile 
also,  Pittsburgh  works  courageously  to  carry  on  against  the 
acute  malaise  of  steel  complicated  by  the  more  chronic  ail- 
ments of  coal.  Similarly  gasoline  Detroit  shows  immensely 
more  dilapidated,  yawning  store-fronts  marked  "For  rent" 
than  does  oil-gas-and-electric  Cleveland — or  such  other 
general-work  localities  as  Cincinnati  and  Columbus. 

Besides  this  marked  variation  in  the  volume  of  the  relief- 
load  due  to  the  different  local  industries,  the  several  dis- 
tricts vary  notably  in  the  source  and  nature  of  their  needy 
families.  To  a  real  extent,  the  jobless  Mexicans  of  the 
Chicago  or  Calumet  as  also  of  the  Pittsburgh  steel  areas, 
appear  to  have  folded  their  tents  and  stolen  away  to  the 
chug-chugging  of  motor-trucks  headed  "express  to  Laredo" 
or  Nogales — and  points  still  further  south. 

A  disappointingly  slight  measure  of  any  such  folding  is 
everywhere  reported  of  the  "Hill-Billies,"  well  dug  in  since 
war-time  over  a  surprisingly  wide  area  fanning  out  to  the 
north  from  Cincinnati.  And  any  negotiations  for  shipping 
them  to  their  shacks  in  the  hinterlands  of  Kentucky  or  Ten- 
nessee are  likely  to  be  met  by  some  local  judge's  written 
threat  that  anyone  who  brings  them  back  will  be  lodged 
in  jail !  Meanwhile,  in  any  Northern  city,  even  the  simplest 
and  most  "iron"  of  rations  assigned  them  by  any  self-respect- 
ing case  worker  are  likely  to  represent  more  of  both  calories 
and  comfort  than  these  newest  residents  ever  dreamed  of 
enjoying  before! 

Much  the  same  is  probably  to  be  said  for  many  of  those 
homeless  "gandy-dancers"  or  construction  camp  and  seasonal 
workers  I  saw  in  the  well-run,  case-worker-manned  shelter- 
houses  of  Chicago  and  Cincinnati.  For  these  itinerants  and 
for  all  'boes,  as  well  as  for  the  multitudinous  Negroes  boom- 
brought  up  from  the  South,  the  depression  is  entirely  too 
widespread — the  entire  job  situation  is  entirely  too  "frozen" 
— to  favor  any  early  effort  to  seek  the  proverbial  greenness 
of  distant  fields  back  home  or  elsewhere.  Northern  in- 
dustry, Southern  education,  national  race-prejudice — which 
is  most  to  blame  for  such  a  relief  problem  as  that  of  the 
gateway  city  of  Cincinnati  where  a  10  per  cent  colored 
population  possesses  a  relief-case  ratio  of  45  per  cent?  And 
in  most  of  our  cities,  how  many  years,  under  present  or 
future  relief  conditions,  before  the  boom-imported  worker 
moves  back  home? 

MOST  complicated  of  all  is  the  character  and  view- 
point of  the  needy  person  in  those  Pennsylvania  coal 
towns — thanks  to  embers  which  still  smoulder  angrily  after 
last  summer's  flaming  battles  between  conservative  United 
Mine  Worker  and  Communist-led  National  Miner. 

That  the  next  house  or  corner  might  furnish  a  committee 
or  a  delegate  of  these  last  was  a  possibility  throughout  the 
day  I  spent  there  with  a  case  worker  for  the  director  of  the 
poor  of  Washington  County.  Destitution  there  certainly 
was — I  was  glad  to  add  my  nod  of  approval  as  the  sight 
of  some  child's  shoes  or  the  story  of  some  brave  but  weary 
mother  brought  about  the  signing  of  an  order  on  the  local 
merchant — by  law  the  order  must  not  be  drawn  upon  a 
"chain."  But  the  severest  cases  represented  other  factors 
than  hunger  or  cold. 

"Give  that  leader  of  the  Radicals  a  nickel?"  so  a  local 
citizen  would  answer  when  asked  about  a  certain  jobless, 
foodless  father  of  five.  "Not  a  bit  of  work  has  he  dorr 
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in  years — except  when  he  comes  back  every  so  often  to 
agitate  or  to  take  an  axe  and  lay  low  some  boarder  his  wife 
has  taken  in  to  keep  herself  alive."  Or — 

"For  why  you  geev  dat  loafer-trouble-maker  sack  flour  for 
heem  go  sell  and  catch-em  moonshine  for  get  devil-droonk  ?" 

The  job  of  relief  worker,  city  officer  or  civic  leader  is 
hardly  simplified  when  such  misery  and  breakdown  takes 
the  form  of  the  local  Council  of  Unemployed's  formal  de- 
mand to  the  County  Commissioners  for: 

1.  Immediate   winter   relief   for   unemployed   and  blacklisted 
miners  of  $150  for  married  and  $50  for  single  men — with  free 
food,  clothing  and  hot  lunches  for  their  school  children,  plus 
free  milk  delivered  at  the  homes  of   all  children. 

2.  Ten  dollars  weekly  for  married   men,   plus  $3   for   each 
dependent — and   $8    for   single   men. 

3.  Two  dollars  weekly  for  men  who  eat  in  soup  kitchens. 
(Both  unions  have  them  in  small  but  partly  paved  Avella.) 

4.  Free  gas,  light  and  fuel;  no  evictions  of  unemployed  and 
blacklisted  miners;  immediate  turning  over  to  shelterless  men 
of   all   unoccupied   houses. 

5.  Unemployment   insurance    from    the    government   at   coal 
operators'  expense. 

6.  No  wage  cut;   no   speed-up  system;   seven-hour   week  at 
full  day's  pay. 

7.  No  discrimination  against  Negro,  foreign-born,  single  men 
or  members  of  the  National  Miners'  Union  in  the  distribution 
of  relief. 

Slight  satisfaction  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  such 
a  warlike  and  altogether  demoralized  situation  has  little  to 
do  with  "the"  depression.  Rather  is  it  the  symptom  of  "a" 
depression — the  continued,  years-long  sinking  of  an  industrial 
invalid  now  too  weak  to  pay  men  the  price  of  bread  and 
butter  even  when  they  work!  (Because  so-called  "dead- 
work"  draws  no  pay,  men  sometimes  spend  the  week's  two 
operating  days  in  removing  the  coal's  obstructing  seam  of 
slate  without  earning  a  penny's  credit,  to  say  nothing  of 
any  cash  residue  in  the  pay  envelope.  Happily,  however, 
considerably  better  conditions  exist  in  nearby  settlements 
where  better  coal  and  better  management  combine  to  favor 
better  wages  and  less  bitterness  and  belligerency.) 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  careful  observa- 
tion in  January  as  in  August  discloses  slight  organization 
by  the  Mid-West  Reds.  "Surprisingly  patient"  is  the  testi- 
mony given  all  along  the  line  by  those  in  closest  contact 
with  the  most  distressed  sectors  of  the  public. 

In  general  too,  the  problem  appears  to  be  getting  such 
organized  handling  as  has  reduced  to  a  gratifying  minimum 
the  number  of  unorganized  and  unrelated  breadlines  and 
soup  kitchens,  as  also  of  individual  panhandlers. 

But  widely  varying  in  type,  extent  and  cause  as  are  these 
different  local  loads  of  current  human  need,  they  neverthe- 
less combine  to  support,  I  submit,  my  general  conviction 
that  the  industrial  Mid-West  situation  disclosed  by  young 
'32  demands  a  louder  shout  of  hurt  and  help  than  our 
generation  has  ever  before  had  to  make  or  has  to  date  been 
made  to  hear. 

nWhat  then  about  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the 
«   help  discoverable  at  hand  for  the  allaying  of  this  un- 
paralleled hurt? 

If  a  covering  statement  has  to  be  made  it  is  that  most 
of  the  social  workers  and  practically  all  of  the  others  inter- 
viewed believe  that  the  full  volume  of  needed  local  or  near- 
local  help  will  somehow  be  found  near  or  fairly  near  at 
hand  as  soon  as  its  need  is  fully  disclosed. 

When  it  comes  to  that  general  belief's  supporting  actual!- 


ties,  little  or  big,  my  recent  contacts  incline  me  to  agree 
with  Elwood  Street's  observation  that,  by  and  large,  the 
ability  of  different  localities  to  furnish  at  once  the  needed 
financing  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  volume  of  either 
local  need  or  local  wealth  as  upon  the  local  community's 
social  conscience,  organization  and  leadership. 

In  this  last  a  gratifyingly  common  denominator  practically 
everywhere  encountered  is  the  general  willingness  of  local 
industry  to  do  more  for  its  regular  workers  than  in  any 
similar  depression.  True,  in  one  city,  I  was  told  that  an 
employer  in  handing  out  the  news  of  a  further  wage-cut, 
had  added  a  note:  "If  you  can't  live  on  this  rate,  you  may 
apply  to  Number  44  Such-and-Such  Street  for  family 
relief." 

On  the  contrary,  however,  even  in  those  destitute  and 
desperate  coal  towns,  extreme  leniency  is  widely  reported 
in  the  matter  of  rent — and  this  generally  includes  gas, 
water  and  electricity.  Their  fuel,  of  course,  is  almost  as 
free  as  air — though  it  is  hardly  edifying  to  see  the  neighbors 
filling  their  buckets  from  the  local  "gob"  or  refuse  pyramid 
which  always  marks  the  local  coal-shaft,  or  to  learn  that 
this  or  that  pile  of  refuse  coal  now  levelled  to  the  ground 
enjoyed  a  pre-depression  height  of  an  ordinary  house.  (At 
that,  it  is  a  better  sight  than  to  see — as  I  did  near  Cherry 
Valley  where  I  worked  in  1919 — neighbors  who  live  rent- 
free  in  the  houses  of  abandoned  coal  settlements  using  their 
dreary,  workless  hours  converting  other  deserted  houses  into 
firewood ! ) 

In  general,  the  business  man  appears  everywhere  to  take 
more  interest  than  ever  before  in  lessening  both  as  employer 
and  as  citizen  the  general  suffering.  The  measure  of  his 
cooperation  with  the  local  political  or  other  heads  and  the 
resultant  community  effectiveness  and  outlook  depends  of 
course  upon  a  lot  of  local  factors. 

South  Bend,  for  instance,  presents  a  united  and  hopeful 
front  in  the  shape  of  active  team-work  between  city  and 
county  government,  Chest  and  the  Committee  of  100  Busi- 
ness Men.  Due  to  internal  difficulties,  the  Chest  fell  $25,000 
short  of  its  $185,000  goal.  County  outdoor  relief's  $365,000 
budget  of  '31,  the  Committee's  present  levy  of  $2  per  local 
employe  (these  total  over  30,000),  a  shelter  for  several 
hundred  homeless  men  who  work  a  few  hours,  a  list  of  over 
fifteen  hundred  families — all  these  are  "going  concerns," 
though  going  in  a  manner  calculated  to  make  necessary 
more  county  bonds  before  April.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
several  closed  banks,  a  city  government  lately  squabbling 
over  bootleg  spoils,  and  tax-collections  off  13  per  cent,  the 
general  feeling  is  that  "We're  luckier  than  most — and  we'll 
stand  together  to  see  that  nobody  starves!" 

Gary,  an  hour  away,  is  very  different.  Partly  because  its 
biggest  steel  plant  with  capacity  for  one  hundred  thousand 
tons  "turned  out  only  eleven  thousand  last  week."  Partly 
because  its  South  Side  has  large  numbers  of  boom-imported 
American  laborers  unable  to  hope  for  work  elsewhere. 
Partly  also  because  the  number  of  civic  leaders  has  un- 
doubtedly been  lessened  by  absentee  management.  Even  in 
prosperous  days  its  branch-plants'  huge  furnaces  blaze  and 
its  great,  grumbling  rolls  turn  with  only  a  handful  of  those 
sub-executives  who,  in  the  usual  plant  and  city  of  such  size, 
would  be  filling  the  local  Chamber,  Rotary,  Church  or 
what-not,  and  heading  every  type  of  civic  enterprise. 

So  I  found  Gary  decidedly  uncertain  whether  its  $400,000 
of  county  warrants  already  issued  would  be  made  negotiable 
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by  the  urgently  needed  help  of  a  certain  New  York  bank. 
(These  warrants  buy  groceries  and  if  you're  kind-hearted 
you  may  accept  them  for  rent,  but  you'll  have  to  deposit 
them  in  your  safety-box,  not  in  your  bank  account,  for  the 
banks  already  have  too  many  such  frozen  assets. )  Uncertain, 
too,  the  city  is  whether  this  year's  needed  $400,000  will  be 
made  available  for  the  county  poor  relief  in  addition  to  the 
private  fund  of  $65,000  now  raised.  Uncertain,  further, 
whether  any  type  of  help  may  be  expected  from  a  special 
legislative  session  for  which  the  governor  has  as  yet  issued 
no  call. 

Needless  to  say,  so  bad  a  situation  is  made  no  better  by 
the  closing,  since  my  visit,  of  the  biggest  of  the  three  remain- 
ing of  its  earlier  thirteen  banks — or  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  county's  other  banks  carry  on  mainly  through  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  national  business  corporations  own- 
ing local  plants. 

Such  cities  as  Cincinnati  or  Cleveland  in  comparison  with, 
say,  Chicago,  present  much  the  same  contrast.  The  "scrip" 
paid  Chicago  teachers  since  last  May  is  accepted  for  your 
own  gas  bill  but  not  for  your  neighbor's — and  not  at  all  for 
your  insurance  instalment.  As  virtual  bankrupts,  "Chi" 
and  Cook  County  must  now  pay  scores  of  thousands  of 
dollars  daily  for  nothing  but  interest  on  recent  loans.  Be- 
sides the  large  relief  expenditures  of  County  Public  Wel- 
fare, United  and  Catholic  Charities  and  Jewish  Federation, 
an  efficient  fall  campaign  produced  an  additional  ten  and 
one-half  millions  for  the  Cook  County  Joint  Emergency 
Relief  Fund.  But  the  relief  load  already  totals  one  hundred 


thousand  families,  plus  a  nightly  total  of  around  nine  thou- 
sand sheltered  men — already  one  thousand  more,  this  last, 
than  the  peak  load  of  last  February.  And  as  elsewhere  both 
groups  are  mounting!  So  about  fourteen  millions  will  be 
needed — following  the  exhaustion  of  all  present  funds  as 
expected  in  February.  Crisis  impends  if  the  legislature,  al- 
ready in  extraordinary  session  for  more  than  eight  weeks, 
refuses  to  make  possible — with  credit  required  to  the  tune 
of  more  than  a  third  of  a  billion ! — the  carrying  on  not 
only  of  this  work  but  also  of  the  schools  and  every  other 
department  of  the  city's  entire  governmental  life. 

No  wonder  that  so  desperate  a  situation  appears  to  make 
unfriendly  action  entirely  unthinkable.  Or  that  every  device 
of  discussion  and  pressure  is  being  utilized  to  avoid  catastro- 
phe— including  the  Committee  of  Workers'  recent  plan  of 
holding  hearings  in  various  parts  of  the  city  for  securing 
details  of  the  depression's  impact  upon  not  only  the  worker 
but  also  grocer,  landlord,  teacher,  doctor. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  tribute  to  human  frailty,  nevertheless  the 
fact  remains  that  Chicago  carries  on,  so  far  as  I  could  learn 
from  its  leaders,  confident  that  the  legislature  simply  can't 
refuse  to  end  the  present  civic  breakdown  or  to  flag  the 
social  chaos  now  scheduled  otherwise  for  early  March. 

In  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  as  also  in  Columbus,  a  longer 
tested  teamwork  'twixt  government  and  social  agency  gives 
considerably  larger  assurance  that  their  own  needed  total 
of  two  additional  millions  out  of  the  state's  estimated  total 
requirements  of  some  fifteen  millions,  will  be  made  available 
by  a  special  legislative  session  (Continued  on  page  501) 


CIVIC  OPERA— SEASON  OF   1931-32 


By  HILDA  WORTHINGTON  SMITH 


NOT  with  the  sweet  notes  of  violins 
The  overture  to  the  piece  begins, 
But  with  a  shuffle — a  shuffle  of  feet 
Crowding  the  aisles  from  the  muddy  street, 
The  Opera  House  is  stripped  and  bare, 
No  carpet,  now  on  the  marble  stair; 
Where  a  great  dame  sat  and  toyed  with  her  fan, 
Waits  a  shabby,  hungry,  homeless  man. 

Hundreds  of  men,  hundreds  of  men, 
Crowding  the  Opera  House  again; 
Standing  in  line  by  the  stage-door  stair, 
Sunken  eyes  and  an  anxious  air. 
Black  men,  white  men,  bowed  or  straight, 
Dirty  tickets  in  hand,  they  wait. 
Opera  tickets,  up  to  date, 
Purple,  yellow,  blue  and  red. 
Woodyard  tickets  to  change  for  bread— 
(There's  a  hatchet — go  and  chop, 
Three  hours'  work — five  meals  or  a  flop) 
Beggars'  tickets  to  change  for  stew. 
(Here's  a  ticket,  Be  off  with  you!) 
Busy  folk  must  not  be  annoyed. 
(Give  him  a  ticket,  he's  unemployed!) 

Up  in  the  gallery  overhead 
Great  bins  hold  the  loaves  of  bread, 
Bags  of  potatoes,  bags  of  wheat; 
Hung  from  the  walls  are  sides  of  meat; 


Down  in  the  greenroom  behind  the  scenes 
Cans  of  tomatoes,  cans  of  beans. 
The  property  men,  with  kettles  of  stew 
Are  waiting,  ladles  in  hand,  for  the  cue. 

The  town-clock  strikes.     The  music  begins. 

Sweeter  than  strains  of  old  violins, 

To  every  hungry  man  who  waits; 

The  click  of  cups  and  the  clack  of  plates, 

Hot  smell  of  vegetables  in  the  stew, 

The  steam  of  coffee  in  fragrant  brew 

The  scrape  of  chairs,  as  the  men  push  through 

With  a  plate  and  a  cup  and  a  hunk  of  bread- 

"Dinner  is  served."    The  Hungry  are  fed. 

What  follows  the  overture?    Who  may  know? 
The  curtain  rises — A  rotten  show! 
The  stage  is  set  with  cumbersome  things. 
There's  a  rumble  of  voices  out  in  the  wings. 
(A  hunk  of  bread,  and  a  plate  of  stew) 
The  actors,  bewildered,  have  missed  the  cue. 
The  lights  are  dim  and  the  lines  half'heard — 
Where  is  the  prompter?    What's  the  word? 

The  Opera  House  is  packed  to  the  doors, 
A  shuffle  of  feet  and  a  creak  of  floors— 
Nineteen  hundred  and  thirtyone 
The  Civic  Opera  has  begun. 


Relief  Needs:  Relief  Resources 


By  PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 


®E    entered    1932    without    any   adequate   ap- 
praisal by  the  federal  government,  or  by  any 
national   private   body,    of   what   unemploy- 
ment relief  needs  are  throughout  the  coun- 
try, or  of  what   relief  resources  are  avail- 
able.    That    is   the   first   step   provided   by 
bills  introduced  at  Washington  by  two  western  senators — 
Costigan   of   Colorado,    and    LaFollette   of   Wisconsin,   on 
which   hearings  were  begun  by  the  Senate   Manufactures' 
Committee   during  the  holidays,  and  which   before  this  is 
printed  will   likely   come  before   Congress   in   a  combined 
draft.     Such   a  survey   should   have   been   undertaken    last 
summer  in  anticipation  of  this  third  winter  of  the  depression. 
It  should  have  been  undertaken  a  year  ago;  two  years  ago. 
We  should  now  have  a  clearing-house  for  dependable  in- 
formation— current    and     consecutive,     because    conditions 
change  from  month  to  month — as  a  guide  to  both  public 
and  private  action. 

The  position  of  the  President's  Organization  on  Unem- 
ployment Relief  and  its  gauge  of  the  situation  were  set  forth 
in  a  statement  made  to  the  committee  by  Walter  S.  Gifford, 
its  director  (published  on  page  466). 

Earlier  in  the  hearing,  responsible  social  workers  in 
their  individual  capacities  had  laid  their  cards  on  the 
table  face  up.  They  included  executives  of  leading  national 
organizations:  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  the  American 
Association  of  Public  Welfare  Officials,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Community  Chests  (see  pages  465-7).  There 
were  executives  of  the  large  urban  organizations:  William 
Hodson,  executive  director  of  the  Welfare  Council,  New 
York;  J.  Prentice  Murphy,  executive  secretary  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Philadelphia;  Karl  de  Schweinitz,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Community  Council,  Philadelphia;  Jacob 
Billikopf,  director,  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  Phila- 
delphia; Samuel  A.  Goldsmith,  executive  director  of  Jewish 
Charities,  Chicago;  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Chicago;  Raymond  Clapp, 
director  of  the  Welfare  Federation,  Cleveland ;  and  others. 
They  showed  how  relief  standards  had  shrunk  below  toler- 
able levels;  how  municipalities  are  hard  pressed  and  how 
the  fabric  of  voluntary  social  work  is  threatened;  how  the 
relief  budgets  embedded  in  the  sums  raised  by  the  community 
campaigns  lastt  fall  will  not  of  themselves  last  the  winter 
out.  These  campaigns  reached  only  cities  of  over  twenty- 
five  thousand- — and  not  all  of  these ;  and  were  not  paralleled 
with  equally  effective  drives  from  Washington  to  elicit  and 
strengthen  public  appropriations  by  cities,  counties,  states. 
This  is  the  second  step  provided  in  the  Costigan-LaFol- 
lette  bills,  which  would  not  only  appropriate  from  250  to 
350  million  dollars  for  relief,  but  would  create  a  structure 
of  federal-state  cooperation  to  promote  and  reinforce  local 
action.  They  would  set  up  a  national  commission,  with  the 
Children's  Bureau  as  its  executive  arm,  functioning  through 
the  states,  strengthening  their  administrative  machinery  at 
the  point  of  this  new  and  emergent  stress,  and  setting  stand- 
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ards  of  relief  and  personnel.  The  fund  should  cover  both 
work-relief  and  home-relief  in  terms  of  money  and  com- 
modities, and  should  be  guarded  by  provisions  requiring  the 
states  themselves  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  giving  their 
limit  to  match  the  federal  outlay.  But  starting  in  belatedly 
as  we  are,  the  federal  agency  should  have  flexibility  to  act 
regardless  of  state  lines  in  any  desperate  situation.  There 
we  can  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  wartime  experience  of  the 
Red  Cross.  It  sent  a  relief  commission  to  Europe;  com- 
missions to  France,  Italy,  Belgium — but  they  were  not  just 
fact-finding  commissions.  They  were  empowered  to  func- 
tion directly  without  delaying  an  hour  once  they  confronted 
urgent  and  unmet  needs. 

THE  same  day  that  the  hearings  were  begun  on  these 
bills,  the  Treasury  Department  announced  refunds  on 
federal  income-tax  payments  totalling  nearly  $70,000,000. 
This  fair-sized  gnat  was  swallowed  without  trouble  in 
quarters  which  choke  at  the  camel  of  appropriating  four  or 
five  times  that  sum  to  alleviate  countrywide  distress.  They 
regard  it  as  the  nose  of  the  "dole." 

Relief  under  any  name  is  largely  a  palliative;  my  own 
endeavors  have  been  to  get  a  hearing  for  constructive  meas- 
ures now  that  public  interest  is  aroused  to  unemployment 
as  a  great  fissure  in  our  economic  life;  but  the  relief  situa- 
tion is  imperative  and  calls  on  every  one  of  us  to  try  to  think 
through  how  it  is  to  be  mastered  before  it  is  too  late. 

To  my  mind  the  dole  is  a  catchword  employed  to  confuse 
the  public.    The  "great  American  dole,"  as  I  see  it,  is  such 
currently  unearned   income  as  was  paid   in    1931,   as   had 
been  paid  in   1930,  to  American  investors  not  out  of  the 
profits  of  American  industry  in  those  years  but  out  of  ac- 
cumulated surpluses.     I   am   for  that  dole.     It  was  long- 
headed  financial   and  managerial   policy  to   set   aside  such 
reserves  in  prosperous  years  to  help  sustain  dividends  and 
interest  payments  into  the  period  of  depression;  but  it  was 
a  lopsided  policy  to  limit  that  forehandedness  to  stockhold- 
ers and  bondholders,  and  to  turn  wage-earners  off  without 
anything  to  sustain  their  purchasing  and  providing  power 
comparable  to  the  European  unemployment  insurances.     I 
am  against  that  disparity;  and   against  sticking  to  it,  un- 
imaginatively, far  into  the  third  winter  of  the  depression. 
Recently  I  asked  a  settlement  worker,  who  had  investi- 
gated unemployment  conditions  from  1928  on,  how  things 
stood  among  her  neighbors  in  one  of  our  eastern  manufactur- 
ing centers.    The  answer  was  that  the  situation  was  much 
more  desperate  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  or  two  years  ago. 
Go    down   the   street  and    every   household   there   was   up 
against  it  because  of   unemployment.     They  had   used   up 
their  savings  and  reserves.    In  one  house,  the  man  was  work- 
ing on   staggered   work   or   part-time,   and   they  were  not 
making  ends  meet.    In  the  second,  the  man  was  working, 
but  they  had  taken  in  relatives  out  of  work  and  there  was 
not  enough   to  go  round.     In   the  third,   the  breadwinner 
%vas  unemployed  altogether  and  the  family  living  on  char- 
ity.   And  so  it  went;  home  after  home  on  the  ragged  edge 
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RELIEF  NEEDS:  RELIEF  RESOURCES 


of  want.  In  that  city,  we  are  told,  municipal  funds  will  be 
exhausted  this  month :  the  chest  relief  funds  are  not  enough 
to  fill  up  the  gap  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  state  has 
constitutional  difficulties  in  arranging  for  public  help. 

I  would  put  industry's  responsibility  toward  the  relief  of 
unemployment  first.  It  is  within  industry's  power  to  con- 
trol things.  And  only  when  we  shall  have  made  that  re- 
sponsibility fixed  and  inescapable — as  Wisconsin  seeks  to 
begin  to  make  it  in  her  pioneer  unemployment  compensation 
legislation  passed  at  the  special  session  this  winter — will  we 
have  taken  the  first  step  in  a  long-range  solution  of  the 
problem.  But  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  emergency,  now 
in  its  third  and  cumulative  winter,  and  when  industry  has 
failed  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  where  private  chari- 
table help  falls  short,  the  general  public  cannot  dodge  its 
responsibility  to  act  through  government. 

It  is  a  sound  principle  for  the  public  in  exercising  its 
responsibility  to  begin  with  local  responsibility.  First  the 
community,  then  the  county,  then  the  state,  then  the  nation. 
But  we  cannot  dodge  responsibility  at  any  point,  first  or 
last.  We  need  resourceful  national  leadership  and  action 
to  stiffen  and  organize  public  responsibility  through  govern- 
ment all  down  that  line.  The  President's  message  was  di- 
rected toward  putting  national  backing  behind  the  credit 
structure  so  as  to  help  banks,  railroads,  farm  organizations 
and  business  corporations  to  dig  in  their  toes,  but  not  toward 
reinforcing  the  footholds  of  unemployed  wage-earners. 

WHEN  you  scratch  outcry  against  "the  dole,"  you  find 
that  it  merely  echoes  propaganda  put  out  in  high 
places,  reflects  some  childhood  teaching,  is  a  defense  for  the 
wealthy ;  or  it  is  a  fear  lest  we  undermine  local  responsibility, 
or  set  up  a  pork  barrel  that  will  be  worse  than  any  we  have 
known  in  'pensions  or  river-and-harbor  appropriations.  The 
first  three  objections  are  a  mixture  of  dope,  emotion  and 
class  interest.  The  last  two  are  serious  and  are  subject  to 
rational  discussion,  but  they  ignore  the  advances  made  in 
the  technique  of  relief  work  and  in  federal  and  state  aid. 

The  former  welfare  commissioner  of  Virginia  testified 
that  in  that  state  they  had  for  years  carried  on  a  campaign 
against  the  "dole" — meaning  by  that  the  rigid  parcelings 
out  of  inadequate  poor  relief ;  for  which  they  had  substituted 
adequate  public  help  based  on  case  work  under  the  new 
county  welfare  system. 

In  New  York  State  there  was  a  disposition  at  first  to 
regard  the  twenty  million  relief  fund,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  state  income  tax,  as  easy  money  to  be  had  by  local 
political  units  for  the  asking.  It  is  turning  out  the  other 
way.  It  is  proving  a  force  which  is  melting  township,  city 
and  county  appropriations  which  were  frozen  before.  To 
get  the  state  funds,  they  must  do  their  part:  they  must 
demonstrate  needs  and  resources.  The  emergency  system 
will  bring  to  the  rescue  of  the  unemployed  of  New  York 
State  three  or  four  times  the  money  provided  in  the  state 
act  itself.  More  than  that,  it  is  lifting  the  standard  of 
relief  to  a  level  which  our  civilization  can  stand  for.  (A 
few  beans  and  a  bucket  of  coal  now  and  then  do  not  qualify 
under  the  New  York  act.)  It  has  uncovered  areas  where 
conditions  were  neglected  and  desperate.  It  has  provoked 
constructive  action  by  industries  and  local  officials.  It  has 
called  for  an  entirely  new  caliber  of  investigation  and  social 
service  in  dealing  with  the  cases.  With  all  its  limitations 
as  an  emergency  set-up  starting  from  scratch,  it  is  proving 
a  modern  social  installation  to  meet  a  crisis. 


This  page  could  be  given  up  to  a  recital  of  abuses  in  the 
past  in  the  administration  of  public  outdoor  relief,  to  fore- 
bodings as  to  how  federal  aid  might  be  mishandled  in  this 
emergency.  But  to  say  that  because  there  is  danger  in  such 
aid  we  should  never  use  it,  is  like  saying  that  because  there 
are  explosions  in  gasoline  we  should  stick  to  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  After  all,  social  advances  can  be  as  real  as  me- 
chanical. Public  relief  can  be  a  leverage  instead  of  a  crutch. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  there 
are  resources,  good  will,  and  helpfulness  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  to  tide  over  the  hard  months  of  winter  and 
spring  and  after.  But  there  are  too  many  of  those  resources 
which  are  inert,  fragmentary,  at  cross  purposes.  Federal 
aid,  rightly  handled,  through  the  states  and  by  direct  action 
where  necessary,  could  serve  as  a  magnet  to  galvanize  and 
organize  the  whole  field.  The  danger  as  I  see  it  is  in  an- 
other direction,  and  that  is  that  in  personnel  and  method, 
there  are  regions  so  ill  prepared  to  function  that  there  is 
real  doubt  whether  help  will  actually  get  through  to  the 
people  who  need  it.  But  that  is  a  reason  for  beginning  now, 
if  belatedly,  and  for  federal  aid  to  reach  them  direct  if 
need  be,  rather  than  to  sit  down  and  wring  our  hands. 
And  it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  rightly  handled  such  an 
emergency  federal-state  project  would  permanently  raise 
the  level  of  public-welfare  administration  over  the  country. 

The  income  taxation  that  it  would  call  for  would  do 
least  harm  to  business  recovery,  and  the  purchasing  and 
providing  power  it  would  spread  out  would  help  that  re- 
covery. Nor  can  we  wait  for  hunger  to  stalk  before  equip- 
ping ourselves  to  act ;  nor  be  unmindful  that  hunger  is  after 
all  only  the  crudest  register  of  social  devastation  that  is 
sapping  the  well  being,  the  health,  the  morale  and  the  pro- 
ductive force  of  our  people.  Long  after  business  and  em- 
ployment pick  up,  the  aftermath  of  relief  and  rehabilitation 
will  be  with  us.  The  actual  peak  of  the  load  will  come 
after  and  not  before  a  turn  for  the  better. 

WE  must  not  forget  that  the  heavy  end  of  the  burden 
of  industrial  unemployment  comes  down  on  the  fam- 
ilies of  wage-earners  for  whom  we  cannot  supply  work.  So 
far  as  American  industries  are  concerned  (they  have  not 
sufficient  work,  nor  part-time  work,  to  give)  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  such  households  would  be  hungry  today.  So 
far  as  the  voluntary  aid  of  our  American  charitable  funds 
go  (they  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  succor  them)  hundreds 
of  thousands  would  be  hungry.  Those  households  are  de- 
pending on  public  aid — town  and  city  and  county,  and  in 
some  instances  state.  The  question  is  not  merely  whether 
or  not  we  need  to  fall  back  on  the  final  federal  trench-line 
of  public  aid.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  supply 
national  leadership  in  uniting  all  these  sources  of  succor 
into  a  common  front  of  defense. 

Thanks  to  these  western  senators,  to  the  social  workers  who 
testified  and  to  the  labor  leaders  who  bore  witness  to  the  spread 
of  unemployment  and  the  exhaustion  of  union  benefits,  such 
fragmentary  facts  as  we  have  as  to  the  situation  are  a  matter 
of  public  record.  Action  hangs  on  fresh  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  try  to  redouble  voluntaiy  and 
local  provisions  or  to  supplement  them  with  federal  aid  or 
federal  loans  to  states  and  cities ; — or  it  hangs  on  a  ground- 
swell  of  opinion  reaching  Washington  calling  for  compre- 
hensive legislation.  On  succeeding  pages  are  published  ex- 
cerpts of  testimony  pro  and  con.  Pro  or  con,  write  your 
members  of  Congress,  for  the  issue  is  joined. 
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CONDITIONS  SHOWING  POSSIBLE  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  AID 

Compiled   by  FRANK  BANE.   Director    American   Association    of   Public    Welfare   Officials. 


ALABAMA.  General  financial  condition  serious.  Bond  issue 
for  roadbuilding  defeated.  Many  steel  mills  closed.  Birming- 
ham conditions  extremely  bid. 

ARIZONA.  Over  half  the  relief  budgets  used  for  transients, 
Phoenix  reporting  1700  in  one  day.  Cotton  districts  in  distress. 
Tax  situation  serious.  State  director  of  unemployment  relief 
says  federal  aid  is  needed. 

ARKANSAS.  Except  for  rural  sections,  in  bad  financial  con- 
dition with  over  one  hundred  bank  failures.  Road  construction 
at  standstill  and  people  express  intense  desire  for  this  form  of 
federal  aid.  Conservative  estimates  place  unemployed  at  forty 
thousand.  Bituminous  coal-mining  sections  and  industrial 
cities  hard  pressed,  lumber  mills  closed.  Little  Rock  in  serious 
condition,  relief  decidedly  inadequate. 

CALIFORNIA.  Indigent  transient  problem  most  serious,  with 
young  men  coming  in  large  numbers.  Los  Angeles  has  over 
seventy  thousand  with  fifteen  'hundred  coming  daily.  Feeling 
need  for  federal  aid. 

COLORADO.     Mining  districts  beginning  to  feel  depression. 

CONNECTICUT.  Thirty-three  towns  out  of  169  said  to  face 
acute  situation.  State  well  organized. 

DELAWARE.     Said  to  be   in  fairly  good  condition. 

FLORIDA.  Miami,  Tampa  and  Jacksonville  swamped  with 
transients.  Outside  aid  needed  for  them. 

GEORGIA.  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Columbus,  Macon  listed  as 
black  spots. 

IDAHO.     Conditions  said  to  be  fairly  good. 

ILLINOIS.  Greatest  need  in  industrial  sections  around  Chi- 
cago and  coal-mining  sections.  Williamson  and  Franklin 
Counties  bankrupt,  county  relief  cut  off,  banks  closed,  few  mines 
running  even  on  part  time.  People  literally  have  no  money, 
actual  destitution  in  mining  villages.  Cook  County  has  deficit 
of  millions  in  meeting  barest  family  sustenance  needs.  Rapidly 
growing  opinion  in  favor  of  federal  relief. 

INDIANA.    Northern  steel  cities  most  serious  problem. 

IOWA.     Believed  the  state  can  handle  it. 

KANSAS.  Coal  mines  of  Pittsburg  field  have  most  serious 
conditions.  Kansas  City  has  inadequate  funds.  Governor 
states  all  federal  road  funds  used  up  and  six  thousand  employes 
must  be  laid  off.  "The  greatest  help,"  he  says,  "would  be  for 
Congress  to  appropriate  at  least  $80,000,000  for  emergency  re- 
lief again  this  year  for  construction." 

KENTUCKY.  Soft-coal  mining  regions  have  the  most  serious 
problems.  Twelve  counties  said  to  need  help. 

LOUISIANA.  Industries  almost  at  standstill,  money  scarce, 
much  suffering  in  the  cities  and  relief  woefully  inadequate. 
Steady,  ;heavy  increase  in  applications  for  relief  and  shortage 
of  funds  in  New  Orleans. 

MAINE.  Woodcutting  almost  stopped  and  Bangor  faces  big 
relief  problem.  Aroostock  County  hard  hit  with  its  potatoes 
selling  for  less  than  cost  to  produce. 

MARYLAND.  Queen  Anne  County  in  worst  condition,  Alle- 
gany  County  serious.  Outside  aid  may  be  needed. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  State  well  organized  and  generally  can 
care  for  its  own.  Conditions  serious  in  Fall  River,  Haverhill, 
Brockton. 

MICHIGAN.  Conditions  in  regions  around  Detroit  especially 
serious.  Script  used  to  pay  teachers  and  county  employes. 
Upper  peninsula  reports  counties  with  much  distress.  Many 
feel  need  for  state  or  federal  aid.  Grand  Rapids  relief  funds 
exhausted. 

MINNESOTA.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Duluth  faced  by  serious 
unemployment  and  some  iron-range  towns. 

MISSISSIPPI.     Problem   largely   agricultural. 

MISSOURI.    Mining  section  may  need  help,  e.g.  Jasper  County. 

MONTANA.    Conditions  said  to  be  fair. 

NEBRASKA.     Six  counties  hit  by  drought.    Red  Cross  will  help. 


NEVADA.     Local  conditions  not  especially  serious. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.    Will  probably  be  able  to  care  for  its  own. 

NEW  JERSEY.  State  aid  helping  in  most  places.  Borrowing 
power  exhausted  in  some  localities.  Hoboken  reported  to  have 
inadequate  funds.  White-collar  employes  from  New  York 
City  one  of  most  serious  problems.  State  has  appropriated 
$9,616,033.50  for  emergency  relief. 

NEW  MEXICO.  Transient  problem  causing  most  difficulty. 
Town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants  reports  transient  load  of 
two  thousand  during  one  month. 

NEW  YORK.  State  aid  helping  to  extent  of  $20,000,000.  Es- 
timated at  least  $50,000,000  will  be  spent  in  New  York  City. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  Rural  conditions  better  with  food  plenti- 
ful but  no  money  for  taxes  or  debts.  Greatest  suffering  in 
textile  section. 

NORTH  DAKOTA.  Drought  in  some  counties  with  conditions 
reported  quite  serious. 

OHIO.  Relief  funds  have  deficit  of  more  than  $2,000,000  with 
estimated  deficit  for  1932  of  $15,000,000  whidh  will  be  reduced 
by  recent  community  fund  drives.  General  conclusion  that  pri- 
vate funds  will  be  insufficient,  calling  for  public  help  from  tax- 
ation, bonds,  etc.  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  have  voted  extra 
levies,  other  cities  have  voted  them  down.  Unemployment  of- 
ficials feel  state  may  be  able  to  meet  its  needs. 

OKLAHOMA.  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City  are  tragic.  Coal- 
mining sections  generally  hard  hit,  especially  McAlester  section. 
Governor  now  has  $400,000  left  from  gas  tax  available. 

OREGON.  Closed  mills  in  several  counties  make  serious  problem. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Central  and  western  bituminous  coal  area 
most  serious.  Bank  failures  common.  In  Pittsburgh  and  Al- 
leghany  County  about  one  third  of  total  working  population 
out  of  work.  In  Panther  Creek  Valley  conditions  deplorable. 
In  Philadelphia  unemployed  60  per  cent  over  last  year  without 
corresponding  increase  in  funds.  White-collar  group  espe- 
cially serious  problem.  Relief  inadequate  last  year,  prospect 
very  bad  for  the  winter. 

RHODE  ISLAND.    State  aid  on  a  loan  basis  resorted  to. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  Spartanburg,  Greenville,  Charleston,  Co- 
lumbia having  fairly  serious  conditions.  Since  mainly  an  agri- 
cultural state  food  is  plentiful.  Textiles  have  suffered. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.    An  agricultural  state,  conditions  not  so  bad. 

TENNESSEE.  General  financial  situation  of  state  bad.  In 
eastern  mining  area  mines  running  only  part  time.  Knoxville, 
Chattanooga,  Nashville,  Memphis  having  serious  time.  Prob- 
ably needs  outside  assistance. 

TEXAS.  Situation  complicated  by  oil,  cattle,  cotton.  Border 
towns  with  large  Mexican  populations  having  serious  difficulties. 
Shares  in  transient  problem  common  to  Southwest. 

UTAH.     Situation  said  to  be  fairly  good. 

VERMONT.     Presents  no  severe  problems. 

VIRGINIA.  Petersburg  has  serious  problems  due  to  closing 
of  tobacco  companies,  mills,  etc.  Bituminous  coal  area  de- 
pressed for  several  years  and  may  need  considerable  assistance. 
Suburban  areas  of  larger  cities  and  textile  centers  have  large 
relief  loads.  This  state  and  many  others  could  use  additional 
federal  road  funds  effectively. 

WASHINGTON.     Conditions  not  especially  bad. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  Conditions  especially  distressing  in  twenty 
coal-mining  counties.  Relief  standards  throughout  state  below 
minimum  budget  requirement.  Many  counties  have  serious 
deficits.  The  Friends  have  established  feeding  stations  in 
seven  counties.  School  children  hungry  and  insufficiently 
clothed.  Need  state  or  federal  aid. 

WISCONSIN.  In  ten  lumber  counties  the  industry  has  moved 
out.  Milwaukee,  Kenosha,  Racine  having  difficulties.  Strong 
sentiment  for  federal  aid. 

WYOMING.     Conditions  not  reported   especially  serious. 
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CITIES,  COUNTIES,  STATES  CAN  HANDLE  THE  SITUATION 

Statement  by  WALTER  S.  GIFFORD,  Chairman,  President's  Organization  on  Unemployment  Relic/ 


A  CHECK  of  the  unemployment  relief  situation  by  states 
which  I  have  just  made  emphasizes  again  the  existence 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  of  great  hardships  resulting  from 
unemployment.  At  the  same  time  it  indicates  that,  subject  to 
action  by  legislatures  in  possibly  some  four  or  five  instances, 
each  state  will  care  for  its  own  who  must  have  help  this  winter. 

While  the  situation  varies  in  different  localities,  local  gov- 
ernments as  a  whole  have  probably  always  made  the  largest 
money  contribution.  The  private  agencies  cooperating  with 
them  have,  in  general,  taken  care  of  the  problems  which  the 
governmental  agencies  operating  with  a  certain  rigidity  under 
statutes  cannot  so  well  handle. 

These  private  and  public  funds,  however,  do  not  include 
what  is  called  "invisible"  relief.  I  refer  to  the  cash  aid  and 
the  board  and  lodging  extended  to  relatives,  friends  and  neigh- 
bors; to  the  aid  given  by  religious,  fraternal,  labor  and  other 
organizations;  to  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  remission  of 
debts  by  merchants,  Landlords  and  others,  and  to  the  aid — 
quite  real  in  this  depression — extended  by  business  concerns 
to  former  employes.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  items  but  it 
seems  clear  that  if  the  total  of  this  invisible  relief,  which  is 
obviously  incalculable,  were  known  it  would  be  found  that  the 
private  contributions  very  greatly  exceed  the  public. 

Conditions  differ  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  so  that 
no  standard  plan  could  cover  all  local  situations,  but  a  common 
objective  is  obtained  in  many  different  ways.  Communities  have 
organized  under  leadership  of  their  own  choosing  and  they  have 
behind  them  a  most  popular  local  support  and  determination. 
There  are  a  good  many  hundred  thousand  citizens  who  have 
made  the  undertaking  their  own  in  their  respective  communities 


by  active  participation.  There  are  millions  more  who  have 
made  it  their  own  by  giving. 

Widespread  acceptance  of  responsibility,  community  by  com- 
munity, county  by  county,  and  state  by  state,  has  not  only 
worked  for  providing  relief  funds  but  likewise  for  their  dis- 
criminating and  effective  expenditure.  In  brief,  the  principle 
underlying  the  relief  activities  through  the  country  has  been 
that  first,  if  possible,  the  individual  community  would  look 
after  its  own.  Next,  if  necessary,  the  county  would  help  and 
then  if  the  county  were  unable  to  meet  the  needs  the  state 
would  help.  It  would  seem  that  the  combined  efforts  of  com- 
munities, counties  and  states  can  take  care  of  the  situation 
this  winter. 

Should  such  community  and  state  responsibility  be  lessened 
by  federal  aid,  the  sincere  and  wholehearted  efforts  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  volunteers  engaged  both  in  raising  and 
administering  relief  funds  would  doubtless  be  materially  less- 
ened. Individuals  would  tend  to  withdraw  much  of  the  in- 
visible aid  they  are  now  giving;  private  funds  raised  by  pop- 
ular subscription  would  become  less ;  efforts  to  spread  work 
and  to  provide  work  that  would  not  be  done  except  for  the 
emergency  would  be  lessened;  business  organizations  would 
tend  to  do  less  for  former  employes.  Communities,  counties 
and  states  undoubtedly  would  appropriate  less  public  monies. 
The  net  result  might  well  be  that  the  unemployed  who  are  in 
need  would  be  worse  instead  of  better  off. 

Also  the  effect  of  federal  aid  on  federal  government  credit 
should  be  considered.  If  this  were  adversely  affected,  the  real 
cure  for  unemployment  which  is  obviously  the  restoration  of 
normal  business  would  be  retarded. 


COMMUNITY  CHEST  RESULTS 

Statement  by  ALLEN  T.  BURNS,  Director,  American  Association 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils 


TWO  hundred  community  chests  holding  campaigns  this 
fall,  have  reported  a  total  raised  of  $67,206,696,  or  101.2 
per  cent  of  their  goals.  Only  179  of  these  chests  can  be  com- 
pared with  results  of  a  year  ago.  Some  chests  are  new  'this 
year  and  others  have  become  more  inclusive.  These  179  chests 
show  >an  increase  in  total  raised  of  14.4  per  cent.  However, 
chests  will  increase  their  allotments  for  direct  relief  of  families 
in  their  homes  by  59  per  cent. 

About  ninety  more  chests  have  held  campaigns  and  have  not 
yet  reported  because  still  working  to  complete  their  goals. 
When  these  results  are  in  the  total  raised  this  fall  will  be 
approximately  $80,000,000.  Some  ninety  chests  will  hold  cam- 
paigns after  January  first  and  will  add  another  $20,000,000, 
making  the  total  raised  by  chests  for  1932  approximately 
$100,000,000. 

In  judging  how  far  this  $100,000,000  will  go  toward  meet- 
ing the  relief  needs  of  the  country,  several  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind: 

1.  Community   chests   exist    only    in    the    more    resourceful 
and  for  the  most  part  larger  cities  of  the  country.     Hence   I 
am  not  qualified  to  report  on  the   smaller  communities,  espe- 
cially  the   single-industry  towns,   and  the    resourceless   regions 
where  welfare  work  is  not  well  organized.     In  short,  commu- 
nity chests  represent  the  communities  that  ought  to  come  near- 
est to  caring  for  their  own  needs. 

2.  While  the  total  raised  by  chests  slightly  exceeded   their 
total  goal,  forty-seven  chests  failed  by  10  per  cent  or  more  to 
reach  their  individual  goals. 

3.  Only  35  per  cent  of  the  total   raised  by  chests  will  be 
spent  on  home  relief  of  families.     The  other  65  per  cent  goes 
to  such  indispensable  services  as  hospitals,  visiting  nursing,  child 
welfare,  crime  prevention  and  provision  against  the  misuse  of 
the  immensely  increased  leisure  time. 

4.  The  59  per  cent  increase  in  relief  allotments  which  the 


chests  this  year  are  able  to  make  should  be  compared  with  the 
fact  that  relief  expenditures  in  these  communities  are  now 
averaging  more  than  100  per  cent  over  those  of  a  year  ago. 
There  is  no  sign  of  abatement  in  these  increased  demands,  and 
so  no  prospect  of  sufficient  private  funds  to  meet  them. 

5.  Privately  contributed  funds,  such  as  those  given  through 
community  chests,  constitute  only  30  per  cent  of  the  total  which 
communities  spend  for  relief  of  destitution.  The  remaining  70 
per  cent  comes  from  local  government  funds.  These  percent- 
ages are  taken  from  investigations  by  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Community  Chests  and  Councils.  It  is  imperative  that 
these  local  government  funds  be  forthcoming  in  more  than 
twice  the  amount  furnished  by  private  contributions  and  in 
more  than  twice  the  amounts  supplied  last  winter  from  the 
public  treasuries  if  the  relief  burden  is  to  be  adequately  carried 
on  a  basis  of  local  responsibility. 

While  each  community  chest  leader  has  given  his  sup- 
port to  the  efforts  of  local  public  officials  to  secure  adequate 
relief  appropriations,  chests  feel  that  there  has  been  an  absence 
of  emphasis  on  this  source  of  relief  in  the  nationwide  publicity 
of  this  past  fall.  Many  chests  report  that  even  in  their  own 
resourceful  communities  this  lack  of  adequate  stimulation  of 
local  public  relief  resources  may  mean  insufficient  relief  funds 
for  the  total  needs  of  the  present  winter. 


NEEDS   AND  SAFEGUARDS 

Statement  by  LINTON  B.  SWIFT,  secretary  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Society  of  America1 


IN  the  first  place,  in  nearly  all  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  standards  of  adequacy  of  relief-giving  have 
fallen  during  the  past  two  years,  reaching  a  point  in  many 
communities  where  even  a  decent  minimum  of  family  health 
and  well  being  is  no  longer  assured.  The  payment  of  rents 
is  being  widely  eliminated  as  a  relief  item,  resulting  in  a  great 

1  In  testifying.  Mr.  Swift  made  clear  that  like  the  other  social  workers 
appearing  as  witnesses  he  was  speaking  in  an  individual  capacity  and  in 
no  sense  committed  his  organization  or  its  member  agencies  in  the  positions 
taken. 
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increase  in  evictions  and  in  an  overcrowding  of  families  under 
unsanitary  conditions.  The  disproportionate  burden  upon  land- 
lords is  partly  responsible  for  an  increasing  volume  of  tax 
delinquencies. 

Second,  this  lowering  of  relief  standards  is  accompanied  by 
a  serious  lowering  of  living  standards. 

Third,  the  decrease  in  relief  and  living  standards,  the  pressure 
upon  relief  agencies  with  inadequate  staffs  and  resources  and 
the  diversion  of  funds  from  other  types  of  social  agencies  are 
seriously  crippling  social  services  in  many  communities. 

Fourth,  all  statements  of  relief  needs  based  upon  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  relief  standards  described  above  which  have 
thus  fallen  below  a  minimum  of  health  and  decency  are  open 
to  serious  question. 

Fifth,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  enormous  rise  in 
relief  need  as  reflected  by  comparative  relief  expenditures  in 
the  past  two  years,  and  to  the  expectation  that  relief  will  con- 
tinue to  pyramid.  Each  successive  winter  of  unemployment 
finds  an  acceleration  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  the 
unemployed.  Even  if  unemployment  does  not  increase,  the 
number  of  unemployed  needing  relief  will  be  vastly  greater 
during  this  winter  than  during  the  past  two  years.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  resources  of  the  unemployed  are  being 
exhausted,  public  and  private  resources  are  being  depleted. 

Sixth,  the  relief  which  is  being  given  now  from  private  as 
well  as  from  public  sources  in  most  American  communities  is 
in  effect  "t)he  dole,"  accompanied  by  most  of  the  dangers  to 
individual  and  public  well  being  which  are  commonly  discussed 
in  connection  with  this  term.  That,  of  course,  is  a  situation 
which  should  not  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  agencies,  which 
are  forced  to  give  relief  so  inadequate  that  in  effect  it  becomes 
a  dole.  Proposals  for  federal  aid  have  no  relation  to  the  estab- 
lishment de  nova  of  a  dole.  A  dole  is  a  dole,  whether  it  is 
given  by  an  individual,  a  private  charitable  agency,  a  city,  a 
state,  or  the  federal  government.  It  is  a  dole  whether  given 
in  cash  or  kind. 

Seventh,  there  are  a  number  of  communities  which  have  or 
will  soon  have  exhausted  their  public  and  private  resources 
for  unemployment  relief.  In  some  instances  supplementation 
will  be  available  from  within  the  state.  In  other  instances 
such  supplementation  will  'have  to  come  from  outside  the  state. 
I  believe,  for  many  reasons,  that  such  assistance  can  not  or 
should  not  come  from  any  private  national  agency,  nor  through 
any  national  campaign  for  private  funds;  but  that  it  is  a 
direct  responsibility  of  the  federal  government. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  relief  of  distress  is  primarily, 
but  not  wholly,  a  local  responsibility,  and  secondarily,  but  not 
fully,  a  state  responsibility,  and  finally  a  federal  responsibility, 
it  is  very  evident  to  me  that  there  will  be  a  number  of  com- 
munities which  must  have  assistance  from  outside  their  states. 
I  believe  there  must  be  assistance  from  the  federal  government. 
However  I  should  be  against  any  system  of  relief  which  in- 
volved the  setting  up  of  complicated  federal  machinery  over  the 
entire  country  for  the  giving  of  relief  directly  from  the  federal 
government  to  individuals. 

I  think  that  the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  that  sort  of 
procedure  is  what  is  back  of  the  common  misuse  of  the  word 
"dole."  But  the  analogy  with  the  English  situation,  for  in- 
stance, leaves  out  of  account  the  fact  that  we  'have  a  totally 
different  governmental  set-up  in  this  country;  and  that  we  have 
intervening  between  the  federal  government  and  the  com- 
munities the  state  governments,  which  are  in  themselves  sover- 
eign governments.  That  makes  possible  the  first  safeguard 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  in  any  federal  legislation. 
The  second  safeguard  is  that  the  relief  which  is  to  be  given 
locally  from  the  grants  received  through  the  states  from  the 
feder-al  government,  shall  not  be  mass-relief  witfh  all  of  the 
evils  that  attend  such  methods. 

That  requirement  is  met  in  the  Costigan  and  LaFollette  bills, 
first,  through  the  use  of  existing  local  agencies  which  are  in 
the  habit  of  individualizing  relief  needs;  through  the  require- 
ment that  t!he  standard  for  relief  shall  be  fixed  by  the  federal 
administrating  body  as  a  condition  for  the  making  of  the 
grants ;  and  through  the  provision  of  adequate  supervisory 
service  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government. 

The  tfiird  safeguard  is  that  sums  appropriated  should  go 
where  most  needed,  as  distinguished  from  any  entirely  auto- 
matic allocation.  I  should  also  want  to  feel  assured  that  the 


provision  which  is  made  by  the  federal  government  would 
stimulate  rather  than  discourage  state  and  local  effort.  That 
requirement  is  met  through  the  necessity  of  an  application  by 
the  state  government  on  its  initiative  with  a  presentation  of 
its  program  of  handling  the  situation  within  the  state. 

And  finally,  I  should  want  to  feel  assured  that  any  federal 
appropriation,  rather  than  creating  a  free-for-all  distribution 
with  a  resultant  lowering  of  relief  standards,  would  be  so 
designed  as  to  raise  those  standards  in  the  communities  which 
receive  aid  from  the  federal  appropriations.  In  general  these 
safeguards  are  provided  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  bills 
before  the  Senate  Committee  although  further  improvement 
on  some  points  is  desirable. 


EMERGENT    AND    NATIONAL 

Statement  by  WALTER  WEST,  Executive  Secretary,  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers 


IT  is  my  conviction  that  more  funds  will  be  needed  for  direct 
home  relief  for  the  next  two  years  than  local  sources,  public 
and  private  combined,  will  make  available.  Social  workers 
know  that  need  for  relief  will  pyramid  this  year  beyond  the 
previous  peaks  of  necessity.  There  is  still  a  wide  margin  be- 
tween the  number  of  applicants  for  relief  and  the  number  of 
unemployed.  The  latter  continue  to  use  their  own  resources, 
such  as  savings,  help  from  relatives  and  their  own  credit.  As 
long  as  the  depression  lasts  the  list  of  applications  will  be  cumu- 
lative with  many  new  names  and  few  which  can  be  removed. 

Experience  has  also  demonstrated  that  the  need  for  relief  is 
progressively  underestimated.  Official  estimates  often  bear 
more  relation  to  the  amounts  of  money  which  can  be  raised 
or  conveniently  appropriated,  than  to  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Convincing  evidence  of  this  characteristic  can  be  found 
in  the  supplementary  appropriations  and  campaigns  required 
during  the  past  year. 

In  the  attempt  to  meet  an  increasing  need  with  inadequate 
resources,  communities  and  agencies  pare  down  their  relief 
standards  and  accommodate  themselves  to  practices  and  meth- 
ods which  would  be  abhorrent  to  them  in  normal  times.  Many 
agencies  are  now  paying  rents  only  to  prevent  eviction.  In 
some  cities  rents  are  not  paid  at  all.  Food  budgets  are  scaled 
down  to  levels  below  a  decent  living  standard.  Such  pressure 
makes  relief-giving  more  grudging  and  more  piecemeal  and 
emphasizes  its  worst  features. 

Obviously  it  would  not  be  possible  to  appropriate  enough 
money  to  replace  all  the  payrolls  which  are  lost.  Whatever 
we  may  do  this  winter,  we  cannot  prevent  all  suffering  and  all 
privation.  Relief  might  be  defined  as  adequate  if  it  would  fur- 
nish existing  agencies  with  money  enough  for  relief  so  that  they 
would  not  be  forced  to  turn  the  unemployed  away,  nor  scale 
down  the  standards  to  an  ineffective  level. 

Though  road-building  programs,  public  works  and  other  pro- 
posals may  be  more  constructive,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
but  a  direct  home-relief  program  of  ample  proportions  will 
make  the  necessary  sums  available  for  the  coming  year,  nor 
would  these  other  methods  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the 
need  for  relief  where  it  will  occur. 

The  relief  problem  has  ceased  to  be  a  local  one.  It  is  na- 
tional in  origin,  national  in  scope,  and  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  local  communities.  A  program  of  federal  action  such  as  is 
proposed  by  the  two  bills  before  the  committee  is  needed. 


The  Commission  on  Unemployment  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers  has  endorsed  the  general  plan  for 
federal  relief  programs  as  proposed  in  the  Senate  bills  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Costigan  and  LaFollette.  Action  was 
based  on  the  Commission's  conclusion  that  the  problem  by  its 
size  had  become  a  primary  federal  responsibility  and  that  the 
nature  of  the  proposals  providing  federal  aid,  stimulation  and 
supervision  for  state  and  local  administration  of  relief,  effected 
a  satisfactory  and  workable  plan  for  cooperation. 

The  Commission  made  it  clear  in  its  endorsement  that  it 
would  not  consider  a  federal  relief  program  desirable  for  per- 
manent practice,  but  that  it  was  now  an  immediate  and  emer- 
gent necessity  in  lieu  of  more  permanent  and  constructive 
measures  for  dealing  with  unemployment. 


By  permission  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
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Julius  Rosen wald —Fellow  Citizen 


By  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 
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tribute  to  Julius  Rosenwald  expresses  only 
so  far  as  words  can  do  so,  my  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation of  his  friendship  and  his  fellow- 
citizenship  through  more  than  thirty  years 
of  our  comradeship  in  serving  our  city.  His 
genius  for  friendship  is  attested  by  the  sur- 
prising number  in  many  walks  of  life  who  pay  tribute  to 
him  for  what  he  was  to  them  personally.  And  indeed  he 
was  so  genuinely  friendly  as  soon  to  make  acquaintances 
his  own  friends.  This  genuineness  characterized  his  per- 
sonality and  carried  his  whole  manhood  into  every  rela- 
tionship of  life.  Those  related  to  him  in  any  one  of  his 
widely  diversified  spheres  of  action  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  man  himself.  For  the  merchant  was 
the  man  and  the  man  was  the  merchant ;  the  executive  in 
business,  in  trusteeships  or  on  committees,  was  always  one 
with  others — a  team-worker.  "The  man  at  the  top,"  he 
declared,  "usually  gets  too  much  credit.  It  is  the  able, 
willing  fellows  around  a  man  who  really  do  things.  What 
could  any  man  do  if  none  would  help  him?"  To  protect 
from  loss  his  company's  credit  and  its  employe  stockholders' 
savings,  he  turned  back  millions  of  his  holdings. 

This  human  fellow-feeling  penetrated  and  shone  through 
every  attitude  taken  in  private  and  public  affairs,  in  every 
part  he  took  in  social,  civic  and  political  movements.  While 
never  fearing  to  take  initiative,  or  to  speak  and  act  in- 
dependently, he  did  not  want  to  play  the  lone  hand  in 
leadership,  but  sought  to  persuade  others  to  join  in  what- 
ever was  to  be  undertaken  for  the  common  welfare.  Indeed 
he  resolutely  refused  to  be  a  solitary  patron,  or  anything 
ike  "a  good  angel,"  but  insisted  upon  others  sharing  or 
tssuming  responsibility  for  carrying  on  what  he  may  have 
made  it  possible  to  initiate  or  pursue. 

The  incidental  features  of  his  whole  career  reflected  the 
essential  qualities  of  his  personality.  All  he  was  came  into 
whatever  he  said  and  did.  He  lived  life,  as  he  saw  things, 
whole.  Of  certain  incidents  occurring  while  we  were  en- 
listed in  the  same  service,  I  may  speak,  as  revealing  this 
whole-souled,  dominating  characteristic  of  the  man  Julius 
Rosenwald  was.  For  instance,  such  was  his  civic  conscious- 
ness that  his  private  citizenship  involved  personal  participa- 
tion in  public  affairs,  and  laid  paramount  claim  upon  his 
time,  thought  and  action,  upon  his  business  ability  and  re- 
sources. Therefore  at  the  call  of  the  mayor  of  Chicago 
he  served  on  the  Vice  Commission  during  the  year  of  its 
successful  effort  to  abolish  segregated,  police-protected  vice 
districts,  and  he  also  helped  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  to 
follow  up  the  crusade ;  at  the  call  of  the  governor  of 
Illinois  a  few  years  later  he  actively  participated  in  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Chicago  Commission  on  Race  Rela- 
tions to  investigate  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  race 
riot,  which  had  alarmingly  menaced  the  safety  and  peace 
of  the  whale  city ;  at  the  summons  of  his  own  business  in- 
stincts he  helped  found  and  accepted  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency;  by  the  recurring  appoint- 
ment of  the  City  Council,  he  served  for  twenty-two  years 


;:s  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  and  its  ex- 
ecutive committee;  and  at  the  call  of  the  president  he 
volunteered  much  war-service  at  home  and  abroad.  Mean- 
while he  actively  cooperated  with  the  Municipal  Voters 
League  and  helped  it  found  and  develop  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago.  In  almost  every  political  campaign  he  stood  out 
for  the  better  candidates  and  stood  against  the  worst,  yet 
supported  and  defended  officials  who  were  doing  the  best 
they  could  when  they  were  unjustly  discredited  for  being 
professional  politicians  or  office-holders.  When  public 
funds  were  officially  withheld  from  continuing  a  special 
prosecutor's  arraignment  and  trial  of  certain  spoilsmen,  he 
promptly  offered  to  advance  what  was  needed  to  carry  the 
prosecution  through. 

He  saw  the  inter-racial  problem  whole.  When  asked  why 
his  interest  and  gifts  were  so  large  in  promoting  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  Negro  race,  he  said  it  was  because  he 
was  interested  in  America,  and  did  not  see  how  it  could 
go  forward  if  its  Negro  people  were  left  behind.  To  a 
group  of  his  Negro  fellow-citizens  he  said  he  was  moved 
"as  a  member  of  the  most  persecuted  race  to  help  their 
next  most  persecuted  race."  Therefore  also  he  enlisted  as 
a  fellow-trustee  with  Jane  Addams  of  Hull-House  in  pro- 
moting the  settlement  effort  to  understand  misunderstood 
races  and  classes,  to  protect  them  from  injustice  and  to 
promote  their  welfare  and  valuable  participation  in  citizen- 
ship. 

THIS  .same  human  motive  which  moved  him  to  demon- 
strate the  need  and  practicability  of  commercially  pro- 
viding housing  and  health-service  within  the  reach  of  peo- 
ple of  moderate  means,  kept  pace  with  his  far-flowing 
support  of  educational  and  industrial  institutions  in  the 
homeland  and  abroad.  This  support,  extended  by  Mr. 
Rosenwald's  personal  contributions  of  over  $2I,OOO,OOO  and 
through  appropriations  from  the  $30,000,000  Julius  Rosen- 
wald Fund,  ranged  all  the  way  from  Tuskegee  Institute  to 
the  University  of  Chicago,  both  of  which  he  served  as 
trustee;  from  the  five  thousand  elementary  schools  for 
Negro  children  in  the  South  to  the  college  at  Beirut,  Syria, 
and  Robert  College  at  Constantinople,  both  founded  by 
missionaries;  from  the  colonization  of  persecuted  Jews 
under  the  protection  offered  by  the  Russian  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  the  great  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  founded 
by  the  gift  of  $5,000,000  to  the  City  of  Chicago. 

In  all  this  giving,  the  claims  of  present  known  needs  were 
considered  paramount  to  any  claims  which  the  unknown 
future  might  make  upon  perpetual  endowments.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Rosenwald  obligated  the  trustees  of  his  Fund  to 
disburse  its  principal,  as  well  as  its  interest,  within  twenty- 
five  years  following  his  death.  This  innovating  policy  may 
prove  to  be  its  pioneer's  farthest  reaching  contribution  in 
eliciting  the  liberality  of  each  successive  generation  in  sens- 
ing and  meeting  its  own  needs. 

How  far  Julius  Rosenwald's  religious  spirit  transcended 
all  separating  sectarian  shibboleths.  (Continued  on  page  501) 
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This  Picture  and  This 


Two  Paintings  by  Reginald  Marsh 


Courtesy  Frank   K.   M.  Rehn  Galleries,  New  York 


TEXAS  GUINAN  CLUB 


ONLY  two  years  ago  the  traveler  to  Russia  could  be  impressed  by  the  proletarian  look  of 
the  street  crowds  as  compared  with  the  middle-class  aspect  of  our  masses.  Now  again 
the  American  scene  presents  a  sketch  in  chiaroscuro,  sharp  contrast  between  luxury  and  pov- 
erty, such  contrast  as  the  juxtaposition  of  these  two  recent  paintings  by  Reginald  Marsh  offers. 
They  bring  to  mind,  "Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this,  the  counterfeit  presentment  of 
two  brothers."  Marsh's  imagination  is  caught  by  the  vulgar,  monied  or  poor,  as  they  hunt 
escape  in  crowds.  The  night-club  scene  is  an  American  study  that  follows  his  lithographs  of 
kindred  sucker  (to  quote  the  famous  lady  of  the  picture)  spots  in  Paris  and  is  being  shown  in 
one  of  the  traveling  exhibitions  of  the  College  Art  Association;  the  Bowery  painting  recently 
won  a  prize  at  the  annual  American  exhibition  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  Marsh  seems  to 
have  chosen  great  mentors,  Daumier  and,  particularly,  Forain,  and  like  them  he  has  been 
finding  himself  as  a  genre  painter  by  way  of  vigorous  magazine  drawings  of  the  life  he  sees. 


THE  BOWERY 


In  the  beginning  was  the  plan 


The  Origins  of  Economic  Planning 


By  LEWIS  L.  LOR  WIN 

Drawings  by  Hendri\  Willem  Van  Loon 


IN   the  current  discussion   of   economic  plan- 
ning, some  speak  and  write  as  if  planning 
were  an  entirely  new  concept ;  others  as  if 
it   were   a   deus   ex   machina  which   can   be 
brought  into  any  situation  to  solve  all  diffi- 
culties.    Let   us   look   at   the   economic   de- 
velopments and  intellectual  mutations  out  of  which  the  idea 
has  grown. 

For  our  purposes  the  last  hundred   years  or  so  may  be 
divided  in  a  broad  way  into  three  major  periods. 

IThe  first  period  covering  roughly  1815  to  1850,  was 
marked  by  the  rapid  development  of  modern  industrial- 
ism over  a  limited  area — England,  'Belgium,  France  and 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States — and  pri- 
marily in  a  few  industries,  such  as  textiles  and  the  iron 
trades. 

This  industrial  development  was  unorganized  and  spon- 
taneous, dependent  upon  the  initiative,  enterprise  and  energy 
of  rugged  individuals.  There  was  no  great  concern  over 
economic  guidance  or  leadership,  for  plants  were  compar- 
atively small,  costs  and  profits  were  easily  calculable,  banks 
and  monetary  mechanisms  were  subordinate  to  business,  mar- 
kets were  easily  surveyable,  world  trade,  while  growing,  was 
young,  and  the  whole  eco- 
nomic picture  was  one  of 
comparatively  simple  rela- 
tions and  reactions. 

It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  prevailing  economic  doc- 
trine of  this  period  should 
have  been  that  of  laissez- 
faire.  The  ideas  of  natural 
right,  of  the  freedom  of  in- 
dividuals to  buy  and  sell,  to 
work  and  to  seek  profit,  to 
move  from  place  to  place,  of 
the  separation  between  gov- 
ernment and  economic  enter- 


prise gave  the  new  business  man  a  solid  basis  of  action.  And 
the  essential  concept  of  economic  life  as  an  automatic  co- 
ordination of  exchange  processes  in  a  competitive  market,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  enunciated 
a  view  of  economic  guidance  which  not  only  fitted  in  with 
economic  realities  but  furthered  the  needs  of  economic 
growth. 

Yet,  from  the  very  beginning,  capitalistic  individualism 
and  the  doctrines  of  laissez-faire  were. challenged  from  points 
of  view  which  contained  the  roots  of  our  present-day  think- 
ing. The  reaction  against  the  "dismal"  and  pessimistic  im- 
plications of  laissez-faire,  sympathy  with  the  masses  of  the 
people  adversely  affected  by  the  social  dislocations  of  the  new 
industrial  development,  and  the  urge  towards  democracy  and 
nationality  were  the  sources  of  the  three  main  currents  of 
thought — socialist,  social-reformist,  and  nationalistic — which 
have  fed  the  movements  toward  new  economic  forms  ever 
since. 

The  socialist  school  of  thought  attacked  the  system  of 
laissez-faire  in  its  entirety.  Regardless  of  their  differences, 
the  men  of  this  school  from  Fourier  to  Karl  Marx  visualized 
the  possibility  of  an  orderly  society  in  which  production  and 
distribution' were  to  be  carried  on  in  response  to  some  general 
conception  of  the  needs  of  society  and  in  accordance  with  a 

conscious  ideal  of  social  jus- 
tice. Similarly,  they  all  be- 
lieved in  the  rational  powers 
of  the  collective  mind  to 
shape  economic  destinies. 
Utopians  and  revolutionary 
socialists  thus  gave  the 
world  the  idea  of  planning 
in  its  widest  social  and  hu- 
man meaning,  though  in  an 
abstract  and  unrealistic 
form. 

The  social-reformist  school 
was  less  coherent.  As  rep- 
resentatives, one  may  point 


A  Russian  invention,  growing  out  of  revolu- 
tion to  further  Communist  ends — that,  to  many 
Americans  is  what  economic  planning  means. 
Here  an  internationally  known  American  econ- 
omist traces  the  long  slow  development  of  the 
concept  and  technique  of  a  planned  economy  in 
Western  Europe  and  in  this  country.  This  arti- 
cle follows  his  outline  of  a  Five-Year  Plan  for 
the  World  in  the  December  Graphic,  and  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  his  discussion  of  economic 
planning  under  American  traditions  and  insti- 
tutions in  the  next  issue  of  Survey  Graphic. 
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to  the  advocates  of  factory  laws  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  and  to  critics  of  the  classical  economists  in  vari- 
ous countries.  The  characteristic  of  this  school  was  the  idea 
of  the  public  regulation  of  industrial  life  to  mitigate  the 
evils  of  laissez-faire,  with  an  implication  of  conscious  con- 
trol which  was  to  have  a  larger  development  later. 

The  nationalistic  current  of  economic  thought  traceable  to 
the  American  demand  for  protective  tariffs,  was  formulated 
into  a  definite  doctrine  by  Frederick  List  in  Germany.  With 
this  doctrine  there  emerged  the  idea  of  a  national  economic 
policy  sponsored  by  the  State  not  only  to  aid  business  but 
also  to  promote  the  development  of  economic  resources  in 
accordance  with  general  national  purposes. 

2     The  second  period  covers  the  years  from  1850  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914.     It  was  marked 
by  the  enormous  expansion  of  industrialism,  until  at  the  out- 
break of  the  War  this  was  the  vortex  of  world  economic 
life. 

One  country  after  another  rapidly  reorganized  its  eco- 
nomic structure,  giving  a  larger  place  to  industrial  activities, 
transforming  a  larger  proportion  of  its  population  into  wage- 
earners,  and  striving  to  climb  to  greater  heights  of  national 
welfare.  The  settlement  of  the  western  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  habitable 
spaces  of  Australia  and 
Canada,  the  colonization  of 
Siberia,  the  development  of 
South  America,  made  avail- 
able an  abundant  supply  of 
comparatively  cheap  food  for 
the  growing  industrial  areas. 
In  return,  an  ever  increasing 
output  of  factories,  mills, 
mines  and  shops  poured  into 
an  expanding  world  market, 
enlarging  the  volume  of  world 
trade  and  raising  standards  of  living  to  levels  unknown  in 
the  world  before. 

During  this  period,  capitalism  also  expanded  structurally 
through  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  business  unit  and  the 
growth  of  the  group  form  of  organization.  Though  individ- 
uals still  played  a  large  part  in  shaping  industrial  life,  the 
capitalism  of  the  second  period,  in  contrast  to  the  first,  was 
more  and  more  a  group  or  corporate  capitalism.  Partly  be- 
cause of  this,  partly  because  of  the  tendency  toward  an  ex- 
tension of  power  on  the  part  of  different  corporations,  the 
second  period  of  capitalism  was  characterized  both  by  an 
intensification  and  by  a  suppression  of  competition.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  story  of  the  rise  of  large  corporations  and 


The  war  taught  us  that  we  could  plan  very  nicely 


The  only  plan  of  industrialism  was  not  to  have  any  plan 

"trusts"  in  the  western  world,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  is  one  of  hard,  cruel,  merciless  and  frequently  shame- 
ful struggles  between  individuals  and  groups.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  very  struggles  facilitated  the  formation  of  mo- 
nopolies and  quasi-monopolies  which  eliminated  competition 
from  many  industries  as  well  as  from  transportation.  And 
these  changes  in  the  character  and  scope  of  the  competitive 
process  were  furthered  by  the  rise  of  trade  unions,  granges, 
farmers'  societies,  artisans'  associations,  and  similar  organi- 
zations, which  in  their  turn  with  their  millions  of  members 
decried  "the  evils  of  competition"  and  brought  into  play 

new  forms  and  methods  of  co- 
operative action. 

Under  the  stress  of  these 
internal  struggles,  all  western 
countries  developed  systems  of 
public  control  which  were  very 
similar  in  character,  purpose 
and  design.  These  institutions 
were  of  three  different  kinds: 
governmental  —  commissions 
like  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  Federal  Trade 
Commission ;  non-governmental 


A  world  divided  .  .  .  half  planned  and  half  chaos 


— trade  unions  and  voluntary  boards;  and  mixed — partly 
governmental  and  partly  voluntary.  In  general  they  had 
three  purposes:  to  limit  the  growth  of  monopolistic  power; 
to  regulate  charges  for  specific  economic  services ;  and  to 
help  the  wage-earners  attain  a  greater  degree  of  security  and 
protection  against  the  hazards  of  the  growing  industrialism. 

In  its  migration  to  new  countries,  industrialism  during 
these  years  had  to  adjust  itself  to  a  variety  of  political  insti- 
tutions and  social  traditions.  In  consequence,  the  capitalism 
of  this  period,  while  becoming  world-wide,  also  became  more 
nationalistic  in  form  and  purpose.  Political  considerations 
often  entered  into  trade  and  investment  abroad.  At  home 
governments  used  their  taxing  and  other  powers  to  stimu- 
late and  direct  industrial  expansion.  Thus  in  Japan,  after 
the  Meiji  Revolution  of  1868,  the  government  systematically 
helped  build  a  great  nation  on  a  modern  industrial  basis. 
In  Russia,  industrialism  was  planted,  if  not  planned,  with 
the  aid  of  government  subsidies  and  protection.  At  the 
other  extreme,  there  remained  Great  Britain  with  its  laissez- 
faire  and  free-trade  policy,  while  between  were  the  United 
States,  Germany,  France  and  other  industrial  countries  with 
varying  degrees  of  governmental  aid  and  direction. 

During  this  period  as  a  whole,  capitalism  absorbed  and 
adapted  to  its  needs  many  of  the  proposals  made  before  1850 
by  critics  of  laissez-faire.  It  took  over  part  of  the  socialist 
program  for  giving  the  worker  protection  and  security.  It 
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applied  to  a  considerable  degree  the  reformist  idea  of  public 
control.  And  after  a  brief  period  during  the  6o's,  when  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade  was  at  its  peak,  it  adopted,  with  the 
exception  of  Great  Britain,  the  protectionist  policy  of 
nationalistic  economics. 

By  so  doing,  capitalism,  towards  the  end  of  this  period 
in  the  decade  from  1904  to  1914,  became  more  regulated 
within  countries,  more  social  in  its  relation  to  the  wage- 
earning  class,  more  national  in  form  and  yet  peaceful  in  its 
international  dealings,  thus  disarming  some  of  the  criticism 
directed  against  it  in  its  earlier  stages. 

These  features  of  the  second  period,  especially  in  its  later 
states,  gave  it  its  prevailing  optimistic  outlook  and  tone.  It 
was  during  the  last  ten  years  before  1914  that  the  ideas  of 
progress,  of  world  peace,  of  international  good-will,  and  of 
economic  and  social  stability  played  an  important  role. 

The  changes  in  the  forms  and  character  of  capitalism  dur- 
ing the  second  period  had  their  reflection  in  economic  think- 
ing. Considering  general  trends  only,  one  may  say  that  eco- 
nomic thought  during  this  period  went  through  the  stages 
of  first  attacking,  then  modifying,  and  then  reconstructing 
the  main  types  of  theory  evolved  before  1850.  The  first 
attacks  of  the  historical  school  and  of  the  marginalists  seemed 
to  demolish  the  entire  structure  of  classical  economics.  But 
what  was  significant  was  the  fact  that  after  these  first  at- 
tacks, the  general  tendency  of  capitalism  towards  a  more  or 
less  stable  equilibrium  called  forth  an  effort  among  economic 
writers  to  reconcile  the  newer  with  the  older  theories.  This 
new  synthesis  was  achieved  in  the  neo-classical  school  which 
was  to  dominate  economic  thinking  for  two  decades  before 
the  War,  especially  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

From  the  point  of  view  which  interests  us  here,  namely 
from  that  of  economic  guidance  and  leadership,  the  neo- 
classical school  merely  refined  and  elaborated  the  theories  of 
the  classical  economists.  It  gave  greater  precision  to  the 
concepts  of  supply  and  demand  through  the  idea  of  demand 
and  supply  schedules.  It  presented  the  system  of  exchange 
based  on  individual  choices  and  decisions  as  the  regulatory 
process  of  economic  life.  It  crowned  its  whole  structure 
with  the  idea  of  economic  life  as  a  balance  between  opposing 
forces  operating  through  prices  and  margins  of  profit.  The 
consumer  was  conceived  as  the  final  agent  determining  the 
flow  of  goods,  while  the  assumption  of  responsibility  and  risks 
on  the  part  of  the  entrepreneur  was  held  to  supply  the  driv- 
ing power  for  the  entire  mechanism.  Further,  the  men  of 
business  regarded  themselves  as  the  unlimited  rulers  of  eco- 
nomic life  and  the  guides  and  leaders  of  economic  destiny. 

The  outlook  of  this  school  was  also  ethically  and  socially 
optimistic.  The  assumption  was  that  somehow  marginal 
utility  produced  not  only  the  best  results  insofar  as  per- 
sonal consumption  was  concerned  but  also  indirectly  the  best 
application  of  natural  and  human  resources.  The  process 
was  presumably  such  as  to  make  all  prices  more  or  less  ex- 
pressive of  the  true  worth  of  things  and  services  so  that  the 
process  of  distribution  on  the  whole  was  an  equitable  one. 
There  were  everywhere  unearned  differential  gains  such  as 
buyers'  surpluses  and  consumers'  rents  which  gave  most 
middle-class  people  something  for  nothing,  and  a  more  or 
less  friendly  attitude  was  shown  to  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  wage-earners. 

By  concentrating  on  an  ideal  and  abstract  competitive 
exchange  process,  the  neo-classical  economists  could  not  give 


adequate  attention  to  the  actual  changes  in  that  process 
which  were  going  on,  to  the  evolution  of  monopoly,  and  to 
the  social  modifications  of  capitalism.  Their  economic  the- 
ories were  acceptable  to  the  business  element  of  the  commu- 
nity and  to  the  prospective  business  leaders  among  the  middle 
class,  but  being  concerned  with  exegesis  rather  than  with 
programs  they  lacked  dynamic  quality  and  remained  largely 
the  esoteric  doctrines  of  academic  circles. 

The  nationalistic  school  during  this  period  elaborated 
mainly  the  concept  of  national  economic  life,  stressing  the 
interdependence  of  its  different  elements  and  the  dominance 
of  individual  activities  by  the  national  organism. 

Much  more  important  was  the  reformist  school  which 
centered  its  efforts  on  clarifying  the  dependence  of  social 
welfare  upon  the  setting  up  of  social  standards  and  the  use 
of  social  controls.  This  school  derived  strength  from  the 
work  of  the  socialists.  As  the  economic  changes  became 
clearer,  the  latter  shifted  from  their  original  uncompromis- 
ing position  and  took  the  more  optimistic  view  of  a  gradual 
evolution  towards  a  higher  social  system  in  which  their  prin- 
ciples would  be  embodied.  Without  abandoning  Marxism 
as  a  final  end,  socialists  tended  to  substitute  in  practice  the 
idea  of  complete  control  and  social  regulation  for  the  older 
idea  of  complete  reordering  of  economic  society. 

The  concept  of  a  planned  economic  society  preoccupied 
chiefly  the  newer  dissidents  in  the  socialist  movement — 
namely  the  syndicalists  in  France,  the  guild  socialists  in 
England,  and  the  I.  W.  W.  in  the  United  States.  More 
or  less  influenced  by  anarchistic  ideas,  the  syndicalists  con- 
templated a  division  of  economic  functions  between  different 
industrial  groups  and  a  central  economic  body.  In  the  syn- 
dicalists' elaborations  of  this  period  one  may  find  a  clear 
anticipation  of  the  idea  of  industrial  and  economic  councils. 
But  these  social  movements  were  more  concerned  with  ideal 
social  patterns  than  with  practical  policies  and  even  syndical- 
ism tended  to  drop  its  "revolutionary  romanticism,"  and  to 
adjust  itself  to  what  seemed  a  stable  economic  and  social 
equilibrium. 

3  The  third  period  beginning  in  1914  covers  both  the 
War  and  post-War  years.  During  the  World  War 
the  economic  life  of  the  world  was  shifted  from  purposes 
of  construction  and  life  to  the  purposes  of  destruction  and 
death.  Within  every  nation  involved,  all  energies  were  con- 
centrated on  one  goal — the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  to  this 
end  no  sacrifice  was  too  great. 

In  every  warring  country  the  control  of  economic  re- 
sources was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations and  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  those  in  com- 
mand of  the  national  destiny.  The  United  States  took  some 
time  to  overcome  individual  and  group  resistance,  but  in  the 
end  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  National  Council  of 
Defense,  with  the  newly  established  government  boards  were 
practically  in  control  of  the  economic  mechanism  of  the 
country  in  their  efforts  to  use  it  for  the  single  purpose  of 
victory. 

Similarly  in  all  the  principal  warring  countries,  planning 
suddenly  came  into  being  as  a  practical  necessity.  It  was  a 
limited  planning,  not  only  in  purpose  but  in  procedures.  The 
governmental  boards  in  the  different  countries  tried  to  oper- 
ate through  the  economic  mechanism  of  profits  and  by  en- 
listing the  economic  motives  of  gain.  Still,  it  showed  that 
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it  was  possible  even  in  the  most  complex  industrial  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  United  States,  England  and  Germany,  to 
survey  the  economic  resources  of  the  country  and  to  use  them 
in  a  more  or  less  unified  manner.  Regardless  of  "profiteer- 
ing" and  of  many  other  shortcomings,  the  coordinating  pol- 
icies of  the  various  governments  did  result  in  an  immense 
increase  in  productivity,  in  a  great  expansion  of  industrial 
plants,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  intense  economic 
activity  necessary  for  military  purposes. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  this  war  experience  that  the  idea  of 
planful  economy  first  emerged  in  its  newer  aspects,  divorced 
from  socialist  speculation.  It  was  Walther  Rathenau  in 
Germany  in  collaboration  with  Wichard  von  Moellendorf 
who  advanced  this  idea  in  1917,  on  the  basis  of  his  experi- 
ence as  head  of  the  department  for  the  supervision  and  dis- 
tribution of  raw  materials. 

WITH  the  end  of  the  War,  the  released  social  energies 
found  form  in  a  world  movement  for  leveling  eco- 
nomic and  political  inequalities.  In  the  defeated  countries, 
it  expressed  itself  in  revolutions  and  near-revolutions.  In  the 
victorious  countries,  it  was  manifest  in  demands  for  recon- 
struction in  which  the  laboring  masses  were  to  have  higher 
economic  and  political  status.  The  political  and  social  up- 
heaval was  carried  along  by  the  post-Armistice  boom,  and 
by  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  which  dramatized  to  the  world 
the  idea  of  the  masses  coming  into  power.  In  the  demand 
for  a  legal  eight-hour  day,  for  workers'  control,  for  indus- 
trial councils  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  Plumb  Plan  in  the 
United  States,  for  national  ownership  of  public  utilities,  for 
national  economic  councils  in  Germany  and  France,  the  pre- 
War  ideas  of  social  ownership  and  of  public  regulation,  were 
merged  with  the  incipient  idea  of  planning,  thus  bringing 
into  focus  a  newer  and  more  realistic  concept  of  national 
control  and  coordination. 

Then  came  the  world  depression  and  deflation  of  1921-23. 
The  collapse  of  business  and  the  disruption  of  economic 
activities,  the  widespread  unemployment,  the  depreciation  of 
currencies,  the  deflation  of  agricultural  prices  created  a  con- 
dition of  political  and  economic  confusion  throughout  the 
world.  Political  uncertainty,  economic  distress,  and  inter- 
national animosities  centering  in  reparations  and  Russia 
revived  the  ghost  of  an  immediate  communist  revolution  in 
Western  Europe.  But  the  tragic  experience  of  Russia,  espe- 
cially the  famine  of  1921,  had  made  the  masses  skeptical  of 
the  value  of  violent  revolution.  It  was  seen  that  a  change  in 
industrial  ownership  did  not  mean  an  immediate  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  workers.  It  was  also  obvious 
that  the  socialization  of  industry  during  a  depression  might 
mean  added  burdens  for  the  government  without  any  com- 
pensation to  the  people.  A  third  result  of  these  years  of 
travail  was  the  clearer  realization  of  the  need  of  interna- 
tional action  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  world  chaos. 
From  1924  to  1929  the  United  States,  Europe  and  other 
countries  entered  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  which,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  was  a  new  period  of  capitalist  expansion. 
Its  most  striking  features  were  the  world-wide  application  of 
the  principles  of  technical  planning  within  plants  and  single 
industries,  scientific  organization  of  work  within  separate 
plants,  the  simplification  and  standardization  of  processes, 
the  application  of  psychology  to  the  selection  and  training 
of  personnel,  the  coordiation  of  technical  processes  to  elimi- 
nate loss  of  time  and  to  increase  output  per  man  and  per 


unit  of  capital.  Scientific  management  and  rationalization 
became  the  dominant  phases  and  were  carried  to  unparal- 
leled 'heights.  Mass  production  became  the  slogan  of  the  day. 

The  dazzling  prosperity  of  these  years  could  not  but  blind 
most  people  for  a  while  to  the  strains  and  stresses  which 
were  gathering  below  the  surface.  In  general  terms  what 
was  happening  was  an  accentuation  of  economic  contradic- 
tions which  tended  to  upset  the  balance  of  economic  growth. 
Within  separate  industries,  the  new  techniques  based  upon 
standardization  and  mass  production  increased  total  output 
while  decreasing  the  number  of  workers  employed.  Changes 
in  habits  of  consumption  and  this  very  technical  efficiency 
created  a  wide  disproportion  between  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  certain  industries  and  their  effective  market  demand. 
Over-expansion  and  excessive  capacity  became  more  and  more 
marked  during  these  years,  reaching  in  certain  industries  a 
chronic  condition  and  causing  serious  difficulties,.  The  dis- 
parity between  agriculture  and  industry,  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  slowness  of  agriculture  to  adjust  traditional  forms  of 
doing  business  to  mechanical  improvements  and  to  new 
methods  of  industrial  management,  expressed  itself  in  a  price 
relationship  which  deepened  the  rift  between  city  and 
country.  And  the  great  forward  push  of  industry  as  a  whole, 
accompanied  by  speculative  tendencies  in  the  United  States 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  several  other  countries,  made  for 
margins  of  profit  and  big  fortunes  which  further  stimulated 
speculation,  inequality  and  the  misuse  of  resources. 

At  the  same  time,  world  trade  though  surpassing  that  of 
pre-War  days,  did  not  advance  as  rapidly  as  productive  ca- 
pacity, hampered  by  lagging  standards  of  living.  In  con- 
trast to  pre-War  days,  when  standards  of  living  expanded 
simultaneously  and  progressively  throughout  the  world,  the 
post-War  decade  saw  the  people  of  many  countries  eager  for 
better  living  standards  but  unable  to  achieve  them  despite 
growing  world  productivity.  Undoubtedly,  large  masses  of 
people  made  gains  in  their  standards  of  living.  Many  coun- 
tries beside  the  United  States — France,  Japan  and  some  of 
the  smaller  countries  which  remained  neutral  during  the 
War,  such  as  Holland  and  Sweden — witnessed  a  great  in- 
crease in  comfort  and  leisure  and  in  the  ways  of  making  use 
of  both.  But  large  sections  of  the  world  remained  at  the 
lower  levels  of  Living  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by 
war  and  post-war  difficulties. 

O  OCIALLY,  this  lack  of  balance  gave  rise  to  many  fac- 
^J  tors  of  instability.  Increasing  mechanization  meant 
technological  displacement  of  the  worker.  Cartels  and 
mergers  meant  more  rigorous  employers'  policies  and  weaker 
labor  movements.  High  pressure  salesmanship  meant  the 
enslavement  of  the  consumer  to  artificial  standards  of  con- 
sumption. The  growth  of  mergers  meant  a  limit  both  upon 
the  number  of  individuals  who  could  do  business  in  their 
own  way  and  also  upon  the  sphere  within  which  such  indi- 
viduals could  operate.  The  concentration  of  financial  control 
meant  the  growing  dependence  of  the  small  investor  on 
financial  middlemen  he  could  not  hold  to  account.  The 
wider  application  of  science  meant  a  growing  gap  between 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  and  the  business  scheme  of 
operation.  Internationally,  inequalities  in  the  development  of 
industrialism  meant  a  widening  disparity  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  principal  world  powers  and  growing  friction  be- 
tween the  advanced  industrial  and  non-industrial  countries. 
These  contradictory  develop-  (Continued  on  page  512) 


TWO-GUN 
CROWLEY 

The  schools 
made  him  an 
ambidextrous 
gunman 


P  WAITING  execution  for  the  murder  of  a 
policeman,  a  subnormal  youth  sits  in  the 
death  house  of  Sing  Sing  as  I  write— a  boy 
who  fought  it  out  with  the  cops.  "New 
York  must  have  something  more  than  death 
for  its  mental  defectives,"  said  his  attorney, 
Charles  R.  Weeks.  And  in  his  summation  he  further  chal- 
lenged: "Now  society  is  partly  responsible  for  the  way  this 
defendant  comes  up  here  today.  Society,  I  say."  He  held 
society  responsible  "because  this  is  not  the  first  time  he  has 
come  in  conflict  with  authority." 

Is  this  young  man  of  twenty  years  solely  responsible  for 
his  presence  in  the  death  house?  Is  this  only  a  drab  tale 
of  a  high-grade  moron  with  low-grade  morals?  Is  the  state 
avenging  itself  upon  a  rebel  or  has  an  unstable  person 
avenged  himself  upon  a  world  that  created,  ignored  and 
maltreated  him? 

The  offspring  of  an  immigrant  housemaid  and  a  police- 
man, or  the  son  of  a  policeman,  was  Francis  Crowley,  a 
biologic  reject,  fulminating  by  unconscious  domination  against 
the  blue  uniform  partially  responsible  for  his  unrespectable 
advent  into  life?  The  prosecuting  attorney,  Elvin  N. 
Edwards,  called  him  a  "cop-hater."  Was  society  responsible 
for  the  results  of  his  illegitimacy? 

At  the  age  of  one  month  this  baby  was  placed  in  the 
licensed  boarding  home  of  a  Mrs.  Crowley,  who  gave  him 
her  name  and  all  reasonable  care  during  the  years  he  lived 
with  her.  But  he  grew  up  without  paternal  guidance 
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and  the  influences  and  controls  of  a  natural  home. 
After  two  and  one  half  years  his  foster  mother  be- 
came ill  and  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  Home  for  three 
years,  but  returned  again  to  Mrs.  Crowley.  At  six 
he  went  to  St.  Jerome's  School  but,  as  an  early  truant, 
he  was  removed  to  St.  Dominick's  Home,  where  he 
remained  for  three  or  four  years.  He  was  released 
to  attend  public  school,  but  was  quickly  taken  to  St. 
Michael's  on  Staten  Island.  After  two  nights  there 
he  ran  away  to  his  foster  home.  He  went  to 
Public  School  43,  from  which  he  truanted.  After 
an  escapade  involving  window-breaking,  he  was 
brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court  and  for  two 
months  lived  under  its  care  until  placed  on  pro- 
bation. He  left  school  at  seventeen,  unable  to  read 
and  unable  to  write  "The  cow  jumped  over  the 
moon."  The  district  attorney,  Mr.  Edwards,  re- 
marked, "He  could  not  have  been  in  Public 
School  43  two  and  one  half  years  unless  he  had 
done  some  writing  and  some  reading.  And  he 
had  to  learn  to  read  before  he  could  spell  in  the  printing 
machine  and  put  up  his  stuff  and  turn  it  out."  For  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  illiterate  child  was  placed  as  an  ungraded 
pupil  in  a  printing  class! 

Was  society  responsible  in  any  way  for  his  educational 
limitations?  I  am  conjecturing  that  part  of  his  troubles 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  ,a  born  misfit  in  this  world  and 
part  of  his  sinister  record  as  a  gunman  grew  out  of  the 
effort  to  make  him  right-handed  when  by  nature  he  was  a 
sinistral.  A  complete  record  is  lacking  but  even  in  his  crimes 
one  notes  the  evidence  of  his  primary  left-handedness.  He 
killed  Patrolman  Hirsch  with  a  gun  held  in  his  left  hand. 
He  carried  it  in  a  case  fastened  to  the  left  side  of  his  belt. 
He  could  shoot  equally  well  with  either  hand,  but  he  testi- 
fied that  he  really  shoots  better  with  the  left  hand  than  with 
his  right.  At  the  crucial  moment  he  whipped  a  revolver 
out  of  his  coat  pocket  and  with  his  left  hand  fired  three 
shots  into  a  policeman  before  the  latter  could  fire.  In  his 
own  words,  "I  grabbed  my  gun  from  my  right  hand  to 
my  left  hand  and  I  shoots  him  three  times  in  the  right 


arm. 


"Two-Gun  Crowley"  became  so  because  of  society's  insist- 
ence that  he  become  right-handed  contrary  to  his  natural 
bent ;  it  made  him  ambidextrous  in  shooting.  But  his  limi- 
tations in  learning  were  accentuated  by  the  school  efforts  to 
make  him  conform  to  the  rule  of  the  majority.  His  school 
capacity  being  limited,  and  feeling  the  nervous  strain  of 
efforts  at  conversion  to  right-handedness,  he  sought  escape 
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from  his  sense  of  inadequacy  and  school  failure.    He  became 
a  truant. 

Truancy  is  frequent  in  the  history  of  juvenile  delinquents. 
It  is  a  rejection  of  a  social  mandate,  a  refusal  to  abide  by 
authority,  whether  because  of  lack  of  understanding,  of  fear, 
or  of  insufficient  parental  influence.  This  boy  resisted  the 
pressure  and  advice  of  his  foster  mother  and  the  teachers 
in  parochial  and  public  schools.  He  could  not  learn,  but 
he  could  avoid  the  further  deflation  of  his  growing  ego.  He 
defied  the  rules  and  the  state  law.  He  absented  himself  at 
will  and  finally  he  broke  school  windows.  Then  the  law 
hailed  him  before  the  Juvenile  Court.  In  1926  Dr.  Leavitt 
reported  that  this  boy  of  fourteen  and  eight-twelfths  years 
had  a  mental  age  of  ten  and  two-twelfths  years;  that  is,  an 
I.  Q.  of  seventy-six.  Apparently  his  poor  cerebral  endow- 
ment had  not  been  recognized  until  an  age  when  average 
children  are  preparing  to  enter  highschool.  With  a  history 
of  chronic  truancy  and  inability  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
society  placed  him  on  probation — and,  because  he  truanted 
from  the  regular  classes,  sent  him  to  a  printing  class ! 

An  I.  Q.  of  seventy-six  is  the  rating  of  a  border-line  de- 
fective, and  in  the  light  of  his  past  behavior  it  should  have 
been  a  warning  signal  to  society.  Did  society  note  or  heed 
the  warning?  It  must  have  been  evident  when  he  entered 
a  parochial  school  at  six  years  that  he  had  the  mental  equip- 
ment of  a  child  of  four  and  one  half — and  with  this  he  at- 
tempted to  cope  with  the  intricacies  of  formal  education. 
Educationally  he  was  a  failure  and  the  Juvenile  Court  was 
the  second  institution  which  failed  to  protect  hirn. 

True  he  was  taken  to  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital  clinic 
and  treated  for  a  time,  but  without  results.  Hence  Dr. 
Richard  'Hoffman,  his  own  psychiatric  witness  at  his  trial 
for  murder,  could  testify  that  Crowley  was  sane,  knowing 
right  from  wrong.  He  called  this  warped,  frustrated,  men- 
tally limited,  immature-minded  youth  "a  moral  imbecile" — 
a  person  who  from  an  early  age  exhibited  some  permanent 
form  of  mental  defect  accompanied  by  propensities  for  evil, 
vicious  conduct,  upon  whom  pun- 
ishment had  little  or  no  effect. 
He  pronounced  him  at  nineteen 
years  "a  menace  to  society,"  but 
he  was  equally  a  menace  when  he 
made  his  contact  with  the  Juvenile 
Court  five  years  before. 

Several  incidents  merit  recital 
as  possible  influences  upon  his  life 
and  outlook.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
years  he  fell  from  a  trapeze  and 
sustained  a  concussion  of  the  brain. 
At  about  the  same  age,  while  play- 
ing ball  someone  cried  out,  "Cheese 
it  the  cops."  He  fell  from  a  wall 
and  was  brought  home  uncon- 
scious. When  he  was  twelve  or 
thirteen  his  foster  brother,  John 
Crowley,  was  killed  in  a  revolver 
duel  with  a  patrolman.  This  un- 
doubtedly made  an  impression  on 
Frank.  In  a  note  left  by  him, 
though  written  by  a  girl,  he 
stated:  "I  learned  to  hate  cops 
because  they  were  always  suspect- 
ing me  on  account  of  my  step- 
brother having  been  killed  in  a  Crowley 's  big  moment 


fight  with  a  policeman."  He  added,  "They  finally  arrested 
me  on  a  stolen-car  charge  of  which  I  was  innocent,  and  after 
I  got  clear  I  determined  to  fight  them."  This  must  be 
weighed  carefully  as  to  truth  as  his  tendencies  to  lying  were 
accentuated  at  every  threat  to  his  safety.  Dr.  Hoffman  re- 
ferred to  him  as  being  "of  the  constitutional  inferiority  type 
suffering  from  mental  retardation,  moral  delinquency  and 
emotional  instability."  He  attributed  Crowley 's  hostility  to 
the  police  to  a  frustrated  superiority  complex. 

IT  is  significant  that  this  backward  boy  for  a  time  was 
experimenting  with  the  strength  of  our  judicial  system. 
He  had  escaped  the  Juvenile  Court  and  entered  into  an  era 
of  self-support  with  adventure,  excitement,  love  and  lone 
banditry^  While  working  as  a  union  apprentice  at  lathing 
from  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  mischievous  and  generally 
considered  irresponsible,  tending  to  loiter  on  the  job.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  seven  apprectices  who  failed  to  attend 
night  school  because  he  was  "no  good  at  books,"  but  he  was 
capable  on  his  job  and  earned  as  much  as  $44  a  week,  of 
which  he  gave  $2O  to  Mrs.  Crowley. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  apprenticeship  he  spent  his  spare 
time  with  boys,  but  adolescent  interest  in  the  opposite  sex 
was  changing  his  outlook  on  life.  He  was  small,  five  feet 
three  inches  in  height,  weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  per- 
haps slightly  effeminate,  intellectually  ineffectual,  evincing  a 
compensatory  pompous  vanity  and  believing  in  self-glorifi- 
cation by  temerity.  He  sought  out  girls  and  stole  auto- 
mobiles to  take  them  riding.  After  the  thrill  of  the  experi- 
ence he  abandoned  the  cars. 

On  May  3,  1929  he  was  arrested  for  stealing  a  car.  He 
pleaded  guilty  to  grand  larceny,  but  his  employer  rallied  to 
his  support,  had  the  plea  withdrawn,  persuaded  the  district 
attorney  and  the  grand  jury  to  withdraw  the  charge  and  re- 
employed  the  boy.  On  July  4  he  was  again  arrested  for  a 
similar  offense  and  the  case  was  dismissed ;  and  once  again 
on  October  21  with  the  same  result.  On  November  16  he 
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when  he  shot  it  out  with  1 50  of  the  police  whom  he  hated 
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was  once  again  arrested  and  the  judge  offered  to  be  lenient 
if  he  would  plead  guilty,  which  he  refused  to  do.  His  foster 
family  prevailed  upon  their  former  parish  priest  to  intercede 
and  he  was  released  on  parole  on  condition  that  he  avoid 
his  bad  associates.  With  six  months  of  his  parole  still  to 
run  he  was  suspected  of  being  involved  in  a  shooting  at  an 
affair  at  the  American  Legion  Hall.  He  had  violated  his 
parole.  He  now  felt  he  was  wanted  by  the  police  and 
thought,  "I  couldn't  go  back  to  work  ...  the  police  want 
to  pin  this  on  me."  When  his  three  companions  were  caught, 
he  had  dropped  out  of  a  window  to  the  street  and  got  away. 

HE  was  now  set  up  in  rooms  with  a  girl  who  had  caught 
his  fancy;  not  working,  he  needed  funds  to  support 
her,  and  he  was  still  giving  money  to  Mrs.  Crowley.  This 
girl  was  the  one  who  later  betrayed  him  to  the  police  when 
Francis  brought  another  girl,  a  youngster  of  sixteen,  to  their 
"love  nest"  after  the  murder  in  Black  Shirt  Lane.  This 
younger  girl  and  he  were  having  an  affair  on  a  more  ethical 
plane,  a  ring  having  played  a  part  in  it.  She  apparently  dis- 
approved of  some  of  his  friends  and  activities  and  gave  back 
the  ring.  He  states,  "She  threw  me  down  and  I  went  to 
the  dogs.  I  now  began  to  drink  and  went  back  to  the  gang 
in  the  Bronx  which  I  had  tried  to  keep  away  from  because 
Helen  disapproved  of  them."  Later  he  went  to  Merrick, 
Long  Island,  because  he  was  tipped  off  that  she  was  there, 
and  it  was  while  sitting  in  a  parked  car,  a  stolen  Ford,  that 
the  final  crime  in  his  meteoric  career  was  committed.  Helen, 
witness  to  an  unplanned  crime,  was  the  one  to  give  the  dam- 
aging evidence  that  brought  about  his  conviction.  And  it 
was  the  other  girl,  the  one  with  whom  he  lived,  who  out 
of  jealousy  of  Helen  betrayed  him  to  the  police.  Crowley 's 
women  were  his  undoing.  Adolescence  was  hard  on  him. 

After  he  had  stopped  work  for  fear  of  arrest  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  brawl  at  the  American  Legion  Hall,  Crowley 
needed  money.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  and  purchased  two 
revolvers,  two  blackjacks,  two  pairs  of  brass  knuckles  and 
ample  ammunition.  They  strengthened  him  for  offensives 
that  his  weak  body  and  hands  could  not  undertake.  Shortly 
thereafter  one  of  his  cronies,  Duringer,  who  has  since  paid 
the  death  penalty,  killed  a  dance-hall  hostess  and  Crowley's 
association  with  him  led  to  police  interest  in  his  whereabouts. 
He  now  was  wanted  by  the  police.  He  knew  it  and  was 
apprehensive.  He  had  been  caught  by  the  police  four  times 
before  and  he  alleges  they  had  beaten  him. 

March  13,  1931  was  an  unlucky  day.  While  he  was 
visiting  his  brother-in-law's  office,  Detective  Schaedel  came 
in  and  recognized  Crowley.  Schaedel  took  a  gun  from  him 
and  they  wrestled.  With  Schaedel  upon  him  he  reached  for 
his  second  gun,  fired  upward  between  his  own  legs  and 
wounded  the  detective.  He  rushed  downstairs,  jumped  to 
a  neighboring  roof — and  then  a  small  man  with  his  hands 
nonchalantly  in  his  pockets  walked  out  of  a  front  entrance 
and  among  the  policemen  searching  for  him.  He  defied  all 
authority  and  respected  no  man,  though  "praying  every 
night." 

The  hunt  was  now  on  in  earnest,  but  he  was  able  to  go 
to  Philadelphia  for  more  guns  and  ammunition  and  to  steal 
automobiles  in  New  York.  One  short  term  in  jail  increased 
his  sense  of  ability  to  fight  it  out  with  the  police.  He  be- 
came a  "stick-up  man."  He  held  up  clothing  stores,  a  drug- 
store, and  a  plasterer  on  a  train  from  whom  he  took  an  $1 IOO 
payroll.  He  was  continuing  to  fool  his  enemies. 

But  Nemesis  was  close  at  hand.     It  was  on  May  6  that 


he  went  to  Merrick  in  the  stolen  car,  found  Helen  and  drove 
with  her  into  a  blind  lane.  Patrolman  Frederick  Hirsch 
came  up  to  the  car  and  asked  to  see  his  license.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Hirsch  suspected  or  threatened  him. 
But  under  pretence  of  getting  the  license,  his  handy  left 
hand  drew  an  automatic  and — -"bing,  bing,  bing."  Hirsch's 
body  sagged  to  the  ground.  Taking  and  using  the  police- 
man's own  gun  he  signalized  his  complete  conquest  of  law 
by  firing  a  bullet  into  the  prostrate  body.  Helen,  sitting  be- 
side him,  had  later  to  testify  to  what  she  saw. 

The  details  after  this  moment  are  bold  and  daring,  sane 
and  well  organized — a  wild  ride  back  to  New  York,  paus- 
ing to  change  license  plates,  tear  off  the  shades  and  knock 
out  part  of  the  windshield  to  remove  evidence  of  bullet 
holes ;  reloading  all  his  weapons  to  be  ready  for  another 
struggle ;  abandoning  the  Ford,  taking  one  taxicab  and  then 
another  to  cover  his  tracks  to  the  retreat  on  Ninetieth 
Street. 

Billie  Dunn,  his  regular  girl,  was  not  at  home,  but  when 
she  returned  and  was  introduced  to  the  equally  fugitive  but 
loyal  Helen  she  sneered,  and  Crowley  struck  her.  That 
night  Billie  was  given  to  Duringer  while  Francis  held  close 
to  Helen  possibly  in  appreciation  of  her  moral  support  in 
those  hours  of  crisis.  In  the  morning  Francis  told  the  girls 
to  go  out  for  the  air.  They  did  so  and  returned,  but  Billie 
Dunn,  the  dethroned,  started  out  again — this  time  with  re- 
venge in  her  mind.  She  tipped  off  the  police  and  a  short 
time  later  the  battle  with  the  police  began.  It  was  the  big 
hour  of  Crowley's  twisted  life. 

Inspector  John  J.  Sullivan  had  pronounced  this  boy  of 
nineteen  "one  of  the  most  dangerous  criminals  at  large." 
Commissioner  Mulrooney  later  called  him  "a  coward."  Be 
that  as  it  may,  this  slender  stripling  shot  it  out  for  two  hours 
with  150  policemen  armed  with  automatics,  machine  guns 
and  tear-gas  bombs.  Ralph  Duringer,  who  weighed  two  hun- 
dred, hid  in  a  closet  with  Helen  or  sought  safety  under  the 
bed.  It  was  a  triumph  for  this  vain  little  boy  who  wanted 
to  be  a  big  man.  With  exultant  pride  he  cried  upon  the 
surrender,  suggested  by  his  male  companion,  "Anyway  you 
didn't  kill  me,"  even  though  he  had  been  wounded  four 
times.  To  the  end  he  was  "Two-Gun  Crowley."  Before 
he  was  taken  to  Bellevue  Hospital  on  a  stretcher,  it  was 
found  he  had  two  loaded  automatics  inside  his  trousers, 
fastened  to  his  legs  by  a  piece  of  sheet. 

IT  was  in  the  spirit  of  braggadocio  that  he  had  had  a 
note  written  during  the  bombardment  in  which  he  dic- 
tated, "I  hadn't  anything  to  do.  That's  why  I  went  around 
bumping  off  cops."  He  confessed  later  he  had  intended  to 
kill  another  cop.  The  great  moment  of  his  life  showed  his 
colossal  egotism,  his  blindness  to  the  laws  of  probability, 
his  vanity,  his  puerility,  his  lack  of  judgment.  If  he  had 
fought  150  men  in  the  war,  he  would  have  been  a  hero; 
under  the  circumstances  he  was  a  poor  fool.  And  the  siege 
was  turned  into  a  tawdry  display  \vith  motion-picture 
cameras  and  all  the  trappings  of  tabloid  journalism.  Trapped 
at  last,  Crowley  had  failed  to  live  up  to  his  boast  that  he 
would  not  be  taken  alive  by  the  police. 

The  wheels  of  justice  turned  rapidly.  Dr.  Gregory  pro- 
nounced him  sane  and  accountable  for  his  actions  and  twenty- 
four  hours  later  he  was  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree. Most  capable  counsel,  Charles  R.  Weeks,  was  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  presiding  Justice,  Lewis  J.  Smith.  The 
trial  of  the  case  of  The  People  (Continued  on  page  509) 
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great  ladies  of  Chicago. 
Once     the     words     would     have     meant 
women  in  expensive  clothes  and  jewels,  giv- 
ing    brilliant    entertainments.     But    one    ap- 
plies  it  here  to  a  group  of  women  who  have 
given  their  lives — how  rich  the  phrase  is  !— 
have  given  their  lives  to  others. 

The  Hull-House  group.  Women  who  serve,  as  royal 
families  are  supposed  to  serve.  Women  who  have  moth- 
ered thousands,  as  women  are  expected  to  mother  "their 
own."  Women  who  have  awakened  the  social  conscience 
of  Chicago.  Women  who  have  created  a  center  of  social 
energy  for  a  nation. 

Outpourings  such  as  this  have  occurred  here  and  there, 
in  the  world.  In  Italy,  as  love  of  learning;  in  Palestine 
and  India,  as  love  for  God  and  man ;  in  England,  when 
the  Lake  poets  sang;  in  America,  at  Concord,  Mass.;  per- 
haps at  The  Hague,  and  at  Geneva,  in  another  cause — 
a  cause  allied  to  these. 

At  Hull-House  you  have  love  of  man,  of  woman,  of 
child ;  you  have  the  need  to  foster  growth  of  body  and 
mind;  you  have  the  sovereign  urge  to  create  a  livable  neigh- 
borhood, city,  nation,  planet.  You  have  the  instinct  for 
life  more  abundant.  You  have,  in  short,  a  group  of  women 
who  arose  there  by  the  Five  Lakes,  and  blessed  a  continent. 

First  of  them  all — and  easily  first  of  all  women  in 
America — is  Jane  Addams  who,  with  Ellen  Gates  Starr, 
founded  Hull-House.  This  social  urge,  as  distinct  as  the 
will  to  art,  was  in  Jane  Addams  in  her  youth,  and  flowered 
early,  in  the  eighties,  in  the  establishment  of  this  center  for 
the  neighborhood,  at  800  South  Halsted  Street.  A  center 
not  only  for  dealing  with  material  necessities  for  the  life 
of  the  neighborhood,  but  with  necessities  of  recreation, 
work,  health  and  the  things  of  the  mind.  It  was  a  new 
idea  in  Chicago,  almost  in  America.  Hull-House.  There 
were  indignation  and  criticism.  What!  Interference  with 
the  rights  of  citizens,  abrogation  to  outside  sources  of  the 
individual's  right  to  muddle  along?  There  were  those  who 
understood,  a  few,  with  that  clear  genius  to  see  what  an- 
other is  driving  at,  even  though  the  drive  is  new.  Charity 
was  not  new.  Good  Samaritanism  was  not  new.  Lady 
Bountifuls  were  not  new.  Brother's  keepers  were  not  new 
— if  you  knew  your  brother  well  enough.  But  neighbors 
to  neighbors  unknown— that  was  a  departure.  Jane  Ad- 
dams was  a  departure.  This  she  hardly  knew.  She  moved 
about,  seeing  things  to  be  done. 

With  her  moved  Ellen  Gates  Starr,  whose  special  care 
was  art  and  bookbinding.  "Art  and  bookbinding  for  those 
people?"  Chicago  naively  asked.  When  Sarah  Fairchild 
Conover  went  down  from  Madison,  Wis.,  to  live  at  Hull- 
House  and  conduct  a  class  in  Browning,  everyone  said 
"Well,  of  all  ...  "  and  could  get  no  farther.  They  had  not 
heard  that  labor  leader  of  forty  years  later  who  hurled  across 
the  room  his  first  copy  of  the  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse 
and  cried:  "So  this  is  what  has  been  denied  to  my  people!" 

Early   in   the   life   of    Hull-House   came   Mary   E.   Mc- 


Dowell, now  for  many  years  head  resident  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  or  the  Stock  Yards  Settlement,  but  early  identi- 
fied with  the  Hull-House  group.  Her  biography,  lately  pub- 
lished, gives  a  story  vital  to  group  living.  A  great  service 
came  in  that  early  moment  when  the  hand  of  Hull-House 
began  to  reach  out  beyond  the  neighborhood  as  at  one  with 
the  health  of  Chicago,  and  Chicago's  sanitation  as  but  the 
larger  neighborhood  problem.  The  story  of  Mary  Mc- 
Dowell's fight  for  decent  garbage  disposal  is  the  story  of 
women-errant.  She  was  enlisted  in  the  Urban  League  —  the 
work  for  and  with  the  Negroes  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  na- 
tional work  for  the  advancement  of  colored  people;  in  work 
for  the  immigrant,  for  women  in  industry  through  the  trade- 
union  league,  and  in  internationalism.  In  1923  she  was  a 
commissioner  of  public  welfare  in  Chicago  —  she  was  one  of 
these  women  keeping  house  for  the  city. 

These  women  have  their  special  gifts  and  special  vision 
to  meet  special  needs.  There  is  Florence  Kelley,  and  her 
awakening  had  been  to  the  conditions  under  which  factory 
workers  supported  life  and  did  their  work,  and  the  con- 
ditions from  which  goods  were  poured  into  the  country, 
carrying  possible  seeds  of  infection  and  death.  The  country 
rang  with  her  Consumers'  League  —  with  her  revelations  of 
factory  abuses,  with  her  cry  to  the  consumer  not  to  permit 
the  evils  which  their  buying  could  control.  Not  only  the 
garbage-pail  at  Chicago's  back  door,  but  the  very  garments 
worn  by  Chicago  and  the  nation  were  revealed  as  the  con- 
cern not  of  private  enterprise,  but  of  public  welfare.  To 
Mrs.  Kelley  is  traceable  much  of  the  factory  legislation  of 
the  state  of  Illinois. 


A^D  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  whose  gift  of  insight  —  and  of 
tongue  —  was  for  the  human  beings  in  the  almshouses 
and  the  insane  asylums.  In  those  days  such  places  were  deli- 
cately put  behind  the  cities,  not  only  in  spots  remote  physically 
but  remote  to  public  attention.  To  the  comfortable  people 
who  permitted  their  taxes  to  take  the  place  of  their  conscience, 
Julia  Lathrop  came  crying  the  most  unwelcome  news.  She 
spoiled  their  evenings.  She  told  the  truth.  She  educated 
the  people  to  conditions  for  which  they  were  accountable. 
She  went  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  'But  because  the 
dream  of  prevention  always  succeeds  social  indignation,  she 
turned  to  the  underprivileged  child,  to  Juvenile  Court  work, 
and  later  went  on  the  National  Labor  Committee,  of  which 
Jane  Addams  was  already  a  member.  In  time  she  became 
the  first  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau  at  Washington. 

There  is  Grace  Abbott,  long  a  resident  of  Hull-House, 
trained  in  the  technique  of  handling  social  problems  wisely 
and  with  foresight,  and  so  equipped  that  she  became  the 
president's  appointee  to  head  the  Children's  Bureau  on  Miss 
Lathrop's  resignation.  Earlier  her  special  care  was  the  im- 
migrant. In  those  days  all  agencies  for  the  guidance  of 
immigrants  had  not  been  thought  of.  The  bewilderment  of 
these  visitors  then  so  widely  urged  to  come  to  America,  their 
trust  in  the  new  world  and  their  exploitation  by  it  —  these 
became  the  particular  care,  among  many  cares,  of  Grace 
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Abbott.    She  became  director  of  the  Immigrants'  Protective 
League  of  Chicago. 

And  there  is  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  that  Hull- 
House  resident  whose  specialty  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
need  for  trained  workers  in  such  a  center.  No  one  who  has 
ever  lived  in  a  neighborhood  house  can  fail  to  know  the 
trials  of  the  awakening  conscience  of  the  volunteer  worker: 
the  eager,  bright-eyed  offer  to  help — "Anywhere,  any- 
thing!" "What  can  you  do?"  "Whatever  you  need!"  "When 
could  you  come?"  "Any  day.  Any  hour!"  "Could  you  come 
on  Wednesday?"  "Well — not  very  well  on  Wednesday." 
"Could  you  come  on  Thursday,  at  seven?"  "Well — seven 
is  a  rather  bad  hour  at  our  house.  ..."  And  the  lack  of 
a  knowledge  of  operation  now  long  proved  to  be  rather  more 
technical  than  is,  say,  typing.  Graham  Taylor,  who  says 
that  Hull-House  was  his  own  stimulus  in  founding  Chicago 
Commons — Graham  Taylor  established  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  for  the  training  of  social 
workers.  And  when  the  school  was  taken  over  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Miss  Breckinridge  became  dean  of  the 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration.  To  this  office  Edith 
Abbott,  another  Hull-House  woman,  has  now  succeeded. 

Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  long  a  member  of  the  Hull-House 
board  and  now  its  treasurer,  is  one  of  this  group.  Her 
record  of  personal  work  and  personal  contribution  is  long 
and  sometimes  dramatic — as  when  she  found  herself,  a  large 
holder  of  Pullman  stock,  with  her  social  interests  allied 
against  her  individual  interests — when  working  conditions 
in  the  Pullman  shops  needed  improvement — the  former  of 
•course  triumphing.  As  the  president  of  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association  and  vice-president  of  the  United  Chari- 
ties, she  is  close  to  problems  of  great  groups.  Her  story  in 
her  autobiography,  Growing  Up  With  a  City,  is  the  story 
too  of  the  growing  up  of  this  Hull-House  group  of  women. 
Of  these  also  is  Mary  Rozet  Smith,  whose  interests  have 
overlapped  those  of  Hull-House  at  every  point,  and  whose 
comfortable  and  beautiful  home  on  the  North  Side  is  a 
kind  of  annex  to  Hull-House. 

And  all  these  women,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  equal 
suffragists.  Their  -great  preoccupation  was  to  extend  the 
-opportunities  of  men  and  women  to  serve  community  and 
nation.  The  struggle  for  suffrage  for  women  was  a  part  of 
their  routine. 

IT  was  inevitable  that  the  interests  of  Hull-House  should 
extend  from  the  neighborhood,  to  all  Chicago,  to  the 
state,  and  to  the  nation.  The  housing  of  the  neighbors  about 
Halsted  Street  led  directly  to  the  whole  housing  problem, 
and  the  safety  and  sanitation  of  the  tenements  were  early 
challenged.  Fire  hazard,  cubic  air  space,  plumbing,  the  pro- 
portion of  lot  to  be  covered,  became  abruptly  the  concern 
of  the  public  conscience,  for  Hull-House  stood  there,  not  so 
much  accusing  as  enlightening — and  then  working.  Tene- 
ments, factories,  child  labor,  child  nurture,  health,  immi- 
gration, social  control  as  the  complement  to  mere  political 
control — and  all  these,  as  the  conscience  of  the  people  was 
touched,  reaching  into  city  ordinance,  into  Illinois  statute, 
into  federal  law.  Children  played  on  Halsted  Street,  were 
gathered  in  by  the  women  of  Hull-House — and  given  vacant 
lots  as  play  places;  but  then  straightway  all  the  tenement 
children  of  Chicago  became  their  concern ;  and  there  was  a 
campaign  first  for  vacant  lots  for  play-places,  then  for 
equipped  playgrounds,  and  at  length  the  whole  magnificent 
:system  of  recreation  yards  and  Field  houses  arose,  all  over 


Chicago.  Finally,  in  1907,  the  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Playground  Association  of  America  was  held  there.  Like 
that,  things  rayed  out  from  Hull-House — a  spark  there 
which  kindled  a  great  fire.  Great  ladies  of  Chicago,  in 
charge  of  a  planet. 

ASJD  there  are  to  'be  listed  numberless  names  of  those 
who  received  a  social  impetus  at  Hull-House,  and  who 
went  out  to  other  fields.  Outstanding  among  them  is  Dr. 
Alice  Hamilton,  who  combined  scientific  training  and  social 
vision  to  such  a  degree  that  the  federal  government  appointed 
her  as  an  investigator  of  industrial  diseases.  This  was 
while  she  was  still  a  resident  of  Hull-House.  Since  that 
time  her  reputation  has  become  international  as  an  expert  in 
that  field.  Dr.  Hamilton  is  the  first  woman  to  hold  the 
rank  of  assistant  professor  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
And  there  were  MacKenzie  King,  who  became  premier  of 
Canada;  Gerard  Swope,  president  of  General  Electric — it 
was  at  Hull-House  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swope  met ;  Walter 
Gifford,  president  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company;  and  Charles  and  Rho  Fiske  Zueblin. 

All  the  time,  when  any  time  there  was,  Jane  Addams  had 
been  writing — setting  down,  between  the  doing  of  things, 
some  record  of  activities  and  impressions.  There  was  the  age- 
old  story  of  women's  wrongs  and  rights — and  her  own  long 
identification  with  the  struggle  for  woman's  suffrage;  and 
the  Long  Road  of  Women's  Memory  was  written.  There 
was  the  story  of  prostitution  and  the  white-slave  traffic, 
and  A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil  appeared.  There 
was  the  urge  of  youth  and  joy  as  she  saw  it  rise  and  suffer 
defeat,  and  The  Spirit  of  Youth  in  the  City  Streets  was  born. 
And  from  the  whole  experience  of  her  years  the  flaming 
brand  of  Democracy  and  Social  Ethics  and  the  brave  and 
exquisite  unfolding  of  all  this  in  the  two  Hull-House  books 
— the  record  of  a  house  that  was  also  a  star.  She  had  time 
for  everything  save  for  preferment.  The  only  public  office 
that  she  would  ever  hold  was  that  of  inspector  of  streets 
and  alleys  for  the  Hull-House  district. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Jane  Addams  should  'be  a  pacifist. 
From  her  youth  her  social  vision  had  outstripped  that  of  her 
contemporaries,  and  it  was  so  in  1914.  But  who  can  forget 
her  valiant  effort  to  find  some  way  in  which  to  function 
— in  the  feeding  of  the  people.  Who  can  forget  that  glorious 
trip  of  her  and  her  group  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  saying: 
"What  is  the  reason  for  settlement  by  slaughter,  which  set- 
tles nothing?"  Who  can  forget  her  standing  in  packed 
Carnegie  Hall  and  crying:  "If  Russia  needs  warm-water  har- 
bors to  export  her  wheat,  give  her  warm-water  harbors.  Who 
can  forget  her  forward  look,  her  calm  facing  of  misunder- 
standing, when  her  crime  was  but  a  vision  beyond  that  of 
her  day?  When  the  whole  story  is  reviewed  in  the  days  to 
come,  they  will  remember  that  she  who  kindled  the  light  in 
Hull-House,  sent  from  Hull-House  one  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican demands  after  1914  for  sanity  in  international  dealing. 
As  president  of  the  Woman's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  presiding  at  world  conventions  in  The  Hague, 
in  Zurich,  in  Vienna,  in  Dublin,  in  Prague,  she  has  carried 
to  the  world  her  own  first  word  uttered  when  she  founded 
Hull-House:  Neighborhood. 

Great  ladies  of  Chicago.  Women  whose  vision  of  social 
responsibility  would  set  right  a  world  now  struggling  in  the 
results  of  its  own  lack  of  social  responsibility.  Women  who 
have  understood  for  years  the  word  that  would  set  us  right: 
That  man  is  not  his  brother's  keeper  but  his  brother's  brother. 


Growing  Up  by  Plan 

By  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 


QEWS  that  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York 
and   Its   Environs  had   completed   its  work 
and  published  its  prophetic  findings  reminded 
me  vividly  of  that  day  nearly  twenty  years 
ago  when  Charles  D.  Norton  and  my  uncle, 
Frederic  Delano,   first  talked   to   me   about 
the  City  Plan  of  Chicago.    I  think  from  that  very  moment 
I  have  been  interested  in  not  the  mere  planning  of  a  single 
city  but  in  the  larger  aspects  of  planning.    It  is  the  way 
of  the  future. 

Out  of  the  survey  initiated  by  Mr.  Norton  in  Chicago 
has  developed  something  new;  not  a  science,  but  a  new 
understanding  of  problems  that  affect  not  merely  bricks  and 
mortar,  subways  and  streets ;  planning  that  affects  also  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  a  community,  then  of  a  county, 
then  of  a  state;  perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
planning  will  become  a  part  of  the  national  policy  of  this 
country. 

It  is  remarkable  how  this  germ  of  thought  has  taken  hold 
all  over  the  United  States;  how  the  Chicago  Plan  and 
afterwards  the  Regional  Plan  for  the  metropolitan  area  in 
and  around  New  York,  have  spread  over  the  country;  how 
almost  every  city  that  counts  itself  progressive  is  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  future;  how  that  thought  has  spread  down 
to  the  smaller  communities  known  as  villages  and  spread 
upwards,  as  we  know  well,  in  the  neighboring  county  of 
Westchester  to  include  planning  for  the  entire  county;  and 
how  in  exactly  the  same  way  the  thought  of  the  future  has 
taken  hold  of  those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  conducting 
the  affairs  of  a  state  government. 

I  wish  that  the  Regional  Plan  Committee  had  started  its 
work  before  1922;  that  was  over  a  generation  too  late  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  might  say  it  was  over  a  century 
late.  If  the  Plan  had  been  started  in  1817  it  might  have 
prevented  my  great-grandfather  from  selling  his  farm  in 

Harlem  and  moving  up  to  Dutchess  County.  He  let  go  of 
it  because  the  young  people  of  that  day  got  into  their 
buggies  in  what  was  then  New  York  City,  some  seven  miles 

away,    in    the    evening, 

especially   on   moonlight 

nights,  drove  out  to  his 

country  place  and  parked 

inside  his  gates.  The  old 

gentleman    was    so    dis- 
tressed   by   these   young 

people    that    he    sold    a 

perfectly   good    farm   of 

125   acres — a  farm  that 

now  is  bounded  by  Fifth 

Avenue  on  one  side  and 

the   East   River  on   the 

other  and  ran  from  HO 

Street  to  125  Street.  Of 

course,    if   he   had   held 

on    to    it     and    hadn't 

moved    to    Dutchess 


County,  probably  the  family  would  have  been  so  rich  that 
we  should  have  died  out  and  I  shouldn't  be  here  now! 

It  is  high  time  for  this  city  and  this  country  to  take 
thought  of  the  future.  Let  me  expand  for  a  moment  that 
thought  of  Dwight  Morrow's — the  cost  of  not  planning. 
You  and  I  who  are  in  middle  life  remember  well  the  count- 
less buildings  in  this  city  which,  when  we  were  young, 
were  considered  the  last  word  not  only  in  architecture  but 
in  usefulness.  They  have  gone;  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  buildings  three  times  as  high.  You  and  I  can  remember 
literally  the  days  when  goats  browsed  in  the  pastures  of 
Harlem.  Yet  in  those  days,  when  there  was  opportunity 
to  plan  for  this  year  of  1932,  nobody  gave  a  thought  to  it. 
New  York  grew  up  like  Topsy. 

That  is  true  not  only  of  this  city,  tut  of  neighboring  cities 
of  Long  Island;  it  was  true  of  Westchester;  it  is  true  of 
much  of  the  nearer  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 
There  has  been  no  thought  for  the  prevention  of  waste. 
Good,  hard  dollars  were  invested  in  structures,  public  im- 
provements, private  investments  of  all  kinds  with  the  expecta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  who  put  up  the  good  dollars, 
whether  they  were  private  investors  or  mere  taxpayers,  that 
the  particular  structure  their  money  was  going  into  would 
last  through  the  ages.  Today  it  is  torn  down.  Think  of  the 
waste  of  it;  the  unhappiness  of  it!  Think  of  the  lives  in 
this  city  which  today  are  being  lived  under  distressing 
conditions,  which  would  have  been  vastly  better  off  if  our 
grandparents  had  thought  about  the  future! 

NOW  if  that  is  true  of  a  city,  how  much  truer  is  it  of 
the  larger  community.  Three  years  ago  when  I  went 
to  Albany — just  to  cite  one  of  many  examples — I  found 
that  the  State  of  New  York  had  a  shortage  of  twelve  thou- 
sand beds  for  die  patients  in  our  hospitals.  When  I  say  a 
shortage  I  do  not  mean  that  we  turned  these  patients  away. 
I  mean  that  in  hospitals  then  in  existence  twelve  thousand 
beds  had  been  crowded  side  by  side  into  corridors,  so  that 
the  conditions  were  a  disgrace  to  the  state.  It  was  only  then 

that  we  began  to  plan 
for  the  future.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  planning, 
within  another  three 
years  we  will  have 
worked  out  a  sound  five- 
year  plan  under  which 
every  patient  who  is  a 
ward  of  the  State  of 
New  York  will  be 
housed  according  to  the 
best  modern  practices. 
It  was  at  the  cost  of  a 
bond  issue  to  be  sure, 
but  from  the  time  when 
we  have  caught  up  with 
the  needs  we  will  be 
able  to  pay  as  we  go 


''THE  GOVERNOR  of  New  York  has  for  many 
•L  years  been  an  outstanding  advocate  of  a  practical 
kind  of  regionalism  which  would  bring  producers  and 
consumers  together  not  in  a  city  market  but  on  their 
own  acres  of  farmland  or  rural  village.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  written  elsewhere  of  the  ebbing  of  the  great 
tide  of  population  which  surged  for  so  many  years 
from  country  to  city.  He  has  showed  how  changes  in 
electric  power  and  in  transportation  have  tended  to 
decentralize  industry.  Here  he  writes  on  the  glowing 
promise  of  planning  as  a  way  to  the  better  life,  with 
practical  examples,  from  his  experience  as  farmer  and 
as  governor,  and  delightful  stories  running  back  to  his 
great-grandfather  and  the  time  of  joy-riding  in  buggies. 
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every  year  to  care  for  the  increased  number  of  patients 
caused  by  a  normal  increase  in  population.  Yes,  regional 
planning  has  hit  Albany  at  last ! 

It  isn't  a  mere  question  of  sociology,  of  welfare  in  the 
sense  of  taking  care  of  the  dependent  and  the  sick.  It  is 
also  a  question  very  largely  of  economics ;  and  when  we  get 
into  that  field  we  open  up  a  vista  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
appreciate  the  magnitude.  Let  me  give  an  illustration.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  down  in  Georgia,  as  I  happened  to  'be 
passing  a  station  on  one  of  the  through  railroads,  there 
came  by  a  long  milk  train  made  up  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
tank-cars  and  milk-cars  laden  with  milk  and  cream  and  run- 
ning on  passenger  schedule.  I  said  to  the  station  master, 
"Where  is  that  train  coming  from,  northern  Georgia?" 

'He  said:  "Oh,  no,  that  train  originated  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  It  is  loaded  with  milk  and  cream  that  came  from 
the  pastures  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and  it  is  being  taken 
across  those  two  states,  across  the  State  of  Indiana,  across 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  across  the  State  of  Tennessee,  across 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  then  down  to  be  used  by  the  con- 
suming public  in  Florida." 

I  SAID  to  the  station  agent :  "We  get  perfectly  good  milk 
around  here;  why  doesn't  the  milk  supply  of  Florida 
originate  at  the  nearest  practicable  point,  the  State  of 
Georgia?  I  know  that  they  can't  raise  dairy  herds  in 
Florida  because  of  the  cow  tick,  but  Georgia  hasn't  got  the 
tick.  Why  don't  we  in  Georgia  raise  the  milk  for  Florida?" 

He  said:  "That  is  one  of  the  mysteries  that  we  are  all 
asking  about." 

Here  was  milk  coming  to  Florida  half  way  across  the 
United  States! 

Some  three  years  ago  we  were  in  somewhat  the  same  con- 
dition in  this  state,  and  my  good  friend  the  commissioner 
of  health  of  the  City  of  New  York  aided  and  abetted  me, 
shall  I  say,  by  avoiding  or  evading  the  letter,  while  keeping 
to  the  spirit,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  At 
that  time  the  people  of  New  York  City  were  getting  their 
milk  from  all  over  the  United  States.  The  New  York  State 
farmers  and  the  nearby  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  western  Vermont  called  it  bootleg  milk  when  it  came 
in  from  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  and  Maryland.  The  com- 
missioner of  health  very  properly  held  that  no  milk  should 
come  into  the  city  except  from  inspected  sources;  in  other 
words,  except  it  were  milk  that  had  been  approved  as  to  its 
purity.  Now  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  State  and  City 
Departments  of  Health  to  inspect  dairy  farms  all  over  the 
United  States.  So  we  told  some  of  our  good  friends  out  in 
the  Middle  West  and  the  Upper  South  that  we  could  only 
take  milk  into  New  York  that  had  come  from  inspected 
sources.  Then  we  did  a  selfish  thing,  if  you  like,  but  a 
regional  thing  which  has  been  justified  economically.  We 
inspected  dairy  farms  only  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
nearer  points  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont, 
and  that  is  where  the  milk  supply  of  the  city  comes 
from  now. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  this  planning?  Your  dairy 
farmer  within  this  New  York  City  milkshed  knows  approxi- 
mately the  needs  of  today  and  of  the  future.  If  he  is  told 
by  the  Dairymen's  League,  the  Grange  and  other  organiza- 
tions that  too  much  milk  is  being  produced  within  the  shed, 
he  is  apt  to  follow  out  the  recommendation  that  he  should 
not  bring  to  maturity  as  many  heifers  as  he  expected  to.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  knows  that  there  is  room  for  a  greater 


consumption  in  the  City  of  New  York,  he  has  the  in- 
formation on  which  he  can  base  a  larger  dairy  herd. 
Planning! 

The  result  is  that  the  dairy  farmers  within  this  metro- 
politan milkshed  have  suffered  less  from  the  depression 
during  the  past  two  years  than  any  other  set  of  dairy  farmers 
in  the  United  States. 

Now  carry  it  further  from  the  practical  point  of  view. 
A  lot  of  us  upstate  farmers  think  that  New  York  apples  are 
better  than  any  other  apples  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
consuming  public  prefers  the  Washington  and  the  Oregon 
apples.  Why?  Because  they  are  better  wrapped  and  have 
got  pinker  cheeks  and  are  better  burnished.  Now  I  have 
nothing  against  the  western  apple,  but  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  apple  growers  of  this  state  will  realize  that  if 
they  will  emulate  the  apple-packing  of  their  brothers  out  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  they  will  have  their  own  market  in  their 
own  neighborhood.  Again,  planning ! 

So  you  could  go  on  with  agriculture,  in  which  the  trend 
all  over  the  United  States  is  toward  the  regional  application 
of  planning;  that  is,  saving  unnecessary  cost,  bringing  the 
producer  into  closer  contact  with  the  consumer.  And 
Heaven  knows,  that  is  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  today. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  the  City  of  New  York  and 
a  lot  of  other  cities  when  the  farmer  fifty  or  sixty  miles  away 
yets  two  and  a  half  and  three  cents  a  quart  for  his  milk 
and  the  mother  of  a  family  in  the  City  of  New  York  pays 
twelve  and  fifteen  cents  for  that  same  milk  the  next  day. 

These  are  problems  which  can't  be  solved  by  ukase.  They 
might  be  solved  'by  a  Mussolini,  but  that  isn't  our  method  of 
solving  things.  We  have  got  to  do  it  by  planning,  and  by 
the  same  token  I  think  that  we  can  apply  the  theory  of 
planning  to  the  whole  trend  of  population. 

I  have  been  rather  an  explorer  in  the  general  thought  of 
land  utilization.  We  have  heard  very  often  that  land  is  the 
basis  of  all  wealth.  That  is  true.  It  has  been  exemplified 
by  theories  in  regard  to  taxes  by  Henry  George  and  many 
others.  But  there  is  an  addition  to  that  theme  which  is 
equally  true.  Land  is  not  only  the  source  of  all  wealth,  it 
is  also  the  source  of  all  human  happiness.  Now  that  is 
an  important  factor  in  planning  anything  ahead.  Let  me 
illustrate. 

HOW  many  people  are  there  out  of  employment  today  in 
this  country?  If  you  believe  the  administration  in 
Washington,  four  or  five  million.  If  you  believe  their  oppo- 
nents, nine  or  ten  million.  Take  it  half  way  between — a  lot 
of  people  out  of  employment,  and  add  to  them  twice  as 
many  again  to  represent  their  dependents.  Where  do  most 
of  those  people  live?  Where  is  the  dependent  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country?  I  am  speaking  in  general  terms  be- 
cause there  are  thousands  of  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 
But  if  you  will  go  through  the  smaller  communities  of 
New  York  and  Connecticut  you  will  find  no  starvation,  no 
evictions,  few  people  who  have  not  got  an  overcoat  or  a 
pair  of  shoes. 

And  if  you  go  on  into  the  farming  areas,  you  will 
not  find  people  starving  on  the  farms.  On  the  contrary. 
There  is  suffering,  there  is  deprivation;  but  in  the  smaller 
communities  and  on  the  farms,  there  is  not  the  same  kind 
of  being  up  against  it,  of  not  knowing  where  you  are  going 
to  sleep  tonight  or  where  you  are  going  to  get  the  next  meal 
that  you  find  in  the  cities.  So  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
at  least  three  quarters,  and  probably  more  of  the  dependent 
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unemployed  throughout  the 
United  States  today,  are  in  the 
cities. 

That  brings  up  the  question  as 
to  whether  we  have  not  gone  far 
enough  in  talking  about  the  mere 
size  of  cities,  in  the  old,  now  out- 
worn chamlber-of-commerce  idea 
of  boosting. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  four  cities 
of  Newburgh,  Poughkeepsie, 
Kingston  and  Hudson,  up  the 
Hudson  River,  each  had  a  "live" 
chamber  of  commerce.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pough- 
keepsie spent  at  least  three  quar- 
ters of  its  time  in  running  down 
Newburgh,  Hudson  and  King- 
ston, and  the  other  quarter  of 
the  time  in  talking  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  Poughkeepsie.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Newburgh  adopted  the  same  poli- 
cy about  Hudson,  et  cetera.  It 
was  a  case  of  running  down  the 
other  fellow  in  the  hope  that  you 
would  fcoost  yourself  thereby. 
They  were  thinking  in  terms  of 
population,  and  every  ten  years 
when  the  census-taker  came  along 
and  told  one  of  those  cities  that 
it  had  thirty-nine  thousand  people 
the  population  rose  up  in  arms 
and  demanded  a  recount  because 
they  were  perfectly  sure  they  had 
forty-five  thousand. 

It  was  a  great  public  issue. 
They  put  their  trust  in  Bigness. 
They  wanted  size.  And  I  can 
illustrate  that  mania  throughout 
the  nation  by  the  story  of  a  very 
.charming  lady  who  came  out  of 
the  West  in  1928  on  a  political 
mission  and  spent  Sunday  on  the 

Hudson    River   with    us.     As    I  GOVERNOR 

drove    her    down    through    the    City    of    Poughkeepsie    to 

Vassar  College  to  see  some  friends  she  had  there,  she  said: 

"This  is  a  very  nice  little  town.   What  is  the  population  ?" 

I   said,    "About   forty-two   thousand."    And    I    was   not 

exaggerating.    I  was  talking  census  figures. 

She  said,  "That  is  quite  impossible,  Mr.  Roosevelt." 
I  said,  "The  United  States  Census  said  so." 
She  said,  "It  can't  be.    You  have  not  a  singe  skyscraper 
here." 

Is  that  not  a  false  criterion?  Are  we  not  beginning  now 
to  visualize  a  different  kind  of  city?  Are  we  not  beginning 
to  envisage  the  possibility  of  a  lower  cost  of  living  by  having 
a  greater  percentage  of  our  population  living  a  little  closer 
to  the  source  of  supply?  So  much  closer  that  instead  of 
paying  fifteen  cents  a  quart  for  milk  they  might  be  able  to 
get  milk  for  six  or  seven  cents  for  which  the  farmer  gets 
three  cents?  Some  people  will  object  that  that  means  more 
people  turning  out  more  agricultural  products,  and  thereby 
increasing  an  existing  surplus. 
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But  put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  the  mother  of  a  family 
who  in  her  meager  budget  now  is  able  to  buy  one  fifteen- 
cent  quart  of  milk  a  day  for  three  or  four  children  because 
she  cannot  afford  more.  If  she  could  buy  that  milk  for  seven 
and  a  half  cents  would  she  rest  content  with  one  quart? 
Of  course  not.  She  would  buy  two;  and  there  you  have 
the  health  of  the  future  of  die  race  as  an  added  factor.  I 
don't  know  much  about  the  modern  theories  of  medicine, 
but  I  do  know  that  a  great  many  of  our  doctor  friends  are 
blaming  a  type  of  city  life  as  being  the  cause  of  the  increase 
in  numbers  in  our  insane  asylumns.  Some  eminent  doctors 
making  a  survey  of  European  cities  have  advanced  the  theory 
that  city-tared  families,  bred  under  tenement-house  condi- 
tions over  a  period  of  three  or  four  generations,  die  out. 
It  may  be  a  form  of  birth  control  which  this  human  race 
of  ours  is  bringing  upon  itself  whether  it  likes  it  or  not. 
We  hope  blindly  that  government  in  some  miraculous  way 
can  prevent  any  future  economic  depression,  that  govern- 
ment or  some  great  leader  will  (Continued  on  page  506) 
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FEW  days  ago  I  met  an  old  friend  on  the 
street.  After  the  usual  preliminaries  she 
asked  brightly,  "Are  you  joining  the  nuts 
and  berries  brigade?" 

I  disclaimed  any  interest  in  dietary  cults. 
"Oh,  I  don't  mean  that,"  she  went  on. 
"I  mean  the  back-to-the-land  rush  among  our  urban  in- 
tellectuals. Why,  I  know  five  or  six  couples  who  have  lost 
jobs  or  incomes  and  have  just  decided  to  go  to  the  country 
and  chop  wood.  I  still  have  my  own  job,  but  I  must  say  the 
simple  life  looks  pretty  good  to  me  right  now." 

The  people  she  had  in  mind  were  also  acquaintances  of 
mine — writers  and  artists,  for  the  most  part.  They  were 
fleeing  a  city  in  which  suddenly  they  found  themselves 
classed  as  a  luxury  trade.  With  one  exception  they  had 
no  children ;  in  the  family  that  did,  the  children  were  so 
young  that  "education"  had  not  yet  become  a  family  topic. 
What  they  were  doing  was  to  scrape  together  all  the  cash 
they  had,  give  up  the  city  apartment,  and  retire  to  the 
week-end  shack  till  the  storm  blew  over.  It  was  not  so 
much  a  return  to  the  simple  life  as  a  hibernation  through 
a  hard  winter.  When  better  times  returned  to  the  city, 
so  would  they.  Meanwhile  the  money  they  had  earned  in 
the  city  or  still  were  earning  in  smaller  driblets  would  go 
further  where  there  was  little  temptation  to  spend  it;  a 
country  winter  would  be  a  lark  for  a  change.  Best  of  all, 
what  a  relief  to  end  all  the  worry  about  one's  shaky  or 
dwindling  income  at  one  fell  swoop  by  forgetting  it  for  a 
season  or  a  year! 

Needless  to  say  people  who  have  savings  to  fall  back  on 
and  a  shack  and  woodlot  to  retreat  to  are  still  in  the  luxury 
class.  For  many  of  those  to  whom  1932  spells  the  "simple 
life"  there  is  no  lovely  outlook  on  sun  setting  across  snowy 
fields,  but  the  bleak  prospect  of  pounding  city  pavements 
in  search  of  a  job  or  the  still  bleaker  vista  of  municipal 
lodging-houses  and  breadlines.  In  her  casual  use  of  the 
phrase,  however,  my  friend  was  thinking  in  terms  of  people 
such  as  herself  and  myself,  who  were  jogging  along  much 
as  we  had  done  before,  not  rich  in  the  boom  nor  broke  in 
the  depression.  Yet  on  the  one  hand  depression  has  awak- 
ened and  bruised  our  sympathies;  and  on  the  purely  selfish 
side  it  has  given  us  a  jolt  to  realize  that  it  was  only  a  lucky 
turn  of  chance  that  one's  self  was  not  that  draggled  person 
sunning  on  a  park  bench.  The  city's  streets  look  less  golden 
than  they  used  to ;  the  quiet  towns  look  green  in  the  distance. 
How  inviting  the  phrase,  "simple  life."  As  I  went  on 
through  the  traffic  about  my  business  I  began  mulling  it 
over  again,  not  in  terms  of  this  winter's  tragedies,  but  of 
the  self-interest  of  middle-class  going  families. 

For  ten  years  my  horizon  was  bounded  almost  exclusively 
by  the  towers  of  lower  Manhattan,  with  occasional  side- 
flights  to  green  wilderness  in  New  England.  I  had  come 
to  accept  what  Americans  are  fond  of  saying  as  boast 
or  reproach :  that  life  in  New  York  is  more  rasping,  more 


nerve-wracking,  more  complicated  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  Then  within  a  few  months  professional  er- 
rands and  a  vacation  took  me  on  expeditions  to  the  South, 
the  Middlewest  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Here  were  vistas 
of  tree-lined  avenues  such  as  I  had  frequented  but  little 
since  my  childhood  in  a  middle-sized  city ;  bustling  towns  on 
the  make,  and  a  slightly  faded  little  city  of  apparent  leisure; 
glimpses  of  friends  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  we  wore 
freckles  instead  of  sun-tan,  and  of  people  whom  I  had  known 
only  through  letters  to  and  from  a  New  York  office.  As  I 
came  back,  a  little  bewildered,  and  quite  content  to  settle 
down  again  in  a  hole-in-the-wall  such  as  one  calls  home 
in  Manhattan ;  here,  somehow,  life  seems  so  much  simpler 
and  easier. 

I  am  not  thinking  of  the  merely  mechanical  aids  to  living 
that  New  York  supplies  so  lavishly — cheap  and  plentiful 
taxicabs,  for  example,  household  servants  who  will  come  for 
an  hour  or  two  a  day,  the  ubiquitous  delicatessen  and  oblig- 
ing restaurant ;  the  possibility,  if  one  has  the  money,  of 
satisfying  almost  any  material  want  within  the  radius  of 
a  ten-minute  walk.  Nor  even  of  the  galleries,  theaters  and 
museums  that  so  often  are  given  as  a  charm  of  metropoli- 
tan life.  It  is  something  less  tangible  that  explains,  I  think, 
why  thousands  upon  thousands  of  young  people  are  drawn 
to  the  great  city  each  year  and  once  here  remain,  however 
much  they  deplore  their  roles  as  subway  rats  and  traffic  robots. 

THERE  are  a  number  of  things  which  the  professional 
middle-class  family  must  buy  in  New  York,  if  they  want 
and  can  afford  them,  which  people  of  the  same  sort  would 
take  for  granted  elsewhere  or  get  at  a  much  smaller  outlay. 
Among  these  are:  Space,  sunlight  and  quiet  in  one's  home. 
Private  education  for  one's  children  unless  one  is  willing 
to  put  them  through  the  overcrowded  mill  of  mass  educa- 
tion, probably  less  progressive  than  public  education  in  many 
other  places.  Summer  vacations  away  from  this  reflecting 
oven  of  asphalt  and  brick. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  number  of  things  which 
New  Yorkers  of  this  stripe  need  not  buy,  though  in  the 
suburbs  just  outside  and  in  towns  thence  on  to  the  opposite 
coast,  except  for  the  very  largest  cities,  they  seem  to  be  an 
essential  of  family  life.  For  example : 

An  "address"  in  a  "good  residential  neighborhood."  A 
"good"  car.  Membership  in  the  chosen  country  club  or  its 
equivalent  with  all  that  goes  with  it  in  standards  of  dress, 
entertaining  and  the  like. 

In  short,  for  one's  self  and  one's  children,  conformity 
to  a  social  setting. 

On  one  of  my  southern  expeditions  I  ran  afoul  of  the 
predicament  of  a  naive  New  Yorker  caught  on  the  reefs  of 
small-town  etiquette.  I  had  gone  to  this  delightful  little 
city  in  search  of  facts  for  an  article,  armed  with  appropriate 
introductions  and  greeted  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  In 
the  course  of  my  search  it  seemed  that  I  might  find  interest- 
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ing  the  point  of  view  of  a  clubwoman  who  had  been  a 
generous  sponsor  of  the  work.  I  consulted  a  member  of 
the  local  staff  as  to  the  best  way  to  approach  her. 

"Shall  I  just  call  her  up,"  I  asked,  "to  ask  if  and  when 
it  is  convenient  for  me  to  call?" 

"Ye — es,"  she  said  hesitantly,  then  "Did  you  bring  a  for- 
mal evening  dress?  You  see,  when  Mrs.  Blank  knows 
that  any  New  York  visitor  is  in  town  she  always  gives  a 
dinner-party." 

"I  brought  a  lace  dress,"  I  replied,  "that  I'd  wear  to 
dinner  anywhere  in  New  York  short  of  a  Fifth  Avenue 
palace.  But  it  does  have  sleeves." 

From  her  look  I  realized  that  this  would  not  do.  Then 
her  face  brightened. 

"How  is  your  bridge?"  she  asked.  "I  could  suggest  that 
she  make  it  a  luncheon." 

UNFORTUNATELY  my  bridge  just  wasn't.  The 
impasse  was  complete.  I  could  not  meet  the  lady 
on  a  professional  plane  without  incurring  complications 
which,  at  the  moment,  I  was  not  equipped  to  carry  through 
in  a  manner  befitting  her  social  circle.  Fortunately  our 
meeting  was  not  essential  to  my  business,  and  so  was  avoided 
a  situation  which  would  have  been  embarrassing,  I  was 
assured,  to  her  and  to  the  staff  of  her  pet  philanthropy,  if 
not  to  me.  Such  a  social  complex  would  hardly  be  possible 
in  the  simple  life  of  New  York. 

This  is  a  rather  extreme  example  of  a  sort  of  attitude 
that  I  found  fairly  consistently  on  my  travels. 

"What!",  exclaimed  a  minor  government  official  in  Wash- 
ington, a  friend  of  past  years,  whose  salary  was  probably 
above  the  average  as  government  salaries  go,  but  still  dis- 
tinctly modest,  "You  drive  a  Ford !" 

"Yes,"  I  explained,  as  his  face  began  to  register  the  fear 
that  he  had  been  rude,  "It's  all  we  can  afford  and  it  does 
very  nicely  for  country  weekends." 

"It  would  do  all  right  for  what  we  need,  too,  I  guess," 
he  said  after  a  moment,  "but  everyone  hereabout  seems  to 
be  running  to  second-hand  Buicks  and  we've  got  to  have  at 
least  a  Chevrolet." 

In  a  middle-sized  city  in  the  Middlewest  there  came  a 
respite  one  evening  in  a  series  of  serious  meetings  and  sev- 
eral of  the  visiting  contingent  decided  that  they  would  go 
forth  and  dance.  We  hit  upon  a  bright  clean  little  place 
with  good  music,  a  good  floor,  and  an  entertaining  crowd 
of  youngsters,  and  passed  a  thoroughly  pleasant  and  re- 
spectable evening.  As  might  have  been  expected  in  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  temperance  movement,  no  violation 
of  the  prohibition  law  was  visible  or  even  believable.  A  few 
days  later  I  called  on  a  resident  of  the  town  to  whom  I  had 
a  purely  social  introduction.  She  asked  me  what  I  had  done 
during  my  visit  and  I  mentioned  this  evening.  She  shrugged 
her  shoulders: 

"I've  often  said  to  Jim  that  it  would  be  fun  to  go  down 
there  some  evening  to  dance,  and  it  would — but  you  know, 
all  the  girls  in  his  office  go  there  with  their  boy-friends,  and 
somehow  it  doesn't  seem  as  though  it  would  be  quite  dignified 
for  the  executive.  ..." 

Yet  I  can  hardly  feel  that  a  New  York  lawyer  would 
feel  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  place  if  he  fox-trotted  past 
his  stenographer  on  an  eminently  respectable  dance  floor. 

It  was   in   the  suburb   of   an    eastern   city,    in    the   early 


fall,  that  I  sat  down  to  a  cup  of  tea  with  a  college 
friend. 

"I  can't  see  how  ever  you  manage  to  be  gallivanting  away 
from  home  at  this  time  of  year,"  she  said.  (As  usual,  I 
was  traveling  on  business.)  "Even  without  a  job,  I  have 
more  than  I  can  do  to  get  the  house  in  order  and  Betty- 
ready  for  school." 

Then  followed  a  story  of  what  must  be  bought  for  Betty 
in  the  way  of  school  dresses  and  coat,  party  dresses  and  best 
coat,  slippers,  shoes,  socks  of  various  kinds,  and  so  on. 

"Sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  easier  if  she  were  a  boy," 
my  friend  sighed,  "because  their  clothes  are  more  stand- 
ardized, but  I  guess  they  are  even  more  expensive  and  you 
can't  get  in  a  dressmaker  to  economize.  When  I  see  those 
little  suits  advertised — almost  as  expensive  as  a  grown 
man's  ..." 

Now  I  have  both  a  son  and  a  daughter  and  I  try  to  keep 
their  wardrobes  at  a  status  which  makes  them  comfortable 
and  inconspicuous  among  their  associates,  remembering  my 
own  youthful  agony  when  I  happened  not  to  own  a  pair 
of  white  slippers  at  the  needed  moment  and  did  not  want 
to  ask  my  parents  for  what  I  now  realize  they  would  have 
been  only  too  happy  to  supply  had  they  had  an  inkling  of  its 
importance  to  me.  My  children  go  to  a  private  school  which 
is  a  luxury  in  one  sense,  since  its  fees  consume  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  family's  budget.  But,  like  the  rest  of  the 
children  in  that  school,  they  go  prepared  to  enjoy  themselves 
on  its  playground,  in  its  clay-room  and  carpenter  shop,  clad  in 
corduroys  and  sweater,  bloomers  and  middy  blouse,  usually 
topped  off  with  overalls — honest-to-goodness  blue  jeans.  At 
a  quarter  before  nine  in  the  morning  in  that  neighborhood 
you  can  easily  pick  out  the  children  en  route  to  the  public 
school  in  an  adjacent  street  by  their  comparatively  dressy 
costumes. 

My  friend  also  lamented  the  rivalry  in  children's  parties 
in  her  social  circle,  and  her  child's  insistence  on  spending 
every  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  movies. 

"All  the  other  children  on  our  street  go  every  week," 
she  said,  "and  of  course  if  I  tell  Betty  that  she  can't  she 
thinks  I'm  mean  and  very  naturally  complains  because  there's 
no  one  left  to  play  with." 

I  DON'T  believe  that  my  elder  little  New  Yorker  has 
seen  more  than  half  a  dozen  movies  in  his  eleven  years, 
and  those  were  selected  because  they  were  of  special  interest 
to  children.  We  do  not  have  to  'be  swayed  by  what  "our 
street"  does.  That  is  just  as  well,  seeing  that  I  am  often 
obliged  to  explain  to  out-of-town  visitors  that  the  rows  of  cars 
parked  along  the  curb  do  not  mean  that  people  in  all  these 
dingy  houses  are  having  parties,  but  merely  that  the  neighbor- 
hood is  honeycombed  with  speakeasies.  In  other  cities  a  part 
of  town  compounded  of  houses  remodeled  into  "studio"  apart- 
ments, speakeasies,  delicatessens,  shoe-shining  parlors,  gift- 
shops  and  garages,  with  an  occasional  leftover  factory  or 
livery  stable  undoubtedly  would  be  considered  a  dubious 
place  in  which  to  bring  up  children.  So  it  would  be  here, 
of  course,  if  one  were  at  the  mercy  of  its  conflicting  stand- 
ards, desires,  aims.  But  the  point  is  that  one  is  not.  Con- 
formity to  a  neighborhood  in  the  old  sense  is  not  possible, 
for  such  a  neighborhood  isn't  there.  Common  interests  in- 
stead of  geography  determine  whom  we  will  know  and  what 
we  will  do — a  modern  extension  of  the  old  jubilation  that 
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providence  picked  out  our  relatives  but  left  us  free  to  choose 
our  friends. 

Considered  in  terms  of  family  budgets  perhaps  this  New 
York  "simplicity"  which  I  am  trying  to  analyze  comes  out 
most  clearly  in  that  most  berated  of  metropolitan  items — 
rent.  Middle-class  New  Yorkers  are  used  to  hearing  their 
small-city  cousins  refer  to  their  dwellings  as  hovels.  Beyond 
any  doubt  we  buy  shelter,  per  unit  of  space  and  sunlight, 
at  rates  far  higher  than  elsewhere.  But  that  is  not  the 
whole  story. 

"Just  look,"  said  the  suburban  friend,  waving  her  hand 
complacently  about  her  pleasant  living-room.  "The  rent  of 
this  whole  nine-room  house  and  yard  and  garage  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  your  small  apartment." 

So  it  was  in  dollars,  if  one  didn't  count  in  the  cost  and 
labor  of  heating  it,  the  greater  amount  of  work  and  money 
to  keep  it  in  order,  and  the  fact  that  to  live  there  made  an 
automobile  a  virtual  necessity.  What  she  did  not  consider 
was  that  that  rent  represented  for  her  about  a  quarter  of 
her  family  income,  a  proportion  that  I  should  have  con- 
sidered extravagant.  Nor  could  she,  living  in  that  suburb, 
decide  to  spend  less  on  rent  and  more  on  travel,  for  example, 
without  losing  social  caste. 

IN  a  study  of  the  ways  of  professors  and  instructors  at  the 
University  of  California  (Getting  and  Spending  at  the 
Professional  Level:  MacMillan)  Dr.  Jessica  Peixotto  speaks 
of  the  "house-proud"  faculty:  "This  is  an  occupational  group 
that  will  eat  the  plainest  food  and  spend  resignedly  a  total 
sum  on  clothing  that  underpaid  clerks  would  rebel  against, 
but  as  a  class  they  will  insist  upon  owning  a  home  in  a 
good  neighborhood  with  at  least  six  rooms  and  usually 
more."  Yale,  reporting  on  its  faculty  incomes  and  expendi- 
tures (Incomes  and  Living  Costs  of  a  University  Faculty, 
by  Yandell  Henderson  and  Maurice  R.  Davis)  found  sim- 
ilarly that  "Evidently  the  faculty  are  straining  to  live  in 
better  neighborhoods  than  they  can  well  afford  on  their 
total  income,  and  certainly  more  than  they  can  afford  on 
their  salaries.  They  impose  this  standard  of  living  on 
themselves  or  are  forced  to  adopt  it  because  of  the  social 
pressure  exerted  by  the  community,  which  places  them  in  a 
higher  social  category  than  their  incomes  warrant." 

I  do  not  know  of  any  similar  studies  of  middle-class  pro- 
fessional groups  in  New  York  City,  but  from  the  analogous 
individuals  whom  I  happen  to  meet  it  would  be  my  guess 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  my  friend  and  myself,  they  are  spend- 
ing a  lesser  proportion  of  their  income  for  rent  than  do 
these  California  and  Yale  professors  (and  admittedly  get- 
ting less,  dollar  for  dollar  in  certain  respects)  or  at  any 
rate — and  this  is  the  really  significant  thing — they  have  a 
chance  to  choose  whether  or  not  to  spend  money  that  way 
without  bucking  "social  pressure." 

So  also  an  automobile.  "Present  custom,"  declares  an- 
other report  from  the  University  of  California,  compiled 
under  the  Heller  Committee  for  Research  in  Social  Eco- 
nomics, "dictates  including  an  automobile  in  the  belongings 
of  a  family  of  this  class."  The  class  is  that  of  families  with 
an  income  of  $6500  a  year;  the  automobile  assumed  in 
their  budget  is  priced  at  $1000,  though  it  is  added  that 
$1800  is  more  likely  to  be  its  cost;  and  the  items  reported 
for  its  upkeep  account  for  about  6  per  cent  of  the  family's 
total  annual  expenditure  without  including  allowance  for 
"the  heavier  costs  of  wear  and  tear,"  membership  in  an  auto- 


mobile club,  or  depreciation.  Apparently,  in  the  experience 
reported  to  this  committee,  a  new  automobile  comes  like 
manna  from  above  or  is  bought  out  of  the  $30  a  month 
left  for  savings  in  that  $6500  income  after  habitual  ex- 
penses are  met.  Yet,  apparently,  come  it  must!  If  to  the 
reported  costs  of  running  a  car  is  added  a  modest  allow- 
ance of  $250  a  year  for  depreciation,  let  alone  those  heavier 
costs  of  wear  and  tear,  the  inevitable  automobile  would 
seem  to  account  for  10  per  cent  of  the  family's  income. 

Now  to  any  given  family  an  automobile  may  be  worth 
a  tenth  or  a  quarter  or  what  you  will  of  annual  income, 
and  what  it  is  worth  none  but  that  family  can  determine. 
The  point  here  is  merely  that  if  your  community  (and  the 
community  in  question  is  one  of  educated,  middle-class  peo- 
ple with  presumably  a  wide  range  of  interests  and  desires  and 
a  not  overdeveloped  demand  for  material  possessions)  ;  if 
your  community,  to  repeat,  sets  you  a  standard  of  having  this 
and  doing  that  in  relatively  fixed  proportions,  living  is  likely 
to  present  a  fairly  complicated  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses  when  some  special  stress  demands  flexibility  in  your 
ways  or  if  you  happen  to  be  the  sort  of  person  who  prefers 
an  occasional  trip  abroad  to  an  orchid-tiled  bathroom,  sun 
parlor  and  breakfast  nook. 

Now  it  is  in  this  flexibility  that  there  lies,  I  believe,  the 
"simplicity"  of  New  York.  Externally  it  is  the  more  casual 
way  of  living  adopted  by  and  large  in  a  place  where  every- 
one is  busy,  where  space  is  crowded,  where  the  soot  sifts  in 
so  heavily  that  even  the  most  devoted  and  untiring  house- 
wife could  not  keep  up  with  the  dusting  of  a  country-style 
American  house.  Internally  it  is  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual or  the  family  to  work  out  a  way  of  life  that  seems 
to  meet  individual  needs  and  desires,  with  a  pretty  sure 
chance  that  in  so  large  a  flock  of  birds  others  of  the  same 
feather  will  be  found  for  company  if  one  wishes  it. 

Flexibility  has  its  drawbacks,  of  course,  and  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  scornful  warning  of  the  perils  of  the  big  city 
that  are  preached  in  pulpits  and  at  family  conclaves  from 
coast  to  coast.  Anyone  who  has  lived  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage for  a  decade  can  observe  the  headstones,  figuratively 
speaking,  of  bright  young  men  and  gay  girls  from  the  home 
towns  who  have  succumbed  to  an  overdose  of  "freedom." 
For  them,  alas,  freedom  has  meant  merely  an  escape  from 
constraints  bound  so  tightly  that  once  loosed  they  left  their 
victim  too  weak  and  uncertain  to  know  what  he  wanted, 
anxious  only  to  assert  the  fact  that  he  could  do  as  he 
pleased.  A  very  big  city  has  the  liberating  anonymity  that 
tempts  some  stalwart  citizens  when  they  are  in  a  foreign 
country.  To  such  people  Paris  always  will  be  "wicked" 
because  that  is  the  way  they  feel  when  they  are  there;  but 
surely  Paris  or  New  York  are  less  to  blame  in  outbursts 
such  as  these  than  the  way  of  life  in  the  background  which 
has  stored  up  such  a  capacity  for  spontaneous  combustion. 

BUT  this  old  and  constantly-recurring  story  still  does 
not  take  account  of  the  thousands  of  middle-of-the- 
road  people,  like  myself,  who  came  to  New  York  from 
somewhere  else,  and  once  here,  just  kept  jogging  along.  In 
any  young  social  group  a  native  New  Yorker  is  likely  to  be 
about  as  rare  as  a  Fiji  Islander.  They  come,  at  times  they 
complain,  and  yet  they  stay.  A  few  are  lost  to  the  suburbs, 
and  sometimes  even  they  come  back,  like  a  family  I  knew 
who  moved  out  to  find  more  space  for  their  five  children 
and  then  moved  back  to  Gramercy  Park,  where  they  could 
lock  the  children  in  and  be  free  (Continued  on  page  507) 


Drunkenness  vs.  Drink 

The  British  Royal  Commission  on  Licensing  Reports 


By  J.  J.  MALLON 


EFORE  the  war  the  drink  evil  in  England 
had  been  described  in  .an  official  paper  as 
"gigantic."  Though  the  evil  was  diminish- 
ing the  description  was  not  inapt.  The  pub- 
lic houses  (saloons)  of  London  offered  drink 
for  sale  for  eighteen  hours  a  day  (Sundays 
excepted).  Elsewhere  the  hours  were  less,  but  not  much 
less.  Beer  and  spirits  were  cheap  and  the  public  houses, 
especially  at  the  week-end,  were  full  and  noisy.  In  most 
towns  and  cities  Saturday  night  was  an  orgie.  After  long 
periods  of  tippling,  crowds  of  fuddled  drinkers  behaved 
irresponsibly  in  the  streets.  Rowdyism  followed  and  a  crop 
of  arrests.  The  effects  of  the  carouse  often  survived  the 
week-end  and  in  many  industries  the  resumption  of  work 
on  Monday  morning  was  incomplete. 

On  this  state  of  affairs  the  effect  of  the  War  has  been 
remarkable.  At  present  the  hours  of  sale  of  intoxicants  are 
in  London  nine,  and  in  the  other  places  eight  per  day. 
Moreover  intoxicants  are  dear — three,  four  and  five  times 
their  pre-war  price.  While  price  is  up,  alcoholic  strength 
is  down.  To  get  drunk  has  become  comparatively  costly 
and  difficult.  Through  lessened  opportunities  of  drinking 
and  the  increased  costliness  of  drink  and  through  other 
causes — the  spread  of  education,  an  increased  interest  in 
athletics,  more  facilities  for  amusement  and  travel — Eng- 
land has  undergone  a  striking  social  change,  the  most  notable 
feature  of  which  is  the  freedom  of  the  younger  generation 
from  the  drinking  habit. 

The  measure  of  the  improvement  can  be  represented  by 
a  few  figures.  In  1913  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beer 
was  27.76  gallons  and  the  per  capita  consumption  of  spirits 
0.70  gallons.  The  comparative  figures  for  1929  are  16.42 
and  0.28  gallons.  Thus  the  consumption  of  beer  is  reduced 
by  more  than  a  third  and  the  consumption  of  spirits  by 
much  more  than  a  half.  The  decline  of  insobriety  appears 
to  be  even  more  notable.  In  1913  persons  convicted  of 
drunkenness  numbered  188,877.  In  1929  in  an  enlarged 
population  convictions  had  fallen  to  51,966. 

Significant  as  these  figures  are  they  seem  to  the  social 
observer  not  adequately  to  represent  the  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  the  habits  and  behavior  of  the  English  cities. 

Drunkenness  once  painfully  con-      

spicuous  is  now  seldom  visible. 
Even  the  slums  are  quiet  and 
orderly.  In  the  time  of  cheap 
and  heady  drink  the  policeman's 
life  indeed  "was  not  a  happy 
one."  In  our  time  he  mav  enter 
without  fear  the  most  forbidding 
and  ominous  of  our  courts  and 
alleys.  The  failure  of  the  work- 
man to  resume  employment  on 
Monday  morning  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 


It  is  now  necessary  to  explain  why  in  face  of  this  gratify- 
ing social  reformation  the  Labor  Government  should  decide 
in  1929  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  carry  through  a 
comprehensive  and  elaborate  enquiry  into  the  liquor  situa- 
tion. 

Much  might  be  said  under  this  heading  but  broadly  the 
reasons  for  the  action  of  the  government  may  be  stated  to 
be  two.  On  the  one  hand  the  government  desired  to  stabilize 
the  progress  which  had  been  made  since  the  beginning  of 
the  War  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  obtain  moral  authority 
for  a  possible  further  advance.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  liquor  trade  in  England  is  in  the  hands  of  capitalists 
who  are  wealthy  and  able  and  influential  and  aggressive. 
These  men  have  submitted  to  the  imposition  of  the  new 
restrictions  on  their  trade  mainly  because,  under  the  cover 
of  the  enhanced  taxation  of  liquor  they  have  been  able,  on 
a  reduced  sale  of  drink,  appreciably  to  increase  their  profits. 
They  have  submitted  to  restriction  without  however  accept- 
ing it.  They  might  at  any  moment  change  their  policy  and, 
did  they  do  so,  might  obtain  in  the  post-war  confusion  of 
our  politics  a  partial  reversion  to  pre-war  conditions.  They 
might  obtain  the  discontinuance  of  the  profoundly  interest- 
ing and  promising  adventure  in  state  ownership  to  which 
in  the  area  of  Carlisle  in  the  County  of  Cumberland  the 
country  was  committed  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  War. 
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The  warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  first  of 
the  social  settlements,  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Commission  which  reported  in 
January.  "The  points  are,"  writes  Mr. 
Mallon,  "that  our  drink  problem  is  ceas- 
ing to  be  grave,  that  a  state  commission 
has  approved  public  ownership,  and  that 
we  may  soon  hope  to  be  rid  of  our  really 
nasty  public  halls  and  hard  at  work  on 
the  improvement  of  others." 


ITTLE  is  known  in  America  of  this  adventure  and  it 
may  be  well  here  to  devote  a  few  words  to  it.  For 
reasons  connected  with  the  employment  of  vast  numbers  of 
men  and  women  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Carlisle,  the  government  was  forced  to 
acquire  the  breweries,  distilleries  and  public  houses  in  and 
about  that  city.  The  success  of  state  ownership  was  im- 
mediate and  it  has  been  emphasized  in  the  post-war  years. 
Under  state  ownership  the  less  sanitary  premises  were 
demolished  and  the  better  premises  improved.  The  supply 
of  food  became  a  feature  of  many  public  houses.  The  bar- 
tenders were  enlisted  with  admirable  results  in  the  promo- 
tion of  good  order  and  behavior.  Liquor  is  not  advertised 
in  Carlisle  and  the  user  of  the  public  house  is  under  no 
obligation  to  spend  his  money  in  it.  Lastly  the  state  has 

pocketed    in    Carlisle   the   profits 

which  in  other  areas  have  gone 
to  enrich  already  wealthy  distill- 
ers and  brewers. 

Though  still  in  its  early  stages 
the  experience  of  public  owner- 
ship in  Carlisle  has  widened  in 
Great  Britain  the  conception  of 
the  public  house:  has  enabled 
reformers  to  think  of  it  as  a 
place  of  general  intercourse  and 
refreshment,  purged  of  the 
grosser  characteristics  of  the  sa- 
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loon  and  the  drink-shop.  A  favorable  verdict  from  the 
Royal  Commission  would  do  much  to  ensure  the  continua- 
tion of  public  ownership  in  Carlisle  and  the  development  of 
its  higher  possibilities ;  it  would  do  more :  it  would  empower 
the  government  to  extend  the  same  principle  to  other  areas 
the  populations  of  which  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain 
were  beginning  to  ask  for  it.  This  is  not  all.  Though  re- 
formers in  Great  Britain  are  glad  to  admit  the  substantial 
nature  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
consumption  of  intoxicants  they  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  this  progress.  The  consumption  of  drink  is  no  doubt 
greatly  reduced:  it  is  still,  however,  excessive. 

BEFORE  the  depreciation  of  sterling  the  annual  national 
drink  bill  of  Great  Britain  approached  $1,500,000,000 
and  though  nearly  half  this  sum  is  represented  by  taxation 
the  expenditure  in  a  community  stricken  by  unemployment 
and  industrial  catastrophe  is  grotesque  and  indefensible. 

Beyond  the  question  of  the  national  expenditure  on  in- 
toxicants are  a  multitude  of  other  questions.  England  has 
too  many  public  houses  and  many  of  them  are  not  suitable 
for  use  as  places  of  refreshment.  But  reform  is  not  easy. 
The  extinction  of  redundant  licenses  under  British  law  in- 
volves in  each  case  a  payment  out  of  a  compensation  fund 
provided  by  an  annual  charge  levied  upon  all  public  houses. 
Thus  the  reduction  of  redundancy  is  limited  by  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  the  payment  of  compensation.  As 
regards  the  improvement  of  public-house  premises,  finance 
is  again  the  limiting  factor.  To  deal  with  this  latter  point 
bluntly,  the  improved  public  house  with  its  amenities  and 
higher  standards  leads  to  lessened  consumption  of  intoxicants 
and  so  to  lessened  profits.  Why  should  brewing  companies 
who  own  95  per  cent  of  the  English  public  houses  expend 
capital  in  improvements  which  will  diminish  their  receipts? 
Again  the  relationship  between  these  brewing  companies 
and  the  occupants  of  their  public  houses — the  license-holder 
— required  examination.  These  are  a  few  of  the  matters 
on  which  the  Labor  Government  was  anxious  that  a  Royal 
Commission  after  adequate  enquiry  should  pronounce  a  con- 
sidered judgment  and  if  possible  clear  the  way  for  further 
progress. 

The  report  of  this  Royal  Commission  after  two  years  of 
taking  evidence  and  discussion  is  at  length  available.  The 
report  deals  with  the  issues  which  have  been  touched  upon 
in  this  article  and  with  many  others.  It  may  be  said  at 
once  that  in  all  essential  respects  the  report  will  be  acceptable 
to  progressive  opinion  and  will  encourage  reform.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  commissioners  express  approval  of  the  principle 
of  public  ownership  of  the  liquor  trade.  Because  of  the  fi- 
nancial position  of  the  country  they  put  aside  proposals  for 
the  universal  expropriation  of  the  private  owners  but  they 
recommend  not  only  that  the  trade  in  the  area  of  Carlisle 
should  continue  to  be  owned  by  tjie  state  but  that  the  princi- 
ple of  state  ownership  should  be  extended  to  other  suitable 
areas.  This  is  the  outstanding  pronouncement  of  the  report. 

Next  in  importance  is  a  recommendation  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  five  permanent  commissioners  through  whom  a  na- 
tional plan  for  reducing  the  number  and  improving  the 
quality  of  public  houses  is  to  be  operated.  The  plan  is  to 
be  set  in  motion  by  the  licensing  justices  who  in  conjunction 
with  the  permanent  commissioners  will  decide  upon  the  pub- 
lic houses  which  are  to  be  extinguished  in  their  areas  and 
upon  the  structural  and  other  alterations  considered  to  be 
necessary  in  the  surviving  houses.  To  finance  without  delay 
the  closing  of  the  public  houses  deemed  to  be  unnecessary, 


the  compensation  levy  may  be  increased  threefold  and  the 
justices  may  borrow  upon  the  security  of  the  income  thus 
provided.  The  adoption  of  these  proposals  should  mean  the 
disappearance  at  an  early  date  of  thousands  of  the  worst  of 
British  public  houses.  The  question  of  financing  public- 
house  improvement  is  more  difficult  and  there  will  be  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  recommendations  of  the  report  are  ade- 
quate or  appropriate.  But  it  is  part  of  the  recommendations 
that  Parliament  shall  receive  an  annual  statement  on  the 
liquor  trade  from  the  permanent  commissioners. 

Apart  from  an  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  present  re- 
duced hours  for  the  sale  of  drink,  the  other  recommendations 
of  the  report  are  minor,  though  several,  such  as  those  con- 
ferring a  measure  of  protection  on  the  tenants  of  licensed 
houses  owned  by  brewers,  and  those  providing  for  the  tight- 
ening up  of  the  regulations  for  the  establishment  and  super- 
vision of  clubs,  are  important. 

American  readers  will  note  with  interest  the  emphasis 
placed  by  the  report  upon  the  importance  of  specific  educa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  alcohol.  The  report  affirms  that 
"Every  child  ought  to  receive  specific  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  properties  of  alcohol  as  in  all  other  matters 
which  may  affect  future  health  so  that  the  child  may  at 
least  be  in  the  possession  of  sound  material  on  which  to  form 
a  personal  judgment  when  years  of  discretion  are  reached." 
The  report  proposes  not  only  that  such  systematic  instruction 
should  be  given  in  schools  of  all  types  but  that  it  should  also 
be  given,  and  thoroughly,  in  all  teachers'  training  colleges. 

It  remains  to  add  that  apart  from  the  wholehearted  com- 
mendation of  the  existing  hours  of  sale  the  report  contains 
no  merely  prohibitory  proposal  and  that  the  machinery  of 
popular  plebiscite  is  advocated  only  for  use  in  the  new  hous- 
ing areas  and  in  these  only  for  informative  purposes.  The 
experience  of  Scotland  in  which,  after  ten  years  of  trial, 
local  veto  is  admitted  to  be  ineffective,  has  influenced  the 
mind  of  the  Commission.  A  deeper  influence  has  been  the 
disbelief  general  in  Great  Britain  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
method  of  referendum  in  any  of  its  'forms. 

NOW  to  sum  up.  The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Licensing  based  upon  an  exhaustive  enquiry  occupy- 
ing more  than  two  years  confirms  the  view  that  the  drink 
evil  in  England  is  of  diminishing  seriousness.  "Drunken- 
ness," the  report  says,  "has  ceased  to  be  fashionable  and  a 
drunken  person  is  not  now  tolerated  as  he  used  to  be."  All 
the  same  the  report  holds  that  an  evil  still  exists.  It  pro- 
poses to  treat  the  evil  through  the  moralization  of  the  public 
house.  As  the  easiest  step  towards  this  end  it  approves  state 
or  public  ownership  but  finds  that  owing  to  the  financial 
situation  in  England  the  general  adoption  of  this  remedy  is 
not  feasible.  It  proposes  therefore  a  further  experimental 
extension  of  public  ownership  and  as  regards  the  private 
owners  the  creation  of  a  new  authority  which,  in  touch  with 
the  existing  authorities,  will  rid  the  country  at  an  early  date 
of  the  public  houses  which  are  unnecessary  or  unfit  for  pop- 
ular use.  The  new  authority  will  by  persuasion  or  pressure 
or  publicity  as  the  circumstances  may  seem  to  require,  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  the  improvement  of  the  houses  that 
remain.  Specific  teaching  on  the  nature  of  alcohol  will  be- 
come part  of  education. 

The  program  is  not  revolutionary  or  sensational  but  it 
meets  the  immediate  needs  of  the  situation  in  England.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  the  public  will  approve  it  and 
that  at  an  early  date  its  proposals  will  engage  the  attention 
of  Parliament. 
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Very  Dear  Uncle  Sam 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 
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HEARKEN,  my  dear,  my  very  dear  Uncle  Sam. 
My  own  father  died  of  the  disease  which  now 
afflicts  the  world — chronic  militarism.     Listen- 
ing  over-credulously   to    the    fearsome   ghost- 
stories  of  his  War  Department,  about  the  dan- 
ger  of   invasion   by  enemies   from  somewhere, 
anywhere,  his  system  devoted  too  much  of  its  physical  resources 
to  Defense.     Up  to  that  time  an  uncommonly  wholesome  ex- 
hibit  of    prosperity    as    regards   bodily   health,    offspring  of    a 
family  on  the  whole  long-lived;  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  when 
he  should  have  been  at  the  height  of  vigor  and  usefulness,  at 
peace  with  all  his  environment,  he  suddenly  set  about  the  enlist- 
ment of  soldiers,  who,  having  to  live  off  the  country,  so  to  speak, 
ate  him  out  of  house  and  home.     He  literally  starved  to  death 
because  they  came  to  outnumber  enormously  the  workers  who 
had  to  support  them,  and  soldiers  and  workers  arrived  at  an 
end  together. 

Every  physician  will  recognize  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe 
— overproduction  of  the  white  corpuscles  whose  business  it  is 
to  defend  the  body  against  infections.  Useful  as  they  are  in 
due  moderation,  when  they  undertake  to  run  the  system  and  in 
so  doing  crowd  out  the  red  ones  which  supply  the  nourishment 
for  both,  the  end  is  physical  bankruptcy.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened to  my  father.  He  died  of  Preparedness. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  calamity  in  my  life — for  it  was  noth- 
ing less  to  me  and  the  rest  of  my  family  to  whom  he  was  all 
that  the  best  of  fathers  could  be — when  I  see  the  figures  rep- 
resenting your  expenditures  on  account  of  Wars,  past  and  pos- 
sible. When  I  see  what  is  happening  to  my  modest  chippings-in 
toward  your  expenses  for  government.  Sometimes  I  suspect 
that  you  aren't  really  watching  what  is  done  with  them ;  or 
taking  bad  advice,  or  forgetting  that  only  a  little  while  ago 
you  made  solemn  affidavit  in  the  presence  of  God  and  all  the 
neighbors  that  whatever  happened  you  never  again  would  make 
use  of  the  weapons  for  which  you  still  seem  to  be  spending 
prodigious  sums  of  money.  Bad  advice  .  .  .  can  it  be  that  you 
are  leaving  the  keys  of  the  Treasury  in  the  hands  of  those  old 
admirals  and  such  who  long  ago  were  overdue  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution?  Department  of  Archaeology.  Prodigious 
sums  of  money  .  .  .  desperately  needed  for 
the  purposes  of  normal  life  and  the  recon- 
struction of  a  world  still  in  uproar  because 
it  was  given  over  to  folks  of  Pleistocene 
mentality — look  what  they  did  with  it! 
Sometimes  I  suspect  that  you  have  forgot- 
ten that  there  are  only  one  hundred  cents 
in  a  dollar,  and  that  if  you  spend  it  on  war 
business  you  won't  have  it  for  the  other 
things.  Listen,  Uncle  Sam!  You  can't 
afford  it.  Just  look,  now,  at  a  few  figures 
and  things,  taken  at  random. 


DAVID   LAWRENCE,   editor  of  The 
United   States  Daily,  who  knows  the 
federal    government    as    a    whole    perhaps 
better    than    any    other    individual    because 
that  is  his  hobby — he  devotes  almost  every 


waking  hour  to  the  study  of  it — in  a  radio-talk  the  other  day 
pointed  out  that  during  the  fifteen  years  1915-30  there  was 
an  actual  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  national  expenditure 
for  non-military  purposes,  "although  it  is  customary  for  critics 
of  the  government  to  give  the  impression  that  we  have  been 
unduly  increasing  the  civic  side  of  the  budget."  At  the  same 
time  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion  spent  on  account 
of  war: 

Since  1915  .  .  .  the  percentage  of  non-military  expenditure  has 
declined  .  .  .  today  occupying  only  30  per  cent  of  our  federal 
budget  as  against  40  per  cent  in  1915.  It  is  our  military,  or  pro- 
tective expenditures  that  have  increased,  from  60  to  70  per  cent. 
Out  of  a  total  federal  budget  of  $4,000,000,000  we  spend  about 
$3,800,000,000  for  direct  and  indirect  military  purposes— expenses 
of  past  wars  and  protection  or  insurance  against  future  wars.  .  .  . 
While  military  or  protective  functions  have  multiplied  by  six 
times  our  expenses  since  1915,  the  non-military  have  increased  by 
only  four  times. 

And  at  that,  the  big  new  item  in  the  non-military  expense 
is  attributable  to  prohibition,  the  charge  described  as  "for  law- 
enforcement"  (with  a  big  decrease  of  revenue  from  the  liquor- 
tax  to  accentuate  it) :  "It  has  gone  from  $4,000,000  in  1915" 
(says  Mr.  Lawrence)  "to  $45,000,000  in  1930."  With 
out  that  new  item,  the  civic  expenditure  would  have  been 
even  less. 

It  is  quite  customary,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  intimates,  for  tax- 
payers to  complain  that  their  money  is  being  wasted  on  this, 
that  and  the  other  extravagance,  on  "socialistic  experiments." 
We  cannot  afford,  they  say,  things  like  the  Sheppard-Towner 
maternity  law,  old-age  pensions,  unemployment  insurance, 
folderols  in  education,  the  Children's  Bureau,  highway  exten- 
sion, attempts  to  stabilize  agriculture,  and  what-have-you  else. 
Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  what  we  are  spending  or  are  impor- 
tuned by  the  craziest  social  reformers  to  spend,  bulks  small 
compared  with  what  we  devote  to  the  consequences  of  past 
wars  and  preparations  for  new  ones.  It  makes  it  not  better 
but  worse  because  it  is  an  exhibit  of  essential  hypocrisy,  that 
while  we  scatter  these  immense  sums  with  one  hand,  we  sign 
Kellogg  Pacts  with  the  other.  Look,  Uncle  Sam,  at  what  will 
happen  to  my  dollar  in  your  hands  in 
this  year  of  grace — approximately  70 
cents  of  it  for  war  and  the  conse- 
quences of  war;  see  chart  at  left. 

Make  all  the  excuses  you  like,  Uncle 
Sam.  Some  of  them  no  doubt  will  be 
pretty  good  ones — plausible  anyway, 
but  the  fact  will  remain  that  you  are 
spending  vastly  too  much  of  my  dollar 
and  those  of  my  neighbors  on  this 
business.  No,  it  won't  do  at  all  to 
say  that  "all  the  rest  are  just  as  bad." 
They  aren't,  bad  as  they  are.  You 
are  the  worst.  Mr.  Hoover  himself 
said  it.  Since  1913  you  have  almost 
trebled  your  expenditure  on  this  ac- 
count; you  have  increased  197  per 
cent.  Your  nearest  rival  is  Japan, 
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with  an  increase  of  142  per  cent.  All  the  rest  are  far  behind. 
Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  a  publication,  hot  off  the  griddle, 
which  sets  forth  brilliantly  the  state  of  affairs.  Get  yourself 
a  copy,  and  see  that  copies  go  to  Geneva,  not  only  for  the  dele- 
gation to  the  General  Disarmament  Conference  but  extra  ones 
for  distribution  to  the  other  people.  It  is  from  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  and  entitled  The  Burden  of  Armaments.1 
It  gives  a  table  showing  the  national  defense  expenditure  of 
the  seven  great  powers  respectively  in  1913  and  1930,  with  per- 
centage of  increase  or  decrease,  against  the  index  for  each  coun- 
try of  wholesale  prices.  That  index  is  germane  because  some 
allowance  has  to  be  made  for  increased  costs — not  that  they 
matter  much;  in  the  United  States  the  figure  increased  only  18 
per  cent,  while  the  expenditure  on  war  account  increased  197 
per  cent.  The  table  shows  an  average  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 37  per  cent  despite  Germany's  decrease  of  63.  Exclud- 
ing Germany,  the  national  defense  expenditure  of  the  other 
six  powers  was  approximately  65  per  cent  over  1913.  And  it 
was  the  United  States  and  Japan  that  chiefly  lifted  it.  The  fig- 
ures speak  for  themselves: 


Great    Britain.. 
France     

1913 

375.1 

348  7 

Italy    
Japan    .  . 

179.1 
95  5 

Russia     .  . 

447  7 

United  States. 
Total    
Germany 
Total    

244.6 
1,690.7 
463.3 
2,154.0 

(In  millions  of  dollars') 


1930 

535.0 

455.3 

258.9 

232.1 

579.4* 

727.7 

2,788.4 
170.4 

2,958.8 


Percentage  of      Index  of 
increase  or        wholesale 
decrease     prices:  1913  =  100 

+  42  116 

+  30  105 

+  44  100 

131 

185 

118 


+  30 
+  197 
+  65 
—  63 
+  37 


122 


•1929. 


It's  pretty  ghastly,  Uncle  Sam,  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it.  You're  spending  on  account  of  wars  old  and  new  all  and 
more  than  is  paid  to  you  in  income  tax,  including  that  paid 
through  corporations.  You  received  on  that  account  in  1929, 
for  instance,  considerably  over  $2,330,000,000;  you  spent  that 
year  over  $700,000,000  directly  on  army  and  navy  —  more  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  And  figuring  in  pensions  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  old-wars  account,  you  had  to  draw  on  your 
other  receipts  to  pay  somewhere  around  $2,800,000,000.  Any 
way  you  figure  it,  it  runs  to  approximately  70  per  cent  of  all 
the  dollars  that  you  spend.  In  the  little  cartoon  on  page 
492,  I  have  been  nice  and  friendly,  and  make  it  only  65.  But 
it's  that  197  per  cent  that  bothers  me.  Increase,  by  a  nation 
that  says  it  isn't  going  to  war  any  more!  It's  all  right  to  pay 
the  pensions,  interest  on  loans,  and  so  on,  for  what  we  used 
to  do;  but  what  is  all  the  new  stuff  for?  I  ask  you. 

The  increase,  of  197  per  cent  —  almost  more  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together.  .  .  .  I've  sketched  it  out  as  it  looks 
to  the  naked  eye. 
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Percentage  of  increase  of  military  expense  since  1913 

There  are  plenty  of  other  figures  in  that  F.P.A.  document, 
abundantly  supporting  Lawrence's  assertions.  One  more,  show- 
ing the  rate  of  increase  in  current  military  expense,  omitting 
pensions,  etc.,  in  round  millions  of  dollars: 


Year 


Army 


Navy 


Tata! 

244.6 

59'-5 

625.4 

678.3 

702.8 


Po 


1  Foreign   Policy  Reports,   vol.   VII,    No.    20,   December   9,    1931.     Foreign 
)licy  Association,   18  East  41   Street,  New  York  City.     Price,  25  cents. 


1913  —  — 

1926-27  267.3  324.2 

1927-28  293.2  332.2 

1928-29  312.1  366.1 

'929-30  327.3  375.4 

I930-3I  345-2  382.5 

Comparisons  with  expenditures  of  other  nations  are  treacher- 
ous, because  the  factors  are  in  many  cases  differently  calculated. 
The  national  budget  of  one  government  may  contain  costs 
which  in  another  belong  to  local  or  provincial  budgets.  More- 
over, governments  are  to  say  the  least  not  exactly  garrulous  in 
disclosing  their  expenditures  upon  military  preparedness  and 
upkeep;  therefore  one  must  glean  this  information  (as  the 
F.P.A.  for  instance  has  obtained  its  statistics)  from  various 
sources.  The  results  therefore  can  tally  only  approximately; 
but  two  things  abide — one  that  they  do  agree  approximately; 
the  other  that  whatever  their  defects,  the  error  certainly  is  on 
the  side  of  understatement.  The  truth  is  worse  than  the  fig- 
ures. And  certain  general  statements  are  sufficiently  accurate 
for  practical  purposes.  For  example: 

Great  Britain,  on  the  basis  of  the  budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
year  1930-31,  applied  approximately  13.8  per  cent  of  its  total 
budget  to  the  upkeep  of  the  army,  navy  and  air  forces,  including 
ordinary  pensions.  The  French  budget  for  1930-31  applies  21.9 
per  cent  of  its  total  expenditure  to  the  three  military  branches  not 
including  pensions.  The  United  States,  on  the  basis  of  appropri- 
ations for  the  same  fiscal  year,  devoted  approximately  16.5  per 
cent  of  its  total  budget  to  the  army  and  navy. 

All  comparisons  with  pre-war  years  must  be  weighted 
heavily  for  the  immense  accretions  not  only  of  war-pensions 
and  other  payments  to  and  on  account  of  veterans,  but  of  in- 
terest and  sinking-fund  charges  upon  the  staggering  national 
debts  attributable  exclusively  to  the  World  War.  The  public 
debt  charges  of  the  United  States  have  increased  more  than 
1700  per  cent  since  1911;  pensions  and  veteran  relief  have  in- 
creased 535  per  cent. 

But  leaving  the  pre-war  comparisons  entirely  out  of  ac- 
count, the  conspicuous  feature  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  chief  sinners  has  relatively  little 
to  do  with  the  direct  financial  burden  left  by  the  World  War: 

The  national  defense  expenditures  of  the  great  powers  are 
not  only  greater  today  than  in  1913,  but  have  increased  sharply 
during  the  past  five  years.  ...  An  increase  of  30  per  cent  during 
the  five-year  period.  During  this  period,  moreover,  the  average 
level  of  prices  in  all  countries  declined.  [Therefore  the  increase 
is  relatively  greater  than  the  figures  indicate.] 

The  only  government  to  show  a  reduction  in  defense  expendi- 
tures is  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Defense  expenditures  in  France  were 
virtually  doubled.  In  the  United  States,  defense  expenditures  in- 
creased from  $591,000,000  in  1926-27  to  approximately  $727,000,000 
in  1931.  [About  40  per  cent.] 

When  you  come  to  figure  the  per  capita  rate  of  this  ex- 
penditure on  armament  and  other  forms  of  "preparedness," 
again  the  comparisons  are  on  a  boggy  foundation  because  of 
differences  in  included  expenses — river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, for  example.  So  let  us  confine  ourselves  on  that  point 
to  our  own  looking-glass.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  upon  our  own 
current  defense  expenditures  in  1929-30  we  paid  out  some- 
where between  $6  and  $7  a  head  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  counted  in  the  census.  And  that's  a  whale  of  a  lot  of 
money  to  be  spending  on  things  that  we  have  solemnly  pledged 
ourselves  not  to  use! 

YOU  can't  afford  it,  Uncle  Sam,  from  any  point  of  view. 
Certainly  not  with  reference  to  your  pocket-book  and  my 
dollar — even  if  I  am  so  lucky  as  to  have  a  job  or  an  income 
from  any  other  source.  During  the  past  twenty  years,  under 
the  importunities  and  advice  of  those  in  and  out  of  government 
departments — admirals,  generals,  Navy  Leagues,  veterans, 
farmers,  and  whatnot  other  optimists — who  want  only  what 
they  want  when  they  want  it  and  don't  care  what  happens  so 
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long  as  it  doesn't  happen  to  them,  you  have  been  spending 
like  a  drunken  sailor,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  your  re- 
sources, actual  or  potential.  To  be  specific,  during  those  twenty 
years,  1911-31,  your  population,  your  man-power,  has  increased 
a  little  more  than  a  third;  your  national  wealth,  owing  chiefly 
to — and  despite — more  prolific  methods  of  production,  has  not 
quite  doubled.  But  your  federal  government  expenditures  have 
multiplied  by  nearly  six!  Since  you  don't  seem  to  be  very  at- 
tentive to  figures,  I'll  make  you  a  picture  of  it: 


I         I 
Population  -  Increase  34 


National  Wealth  -  Increase  94. 


Government  Expenditure 


Percentage  of  increase,  twenty  years  1911-31 

If  you  were  the  general  manager  of  an  ordinary  business, 
and  brought  me  a  showing  like  that,  I'd  fire  you,  and  put  the 
enterprise  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  God  help  the  creditors 
.  .  .  let's  not  mention  the  stockholders.  Fortunately  for  you, 
you  have  unlimited  power  to  assess  the  stockholders.  I  am  the 
goat  for  all  this,  in  the  last  analysis;  but  let  me  remind  you, 
Uncle  Sam,  that  the  bottom  of  your  treasury  and  the  bottom 
of  mine  strangely  coincide.  There  is  a  limit  to  me,  and  I  can 
see  it,  even  if  you  can't. 

We  can't  afford  it.  Certainly  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  business  sense.  We  are  now  the  world's  chief  creditor.  Are 
we  meaning  to  frighten  our  debtors  into  that  restored  friendli- 
ness, courage,  confidence  and  stability  without  which  we  cannot 
hope  for  a  dollar?  Offhand  it  looks  as  if  we  intended  to  collect 
the  debts  at  the  muzzles  of  guns.  Nothing  in  it — France  suffi- 
i  ciently  demonstrated  that  when  she  invaded  the  Ruhr  and  pre- 
cipitated the  collapse  of  Germany.  We  are  suffering  greatly 
now  from  the  restriction  of  the  world  market  for  our  products, 
and  desperately  need  to  widen  it.  Having  done  all  we  could 
to  shut  off  absolutely  the  vast  Russian  market;  having  by  our 
notoriously  excessive  tariff  done  our  best  not  only  to  set  a  bad 
example  for  the  whole  world  but  to  obstruct  the  only  means 
by  which  our  customers  can  pay  for  what  we  desire  to  sell 
them  .  .  .  what  next?  Are  we  planning  also  to  shoot  our  cus- 
tomers? What  has  become  of  our  "American  sense  of  humor"? 

I  DO  not  find  myself  quite  so  glib  as  some  of  my  scribacious 
confreres,  about  what  has  been  happening  in  Manchuria. 
I  frankly  confess  that  I  do  not  know  what,  if  anything,  ought 
to  be  done  about  it.  Hot  demands  that  all  the  righteous  nations 
should  forthwith  cease  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan  strike 
me  as  cheap  irresponsible  yawp;  leave  me  cold,  if  only  because 
I  cannot  offhand  name  the  great  power,  expressly  including  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  would  not  use  force,  which 
has  not  in  fact  used  force,  to  protect  its  nationals  and  its  prop- 
erty and  commercial  interests  in  other  countries  whose  prevail- 
ing conditions  imperilled  them — even  when  the  allegations  of 
such  conditions  were  largely  hypocritical.  Certainly  such  con- 
ditions have  prevailed  increasingly  in  Manchuria,  and  in  many 
parts  of  China  proper;  because  the  present  so-called  govern- 
ment of  China  cannot  control  the  operations  of  the  innumerable 
local  and  provincial  chieftains,  most  of  them  little  better  than 
brigands — to  say  nothing  of  the  hordes  of  "irregulars"  who 
prey  upon  the  population,  natives  and  scattered  foreigners 
alike.  There  are  at  present  in  fact  several  Chinese  "govern- 
ments," none  of  them  with  power  beyond  the  sound  of  its  own 
voice,  and  they  do  not  pull  together  to  any  substantial  effect. 
And  as  for  Japan— everything  depends  upon  what  you  mean 


by  "Japan."  My  good  friend  Dr.  Nitobe,  one  of  the  finest  men 
the  sun  ever  shone  on,  may  say  what  he  likes  about  the  mind 
and  intentions  of  his  country;  the  Japan  that  he  represents  and 
talks  about  has  at  present  no  real  existence,  so  far  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  see.  We  have  an  exhibit  of  impeccable  assur- 
ances given  by  a  wholly  well-intending  civil  government,  and 
the  lie  given  to  them  by  an  army  in  the  field;  whereupon  the 
civil  government  fell,  and  an  essentially  chauvinistic  and  bar- 
baric outfit  replaced  it.  The  military  steam-roller,  its  lesson 
learned  from  'western  civilization"  which  respects  force  only, 
has  rolled  on  without  missing  a  stroke.  In  Japan  the  white 
corpuscles  are  out  of  control. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  little  girl,  terrified  by  a  barking  dog. 
Someone  intending  reassurance  called  her  attention  to  the  fact 
chat  the  dog  was  wagging  his  tail.  '"Yes,  I  see  his  tail,'1  she 
sobbed,  "but  I  don't  know  which  end  of  him  to  believe!" 

That's  how  it  is,  Uncle  Sam.  The  world  doesn't  know 
which  end  of  us  to  believe — the  end  that  signs  the  Kellogg 
Pact,  or  the  end  that  proposes  to  spend  $600,000,000  more  on 
warships. 

'T'V  IS  ARMAMENT  is  a  moral  rather  than  a  financial  ques- 
\^J  tion.  Despite  all  I  have  said  above,  I  am  not  excited 
primarily  about  the  money  cost  of  preparedness.  If  we  are 
going  to  war — and  if  not,  all  this  dressing  up  with  no  place  to 
go  is  crazy,  criminal  waste — it  will  cost  us  many  billions  more ; 
let's  go  to  it  and  do  it  thoroughly  while  we  are  about  it.  No 
other  country  can  keep  up  with  us,  and  we  can  lead  the  way 
to  world  ruin.  But  if  we  intend  peace,  as  we  constantly  pro- 
test, let  us  face  the  fact  that  peace  is  a  state  of  mind,  and  has 
become  an  affair  of  all  humanity.  Its  implications  are  revolu- 
tionary. Clemenceau  with  sardonic  humor  put  his  fingers  upon 
the  exact  spot.  Lincoln  Steffens  in  his  immortal  autobiography 
(which  ought  to  be  compulsory  reading,  not  only  in  every 
school  of  journalism  and  every  newspaper  office  but  in  every 
American  home)  tells  the  story  of  the  French  Tiger's  chal- 
lenge to  President  Wilson  and  the  premiers,  gathered  in  Paris: 

We  can  make  this  a  permanent  peace;  we  can  remove  all  the 
causes  of  war  and  set  up  no  new  causes  of  war.  It  is  very  im- 
portant what  you  say,  what  you  have  so  long  been  saying,  Mr. 
President.  We  have  now  the  opportunity  to  make  a  peace  that 
shall  last  forever.  .  .  .  And  you  are  sure  you  propose  to  seize 
this  opportunity?  .  .  .  We  must  give  up  our  empires,  and  all  hope 
of  empire.  You,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  you  English,  will  have  to 
come  out  of  India,  for  example;  we  French  shall  have  to  come 
out  of  North  Africa ;  and  you  Americans,  Mr.  President,  you 
must  get  out  of  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  and  leave  Cuba 
alone  and — Mexico. 

Oh,  we  can  all  go  to  them  and  other  countries,  but  as  tourists, 
traders,  travelers;  we  cannot  any  more  govern  them  or  exploit 
or  have  the  inside  track  of  them.  We  cannot  possess  the  keys 
to  trade  routes  and  spheres  of  influence.  And,  yes,  we  shall  have 
to  tear  down  our  tariff  walls  and  open  the  whole  world  to  free 
trade  and  traffic.  Those  are  some  of  the  costs  of  permanent 
peace;  there  are  the  sacrifices  we,  the  dominant  powers  would 
have  to  make.  It  is  very  expensive,  peace.  We  French  are  willing, 
but  are  you  willing,  to  pay  the  price,  all  the  costs  of  no  more  war 
in  the  world? 

They  could  not  bear  it — the  price  of  peace.  Not  even  Mr. 
Wilson,  for  all  that  he  was  author  of  the  famous  Fourteen 
Points,  in  which  that  price  was  implicit,  dared  to  recognize  the 
day  of  visitation.  "We  don't  want  war,"  says  Steffens,  point- 
ing the  inevitable  moral;  "nobody  in  the  world  wants  war; 
but  some  of  us  do  want  the  things  we  can't  have  without 
war.  .  .  .  We  will  not  give  up  the  things  that  cause  wars." 
If  the  best  we  can  do  is  a  horizontal  cut  in  the  number  of 
guns,  battleships  and  soldiers,  it  may  save  some  money,  doubt- 
less a  great  deal  of  money;  but  it  will  hardly  be  worth  the 
trouble.  The  underlying  provocations  will  remain  untouched, 
and  we  shall  be  little  better  off.  This  is  what  gives  so  great 
importance  to  the  survey  by  Frank  H.  Simonds1  of  the  present 

*Can  Europe  Keep  the  Peace?  by  Frank  H.  Simonds.  Harper.  360  pp. 
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state  of  Europe.  While  his  score  as  a  prophet  and  social  philos"' 
opher  is  not  impressive,  Simonds  is  one  of  the  best  reporters  in 
the  world,  and  I  know  of  no  book  about  post-war  conditions 
more  informing  than  this  one.  He  makes  very  clear  why 
Europe  can  not  keep  the  peace  alone;  that  you  cannot  have  war 
in  Europe  and  Asia  and  peace  on  the  American  continent.  He 
describes  the  situation  in  words  of  one  syllable,  so  to  speak, 
within  the  comprehension  of  a  child  of  six.  Outstanding  things, 
at  random: 

The  Paris  Conference  failed  to  provide  Europe  with  a  viable 
system  of  peace  and  an  adequate  foundation  of  prosperity  pri- 
marily because  of  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  ethnic  and 
economic  circumstances  of  the  continent  with  the  principle  of 
self-determination.  .  .  .  The  inextricable  intermingling  of  races 
made  it  inevitable  that  the  rights  of  certain  peoples  should  be 
subordinated.  .  .  .  The  peoples  whose  frontiers  had  been  mutilated 
and  provinces  partitioned  now  demanded  the  revision  of  the 
peace  treaties,  while  those  who  had  attained  liberty,  unity  or 
security  insisted  upon  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo.  .  .  . 
These  three  prescriptions,  peace  without  responsibility  [the  United 
States]  peace  with  security  [France  and  her  allies  of  the  Little 
Entente,  and  Poland]  and  peace  with  revision  [Germany  and  her 
allies]  are  irreconcilable.  ...  As  long  as  countries  stick  to  their 
national  conceptions,  only  deadlock  can  result. 

There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  democracies  of  modern 
Europe  are  more  capable  of  united  action  in  the  face  of  a  common 
danger  than  were  those  of  Ancient  Greece  in  the  presence  of  a 
common  enemy. 

In  the  light  of  such  illuminating  comment  as  this,  consider 
our  own  relation  with  these  things.  The  League  of  Nations, 
in  the  long  run  the  only  worth  while  result  of  the  World  War, 
vrent  off  at  half-cock,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Manchurian  business, 
serving  upon  Japan  a  notice,  a  command,  a  threat,  which  as 
everybody  knew  would  not,  could  not,  be  made  good.  Yet 
Japan  was  scared;  even  its  reactionary  military  authorities 
paused.  Why?  Because  Japan  was  afraid  of  the  United 
States;  not  of  any  military  action,  but  of  the  moral  force  that 
would  be  arrayed  against  her  if  the  United  States  should  really 
stand  up  with  the  League.  Did  you  notice  that  the  Japanese 
government  took  the  trouble  to  issue  from  its  embassy  in  Wash- 
ington an  explanation  and  appeal  to  the  American  people? 

For  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the  League  of  Nations 
we  are  largely  if  not  wholly  responsible.  With  the  backing  of 
the  United  States,  whether  or  not  as  a  member,  the  League 
is,  or  would  be,  an  irresistible  moral  force  in  the  world.  Even 
without  that  backing  its  achievements  have  been  amazing,  be- 
cause it  represents  the  torment  of  the  world's  conscience  about 
the  things  that  make  for  war.  And  there  is  another  aspect  of 
the  situation  to  which  Simonds  draws  attention: 

The  tragedy  disclosed  in  the  spectacle  of  democracies  engaged 
in  the  deliberate  sabotage  of  the  single  instrument  of  international 


cooperation  in  existence,  too,  is  unmistakable.  Nor  is  it  lessened 
by  the  obvious  fact  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  only  answer 
Democracy  has  yet  discovered  to  the  ever-present  challenge  of 
Red  internationalism.  And,  if  Geneva  ultimately  fail,  all  the 
profit  will  be  with  Moscow. 

We  did  not  "win  the  war,"  with  all  our  tremendous  con- 
tribution. We  ran  out  on  it,  leaving  our  allies,  not  to  men- 
tion the  others,  to  stew  in  their  own  juice.  The  war  is  still 
in  process,  but  as  James  Truslow  Adams  says  in  his  Epic  of 
America, 

Faced  by  the  responsibilities  of  a  moral  leadership  in  the  world 
such  as  had  never  before  come  to  any  nation,  America  backed 
out  of  the  room  frightened  and  stammering.  ...  It  was  like 
hearing  the  squeak  of  a  timid  field  mouse  after  the  thunder  of 
battle  had  rolled  away. 

("T"IHESE  white  corpuscles  of  ours,  soldiers  and  naval  offi- 
X  cers,  are  well-intending  folk.  They  really  believe  what  they 
say.  Nothing  of  religious  fervor  could  surpass  the  earnestness 
with  which  General  Leonard  Wood,  then  chief  of  staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  pleaded  with  me  to  use  my  supposed  in- 
fluence as  head  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  Associated 
Press,  to  awaken  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  necessity 
of  preparing  for  war. 

"If  I  had  my  way,"  said  he,  "I  would  out-German 
Germany!" 

I  never  had  the  opportunity  to  call  his  attention  to  the  price 
that  Germany  paid,  is  paying,  and  for  long  will  continue  to 
pay,  for  that  preparedness  which  he  so  fervently  coveted  for 
his  country  and  mine. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  sent  to  a  disarmament  confer- 
ence a  delegation  not  frankly  charged  with  reactionary  spirit. 
Hitherto  our  representation  has  been  dominated  by  military 
and  naval  officers  with  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks,  having 
not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  disarmament  of  any  kind  or 
degree.  Returning  from  Geneva  in  1927  Admiral  Hilary  P. 
Jones  of  our  own  navy,  whose  influence  in  that  conference  was 
— what  it  might  have  been  expected  to  be — was  quoted  as 
saying: 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  tangible  results  will  be  attained  by 
these  limitation-of-arms  parleys.  When  the  pacifists  start  clam- 
oring for  disarmament  to  prevent  war,  the  manufacturers  of  arms 
immediately  begin  to  receive  large  orders  and  make  a  lot  of 
money.  No  government  will  scrap  good  material  in  the  future, 
whether  it  is  warships  or  guns. 

At  least  the  present  delegation  goes  in  a  more  affirmative 
spirit.  General  Dawes,  resigning  ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain,  knows  his  Europe  and  has  had  part 
in  constructive  and  healing  measures;  Norman  H.  Davis  hardly 
could  have  been  improved  upon;  President  Woolley  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College  has  both  vision  and  common-sense.  Anyhow, 
subject  to  its  ultimate  control  by  Washington,  the  delegation 
represents  something  beside  the  war-business.  It  is  well.  The 
white  corpuscles  are  good  servants,  but  bad  masters. 
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(UCH  is  the  weather 
along  all  the  air- 
ways of  man's 
spirit.  The  outlook 
for  flight  is  not  happy.  What  then  will  happen 

to   Pegasus,   that   winged   horse   of   literature? 

The  question  is  urgent:  the  outlook  for  literature — whether 
guide-star  or  mirror — is  the  outlook  for  mankind.  Wisely 
the  doctors  and  critics  are  searching  the  heavens  for  signs  of 
clearing.  Do  these  augurs  foretell  that  proud  Pegasus  will 
be  br'  ken  to  haul  carts  of  fact  and  popular  entertainment  to 
enrich  the  fields  of  democracy?  Or  the  coming  of  new 
audacious  riders  to  drive  through  the  blinding  clouds  and  find 
the  stars  again? 

The  perfect  democrat  is  Thorndike  and  full  of  optimism 
about  all  the  uses  of  print.  "If  we  are  to  make  a  new  world 
we  must  make  a  new  literature,"  he  declares  and  so  welcomes 
everything.  But  the  literature  he  foresees  is  not  in  the  great 
tradition,  but  rather  the  utilitarian  instrument  of  journalism 
and  recreation.  We  shall  have  a  vast  new  audience  of  many 
various  segments  and  with  greater  influence,  including  the 
teeming  millions  of  the  Orient.  For  as  our  civilization  triumphs 
in  the  East  so  will  our  culture.  Thus  literature  will  become 
the  interpreter  of  nations  to  each  other;  great  authors  have 
always  sought  to  reveal  man  to  man,  breaking  down  provin- 
cial ignorance  and  arrogant  nationalism.  Tagore  and  Maurois 
are  international  ambassadors;  and  so  are  women  and  humor 
because  their  inner  wisdom  transcends  race. 

We  shall  have  more  writers  and  more  division  of  labor 
among  writers.  Guilds  and  schools  for  writers  and  professional 
organization  will  give  skill  and  a  basis  for  freedom.  These 
conscious  craftsmen  will  be  of  a  superior  excellence  to  the  art- 
less singers  of  the  people — and  the  genius  or  prophet  will  as 
always  paddle  his  own  canoe!  The  teaching  of  literature, 
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the  very  language,  will  aid  this 
beneficent  aspersion  of  sweetness 
and  light.  The  gifts  and  patterns 
of  the  innovators  like  Joyce, 
praiseworthy  for  his  labor  and  as- 
piration, will  be  absorbed  into 
the  great  tradition,  which  will 
follow  the  flag  and  the  tractor 
as  they  rumble  into  Russia  and  the  East. 

Where  this  literature  of  service  is  to  gain  increments  of 
wisdom  and  beauty  is  not  precisely  clear.  Of  poetry  Thorndike 
says:  "In  our  age  men  desire  a  great  poet  as  they  do  a  great 
religious  leader."  Yet  later:  "It  is  absurd  to  expect  that  the 
most  creative  or  most  stirring  writers  will  be  versifiers."  For 
prose  is  less  artificial  and  more  variable  and  so  useful  for  the 
"long  composite  appeals  to  intellect  and  emotion  our  complex 
world  demands."  Poetry,  however,  has  a  proud  past  and  our 
present  experimenters  prove  that  it  is  still  vital.  It  may  still 
serve  many  useful  and  popular  ends,  say  for  wit,  for  aphorisms, 
and  for  eulogy. 

We  shall  have  more  fiction  for  it  is  one  of  our  chief  recre- 
ations: and  also  one  of  the  valuable  instruments  of  propaganda. 
Fables  will  mold  our  manners  and  morals.  It  is  popular  be- 
cause its  time  pattern  is  easily  comprehensible  and  allows  the 
presentation  of  personality  in  progress.  Its  nobler  duties  are 
not  stressed. 

This  book  does,  I  suppose,  chart  the  probable  tendencies  for 
writing  and  reading  these  next  decades.  Our  precarious  situ- 
ation will  demand  much  study  of  current  life,  propaganda,  and 
recreation  by  escape.  The  final  change  of  Scribner's  Magazine 
from  a  literary  metier  to  the  reviewing  of  social  phenomena 
is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Belles  lettres  gives  way  to  controversy. 
There  is  a  loss,  my  masters!  We  have  enough  intellectual 
reviews:  are  there  not  fifty  thousand  readers  in  these  United 
States  to  support  a  literary  magazine  wherein  the  play-spirit, 
fantasy,  humor  and  beauty  might  delight  the  hungry  dreamer? 
Is  recreation  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Ballyhoos  of  sex  and  cyni- 
cism that  grow  like  fungi  from  our  present  spiritual  depression? 
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Thorndike  describes  the  journalism  of  democracy  and  not 
literature  in  the  great  tradition.  His  hopes  are  hemmed  in  on 
one  side  by  science  with  its  utility  and  its  splendors  so  that  he 
declares:  "We  are  rather  more  successful  in  intricacy  and 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  design  with  our  bridges,  our  auto- 
mobiles, our  giant  cranes  .  .  .  than  with  our  poems  and  essays 
and  orations."  And  on  the  other  by  journalism,  for  "the 
modern  man  is  distinguished  from  his  predecessor  by  his  ex- 
tensive and  immediate  knowledge  of  the  present.  .  .  .  The 
newspaper  reflects  our  inordinate  interest  in  the  present."  The 
charms  and  duties  of  this  world  right  now  leave  little  interest 
for  the  timeless  and  other-worldliness.  Yet  the  great  tradi- 
tion in  literature  has  ever  been  concerned  with  the  time- 
less and  other-worldly  and  so  with  the  meaning  and  value 
of  man. 

TO  trace  this  golden  thread  of  literature  as  a  revelation 
of  man  to  himself  is  Philo  Buck's  high  design.  For  him 
literature  is  no  picnic  or  circus  for  entertainment  but  a  romance 
of  beauty  and  seeking  that  has  made  humanity  what  it  is.  With 
dignity  and  insight  he  illumines  this  tapestry  and  its  weaving 
from  Homer  and  the  Greek  tragic  authors  through  Virgil, 
the  Bible  and  Koran,  Dante  and  Cervantes,  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  to  Goethe  and  the  unresolved  suspension  of  modern 
life  between  science  and  humanism.  Here  is  criticism  lifted 
above  quarrels  and  modes,  composed  with  reverence,  pano- 
ramic scope,  and  a  deep  sense  of  history.  The  reader  is 
left  serene  and  'hopeful,  proud  of  this  valorous  and  searching 
race. 

Goethe  was  not  the  end  of  the  great  tradition,  but  he  posed 
a  problem  that  we  have  not  answered;  for  he  first  included 
science  as  part  of  life,  and  sought  the  union  of  man  and 
nature  moving  toward  an  infinite  perfection  whose  essence 
is  neither  matter  nor  spirit  but  both.  The  strength  for  this 
synthesis  has  not  yet  been  revealed,  but  Buck  believes  the  time 
seems  ripening  for  some  new  large  effort  to  define  values. 
The  past  century  was  one  of  experiments  that  failed,  and  dis- 
illusionment. Poetry  is  down  at  the  heels;  it  is  the  day  of  the 
journalist,  but  with  no  Montaigne,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
great  disillusionment  was  science  itself:  it  promised  a  new 
paradise,  but  gave  us  a  depressing  mechanic-man  ruled  by 
mathematical  formulae.  After  Zola  we  tried  literature  as  the 
handmaid  to  enlightened  sociology  and  found  the  humanist 
was  right  in  questioning  uplift  by  legislation.  The  democracy 
of  Walt  Whitman  just  does  not  exist  even  in  Russia.  The 
reduction  of  human  conduct  to  the  record  of  psychological 
pressures  by  a  new  school  of  novelists  denies  the  very  soul  of 
the  great  tradition — the  right  of  man  to  judge  whether  a  thing 
>e  good  or  evil.  The  hundred  years  is  a  story  of  gradual 
jewilderment  after  childish  faith.  But  the  new  science  grows 
modest  in  its  claim  to  reveal  ultimate  reality  so  we  may  have 
lopes  for  a  reconciliation  that  will  use  its  gifts  of  observation, 
olerance  and  verified  truth  in  a  literature  that  will,  as  in  the 
*reat  tradition,  seek  to  vindicate  man's  moral  nature  and  the 
ntelligibility  of  his  fate. 

rHE  thirty-seven  essays  John  Macy  has  gathered  to  cover 
the  aspects  and  authors  of  American  letters  from  Colonial 
listorians  to  modern  poets  reveal  the  confusion  Buck  describes. 
There  has  been  no  great  tradition  in  our  literature;  indeed, 
iur  authors  worked  in  compartments  so  in  a  sense  these  thirty- 
even  viewpoints  reflect  the  reality.  The  appraisals  are  honest, 
)ften  illuminating,  sometimes  merely  personal.  The  interest 
>f  the  symposium  lies  in  seeing  what  Louis  Bromfield  makes  of 
Hawthorne,  Gilbert  Seldes  of  Thoreau,  Robert  Herrick  of 
Senry  James,  et  cetera.  Chapters  on  Indian,  Negro  and 
Viddish  contributions  open  vistas.  But  what  we  really  need  is 
nore  seeking  for  our  golden,  or  copper  thread,  in  the  vein 
if  Parrington  and  Lewis  Mumford. 


MAX  EASTMAN  boldy  confronts  the  dilemma,  Science 
vs.  Literature,  and  apparently  comes  out  with  literature 
as  a  division  of  the  science  of  psychology.  The  scholar-gentle- 
man, whether  humanist  or  ultra-modernist,  is  waging  a  losing 
fight  to  preserve  the  right  of  literature  to  proclaim  "the  higher 
truth."  There  is  no  such  higher  truth,  only  the  truth  of  verified 
observation  in  science.  The  scholar  seeks  to  defend  the  cult 
of  literature  because  therein  he  finds  a  status  and  often  an 
economic  reward.  He  is  talking  through  his  hat. 

Eastman  hates  any  talking  through  the  hat,  and  so  offers 
two  grand  chapters  that  quite  justify  the  book,  in  defense  of 
language  as  being  after  all  a  means  of  communication.  If  you 
have  ever  been  humbled  or  bored  by  the  modern  stuff  that 
seems  sheer  nonsense,  you  will  shout  "Amen"  to  his  uproarious 
damnation  of  the  cult  of  unintelligibility  and  the  poets  who  talk 
to  themselves.  They  are,  he  believes,  either  childish  or  mad: 
and  in  net  effect  decrease  the  range,  volume  and  definiteness 
of  communication.  Pure  poetry  is  priceless,  and  Eastman  tried 
to  define  that,  but  impure  grammar  and  punctuation  are 
devilish. 

I  ever  find  Max  Eastman's  heart  a  better  guide  than  his 
head.  He  is  a  poet  and  defiantly  proclaims  poetry  to  be  the 
essence  of  literature.  His  science  is  that  of  the  amateur  who 
claims  far  more  than  any  professional  ever  would.  He  over- 
looks the  fact  that  science  seems  busily  engaged  in  enlarging 
our  ignorance  and  so  widening  the  field  for  literature  which, 
as  he  says,  ihas  a  perfect  right  to  make  guesses  about  the  un- 
known. The  biologic-psychologic  esthetics  he  proposes  seems 
but  the  intricate  intellectual  pastime  of  the  scholar-scientist. 
It  does  not  add  to  our  enjoyment  of  literature  though  he  de- 
clares that  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  of  letters. 

In  the  end  he  seeks  by  instinct  to  protect  poetry  against 
science.  The  latter  offers  us  ways  of  conceiving  phenomena 
under  general  concepts  that  give  us  great  power  in  practical 
action.  But  poetry  alone  can  communicate  the  qualities  of 
experience.  It  gives  us  an  immediate  heightened  consciousness 
of  essences.  Science  promotes  life,  but  poetry  reveals  the  joy 
of  being  alive.  Is  this  not  the  restoration  of  literature  to  her 
throne? 

Indeed,  is  this  not  the  hope  for  the  century  beyond  the  dec- 
ade? If  from  our  travail,  we  come  out  with  science  and 
society  married  to  offer  men  plenty,  leisure,  peace  of  mind 
and  freedom,  literature  will  have  the  true  renaissance.  There 
will  be  time  for  beauty,  pure  poetry,  humor,  the  adventure 
of  experiencing  reality.  The  great  tradition  again  will  tell  us 
how  to  live,  not  make  a  living.  That  will  be  a  great  day 
for  poetry!  The  visibility  is  indeed  poor,  but  the  ceiling  is 
unlimited.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

The  Showing  Up  of  B.  Shaw 

BERNARD   SHAW,   by  Frank  Harris.    Simon  &•  Schuster.    430  pp.  Price 

$4  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

"T  CAN  imagine  nothing  more  ghastly  than  a  literary  shep- 
JL  herd's  pie  of  Shaw  and  Harris  horribly  messed  up  to- 
gether," said  Mr.  Shaw  to  Mr.  Harris  in  a  letter  of  i8th 
September,  1930.  But  on  November  3rd,  he  had  changed 
his  mind.  "I  give  you  a  free  hand  with  these  letters.  ...  I 
will  see  you  through  with  plenty  to  quote."  And  the  literary 
shepherd's  pie  is  what  we  have,  one  of  the  most  tasty  and 
exciting  served  up  in  a  long,  long  while.  Shaw  insists  that  it 
is  an  "unauthorized"  biography.  Yet  he  has  read  the  proofs, 
and  appended  a  postcript  of  his  own.  A  noble  experiment — 
and  dangerous. 

The  book  is  a  mine  of  source  material — not  so  much  for 
prosaic  fact  as  for  attitudes  and  controversies.  Shaw  corrects, 
in  his  letters  to  Harris,  many  erroneous  statements  that  have 
been  made  about  his  life.  And  he  answers  Harris's  questions: 
Harris  then  corrects  Shaw,  interprets  the  answers,  and  anybody 
is  provided  with  a  good  hatfull  of  debates.  (Cont.  on  page  498) 


MORALS  ARE  CHANGING 
Dr.  William  J.  Robinson 

discusses  our  changing  code  of  morality 

and  depicts  our  future   sexual  conduct 

in  his  new  book. 

"Sex,  Love3nd  Morality 

IF  you  are  earnestly  interested  in  the  various 
phases  of  sexology,  we  are  offering  you,  in 
this  announcement,  a  book,  the  like  of  which 
does    not,    to    our    knowledge,    exist    in    any 
language. 


It  discusses  in  the  frankest,  and 
yet  most  unequivocal  language 
the  morality  of  everything  per- 
taining to  sex.  It  is  a  pioneer 
book,  outlining  a  code  of  sex- 
ual ethics  such  as  rational  be- 
ings should  live  by,  and  such 
as  will  undoubtedly  prevail  in 
the  future. 

The  vital  question  of  whether 
marriage  will  continue  to  exist, 
and  whether  Love  is  the  true 
criterion  of  sex  morality  is  dis- 
cussed here  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  this,  Dr.  Robinson's 
latest  book,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the 
important  subject  of  Sexology 
to  be  found  today. 

This  thought-provoking  book 
is  now  available  for  the  first 
time  to  the  serious-minded 
adult  population  of  America. 
Here  you  will  get  the  refresh- 
ing, invigorating  point  of  view 
of  a  sane  sexologist  whose 
writings  have  been  praised  by 
eminent  authorities  the  world 
over. 

The  partial  table  of  contents 

gives  but  a  vague  idea  of  this 

unusually  informative  volume. 

Price  $3.00 
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(Continued  from  page   497) 

The  book  will  give  you  a  very  good  time ;  it  is  as  entertain- 
ing as  good  theater,  and  Harris  is  a  fine  showman.  But  he 
is  more  than  that.  He  is  often  very  keen,  if  not  always  sound, 
in  judgment.  And,  though  a  very  sincere  friend  of  Shaw's, 
he  is  undoubtedly  his  sternest,  most  brilliant,  most  antagonistic, 
though  not  malicious  critic.  His  intelligent,  witty  examination 
of  Shaw's  plays  is  done  under  a  hard,  white  light. 

"On  re-examining  Shaw's  forty-odd  volumes,"  says  Harris, 
"I  find  only  one  consistently  persistent  idea  throughout  all 
his  works  and  life,  and  that  is  improvement.  However  con- 
tradictory his  writings,  views  and  opinions,  he  always  wanted 
things  to  be  better  than  they  were.  Never  mind  that  he  was 
a  scoffer  and  religious  at  the  same  time;  an  atheist  and  a  pew- 
renter,  a  socialistic  supporter  of  war,  a  peace-loving  Fabian 
favoring  a  strong  army,  a  libertarian  eulogizing  Mussolini,  a 
zealous  champion  of  State  control  fighting  a  Government  cen- 
sor, a  believer  in  freedom  advocating  compulsory  equalization 
of  incomes,  a  zealot  of  'the  true  joy  of  life'  scoffing  at  love 
and  sex,  and  a  man  of  many  other  parts  like  a  crazy  quilt." 

"He  will  not  live.  .  .  .  Shaw  has  been  a  hard  worker,  but 
all  his  plays  lack  the  something  that  stamps  greatness.  .  .  . 
But  as  a  personality  Shaw  will  live  long,  ...  as  have  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Samuel  Pepys,  two  men  in  English  literature 
whose  personalities  also  were  bigger  than  their  works.  .  .  . 
I  only  wish  he  had  gone  to  jail  at  least  once  for  some  big 
idea.  It  would  have  been  something  to  bring  before  the  court 
of  heaven  when  asking  for  his  immortal  soul."  These  dis- 
connected sentences  can  only  give  the  odor  of  the  stew,  and 
not  its  good  meat  and  vegetables.  But  the  temptation  to  quote 
is  not  to  be  denied. 

"All  he  had  was  a  clear  eye  for  seeing  what  the  trouble 
was.  He  didn't  kill,  nor  was  he  killed  by  it.  All  he  did  was 
to  spit  putty  balls  at  it  from  his  ivory  tower  and  laugh.  .  .  . 
As  an  advocate  of  various  causes  and  reforms  he  has  been  an 
absolute  failure.  ...  In  philosophy  he  has  given  us  no  new 
or  vital  truth;  no  new  word  in  religion^  no  glimpse  even  of 
any  great  human  vision.  He  is  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a 
scientist;  neither  passionate  prophet  nor  self-sacrificing  martyr." 

Difference  in  temperament,  experience  that  separates  rather 
than  unites,  a  hundred  different  elements,  provide  the  diver- 
gences in  points  of  view  that  the  reader  meets  in  this  ex- 
traordinary biography.  Harris  makes  his  points;  Shaw  makes 
his.  The  reader  can  agree  or  disagree.  It  is  far  more  human 
than  biographies,  or  indeed,  most  books,  are  apt  to  be;  human 
in  its  quarreling,  its  surprising  pettinesses  and  greatness  of 
spirit,  its  gusto  and  warmth.  If,  as  Harris  thinks,  Shaw  is 
to  survive  only  as  a  personality,  it  is  not  absurd  to  consider 
this  book  the  most  important  yet  written.  COLEY  TAYLOR 

Women  May  Win 

PERHAPS  WOMEN,  by  Sherwood  Anderson.     Horace  Lii'eright.     144  pp. 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MODERN   man  cannot  escape   the  machine.     He  has   lost 
the  power  to  escape.    He  has  accepted  the  power  given 
him  by  the  machine  and  has  substituted  it  for  his  own.    He 
is  like  a  man  who  has  ridden  street  cars  for  twenty  years  and 
is  called  upon  to  run  a  Marathon. 

Now  is  the  time  for  women  to  come  into  power  in  the 
western  world,  to  take  over  the  control  of  life.  She  remains 
untouched  by  the  machine.  Because  of  her  sex,  because  of  her 
nearness  to  the  nature  of  life,  because  she  is  a  being  with  a 
hidden  inner  life,  she  remains  untouched.  Power  she  has  always 
bent  to  her.  Hers  cannot  be  vitiated  by  the  machine.  Machines 
cannot  bear  children.  In  terms  of  things  that  he  does,  that  he 
produces,  man  frequently  fails.  The  machine  never  fails.  It 
rules  in  industry. 

The  world  is  for  women.  The  cities  are  built  for  them, 
newspapers  are  run  for  them,  automobiles  are  made  for  them. 
But  woman  in  America  is  not  superior  to  man.  Present-day 
life  humiliates  man  more  directly.  More  has  been  taken  from 
him.  His  strength  has  been  usurped,  he  has  been  rendered 
impotent.  He  is  losing  consciousness  of  his  masculinity. 

Women  want  lovers.  But  they  are  practical.  They  will  take 
goods  instead.  They  want  masculinity,  but  not  men  who  feel 
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defeated  and  crushed  by  life,  who  cannot  stand  naked  before 
the  efficiency  of  the  machine.  Perhaps  from  women  shall  come 
the  revolt,  the  domination  of  the  machine.  Perhaps  a  matriarchy. 

Sherwood  Anderson  has  gone  into  the  factories,  has  observed 
the  machine  in  operation,  doing  things  easily,  powerfully,  deli- 
cately— never  failing  to  do  what  it  sets  out  to  do.  He  has  seen 
men  in  these  factories,  operating  machines,  becoming  adjuncts 
to  the  machines;  regimented  and  disciplined;  dimly  conscious 
and  resentful  of  their  impotency.  Women  may  enter  the  fac- 
tories, may  become  machine  operators.  It  may  tire  them 
physically  but  it  cannot  paralyze  or  make  impotent  their  spirits. 

There  is  something  intensely  deep-flowing  in  this  book.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  stirring  of  one's  beaten  resentment  of  mechanical 
domination,  a  neurotic  revulsion  against  the  whir,  the  precision 
and  maddening  efficiency  of  the  machine.  Perhaps  it  arouses 
sudden  angry  contempt  for  the  imbecilic  impotency  of  man, 
who  permits  himself  to  be  destroyed  by  the  thing  of  his 
creation.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  whole  story  of  labor  in 
modern  industry  is  one  of  idle  hands  and  neurasthenia. 

The  book  is  a  sketch,  a  series  of  impressions,  opinions  and  ob- 
servations, presented  partly  in  story  form,  much  without  form, 
and  some  attempt  at  broken  verse,  often  redundant.  At  all 
other  times  he  is  lucid,  has  a  pleasant  trick  of  word  and  sen- 
tence combination  which  forms  colorful  frames  for  his  thoughts. 

He  writes:  "I  put  it  [Perhaps  Women]  out  hoping  that  it 
may  arouse  thought  and  discussion.  I  hope  also  it  may  arouse 
a  real  fear  and  perhaps  respect  for  the  machine,  both  in  men 
and  women.  ...  At  least  if  it  arouses  fear  in  women  some- 
thing intelligent  may  be  done  to  save  man  from  the  machine 
before  his  potence,  his  ability  to  save  himself,  is  quite  gone." 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  JOHN  C.  NELSON 


The  Bible  in  Our  Tongue 

THE  BIBLE,  An  American  Translation.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Powis  Smith 
and  Edgar  J.  Goodsfeed.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  2037  pp.  Price 
$3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

"""  HIS  work  appeared  first  in  sections,  and  at  high  prices. 
1  Goodspeed's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  already 
familiar  to  many  thousands  of  progressive  Bible  readers.  The 
!  Old  Testament,  because  of  its  greater  length  and  its  higher 
price,  is  much  less  familiar;  but  now  that  both  major  sections 
of  the  Bible  are  here  combined  in  one  volume,  and  at  so  reason- 
able a  cost,  there  will  be  many  more  thousands  who  make  it 
their  favorite  version.  For  the  Bible  is  a  book  to  be  read  and 
understood  and  enjoyed.  Today,  far  from  showing  any  signs 
of  waning  popularity,  the  Bible  continues  to  be  the  most  pop- 
lular  volume  in  print,  outselling  all  others  and  counting  its 
annual  sales  well  up  in  the  millions  of  copies. 

This  public  appreciation  and  interest  is  kept  alive  almost 
I  entirely  by  the  fact  that  the  Bible  has  been  translated  again 
land  again,  into  languages  familiar  to  all.  The  justification  for 
a  new  translation  lies  in  the  fact  that  language  is  a  living, 
!  growing  thing,  constantly  changing  to  express  new  forms  of 
ithought,  new  conditions  of  life,  new  hopes  and  aims.  Old 
jwords  die  and  leave  the  language.  New  words  are  born.  Slang 
terms  become  dignified  and  respectable.  Words  change  their 
meanings  until  their  originators  can  no  longer  recognize  them. 
So,  for  these  reasons  and  others,  new  translations  are  nec- 
essary. We  cannot — to  use  the  phrase  of  one  dear  old  soul 
-"leave  the  Bible  just  the  way  God  wrote  it,  back  in  the  days 
of  King  James." 

This  particular  version  is  an  attempt  at  a  distinctly  American 
translation,  in  idiom,  and  phraseology.  The  translators  have 
done  a  wonderfully  fine  work,  and  will  amply  deserve  the 
credit  which  is  sure  to  come  to  them. 

The  Old  Testament,  hoary  with  age  before  there  was  any 

New   Testament,   had   already   attained,   before    the    Christian 

Era,  a  dignity  and  loftiness  of  style  which  the  New  Testament 

.  will   probably  never   attain.     The   translators  have   done   well 

to  try  to  preserve  much  of  that  dignity  and  loftiness.    The  New 

I  Testament,   on   the  other  hand,  was   not  written   by  scholars, 

but  by  laborers  and  ex-slaves;  and  they  spoke  the  language  of 

the   street,   the   marketplace,   the    arena.     It   would   hardly   be 

j  too  much  to  say  that  parts  of  (Continued  on  page  500) 
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THE  FAMILY 


Its  Organization 
and  Disorganization 

By  ERNEST  R.  MOWRER 

What  is  the  family?  and  how  can 
one  find  out  about  it?  Professor 
Mowrer  not  only  presents  the  findings 
of  his  extensive  research,  but  his  sug- 
gested ways  and  means,  and  recom- 
mended methods  of  treatment  of 
domestic  tensions,  are  of  practical 
value  to  all  concerned  with  human 
relationships.  This  book  is  an  ob- 
jective analysis  of  the  family  as  it  is 
in  modern  life,  emphasizing  the  new 
factors  —  romanticism,  individualism, 
and  urbanization — which  have  brought 
the  family  into  the  limelight  as  a 
social  problem.  $3.00 


THE  NEGRO  FAMILY 
IN  CHICAGO 


By  E.  FRANKLIN  FRAZIER 

How  the  world  in  which  the  Negro 
lives  and  acquires  status  looks  to  the 
Negro.  A  study  of  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  Negro  life  in  urbanization — 
which  produced  a  crisis  similar  to 
emancipation — and  its  slow  but  steady 
reorganization  and  stabilization.  The 
author  measures  the  processes  of 
change  in  the  character  of  the  Negro 
family  in  relation  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  organization  of 
the  Negro  community.  $3-OO 


SMALL-TOWN  STUFF 


By  ALBERT  BLUMENTHAL 

The  private  life  of  the  small  town. 
A  scientific  study  of  a  very  human 
subject.  The  author  analyzes  the 
small  town  from  numerous  points  of 
view — social,  political,  historical,  and 
economic.  He  describes  the  people, 
shows  how  they  live,  what  they  think 
of  one  another,  how  they  bring  up 
their  children,  how  they  earn  their 
livings,  and  how  they  die.  $4.00 
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-CENTURY   BOOKS. 


By 
L.  C.  WALKER 


Distributed 
Leisure 

This  timely  and  broad-visioned  analysis  and  discus- 
sion has  been  acclaimed  by  critics  all  over  the  coun- 
try as  a  sound  approach  to  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment. Advocating  a  balanced  distribution  of 
leisure  and  employment,  it  heralds  a  new  day  of 
industrial  development  and  suggests  a  more  stable 
basis  upon  which  to  build  our  industrial  machine. 
8vo.  246  PAGES.  $2.25. 

Village  and  Open-Country 
Neighborhoods 

By 

WALTER  A.  TERPENNING,  PH.D. 

"Mr.  Terpenning's  book  is  a  meaty  study  of  an 
important  problem  and  it  will  well  repay  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  interested  in  country  life 
in  America  and  are  concerned  by  its  tendencies.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  written  with  much  human  interest  and 
charm." — THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  BOOK  REVIEW. 

ROYAL  8VO.      493    PAGES.      $4.00. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  NEW  CENTURY  DICTIONARY 
SSS   FOURTH    AVENUE  2126    PRAIRIE   AVENUE 

1\KW   YORK  CHICAGO 


supreme   among  quick-reference  works.   It  is   the  one 
handbook  that  everyone  who  values  correctness 
in  speaking,  writing,  and  thinking  must  have 
about" wo  <?nt  answers  to  a11  Puzzling  questions 


The  Best  Abridged  Dictionary 

NEW  FOURTH  EDITION— Based  upon  Web- 
ster s  New  International — the  "Supreme  Author- 
ity." 100,000  entries,  including  hundreds  of  new 
words;  dictionary  of  Biography;  Gazetteer; 
JMO  Population  Figures;  etc.,  etc.  1368  pages. 
1700  illustrations. 

Got  ttia    !!*•«•  Thin-Paper  Edltion:Cloth, $5. 00; 

I.  f-nK   •••••ir.brtkold.  $6.00;  Leather.  $7.50. 

Purchase  of  your  bookseller ;  or  write  for  free  specimen  pages. 

G.  &C.  MERRIAM  CO..  161  Broadway.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Webster's  Collegiate 

saves  me  many  precious  minutes  every  day . . . 

When  time  is  short  and  accurate  information  must  be 
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Details,  Criticisms,  Analysis 
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Plan  for  Stabilizing  Business,   By  Gerard 

Swope,  'President,  General  Electric  Co.  Chapters  by 
Gilbe rt Montague,  Chas.F.Abott,  J.George  Frederick. 
Supplements,  "Comparison  Chart  Eight,  Economic 
Stabilization  Plans,"  "Business  Evolution  Chart." 

222   Pages,  $3.5O  Postpaid — or  at  your  dealers 


BUSINESS 

SO  W.  40th  St. 
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(Continued  from  page  499)  the  New  Testament  were  writtet 
in  slang.  The  translators,  in  this  version,  have  kept  this  dis- 
tinction clear  between  the  two  Testaments.  One  reads  "tal- 
ents" and  "shekels"  in  the  Old,  but  "dollars"  and  "cents"  ir 
the  New. 

It  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impudent,  to  offer  adverse  criti- 
cisms. Here  and  there  the  translators  have  failed  to  find 
genuine  American  idiom  to  match  the  idiom  of  the  originals, 
In  such  cases,  their  translation  smacks  of  the  English,  rather 
than  of  the  American.  And  the  two  tongues  are  no  mort 
identical  than  are  the  two  cultures — or  where  is  the  justifi- 
cation for  an  American  translation?  However,  even  this 
criticism  is  given  with  hesitation  and  reluctance,  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  translators  were  deliberately  trying  to  stick 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  dignified  and  lofty  style  of  the 
King  James  version. 

At  any  rate,  such  criticisms  as  the  public  may  offer  to  a 
majestic  and  monumental  work  such  as  this,  are  offered  with 
the  knowledge  that  this  is  the  best  version  available  for  the 
American  reader.  Its  ideas  are  clear  and  familiar.  Its  set-up 
and  type  are  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  Its  avoidance 
of  the  archaic  chapter  and  verse  divisions,  and  its  use  of  new 
and  accurate  headings  and  divisions,  are  an  unmixed  delight. 
It  presents  the  hope  that  the  Bible  may  once  more  come  to 
be  a  familiar  volume  in  American  week-day  hands,  as  it 
should  be.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

BOOKSHELF 

Books  may  be  obtained  at  the  prices  given,  postpaid  of  Survey  Qraphic 

MATTHIAS  AT  THE  DOOR,  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.     Macmillo*. 
99  pp.     Price  $1.75 

THIS  poem  gives,  compressed  in  a  terse,  simple,  rapidly 
paced  blank  verse,  the  climax  of  the  relations  of  three  men 
and  one  woman  to  each  other.  Three  of  them  die  that  one  may 
live  to  be  born  again.  A  rich  and  moving  tale. 


AN    EDITOR    LOOKS    AT    RUSSIA,    by    Ray    Long. 
114   pp.     Price  $1 


Long   and   Smith. 


UNPRETENTIOUS,  this  brief  survey  is  extremely  well  done. 
Among  the  numerous  effusions  of  American  visitors,  which 
display  cocksure  temerity  rather  than  understanding,  Mr. 
Long's  frankly  impressionistic  account  is  a  relief.  He  observed 
during  his  brief  Russian  sojourn  many  things  of  import,  and 
he  overlooks  the  obviously  striking  yet  unessential  features  o 
a  country  in  transition.  Though  he  is  modest  enough,  an< 
wise,  not  to  rush  to  conclusions,  Mr.  Long  has  the  vision  to 
gauge  the  significance  of  the  Russian  experiment  both  for 
contemporary  capitalistic  states  and  for  future  generations. 
pleasant,  portable,  informative  little  book. 

THE   FRANCISCAN    ADVENTURE,    by    Vida   D.    Scudder.   Button     432 
pp.    Price  $5 

THIS  book  of  Miss  Scudder's  will  not  be  a  best  seller.  I 
is  too  reverent  in  its  treatment  of  character,  too  exact  am 
historical  in,  its  handling  of  facts,  to  appeal  to  the  wood-pulp; 
public.  It  deals  with  the  first  hundred  years  of  life  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  specific  task  of  the  book 
is  the  tracing  of  the  conflict  that  arose  between  the  followers 
of  Lady  Poverty  and  the  ecclesiastical  machine  in  whose  shadow 
they  sought  refuge.  It  is  a  wonderful  story,  told  with  straight- 
forward simplicity,  with  much  factual  detail,  with  reverence 
and  with  singular  interest.  And  over  it  all,  like  a  halo,  there 
is  the  character  of  a  little  poor  man  whose  life  did  not  consist 
of  the  abundance  of  his  possessions.  What  a  voice  for  this 
age!  And  you  will  hunt  a  while  to  find  that  voice  speaking 
with  more  conviction  or  clarity  than  from  these  pages. 

UNFASHIONABLE  CONVICTIONS,  by  Bernard  Iddings  Bell.     Harpers 
190  pp.     Price   $2 

THE  warden  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  Columbia  University 
writes  a  sequel  to  his  Beyond  Agnosticism,  in  the  same  tenor 
contending  that  the  way  forward  to  religious  progress  is  back 
to  certain  unfashionable  convictions  which  many  religionistf 
think  they  have  outgrown. 
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JULIUS  ROSENWALD— FELLOW  CITIZEN 
(Continued  from   page  469) 


without  compromising  his  own  or  others'  faith,  may  best  ap- 
pear in  the  light  of  two  incidents.  The  building  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Branch  near  the  Sears  Roebuck  plant,  bearing  its  name, 
and  the  building  of  Negro  branches  in  twenty-five  cities  at  the 
offer  of  one  quarter  of  their  cost,  certainly  demonstrates  that 
the  spirit  of  this  devout  adherent  of  the  Jewish  faith  could 
go  as  far  beyond  its  confines  as  ever  the  Christian  faith  went 
beyond  its  own,  in  exemplifying  the  two  great  commandments 
of  both  faiths  to  love  God  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

The  other  incident  exemplifying  the  same  transcending  spirit 
occurred  during  a  visit  to  Fisk  University,  en  route  to  Tuske- 
gee,  when  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  and  I  were  fellow  guests  of 
Mr.  Rosenwald.  In  introducing  him  to  the  coeducational  student 
group,  the  prophet-like  rabbi  said  that  Julius  Rosenwald  was 
doing  what  he  did  as  exemplifying  only  his  Jewish  faith.  But 
this  devoted  member  of  Sinai  Temple  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that:  "He  would  go  one  point  better  than  his  great  teacher, 
by  affirming  that  any  Jew  who  would  not  make  a  good  Christian 
in  spirit  was  not  much  of  a  Jew,  and  that  any  Christian 
who  would  not  make  a  good  Jew  was  not  much  of  a  Christian, 
and  that  either  who  would  not  make  good  in  the  other's  place 
he  did  not  think  was  good  for  anything!" 

To  whatever  other  source  the  distinctive  spirit  and  service 
of  Julius  Rosenwald  are  to  be  credited,  his  birth  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln's  town,  and  his  rearing  by  a 
mother  who  cherished  the  traditions  of  the  great  emancipator, 
are  not  to  be  forgotten,  nor  is  a  citizenship  of  forty-seven 
years  in  a  city  of  great  destiny  lacking  in  inspiration  to  make 
the  manhood  of  its  manliest  citizen. 


"BUT  YOU  CANT  LET  PEOPLE  STARVE" 
(Continued  from  page  462) 


called    to    renew    the    short-lived    Pringle-Roberts    Law    which 
permits  local   unemployment   emergency   bonds. 

Detroit  exhibits  not  only  the  greater  proportionate  destitu- 
tion of  a  one-industry  town,  but  also  the  complications  of 
leadership  usually  associated  with  triangles. 

Most  of  the  city's  Chest  subscribers  of  $3,000,000  have  scant 
sympathy  with  Mayor  Murphy's  $17,000,000  relief  budget  of 
last  year,  though  more  for  his  present  one  of  $7,000,000.  This 
in  spite  of  his  claim  that  his  seventeen  millions  of  relief  were 
accompanied  by  savings  of  an  even  greater  amount  in  other 
city  departments,  and  leaving  aside  the  serious  case  of  graft 
disclosed  in  last  year's  distribution  of  the  huge  sum  which 
included  half  a  million  for  homeless  men  alone. 

"Okeh  for  the  next  six  weeks"  is  the  resultant  explanation 
by  Bill  Norton,  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  all  concerned. 
"After  that,  uncertain." 

In  certain  of  the  highly  industrial  settlements  just  outside 
the  city  limits,  the  situation  is  already  serious — with  the  gov- 
ernor assisting,  according  to  report,  all  possible  extension  of 
township  or  county  credit.  Because  he  has  earlier  expressed 
belief  that  Michigan  can  care  for  its  own,  the  necessary  state 
legislation  for  additional  funds  or  credit  is  assumed  fairly 
likely  later. 

Pittsburgh,  -finally,  enjoys  on  the  whole  more  effective  leader- 
ship than  might  be  expected  from  the  newness  of  its  Chest  and 
such-like  cooperative  enterprises.  Its  emphasis  upon  work- 
relief  enjoys  the  benefit  of  last  year's  practical  experience.  But 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Relief,  with  its  total  load  of 
over  sixteen  thousand  families  and  its  more  than  six  thousand 
men  receiving  rotating  work-relief,  has  already  had  to  use, 
before  January,  a  half  million  of  the  nearly  six  million  pledged 
— with  difficulty — for  1932. 

"More  needed  by  April!"  runs  the  general  testimony. 

Already,  also,  such  a  municipality  as  steel-making  Clairton 
has  seen  its  local  funds  exhausted  and  has  been  forced  to  ask 
immediate  aid  of  the  Allegheny  County  Emergency  Fund.  Al- 
though only  19  out  of  the  locality's  122  boroughs  have  yet 
given  thought  to  the  possibility  (Continued  on  page  503) 


WATCHMAN . . . 
TELL  US  OF  THE  NIGHT 


Watchman,  as  you  make  the  methodical  circuit  of  your  floors, 
what  are  your  thoughts?  Are  you  tempted,  by  the  all-pervading 
peace,  to  intone,  as  watchmen  used  to  do,  "All's  well!  All's  well!" 
Do  you  ever,  as  you  pass  the  rows  of  numbered  doors,  philoso- 
phize like  this:  "There  are  women  here  who  are  timorous  when 
alone  at  night  in  their  own  homes.  There  are  those  who 
thought  they  couldn't  rest  in  a  strange  bed.  Yet  they  all  sleep 
like  children  in  their  cribs."  Do  you  ever  soliloquize  like 

that?  Probably  not.  You  sum 
it  up  in  a  word  to  your  wife  in 
the  morning,  "It's  a  dull  job  I 
have.  Nothing  happens  at  all." 
But  you  are  an  old  Statler 
employee*,  so  you  know  the 
reasons  for  the  calm.  You  could 
tell  us  there  are  two.  One  is  the 
feeling  of  absolute  security  felt 
by  our  guests.  The  other  is  the 
beds,  the  soothing,  restful  beds. 
You  could  tell  us,  too,  that 
the  beds  lull  one  to  sleep  be- 
cause they're  equipped  with 
deep  box  springs  and  inner- 
spring  hair  mattresses. 

You  would  say,  "They're 
good  beds.  The  best  that  can 
be  had."  And  you  would  be 
right,  for  they  are.  And  we 
might  add  —  we  have  always 
thought  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  a  hotel  room  is 
the  bed.  And  so  we  have  pro- 
vided the  finest  springs  and 
mattresses  we  could  buy,  and 
covered  them  with  snowy  sheets 
and  soft  blankets,  that  our 
guest  might  sleep  the  perfect 
sleep  and  rise  refreshed. 

*73%  of  Statler  stockholders 
are  employees. 
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where  "The  guest  it  always  right" 
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Traveler's 


Notebook 


Soviet  Russia  Equals 

Europe  .  ....  in 

cosf  to  the  traveler 

For  the  summer  of  1 932  the  Open  Road 
is  able  to  offer  its  standard  travel 
services  in  Russia  at  European  prices. 

A  month's  round  trip  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
with  expenses  New  York  to  Russia  and  return  steamship 
passage  from  Europe  can  be  made  for. . .  $238,third  class 
on  land  and  sea  (with  tourist  class  Baltic  crossing  and  sec- 
ond class  sleeper  Helsingfors-Leningrad).  $359,  second 
class  on  land,  tourist  class  at  sea  (first  class  Baltic  crossing). 

Itineraries  may  be  drafted  to  suit.  Experienced  Open  Road 
representatives  in  Leningrad  and  Moscow  know  how  to 
make  a  little  time  go  a  long  way  in  a  country  where  the 
visitor  plunges  into  a  bewildering  new  civilization  and 
where  every  waking  hour  of  the  sojourn  is  precious. 

In  writing  for  itineraries  and  rates,  indicate  what  phases 
of  Russian  life  interest  you  most  and  whether  you  prefer 
to  travel  with  a  group  or  independently. 

The  OPEN  ROAD 

Salmon  Tower,  11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York   City 
•   Cooperating  in   U.  S.  S.  R.  with   I  N  T  O  U  R  I  S  T 


TOUR 


EARN    A   TOUR   TO   EUROPE 

Foremost  Student  Tours  to  Europe  desires  a  competent  organizer  or  representa- 
tive In  each  city  or  college.  Most  liberal  commissions  ever  offered.  Also  cash 
bonus  for  acting  as  hostess  or  courier  for  party.  Ability  to  fill  these  positions 
desired  but  not  essential.  23,000  Satisfied  Clients.  250  Conducted  Tours  from 
24  days  $235  to  93  days  $690.  Lowest  Cost  and  Easiest  Selling  Tours.  State 
qualifications  fully  In  first  letter. 

154    BOYLSTON    ST.. 
BOSTON,   MASS. 


COLLEGE   TRAVEL 


RESORT 


MEDIA  I  II  U 

Do  you  want  a  vacation  that  is  different? 

Then  come  to  MEDIA'  FARM  where  southern  hospitality  and  southern  cooking 
make  the  setting  for  a  delightful  rest  or  &  bit  of  recreation — gob*,  tennis, 
and  peace  and  quiet  when  you  are  In  the  mood. 

Major   Marshall    W.    MacDonald 

Charles  Town,    W.    Va. 

Telephone   201*12  Telegraph :   Western   Union 

Rates:  $15  per  week  and  up 


Have  you  Property  to  sell 
—Cottages  to  rent 

Advertise    in    the    CLASSIFIED    SECTION 
SURVEY    GRAPHIC    or    MIDMONTHLY 


of 


Ratei:  30  centi  *  line;  $4.20  per  inch. 
SURVEY   GRAPHIC,   112   Ea.t  19th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


Winter  Cruises 

THE  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE  has  chartered  the  Brittanic, 
which  sails  for  the  West  Indies  February  27,  stopping  at 
Nassau,  Kingston,  Port  au  Prince,  Cartagena,  Colon  and 
Havana.  Here's  a  chance  to  enjoy  a  holiday  and  help  the 
Service  raise  part  of  its  budget,  one  third,  it  hopes.  For 
details,  address  Anne  Winslow,  63  E.  57  Street,  New  York 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CULTURAL  RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA  (112  E.  19  Street,  New  York)  will  hold  its  Secon 
Seminar  in  the  Caribbean  from  Jan.  23  through  Feb.  10. 

Summer  Tours 

THE  POCONO  STUDY  TOURS  (55  W.  42  Street,  New  York) 
announce  some  interesting  tours,  among  them  one  on  Youth 
and  Youth  Movements,  Social  and  Cultural  Developments 
Abroad,  Music  Festivals  and  Folk  Music,  Advanced  Methods 
in  Adult  Education,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  De- 
velopments Abroad. 

THE  WORLD  ACQUAINTANCE  TRAVEL  (n  W.  42  Street,  New 
York)  offers  two  groups  of  ten  each,  one  for  men  and  the  other 
for  women,  an  opportunity  to  gain  some  understanding  of 
the  real  Japan.  And  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ferguson  will  head 
a  group  to  South  America,  including  stops  at  Peru,  Chile, 
Argentine  and  Brazil. 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  (65  Broadway,  New  York)  is  or- 
ganizing a  series  of  tours  covering  the  study  of  educational 
systems  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Holland,  to  be  led  by  Thomas 
Alexander  of  Teachers  College;  of  social  welfare  in  middle 
Europe;  of  farming  regions,  under  the  leadership  of  Carl  E. 
Ladd  of  Cornell;  of  the  industrial  and  economic  situation, 
with  N.  C.  Miller  of  Rutgers. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  (20  W.  43  Street,  New  York)  announces 
the  following  special  interest  tours:  a  sociological  and  economic 
seminar  under  Jerome  Davis  of  Yale,  including  a  visit  to  the 
huge  ihydro-electric  development  at  Dnieprostroi;  a  study  of 
history,  past  and  present,  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  under 
Paul  Schaeffer  of  the  University  of  California;  a  historic  tex- 
tiles group  with  Grace  G.  Denny  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington; an  international  relations  group,  led  by  Arthur  C. 
Watkins,  director  of  the  National  Student  Forum,  on  the  Paris 
Pact;  an  education  seminar,  with  visits  to  progressive  schoo;s, 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  England,  and  attendance 
at  the  New  Education  Fellowship  Conference  in  Nice. 

Cheia 

N  their  visit  to  Rumania  last  summer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Dexter  came  on  the  little  village  of  Cheia, 
where  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Unitarians  and  some  Roman 
Catholics  are  living  under  conditions  as  primitive  as  in  Bible 
days,  with  even  water  for  dishwashing  having  to  be  carried 
about  a  mile.  The  most  heartening  factor  is  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Balaz,  a  native  Unitarian  minister  and  his  college-bred 
American  wife,  are  serving  community,  school  and  church. 
Theirs  is  surely  a  labor  of  love,  for  the  compensation  is  $6 
a  month  and  what  they  raise  on  their  farm.  It  would  fill  a 
need  and  give  encouragement  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balaz,  to  send 
them  scrapbooks  for  the  young,  and  magazines  and  books  for 
grown-ups.  Annie  Florence  Brown  of  Lend  a  Hand  Society, 
101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  will  be  glad  to  furnish  details. 


O 
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(Continued  from  page  501)  of  extending  governmental  help, 
the  district  may  be  pardoned  for  hoping  that  the  state's  recent 
Talbot  bill  will  be  held  constitutional  and  that  its  $12,000,000 
unemployment  relief  can  be  looked  to  for  the  badly  needed 
two  millions  additional  as  Allegheny  County's  proper  share. 

Incidentally,  the  Talbot  bill's  requirement  that  all  monies 
are  to  he  distributed  through  the  officers  of  local  political  units 
runs  bang  into  the  fact  that  the  directors  of  tfie  poor  of  several 
western  counties  are  already  in  jail!  On  the  other  hand,  the 
state's  direct  handling  of  six  '"Pinchot  Road  Camps"  is  gen- 
erally described  like  this:  "In  Washington  County  the  tents  are 
put  up  by  the  state's  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and 
later  inspected  by  the  state's  Department  of  Health.  Applicants 
are  sorted  and  registered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  and  later  put  to  work  fixing  roads  by  the  Highway 
Department,  protected,  meanwhile,  by  t!he  State  Constabulary. 
All  this  running  around  by  five  departments  so  that  road-work 
can  be  provided  for  fifty  menl" 

Meanwhile,  Governor  Pinchot  and  his  legislature  are  trying 
to  put  each  other  on  the  spot  at  the  April  primaries. 

There  is  widespread  and  growing  difficulty  over  delinquent 
tax  payments,  which  of  course  are  the  income  side  of  locil 
and  state  public  relief;  and  realtors  are  stiffening  against  addi- 
tional local  tax  burdens. 

For  all  the  localities  visited  the  additional  total  now  believed 
necessary  for  the  new  year's  unemployment  relief  problem 
totals  more  than  $20,000,000.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  re- 
ported that  die  possibility  of  asking  federal  aid  on  behalf  of 
these  areas  has  as  yet  not  so  much  as  occurred  to  the  average 
local  layman.  Though  considerably  discussed  by  die  social 
workers,  these  have  almost  universally  considered  such  help 
as  necessary  in  aid  of  only  a  few  of  the  other,  least  socially 
developed  states.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  well  based  or  badly, 
I  certainly  found  everywhere  in  my  itinerary  the  belief  that, 
so  far  as  these  districts  are  concerned,  local  citizen  and  city, 
township  and  borough,  county  and  state,  will  somehow  contrive 
to  meet  the  situation  as  soon  as  its  critical  urgency  becomes 
generally  plain: 

"You  can't  let  people  starve!" 

All  of  which  gives  rise  to  certain  conclusions: 

I.  That  social  workers  could  well  study  some  method: 

a.  For  acquainting  the  public   with  the   newer,  non-traditional, 
thrifty  type  of  applicant  for  relief. 

b.  Also  for  developing  such  close-knit  and  far-seeing  community 
organization  that   no   single   effort   to   secure  funds,   provide 
jobs,  or  collect  clothing  is  allowed  to  give  the  impression  that 
it   alone   is   sufficient   to   relieve   the    entire    situation.    (This 
seems  to  figure  largely  in  causing  the  present  embarrassing 
"jam" — in  which  every  earlier  asker  of  gifts  hates  now  to  face 
the  situation.) 

c.  Further,  for  utterly  destroying  the  public's  habit  of  postpon- 
ing action  until  near-starvation  develops  before  its  eyes. 

II.  That    reliance    upon    this    Can't-let-people-starve    main- 
hpring  is  highly  dangerous  because  it  gives  no  guaranty  what- 
hver   that   in  fact   the   resultant   action   will   be   sufficient   unto 

he  crisis  when  it  arrives. 

III.  That   this  mainspring  is  even  more   dangerous  because 
'  uch  crisis,  once  fully  envisaged,  is  taken  to  justify  any  method 

whatsoever    of    meeting  it — however   hysterical    and    whatever 

nay  be  its  long-time  results  in  lessening  both  the  efficiency  of 
I  elief  distribution  and  the  self-reliance  of  a  huge  proportion 
E  f  our  citizenry. 

I    Just  this  appears  now  impending — largely  because,  according 
i  3  the  testimony  of  practically  all  social  workers,  tihe  federal 

reasury  is  universally  believed  to  be  completely  bottomless. 
"The  moment  people  believe,"  so  runs  every  thoughtful  front- 

:ne  comment,  "that  they  are  receiving  federal  money,  the  ef- 
i  ciency  of  local  distribution  will  be  halved  and  the  volume  of 

rticulate  need  and  demand  doubled — if  not  trebled." 

IV.  That  such  widespread,  deep,  and  permanent  misfortune 
i )  the   body  politic  can   be   avoided,   probably,   only  if   federal 

id  is  made  available  solely  in  the  form  of  long-time,  easy 
;  'edit  for  needy  states.  (This  would  doubtless  mean  heavy 
1  ressure  upon  certain  states  and  through  them  on  certain  cities 
:  ither  to  improve  their  government  or  face  letting  people 

arve!) 

V.  That  with   public   funds          (Continued   on   page   506) 
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V_X)ME  and  see  for  yourself  a 
country  where  social  planning 
covers  one-sixth  of  the  world's 
surface.  One  hundred  and  sixry 
million  people,  comprising  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  ethnic 
groups,  are  building  a  new  type  of  society.  Visit  institutions 
whose  very  existence  is  a  living  challenge  to  all  the  old  ideas. 
Every  phase  of  the  new  order  invites  your  inspection:  socialized 
medicine,  workers'  clubs,  factory  nurseries,  the  Peoples'  Courts, 
the  marriage  and  divorce  bureaus,  communal  dwellings,  the 
gigantic  industries,  the  collective  farms.  Your  camera  and  your 
notebook  are  welcome  everywhere  in  Soviet  Russia.  Explore  the 
most  discussed  country  on  earth  today  and  bring  back  a  wealth 
of  new  impressions  and  ideas. 

Travel  costs  are  moderate.  Ten  to  twenty  dollars  a  day  covers 
every  expense— hotels,  meals,  all  transportation,  guides  (op- 
tional), theatre,  sightseeing,  Soviet  visa.  Go  wherever  you  please, 
see  what  you  came  to  see,  alone  or  with  a  group.  Fifteen  interest- 
ing itineraries  to  choose  from,  or  plan  your  own  trip  as  you 
please.  There  are  no  restrictions. 

• 

Special  tours  of  unusual  interest:  Arctic  ice-breaker  cruise;  de 
luxe  express  to  Turkestan;  tour  to  grand  opening  of  Dnie- 
prostroy  Dam;  Industrial  Tours,  Round  the  World  in  Sixty 
Days  via  the  Trans-Siberian  Express. 


Write  for  General  Booklet  E2.  INTOURIST,  Inc.,  261  Fifth  Avenue, 
IVew  York.  Chicago,  30  W.  Washington  Street.  Los  Angeles,  756 
S.  Broadway.  Or  see  your  own  travel  agent. 

R Travel  in  Soviet 
USSIA 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Umbersttp  of  Cincago 


4&erbice  iUbmtnistration 

Spring  Quarter  begins  March  28 

Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  June  20  •  July  22 

Second  Term  July  25  •  August  26 

Academic  Year  1932-33  begins  October  1,  1932 


Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
PhD. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Training  In 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


NURSERY  SCHOOL 


(CHILDREN   From   walking  age  to   five  years  will  be  given   careful 

""  training  and  constructive  play  at   OUR   NURSERY   SCHOOL, 

338  East  19th  Street.    Sunny  yard  for  outdoor  play.    Full  noon  day 

meal,  nap,   careful    attention  to   individual    needs,  trained   teachers. 

$5O  a  month.  For  further  information  write  or  phone  Gra mercy  5-IOI6. 

Hours  9  to  3  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


DHE    need   for   trained    personnel   is 
accentuated    by    the    increased    re- 
sponsibilities   with  which  the   depression 
confronts  social  agencies.  Fellowships  are 
announced  to  enable  several  college  men 
to   receive  professional   training  for 
case'work   with    homeless   men 
and  boys.    1?     1?     1?    In- 
formation will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 


The  New  Yorfc  School  of  Social  Work 

til  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Two-year  program  of  graduate  training  for  principal 
fields  of  Social  Work. 

One-year    program    in    Public    Health    Nursing    for 
Graduate    Nurses. 

311  So.  Juniper  Street  Philadelphia 


Walden 
School 


NURSERY  THROUGH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Boys  and  Girls 

In  this   modern   school   children   create  for  themselve* 
a  .varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop  knowledge  and 
initiative  through  their  own  eager   interests. 
Write  for  Booklet 

34  West  68th  Street  New  York 


HOME   STUDY 


Columbia  Itmurrsiiit  Home  &tuag  <Eours?0 

A   wide   variety   of    practical    as   well    as   cultural    subjects, 

specially  prepared  for  study  through  correspondence   under 

guidance  of  the   University  teaching  staff. 

For  full  information   address 

Home    Study    Department    SG,    Columbia    University 

New    York    City 
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Jewish  Social  Work 

is  in  need  of  men  and  women  possessing: 

1.  good  personality;  2.  a  genuine  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  social  welfare  of  American 
Jewry;  3.  adequate  academic  preparation; 
4.  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
individual  and  group  adjustment,  as  well 
as  of  communal  organization  with  special 
reference  to  Jewish  life  in  America. 

The  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work 

offers  a  course  of  study  designed  to  supply  the  fourth 
qualification.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  provide  the 
first,  second  and  third. 

Social  workers  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
professional  preparation,  and  college  graduates,  are  In- 
vited to  examine  the  course  of  study  offered  by  the 
School. 

Scholarships     and     Fellowships     ranging     from     $150     to 

$1,000  for  each  academic  year,  are  available 

for  especially  qualified  students 

For  full  information,  write  to 
M.  J.  KARPF,  Director. 

The  ^3£&.  For 

Training         Oi^^Rl  Jewish 

School  ^^s§&^      Social  Work 

(A  Graduate  School) 
67-71  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


Bryn    Mawr  College 

Carola   Woerishoffer    Graduate 

Department  of  Social  Economy 

and  Social  Research 


Preparation  for  positions  in  Social  Case 
Work,  Community  Organization,  Adminis- 
tration of  Social  Institutions,  Personnel 
Administration,  Industrial  Relations,  Social 
and  Industrial  Research. 


One  and  two  year  certificates 

Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 

of  Philosophy 


Courses  open  to  graduates  of  colleges  of 
recognized  standing  who  have  had  pre- 
liminary work  in  Social  Sciences. 

Address : 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 


Loyola  University 

School  of  Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train- 
ing for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree. 

SPRING  QUARTER  OPENS  MARCH  29, 
1932 


Bulletins  and  further  information  on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


Smith  College  School 

for 

Social 


Courses  in 

SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY,   MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,   PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students   enrolled    for  the  full   course 

are    assigned    to    a    social   agency    for 

a    period    of  nine    months'    supervised 

intensive   field   work. 


A   summer   course    of   eight   wee\s   is 
open    to    experienced    social    workers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College   Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mass. 
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Debate!  SHALL  WE  DISARM? 

Can  Peace  Be  Assured  by  Reduction  of  Armaments? 


BISHOP 
FRANCIS  J. 

vs. 

GENERAL 
SMEDLEY  D. 


McCONNELL 


Says 
YES! 


BUTLER  S? 

SAT.  EVE.,  JAN.  30th,  1932,  AT  MECCA  TEMPLE 

ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE 

Tickets:    $.50-$.75-l. 00-1. 50-2.00 — Reservations 
Accepted  Now 

M«t.- DISCUSSION  GUILD- 15  East  40th  St.,  LEz.  2-5024 


|2&    Be  Your  Own  Readers' 

*'  A  J    •          i 

Adviser! 

Better  than  anybody  else  you  know  the 
subject*  about  which  yon  would  like  or 
need  to  read. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  subject  has 
to  do  with  business,  religion,  spurt, 
children,  a  hobby  or  other  personal  in- 
terest, new  and  helpful  material  about 
it  is  always  easy  to  find. 
To  locate  the  best  articles  upon  any  subject  or  to  find  stories 
by  your  favorite  authors  consult  the  READERS*  GUIDE  TO 
PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  in  your  nearest  Public,  College  or 
School  library.  It  is  a  monthly  index  to  the  contents  of  116 
general  magazines  including 

SURVEY    GRAPHIC 

The  librarian   will  be  glad   to  show  yon   how  easy  it   I*  to   use. 
The    library    will    probably    have    just    the    magazines 
yon  wish,  new  or  old.      If  not,  we  can  supply  them 
promptly   and   reasonably. 

Periodical!    Department 

THE   H.   W.   WILSON   COMPANY 

Compilers  and   publisher*  of   Index**  to  periodical!. 
95O-972    University    Ave.  New    York 


Who  /jr#V  Interested? 

•  The  health  of  an  individual  is  reasonably  im- 
portant,   but    the   health   of   a    nation    is   vital   to 
everyone. 

•  Local   public   health    nursing   agencies,    assisted 
by  their  National  Organization,  are  doggedly  fight- 
ing to  maintain  American  standards  of  health. 

•  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  your  community 
health   program   needs  your  active  and  intelligent 
cooperation. 

•  Start  off  on  the  right  foot. 

•  Join  the  "NOPHN"  to-day. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING 

450  Seventh  Avenue,   New  York 


MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION  BLANK 

Name  

Address    

City  and   State 


D  Nurse 


D  Lay 


Duct     ($3.00)     need    not    accompany    application     blank 


(Continued  from  page  503)  now  so  largely  utilized  all  talk 
of  "dole"  is  out  of  date.  But  that  nevertheless,  the  discussion 
of  federal  aid  may  so  lessen  pressure  for  immediate  county, 
city  or  state  action  as  directly  to  bring  on  the  dreaded  local 
breakdown. 

VI.  That   if    the    present    highly    unfortunate    confusion    of 
tongues  makes  neither  federal  nor  state  cash  or  credit  available 
in   time,   then   it   will   probably   be   found   that   neither  private 
cash  nor   private   neighborliness   is   as   near   exhaustion   as   is 
generally  assumed. 

VII.  That   accordingly   thought  can   well   be   given   at   once 
to  ways  of  organizing  as  in  war  time,  the  maximum  emergency 
resources  of  the  neighborliness  of  church,  club,  lodge,  city  block, 
or  what-not,  the   relief  of   all   these  to  be  cleared   through  an 
emergency  central  information  bureau. 

VIII.  That  finally,  in  order  to  stem  rather  than  merely  to 
meet  the   rising   tide  of   need,   community   leaders   everywhere 
should  be  urged  to  consider  such  plans  for  maintaining  normal 
purchasing  and  increasing   regular  jobs   as   Rochester   recently 
made   successful.     Depression-consciousness   and   relief-minded- 
ness  are  undoubtedly  unavoidable.    But  so  is  ;'oi-mindedness — 
the  effort  of  every  man  of  good  will  and  courage  to  help  busi- 
ness and  industry  back  to  normal  proportions.    Neither  of  these 
minds  is  a  substitute  for  the  other.    Both  are  necessary. 

To  be  sure,  we  can't  let  people  starve.  But  when  it  comes 
to  answering  men's  call  for  help,  it  is  worth  recalling  even 
today  that  all  the  bread  in  the  world  makes  a  poor  substitute, 
thank  God,  for  the  chance  to  earn  it — on  the  job. 


GROWING  UP  BY  PLAN 
(Continued  from  page  485) 
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discover  a  panacea  for  the  ills  that  have  been  hitting  the  world 
ever  since  history  has  been  recorded. 

Perhaps  in  the  old  days  regional  planning  could  not  havt 
been  done.  We  did  not  have  the  facilities  for  fact-finding.  W< 
did  not  know  enough  about  the  elements  of  economics  or  aboul 
the  changes  in  social  progress  to  make  any  prognostication  for 
the  future  or  to  lay  down  a  plan  that  would  be  worth  th< 
paper  it  was  written  on  for  more  than  a  few  years  to  come 
One  result  of  the  work  of  the  planning  bodies  that  have  beer 
organized  all  through  the  United  States  is  that  we  are  learn- 
ing things  about  ourselves,  many  new  discoveries,  perfectly  ob- 
vious now  that  they  have  been  pointed  out  to  us  and  others 
I  am  wondering  if  out  of  this  regional  planning  we  are  no 
going  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  in  th< 
immediate  future  and  adopt  some  kind  of  experimental  wort 
based  on  a  distribution  of  population. 

We  know  from  the  economic  point  of  view  that  every  skjH 
scraper  that  goes  up  puts  a  dozen  older  buildings  out  of  busi 
ness.  It  is  an  addition  to  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  a  decreasi 
of  wealth  on  the  other  hand.  We  go  gaily  into  projects  fo 
putting  up  new  'buildings  without  realizing  that  there  is  a  limi 
beyond  which  we  are  cutting  off  more  than  we  are  adding  on 
And  that  is  true  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  the  suburbs  am1 
the  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  greatest  values  of  this  total 
regional  planning  is  the  fact  that'  it  dares  us  to  make  experi 
ments,  for  this  country  will  remain  progressive  just  so  long  a 
we  are  willing  to  make  experiments,  just  so  long  as  we  ar 
able  to  say:  "Here  is  a  suggestion  that  sounds  good.  Wi 
can't  guarantee  it,  but  let's  try  it  out  somewhere  and  see  i 
it  works." 

Many  years  ago  in  Washington  when  James  Bryce,  th 
former  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  came  bad 
on  a  visit  I  happened  to  have  the  privilege  of  attending  a  dinne 
with  him.  After  the  dinner  while  the  men  were  sitting  dow 
in  the  smoking-room  we  got  to  talking  about  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  we  asked  Lord  Bryce  what  he  thought  01 
the  permanence  of  governments.  He  said  there  would  be  man' 
changes.  This  was  before  the  World  War  broke  out  and  dis 
rupted  most  of  the  European  governments,  but  he  said:  "I  con 
ceive  it  to  be  a  wise  guess  that  the  American  government  wt* 
outlive  all  other  existing  governments  of  the  world." 

We  said,  "Why  do  you  say  that?" 

He  said:    "For  this  reason:    Modern  civilization  brings  an| 
will  bring  constantly  new  social  and  economic  problems  whir 
please   mention  THE   SURVEY) 
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will  have  to  be  met  by  solutions  of  a  new  character  because  the 
problems  are  new.  In  every  other  country  in  the  world  there 
is  just  one  laboratory  for  experiment,  a  laboratory  which  must 
nake  these  tests  through  the  nation ;  make  them  on  a  nation- 
wide scale.1  You  in  America  have  a  different  system.  You 
lave  one  central  laboratory,  and  you  have  forty-eight  other 
laboratories.  And  those  problems  that  demand  new  solutions 
ran  be  tested  out  by  you  in  these  forty-eight  laboratories.  Some 
of  the  remedies  will  prove  of  no  use,  others  will  prove  effi- 
:acious,  and  out  of  all  these  forty-eight  tests  you  will  gradually 
:volve  a  national  remedy  to  meet  new  problems.  Therein  lies 
the  advantage  of  America." 

I  believe  work  such  as  that  of  the  Regional  Plan  Committee 
for  parts  of  three  sister  states  has  opened  our  eyes  to  a  new 
vista,  of  the  future.  It  has  taken  into  account  the  social  side, 
the  economic  side,  the  human  side,  as  well  as  bricks  and  mortar. 
Whether  the  area  and  population  of  the  region  increase  in  the 
future  or  remain  about  as  they  are,  the  Regional  Plan  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  better  future;  for  homes,  ports,  play- 
grounds, highways,  transportation;  for  the  life  and  work  of 
many  millions  of  people.  We  have  "growed  like  Topsy;"  we 
must  grow  up  by  planning. 


THE  SIMPLE  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Continued  from  page  488) 


Little  Stanislaw 
is  cutting  a  tooth 


from  the  constant  anxiety  of  motor-infested  suburban  streets 
about  their  unfenced  lawn.  Even  the  confirmed  suburbanites 
seem  to  breathe  a  little  more  deeply  when  they  come  back  to 
the  smoky  city  for  their  evening  in  town. 

And  as  for  the  city-dwellers  who  talk  constantly  of  that  little 
white  house  in  the  country  to  which  they  will  retire  to  tend 
the  rosebushes  and  watch  the  lilacs  bloom — enquire  carefully, 
and  you  will  usually  find  that  there  is  a  proviso  of  a  few 
months  in  the  city  in  the  winter  and  of  ample  guest-rooms  in 
the  country:  in  other  words,  the  intention  of  keeping  a  city 
raproot  through  which  one  will  draw  one's  social  atmosphere 
without  the  dust.  Do  they  speak  of  retiring  to  the  small  towns 
ind  cities  from  which  they  came?  Only  very  occasionally, 
vhen  some  native  son  has  been  so  wounded  or  slighted  in 
wuth  that  he  must  go  back  in  his  heyday  to  show  those  people 
:hat  he  has  got  the  better  of  it,  after  all.  No,  those  who 
vould  flee  from  New  York  in  general  are  not  looking  for  >an- 
ither  "community,"  they  would  take  with  them  to  pleasanter 
>hysical  surroundings  the  social  temper  that  they  have  found 
n  the  big  city;  and  often,  when  the  chance  comes,  they  find 
hat  they  would  rather  stay  than  risk  losing  that  by  going 
all. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  in  New  York  social  games  to  be 
ayed  by  the  ambitious  in  which  the  price  of  entrance  is  a 
t  of  rules  as  cruelly  rigid  as  those  of  a  New  England  village. 
it  in  a  fairly  free-roving  life,  I  have  only  occasionally  caught 
ht  of  such  players,  much  less  been  forced  to  count  myself 
long  them  or  court  their  disfavor  by  refusing  to  join.  Neither 
1  social  nor  business  rating  depends  on  a  weekly  appearance 
church  nor  a  preoccupation  with  the  newest  thing  in  bed- 
reads,  nor  the  number  of  cocktails  that  I  can  carry  away 
acefully  from  the  country  club.  Nor  do  I,  either  for  my 
im  sake  or  for  that  of  the  children,  have  to  keep  thinking 
lat  the  neighbors  will  say,  like  an  acquaintance  in  a  small 
wn  who  darkened  the  front  windows  one  Saturday  night  so 
at  the  people  next  door  would  not  realize  that  she  and  her 
sband  had  not  been  invited  to  the  Smith's  party.  More  im- 
rtant  than  this,  on  the  positive  side,  I  can  do  what  I  can 
ward  working  out  the  sort  of  life  which  seems  to  fit  my 
lilities  and  tastes  and  needs  without  shading  the  pattern  to 
eet  the  ideas  of  a  different  sort  of  person  or  setting  myself 
;ainst  an  opposing  view;  and  in  doing  this,  I  can  count  on 
iding  friends  who  see  things  pretty  much  as  I  do. 
This  chance  to  choose,  as  I  have  intimated,  is  not  without 
price.  It  costs  in  money  and  noise  and  dirt.  But  even  so, 
the  train  crosses  Harlem  River  and  I  look  out  at  the  dingy 
»ts,  see  the  smoke  lying  over  the  city,  and  hear  the  obstrep- 
ous  racket  of  trucks  and  tugboats,  I  lean  back  in  the  seat 
ith  a  sigh  of  contentment:  once  more,  the  simple  life  of 
ew  York. 


Joodness  knows,  seven  children  were  work  enough.  Then  came  little 
tanislaw — and  now  lie's  teething. 

If  any  housekeeper  ever  was  in  need  of  extra  help,  it's  Mrs.  Polski. 
Vnd  that's  the  very  thing  Fels-Naptha  will  give  her— extra  help  for 
11  her  washing  and  cleaning. 

The  reason  is  this:— Fels-Naptha  isn't  "just  soap".  It's  unusually 
^ood  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha.  Working  together,  these  two 
safe,  busy  cleaners  loosen  dirt  without  hard  rubbing.  They  work 
juickly,  thoroughly — even  in  cool  water.  And  thanks  to  this  extra 
nelp,  Mrs.  Polski  will  find  it  easier  to  get  more  cleaning  done. 

It  may  not  mean  much  to  Mrs.  Polski,  but,  for  your  further  in- 
formation, Fels-Naptha  is  most  gentle  to  the  hands.  There's  bland, 
soothing  glycerine  in  every  golden  bar. 

Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-Naptha, 
i  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE     GOLDEN     BAR    WITH     THE    CLEAN     NAPTHA     ODOR 


"MODERN  HONE  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers—- 
already in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


BOOKPLATES: 


$1§ 


00 


With  your  own  name,  or  any  other,  beautifully  printed  on  a 
genuine  "Guzzardi"  EX-LIBRIS.  Only  $1.00  per  100  packed  in 
a  neat  gift  box.  Ideal  for  personal  use  and  Xmas  gifts.  A 
variety  of  designs  including  one  for  children.  Write  immediately 
for  free  samples  to  Department  242. 


Gilbert  Import  Co. 


174  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


The  magazine  which  records  progress  toward  world  community  and  a 
humanized  civilization.  Sample  copy,  free.  Important  reprints:  Reading 
List  of  Current  Books  on  Internationalism,  5c;  Building  Up  the 
International  Mind,  by  H.  A.  Overstreet,  5c;  Education  for  Human 
Brotherhood,  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  5c.  Free  booklet  on  request. 
WORLD  UNITY,  4  E»t  12th  Street,  New  York  City. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  article!,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RMIAKCB 
BUIEAU.  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

The   Survey — Twice   a    Month — $5.00  ^"cra'phic) 
Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 

Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112   East    19th    St.,    New   York 

Name Address 2-1-32 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Aid  to  Intelligent  Buying 


CONSUMERS'     RESEARCH,     INC. — 

340  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City.  Stuart 
Chase,  Pres.;  F.  J.  Schlink,  Tech.  Director. 
Organized  on  a  non-commercial  basis  to  pro- 
vide unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
goods  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer  In- 
dividual subscriptions  at  $2  a  year  include 
the  Handbook  of  Buying  and  periodic  bulle- 
tins. Ten  copies  of  each  sent  to  Welfare 
Agencies  at  special  rate  of  $5.  Circular  on 
request. 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 25  West43rd 

Street,  New  York.  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Assistant  Director. 
Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Child  Welfare 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 
ERATION,   INC. 425    Fourth    Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleemosynary  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mac- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executives. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE^— Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION   OF   COMMUNITY 
CHESTS     AND     COUNCILS  — 

1815    Graybar    Building, 

43rd    Street    and    Lexington    Avenue, 

New    York    City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration ;  to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN    CHILD    HEALTH    ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OR  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  INC. —  Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Austin  A.  Hayden, 
M.D.,  Chicago;  Executive  Director,  Orson 
N.  Kelly;  Associate  Director,  Betty  C. 
Wright,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
KENT  AL  HYGIENE,  INC. — Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vance in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice  L.    Edwards,   executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions on  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE 

BLIND,    INC. 125      East     46th      Street, 

New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — C.  M.  Bookman,  president, 
Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION—  703  Standard  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105    E.    22d    St.,   New    York.  1 

Composed  of  24  national  women's  home  mis-  j 
sion  boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  ' 
Represents  Protestant  chtirch  women  in  such  1 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote  j 
interdenominationally. 

President.  Mrs.  Orrin  R.  Judd 
Indian  Work,  Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director 
Migrant  Work.  Edith  E.  Lowry,   Secretary 
Adela   J.   Ballard,   Western   Supervisor 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;! 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary;  I 
Miss  Emma  Hirth.  associate  secretary;  60B I 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Thisl 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries! 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work! 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  in  the  United  I 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student,! 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger  I 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at  I 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the| 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 
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Industrial   Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—  Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIA- 
TION  315   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT   VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,   INC. 

— Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  National  office,  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York  City.  District  office  (for  social 
work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


INGOTS  AND  DOLES 
(Continued  from  page  458) 


from  a  church  guild.  Mother  and  a  new  baby  at  the  Braddock 
General  Hospital.  Father  getting  a  loan — and  a  welcome  one 
-from  the  company. 

Who  said  "the  dole"?   The  thing  is  "doles." 

But  suppose!  Suppose  that  a  money  alternative  for  all  of 
these  doles  were  paid  in  a  lump  sum  once  a  month  by  a  col- 
laboration of  industry  and  of  government  to  each  unemployed 
or  partially  employed  man!  And  suppose  that  this  money  alter- 
native were  equal  to  the  charitarian  "minimum"  of  "relief"! 
And  suppose  that  everybody  then  said  to  the  man:  "Now  you 
and  your  family  will  spend  your  own  money  and  purchase  your 
own  subsistence!  No  more  packages  of  groceries!  No  more 
delivered  rations!  No  more  slating  of  steel  works  superintend- 
ents by  eminent  and  learned  visiting  nurses  for  not  putting 
vitamins  in  your  diet!" 

Ah!  ^Can't  you  hear  the  chant  of  patterned  patter?  How 
the  man's  manhood  would  be  undermined!  Think  of  him  buy- 
ing his^own  "relief"  out  of  his  own  unemployment  stipend!  He 
couldn't  stand  it.  He's  an  American.  He's  accustomed  to  the 
American  way.  He'd  go  to  pieces.  He'd  never  work  again. 

Just  what  they  used  to  say  about  the  consequences,  for  Amer- 
icans, of  industrial-accident  stipends!  Now  they  don't  say  it 
any  more.  Now  we  have  industrial  accident  stipends,  and  they 
have  stopped  saying  it.  Nothing  revises  expectation  except 
experiment. 

I  talked  with  Superintendent  Hartsuff  of  the  Edgar  Thom- 
son works  about  accidents.  I  felt  very  admiring  of  him  and 
very  sorry  for  him. 

Why  should  a  manly  maker  of  steel  be  expected  also  to  be 
a  domestic  examiner  of  people's  homes  and  of  their  pantry 
shelves  and  of  their  unemployment  hunger  needs?  And  how 
could  Mr.  Hartsuff  ever  effectively  convey  to  the  Corporation's 
Finance  Committee  in  New  York  the  stories  of  individual 
families  and  of  individual  needs  of  dried  beans  or  fresh 
tomatoes? 

I  wondered  if  the  Finance  Committee  would  not  ultimately 
like  it  better  and  if  Mr.  Hartsuff  would  not  ultimately  like  it 
better  if  the  Corporation  would  pay  cash  to  the  unemployed, 
just  as  it  pays  cash  to  the  disabled  and  just  as  it  pays  cash 
to  the  superannuated,  and  just  as  it  pays  cash  (fat  years  and 
lean  years)  to  the  stockholders  and  to  the  bondholders — and 
then  let  Mr.  Hartsuff  just  make  steel. 

He  glowingly  showed  me  the  Edgar  Thomson  accident  rec- 
ords. Some  of  them  displayed  the  counts  of  "lost-time"  cases. 
In  the  seven  years  from  1914  to  1920  the  average  annual  num- 
ber of  "lost-time"  cases  was  578.  In  the  subsequent  ten  years 
from  1921  to  1930  the  average  annual  number  of  "lost-time" 
cases  was  52.  In  1930  it  was  38. 

No  wonder  the  Corporation  was  proud!  No  wonder  Mr. 
'Hartsuff  was  proud!  It  takes  a  good  man  to  achieve  such  a 
Jsresult — a  good  man  inspired  both  by  his  own  goodness  -and  by 
j'the  new  cash  costs  of  accidents. 

I  was  wondering  what  might  be  achieved  by  a  good  man  and 
'by  new  cash  costs  of  unemployment  when  Mr.  Hartsuff  pointed, 
.rather  shyly,  to  a  big  pile  of  sheet  bars.  They  were  strips  of 


steel,  flat,  thinnish,  long,  thousands  of  them,  heaped. 

"There  will  be  twenty  thousand  tons  of  them,"  said  Mr. 
Hartsuff. 

"Whose  order?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"No  order,"  said  Mr.  Hartsuff.  "Christmas.  A  little 
work,  a  little  pay,  for  Christmas." 

Well,  I  don't  mind  being  sentimental.  Twenty  thousand 
tons  of  sheet  bars,  with  no  buyer  in  sight,  and  just  for  Christ- 
mas, was  a  nice  thought. 

Then  I  had  a  more  rationalistic  thought.  Could  there  be 
piles  of  sheet  bars,  piles  of  ingots,  all  ready  for  the  next  pros- 
perity period?  Could  there  be  not  merely  "relief"  groceries 
or  "relief"  wages  but  "relief"  production?  Could  there  be 
some,  any,  continuity  of  production  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
discontinuity  of  demand? 

I  thought:    "I  must  try  to  find  out." 
(Next  article:  Ingots  and  Jobs,  in  Survey  Graphic  for  March.) 
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of  the  State  of  New  York  against  Francis  Crowley  took  only 
five  days  and  on  May  29  a  carefully  chosen  jury  found  him 
guilty.  On  June  I  he  was  sentenced  to  be  executed.  An  ap- 
peal was  taken  but  denied  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  No- 
vember 17.  A  second  appeal,  one  for  clemency,  to  Governor 
Roosevelt  was  pending  when  this  issue  went  to  press.  The 
strong  probability  is  that  ihe  will  have  been  electrocuted  by  the 
time  this  article  is  read. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  had  vindicated  their 
law  and  given  evidence  of  their  power  and  authority. 

The  case  of  Francis  Crowley  against  the  People  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

Let  me  recapitulate.  An  unwanted  infant,  born  out  of  wed- 
lock, placed  on  a  baby  farm,  transferred  to  an  orphan  asylum 
and  then  back  to  this  foster  home,  unable  to  benefit  by  common- 
school  education,  playing  truant  repeatedly,  transferred  to  a 
special  school,  breaking  windows,  arriving  at  the  Juvenile 
Court,  discovered  to  be  a  border-line  defective  incapable  of 
much  reading  or  writing,  placed  on  probation — left  school  at 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Awakening  to  girls,  he  stole  autos  for 
their  pleasure  and  was  four  times  arrested  for  it  but  released ; 
served  one  term  in  1929  and  in  1930  was  placed  on  probation. 
Caught  up  in  a  shooting  and  fearing  the  police,  he  bought  two 
each  of  several  kinds  of  weapons  and  began  a  career  of  adven- 
ture and  crime,  ending  with  stick-ups,  shooting  a  detective, 
killing  a  policeman. 

He  was  born  out  of  law  and  he  died  an  outlaw.  He  re- 
sisted and  rejected  authority;  throughout  his  life  he  was  against 
society.  But  was  society  working  in  his  interests?  Let  us  see. 

He  was  sane,  but  was  society? 

He  was  mentally  deficient,  but  was  society  less  so? 

He  was  delinquent,  but  was  not  society  delinquent? 

He  was  criminal,  but  are  the  People  of  the  State  of  New 
York  free  from  guilt  and  participation? 

Law  has  triumphed,  but  has  justice? 

Was  society's  attitude  responsible   (Continued  on  page  511) 
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Continued  from  page  509)      for  this  child's  lack  of  a  home 
s   an   infant?     Was   the  pressure   against  the   child  born  out 
f  wedlock   responsible   for   his   lack  of   a   mother's  care    and 
>rotection?    Would  perhaps  a  broader  spirit  towards  irregular 
larriages  have  provided  him  some  benefit  of  paternal  guidance? 
He  had  a  home,  to  be  sure,  with  kindness  and  religious  edu- 
ation.    But  it  is  apparent  that  within  that  home  elements  were 
/orking  against  him  in  pattern  and  performance,  as  noted  in 
be  shooting  affair  of  his  foster  brother  and  the  police. 
Society  is  responsible  for  the  continued  existence  of  orphan 
sylums,  and  this  boy  in  his  early  years  was  exposed   to   the 
;strictive  influences  of  two  institutions  in  which  he  manifested 
schievousness  and  a  rebellious  spirit.     In  this  early  formative 
iod,   to  what   extent   was   society   responsible    for   reactions 
ainst  persons  and  events  that  tended  to  limit  the  growth  of 
personality  in  terms  of  his  limited  intelligence?     To  what 
;ent  did  this  early  experience  lead   to  anti-social   attitudes? 
by  should  not  society  have  known  his  mental  state  shortly 
er  he  entered  school?    Why  should  it  have  taken  eight  years 
d  an  experience  in  a  Juvenile  Court  to  ascertain  that  he  was 
ellectually  sub-standard?     Is  not  the  inability  to  learn  to 
id  and  write  significant?    What  responsibility  had  the  school 
attempting   to  convert  this  boy,   naturally  left-handed,   to 
it-handedness  ?     How  far  did  the  school,  an  institution  of 
aety,  fail  in  its  work  in   solving  the   problems  of  truancy? 
hy  was  he  not  sent  to  a  truant  school  or  place  for  temporary 
orm  other  than  his  short  stay  at  St.  Michael's?  What  effort 
I  the   school   make   to  bring   about  an   adaptation   in   school 
e?     What  explanation   is   there   for   placing  this   subnormal 
r  with  special  deficiencies  in  reading  and  writing  in  a  print- 
class?     What  consistent  effort  for  character-training  and 
rsonalty-development  is  noted  during  his  school  career?  His 
ucation  for  character,  citizenship,  vocational  development  and 
momic  security  does  no  credit  to  the   State   of  New  York. 

.ND  next  in  the  Juvenile  Court.  He  has  been  a  truant;  he 
^  has  broken  school  windows;  he  has  opposed  authority;  he 
found  to  have  an  I.  Q.  of  seventy-six,  a  mental  age  of  ten 
d  eight-twelfths  years;  he  is  placed  upon  probation  and  noth- 
is  done  when  that  probation  is  violated.  He  escapes  the 
tentially  reconstructive  influences  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
)w  much  might  have  been  gained  through  a  Berkshire  In- 
strial  Home,  a  Children's  Village  or  some  similar  organiza- 
n  which  gives  intelligent  consideration  to  juvenile  problems? 
•  nirther,  this  boy  of  seventeen  goes  to  Philadelphia  and  pur- 
iises  unlawful  weapons.  How  far  has  society  safeguarded 


the  sale  of  weapons  designed  to  be  turned  against  itself?  How 
far  is  society  responsible  for  letting  it  be  possible  for  this  sub- 
normal youth  to  purchase,  transport  across  the  borders  of 
three  states,  carry  and  use  the  means  for  holding  up  stores 
and  shooting  policemen?  Is  not  the  state  responsible  for  his 
actual  possession  of  the  weapon  with  which  he  killed  an  officer 
of  the  law?  Is  it  not  time  for  society  to  devise  some  intelligent 
regulation  of  weapons  of  an  anti-social  nature? 

Then  he  is  arrested  for  stealing,  and  special  pleading  secures 
his  release.  He  is  arrested  again,  found  guilty  and  once  more 
released  because  of  the  pleadings  of  a  priest.  Arrested  a  third 
time,  he  serves  a  short  sentence.  Arrested  a  fourth  time,  he  is 
placed  on  probation,  which  he  violates.  Yet  his  record  in 
school,  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  as  to  his  previous  arrests 
was  available;  still  he  is  permitted  to  go  on  his  irresponsible 
way.  Was  society  not  responsible  here? 

Following  this  came  more  active  participation  in  crimes  as 
a  hold-up  man  and  a  suspected  gangster,  ending  in  the  wounding 
of  one  man  and  the  killing  of  another.  Up  to  the  moment  of 
the  siege  by  the  police  he  had  outwitted  all  the  constructive 
forces  of  society. 

Francis  Crowley  had  potentials  that  were  not  essentially 
anti-social.  He  exhibited  a  certain  degree  of  gratitude  to  his 
foster  mother  and  paid  board  to  her  regularly  when  he  earned 
it;  he  exhibited  tender  feelings  toward  a  sixteen-year-old  girl; 
he  had  worked  at  his  trade  for  almost  three  years  without 
conflict  with  his  union,  his  employer  or  his  fellow-workers. 
For  all  his  limited  mentality  he  was  making  an  economic  and 
social  adjustment  to  his  family,  his  work  and  his  girl  friends. 
In  the  light  of  these  exhibited  possibilities,  I  ask  to  what  ex- 
tent was  society  responsible  for  the  volcanic  development  of 
this  dynamic,  vain,  subnormal  but  nonetheless  mentally  acute 
individual,  who  had  the  capacity  to  use  his  eyes  and  hands  in 
work  better  than  in  reading  and  writing?  It  is  true  he  shot 
and  killed  Patrolman  Hirsch.  But  would  he  have  met  Patrol- 
man Hirsch  and  would  there  have  been  a  shooting  if  society 
had  taken  advantage  of  its  repeated  opportunities  to  protect 
the  boy  and  itself? 

I  charge  that  society  failed  to  make  a  rational  effort  to 
develop  this  one  of  its  wards,  to  build  upon  what  strength 
he  possessed  and  to  cultivate  the  virtues  that  were  latent — 
an  indictment  of  social  inactivity,  indifference  or  ignorance. 

Francis  Crowley  was  born  an  unwanted  child.  His  life 
ended  as  an  unwanted  man.  Can  anyone  bring  an  indictment 
in  the  action  of  Francis  Crowley  vs.  The  People  of  the  State 
of  New  York? 
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ments  had  an  immediate  effect  on  thinking  and  policy  : 
several  ways.  Some  of  them  gave  impetus  to  that  -phase  < 
economic  coordination  which  may  be  called  industrial  plai 
ning.  The  growth  of  mergers  and  industrial  combinations  ma< 
it  necessary  for  these  enterprises  to  think  more  systematical 
ahead  and  to  plan  their  productive  and  distributive  activitie 
Thus,  during  these  years,  there  emerged  a  wider  process  i 
budgeting  in  single  enterprises,  exemplified  in  the  activities  i 
such  concerns  as  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor 
pany,  United  States  Steel,  General  Motors  and  others. 

On  the  other  hand  the  leading  elements  in  industries  lil 
oil,  textiles  and  coal,  which  suffered  from  excess  capacity  ar 
extreme  competition  and  which  were  unable  to  maintain  a  r 
munerative  price  level,  began  to  struggle  with  the  problem  i 
adjusting  productive  capacity  to  market  demand,  originatii 
various  schemes  for  internal  control.  And  the  idea  th 
continued  prosperity  must  be  maintained  on  a  basis  of  ma 
production  and  mass  purchasing  power  stimulated  a  gener 
search  for  methods  of  stabilizing  employment  and  wages  whi< 
would  enable  the  masses  to  earn  an  increasing  share  of  the 
own  output. 

These  impulses  were  already  rising  in  capitalistic  countri 
when  a  new  factor  entered  upon  the  scene  from  Soviet  Russi 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Five- Year  Plan  in  the  fall  of  192 
During  1928-29  came  the  first  intimations  of  interest  in  t 
western  world  in  the  work  and  methods  of  the  Gosplan 
Moscow.    Though  the  practical  possibilities  of  the  Five- Ye 
Plan  remained  to  be  demonstrated,  the  plan  itself  gave  a  n 
focus  to  the  converging  trends  of  thought,  unifying  them  in  t 
idea  of  economic  planning  and  of  special  institutions  for  plannir 

The  industrial  depression  following  the  stock-market  era 
of  November  1929  brought  the  inconsistencies  of  post-W 
development  into  full  view  and  made  the  quest  for  a  meth 
of  balanced  economic  growth  the  main  preoccupation  of  t 
entire  world. 

WE  are  in  the  midst  of  this  situation  today.  The  enthu 
astic  faith  in  unregulated  capitalism  and  laissez-faire 
sharken.  Everywhere  there  is  groping  for  new  economic  ooncer.; 
and  new  economic  methods.  All  the  older  schools  of  «• 
nomics  are  in  a  state  of  disintegration  and  a  general  effort  i 
being  made  to  analyze  anew  the  function  of  economic  gui> 
ance  and  to  build  up  new  concepts  which  may  serve  as  a  ba. 
of  action.  While  no  definite  coordinated  system  of  ideas  li 
been  evolved,  the  general  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  a  new  w 
of  economic  thought  which  emphasizes  two  points:  First,  t! 
possibility  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  process  of  «• 
nomic  change;  second,  the  need  for  consciously  planni 
and  guiding  economic  activities  in  .the  interests  of  the  ent 
community  and  in  the  paths  of  peaceful  and  orderly  progre 
As  this  trend  proceeds  a  synthesis  of  the  various  elemei 
which  have  made  for  planning  is  coming  to  the  fore.  While  ti 
planning  idea  is  getting  its  greatest  impetus  today  from  the  c 
ample  of  Soviet  Russia  where  the  attempt  to  carry  out  i! 
Five-Year  Plan  has  aroused  tremendous  interest  in  its  pr- 
esses and  methods,  it  is  being  more  and  more  related  to  ind  • 
trial  developments  in  all  countries  and  to  its  various  rol 
everywhere.  In  particular  in  the  United  States  planning  I 
seen  to  be  the  logical  culmination  of  the  two  basic  moveme  • 
which  already  before  1914  began  to  cut  the  foundations  frt 
under  laissez-faire,  namely  scientific  management  and  pulJ 
regulation.  The  -former  slowly  evolved  the  techniques  whl, 
may  now  be  utilized  for  the  coordination  of  inter-plant  i\ 
inter-industry  relations.  From  the  latter  comes  the  econoi! 
doctrine  that  industry  is  invested  with  a  public  interest — a  oj 
cept  which  is  so  shaping  our  attitudes  that  we  may  make  pro: 
use  of  these  techniques.  Together  the  two  movements  I 
bridging  the  gap  between  technical  planning  for  single  plaj 
and  industries  to  economic  planning  which  contemplates  S 
coordination  of  all  industrial  and  economic  activities  in  or  | 
to  balance  a  progressively  developing  technology  with  a  pi 
gressively  rising  standard  of  living. 


OV/ANY  3i  bright  child  is 
%/  V  v  unjustly  blamed  for 
dullness  because  he  cannot 
hear  what  his  teacher  says. 
She  may  not  know  that  his 
hearing  is  defective. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  such  children  in 
school  now.  If  their  ears  are 
neglected,  they  will  prob- 
ably  repeat  grades  much 
more  often  than  other 
children. 

Any   school   which  is 

equipped  with  a  phonograph 

audiometer  can  discover  its 

hard  of  hearing  children,  a 

large  proportion  of  whom 

can  be  saved  from  lifelong  deafness  provided 

they  receive  expert  care  and  attention.  • 

Common  colds,  especially  when  involving  the 
nasal  sinuses,  are  a  frequent  cause  of  deafness. 
Noses  should  be  blown  gently,  or  infected 
mucus  may  be  forced  through  the  tubes  into 
the  middle  ear  and  cause  deafness. 

After  an  attack  of  measles,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  meningitis  or  infantile  paralysis,  the 
ears  should  be  examined  to  see  if  any  condition 
which  might  cause  deafness  remains  in  the 
tubes  leading  to  the  ears.  Diseased  tonsils, 
adenoids,  or  running  ears  often  lead  to  deaf' 
ness.  Undernourishment  may  have  a  definite 
relation  to  impairment  of  hearing. 


For  more  than  12  years  a  national  service 
organization  has  been  warning  against  quack 
remedies  and  giving  information  concerning 
hearing  aids,  vocational  and  employment  prob- 
lems, hearing  tests  for  children  and  lip  reading 
instruction. 

It  has  also  assisted  informing  local  leagues  for 
the  deafened  which  have  helped  thousands  to 
readjust  their  lives.  Many  of  these  leagues  have 
auditorium  earphone  sets,  amplified  radios  and 
demonstrations  of  standard  hearing  aids. 

It  is  prepared  to  help  those  who  have  few  social 
contacts  and  who  are  isolated  in  small  villages 
and  remote  places.  If  you  have  any  sort  of  hear- 
ing problem  which  you  long  to  talk  over  with 
some  one  who  will  listen — and  understand — 
write  enclosing  a  self-addressed  envelope  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Organizations  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing,  Inc.,  1537— 35th  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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There  are  millions  of  adults 
in  the  United  States  whose 
ear  troubles  were  neglected 
in  their  childhood,  or  later, 
and  who  are  now  perma- 
nently  deafened.  Their  num- 
ber cannot  be  known  since 
many  of  them  are  so  reticent, 
so  sensitive  about  their 
handicap  that  they  make 
every  effort  to  conceal  it. 

With  increasing  deafness, 
year  after  year,  there  often 
comes  to  the  hard  of  hearing 
a  feeling  that  there  is  a  con- 
stantly growing  barrier— 
an  invisible  wall— between 
themselves  and  their  fellows. 

Deafened  persons  are  often  persuaded  to  buy 
worthless  devices  and  nostrums  which  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  victims  suffer  in  silence. 

However,  there  are  scientifically  constructed 
instruments  which  amplify  sound  and  do  aid 
impaired  hearing.  Ear  specialists  can  advise 
regarding  then. 

But  when  all  scientific  aids  to  hearing  fail,  lip 
reading  offers  a  rescue  to  old  and  young.  It 
should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  education 
of  every  child  whose  hearing  is  impaired. 

Much  of  the  deafness  among  adults,  now  in' 
curable,  could  have  been  prevented  if  the 
cause  .had  been  detected  and  properly  treated 
during  childhood. 
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FREE 

— for  your  library  

The  Complete  SHERLOCK  HOLMES 

in  two  volumes— 1OOO  pages  each— SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN  DOYLE  MEMORIAL  EDITION 


Christopher  Morley 


Dorothy  Canfield 


Henry  Seidel  Canby 
Chairman 

The  Editorial  Board  of  the 
Book-of-the-MoHtb  Club 


•if  you  join  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  now.  It  costs  you  nothing  to 
belong  .  • . 

Am  great  many  people  (we  know)  have  been  inclined  to  join 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  but  have  neglected  to  do  so  largely  through  oversight. 
This  special  offer  is  made,  frankly,  to  overcome  this  procrastination  by  making  it  worth 
while  for  you  not  to  delay  longer.  We  suggest,  simply,  that  you  get  full  information 
now  about  what  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  does  for  you,  and  then  decide  once 
for  all  whether  you  want  to  join.  The  fact  that  close  to  100,000  judicious  readers 
belong  to  the  organization  —  that  they  include  many  of  the  most  prominent  people1 
in  the  country,  iit  every  profession  and  every  walk  of  life — that  the  retail  value  of  the 
free  books  received  by  the  club's  members  (seven-eighths  of  which  represented  book- 
dividends)  reached  the  astonishing  total  during  1931  of  $876,000 — all  these  are  indi- 
cations that  it  is  worth  your  while  at  least  to  get  the  facts  about  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  (if  you  want  to)  join.  Many  people  do 
not  realize,  for  instance,  that  they  may  receive  the  various  advantages  of  being  a 
member,  and  yet  buy  as  few  as  four  books  a  year,  if  they  find  no  more  they  want 
out  of  from  200  to  250  reported  upon  by  the  judges.  Surely,  within  the- next  year, 
the  judges  shown  here  will  recommend  at  least  a  few  new  books  you  will  be  very 
anxious  not  to  miss.  Why  not— by  joining  the  Club  —  make  sure  of  getting  these, 
get  the  many  other  undoubted  conveniences  the  organization  gives  book  -  readers, 
and  also  get  this  two-volume  Conan  Doyle  Memorial  Edition,  free,  for  your  library? 
Send  the  coupon  below  at  once,  and  get  full  details  as  to  how  the  Club  operates. 


IMPORTANT-P/ease  Read 

At  the  moment  of  authorizing  this 
advertisement  (January  llth)  there 
are  a  little  over  1OOO  copies  of  The 
Complete  Sherlock  Holmes  left,  out  of 
a  very  large  original  edition.  These 
are  rapidly  being  taken,  so  that  if 
you  are  at  all  interested,  it  is  advis- 
able to  send  the  coupon  at  once. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States  that  all  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
(four  novels  and  fifty-six  short  sto- 
ries) have  been  printed  in  one  col- 
lection. The  complete  contents  are: 


VOLUME   ONE 

The  Advcmtirei  of  Sherlock  Holme* 
(U  fiwf  tftrfo) 

Mcmoin  of  Sherlock  Holmes 

(it  wharf  jMrwt) 

The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
(JJiAfrti/trifi) 

VOLUME  TWO 

A  Study  in  Scirlec 


((ontplttt  woi'f/) 

Hri  Last  Bow 

The  Cue  Book  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
(12  ikorl  itorieii 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUBf  INC 
386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost,  a  booklet  outlining 
how  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  operates.  This 
request  involves  me  in-  no  obligation  to  subscribe 
to  your  service. 


Name  ... 
Address . 


City. 


_  State. 


Books  shipped  to  Canadian  members  through 
Book-of-tric- Month  Club  (Canada)  Limited 


Settling  Salaries  by  Case  Work 

BENJAMIN  WEST  FRAZIER 

Public  Health  Pays 

JOHN  A.  KINGSBURY 

National  Leadership 

GEORGE  A.  HASTINGS 

"That  Damn  Soup!" 


LINN  A.  TRIPP 


!•  A  Challenge  to  Social  Workers 


PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

HUMS 

K- 
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Said  of  The  Survey 


I  ONLY  wish  this  could  be  ten  or  twenty  times  more.   Best  wishes 
to  you  and  all  Survey  Associates.         JUDGE  FLORENCE  E.  ALLEN 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 

I  so  much  wish  it  might  be  more.  Warmest  greetings  and 
wishes.  DR.  ELIZABETH  F.  BAKER 

Dept.  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Barnard  College 

.  .  .  You  and  the  staff  are  doing  a  fine  job  and  with  this  cheque 
goes  every  good  wish  for  the  New  Year. 
Neta  York  City  DR.  FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  send  my  check  to  you  at  once.   Like  many 
others  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do  without  The  Survey. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  DR.  ELLEN  C.  POTTER 

...  I  believe  that  The  Survey  and  the  Survey  Graphic  have 
aided  me  to  a  philosophy  that  keeps  me  living  and  working. 

FRED  S.  PYFER 
The  B.  B.  Martin  Co.,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

.  .  .  The  Survey  is  a  living  force,  and  it  would  be,  to  my  way 

of  thinking,  a  national  calamity  to  have  its  scope  limited  in   any 

way.  MARGARET  DELANO 
Kennebunkport,  Maine 

Retired  last  year  on  half-salary  because  of  an  injury;  taken  up 
work  again  at  two  thirds  usual  salary;  one  son  not  able  to  return 
to  college  for  lack  of  employment,  daughter,  graduate  of  Barnard 
last  June  and  not  able  to  get  position ;  but  feeling  obligated  to  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Survey  Associates,  I  send  my  mite. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  H.  D.  TRINKAUS 

Every  time  the  familiar  Survey  comes  to  my  desk  I  am  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  the  genius  behind  it  is  carrying  through  the  most 
extraordinary  achievement  in  American  journalism,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  number  so  full  of  things  that  I  had  to  read  as  this 
one!  .  .  .  LYMAN  BRYSON 

Executive  Director,  Calif.  Assn.  for  Adult  Education 

...  I  can  appreciate  the  emergency  of  the  Survey  Associates 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  which  you  have  oeen  doing 
is  one  of  great  importance  and  should  be  supported  by  interested 
parties.  I  am,  therefore,  trying  to  extend  my  limit  a  little  bit  and 
am  sending  you  a  check  for  $10  for  the  year  1932. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  BISHOP  JOHN  N.  MCCORMICK 

.  .  .  We  can  sympathize  with  your  letter   and,  while  we  have 
installed    a    clothes-wringer    in   this    office    and    put   every    penny 
through  it,  we  have  been  able  to  squeeze  out  the  enclosed  check  as 
evidence  of  our  appreciation  of  what  The  Survey  is  doing. 
Executive  Secretary,  Credit  Union  ROY  F.  BERGENCREN 

National  Extension  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 

.  .  .  You  have  made  such  a  sturdy  pull  for  the  shore  in  these 
troublesome  times  and  presented  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view 
and  his  difficulties  so  effectively  that  it  is  awfully  difficult  to  even 
think  of  an  alibi,  so,  as  usual,  we  are  coming  along  with  you  and 
hope  for  the  best  of  luck  until  the  fog  of  doubt  and  fear  and 
depression  has  lifted.  WILLIAM  EDWARDS 

Zelliuood,  Fla. 

...  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  read  an  article  that  broadens  our 
vision.  In  the  present  situation  we  need  breadth  of  vision  and 
intelligent,  courageous  leadership.  I  also  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  October  number,  "A  New  Deal  at  City  Hall."  Louis  Brown- 
low's  article  particularly  appealed  to  me,  perhaps  because  I  agreed 
with  it  so  thoroughly.  LEWIS  MERIAM 

Brookings  Institution 


The  Survey  seems  to  me  more  than  ever  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment on  your  part.  The  latest  number  balances  the  substantial 
and  the  immediate  appeal  wonderfully  well.  It  is  hard  to  keep 
from  making  an  issue  so  valuable  a  permanent  document  that  the 
reader  is  inclined  to  put  it  away  for  future  use  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  more  than  skim  through  the  contents  at  the  present 
time.  .  .  .  PROF.  FRANK  MANNY 

Boston,  Mass. 

I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement  with  "Security  Next,"  which 
is  more  than  I  can  say  about  many  articles  in  my  own  magazine. 
May  I  again  congratulate  you  on  a  first-class  issue — the  frontis- 
piece, Lorwin,  the  Indian  art,  Jones,  Munroe,  Jackh,  Ratcliffe, 
Gavit,  Whipple,  Ernst?  How  do  you  get  them  together?  If  we 
did  all  that,  we  would  have  to  make  out  a  new  budget. 
Editor,  The  Forum  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH 

.  .  .  Then  came  the  November  Graphic  with  its  far  more  than  a 
dollar's  worth  of  clear  and  accurate  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  sound 
judgment  and  vision  in  regard  to  the  whole  troubled  and  suffering 
human  world  and  its  needs!  I  hope  that  nothing  will  ever  stop 
or  weaken  The  Survey  in  its  constructive  and  invaluable  work. 
I  send  my  check  for  $5 — I  wish  I  could  multiply  it  by  ten  or  a 
hundred.  PROF.  W.  G.  BEACH 

Dept.  of  Economics,  Stanford  University,  Cat. 

1  spent  a  delightful  hour  or  two  last  night  reading  many  of  its 
pages.  (Oct.  Survey  Graphic  1931.)  It  is — in  the  language  of 
youth — a  "thrilling"  number,  assembling  so  much  experience  which 
leaves  the  reader  optimistic;  giving  so  much  perspective  for  tasks 
which  necessarily  include  so  much  drudgery;  relating  machinery 
of  government  so  hopefully  to  its  social  purposes.  I  am  eager  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  leaders  of  the  League 
in  many  places.  BELLE  SHERWIN 

President,  National  League  of  If  omen  Voters 

A  pledge  at  this  season  is  a  difficult  matter.  I  am  a  general 
practitioner  of  medicine.  My  work  for  the  year  is  starting  badly. 
My  mail  Contains  pleas  or  excuses  for  delay  in  payment  of  long 
overdue  accounts.  My  overhead  goes  on  merrily,  though  I  am 
paring  expenditures  carefully.  My  office  contains  wholly  destitute 
persons  for  whom  I  sometimes  offer  carfare.  I  am  unwilling  to 
drop  from  the  list  of  your  contributors.  I  am  willing  to  pledge 
for  $10.  DR.  J.  PERRY  SEWARD 

New  York  City 

By  the  way,  the  last  issue  of  the  Survey  Graphic  is  a  corker. 
I  have  been  on  the  verge  of  obeying  that  urge  to  write  you  several 
times  during  the  last  year  about  what  a  fine  piece  of  work  The 
Survey  is  doing  and  how  valuable  both  the  Midmonthly  and  the 
Graphic  are.  I  use  all  the  surplus  copies  of  the  Graphic  which 
we  receive  to  good  purpose  here  in  Columbus.  How  you  generate 
enough  ideas  to  keep  the  magazine  improving  at  such  a  steady  rate 
is  beyond  my  comprehension.  HOWARD  R.  KNIGHT 

Executive  Secretary,  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  Columbus,  Ohio 

This  is  a  time  in  the  United  States  of  America  when  the  most 
vital  need  is  for  just  such  rapid  and  intelligent  interpretation  of 
economic,  social  and  civic  developments  as  The  Survey  can  give, 
if  the  proper  support  for  its  field  reporting  is  forthcoming.  I  wish 
that  I  could  do  more  than  double  my  payment  of  this  year,  and  I 
wish  that  the  unit  were  larger  to  begin  with.  But  I  can  only 
magnify  the  size  of  the  contribution  by  adding  to  it  my  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  the  characteristic  work  of  The  Survey  during 
this  period.  It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  we  have  a  journal  with  a 
staff  whose  long  experience  gives  it  perspective  and  with  an  editor 
whose  imagination  can  see  in  current  trends  the  potentialities  for 
social  inventiveness.  MARY  VAN  KLEECK 

Director,  Dept.  of  Industrial  Studies,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
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So  They  Say 

THERE  never  yet  has  been  a  genuine  civilization. — Felix 
Adler,  New  York. 

The  world  is  getting  more  intelligent. — Dr.  C.  Ward 
Grampian,  New  York. 

Our  cities  today  are  quite  unrelated  to  life. — Clarence 
Stein,  architect,  Ne<w  York. 

There  is  too  much  profit  in  war  and  in  the  preparations 
for  war. — Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 

A  man's  community  extends  just  as  far  as  he  is  talked 
about. — Quoted  by  Albert  Edward  Wiggam. 

Every  city  budget  has  been  wrecked  in  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  present  emergency. — C.  A.  Dykstra,  city  manager,  Cincin- 
nati. 

I  knew  when  I  bought  that  gun  that  it  would  send  me 
to  the  electric  chair. — Prisoner  in  death-house,  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  New  York. 

Bolshevism,  like  Boston,  is  primarily  not  so  much  a  place 
as  it  is  a  certain  inveterate  state  of  mind. — Brent  Dow 
Allinson,  Cleveland. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  much  is  said  in  the  world  that  is 
true. — President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

If  Americans  are  to  be  free  they  must  also  be  secure. 
Freedom  and  security  go  hand  in  hand. — Governor  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  a  breadline  of  the  human  spirit  fed  by  the  public 
library  and  the  art  museum. — Marion  Rous,  Greenwich 
House,  New  Yark. 

Remember  that  if  the  sore  spots  of  the  city  grow  with  it 
then  the  greater  the  size  the  greater  the  menace.  Congestion 
is  a  disease. — Thomas  Adams,  New  Yark. 

The  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  barbarian  is  the  need 
of  being  constantly  amused  from  the  outside. — Dr.  Foster 
Kennedy,  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  as  civilized  men  and  women 
to  abandon  the  breadline  and  to  reject  the  handout  as  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed. — Senator  Robert 
F.  Wagner,  New  York. 

When  this  country  gets  to  the  place  where  there  are  too 
many  pot-bellies  and  fat-heads  in  the  high  places  and  too 
many  sunken  stomachs  and  hollow  cheeks  in  the  low  places, 
then  watch  out! — Governor  Alfalfa  Bill  Murray,  Oklahoma. 

Before  I  marry  a  couple  I  give  them  advice  on  birth- 
control,  compatibility  in  the  sexual  relationship  and  the 
family  budget.  Then  I  talk  to  them  about  religion.  Then 
I  marry  them. — The  Rev.  Loren  Bradford  Young,  Brooklyn. 

Social  workers  when  they  go  to  church  had  better  sit 
farther  forward  and  should  make  it  a  point  to  shake  hands 
with  the  minister  and  tell  the  choir  how  well  it  sang. — The 
Rev.  Robert  L.  Duckworth,  St.  Louis. 

We  starve  because  there's  too  much  wheat.  We're  broke 
because  there's  too  much  money.  We  sleep  in  the  park 
because  there  are  too  many  houses.  We're  just  perverse, 
that's  all.  On  Boston  Common  the  pigeons  are  feeding  the 
people. — Eddie  Cantor. 

What  is  the  point  in  saying  again  and  again  in  the  high 
places  that  there  should  never  be  a  dole  in  America  when 
millions  are  living  on  that  and  nothing  more.  And  this  is 
a  dole  without  dignity  and  without  sustaining  plan.  Per- 
sonal generosity  can  never  be  anything  more  than  a  sub- 
stitute for  organized  governmental  planning. — Heywood 
Broun,  New  York. 
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On,  Wisconsin ! 

FIRST  of  the  forty-eight  states  to  turn  its  back  on  the 
soup  kitchen  and  front  toward  a  more  modern  and  self- 
respecting  way  of  tiding  the  wage-earner  and  his  family  over 
jobless  periods,  Wisconsin  has  launched  its  experiment  with 
unemployment  insurance.     The  Groves  bill  was  signed  by 
Governor  LaFollette  the  last  week  in  January,  modified  but 
not  materially  weakened  by  amendments  added  in  its  passage 
through  the  legislature  (see  The  Survey,  December  15,  page 
295).      Employment   by   a    railroad   engaged    in    interstate 
transportation  and  employment  in  logging  operations  were 
added  to  the  occupations  excluded  from  the  act.    The  payroll 
base  on  which  the  2  per  cent  contribution  by  employers  is 
to  be  calculated  was  somewhat  reduced  by  leaving  out  the 
wages  or  salaries  of  those  whose  contracts  guarantee  them 
$1500  or  more  a  year  and  those  paid  $300  or  more  a  month. 
The  number  of  employes  who  must  be  covered  by  approved 
voluntary  plans  before  June  i,  1933,  to  keep  the  compulsory 
features  of  the  act  from  going  into  effect  was  reduced  from 
200,000  to  175,000.    The  standards  for  granting  exemption 
:  were  made  somewhat  more  flexible,  to  give  employers  greater 
;  freedom  in  setting  up  their  own  plans,  but  all  such  plans 
1  must  be  approved  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  under  a 
j  rinding  that  they  give  employes  at  least  as  much  protection 
as  they  would  enjoy  under  the  definite  standards  in  the  act. 
The  State  Manufacturers'  Association  more  or  less  with- 
Irew  its  opposition  to  the  bill  as  thus  amended,  and  it  went 
hrough  the  Senate  by  a  2O-to-iO  vote  when  it  came  up  for 
inal  passage.     It  is  believed  that  this  changed  front  on  the 
part  of  the  Association  will  lighten  the  task  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  in  administering  the  law. 

One  group  of  manufacturers  has  indicated  that  they  will 
at  once  launch  an  effort  to  get  the  required  175,000  employes 
under  voluntary  insurance  plans  before  June  of  next  year. 
The  lawyers  for  the  Association  have  announced  that  they 
will  fight  the  act  in  the  courts  in  any  case. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  first  American  unemploy- 
ment insurance  law  stands  on  the  statute  books.  It  is  well 
that  it  is  a  modest  and  experimental  beginning.  A  Wis- 
:onsin  economist  wise  in  the  ways  of  practical  politics  and 
who  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  for  the  measure 
writes  us,  "We  believe  that  its  basic  provisions  are  sound, 
and  look  forward  to  seeing  it  strengthened  by  the  raising  of 
the  contribution  rate,  the  paying  of  more  extended  benefits 


and  so  on  in  the  coming  years — as  soon  as  other  states  have 
taken  similar  action." 

The  "public  policy  declaration"  of  the  Groves  bill  puts 
forward  simply  and  eloquently  the  basis  for  such  action.  It 
reads,  in  part: 

The  burden  of  irregular  employment  now  falls  directly  and 
with  crushing  force  on  the  unemployed  worker  and  his  family, 
and  results  also  in  an  excessive  drain  on  agencies  for  private 
charity  and  for  public  relief.  The  decreased  and  irregular  pur- 
chasing power  of  wage-earners  in  turn  vitally  affects  the  liveli- 
hood of  farmers,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  results  in  a 
decreased  demand  for  their  products,  and  thus  tends  partially 
to  paralyze  the  economic  life  of  the  entire  state.  In  good  times 
and  in  bad  times  unemployment  is  a  heavy  social  cost,  now  paid 
mainly  by  wage-earners.  Industrial  and  business  units  in  Wis- 
consin should  pay  at  least  a  part  of  this  social  cost,  caused  by 
their  own  irregular  operations. 


The  Federal  Relief  Bill 

WHETHER  or  not  federal  action  for  unemployment 
distress  becomes  a  factor  in  this  winter's  relief  situa- 
tion the  manner  in  which  the  issue  has  been  raised  and  the 
discussion  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  have  been  useful 
and  clarifying  for  social  workers  no  less  than  for  the  public. 
In  the  public  hearings  on  the  LaFollette  and  Costigan  bills 
(see  The  Survey,  January  15,  page  425)  held  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures,  social 
workers  made  an  orderly  and  reasoned  presentation  of  this 
winter's  needs  and  resources  which  for  factual  bases  and 
first-hand  observations  was  unmatched  by  any  other  testi- 
mony adduced  by  the  committee.  Following  the  hearings 
Senators  LaFollette  and  Costigan  combined  their  two  bills 
into  a  single  measure  introduced  on  January  15  as  Senate 
Bill  No.  3045.  This  will  probably  have  reached  the  stage 
of  debate  if  not  of  vote  in  the  Senate  by  the  time  these 
words  are  read.  On  January  20  Representative  David  Lewis 
of  Maryland  introduced  a  companion  bill  (H.  R.  No.  8088) 
into  the  House.  This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  chairman,  William  P.  Connery,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  bills  as  drawn  set  up  a  method  of  procedure  in  the 
administration  of  a  fund  of  $375,000,000  over  a  period 
of  two  years  which  seems  to  meet  the  minds  of  social  work- 
ers. It  draws  on  the  experience  of  social  work,  public  and 
private,  safeguards  standards  where  they  are  high  and  stimu- 
lates them  where  they  are  low.  While  extending  wide 
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authority  for  distribution  to  the  participating  states  the  bills 
clearly  stipulate  that  the  price  of  that  participation  must  be 
a  full  use  of  state,  county  and  city  resources.  The  federal 
fund,  should  these  bills  become  operative,  would  not  be  a 
handout  by  Uncle  Sam  but  a  national  lever  for  prying 
loose  state  and  community  resources. 

As  an  aid  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  federal  relief  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Social 
Workers'  Conference  on  Federal  Action  (see  The  Survey, 
January  15,  page  425)  has  published  a  report  of  its  activities 
and  conclusions.  The  report  includes: 

The  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Allocation  and 
Administration  of  Federal  Aid  for  Unemployment  Relief. 

The  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Federal  Aid  for  Public 
Works. 

An  interpretation  of  data  in  regard  to  state  and  local  needs 
and  resources. 

A  summary  of  the  LaFollette-Costigan  bill,  S.  No.  3045. 

A  list  of  organizations  working  on  federal  unemployment 
relief. 

A  statement  opposing  federal  relief  by  Walter  S.  Gifford, 
director  of  the  President's  Organization  for  Unemployment 
Relief. 

Copies  of  this  report  ((15  cents)  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Steering  Committee,  Benson  Y.  Landis, 
105  East  22  Street,  New  York. 

Pending  Utopia 

T3  ECAUSE  social  work  is  concerned  with  preserving  and 
•*-*  promoting  normal  family  life,  Douglas  Falconer  told 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Birth  Control  League, 
the  contraceptive  clinic  has  a  place,  necessarily  limited  to- 
day, in  constructive  social  work.  When  the  mother's  health 
is  endangered;  when  family  ties  are  weak  or  morale  other- 
wise at  a  low  ebb ;  when — as  at  the  present  time — the  man 
returns  night  after  night  with  no  job  and  no  money  .  .  . 
"there  is  no  need  to  expand  the  situation — should  such 
families  have  to  choose  between  celibacy  and  unwanted 
babies?"  Mr.  Falconer,  who  is  acting  at  present  as  associate 
director  of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion of  New  York  State,  made  it  clear  that  he  was  speaking 
as  an  individual  only.  "The  control  of  conception  is  no 
solution  of  the  economic  difficulties  of  today,"  he  concluded. 
"There  are  more  fundamental  issues  involved.  But  pending 
the  coming  of  Utopia  we  need  birth  control.  It  is  not 
dangerous,  but  safe.  Voluntary  parenthood  is  not  race  suicide 
but  a  means  of  attaining  better,  stronger  family  life." 

Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Babes 

OUT  of  the  two-day  "Parley  on  Liquor"  recently  held 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  comes  a  suggestion  which 
may  produce  what  the  Wickersham  report  failed  to  supply : 
definite  information  as  to  just  where  we  as  a  nation  stand 
today  in  regard  to  liquor  consumption  and  prohibition  en- 
forcement. The  conference  was  organized  to  discuss  "the 
true  facts  about  liquor  consumption  and  the  economic,  social 
and  political  effects  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment."  The 
participants  report,  however,  that  they  were  confused  rather 
than  enlightened  by  the  presentation  of  conflicting  data 
which  further  failed  to  agree  with  published  material  in 
newspapers,  periodicals,  pamphlets  and  so  on.  The  parley 
therefore  held  out  one  hand  for  guidance  to  the  dry  organi- 
zations— the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the  W.C.T.U.,  the  Chris- 


tian Temperance  Union,  the  Boards  of  Temperance  of  the 
various  church  groups,  the  Citizens  Committee  of  One 
Thousand  for  Law  Enforcement,  the  American  Business 
Men's  Prohibition  Foundation — and  the  other  to  the  wets, 
including  the  Association  Against  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment, the  Crusaders,  the  Moderation  League,  the  National 
Women's  League  for  Prohibition  Reform.  These  organi- 
zations are  memorialized  by  the  student  group  to  request  the 
American  Statistical  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  "to 
investigate  these  conflicting  statistics,  especially  those  bear- 
ing on  the  amount  of  alcoholic  liquor  consumed  annually 
since  1919  and  the  cost  of  law  enforcement,  and  to  make 
their  findings  public."  The  parley  presumes  that  the  cost 
of  such  an  investigation  would  be  shared  equally  by  the  wet 
and  dry  organizations. 
Well,  why  not? 

Crossroads 

AN  initial  difficulty  in  a  study  as  deep  and  wide  as  that 
undertaken  by  the  Commission  on  Unemployment  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers  is  to  find  a 
common  denominator  for  the  varied  kinds  of  experience  and 
observation  which  social  workers  can  contribute.  Weighing 
all  the  factors  involved  the  Commission  has  arrived,  wisely 
it  seems,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  point  at  which  the  inter- 
ests of  all  kinds  of  social  work  meet  is  standards  of  living, 
standards  not  only  of  subsistence  but  of  health,  recreation, 
education — all  the  forces  by  which  an  individual  lives  and 
grows.  All  social  work  aims  at  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  benefits  of  social  life,  but  progress  toward  those 
aims  is  now  blocked  by  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  wide- 
spread destitution.  What  this  blocking  is  doing  to  stand- 
ards of  living  and  what  measures  may  be  taken  to  maintain 
them  is  the  point  on  which  the  light  of  all  social-work  ex- 
perience is  being  sought  to  the  end  that  social  work  may 
become  more  effectively  articulate  in  a  field  in  which  its 
voice  should  have  force  and  authority. 

Suffering  It  Out 

"T  JUST  suffered  it  out,"  said  the  wife  of  a  miner,  too 
A  proud  to  call  the  doctor  she  could  not  pay  when  sick- 
ness came.  She  is  one  of  hundreds  of  people  from  the  coal 
fields,  men  and  women  and  children,  "bosses,"  police,  com- 
pany storekeepers  who  throng  the  paragraphs  of  a  report 
recently  published  in  the  monthly  bulletin  of  Pennsylvania's 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Seldom  indeed  has  so 
much  human  courage  and  suffering,  so  bitter  an  indictment 
of  our  industrial  blundering  been  packed  into  twenty-seven 
small  pages  as  are  contained  in  this  quiet,  carefully  docu- 
mented review  of  what  a  trained  investigator  found  in  the 
strike  area  of  Washington  County  last  fall.  The  report, 
by  Elizabeth  S.  Johnson,  supervisor  of  research  of  the  Bureau 
of  Women  and  Children,  summarizes  a  study  of  "standards 
of  living  and  social  attitude  produced  by  the  economic  status 
of  the  miners,"  made  at  the  direction  of  Governor  Pinchot. 
It  covers  a  company  town  in  which  the  men  were  at  work 
during  the  strike,  and  a  community  not  owned  by  the  coal 
company. 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  about  "the  tragedy  of  coal" 
seems  to  The  Survey  more  important  than  the  core  of  this 
report — the  fact  that  the  miner  who  happens  to  have  a  job 
is  as  insecure  and  as  far  below  the  "American  standard  of 
living"  as  the  unemployed  miner  or  the  miner  on  strike. 
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Thus  there  were  no  savings  in  these  coal  families,  and  none 
had  insurance  save  in  some  instances  a  meager  "burial  fund." 
Nine  tenths  of  the  families  who  were  unemployed  were  in 
debt,  while  two  thirds  to  three  fourths  of  the  working 
families  had  debts  for  current  expenses,  for  taxes  and  sick- 
ness. "A  great  majority  of  the  families  were  suffering  from 
the  lack  of  proper  food,  regardless  of  whether  the  men  were 
working  or  not  and  of  whether  the  families  were  large  or 
small."  Among  all  the  families  visited,  the  investigators 
found  "the  chief  health  problem  low  vitality  from  under- 
nourishment." And  a  description  of  flimsy,  leaky,  crowded 
houses  concludes  with  the  matter-of-fact  statement,  "The 
miners  are,  however,  accustomed  to  overcrowded  and  un- 
attractive houses,  poor  water  supply  and  poor  sanitation." 
Here  is  an  unforgettable  picture  of  people  whose  lives 
we  have  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  chaotic  industry,  where  low 
wages  and  underemployment  are  the  rule,  where  "a  spell 
of  work"  means  only  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  the  more 
pressing  debts. 

General  Order  182 

A  LAST-MINUTE  partial  rescue  was  effected  when 
just  before  the  New  Year  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
modified  General  Order  Number  182  which  was  to  have  gone 
into  effect  on  that  day.  According  to  the  original  order,  appli- 
cation for  re-entry  permits  by  resident  aliens  who  wished  to 
go  abroad  for  a  visit  after  January  i,  must  be  made  in  per- 
son at  the  immigration  office  most  conveniently  located,  at 
least  thirty  days  before  departure,  and  not  as  heretofore  by 
mail  to  the  Bureau  in  Washington.  That  meant  that  an 
alien  might  have  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  for  his  re-entry 
permit  for,  although  there  are  181  immigration  stations  in 
continental  United  States,  they  are  chiefly  located  on  the 
land  borders  and  sea  coasts — scarcely  "convenient"  for  the 
,mass  of  the  population. 

The  modification  provides  that  aliens  who  were  per- 
nanently  admitted  on  or  after  July  I,  1924  with  consular 
risas,  and  persons  registered  under  the  Act  of  March  2, 
929  may,  as  formerly,  still  apply  by  mail.  Further,  the 
lead  of  a  family  may  apply  for  his  wife  and  minor  children, 
ind  an  alien  who  has  applied  in  person  and  received  a  re- 
ntry  permit  after  January  I,  1932  may  subsequently  apply 
>y  mail.  But  there  is  no  relief  for  aliens  who  came  to  this 
:ountry  prior  to  July  I,  1924 — the  vast  majority,  and  the 
mes,  moreover,  who  have  been  here  longest  and  are  there- 
ore  most  eager  for  a  visit  to  the  homeland  and  most  likely 
o  have  accumulated  sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose,  but  not 
:nough  for  this  added  journey  to  the  immigration  station. 
iVhether  the  partial  modification  was  made  directly  as  a 
result  of  protests  from  many  impartial  sources  and  from 
iteamship  lines  does  not  appear. 

Frozen  Funds 

'T  TNEMPLOYMENT  such  as  we  are  going  through 
\~J  at  present  is  like  a  rising  tide  in  low  country," 
says  Albert  J.  Kennedy  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements.  "The  valley  begins  to  be  inundated  and  there 
ire  a  certain  number  of  high  spots  on  which  a  minimum 
jroup  can  be  safe  a  few  feet  above  the  reach  of  the  waters. 
The  various  relief  funds  are  these  high  spots.  When  a 
rertain  number  of  people  have  taken  refuge  on  them  there 
Is  no  space  for  any  more.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  look 
iround  for  another  high  spot." 


It  is  difficult  for  the  public  to  understand  how  quickly 
relief  funds  however  large  become  frozen  resources  so  far 
as  any  new  needs  are  concerned.  In  a  period  like  this  with 
overwhelming  numbers  of  people  brought  to  the  necessity 
of  asking  for  aid  the  principle,  sound  as  it  is,  of  budgeting 
relief,  of  planning  to  see  a  workless  family  through  a  definite 
period,  has  the  effect  of  closing  any  relief  fund  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  is  opened.  New  York,  where  some  forty  or 
fifty  million  dollars  have  been  made  available  for  relief, 
is  today  struggling  to  keep  even  one  island  of  safety  above 
the  rising  waters.  The  thirteen;  family-welfare  societies 
find  it  necessary  to  limit  their  intake  to  families  where  there 
is  some  other  difficulty  than  lack  of  money  or  to  extreme 
cases  where  all  other  resources  have  failed.  They  offer 
little  foothold  to  new  cases.  The  Gibson  Committee  raised 
$18,000,000  for  work  and  home  relief,  budgeted  until  next 
October.  It  opened  to  applicants  on  November  15  and 
closed  on  December  15.  The  combined  city  and  state  fund 
for  work  relief  is  $15,000,000  but  with  the  upward  sweep 
of  need  that  island  was  overcrowded  almost  as  soon  as  it 
showed  itself.  The  Mayor's  Emergency  Fund,  made  up  of 
contributions  from  city  employes,  overstepped  its  budget  in 
January  and  was  forced  to  push  off  many  hundreds  who 
thought  they  were  safe  above  the  waters.  The  City  Home 
Relief  Bureau,  operating  with  a  possible  $2,500,000  in 
sight,  was  the  last  accessible  relief  island  in  New  York  City. 

On  January  27  with  75,000  registrations  it  too  put  up 
the  bars  to  new  applications.  Two  and  a  half  millions  are 
not  much  of  a  bulwark  againt  the  needs  of  such  numbers, 
but  the  closing  of  this  last  refuge,  while  the  worst  of  the 
winter  is  still  ahead  must  work  terrible  hardship  on  those 
who  had  not  yet  sought  the  standing  room  it  afforded. 

For  while  relief  funds  are  static,  unemployment  distress 
is  cumulative.  More  and  more  families  are  coming  to  the 
end  of  their  struggle  to  keep  themselves  afloat  and  must 
find  a  refuge  above  the  starvation  line.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  such  islands  should  not  be  raised,  that  families  who 
have  battled  with  wind  and  waves  until  they  are  exhausted 
should  in  their  extremity  have  literally  no  place  to  put  in. 

When  Times  Are  Out  of  Joint 

BECAUSE  "social  dislocation"  threatens  the  stability  of 
ordinarily  normal  people,  endangers  family  relations, 
promotes  delinquency  and  renders  acute  the  problems  of 
prostitution  and  of  the  treatment  of  the  venereal  diseases, 
the  Regional  Social  Hygiene  Conference  assembled  in  New 
York  City  in  late  January,  sent  out  storm  signals  and  an 
S.  O.  S.  to  relief,  social  and  health  agencies,  and  the  general 
public.  In  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  conference  gave  warn- 
ing that  unless  adequate  medical  care  and  supervision  are 
provided  "it  is  probable  that  the  present  high  incidence  and 
prevalence  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  in  the  United  States 
will  be  greatly  increased  and  will  contribute  during  the  next 
quarter  century  even  more  seriously  than  at  present  to  our 
sickness  and  deathrates."  In  the  planning  and  administra- 
tion of  emergency  relief  and  other  welfare  programs  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  protection  of  public  health, 
including  social  hygiene,  and  where  present  facilities  are  in- 
sufficient the  local  medical  society  should  act  with  the  wel- 
fare agencies  to  aid  and  supplement  the  work  of  the  health 
authorities.  Beyond  the  matter  of  medical  care,  made  more 
acute  by  the  inability  of  many  people  to  pay  for  treatment 
formerly  obtained  from  private  physicians,  the  conference 
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recommended  that  all  health,  welfare  and  educational  agen- 
cies should  preserve  and  even  enlarge  upon  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  conditions  surrounding  young  people,  and  that 
relief  organizations  should  give  special  consideration  to  the 
protection  and  sheltering  of  homeless  and  dependent  young 
men  and  women  from  "destructive  influences  emanating 
from  the  present  economic  conditions." 

From  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York 
comes  the  announcement  that  it  will  participate  in  a  state- 
wide program  for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases.  The 
Association  will  work  to  obtain  support  and  public  interest 
in  the  clinics  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  patients  unable 
to  pay  private  physicians,  which  recent  legislation  in  New 
York  State  now  requires  local  health  authorities  to  provide. 

How  Neighborliness  Is  Bred 

KINGSLEY  HOUSE  in  Pittsburgh  has  started  1932 
with  a  new  aim  toward  which  all  its  efforts  are 
focussed — the  systematic  use  for  personality  development  of 
all  the  opportunities  that  a  settlement  affords  for  people 
oi  different  ages  and  tastes  and  interests  to  rub  elbows  with 
each  other.  Under  the  plan  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
settlement's  membership  and  many  of  their  elders  too,  be- 
long to  self-governing  clubs  led  by  experts  in  group  organiza- 
tion. Most  of  these  same  members  are  enrolled  also  in 
groups  with  a  special  interest — some  larger  and  some  smaller 
than  the  clubs,  and  all  working  to  discover  a  basis  on 
which  each  person  can  learn  to  get  along  happily  and  har- 
moniously with  others.  A  worker  with  psychiatric  train- 
ing gives  all  her  time  to  studying  the  difficulties  of  people 
who  aren't  getting  along,  in  the  settlement  groups  or  in 
their  own  homes,  and  helping  them  find  a  better  way.  An- 
other full-time  worker,  with  training  in  community  or- 
ganization, is  studying  the  influences  and  organizations  al- 
ready affecting  the  life  of  the  neighborhood.  A  special  grant 
of  $5000  from  the  Buhl  Foundation  for  each  of  the  next 
two  years  has  made  it  possible  for  Kingsley  House  to  ap- 
point these  workers  and  to  keep  careful  records  of  indi- 
viduals, families  and  groups. 

Similia  Similibus  Curantur 

AMERICAN  public-school  systems  today  are  suffering 
from  too  much  federal  control  according  to  the  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  ap- 
pointed two  years  ago  by  President  Hoover  to  inquire  into 
the  educational  activities  of  the  government  and  their  re- 
sults. By  way  of  cure,  the  committee,  made  up  of  fifty-two 
of  the  most  eminent  schoolmen  in  the  country,  recommends 
a  department  of  education,  the  head  of  which  would  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Charles  R.  Mann,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee,  which  has  done  a  notable  job  in  collecting 
and  analyzing  a  great  mass  of  hitherto  neglected  data.  Its 
survey  reveals,  the  group  reports,  that  in  spite  of  tradition 
and  experience  to  the  contrary,  we  have  let  ourselves  drift 
into  "a  pluralized  federal  control  of  education  in  the  states 
through  various  federal  agencies  which  .are  not  even  coordi- 
nated in  their  efforts."  The  consequent  dangers  to  the 
schools,  as  the  committee  sees  them,  are:  a  lessening  of 
highly  desirable  intimacy  between  the  schools  and  their 
neighbors,  a  weakening  of  "popular  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion" and  the  possibility  of  control  of  education  by  partisan 
or  class  interest.  "In  the  United  States,"  the  report  points 


out,  "one  or  two  states  may  for  a  time  be  the  victims  of 
propaganda  on  a  single  subject  of  instruction,  but  not  all 
the  states  on  all  subjects."  The  committee  feels  that  our 
present  confused  relations  between  government  and  schools 
are  due  to  the  lack  of  an  official  spokesman  for  education, 
"influentially  situated  in  the  government,"  and  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  federal  educational  services  among  many  de- 
partments. A  department  of  education  is  urged  as  the  log- 
ical means  to  untangle  these  snarls,  to  coordinate  educational 
research  and  to  help  bring  to  bear  "the  processes  and  results 
of  education"  on  national  problems.  The  committee  also 
recommends  that  in  future  federal  educational  appropri- 
ations take  the  form  of  grants  in  aid  "expendable  by  each 
state  for  any  or  all  educational  purposes." 

The  Catholic  members  of  the  committee  dissent  from  the 
recommendation  of  a  department  of  education  and  issue  a 
minority  report.  The  Negro  members  also  issue  a  minority 
report,  contending  that  Negro  education  should  be  specific- 
ally aided  by  federal  grants. 

A  Hospital  at  the  End  of  the  Rope 

TIHE  ironic  paradox  of  a  country  whose  breadlines,  fig- 
uratively speaking,  are  wading  through  surplus  wheat 
is  paralleled  in  the  plight  of  a  borough  of  New  York  City 
where  hospital  beds  are  urgently  needed  while  a  new  hos- 
pital building  has  stood  idle  for  fifteen  months  and  its  parent 
institution  is  on  the  point  of  closing.  Surveys  have  shown 
that  the  Bronx  has  a  serious  shortage  of  general  hospital 
beds.  Hence  the  United  Hospital  Fund  endorsed  a  campaign 
several  years  ago  of  Bronx  Hospital,  a  Class  A  institution, 
to  build  a  new  plant  to  quadruple  its  capacity.  The  plant 
has  been  built  at  an  investment  of  about  $3,000,000  and  80 
per  cent  of  the  costs  of  construction  are  paid.  But  the  de- 
pression brought  so  severe  a  shrinkage  of  patients'  payments 
and  of  contributions  that  the  building  remains  unopened. 
In  the  interim  the  institution  must  heat  it  and  pay  interest 
charges.  These  demands  on  a  diminished  income  have 
brought  the  hospital  to  the  point  of  closing  even  its  old  build- 
ing. It  has  kept  going  up  to  the  present  time  only  by  the 
generosity  of  board  and  staff.  Now  the  hospital's  supply  of 
oxygen  is  exhausted,  tradesmen  and  service  companies  have 
refused  further  credit,  and  the  electric  lights  continue  to 
work  only  because  a  board  member  gave  his  personal  check 
on  account  and  so  got  a  short  period  of  grace.  Anothe 
official  gave  up  his  car  to  pay  an  urgent  bill.  Nurses  and 
other  staff  members  have  not  been  paid  regularly  for  thre 
months,  though  salaries  and  wages  were  cut  10  per  cent  last 
May  and  again  by  10  and  20  per  cent  in  January.  The 
allotment  to  graduate  staff  nurses  now  is  less  than  $19  a 
week,  to  general  utility  nurses  $12.  Out  of  incomes  such  as 
these  the  staff  is  giving  to  keep  the  hospital  open:  a  typical 
instance  that  of  one  nurse  who  pledged  $200  and  is  paying 
$10  monthly  out  of  her  $82.  The  hospital  now  has  only 
one  private  room ;  its  wards  are  filled  with  non-paying  pa- 
tients and  its  dispensary  recorded  70,000  visits  in  1931.  In 
the  words  of  its  president,  Bronx  Hospital  is  at  the  end  of 
its  rope.  Its  plight  illustrates  in  spectacular  form  the  crisis 
which  threatens  similar  institutions  throughout  the  country 
and  the  sacrifices  which  in  other  instances  as  in  this,  hospital 
staffs  and  trustees  are  making  to  keep  work  going.  For  lack 
of  relatively  small  amounts,  investments  of  millions  mayl 
cease  to  pay  their  dividends  in  health  to  the  patients  and| 
communities  they  serve. 


National  Leadership  in  a  Crisis 

By  GEORGE  A.  HASTINGS 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President,  on  "Social  Services  of  the  Government" 


NATIONAL  emergency  demands  national  action 
and  leadership.  The  country  has  such  today.  The 
nation  has  found  such  leadership  in  its  humani- 
tarian President,  Herbert  Hoover.  I  wish  every  one  of 
you  might  see,  as  I  do  in  daily  contact  with  him,  the  mature 
judgment,  the  deep  human  sympathy,  the  exhaustless  energy 
and  the  infinite  patience  which  he  brings  to  bear  not  only 
upon  national  and  international  problems  but  upon  the 
concrete  question  of  providing  for  the  needy. 

The  problem  calls  essentially  for  an  adequate,  constructive 
plan  of  relief  and  for  resisting  pressure  to  experiment  with 
panaceas.  The  flood  of  suggestions  from  volunteer  advisers 
has  ranged  from  pages  of  "Plans"  and  "Proposals"  to  a 
suggestion  that  the  President  proclaim  "A  National  Smile 
Week." 

It  is  natural  that  many  suggestions  should  be  made.  At 
least  they  indicate  that  people  are  thinking.  Washington 
is  open-minded  to  sound  and  thoughtful  suggestions.  But 
it  must  test  such  proposals  in  the  light  of  experience  and 
expert  knowledge.  It  must  not,  to  meet  a  temporary  emer- 
gency, throw  tested  principles  of  individual  initiative  and 
self-government  overboard. 

As  president  of  all  the  people  and  as  head  of  the  Re- 
publican Administration  to  which  the  people  have  given  a 
mandate,  the  President  has  shown  by  his  attitude  and  acts 
that  the  Republican  Party  is  not  only  the  protector  of 
property  but  of  human  rights  and  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  unfortunate.  The  government  is  attacking  the  un- 
employment and  relief  problem  from  five  main  angles: 

1.  By  expanding  the  federal  construction  program. 

2.  By  carefully  matured   proposals   for   credit   assistance   to 
business  and   industry. 

3.  By  effecting  economies   in  governmental  expenditures. 

4.  By   efforts   to   restore   confidence   which   is   a  prerequisite 
of  actual  recovery. 

5.  By    supplying    leadership    to    and    stimulating   local    com- 
munities in  caring  for  their  own  needy. 

The  extent  to  which   the  government  has  expanded  its 
construction  program  since  the  depression  began  is  not  fully 
realized.    Its  total  expenditure  in  aid  to  employment  from 
1930  to  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal    year    for    buildings    and 
land,  construction  and  other  pub- 
lic works,  highway  construction, 
repairs  and  maintenance  will,  by 
the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
aggregate    over    $1,550,000,000. 

The  figures  for  New  York 
State  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  providing  employment. 
Federal  expenditures  in  the 


Recent  issues  of  The  Survey  have  car- 
ried discussions  pro  and  con  of  the  need 
and  the  arguments  for  federal  relief  for 
the  unemployed.  Here  we  have  a 
rounded  statement  which  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  position  of  President 
Hoover  as  put  forward  by  the  member 
of  his  staff  who  went  to  the  White  House 
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tion  were  $24,863,000  in  1930. 
They  aggregated  $45,113,000 
for  1931,  and  are  estimated  at 


workers.  The  article  is  based  on  an  ad- 
dress made  by  Mr.  Hastings  at  the 
Women's  National  Republican  Club. 


$29,746,000  for  the  period  January  to  June,  this  year,  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  a  total  of  $99,722,000  since 
January  1930. 

Furthermore  it  is  developing  long-range  planning  of 
public  works.  It  has  created  a  Federal  Stabilization  Board 
which  is  studying  construction  needs  over  a  term  of  years 
with  a  flexible  system  for  expansion  in  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment. Foresight  and  planning  of  public  works  has  become 
a  settled  policy.  Furthermore,  President  Hoover  in  his 
recommendations  for  reorganization  of  public  departments 
has  stressed  as  of  major  importance  the  creation  of  a  Con- 
struction Administration  to  handle  all  construction  work 
except  naval  and  military  work.  This  recommendation  is 
now  before  Congress. 

THE  President's  program  of  credit  mobilization  has  been 
stated  in  such  detail  in  the  papers  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  review  it.  If  Congress  will  enact  all  his  proposals  a  major 
step  toward  economic  recovery  and  the  creation  of  employ- 
ment will  have  been  taken.  He  has  proposed  these  major 
steps : 

Creation  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Strengthening  the  Federal  Land  Bank  System. 

Creation  of  a  home  loan  discount  bank  system  to  revive 
employment  and  stimulate  home  building. 

Enlargement  of  the  discount  facilities  of  federal  reserve 
banks. 

Development  of  a  plan  to  restore  part  of  the  money  in  closed 
banks  to  depositors. 

Revision  of  laws  relating  to  transportation,  as  recommended 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  "restore  con- 
fidence in  the  bonds  of  our  railways." 

Revision   of  banking   laws   to   safeguard   depositors. 

The  President  has  also  urged  a  reduction  in  federal  ex- 
penditures, increase  of  taxes  and  restriction  of  issues  of 
federal  securities.  He  has  insisted  that  the  government  shall 
diminish  expenses  wherever  possible  without  interfering  with 
essential  services. 

In  a  message  to  Congress  the  first  week  in  January  the 
President  said: 

The  country  must  have  confidence  that  the  credit  and  stability 
of  the  federal  government  will  be 
maintained  by  drastic  economy 
in  expenditure;  by  adequate  in- 
crease of  taxes ;  and  by  restriction 
of  issues  of  federal  securities.  The 
recent  depreciation  in  prices  of 
government  securities  is  a  serious 
warning  which  reflects  the  fear  of 
further  large  and  unnecessary 
issues  of  such  securities.  Prompt- 
ness in  adopting  an  adequate 
budget  relief  to  taxpayers  by  reso- 
lute economy  and  restriction  in 
security  issues  is  essential  to  re- 
move this  uncertainty. 

The   President  has  aptly  said 
that  we  are  suffering  from  frozen 
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courage  as  well  as  frozen  assets.  In  his  efforts  to  promote 
economic  recovery  he  has  appealed  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  of  business,  banking,  industry  and  citizenry. 

The  American  colonists  brought  from  England  the  princi- 
ple of  local  public  responsibility  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  principle  has  been  followed  through  150  years  of  the 
history  of  the  republic.  Localities  have  cared  for  their  own 
in  both  good  times  and  depressions.  Some  have  done  so 
better  than  others,  but  most  of  them  more  adequately  and 
efficiently  as  the  administration  of  relief  has  been  improved 
through  the  years.  While  many  have  suggested  that  this 
principle  of  local  responsibility  now  should  give  way  to 
federal  responsibility,  no  sound  evidence  pointing  to  the 
need  for  such  a  radical  change  is  available. 

BUT  while  the  principle  of  local  responsibility  is  fol- 
lowed and  preferred  by  most  states  and  localities,  the 
federal  government  has  recognized  the  need  of  national  lead- 
ership in  a  nation-wide  program.  There  was  created  last 
autumn  the  President's  Organization  for  Unemployment 
Relief,  to  make  available  to  all  states  and  communities  coun- 
sel, leadership,  trained  service,  means  of  interpretation  of 
current  needs,  and  practiced  help  in  raising  voluntary  funds 
in  a  coordinated  nation-wide  effort.  A  total  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars,  a  new  record  for  community  chests  in  one 
year,  already  seems  assured  from  the  campaigns  completed 
and  campaigns  in  other  cities  are  in  progress  or  in  prospect. 

Of  course,  even  if  all  chest  campaigns  are  successful,  it 
would  not  fully  meet  needs  and  this  fact  has  been  recognized 
by  the  chests,  the  President's  Organization,  the  various 
states  and  communities.  Even  after  the  chest  campaigns 
are  finished  the  President  has  asked  his  Organization  to 
ascertain  the  needs  of  localities  unprovided  for  and  to  help 
plan  for  meeting  them. 

Yet  there  is  much  agitation  for  direct  federal  aid.  Bills 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  proposing  that  the  govern- 
ment create  a  federal  relief  board  and  appropriate  from 
$125,000,000  to  $250,000,000  this  year  and  $250,000,000 
next  year  for  direct  relief  in  the  states.  There  is  also  a 
bill  proposing  a  $5,500,000,000  bond  issue  for  public  works. 

My  judgment  is  that  such  a  relief  program  is  unsound 
and  unwise.  If  passed  these  bills  would  mark  a  beginning  of 
lifting  responsibility  from  localities  for  meeting  local  needs 
and  embark  the  government  upon  a  relief  program  which 
might  fasten  itself  permanently  upon  the  country  entailing 
vast,  continuing  expenditures,  possible  political  abuses,  in- 
effective assistance,  and  in  the  long  run  make  both  public  and 
private  relief  less  effective  and  adequate. 

Everyone  with  experience  in  administering  relief  knows 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  agencies  and  the  greater  the 
distance  between  the  source  and  the  recipient,  the  less  direct 
and  effective  it  is.  Assuming  that  in  some  localities  conditions 
are  especially  serious,  private  funds  inadequate  and  municipal 
credit  limited  or  at  an  end,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  only 
recourse  is  to  appeal  to  Washington.  If  the  town  or  village 
cannot  care  for  its  own  needy  the  next  step  is  for  county  as- 
sistance. If  counties  and  cities  are  unable  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities the  next  source  of  help  is  the  state  and  not  the 
federal  government.  In  my  opinion  no  city,  county  or  lo- 
cality is  justified  in  asking  federal  aid  until  it  has  exhausted 
all  possibilities  of  private  funds,  of  local  public  appropri- 
ations and  of  the  credit  of  the  state.  If  and  when  this  were 
done  and  proved  inadequate,  it  would  be  time  to  consider 
whether  federal  assistance  should  be  given. 


The  trend  this  year  where  local  funds  are  inadequate  is 
distinctly  toward  state  appropriations  and  plans.  The  states 
have  found  it  necessary  to  aid  the  localities,  many  of  which 
are  up  to  their  debt  limit  and  cannot  carry  the  load  with 
private  funds.  In  many  cases  the  tax  situation  requires  state 
assistance.  Localities  derive  their  taxes  largely  from  real 
estate,  the  states  from  a  wider  range  of  taxable  resources. 
The  outstanding  need  at  the  moment  is  to  make  more  local 
and  state  tax  money  available  for  relief. 

It  seems  the  sensible  and  logical  move,  where  communities 
are  not  able  to  handle  their  problem,  to  go  to  their  own  state 
for  help  instead  of  jumping  over  the  state  to  Washington. 

Naturally  the  question  arises  as  to  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed. It  is  not  easy  to  define  exactly  who  should  be  listed 
as  "unemployed."  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  makes  seven 
classifications.  The  main  classification  is  ''persons  out  of  a 
job,  able  to  work  and  looking  for  a  job."  The  second  classi- 
fication is  of  persons  having  jobs  but  on  lay-off  without  pay, 
excluding  those  sick  or  voluntarily  idle.  Other  categories 
include  persons  out  of  a  job  and  unable  to  work,  persons 
having  jobs  but  idle  on  account  of  sickness  or  disability,  per- 
sons out  of  a  job  and  not  looking  for  work,  persons  having 
jobs  but  voluntarily  idle,  and  persons  having  jobs  and  draw- 
ing pay  though  not  at  work  (on  vacations  and  so  on). 

The  important  thing  is  to  care  for  the  needy  unemployed, 
whatever  their  number.  The  number  classified  as  out  of  a 
job,  able  to  work  and  looking  for  a  job,  was  estimated  last 
winter  at  about  six  million.  This,  and  all  other  such  figures, 
are  and  must  be  partially  estimates,  and  the  number  con- 
stantly changes.  In  spite  of  the  depression  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  been  hired  during  the  past  year.  Others  have 
been  laid  off,  others  have  part-time  jobs.  In  this  changing  pic- 
ture an  accurate  count  of  the  number  of  jobless  is  impossible. 

Still  more  difficult  is  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  number 
who  are  in  need.  Not  all  unemployed  are  in  need.  In  some 
families  one  person  is  working  instead  of  two ;  some  have  re- 
sources to  fall  back  upon  and  some  have  not ;  some  have  re- 
cently had  jobs,  others  have  been  out  of  work  a  long  time. 
In  some  quarters,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  overestimate 
the  unemployed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  hysteria  and 
fear.  It  has  been  thoughtlessly  stated,  for  example,  that  six 
million  people  out  of  work  really  means  twenty-five  or  thirty- 
million  individuals,  such  a  figure  being  arrived  at  by  the  in- 
defensible multiplication  of  the  number  by  four  or  five  as 
representing  the  number  of  persons  in  a  family.  Many  of 
the  unemployed  have  no  families,  and  in  many  families  there 
is  more  than  one  breadwinner. 

IT  is  important  to  avoid  hysteria  and  fear,  to  recognize  that 
the  problem  of  caring  for  the  needy  is  of  manageable 
proportions  and  will  be  solved.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are,  even  in  prosperous  times,  often  a  million  and  a  half  or 
two  million  people  out  of  work  for  many  causes,  including  in- 
ability to  find  just  the  particular  job  which  the  applicant 
wishes,  illness,  temporary  disability,  moving  from  one  place 
to  another,  changing  from  one  job  to  another  and  shifting 
from  rural  to  urban  areas. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  we  as  citizens  needed  to 
know  and  understand  the  problems  which  confront  private 
social  agencies  and  public  authorities  in  the  fields  of  health, 
relief  and  social  welfare  generally,  the  time  is  right  now. 
And  never  was  our  duty  greater  to  support  our  local  agen- 
cies of  relief,  rehabiliation,  education,  character  building, 
and  prevention. 


Settling  Salaries  by  Case  Work 

The  Philadelphia  Council  and  Federation  Set  Up  a  Standard  in  a  Thorny  Field 

By  BENJAMIN  WEST  FRAZIER 

President  University  House;  Chairman   Community   Department,  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Philadelphia 
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HIS  is  the  story  of  a  community  effort  to  ascertain 
and  evaluate  the  salary  and  wage  scales  of  social 
workers  and  other  employes  in  the  member  agencies 
of  a  community  chest.  The  city  is  Philadelphia.  It  starts 
early  in  December  with  the  call  of  a  special  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  the 
Welfare  Federation  by  Mrs.  Francis  R.  Strawbridge,  the 
chairman,  to  receive  and  act  on  certain  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Welfare  Federation. 
The  resolutions  included  the  following: 

Resolved:  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Welfare  Federation,  the  question  of  salary  reductions 
should  be  gone  into  by  the  Federation  and  that  as  a  basis  for 
decision  and  action  in  this  matter,  the  question  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  asking  them  to  study 
this  question  as  it  relates  to  the  member  agencies,  and  that  the 
executive  committee  should  make  a  similar  investigation  of  the 
Welfare  Federation  office. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader,  the  Welfare  Fed- 
eration of  Philadelphia  is  composed  p_ 

of  118  member  agencies;  the  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  is  made  up  of 
two  delegates  from  each  agency — 
one  staff  and  one  board  member, 
from  which  is  chosen  the  executive 
committee  of  fifteen  members. 

The  Council's  executive  commit- 
tee met  on  December  7  and  sent  out 
a  call  for  a  Council  meeting  on  De- 
cember 14.  There  was  therefore 
only  the  short  space  of  a  week  in 
which  to  complete  the  study  desired 
and  to  prepare  the  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council.  After  a  gen- 
eral discussion,  Mrs.  Strawbridge 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  collect 
data  and  write  the  report.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  Betsey 
Libbev,  chairman,  general  secretary 
of  the  Family  Society,  Kenneth  L. 
M.  Pray,  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Social  and  Health 
Work,  J.  Prentice  Murphy,  exec- 
utive secretary  of  The  Children's 
Bureau,  and  Benjamin  W.  Frazier, 
chairman  of  the  Community  De- 
partment of  the  Council  and  presi- 
dent of  University  House,  with  Ella 
F.  Harris,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Council,  and  Mrs.  Strawbridge 
ex-officio.  In  addition  the  com- 
mittee had  the  cooperation  of  Sher- 
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SALARIES  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
The  salaries  for  teachers  were  taken  from  a  re- 
port of  the  National  Education  Association.  Class 
A  social  workers  are  those  who  are  graduates  of 
a  recognized  school  of  social  work,  which  implies 
at  least  two  years  of  college  work  and  frequently 
involves  a  college  degree.  It  was  considered  that 
they  are  about  an  a  par  with  senior  highschool 
teachers.  Class  B  social  workers  are  those  who 
while  they  may  have  had  a  course  in  social  work 
are  not  graduates  of  a  recognized  school  of  social 
work  or  a  college.  They  have  secured  their  knowl- 
edge from  experience.  This  chart  was  prepared  by 
Ewan  Clague,  director  of  research  of  the  Com- 
munity Council  of  Philadelphia. 
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man  C.  Kingsley,  executive  secretary  of  the  Welfare  Fed- 
eration, Dr.  Samuel  McC.  Hamill,  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Child  Health  Association,  Lewis  N.  Clark,  super- 
intendent of  the  Germantown  Dispensary  and  'Hospital,  and 
Ewan  Clague,  director  of  research  of  the  Community  Coun- 
cil of  Philadelphia.  The  committee  chose  six  topics  to  be 
presented  in  three  papers  to  bring  out  the  following  points: 

Salaries  should  bear  some   relation   to  the  supply  and 

demand  for  workers. 

Salaries  as  compared  to  services  in  other  communities, 

which  may  draw  away  workers  irom  Philadelphia. 

Salaries  should  bear  some  relation  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Salaries  in  other  comparable  fields  of  service. 

Salaries  should  have  some  relation  to  the  quality  and 

quantity  of  the  service  rendered. 

The  time  and  cost  involved  in  preparing  for  service,  i.  e., 

the  investment  of  the  worker  in  his  own  preparation. 

While  the  sub-committee  met  twice  during  the  week, 
every  day  two  or  more  members  got  together  many  times 
to  analyze  data  collected,  to  com- 
pare notes  and  advise  with  each 
other  in  the  drafting  of  the  papers. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  the  task 
and  the  necessity  of  collecting,  sift- 
ing and  arranging  many  details  in 
so  short  a  period,  the  committee 
members  worked  early  and  late — 
the  team-work  was  excellent. 

On  Monday,  December  14,  when 
Mrs.  Strawbridge  called  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  to  order,  over 
two  hundred  persons  were  pres- 
ent, including  representatives  from 
ninety-six  of  the  member  agencies 
of  the  Federation.  In  her  opening 
remarks,  the  chairman  said  that, 
while  it  was  easy  to  divide  the 
groups  into  five  parts — trustees, 
budget  committee,  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies,  board  members  and 
executives — yet  the  problems  of  one 
were  the  problems  of  all.  For,  as 
she  pointed  out,  "one  of  the  trustees 
is  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Council,  some  budget  committee 
members  are  trustees,  Council  mem- 
bers are  represented  on  both  the 
board  of  trustees  and  the  budget 
committee  and  we  are  almost  all 
campaign  workers."  Mrs.  Straw- 
bridge  read  the  resolution  received 
from  the  trustees,  explained  the 
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steps  taken  by  the  Council's  sub-committee  during  the  previ- 
ous week,  and  called  on  Dr.  Samuel  McC.  Hamill  to  present 
the  first  paper,  in  the  preparation  of  which  various  members 
of  the  committee  had  collaborated. 

"We  are  all  conscious,"  said  Dr.  Hamill,  "of  the  great 
human  need  about  us  and  the  necessity  for  meeting  it.  Hos- 
pital and  health,  child-caring,  educational  and  neighborhood 
agencies  feel  the  pressure  as  well  as  the  family  group.  The 
problem  concerns  us  all.  Today  we  are  met  to  consider  the 
workers  in  our  agencies  and  what  they  should  be  paid." 

HE  disclaimed  that  his  paper  attempted  to  present  an 
argument.    Rather  it  was  to  lay  certain  facts  and  fig- 
ures before  the  meeting  for  its  consideration.     In  a  brief 
comparison  of  industry  and  social  work,  he  said: 

Industry  and  business  increase  salaries  in  a  period  of  great 
activity,  and  when  the  supply  of  skilled  workers  is  unequal  to 
the  demand.  The  situation  in  regard  to  social  work  in  Phila- 
delphia has  been  the  reverse.  In  1930  and  1931,  budget  allow- 
ances were  cut,  so  not  only  was  there  no  increase  in  salaries 
and  wages,  but  all  classes  of  workers  were  asked  to  assume 
extra  duties.  At  the  present  time  the  demand  for  trained  so- 
cial workers  far  exceeds  the  number  available,  with  the  result 
that  many  untrained  people  have  had  to  be  employed  with  a 
depressing  effect  upon  the  standards  of  work  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  proper  supervision. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average  salary 
of  the  5753  persons  employed  in  the  Welfare  Federation 
member  agencies  was  $885,  he  classified  the  workers  by  divid- 
ing the  payroll  into  three  parts: 

Professional  services,  50  per  cent 

Administrative,  19  per  cent 

Labor  and  domestic,  31  per  cent. 

Noting  that  the  Welfare  Federation  raised  in  1930  on 
behalf  of  its  member  agencies  about  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
income  of  those  agencies,  he  said:  "The  boards  of  the  in- 
dividual agencies,  as  the  responsible  directors  of  their  re- 
spective corporations,  engage  workers  and  fix  their  remunera- 
tion. It  would,  therefore,  seem  logical  that  they  should 
continue  to  exercise  the  responsibility  for  fixing  wage  rates 
as  they  had  done  in  the  past." 

The  majority  of  headworkers  in  Federation  settlements, 
Dr.  Hamill  pointed  out,  receive  a  salary  lower  than  that  of 
a  Philadelphia  highschool  teacher  in  the  first  year  ($1800). 
The  median  salary  for  supervisors  in  public-health  nursing 
agencies  in  cities  of  over  700,000  population  is  reported  to 
be  $175  per  month  as  compared  with  $163  in  Philadelphia. 
For  nurses,  the  comparative  figures  are  $14°  ar|d  $125. 
Then  there  are  the  hospital  employes,  who  on  the  whole 
have  a  ten-hour  day  and  a  seven-day  week.  The  average  pay 
of  hospital  employes  in  Boston  is  9  per  cent  higher  than 
that  of  the  Philadelphia  hospitals  in  the  Federation;  in 
Cleveland  16  per  cent  higher,  and  in  New  York  City  33 
per  cent  higher. 

In  the  business  field,  the  initial  salary  of  a  stenographer- 
secretary  in  1929  was  28  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  a 
person  similarly  employed  by  a  social  work  organization. 
While,  since  then,  business  salaries  have  dropped,  the  median 
salary  of  the  stenographer-secretary  in  social  work  still  re- 
mains lower. 

In  closing,  Dr.  Hamill  noted  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Philadelphia  Federation  are  by  no  means  the  first  to  go  into 
the  question  of  salary  reductions,  and  cited:  Cleveland, 
where  the  chest  on  the  eve  of  the  1931  campaign  made  a 
10  per  cent  cut  on  that  part  of  the  salary  which  was  over 


$1200  per  annum;  Louisville  and  Erie,  where  the  campaigns 
were  unsuccessful  and  salaries  were  cut ;  and  Detroit,  which 
failed  in  its  goal  by  more  than  half  a  million,  but  which  re- 
ported no  salary  reductions  contemplated.  The  subject  was 
discussed  and  no  reduction  made  by  the  chests  in  Worcester 
and  Springfield,  Mass.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  Dayton,  Ohio.  Forty-eight  of  the  fifty-five  largest  hos- 
pitals in  New  York  City  do  not  contemplate  reductions.  The 
other  seven  have  reduced  or  are  expected  to. 

The  second  paper  was  presented  by  Ewan  Clague,  di- 
rector of  research  in  the  Community  Council.  He  explained 
with  some  care  the  economics  in  the  determination  of  wages 
— how  they  must  lie  between  the  upper  limit  beyond  which 
the  employer  is  unable  to  pay  without  losing  money  and  the 
lower  limit  below  which  the  employer  cannot  force  wages 
except  under  special  temporary  conditions.  The  latter  limit, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the  cost  of  living,  is  the  most 
important  influence  in  the  determination  of  the  wages  of  the 
social  worker. 

He  showed  how  the  cost-of-living  figure  was  made  up  of  a 
number  of  basic  factors — food,  clothing,  rent,  fuel  and  light, 
house  furnishings  and  miscellaneous — and  how  these  factors 
must  be  taken  in  different  proportions  for  different  classes 
of  persons,  as  for  example  laborers  and  professional  people. 

With  these  data  before  him,  Mr.  Clague  worked  out  an 
index  especially  computed  for  professional  workers,  and 
showed  on  a  chart  the  cost  of  living  in  Philadelphia  from 
1914  as  compared  with  social  workers'  salaries,  demon- 
strating that,  even  after  allowing  for  some  rise  in  social 
workers'  salaries  since  1925,  his  analysis  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  they  had  lagged  behind  the  rising  cost  of  living 


The  Basis  of  Salaries 

From    the    report    of   the    executive    committee    of    the 

Council  of  Social  Agencies  on  the  question  of  salary 

reductions  referred  to  it  by  the  board  of  trustees 

of  the   Welfare   Federation 

1.  Cost    of   living.      Since    1913    the    salaries    of    the 
workers  in  the  agencies  have  lagged  far  behind  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  during  that  time.    The  recent  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  living  has,  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  closed  this  gap,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that,  relative 
to  buying  power,  social  work  salaries  are  now  at  prac- 
tically the  same  level  as  in  1913. 

2.  Standards  of  service  and  qualifications  of  workers. 
During  this  period,  however,  the  rise  in  the  standards  of 
service    and    qualifications    required    for    work    in    these 
agencies  has  greatly  increased  the  extent  and  the  cost  of 
preparation  required  of  the  workers. 

3.  Comparison    with   compensation    of    other   groups. 
In  comparison  with  the  compensation  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of   other  professional  groups    requiring  comparable 
qualifications,  salaries  in  these  agencies  have  lagged  far 
behind. 

4.  Supply    and   demand.     In    time    of    industrial    de- 
pression,  as  at  present,  the   demand  for  qualified  work- 
ers in  social  and  health  agencies  far  exceeds  the  supply, 
thus  reversing  the  situation  in  industry,  which  has  led  to 
some  current  reductions  of  compensation  in  that  field. 

5.  Comparison  with   other  communities.     Salaries   in 
welfare   agencies   in  this  city,   in  all   ranks  of   employes, 
are  perceptibly  less  than  compensation  paid  for  similar 
services  in  other  communities  comparable  to  Philadelphia. 

6.  Action  on  salaries  in  other  cities.     An  overwhelm- 
ing  majority   of   community   chests   in    other   cities   that 
have  considered  salary  reductions  at  this  time  have  de- 
cided not  to  recommend  such  action. 
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during  the  war  years,  began  making  up  lost  ground  during 
the  period  1922-1929,  and  only  finally  succeeded  in  1931 
in  recapturing  their  1913  status.  "In  other  words,  the 
buying  power  of  social  workers'  salaries  at  the  present  time 
is  just  about  what  it  was  in  1913." 

Mr.  Clague  then  showed  the  trend  of  social  workers' 
salaries  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  occupational 
groups,  taking  for  his  examples  union  wage  rates,  the  sal- 
aries of  both  elementary  and  highschool  teachers  in  the 
United  States,  and  salaried  employes  on  railroads  throughout 
the  country,  concluding  that  "I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  there  is  no  group  in  the  country  who  have  had  a  smaller 
increase  in  salaries  than  the  social-work  group."  It  should 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Clague's  chart  showed  only  the  trend 
since  1913  and  was  not  a  comparison  of  actual  wages. 

Another  chart  (see  page  521)  showed  salaries  of  social 
workers  compared  directly  with  those  in  other  occupations, 
matching  the  salaries  of  highschool  teachers  in  Philadelphia 
with  Class  A  social  workers,  namely  those  who  have  had 
collegiate  training  with  additional  technical  training;  and  the 
salaries  of  elementary  school  teachers  with  Class  B  social 
workers — those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  social 
work,  but  who  had  graduated  from  neither  school  nor 
college.  In  the  former  case  the  median  salary  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  was  $3242  compared  to  $1810  for  the  Class 
A  social  worker,  and  in  the  latter  $2275  for  the  elementary 
school  teacher  against  $1337  for  the  Class  B  social  worker. 
In  closing  Mr.  Clague  summarized  his  findings: 

1.  The  salaries  of  social  workers  which  lost  contact  with 
the  cost  of  living  right  after  1914  have  in  recent  years  been 
closing  the  gap  and  have  just  regained  their  pre-war  status. 

2.  Compared  to  the  trend  of  wages  and  salaries  in  other 
occupations  the  rise  in  social  workers'  salaries  since  1913  has 
been  lower  than  that  of  any  group  yet  discovered   and  very 
much  lower  than  that  of  occupations  most  closely  akin  to  theirs, 
namely  school  teachers. 

3.  At  the   present  time   social  workers'  salaries  in  Phila- 
delphia are  far  below  the  salaries  of  school  teachers  with  like 
preparation  and  training. 

THE  last  presentation  came  from  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray 
who  directs  the  school  which  prepares  workers  for  the 
many  agencies  in  the  Federation.   He  took  for  his  title,  The 
Workers'   Investment — Preparation,    Qualification,   Service, 
and  stated  that  the  factors  so  far  discussed  were  related  to 
two  questions — what  work  is  to  be  done  and  what  kind  of 
I  workers  are  to  do  it  ?  "The  demand  and  supply  of  workers," 
said  he,  "depend  on  the  kind  of  workers  we  want.    The 
'lower  the  qualifications  the  greater  the  supply.    If  cost  of 
'iving  is  to  be  one  of  our  criteria  it   makes   a  difference 
whethei  or  not  we  are  talking  about  persons  of  broad  edu- 
ration,  whose  standards  of  living  must  include  some  oppor- 
1  unity  and  incentive  for  continuing  cultural  contacts.    If  we 
i  ire  to  take  into  account  alternatives  open  for  employment  in 
ither  fields  it  makes  a  difference  what  those  fields  demand  in 
\  omparison  with  our  own,  in  terms  of  preparation  and  qual- 
jpcations."    He  then  proceeded  to  present  a  few  of  the  avail- 
able facts  as  to  the  kind  of  workers  now  employed  in  social 
find  health  agencies  in  Philadelphia.    "With  respect  to  one 
\  irge  group,"  he  said,  "their  basic  qualifications  are  so  well 
Inown  and  so  generally  accepted  as  to  require  no  restate- 
lient."    In  this  group  he  included  the  specialists  from  other 
fcrofessional  fields — physicians  and  surgeons,  dieticians,  en- 
I.  neers,  professional  technicians  of  many  sorts,  claiming  that 
i:he  highest  possible  preparation  for  such  tasks  is  none  too 


What  Philadelphia  Did 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

WHAT  Philadelphia  has  done  about  the  salaries  of 
social  workers  is  important  for  its  method  of  pro- 
cedure and  for  its  democratic  and  judicial  approach  to  a 
difficult  question. 

The  action  of  the  Welfare  Federation  in  requesting 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  whole  matter  of  salaries  had  the  salutary  effect  of 
revealing  how  little  is  actually  known  about  those  sal- 
aries. No  large  body  of  factual  data  of  any  size  or 
breadth  of  comparability  exists.  The  Council's  committee 
in  the  short  time  at  its  disposition  got  what  it  could. 
The  committee  was  itself  unaware  what  this  data,  when 
compiled,  would  reveal  in  the  way  of  trends  and  com- 
parisons. Fragmentary  as  the  data  admittedly  were, 
they  supplied  a  stable  basis  for  conclusions  which  had  be- 
fore been  only  snapshot  opinions. 

The  material  collected  by  the  Council  has  been  put 
before  the  boards  of  all  Federation  agencies  for  their 
information  in  considering  salary  adjustments.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  when  studied  by  enlightened  boards,  it  may 
have  the  effect  of  a  better  equalization  of  salaries  all 
along  the  line.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eration carry  no  assurance  that  salaries  will  not  be  re- 
duced by  agency  boards  but  they  do  carry  assurance  that 
any  changes  will  be  taken  up  case  by  case,  agency  by 
agency,  in  the  light  of  individual  conditions  and  of  ail 
available  information.  The  Federation  associates  itself 
with  the  Council  in  the  position  that  there  should  be  no 
general  horizontal  reduction  of  salaries. 

The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  did  no  special  pleading 
for  the  social  workers.  It  presented  the  facts  so  far  as 
they  could  be  discovered  and  there  rested  the  case.  The 
trustees  of  the  Federation,  representing  a  large  constit- 
uency of  contributors,  with  a  business  as  well  as  a  so- 
cial viewpoint,  accepted  the  presentation  in  the  same 
spirit.  There  were  no  doubt  different  opinions  on  the 
part  of  individuals  on  the  matter  of  cutting  or  not  cut- 
ting, but  there  was  no  dissenting  voice  on  the  wisdom  and 
logic  of  the  agency-by-agency  procedure  when  and  if 
salary  reductions  must  be  made. 

Philadelphia's  reasoned  approach  to  the  salary  question 
will  bring  comfort  to  social  workers  in  other  commu- 
nities who  have  felt  their  professional  status  and  dignity 
assailed  by  the  use  of  what  appeared  to  be  precipitate 
and  arbitrary  methods.  They  make  no  claim,  they  say, 
to  immunity  from  general  economic  conditions  but  they 
do  claim  the  right  of  individual  equitable  consideration 
with  a  weighing  of  all  the  elements  involved. 

The  gaps  in  existing  data  on  social-work  salaries  as 
revealed  by  the  quick  study  of  the  Philadelphia  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  indicates  the  desirability  of  a  general 
continuing  statistical  study  in  this  direction,  a  study 
which  might  well  be  undertaken  by  the  chapters  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  or  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  Chests  and  Councils.  A  substan- 
tial body  of  facts  would  be  welcomed  by  boards  of  di- 
rectors who  now  lack  firm  ground  in  fixing  salaries,  and 
would  serve  to  clear  up  many  confusions  in  the  mind  of 
the  general  public.  A  beginning  at  such  a  study  for  a 
limited  group  in  New  York  has  been  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Jewish  Social  Research  which  at  the  request  of  the 
newly  organized  Council  of  Jewish  Communal  Executives 
has  undertaken  to  look  into  salaries  of  case  workers  in 
agencies  affiliated  with  the  Federation  for  the  Support 
of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies.  The  study  will  follow 
somewhat  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Council  and  will  in- 
clude academic  and  professional  training,  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  same  and  related  fields,  and  a  comparison 
of  present  salaries,  correlated  with  length  of  service,  with 
salaries  of  social  workers  in  public  and  non-sectarian 
agencies  and  in  the  New  York  public  schools. 
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great,  and  to  sacrifice  these  qualifications  for  any  other  con- 
siderations is  to  raise  questions  of  ethical  and  practical 
moment." 

In  the  second  group  were  included  office  \vorkers,  sub- 
ordinate technical  assistants,  household  employes  and  the  like 
— persons  who  likewise  come  from  an  outside  field,  whose 
investment  in  preparation  is  obviously  less  with  competition 
correspondingly  greater  and  who,  Mr.  Pray  claimed,  "are 
especially  threatened."  But  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  being  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  organization,  the 
more  highly  perfected  the  work  of  the  professional  staff  the 
more  of  loyalty  and  responsibility  is  required  of  the  helper. 
And  further,  these  qualities  cannot  be  bought  in  the  market 
overnight,  they  are  only  acquired  through  apprenticeship  and 
have  a  real  economic  value  to  the  agencies,  especially  in  the 
present  stress  of  unprecedented  service  demands. 

MR.  PRAY  then  turned  to  two  other  groups  about 
whom,  he  stated,  the  community  probably  has  the  least 
knowledge  and  the  greatest  doubt,  namely,  staff  workers  of 
social  and  health  agencies,  and  nurses,  including  public  health 
and  visiting  nurses.  "These  are  the  ones  who  most  directly 
and  most  continuously  serve  those  in  trouble.  Upon  their  feel- 
ing, their  understanding,  their  behavior,  hang  issues  as  vital 
as  any  that  come  to  human  beings  in  this  community.  Much 
depends  upon  their  sympathy,  their  general  liking  for  'plain 
folks,'  their  consecration  to  service.  But  is  that  enough? 
Apparently  we  have  come  to  believe  that  it  is  not,  for  we 
have  demanded  steadily  more  of  general  culture,  education 
and  technical  training."  First  taking  up  the  nursing  group, 
he  stated  that  while  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  grammar 
school  graduate  would  be  admitted  to  a  training-school  for 
nursing  today  highschool  graduation  is  a  prerequisite  for  ad- 
mission to  an  increasing  number  of  hospital  training-schools. 
The  result  is  that  this  group  of  health  workers  has  spent 
from  three  to  four  or  even  five  years  beyond  highschool  in 
preparing  themselves  for  a  specialized  service  on  a  true  pro- 
fessional basis. 

Turning  to  social  workers,  Mr.  Pray  presented  figures 
from  a  study  of  over  forty  typical  agoncies,  covering  every 
field  of  social  work  in  the  city,  showing  that  in  1930  three 
fourths  of  the  workers  had  attended  college  and  more  than 
half  had  graduated,  while  in  some  fields,  such  as  social  case 
work,  four  out  of  five  entered  college  and  three  out  of  five 
graduated.  To  this  was  added  professional  and  technical 
training.  More  than  four  out  of  five  of  all  these  staff 
workers  had  in  addition  to  academic  education  some  special 
technical  training  for  their  work,  seven  out  of  ten  had  some 
social-work  training  and  one  out  of  ten  had  other  training 
in  addition  to  social  work.  In  social  case  work  especially  the 
ratios  were  still  higher.  The  figures  submitted  applied  only 
to  the  regular  staffs  of  agencies  and  did  not  include  exec- 
utives or  supervisors  nor  specialists  such  as  those  in  music, 
dramatics,  physical  education,  handicrafts  and  the  like,  where 
additional  special  training  is  a  prerequisite.  In  respect  to 
the  period  of  time  invested  in  training,  Mr.  Pray  claimed 
that  the  social  workers  stand  alongside  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, the  ministry  and  the  law  in  the  breadth  and  length 
of  their  preparation. 

Quoting  from  recently  published  books  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Pray  showed  that  Philadelphia  agencies  had  not  ad- 
vanced their  educational  requirements  more  rapidly  than 
those  in  other  communities  but  rather  that  throughout  the 
country  there  is  an  increasing  preference  for  a  graduate  from 


a  college  of  recognized  standing  who  has  had  additional 
training  in  a  school  of  social  work.  The  American  Associ- 
ation of  Social  Workers,  the  nationwide  professional  organ- 
ization with  more  than  six  thousand  members,  now  requires 
for  its  junior  or  lower  grade  of  membership  at  least  five 
years  of  educational  experience  beyond  highschool  with  a 
preference  for  a  full  college  education  and  at  least  one  year 
in  a  school  of  social  work.  Another  example  of  the  rapidly 
developing  demand  for  specialized  training  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  over  forty  schools  of  social  work 
in  the  United  States,  twenty-five  having  been  organized 
between  1916  and  1926,  and  that  the  student  attendance  has 
trebled  in  the  past  ten  years.  Many  of  these  schools,  it  was 
pointed  out,  are  associated  with  conservative  universities 
where  they  take  their  place  beside  schools  of  law,  medicine,  en- 
gineering and  education  as  integral  parts  of  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  graduate  professional  education.  Mr.  Pray  concluded : 

It  might  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  trace  the  growth 
of  this  demand  for  the  combination  of  trained  intelligence  with 
spontaneous  sympathy  in  the  equipment  of  social  and  health 
workers.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  remind  ourselves  that  to 
our  generation  has  come,  through  research  and  experiments  in 
such  scientific  fields  as  psychology,  psychiatry,  medicine,  biology, 
economics  and  the  like,  more  light  than  in  the  whole  preceding 
century,  for  the  understanding  of  human  beings  and  the  prob- 
lems they  face  in  the  world  in  which  they  live.  To  attempt  to 
deal  with  these  intricate  human  problems  without  the  help  of 
these  scientific  concepts  and  findings,  would  be  like  resorting 
to  the  ox-cart  and  pony  express  in  the  day  of  the  airplane  and 
the  radio.  To  master  them  costs  time  and  effort. 

Up  to  this  moment,  Philadelphia  social  and  health  agencies 
have  demanded  of  themselves  and  offered  to  the  community 
a  service  based  on  this  principle.  It  has  kept  abreast  of  other 
communities,  no  more  and  no  less.  The  future  is  in  our  hands. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Pray's  paper,  the  chairman  called  for 
discussion  from  the  floor.  Those  who  spoke  voiced  their  ap- 
proval of  the  findings  of  the  committee.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  then  presented  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Be   It   Resolved,   that  it   is   the   sense  of   this   meeting  com- 
posed of  presidents  of  boards  or  their  alternates  and  the  exec- 
utives of  the  member  agencies  of  the  Welfare  Federation  that 
the  fixing  of   salaries  and   wages   is   so  closely   related   to   the 
character,   quantity   and  quality   of   service   to  be   rendered   by 
social  and  health  agencies,  it  can  only  be  equitably  determined  j 
by  the  several  boards  of   trustees  of   these   agencies  acting  in  ! 
the  light  of  their  own  knowledge  of  that  work; 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  essential  facts  brought  I 
out  at  this  meeting  indicate  that  no  general  reduction  of  sal-  1 
aries  and  wages  is  wise  or  necessary  at  this  time,  and  that  1 
this  material  be  made  available  for  consideration  by  the  sev-  I 
eral  boards  of  trustees  of  these  agencies  in  determining  sal-J 
aries  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Council  meeting  then  adjourned. 

At  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  I 
Welfare  Federation  on  January  7,  Mrs.  Strawbridge  sub-J 
mitted  a  report  outlining  the  action  of  the  executive  com-J 
mittee  of  the  Council  and  its  sub-committee  and  presented  I 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  of  December  14.  Upon! 
receiving  this  the  trustees  passed  the  following  resolution:! 

Resolved,  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Welfare   Fed-1 
eration  accept  with  thanks  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Socia 
Agencies  and 

That  the  board  is  in  sympathy  with  the  recommendations  o 
the  Council  that  there  should  be  no  general  horizontal  reduc- 
tion of  salaries  but  requests  the  board  of  trustees  of  eacli 
member  agency  to  consider  carefully  each  individual  salary  ir 
its  organizalion. 

This  action  has  been  transmitted  by  the  trustees  of  th« 
Welfare  Federation  to  the  boards  of  its  1 18  member  agencies 


A  Challenge  to  Social  Workers 

By  PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

Secretary  Social  Hygiene  Society,  District   of  Columbia 


F  we  did  not  know  it  before  we  know  now  that  social 
work  is  not  something  sacrosanct,  something  to  be 
shielded  from  the  ruckuses  of  the  market-place. 
Rather,  social  work,  like  industry  and  government,  is  facing 
exigencies  growing  out  of  a  new  world  economy;  "rugged 
American  individualism"  is  giving  way  to  mass  controls;  ac- 
cepted techniques  and  methodology  are  no  longer  suited  to 
a  new  order  of  things. 

We  are  like  the  senator  invited  to  give  the  commence- 
ment oration  at  a  small  Virginia  college.  He  was  met  at  the 
station  by  a  man  with  a  decrepit,  one-horse  rig.  Since  the 
train  had  been  late,  the  driver  urged  up  the  horse.  They 
rattled  and  jounced  over  a  rough,  bumpy  road. 

"Say,"  gasped  the  senator,  "this  is  some  road." 

"You  bet,"  replied  the  other.  "Ever  since  them  dam 
Yanks  took  their  cannon  over  it,  it's  been  this  way." 

To  a  considerable  extent  we  are  still  traveling  the  road 
of  traditional  ways  of  doing  things,  behind  the  nag  of  in- 
dividualism and  there  is  creaking  and  rumbling  of  the  social- 
work  buggy.  Harry  Lurie  in  his  paper,  The  Drift  to  Public 
Relief,  given  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
Minneapolis,  declared  that  "in  fact  we  are  beginning  to  see 
that  we  have  too  long  been  dominated  in  case  work  by  an 
economic  philosophy  remote  from  the  actualities  of  our 
highly  complicated  industrial  and  economic  organization." 
Likewise  in  listening  recently  to  a  case-work  discussion  by- 
psychiatric  and  family  social  workers,  I  thought  of  Abraham 
Myerson's  words  in  a  recent  book  review  in  The  New  Re- 
public: "The  point  of  view  does  not  include  enough  social 
data  and  experience,  not  enough  stress  is  laid  on  the  whole 
economic  structure  of  society  and  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  human  being  is  beset." 

Various  factors  are  responsible  for  this  situation.  Among 
them  has  been  the  development  of  social  work  largely  on  an 
individualistic  basis,  the  increasing  identification  of  social 
work  with  the  thinking  and  verbal  coinage  of  dominant 
groups,  the  confusion  and  mental  fuzziness  characteristic  of 
any  period  of  dynamic  social  change,  the  testing  and  dis- 
carding and  accepting  of  new  techniques,  the  struggle  be- 
tween individualism  and  corporateness.  You  have  the  local 
social  agency  with  its  roots  in  the  past,  its  executive  coming 
from  an  old  family ;  you  have  the  vested  interest  of  a  board 
in  an  outmoded  piece  of  work ;  you  have  the  emphasis  on 
professionalism,  and  a  certain  hardening  of  the  arteries  which 
icomes  to  any  organization  when  it  becomes  over-institution- 
alized ;  you  have  the  impact  of  joint  planning  upon  the  iso- 
lation or  initiative  of  an  individual  agency.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  when  all  this  and  other  ingredients  as  well  are  stirred 
'together  there  is  a  brew  of  bewilderment? 

This  obfuscation  comes,  then,  partly  out  of  the  situation 
n  which  we  find  ourselves.  A  virgin  country,  black  loam  in 
|ivhich  a  plow  had  never  bit,  vast  free  lands  calling  the  ad- 
l.'enturesome,  the  tradition  of  a  haven  for  the  oppressed, 
;narvelous  untapped  resources — all  these  led  to  a  different 


social-work  development  in  the  United  States  than  was  pos- 
sible in  the  Old  World  with  its  encrusted  folkways,  its  bar- 
riers, its  racial  antagonisms,  its  worked-over  soil.  As  Caro- 
line Bedford  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Family 
Division  at  Minneapolis,  "it  is  not  accidental  that  organized 
social  case  work  has  not  developed  in  London,  its  birthplace, 
as  it  has  in  America.  It  was  the  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity  which 
has  given  case  work  and  all  social  work  the  chances  for 
growth  in  this  country." 

The  attitude  of  many  social-work  organizations  seems  to 
rest  upon  the  assumption  that  these  conditions  will  continue. 
But  economists  tell  us  that  we  are  entering  a  new  industrial 
economy.  Consequently,  as  Miss  Bedford  also  pointed  out, 
we  may  be  developing  a  more  or  less  permanent  pauper  class. 
If  this  should  prove  true,  would  case  work  then  have  the 
same  untrammelled  rein  in  developing  the  latent  possibilities 
of  an  individual? 

\  T  7  ILL  social  workers  and  social  agencies  then  use  the 
*  *  mechanism  of  escape  from  the  dilemma  in  which  they 
find  themselves?  On  the  plea  of  doing  adequate  \vork  for  the 
few  instead  of  shoddy  work  for  the  many,  will  they  with- 
draw into  the  sheltered  cloister  of  the  clinic  with  its  con- 
trolled case  load?  What  popular  support  have  they  been  de- 
veloping, lo !  these  many  years  for  such  a  procedure  with  their 
emotional  appeals  and  publicity,  their  wide-flung  slogan, 
"Not  a  case  of  need  uncared  for  in  our  city"? 

Perhaps  another  way  of  escape  will  be  to  blame  the  indi- 
vidual and  not  society  for  his  predicament.  There  is  suf- 
ficient validity  in  such  a  position  to  make  escape  easy.  In 
one  of  the  most  discussed  books  written  by  a  social  worker  in 
recent  years,  is  found  this  statement  as  one  of  the  conclusions 
of  a  profound  presentation :  "I  believe  that  we  see  increasing 
acceptance  of  case  work  as  individual  therapy  rather  than 
social  welfare."  Perhaps  with  Cassius, 

The   fault,   dear  Brutus,  lies  not   in   our  stars 
But  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings. 

Now  every  competent  social  case  worker  knows  the  value 
of  skilled  case  treatment  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  We 
need  to  increase  our  skills.  But  to  strum  on  the  string  of 
"individual  therapy"  when  a  whole  world  is  out  of  joint  may 
offer  a  ready  escape  to  the  inept,  the  timid  and  the  frightened. 
Certainly  social  workers  in  their  collective  capacity  at  least 
have  an  inescapable  responsibility  to  have  convictions  about 
"the  dole,"  old-age  pensions,  "made-work,"  and  to  express 
those  convictions  vigorously.  Such  public  expression  is  too 
rare. 

The  whole  problem  of  relief  is  another  gnarly  question 
that  has  brought  confusion.  There  has  been,  on  one  hand, 
the  gradual  change  in  policy  on  the  part  of  private  family 
agencies  from  having  no  relief  funds  to  accepting  relief  cases 
even  for  economic  distress.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  the  marked  shift  in  more  recent  years  from  private  to 
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public  relief.  Thus  the  statistical  department  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  found  that  of  $30,000,000  spent  for 
relief  by  seventy-five  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1931,  71  per  cent  came 
from  governmental  sources.  Related  to  this  question  of  re- 
lief is  the  bitter  wrangle  over  "the  dole,"  and  the  accelerated 
movement  towards  certain  forms  of  social  insurance. 

Out  of  this  shuttlecock  of  discussion  over  relief,  several 
important  considerations  disentangle  themselves.  One  is  that 
there  is  no  mystic  abracadabra  that  makes  relief  given  by  a 
private  agency  more  satisfying  and  more  healing  than  that 
given  by  a  public  agency.  It  is  a  notion  which  needs  to  be 
exploded.  A  poultice  is  a  poultice  by  whomever  applied. 
We  have  been  so  hypnotized  by  the  magazine  and  newspaper 
publicity  against  certain  forms  of  public  relief  that  we  are 
mesmerized  into  thinking  that  private  relief  has  a  charmed 
salve  of  its  own.  Grace  Marcus  has  shown  how  searing  the 
effects  of  relief  may  be  when  administered  by  inept  or 
blundering  workers,  or  when  used  or  withheld  as  a  discipline 
or  a  reward. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  already  in  some  cities  an 
"American  dole,"  in  its  niggardly  amount,  and  in  its  ad- 
ministration more  pauperizing  and  more  devastating  than 
the  English  dole.  For  example,  press  dispatches  recently 
carried  the  news  that  in  a  Middlewestern  city  relief  would 
not  be  given  to  any  family  if  it  possessed  so  much  as  a  radio. 
What  are  families  in  need,  then,  to  do  with  radios  already  in 
their  possession  ?  Throw  them  on  an  already  glutted  market, 
or  just  throw  them  out  the  window? 

As  for  "individual  therapy"  and  the  wise  giving  of  relief, 
how  is  that  possible  with  overworked  staffs  and  the  incubus 
of  heavy  case  loads?  For  instance  I  have  before  me  the 
statement  of  function  of  a  large  family-welfare  society.  It 
says:  "Our  aim  is  to  effect  adjustments  in  personality  and 
relationships  within  the  individual  family  or  between  the 
family  and  its  environment."  But  in  that  agency  the  case 
load  last  year  increased  over  200  per  cent  while  the  staff 
increased  only  9  per  cent.  Under  such  conditions,  how 
thorough  can  be  the  adjustments  between  an  individual  and 
his  environment  as  worked  out  with  him  by  the  visitor  of  the 
society?  That  this  problem  is  a  real  one  is  evidenced  by  the 
statement  of  the  supervisor  of  another  large  family  society: 


What  is  to  be  the  answer  this  winter  when  conditions  bid 
fair  to  be  worse  than  last?  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  trained  workers  available  in  a  community,  even  though  that 
limit  is  by  no  means  so  narrow  as  we  once  supposed.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  untrained  workers  and  volunteer 
aides  which  a  given  organization  can  absorb,  even  though  that 
limit  be  stretched  by  improvements  in  organization  and  in  super- 
visory skills.  There  is  a  limit  also  to  the  number  of  cases 
which  a  visitor  can  carry,  even  though  her  services  be  spread 
dangerously  thin  by  increasing  her  office  interviews,  by  short 
cuts  in  investigation  and  treatment,  and  by  closing  her  eyes  to 
the  less  pressing  problems. 

It  is  well  to  recognize,  therefore,  that  when  dependency 
grows  to  the  proportions  of  a  disaster  even  social  agencies 
have  no  sedative.  The  best  they  have  been  able  to  offer  is 
resourcefulness  and  resiliency  in  meeting  conditions.  In 
this  they  have  during  the  present  depression  shown  marked 
leadership.  Wendel  F.  Johnson  of  Toledo,  after  an  ex- 
tensive survey  of  relief  conditions  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "Family  agencies 
have  been  called  upon  during  the  unemployment  emergency 
to  bear  the  major  responsibility  in  their  respective  com- 
munities for  seeing  that  the  unemployed  and  their  families 
shall  not  suffer  from  want  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  that 
they  have  in  general  measured  up  to-  that  responsibility  in 
perfectly  heroic  fashion." 

Social  workers  have  almost  without  exception  shown  lead- 
ership in  resisting  the  tom-tom-like  insistence  on  relief  and 
relief  alone  which  threatens  the  whole  social-work  structure 
and  have  helped  to  guide  their  communities  around  the  bog 
of  slashes  in  the  budgets  of  character-building  agencies  and 
to  fortify  public  opinion  against  policies  of  timidity  and 
panic.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough !  "It  is  evident,"  says  Allen  T.  Burns,  "that  we  must 
prepare  for  a  major  task  in  social  statesmanship."  Are  we, 
entrenched  behind  our  philosophies  and  our  fetishes,  ready 
for  such  a  responsibility? 

In  this  dilemma  social  workers  might  take  a  page  from 
Cromwell.  The  day  before  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  when  he 
was  beleaguered  by  his  enemies,  he  penned  these  words,  "We 
are  upon  an  engagement  very  difficult."  We  need  more 
Cromwells  who  understand  the  seriousness  of  difficulties  and 
then  go  forth  to  confront  them  with  fortitude  and  courage. 


Let  X  Equal  the  Unknown 

Joint  Vocational  Service  Looks  Back  Over  Five  Years 


By  LILLIAN  A.  QUINN 

Director 


IN  the  midst  of  nervousness  and  depression  a  certain 
amount  of  vocational  questioning  among  social  work- 
ers and  public-health  nurses  will  surely  not  be  held 
against  them.  The  answer  to  some  of  their  questioning 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  five  years'  experience  of  the 
Joint  Vocational  Service  in  handling  positions  in  these  two 
fields.  Since  1927  more  than  ten  thousand  positions  have 
been  listed  with  this  Service,  the  counseling  and  placement 
bureau  established  as  an  independent  agency  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers  and  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing  in  cooperation  with 
other  social  and  public-health  organizations.  To  find  any 


answer  at  all  that  lump  number,  ten  thousand,  must  be 
broken  down  by  all  sorts  of  figuring,  but  always,  if  you 
please,  by  algebra  so  that  X,  the  unknown  quantity,  may 
never  be  absent  from  the  calculation,  since  it  is  bound  to 
be  present  in  the  answer. 

Naturally  it  is  of  interest  to  know  the  number  of  persons 
wishing  to  secure  positions  as  compared  with  the  number 
of  openings  available  even  though  many  factors  such  as 
preparation,  experience,  personality,  geographic  location, 
nationality,  citizenship,  residence,  or  salary  requirements, 
upset  any  satisfactory  conclusions  from  mere  numerical 
comparison. 
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The  total  number  of  new  positions  reported  to  J.  V.  S. 
in  1931,  while  showing  an  increase  over  1927  and  1928, 
represents  about  a  15  per  cent  decrease  from  1930.  This 
percentage  of  decrease  would  be  slightly  greater  if  it  were 
not  for  positions,  many  of  a  temporary  nature,  created  by 
unemployment  committees  and  other  emergency  services. 
Geographically,  the  decrease  has  been  distributed  fairly 
evenly.  After  climbing  gradually  from  1196  in  1927  to 
1739  in  1930,  the  number  of  new  social-work  positions 
reported  fell  back  to  1438  in  1931.  In  public-health  nurs- 
ing the  number  of  positions  advanced  from  611  in  1927 
to  836  in  1929  and  then  dropped  to  709  in  1930  and  to 
671  in  1931. 

While  the  number  of  positions  reached  a  peak  and  then 
receded,  the  number  of  candidates  registered  has  constantly 
gone  upward.  In  1927,  2352  candidates  were  registered 
for  positions — 1668  for  social  work,  and  684  for  public- 
health  nursing.  This  number  has  increased  each  year  until 
in  1931,  3815  registrations  were  open — 2492  for  social 
work,  and  1323  for  public-health  nursing.  These  figures 
include  new  registrations  and  those  reopened.  The  num- 
ber of  new  registrations  during  the  five  years  has  reached 
a  total  of  5726 — 3703  in  social  work  and  2023  in  public- 
health  nursing.  In  1927,  892  persons  registered  for  the  first 
time;  in  1931,  1522. 

At  the  beginning  of  1932,  407  positions  were  listed. 
There  appeared  to  be  from  three  to  four  candidates  to  a 
social-work  position,  and  six  candidates  to  a  public-health 
nursing  position.  But  these  figures  in  themselves  tell  very 
little.  Many  of  the  persons  registered  for  positions  were 
not  unemployed  but  were  merely  interested  in  new  open- 
ings that  might  occur  and  would  offer  advancement  to 
them.  The  figures  are  more  indicative  in  public-health 
nursing  than  in  social  work.  There  has  been  real  lack  of 
good  positions  in  public-health  nursing  since  the  depression, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  opportunities 
requiring  special  preparation  or  a  particular  combination 
of  equipment  and  experience  for  which  it  has  been  difficult 
to  find  candidates. 

In  social  work  the  preponderance  of  opportunity  has  been 
in  social  case  work  rather  than  in  group  work,  research,  or 
in  positions  for  specialists.  The  person  with  borderline  or 
casual  preparation  and  experience  is  the  one  most  affected 
in  competition,  a  fact  true  in  normal  times  but  accentuated 
at  present.  Unless  there  has  been  some  restriction  like  the 
necessity  of  working  in  a  given  city,  there  has  been  little 
difficulty  in  placing  satisfactorily  any  social  worker  with 
substantial  school  of  social-work  background  whom  the 
school  recommended. 

ONE  of  the  vicissitudes  of  placement  is  that  an  organiza- 
tion frequently  must  rescind  its  request  for  a  worker,  or 
the  prospective  job  peters  out  in  some  way.  Of  10,167  posi- 
tions closed  during  the  past  five  years,  2219  finally  failed 
to  materialize,  leaving  a  net  total  of  7948  actually  filled 
through  J.  V.  S.  or  in  some  other  way.  Of  2130  positions 
closed  on  J.  V.  S.  lists  during  1931,  562  were  cancelled 
or  dropped. 

Just -as  a  position  may  be  cancelled  or  withdrawn  after 
being  reported,  so  a  candidate,  without  changing  jobs,  may 
subsequently  ask  to  have  his  record  made  inactive.  Some- 
times a  look  at  what  is  available  makes  the  candidate's 
present  position  seem  more  desirable  than  previously.  The 


grass  over  the  fence  is  not  always  greener.  Sometimes  the 
record  is  made  inactive  because  the  background  and  ex- 
perience later  prove  inadequate  for  the  positions  reported 
to  J.  V.  S. 

While  experience  shows  that  about  one  fifth  of  the  posi- 
tions reported  probably  will  not  actually  materialize,  only 
about  half  of  the  candidates  registered  at  any  one  time  can 
be  counted  on  as  available  for  the  average  run  of  jobs.  The 
other  half  will  be  interested  only  in  the  fairly  ideal  open- 
ing or  one  that  fits  quite  exactly  their  hopes,  their  carefully 
laid  plans,  or  their  desire  for  a  particular  location.  If 
three  or  four  thousand  registrations  are  open  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  perhaps  1500  or  2000  will  change  positions 
through  J.  V.  S.  or  otherwise.  The  gross  number  of  posi- 
tions and  the  gross  number  of  candidates,  therefore,  indi- 
cate greater  competition  than  do  the  net  figures.  There 
may  be  only  four  fifths  as  many  positions  as  at  first  appear, 
and  only  one  half  of  the  registrants  may  remain  actively 
registered. 

IN  the  light  of  all  this,  a  little  calculating — always  by 
algebra  remember,  with  X  standing  for  the  unknown ! — 
would  show  in  the  figures  given  for  January  i,  1932  quite 
a  difference  in  the  degree  of  competition  for  positions. 

About  half  of  the  positions  handled  by  J.  V.  S.  during 
1929  and  1930  were  of  staff  grade  and  the  other  half  for 
supervisors,  sub-executives  or  executives.  The  proportion 
of  executive  or  semi-executive  openings  has  been  10  per 
cent  lower  during  the  past  year.  In  social  work,  women 
candidates  were  specified  for  about  85  per  cent  of  the  posi- 
tions closed  during  the  last  five  years.  A  man,  or  either 
man  or  woman,  was  designated  for  the  other  15  per  cent. 
The  number  of  positions  for  men  increased  until  1931, 
and  then  fell  below  the  figures  for  1928,  but  the  number 
of  positions  open  to  either  man  or  woman  was  greater  in 
1931.  More  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing 
intermediary  positions  for  men  than  for  women. 

Evidence  has  come  of  salary  cuts,  but  on  the  whole  the 
salary  data  for  positions  closed  in  1931  reveal  nothing  star- 
tling. So  far  the  frequency  of  positions  according  to  salary 
range  has  not  departed  radically  from  frequency  shown  in 
the  past.  As  the  proportion  of  staff  positions  was  greater 
during  the  year,  the  figures  do  show  a  somewhat  greater 
proportion  of  positions  in  the  lower  salary  ranges. 

Joint  Vocational  Service  filled  more  positions  in  1931  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and  an  unusually  high  percentage  of 
the  positions — 45.5  per  cent.  One  interpretation  is  that 
fewer  positions  and  a  wider  choice  of  candidates  facilitated 
placement.  Another  is  that  many  individuals  who  previously 
could  afford  to  pick  and  choose  were  ready  to  accept  offers 
even  though  the  positions  might  not  meet  expectations  fully. 

An  important  development  in  social  work  that  should  be 
stressed — perhaps  a  few  years  hence  we  shall  recognize  it  as 
the  most  important — is  not  reflected  in  the  number  of  posi- 
tions definitely  reported.  During  the  past  two  years  there 
has  been  a  marked  and  quite  sudden  increase  in  requests  to 
J.V.S.  from  public-welfare  officials  and  others  especially 
concerned  about  personnel  standards  in  public  agencies,  to 
give  publicity  to  opportunities  in  public  service  (tax-sup- 
ported departments  of  federal,  state,  county  and  city  units) , 
and  to  submit  the  records  of  well  qualified  social  workers 
who  might  be  interested  in  taking  civil-service  examinations 
for  positions  being  created  in  departments  of  child  welfare, 
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commissions  for  old-age  security,  in  mothers'  assistance  work, 
in  probation  and  parole,  or  for  the  development  and  super- 
vision of  such  departments.  These  cannot  be  reported  as 
specific  positions  to  which  candidates  can  be  referred  for 
direct  appointment. 

These  requests  to  recruit  skilled  personnel  for  public- 
welfare  services  are  evidence  both  of  greatly  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  professionally  qualified  social  workers  and  of  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  in  public 
departments  to  have  well  prepared  personnel.  The  expan- 
sion in  public  welfare  seems  to  have  been  more  marked, 
according  to  the  experience  of  J.V.S.  in  the  past  two  years, 
than  in  the  nursing  bureaus  of  public-health  departments, 
though  J.V.S.  has  over  the  five  years  constantly  served  well 
established  state  and  local  health  departments. 

Following  that  historic  date  October  1929,  J.V.S.  had  a 
great  influx  of  persons  who  suddenly  needed  jobs  and  who 
sought  them  everywhere  regardless  of  what  the  job  require- 
ments might  be.  Until  this  last  autumn  periodic  pressure 
has  continued  from  a  varied  group,  most  of  whom  have 
little  idea  of  the  demands  and  standards  of  either  social  work 
or  public-health  nursing.  Some  have  good  educational  back- 
ground, some  poor.  Some  have  had  professional  experience 
of  a  sort,  but  are  without  adequate  or,  in  most  cases,  any 
preparation  to  meet  competition  in  social  work.  Most  of 
these  understood  that  public-health  nursing  would  not  be 
open  to  any  but  a  graduate  nurse,  but  were  surprised  to  find 
that  there  were  training  requirements  for  social  work. 

One  of  the  chief  satisfactions  realized  in  the  year  by  year 
growth  of  the  work  is  the  evidence  of  definite  results  from 
vocational  counseling  with  individuals.  A  candidate,  as  a 
staff  nurse  with  previous  teaching  experience,  wished  to 
work  toward  a  public-health  nursing  course  directorship. 
She  is  now  but  one  step  away,  serving  as  an  educational 
director  of  a  large  community  organization.  She  has  fol- 
lowed the  prescription  of  general  supervisory  experience, 


rural  experience  in  a  one-nurse  service,  full  public-health 
nursing  course  and  degree.  The  first  interview  with  her 
was  held  eight  years  ago  in  the  offices  of  the  N.O.P.H.N., 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  Joint  Vocational  Service. 

A  family  welfare  worker  some  time  ago  asked  for  in- 
formation and  counsel.  "I  am  tired  of  being  a  small-town 
executive,"  she  wrote.  "Psychiatric  social  work  interests  me 
more  than  anything  else,  but  I  believe  I  am  better  fitted  for 
research."  Awarded  a  scholarship,  she  was  able  to  continue 
preparation  at  a  school  of  social  work.  Recently  she  secured 
an  appointment  as  teacher  of  social  work — a  position  calling 
for  preparation  in  research  and  psychiatric  social  work,  and 
ability  to  supervise  field  work. 

Much  has  been  heard  these  days  about  other  professions 
being  overcrowded,  with  perhaps  too  little  stress  on  the  fact 
that  those  professions  may  not  be  overcrowded  with  well 
qualified  persons.  J.V.S.  believes  that  neither  social  work 
nor  public-health  nursing  is  overcrowded  in  normal  times, 
either  quantitatively  or  qualitatively.  It  is  true  that  in 
public-health  nursing — in  both  public  departments  and  vol- 
untary organizations — there  has  been  little  expansion  re- 
cently, and,  in  some  cases,  there  has  been  curtailment  of  pro- 
gram and  staff.  It  is  equally  true  in  some  branches  of  social 
work.  Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  in  the  experience  of 
Joint  Vocational  Service  that  makes  the  professional  staff 
pessimistic  about  the  opportunity  ahead  in  either  field  for 
the  person  with  good  academic  education  and  professional 
preparation,  especially  if  that  person  has  appreciation  of  the 
inter-relation  of  community  forces  and  individual  needs, 
whether  these  needs  are  to  be  met  by  the  public-health  nurs- 
ing or  the  social-work  program. 

Wanted,  always:  Persons  with  not  only  technical  skill 
but  also  breadth  of  background  and  understanding  of  how 
to  make  one  program  supplement  others  and  be  strengthened 
by  those  others. 


Flivver  Wages  for  Europe 

By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


'  HAT  wages  must  a  workman  receive  in  Berlin, 
Copenhagen,  Marseilles,  Cork,  Istambul — 
each  of  the  fourteen  European  cities  where 
there  is  a  Ford  plant — to  enjoy  the  standard  of  living  of  a 
Detroit  worker  on  the  minimum  $7-a-day  wage?" 

This,  in  substance,  was  the  question  Sir  Percival  Perry, 
head  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  in  Europe,  put  up  to 
the  International  Labor  Office  in  1929.  The  Labor  Office 
had  at  that  time  no  data  on  which  to  base  a  reply,  nor  did 
it  have  funds  available  to  obtain  them.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  of  which  Edward  A.  Filene  of  Boston  is  the 
head,  offered  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  study — the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted.  The  result  of  the  two-year  inquiry 
is  International  Working  Class  Living  Costs  (Series  N, 
No.  17)  just  published  by  the  Labor  Office. 

As  the  introduction  carefully  points  out,  this  is  not  a  study 
of  wages,  of  "real  wages,"  nor  of  comparative  standards 
of  living.  It  is  an  inquiry  into  living  costs,  "similar  to  ... 
those  carried  out  in  different  countries  to  show  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living." 


The  findings  show  that  a  Ford  worker  can  maintain  him- 
self on  the  Detroit  level  at  a  wage  lower  than  the  Detroit 
minimum  in  all  the  cities  studied  except  Stockholm,  where 
his  earnings  would  need  to  be  possibly  4  per  cent  higher. 
Living  costs  were  found  to  be  lowest  in  Barcelona,  where 
the  Ford  worker  could  live  at  the  Detroit  level  with  58 
per  cent  of  the  Detroit  wage.  In  five  other  cities  (Man- 
chester, Warsaw,  Rotterdam,  Istambul,  Antwerp)  less  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  Detroit  wage  would  be  required. 

To  obtain  the  data  on  Detroit  living  costs  families  were 
selected  in  which  the  husband  was  a  Ford  employe  working 
at  least  225  days  a  year  and  earning  approximately  $7  a 
day  through  the  year  1929.  The  breadwinner's  wage  must 
have  been  the  only  income  of  a  family  of  husband,  wife  and 
two  or  three  children  under  sixteen,  with  no  other  depend- 
ents. The  family  must  have  kept  house  in  one  place  through- 
out the  year.  "It  was  very  difficult,"  the  report  admits,  "to 
find  families  that  met  or  even  closely  approached  these  re- 
quirements." Most  of  the  information  on  family  expendi- 
tures was  obtained  from  interviews  with  the  wife.  The 
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American  end  of  the  study  was  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  Detroit  budgets  with  descriptions  of  homes  and  house- 
hold equipment,  itemized  food  lists  and  actual  samples  of 
clothing,  shoes  and  household  linen  were  then  sent  to  Ge- 
neva, for  use  by  International  Labor  Office  investigators  in 
compiling  comparable  budgets  for  Ford  workers  abroad. 

In  making  comparisons  it  was  obviously  necessary  at  many 
points  to  modify  the  Detroit  lists  to  give  the  European  not 
identical  diet,  housing  and  dress  but  what  he  would  select 
for  himself  if  he  had  the  income  to  spend  available  to  the 
Detroit  wage-earner. 

A  factor  in  the  equation  was  the  relative  security  of  wage- 
earners  in  Detroit  and  in  certain  European  communities. 
The  Detroit  worker,  though  he  suffered  practically  no  unem- 
ployment in  the  year,  made  no  provision  for  possible  loss  of 
income  due  to  unemployment,  illness  or  invalidity, 

nor  did  any  statutory  provision  exist  by  which  the  employed, 
the  employer  or  the  community  should  provide  for  risk  of  loss 
of  earnings  in  these  respects  and  for  the  old  age  of  himself 
and  his  wife  and  the  possible  widowhood  of  his  wife  or  orphan- 
hood of  his  children. 

In  nearly  every  European  city,  on  the  contrary,  some  or  all 
or  these  contingencies  are  provided  for,  the  community  and 
the  employer  sharing  with  the  worker  the  cost  of  such 
security.  "In  one  or  two  of  the  towns  covered,  such  pro- 
vision is  on  a  generous  scale." 

After  the  study  was  underway,  the  basic  wage  in  Detroit 
was  reduced  from  $7  to  $6  a  day,  almost  exactly  absorbing 
the  drop  in  the  cost  of  living.  All  the  data  was  there- 


fore   corrected    in    line    with    prices    in    January     1931. 

While  the  study  is  a  mine  of  new  information  it  is  not 
an  easy  mine  to  work.  The  conclusions  are  nowhere  stated 
in  clear-cut  fashion — it  is  necessary  to  dig  them  out.  The 
task  is  complicated  by  having  the  prices  given  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  referred  to,  leaving  the  reader  to 
wrestle  with  francs,  marks,  kronen,  zloty,  pesetas,  florins, 
Turkish  pounds  and  so  on  as  best  he  can. 

The  study  clearly  indicates  that  low  wages  do  not  neces- 
sarily go  with  low  prices ;  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  impres- 
sion, the  "real"  wages  of  American  workers  are  higher  than 
the  "real"  wages  of  European  workers,  and  that  costs  of 
production  depend  on  efficiency  and  technical  equipment 
rather  than  on  wage-rates. 

Commenting  on  the  report,  Mr.  Filene  points  out  that  the 
data 

cast  serious  doubts  on  the  economic  justification  for  sweeping 
wage  reductions  as  a  way  out  of  the  depression.  The  usual 
justification  for  reducing  wages  ...  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  there  is  some  inevitable  relationship  between  wages  and 
prices.  .  .  .  The  International  Labor  Office  report,  however, 
proves  conclusively  that  no  such  inevitable  relationship  exists. 
If  it  were  true,  the  cost  of  living  in  European  cities  would  be 
as  low  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States 
as  wages  in  Europe  are  lower  than  those  in  this  country.  The 
facts  are  precisely  the  opposite.  ...  If  scientific  management 
has  in  years  of  prosperity  enabled  us  to  keep  costs  relatively 
low  and  wages  high,  so  much  the  more  should  these  same 
principles  be  applied  in  times  of  depression.  Goods  can  only 
be  sold  and  the  wheels  of  industry  kept  moving  steadily  if 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  public  is  kept  to  the  highest 
possible  mark. 


How  It  Feels 

By  A  SOCIAL  WORKER 


'  ITH  unemployment  striking  right  and  left  at 
both  the  mune  and  the  immune,  at  those  accus- 
tomed to  lean  periods  and  at  those  who  have 
hitherto  felt  themselves  secure  from  this  particular  type  of 
disaster,  there  is  probably  no  one  who  has  not  paused  to  say 
to  himself,  "What  if  it  should  hit  me?  How  would  it  feel? 
What  would  I  do?"  and  who  has  not  tried  to  imagine  just 
what  it  would  be  like. 

I  had  done  so.  I  had  looked  at  the  men  in  the  breadlines 
and  tried  to  imagine  myself  as  one  of  them ;  I  had  looked  at 
the  unaccustomed  sellers  of  apples  on  the  streets,  at  the  de- 
jected men  on  park  benches,  on  street  corners,  leaning  against 
walls,  bewildered  and  afraid,  and  had  studied  their  faces  till 
I  thought  I  knew  how  they  must  feel.  I  read  of  one  family, 
heard  of  another,  met  another;  I  was  sure  that  I  knew  just 
how  it  would  be.  And  yet,  underneath  I  realize  now,  was 
always  the  feeling,  "But  it  couldn't  actually  happen  to  me.'' 

Now  that  it  has  happened,  I  want  to  try  to  record  my 
sensations,  realizing  all  the  time  that  they  can  be  compared 
but  dimly  to  the  sensations  of  those  who  have  dependents, 
who  bear  the  responsibility  of  parents  or  wives  or  invalids  or 
little  children,  who  have  come  to  the  end,  who  have  no  re- 
course, who  face  starvation  or  charity. 

I  had  given  up  a  safe  berth  to  prepare  for  work  in  an 
allied  line.  The  preparation  was  over,  I  was  ready  for  a  job. 
No  job  materialized.  Week  after  week  went  by.  Possibil- 


ities faded  out  one  by  one.  "Nothing  at  present."  "All  our 
plans  for  extension  and  enlargement  have  been  put  off  for  a 
year."  "We  are  not  adding  to  our  force  this  year.  In  fact 
we  are  attemping  to  reduce  it."  "Your  plan  interests  us  very 
much.  Perhaps  next  year." 

Meanwhile  I  kept  telling  myself,  "Here  is  the  leisure  you 
have  been  craving  for  so  long.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  that 
course,  to  write  that  article,  to  read  those  books  you  have 
been  double-starring;  now  is  the  time  to  see  the  city,  to  visit 
all  the  schools,  agencies,  institutions  you  have  been  wanting 
to  see,  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  museums  and 
galleries,  to  poke  around  in  the  foreign  section,  see  the  his- 
toric spots,  frequent  lectures  and  concerts.  Now  if  ever  is 
the  time  to  learn  the  stores  and  to  enjoy  window-shopping, 
to  bring  your  correspondence  up  to  date,  to  visit  your  friends. 

But  somehow  the  savor  had  gone  out  of  everything.  It 
was  hard  to  settle  down  to  reading.  Why  write  to  friends 
till  you  had  something  to  tell  them?  It  was  the  same  with 
visits.  You  grew  tired  of  saying,  "Nothing  yet ;"  it  touched 
your  pride — better  to  put  off  the  visits  till  you  got  a  job. 
Sightseeing  seemed  pointless,  and  besides  you  might  miss  an 
important  message.  You  lived  from  mail  to  mail,  fearing  to 
leave  the  house.  You  had  no  patience  for  lectures  or  concerts 
and  as  for  the  stores,  they  were  merely  an  aggravation  when 
you  knew  there  would  be  no  pay-check  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  You  began  to  remember  some  sage  articles  of  good 
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advice,  some  well  laid  plans  to  use  the  leisure  of  the  unem- 
ployed by  enticing  them  into  classes.  They  had  seemed  ex- 
cellent at  the  time.  Now  you  began  to  understand  why  they 
wouldn't  work. 

You  understood  now  the  basis  for  the  complaints  of  a 
friend  who  taught  English  to  foreigners.  Her  classes  al- 
ways fell  off  when  work  was  slack.  She  had  never  been  able 
to  see  why.  "That  is  the  very  time  they  should  come. 
They're  not  tired.  They  could  come  to  class  fresh  and 
rested  and  have  lots  of  time  for  home  study.  Instead,  they 
don't  come  at  all.  Just  shiftless,  I  call  it.  If  they  had  any 
real  ambition — !  And  then  when  they  get  jobs  they  come 
stringing  back!"  You  could  ex- 
plain it  to  your  friend  now. 
The  poor  souls,  of  course  they 
couldn't  settle  down  to  study, 
worried  and  uneasy  as  they 
were! 

I  knew  I  was  not  shiftless,  that 
I  did  not  lack  ambition.  I  would 
write  that  article  to  prove  it.  I 
would  have  something  to  show 
for  this  time  of  waiting.  But  the 
blank  paper  had  lost  its  usual 
look  of  invitation,  of  endless  pos- 
sibilities— it  looked  merely  blank. 
I  whipped  myself  on.  A  para- 
graph, another.  But  with  what 
effort!  Never  was  writing  so 
difficult,  never  had  it  brought  so 
little  satisfaction. 

A  month  went  by.  Nothing. 
The  bank  balance  was  dwindling. 
The  mental  "when  I  get  a  job" 
began  sometimes  to  take  the  form, 
"if  I  get  a  job."  One  coveted 
possibility  was  still  unheard  from. 
Day  after  day  passed.  Perhaps 
the  delay  meant  that  they  were 
planning,  were  trying  to  make  a 
place  for  me.  Then  the  letter  arrived:  "Our  staff  for 
the  year  is  complete.  We  hope  that  next  year  we  can 
arrange.  .  .  ." 

The  flood  of  doubts  and  fears  that  had  so  far  been  held 
in  check  by  stubborn  optimism — or  egotism — by  the  feeling 
that  of  course  there  was  work  for  me,  now  engulfed  me. 

Suppose  nothing  turned  up  at  all?  I  began  to  regret  a 
couple  of  slim  jobs  I  had  scornfully  turned  down  some  weeks 
before.  I  began  to  doubt  myself.  Of  course  I  wasn't  so 
young  any  longer.  Had  I  passed  my  time  of  usefulness, 
was  I  ready  for  the  shelf?  Then  I  felt  the  strength  of  my 
body,  became  conscious  for  a  moment  of  my  buoyant  health, 
and  knew  that  this  was  not  so.  But  how  convince  an  em- 
ployer ?  The  inevitable  figure  on  the  application  blank  would 
doom  me.  Would  I  have  to  waste  this  year,  and  perhaps 
another  and  another — perhaps  never  be  able  to  render  the 
service  I  knew  I  was  capable  of,  just  because  of  one  convict- 
ing figure? 

A  dead  weight  hung  in  my  chest.  It  took  away  the  taste 
for  food.  Sleeping  became  difficult.  My  weight  reached  a 
new  low.  A  failure,  done  for,  finished!  The  years  ahead 
looked  very  dark — just  down  and  down.  Never  before  had  I 
been  without  work  when  I  had  wanted  it.  Never  had  I 


faced  the  possibility.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
I  tried  distraction.  The  movies  seemed  more  inane  than 
ever.  A  good  play  helped  for  the  time  being,  but  the  weight 
came  back  with  added  impetus  as  the  curtain  fell,  and  more- 
over theaters  were  one  of  the  expensive  luxuries  that  must  be 
curtailed.  Music  was  too  introspective  a  diversion  to  be 
helpful,  and  constantly,  throughout  the  music  or  the  play, 
went  the  undertone,  "You're  wasting  time,  precious  time. 
This  is  your  time  to  use.  Back  to  your  desk,  work,  work!" 
The  fact  that  I  had  no  regular,  useful  occupation  drove  me 
desperately  to  compensate  to  myself  by  producing  something 
that  I  could  say  was  worth  while ;  and  yet,  when  I  reached 

my  desk,  the  worry  and  uncertain- 
ty and  wavering  faith  in  myself 
sapped  the  flow  of  energy  that 
might  have  gone  into  creative 
work  and  left  only  a  trickle. 

So  my  training  for  leisure  left 
me  little  better  off  than  the  work- 
man, or  business  man  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  who  has  had  no  train- 
ing outside  his  job  and  whose 
whole  idea  of  leisure  is  amuse- 
ment. Something  more  was  needed 
than  a  variety  of  interests,  even 
of  creative  interests,  for  the  im- 
pulse that  lends  life  to  them  was 
missing. 

Just  two  things  brought  relief. 
Two  small  children  were  my 
occasional  playmates.  When  with 
them  I  could  forget  my  great 
emptiness;  the  weight  lightened, 
vanished  completely.  We  were 
all  happy. 

The  only  other  time  the  weight 
lifted  was  when  I  was  doing  some 
volunteer  work  I  had  undertaken. 
Then  I  found  myself  completely 
absorbed  in  other  people,  my  ener- 
gies were  given  to  trying  to  understand  their  difficulties  and 
to  decide  what  to  do.  Thus  a  whole  day  might  pass  with- 
out once  remembering  my  own  burden. 

Why  did  I  find  relief  here  and  not  at  the  theater,  with 
the  children  and  not  in  a  book?  The  answer  seemed  clear. 
In  the  volunteer  work  and  with  the  children  I  was  again  of 
some  use.  I  could  help  some  one.  Some  one  turned  to 
me,  needed  me.  The  feeling  of  inferiority  no  longer  over- 
whelmed me,  I  still  amounted  to  something.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  having  or  not  having  a  job,  it  was  a 
question  of  having  something  to  share,  something  that  some- 
one wanted. 

Is  there  not  here  a  principle  that  can  be  easily  overlooked 
in  the  press  of  supplying  crying  necessities,  the  principle  of 
keeping  up  morale  by  keeping  alive  in  each  person  the  sense 
that  he  has  something  to  contribute,  that  he  is  not  a  useless 
burden,  that  he  is  not  only  a  receiver  but  that  he  also  has 
something  to  give,  something  that  is  needed.  Made  work,' 
unless  it  is  really  useful,  cannot  give  this  sense  any  more 
than  can  charity  or  a  dole.  It  must  be  real  work,  work  with 
a  purpose,  work  that  builds  up  self-respect  and  a  sense  ofy 
worthwhileness  that  will  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  thefl 
destructive  flood  of  the  feeling  of  inferiority. 


Wortman  for  the  Emergency  Unemployed  Relief  Committee 


One  Man's  Gift 

By  JACOB  BILLIKOPF 

Executive  Director  The  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  of  Philadelphia 


ULIUS  ROSENWALD'S  benefactions  were  many 
and  varied  [see  Julius  Rosenwald— Fellow  Citizen, 
by  Graham  Taylor,  The  Survey,  February  i].  One 
of  them  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  most  telling  piece  of 
philanthropic  giving  of  which  I  have  had  knowledge. 

This  was  his  contribution  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Relief  Committee  on  March  4,  1917 — the  day 
President  Wilson  was  reinaugurated.  The  fate  of  six  million 
people  in  the  shambles  of  the  Eastern  war-zone  hung  on  his 
decision  to  give  it.  With  his  tithe  of  the  total  sum,  American 
Jewry  successfully  raised  the  ten  millions  then  needed  for 
succor.  More  than  that,  his  contribution  raised  the  standards 
of  wartime  giving  throughout  the  country.  The  American 
Red  Cross,  which  had  aimed  to  obtain  $10,000,000  through- 
out the  country  for  its  overseas  and  army  campwork,  shortly 
thereafter  lifted  its  quota,  under  Henry  P.  Davison's  leader- 
ship, to  $100,000,000. 

At  the  time,  Mr.  Rosenwald  was  in  Washington,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  his  death 
prompts  me  to  tell  of  the  circumstances  of  the  gift,  as  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  with  him  when  he  made  it.  I  remember 
those  circumstances  very  vividly  not  alone  because  of  the 
cumulative  significance  of  what  he  did,  but  of  how  he  did  it. 
Because  also  this  was  the  first  large  money-raising  campaign 
in  which  I  had  taken  part ;  and  on  the  way  East  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald himself  had  thrown  cold  water  on  my  call  from  the 
American  Jewish  Relief  Committee.  "You  are  a  social 
worker,"  he  had  said ;  "what  have  you  got  to  do  with  fund 
collecting?  It  is  a  profession  in  itself."  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  the  then  leaders  in  American  Jewry — Jacob  H. 
SchifT,  Louis  Marshall,  Felix  M.  Warburg,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Lee  K.  Frankel,  Stephen  S.  Wise, 
Julian  W.  Mack,  and  others. 

In  Chicago  he  had  frankly  told  me  that  had  they  taken  him 
into  their  counsels,  he  would  not  have  advised  calling  me; 
and  here  a  fortnight  later  to  my  discomfiture,  I  was  getting 
off  the  sleeper  in  Washington  on  my  way  to  try  the  abilities 
which  he  thought  were  not  in  me,  on  him  for  a  starter.  Mr. 
Rosenwald  was  personally  close  to  the  President,  this  was  the 
great  day  in  official  Washington,  and  heaven  alone  knew 
whether,  for  all  his  usual  generous  leanings,  he  would  be  in 
a  mood  to  listen  to  my  horror-mongering  anent  the  Jews  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

But  Mr.  Rosenwald,  I  had  been  told,  was  the  only  re- 
liance of  the  Committee.  If  he  failed  us,  all  our  plans 
would  be  headed  for  the  rocks.  That  morning,  I  had  his 
assurance  that  he  would  make  time  to  see  me  late  in  the 
evening.  My  notes  at  the  time  tell  of  the  suspense  and 
uncertainty  that  filled  my  day  until  I  was  pacing  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  Willard  Hotel  waiting  for  him  to  return 
from  an  official  dinner.  He  stopped  for  his  mail  at  the 
hotel  desk,  before  some  senators  surrounded  him.  I  touched 
his  shoulder  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  I  had  something 
of  importance  to  convey  to  him.  He  studied  me  calmly. 
"Is  it  very,  very  important?"  he  asked  lightly,  and  before 
I  could  give  him  my  emphatic  reply  he  bade  his  friends 


goodnight  and  drew  me  off  to  a  sofa  in  a  corner  of  the  lobby. 
"Well,  tell  me  about  it,"  he  said  as  soon  as  we  had  sat 
down.  I  glanced  up  at  him  and  my  entire  harangue  on 
which  I  had  spent  so  much  arduous  toil  and  thought  evap- 
orated. I  heard  myself,  to  my  own  great  surprise,  telling 
him  in  the  very  simplest  and  most  unadorned  style  that  a 
campaign  for  ten  million  dollars  was  about  to  be  launched; 
that  it  needed  some  powerful  dramatic  stimulus  to  start  it 
off  effectively  and  to  end  it  successfully;  that  the  committee 
had  determined  that  nothing  but  a  great  single  gift  would 
serve  and  that  he  alone  could  make  that  gift.  I  dwelt 
hardly  at  all  on  the  state  of  things  abroad,  merely  indicating 
in  a  matter  of  fact  way  what  he  was  well  aware  of,  that 
the  condition  of  the  European  Jews  was  growing  increas- 
ingly worse,  and  that  therefore  a  renewed  effort  on  a  much 
greater  scale  than  had  ever  been  tried  must  be  initiated. 
He  listened  to  me  without  comment  while  my  appeal  was 
gathering  momentum.  I  had  had  hundreds  of  conversations 
with  Mr.  Rosenwald  but  I  had  never  before  asked  him  for 
contributions  of  any  sort,  and  never  before  had  I  seen  a 
face  so  transparent  and  serene  and  yet  so  profoundly 
thoughtful.  We  seemed  both  caught  by  a  common  great 
purpose.  As  I  concluded  with  my  specific  request  for  a 
round  million  the  earnestness  of  his  expression  deepened. 
He  said,  "Do  you  think  it  will  do  any  good?" 
I  nodded  and  was  about  to  make  a  highly  colored  fore- 
cast of  the  results  of  such  a  contribution,  when  he  added: 
"Very  well,  I  will  do  it.  You  may  go  back  to  New  York 
and  tell  them  that  I'll  do  it." 

NO  one  who  has  known  Julius  Rosenwald  will  find  any 
cause  for  surprise  in  the  manner  in  which  by  his  out- 
standing generosity  he  paved  the  way  for  so  much  that  fol- 
lowed. It  was  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  modesty,  the 
vision  and  the  utter  selflessness  of  the  man.  I  have  a  very 
vivid  picture  in  my  mind  of  the  complete  absence  in  his  man- 
ner of  any  thought  of  vain  reward.  His  quick,  unhesitating 
response  had  in  it  all  the  elements  of  an  instinctive  reaction. 
But  his  reward  came  nevertheless  in  the  great  incentive 
that  he  gave  to  his  fellows  throughout  the  country  to  fol- 
low his  example;  and  that,  for  him  as  for  any  genuinely 
generous  heart,  was  reward  enough.  Not  alone  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Relief  Committee  but  the  country  as  a  whole 
was  soon  to  feel  the  impetus  of  his  unparalleled  act.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  at  once  estimated  its  im- 
portance and  telegraphed  to  him  in  these  words: 

Your  contribution  of  one  million  dollars  to  the  Ten  Million 
Dollar  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Jewish  War  Sufferers  serves 
democracy  as  well  as  humanity.  The  Russian  Revolution  has 
opened  the  door  of  freedom  to  an  oppressed  people  but  unless 
they  are  given  life  and  strength  and  courage  the  opportunity 
of  centuries  will  avail  them  little.  It  is  to  America  that  these 
starving  millions  look  for  aid  and  out  of  our  prosperity,  fruit 
of  free  institutions,  should  spring  a  vast  and  ennobling  gen- 
erosity. Your  gift  lays-  an  obligation  even  while  it  furnishes 
an  inspiration. 

WOODROW  WILSON 


Making  History  of  Lynchini 

By  LISBETH  PARROTT 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Chanties  and  Public  Welfare 


OUTHERN  women,  aroused  and  organized,  have 
taken  up  the  challenge  of  mob  violence  and  have 
stripped  from  the  lyncher  his  mask  as  guardian  of 
the  chastity  of  womanhood.  The  protest  took  form  in 
November  1930  at  a  meeting  of  white  women  from  eight 
southern  states  called  by  Jessie  Daniel  Ames,  director  of 
women's  work  of  the  Committee  on  International  Co- 
operation. In  little  more  than  a  year  it  has  gained  a  force 
and  volume  that  is  having  wide  reverberations.  From  this 
first  meeting  was  broadcast  a  significant  statement: 

We  are  profoundly  convinced  that  lynching  is  not  a  defense 
of  womanhood  or  of  anything  else,  but  rather  a  menace  to 
private  and  public  safety  and  a  deadly  blow  to  our  most 
sacred  institution.  Instead  of  deterring  irresponsible  and  crim- 
inal classes  from  further  crime,  as  is  argued,  lynching  tends 
inevitably  to  destroy  all  respect  for  law  and  order.  It  repre- 
sents the  complete  breakdown  of  government  and  the  triumph 
of  anarchy.  It  brutalizes  children  who  frequently  witness 
its  orgies  and  particularly  the  youth  who  are  usually  con- 
spicuous participants.  In  its  indiscriminate  haste  for  revenge 
the  mob  sometimes  takes  the  lives  of  innocent  persons  and 
often  inflicts  death  for  minor  offenses.  It  brings  contempt 
upon  America  as  the  only  country  where  such  crimes  occur, 
discredits  our  civilization  and  discounts  the  Christian  religion 
around  the  globe.  We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
lynching  is  not  alone  the  crime  of  ignorant  and  irresponsible 
mobs  but  that  every  citizen  who  condones  it  even  by  his  silence 
must  accept  a  share  of  its  guilt. 

We  therefore  call  upon  all  our  public  officials  to  use  every 
power  at  their  disposal  to  protect  from  mob  anarchy  the  laws 
they  are  sworn  to  defend;  upon  our  religious  leaders  to  cry 
aloud  against  this  crime  until  it  ceases  to  exist;  upon  parents 
and  teachers  to  train  up  a  generation  incapable  of  such  re- 
lapses into  barbarism  and  upon  all 
right-thinking  men  and  women  to  do 
their  utmost  in  every  way  for  the 
complete  eradication  of  this  crime. 

The  statement  carried  into  every 
city  and  town,  highway  and  byway 
of  the  South.  It  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  press.  Influential 
groups  of  women  took  it  up.  State 
associations  were  formed.  All  sorts 
of  organized  bodies,  social  welfare 
conferences,  churches,  sectarian  socie- 
ties, state  federations  of  clubs,  joined 
their  voices  in  the  protest.  When  the 
second  conference  of  the  Association 
of  Southern  Women  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Lynching  was  held  in  Atlanta 
in  1931  the  whole  movement  had 
gained  in  breadth  and  authority.  It 
was  apparent  that  southern  women 
meant  it  when  they  said  that  "lynch- 
ing is  not  a  defense  of  womanhood 
or  of  anything  else." 

The  flare-up  of  mob  violence  in 
1930  undoubtedly  stimulated  the 


women's  protest  and  gave  force  to  their  propaganda.  Ac- 
cording to  Tuskegee  Institute  twenty-one  lynchings  oc- 
curred that  year,  eleven  more  than  in  1929,  ten  more  than 
in  1928.  All  except  two  which  occurred  in  Indiana,  were 
chargeable  to  the  southern  states.  Even  North  Carolina, 
which  for  nine  years  had  boasted  a  clear  record,  slipped 
back  into  the  lynching  belt  when  an  Edgecomb  County 
Negro  was  strung  up  by  a  mob.  The  papers  next  day  de- 
scribed the  scene  as  a  sort  of  bloody  picnic  ground  to  which 
women  and  children  were  taken  to  see  the  bullet-ridden 
body  swaying  from  a  tree. 

In  1931  Tuskegee  reports  thirteen  persons  lynched,  twelve 
of  them  Negroes,  ten  of  them  in  the  hands  of  the  law  when 
the  mobs  seized  them.  Five  were  charged  with  murder, 
five  with  attempted  rape  and  three  with  assaulting  white 
men.  Three  of  the  outrages  occurred  in  Mississippi,  two 
each  in  Florida  and  West  Virginia  and  one  each  in  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missouri,  North  Dakota  and 
Tennessee.  In  the  past  nine  years  every  state  in  the  South 
has  had  one  or  more  lynchings.  North  Carolina  has  had 
one,  Mississippi  has  had  forty-nine.  Of  224  instances  of 
mob  violence  in  the  country  during  that  period  216  oc- 
curred in  the  South. 

ALTHOUGH   lynchings  are   popularly  supposed   to   re- 
sult from  outraged  public  feeling  following  a  criminal 
assault  upon  a  white  woman,  southern  women  deny  this  in 
a  majority  of  cases  and  marshal  facts  to  prove  their  position. 
Out  of  224  lynchings  of  the  past  nine  years  only  seventy  of 
the  victims  were  accused  of  rape  or  attempted  rape.  Seventy- 
seven  were  accused  of  murder.    In  at 
least   twenty  cases  no  definite   accu- 
sation appeared.    In  other  cases  accu- 
sations ranged  from  "not  knowing  his 
place"  to  "improper  conduct  and  in- 
sulting language,"  from  "acting  as 
witness    against    two    white    men 
charged   of   crime"    to    "insisting   on 
eating  in  a  restaurant  when  refused 
service."     All    the    offenses    charged 
were    far    removed    from    what    tra- 
dition says  was  the  original  lynching 
offense,  horse  stealing. 

Figures  compiled  by  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute dating  back  to  1885  show  that 
4203  persons  were  lynched  between 
that  year  and  1924.  Yearly  totals 
have  steadily  declined  with  the  num- 
ber of  white  victims  decreasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  number  of  Negro 
victims.  North  Carolina  for  instance 
has  not  lynched  a  white  man  since 
1906  although  twenty-one  lynchings 
have  occurred  within  its  boundaries. 


Alley  in  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

"Lynctiingt  must  become  a  matter  of  history" 
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In  1914  the  records  show  a  total  of  fifty-two  lynchings  and 
seventeen  instances  in  which  mobs  were  frustrated.  Ten  years 
later  there  were  sixteen  lynchings  and  forty-five  preventions. 
Lynchings  have  become  so  associated  with  the  South  that 
other  sections  of  the  country  have  come  to  think  that  hot- 
headed southern  gentlemen  seize  shotguns  and  rope  when- 
ever they  hear  a  rumor  of  a  crime.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  not  the  gentlemen,  hot-headed  or  otherwise,  who  figure  in 
mobs.  Mobs,  whenever  their  members  are  identified,  are 
usually  found  to  be  the  rabble,  the  lawless  fringe  which  is 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  community  at  all  times.  The 
experience  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  is  typical.  Here  a  number  of 
members  of  the  mob  formed  to  lynch  Alvin  Mansel  were 
identified.  Of  them  solicitor  Swain  said,  "Many  of  them 
have  not  been  out  of  the  road  gangs  long  enough  to  get 
the  smell  of  disinfectants  off  their  clothes.  A  large  percent- 
age of  them  have  been  convicted  in  the  county  for  various 


violations  of  the  law."  Eleven  of  the  ringleaders  of  this 
mob  did  penance  on  the  county  chain  gang,  four  went  to 
state  prison  and  five  were  placed  under  suspended  sentence. 
No  one  will  deny  that  it  takes  courage  for  southern 
women  to  strip  the  "defense  of  womanhood"  mask  from 
lynching  and  to  take  as  their  goal  the  prevention  of  the 
whole  horrible  business.  But  they  are  going  at  it  with 
determination.  They  are  mobilizing  their  forces  in  an 
orderly  way  to  create  public  opinion  to  outlaw  this  outlawry. 
Each  state  unit  must  carry  on  an  active  and  aggressive  propa- 
ganda, must  inject  speakers  into  every  possible  meeting,  must 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  existing  organizations,  must  promote 
the  passage  of  resolutions  and  give  them  publicity  and  must 
make  active  efforts  to  bring  to  justice  persons  involved  in 
the  perpetration  of  a  lynching.  The  Committee  on  Inter- 
racial Cooperation  is  strongly  behind  them.  Lynchings,  say 
southern  women,  must  become  a  matter  of  history,  not  news. 


A  Constituency  for  Their  Clients 

By  GARDNER  LATTIMER 
Member  Board  of  Directors,  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 


OCIAL  workers  are  daily  facing  the  unmet  needs  of 
human  beings.  Literally  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
and  their  families,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
suffering  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  while  mayors  and 
governors  and  even  community  fund  directors,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  President  and  his  committee,  have  not  been  educated  to 
anything  approaching  adequate  appreciation  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation. 

Let's  leave  it  primarily  to  the  economists  and  the  political 
scientists  to  find  the  cure.  It  is  our  job  to  show  the  need. 
When  twenty  thousand  people  in  the  depression  year  of  1930 
report  incomes  totaling  more  than  two  billion,  there  is  no 
question  about  America's  financial  ability  to  meet  the  need. 
But  we  as  social  workers  and  board  members  of  social  agen- 
cies have  a  heavy  responsibility  when  we  accept  the  obligation 
to  administer  inadequate  relief  budgets  without  protesting 
early  and  late  the  toll  in  human  suffering  and  human  values 
for  the  future  of  this  great  country  which  these  inadequate 
budgets  entail. 

Why  do  social  workers  fail  to  constitute  themselves  an 
effective  constituency  for  their  clients  ?  No  one  knows  more 
intimately  than  the  social  worker  the  losses  in  human  values 
which  follow  the  low  annual  wage  of  millions  of  our  Amer- 
ican workers  even  in  times  of  prosperity.  No  one  knows 
better  the  demoralization  which  follows  the  economic  in- 
security of  workers  in  this  country  in  normal  times,  let 
alone  in  times  of  depression  like  the  present. 

At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  average 
intelligence,  education,  experience  and  devotion  of  the  social 
worker  has  reached  a  new  high  for  all  time  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  is  mounting  steadily  higher.  The  quality  of  na- 
tional social-work  leadership  is  the  finest  it  has  ever  been. 
The  strong  testimony  as  to  desperate  need  throughout  the 
country,  by  the  group  of  national  social-work  leaders,  before 
one  of  the  Senate  committees  in  Washington  recently,  is  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  constituency  every  social  worker  and 
every  social  agency  board  member  should  be  constituting  for 
local,  state  and  national  aid  in  the  present  emergency. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  organized  and  unorganized  social 


workers  may  feel  they  should  avoid  advocacy  of  particular 
measures  seeking  to  prevent  or  to  palliate  the  conditions 
which  cause  poverty.  Socialism,  the  single  tax,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  minimum-wage  legislation,  old-age  pensions 
are  of  so  controversial  a  nature  that  their  advocacy  leads  to 
bitterness  and  may  even  interfere  with  the  support  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  social  worker. 

•But  this  same  social  worker  would  seem  to  have  every 
reason  to  point  out  to  the  public  how  urgent  are  the  prob- 
lems demanding  solution,  problems  of  such  far  reaching 
social  and  economic  importance  that  failure  to  face  them 
squarely  and  promptly  may  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  our  very 
civilization.  It  is  not  so  much  the  cure  we  need  in  this 
country  as  it  is  a  way  to  impress  on  our  leaders  the  extent 
and  seriousness  of  the  condition  for  which  a  cure  is  needed. 

We,  who  are  close  to  social  work,  may  think  everyone 
knows  how  serious  a  situation  we  are  facing  in  this  third 
winter  of  the  depression,  and  yet  we  forget  that  those 
in  whose  hands  rests  the  power  of  leadership  through  money, 
for  the  most  part,  lead  sheltered  lives,  as  far  as  the  problems 
of  poverty  are  concerned.  They  are  generous  and  sympathetic 
in  their  response  to  individual  need,  but  they  just  don't  visu- 
alize or  appreciate  the  kind  of  demoralization  that  follows 
the  unemployment  of  six  to  ten  million  wage-earners.  If 
they  did,  of  course,  they  would  not  oppose  measures  of  relief. 

Somehow,  social  workers  in  the  United  States,  from  the 
national  leaders  to  the  humblest  case  worker  in  a  small  town, 
must  constitute  themselves  a  constituency  for  their  clients. 
Protests  must  be  made  against  the  steadily  lowering  stand- 
ards of  relief.  This  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  but 
the  public  doesn't  know  what  it  means  to  cut  allowance 
budgets  for  families  of  five,  to  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars 
a  month  with  maybe  nothing  for  rent  or  clothing,  and  social 
workers  aren't  devoting  much  attention  to  the  technique  of 
educating  public  opinion  to  support  adequate  standards. 

When  public  opinion  has  been  developed  to  the  point  of 
supporting  adequate  relief,  it  will  be  easier  to  enlist  support 
for  an  effective  attack  on  the  problem  of  broad  palliatives 
and  far-reaching  preventive. 


The  Volunteer — 1932  Model 

By  CLARE  M.  TOUSLEY 

Assistant  Director  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 


HE'S  a  very  different  person  this  new  model  vol- 
unteer from  her  sister  of  a  few  years  ago.  She  is 
realistic,  objective,  no  longer  a  casual  odd-jobber  of 
social  work  nor  a  sentimentalist  looking  for  an  outlet.  She 
knows  that  social  work  would  rather  do  things  with  people 
than  do  things  for  people.  She  wants  her  job  to  be  inter- 
esting and  she  wants  to  see  its  place  as  part  of  the  whole, 
but  she  is  well  aware  that  it  can  only  be  responsibile  as  she 
demonstrates  her  own  responsibility.  The  1932  volunteer 
enlists  as  a  private  with  full  knowledge  that  the  chevrons 
of  a  non-com  or  the  shoulder-straps  of  an  officer  can  only 
be  gained  by  hard  work  and  proven  capacity. 

In  the  ten  years  that  I  have  been  working  with  volunteers 
in  social  work  I  have  seen  a  complete  change  in  attitude  on 
their  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  professional  social  worker 
toward  them.  Volunteering  is  no  longer  a  polite  gesture 
made  at  the  cost  of  a  few  odd  hours.  It  is  a  responsibility 
requiring  a  substantial  block  of  time  and  the  exercise  of  in- 
telligence and  energy.  Working  with  volunteers  is  no  longer 
an  endurance  test  for  the  professional.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
her  skill  in  interpreting  social  work  as  a  living,  breathing 
art  rich  in  human  values  and  in  adjusting  personalities  to  its 
practice.  So  general  is  the  desire  of  volunteers  to  acquire 
training  and  understanding,  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  tech- 
niques and  to  follow  them  that  they  have  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  professional.  The  executive  who  in 
1932  suffers  volunteers  as  a  necessary  evil  lays  herself  and 
not  the  volunteers  open  to  question.  The  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society  has  131  paid  social  workers  and  104 
volunteers  on  its  staff,  but  the  distinction  in  their  responsi- 
bility is  not  of  paid  or  unpaid.  It  is  of  qualified  or  un- 
qualified. 

To  my  mind  the  1932-model  volunteer  can  make  three 
contributions  to  her  organization  which  the  professional  can- 
not make.  First  of  all  she  brings  to  the  staff  a  renewed 
sense  of  the  worth-whileness  of  the  task.  She  comes  in 
regularly,  she  adjusts  to  office  rou- 
tine, she  works  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  professionals  and  she  sacri- 
fices leisure  and  many  opportunities 
for  pleasure  and  travel  for  the  sake 
of  the  common  job.  At  best  there 
are  many  days  when  the  hard-driven 
professional  wonders  if  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle,  if  we  are  making 
any  real  headway  commensurate  with 
our  expenditure  of  physical  and  spirit- 
ual energy.  But  if  these  earnest  vol- 
unteers believe  it  worth  while  and 
cheerfully  sacrifice  their  leisure  to 
help  the  work  along,  then  surely  we 
can  keep  our  end  up. 

In   the  Charity  Organization   So- 
ciety we  have  a  Junior  League  vol- 


unteer who  has  been  with  us  almost  full-time  for  ten  years. 
She  now  has  charge  of  engaging  the  staff,  paid  and  unpaid. 
When  the  social-work  blues  overcome  me  I  put  my  head  in 
this  volunteer's  office — and  then  I  go  back  to  my  desk  re- 
assured that  not  in  vain  and  rtot  alone  does  the  professional 
struggle  on. 

The  second  unique  contribution  of  the  trained  volunteer 
is  her  influence  on  the  standards  of  social  work  in  the  com- 
munity. One  such  volunteer  I  know  almost  single-handedly 
won  over  a  whole  board  to  keeping  a  trained  staff  to  head 
up  emergency  work  in  this  winter  of  depression  instead  of 
throwing  all  its  resources  pell-mell  into  a  breadline  and 
soup-kitchen.  That  volunteer  will  be  a  board  member  some 
day  with  her  training  and  intelligence  influencing  polices 
which  may  effect  the  welfare  of  her  whole  community. 

WHICH  leads  right  into  the  third  unique  contribution 
of  our  1932  volunteer — her  capacity  as  an  inter- 
preter of  social  work.  Of  course  the  paid  worker  is  armored 
with  loyalty  and  faith  in  her  profession  and  its  works,  but 
the  fact  that  she  is  supported  by  that  profession  sometimes 
weakens  her  as  its  protagonist.  When  charges  of  red  tape, 
overhead  and  all  the  rest  are  tossed  about  it  is  your  volunteer 
who  can  best  say,  "But  don't  you  see  that  red  tape  is  just 
a  way  of  not  jumping  at  conclusions,  a  way  of  getting  at 
basic  facts  in  the  interest  of  justice?  Don't  you  see  that 
it  was  red  tape,  red  enough  and  long  enough,  that  saved 
Peter  from  a  reformatory?  Who's  Peter?  You  mean  to  say 
you  haven't  heard  about  Peter?  Well  Peter,  ten  years  old 
and  little  for  his  age,  was  arrested  for  stealing  brass  door- 
knobs. .  .  .  Yes,  wouldn't  it  have  been  ridiculous  to  send  him 
to  a  reform  school!" 

The  1932  model  volunteer  comes  into  social  work  anxious 
to  learn,  eager  for  training.  As  she  advances  in  training  and 
responsibility  she  creates  by  reason  of  her  contacts  a  new 
current  of  lay  interest  and  understanding.  By  her  champion- 
ship of  standards  she  molds  citizen 
attitudes.  By  her  spirit  of  humility, 
her  willingness  to  start  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  she  generates  a  similar 
spirit  in  others  to  seek,  not  a  post 
of  authority  but  a  niche  of  usefulness 
in  social  work.  How  far  the  ripples 
of  her  influence  spread  depends,  it 
seems  to  me,  on  the  quality  of  train- 
ing the  professional  social  worker 
gives  her,  the  degree  of  understanding 
and  skill  we  add  to  her  enthusiasm 
and  goodwill.  If  we  make  her  a  true 
partner  sharing  in  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  which  after  all  are 
not  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  paid 
worker,  we  shall  swell  those  ripples 
of  influence  into  lasting  currents. 
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"That  Damn  Soup!" 

By  LINN  A.  TRIPP 

Social  Service  Director,  Church  Federation  of  Indianapolis 


'  E  had  crashed  the  gate.  An  uninvited  caller,  there 
he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  "Please 
will  you  give  an  unemployed  man  a  sandwich?" 
Carefully  trained  in  referals,  we  told  him  about  the  mission 
and  the  downtown  agencies  all  ready  to  help  him.  His  reply 
still  rings  in  my  ears:  "That  damn  soup!  Why  all  I've  had 
since  I  left  the  coast  is  soup,  soup,  soup!  What  I  want's 
a  sandwich.  Anything  but  soup!" 

It  is  true  enough.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  stretch 
an  unbroken  chain  of  soup  kitchens,  breadlines  and  milk 
depots,  emergency  palliatives  that  call  to  memory  the  corn 
ships  of  Rome  and  of  England  and  sadly  remind  that  make- 
shifts, even  when  motivated  by  a  desire  to  help  one's  fellow- 
man  in  distress,  are  at  best  ruinous  in  their  effect. 

Beyond  these  breadlines  and  soup  kitchens  that  cater  to 
the  tattered  and  transient  is  another  area  in  the  realm  of 
social  work,  the  area  of  morale.  In  the  flooded  relief  area 
the  dykes  are  being  plugged  with  sandbags  called  doles,  be 
they  public  or  private.  But  the  deluge  will  sweep  beyond 
this  area  unless  other  support  is  enlisted.  Splendid  as  has 
been  the  work  of  under-manned,  under-financed  social  agen- 
cies there  is  still  that  area  of  morale  for  which  it  seems  to 
me  the  church  is  peculiarly  responsible. 

In  our  community  about  one  third  of  the  unemployed 
are  known  to  social  agencies  and  are  helped  with  relief. 
What  of  the  other  two  thirds?  A  large  percentage  of  them 
are  using  their  own  resources,  their  savings  and  credit.  Trade 
unions,  lodges  and  churches  are  attempting  to  tide  others 
over  the  depression  without  breaking  down  their  pride  and 
their  personalities.  This  large  group  of  unemployed  in  every 
community  are  fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  their 
resources  almost  gone  or  already  exhausted.  New  faces  are 
steadily  blending  into  the  first  picture,  the  group  known  to 
social  agencies. 

OF  course  the  church  has  backed  the  social  agencies  in 
their  programs  and  has  maintained  a  sympathetic  co- 
operation, much  of  it  unheralded.  But  the  church  has  ac- 
cepted a  further  task  in  the  area  still  unknown  to  the  social- 
service  exchange.  It  is  in  this  tremendous  field  that  the 
church  is  doing  her  best  work  today. 

What  is  she  doing,  you  ask?  In  order  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion accurately,  to  get  an  exact  picture  of  December  1931  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  the  white  Protestant  churches  sup- 
plied the  information  that  enables  one  to  see  a  cross-section 
of  the  church  and  unemployment  as  it  exists  in  this  Midwest 
city  of  365,000  souls.  Churches  in  downtown  areas  with 
more  than  two  thousand  membership,  little  churches  in  in- 
dustrial areas,  big  churches  in  residential  areas,  all  gave 
facts  and  details  of  unemployment  programs  that  were  un- 
known to  the  community  at  large. 

First  of  all  it  is  significant  that  actual  figures  of  the  un- 
employed in  relation  to  the  membership  of  the  churches  re- 


veal a  2.9  per  cent  of  unemployment.  However  the  figures 
disclosing  the  part-time  employment  mount  to  30  per  cent. 
Some  of  the  material  things  done  to  help  the  man  or  woman 
out  of  work  run  from  loan  funds  to  safeguard  and  secure 
homes  or  property,  to  made-work  provided  by  the  church 
membership.  There  is  also  a  fraternal  fellowship  concerned 
with  securing  employment  for  its  own  members.  Almost 
every  church  has  a  relief  program.  If  there  is  need  in  its 
own  membership  relief  is  first  dispensed  there.  Some  of  the 
larger,  richer  churches  having  no  families  of  their  own  re- 
quiring help,  are  accepting  responsibility  for  families  vouched 
for  by  the  organized  agencies. 

But  the  biggest  contribution  that  all  the  churches  are 
making  is  in  supplying  intangible  relief  in  the  realm  of 
morale,  relief  which  maintains  no  case  count,  where  no 
records  are  written  and  where  appeal  and  the  treatment  are 
a  sacred  confidence. 

IT  is  recorded  that  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion 
cast  out  demons.  It  is  a  fact  today  that  in  many  a  pastor's 
study  the  demons  of  despair  and  discouragement  and  de- 
spondency that  lurk  phantom-like  in  the  shadows  of  the  de- 
pression, are  literally  thrown  out  of  the  door.  The  church 
is  supplying  courage,  comfort,  companionship — yes,  even 
contentment,  to  many  hardnpressed  souls  still  above  the 
breadlines,  who  turn  to  her  for  counsel. 

For  illustration,  a  once  high-powered  executive,  having 
drawn  a  salary  each  month  larger  than  the  average  man's 
yearly  income,  found  himself  on  the  streets,  out  of  work. 
The  pattern  of  his  life  had  been  sound.  He  had  saved  and 
had  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  company  that  employed  him. 
He  had  been  loyal,  efficient  and  thrifty.  And  then  the 
crash  came. 

He  lost  everything.  His  years  of  labor  should  have  brought 
him  complete  financial  security.  Instead  he  found  himself, 
when  no  longer  young,  desperate  for  the  present,  despairing 
for  the  future,  without  faith  in  God  or  his  fellow-man.  No 
social  agency  can  meet  the  situation  of  such  a  man.  But  the 
church  can,  and  in  unnumbered  instances  is  meeting  needs 
like  this  which  transcend  the  need  for  food  and  rent  and 
clothing. 

The  church  is  trying  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  her 
today,  and  is  joining  with  the  bewildered  community  in 
dealing  with  the  baffling  problems  that  press  in  from  every 
side.  If  soup  is  needed  soup  must  be  given,  but  beyond  and 
above  the  breadlines  are  broken,  tangled,  embittered  lives  to 
which  the  church  is  bringing  that  intangible  more  vital  than  a 
basket  of  provisions,  more  valuable  even  than  a  job — the  in- 
tangible we  call  courage.  To  meet  as  best  we  can  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  present,  to  bring  fortitude  and  courage 
to  the  despairing  is  the  task  of  today.  But  that  is  not  all. 
The  church  must  face  tomorrow  and  accept  the  challenge  to 
a  better  social  order  so  that  these  things  shall  not  happen 
again.  No  more  of  "that  damn  soup!" 
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Public  Health  Pays 

By  JOHN  A.  KINGSBURY 

Secretary  Millbank  Memorial  Fund 


UBLIC  health  cannot  be  deflated.  It  never  has  been 
inflated.  We  can  decrease  public  health  by  cutting 
down  our  expenditures  but  there  is  no  shred  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  short  of  this  sacrifice  we  can  shave  health 
budgets  to  parallel  the  decline  in  the  stock  market  or  in 
municipal  incomes.  What  never  has  gone  up  cannot  be 
brought  down  except  with  a  result  which  is  not  economy  but 
extravagance. 

We  know  that  in  a  city  it  costs  at  least  $1.50  per  capita 
per  annum  to  provide  reasonably  satisfactory  and  adequate 
health  service,  but  even  in  boom  years  as  rich  as  a  city  as 
New  York  spent  an  average  of  only  about  75  cents.  The 
Committee  on  Administrative  Practice  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  believes  that  the  combined  expendi- 
tures of  official  and  voluntary  agencies,  exclusive  of  hospitali- 
zation,  should  amount  to  $2.50  per  capita  per  year  to  make 
possible  adequate  service  in  a  city.  In  the  country,  because 
of  difficulties  of  transportation  and  the  like,  costs  are  higher 
and  typically  resources  and  expenditures  have  been  less. 

Yet  "economy"  is  in  the  air  as  a  catchword  and  doubtless 
economy  is  justified  and  inevitable  at  some  points.  No  harm 
will  result  from  careful  study  and  evaluation  of  our  current 
practices  in  health  work.  We  may  learn  how  to  use  what 
we  have  more  effectively.  But  great  harm  will  be  done  by 
any  undiscriminating  retrenchment  in  the  budgets  of  public 
and  private  health  agencies — harm  not  only  to  health  and 
morale  but  also  in  terms  of  the  very  dollars  and  cents  for 
which  economy  is  attempted. 

The  late  Dr.  Herman  Biggs  made  a  statement  which  has 
become  axiomatic  when  he  declared  that  within  reasonable 
limits  public  health  is  purchasable.  I  should  like  to  append 
to  that  another  declaration — public  health  pays.  At  a  time 
like  the  present,  health  and  social  workers,  both  locally  and 
nationally,  can  further  their  own  professional  aims  and  the 
work  of  the  public  authorities  on  which  they  rely  by  taking 
paper  and  pencil  and  figuring  the  return  in  money  that  a 
community  gets  from  the  funds  it  spends  for  health.  In 
many  places  budget-cutting  has  set  up  a  double  standard : 
spare  the  appropriations  for  the  so-called  self-sustaining  de- 
partments, the  departments  which  show  income  as  well  as 
outgo,  and  let  the  axe  fall  on  the  rest.  Health  is  a  self- 
sustaining  activity. 

In  the  talk  of  retrenchment  there  has  been  no  question  of 
giving  up  the  work  that  safeguards  our  water  and  milk  sup- 
plies. We  know  because  we  have  seen  it  demonstrated  in 
dollars  and  cents  as  well  as  by  illness  and  death  that  it  pays 
to  have  pure  water  and  pure  milk.  The  money  value  of  a 
newer  form  of  health  work  was  depicted  graphically  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  New  York  to  receive  the  final  report  of 
the  Diphtheria  Prevention  Commission  when  Homer  Folks 
presented  figures  to  show  that  an  expenditure  of  $420,000 
within  three  years  had  saved  the  city  $646,000  for  preventive 


and  hospital  services  and  had  saved  parents  and  others  an 
additional  $726,250  for  medical  and  funeral  expenses  that 
would  have  been  necessary  if  the  average  experience  of  diph- 
theria during  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  demonstration  had 
continued.  Aside  from  saving  the  lives  of  fourteen  hundred 
children  and  the  illness  of  seventeen  thousand  [see  The 
Survey,  January  15,  1932,  page  420]  the  prevention  of  diph- 
theria in  New  York  thus  obviated  a  cash  outlay  of  $1,372,- 
250,  a  return  of  327  per  cent  on  the  investment.  If  one 
were  to  add  to  this  the  money  investment  of  parents  in  bear- 
ing and  rearing  to  the  age  of  four  years  the  fourteen  hundred 
children  who  would  have  died  under  the  former  conditions, 
one  must  figure  in  a  further  $2,170,000 — reaching  the  al- 
most unbelievable  total  of  nearly  $3,500,000. 

Concrete  figures  of  this  sort  can  and  should  be  computed, 
both  nationally  and  locally,  by  people  who  are  working  for 
the  prevention  and  care  of  tuberculosis,  of  venereal  disease, 
for  the  reduction  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  infant  mortality 
and  the  like.  A  balance  sheet  of  cost  and  return  will  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  health  departments  against 
the  onslaughts  that  current  conditions  provoke,  to  keep  the 
pursestrings  of  private  givers  accessible  to  continued  need. 
Public  health  pays.  Especially  in  time  of  depression  when 
it  becomes  an  urgent  duty  to  examine  the  return  on  each 
dollar  entrusted  to  the  spending  of  public  officials  and  private 
agencies,  health  is  a  safe  and  sure  investment  which  continues 
to  pay  prosperity  dividends. 

Paul  M.  Warburg — 1868-1932 

HE  world  apparently  recognizes  the  great  gifts  and 
the  leadership  of  Paul  Warburg,  and  few  people 
there  are  who  do  not  recognize  his  leadership  in 
the  business  and  financial  world.  While  we  scan  the  horizon 
for  a  leader  who  will  be  able  to  outline  a  plan  for  America 
to  develop  a  workable  program  that  will  insure  an  economic 
future  safe  from  recurrent  depressions,  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  such  a  prophet  (and  not  a  minor  prophet)  has 
lived  among  us  and  has  warned  the  country  against  its  fatal 
over-speculation  and  superficial  optimism.  Of  course,  fewer 
people  realize  that  back  of  and  beneath  Mr.  Warburg's 
clear  and  scientific  mind  (and  a  scientific  mind  must  be  one 
of  integrity  or  it  fails),  was  a  great  social  philosophy  that 
in  a  safe  world  the  social,  ethical  and  economic  are  blended, 
and  through  his  unique  capacity  and  trained  mind,  with 
an  unerring  instinct  he  saw  the  relationship  of  poverty, 
of  unstable  finance,  to  the  happiness  and  progress  of  men 
and  women  and  children  the  world  over. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  inner  circle  of  progressive 
social  planning  know  that  Paul  Warburg  never  failed  to 
see  the  purpose  and  to  recognize  the  interrelationship  of 
countries  of  the  world  to  each  other.  He  of  course  knew  that 
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nations  rise  together  or  fall  together,  and  that  the  good  of 
any  one  nation  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  another. 
That  did  not  make  him  less  keen  to  serve  all  measures  for 
the  betterment  of  his  beloved  and  adopted  country.  Those 
who  knew  him  were  almost  dazed  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
character,  when  he  lifted  himself  out  of  his  personal  plane 
during  the  War,  when  our  financial  stability  rested  so 
largely  upon  his  clarity  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  which  was  in  great  measure  the  child  of 
his  brain.  After  the  War,  the  great-hearted  brother  on 
the  other  side  and  he  never  had  to  explain  to  each  other. 
Each  knew  the  demands  of  loyalty  to  his  own  country, 
whether  foster  country  or  not. 

Paul  Warburg  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Washington  at 
considerable  displacement  of  his  engagements  to  state  his 
convictions  upon  the  need  of  a  federal  Children's  Bureau, 
and  he  brought  the  weight  of  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
value  of  the  great  business  of  conserving  childhood.  The 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  was  enriched  through  the 
long  years  of  his  association  by  his  intellectual  humanita- 
rianism,  and  some  of  us,  familiar  with  the  struggles,  know 
how  quietly  and  generously  he  supplied  money  to  help  es- 
tablish a  proper  standard  of  work  and  life  for  those  em- 
ployed in  the  mines. 

All  the  cultures,  of  music,  of  art,  of  classic  literature, 
were  part  of  his  daily  life  and  custom.  The  perfect  home 
and  rare  atmosphere  of  the  home  were  in  themselves  a  con- 
secration. 

I  cannot  recall  any  single  instance  in  the  many  years  of 
warm  friendship  and  sympathetic  comradeship  when  Paul 
Warburg  failed  to  give  his  mind  and  apply  his  social  philoso- 
phy and  his  pure  heart  to  the  problem  brought  before  him. 
It  would  be  gratuitous  to  enumerate  them,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  formulate  the  effect  that  he  had  upon  those 
who  knew  him  and  knowing  him,  loved  him.  Life  in  this 
world  has  been  enriched  by  him,  and  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  there  did  live  with  us  a  man  of  great  quality, 
and  a  prophet,  and  that  is  a  priceless  heritage!  L.  D.  W. 

Social  Work  and  Attitudes 

By   LINTON    B.    SWIFT 
Executive  Secretary  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 

""¥"  NSOFAR  as  the  public  thinks  of  family  social  work- 
ers at  all,  we  are  generally  conceived  as  accepting 
fatalistically  the  conditions  which  cause  distress  and  as 
content  merely  with  salvaging  the  victims.  As  one  member 
of  our  Association  board  has  put  it:  "To  state  the  case  with 
brutal  frankness,  what  the  public  now  expects  of  social  work 
is  merely  to  keep  its  clients  from  begging  on  the  streets,  clut- 
tering up  aimshouses,  and  adding  to  the  jail  population.  .  .  . 
I  believe  there  is  an  inescapable  challenge  to  the  Association 
in  this  total  situation  to  come  to  terms  with  its  own  philos- 
ophy of  social  progress." 

Many  other  family  social  workers  have  also  become  restive 
under  this  popular  misconception  of  their  role.  And  while 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America  never  attempts 
to  bind  its  entire  membership  to  any  specific  program  upon 
controversial  public  questions,  it  has  never  wished  to  deny 
to  the  field  a  natural  channel  for  self-expression  as  to  pur- 
poses and  social  philosophy.  The  Association  board  of  direc- 
tors has  therefore  circulated  the  following  statement  among 
its  membership,  asking  only  for  individual  opinions: 


The  thousands  of  social  workers  and  laymen  connected 
with  local  family-welfare  agencies  are  in  a  strategic  position 
to  observe  the  human  effects  of  economic  and  industrial  con- 
ditions. Through  the  238  public  and  private  agencies  in  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  we  are  giving  direct 
service  this  year  to  over  four  million  individuals  in  the  relief 
of  personal,  social  and  economic  distress. 

We,  as  individuals  participating  in  this  service,  are  "upon 
the  firing  line"  in  alleviating  unemployment  and  its  attendant 
ills.  We  shall  continue  to  devote  ourselves  untiringly  to  this 
task,  but  we  wish  to  record  our  conviction  that  relief  alone 
is  but  an  unsatisfactory  palliative  for  the  economic  and  in- 
dustrial evils  which  now  afflict  us,  and  which  require  concerted, 
courageous  and  careful  treatment  if  many  of  our  cherished 
American  ideals  are  to  endure. 

We  recognize  that  even  under  the  best  of  economic  condi- 
tions there  will  always  be  families  and  individuals  who  will 
seek  the  sympathetic  guidance  of  skilled  family  social  workers 
in  their  more  personal  problems.  There  we  shall  always 
have  a  constructive  and  special  service  to  offer. 

But  we  recognize  also  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  whom 
we  are  now  serving  are  afflicted  by  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions beyond  their  personal  control.  While  we  can  do  much 
to  assist  such  families  in  the  development  of  their  own  capacity 
to  meet  economic  distress,  we  are  actually  interested  in  a  sound 
community  program  directed  toward  the  causes  of  poverty.  We 
are  not  content  with  palliative  measures  of  relief,  necessary 
as  they  may  be,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  a  concerted 
and  thoughtful  attempt  gradually  to  rectify  basic  conditions. 

We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  anomaly  of  widespread  distress 
in  a  land  of  plenty.  We  recognize  that  in  our  complex  and 
rapidly  developing  industrial  civilization  this  anomaly  can  be 
met  only  through  careful  planning  on  a  national  scale  along 
lines  appropriate  in  American  life. 

Therefore,  while  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  toward  the 
relief  of  distress  during  the  difficult  period  before  us,  we  call 
upon  the  civic  and  industrial  and  financial  leaders  of  Ameri:;i 
for  concerted  effort  and  wide  participation  in  planning  measures 
which,  under  proper  safeguards  in  the  public  interest,  may 
ultimately  bring  greater  security  in  employment  and  a  more 
adequate  distribution  of  purchasing  power  among  the  masses 
of  the  American  people. 

Toward  that  end  we  pledge  such  knowledge  and  support 
as  may  lie  within  our  capacity. 

Of  the  2891  laymen  and  social  workers  who  expressed 
themselves  upon  this  statement,  2773  approved  it  in  general 
principle,  42  disapproved,  and  76  preferred  to  give  no  opin- 
ion. The  incidental  comments  ranged  all  the  way  from  a 
fear  on  the  part  of  a  few  that  family  agencies  might  be 
drawn  into  propaganda  for  specific  measures  of  reform,  to 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  much  larger  number  that  the 
statement  was  not  strong  enough,  and  that  specific  measures 
should  be  proposed  to  carry  out  its  intent. 

In  any  interpretation  of  this  statement,  however,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that: 

1.  It  represents  not  official  action  by  family-welfare  agencies, 
but  only  an  expression  of  social  attitude  on  the  part  of  2773 
individuals. 

2.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  statement  of  social 
philosophy,  but  merely  offers   a  starting  point   for  discussion. 

3.  It  recognizes  a  primary  responsibility  in  other  groups  for 
the  initiation  of  economic  and  industrial  remedies,  and  a  neces- 
sarily wide  divergence  of  opinion  now  as  to  what  those  measures 
should  be. 

4.  The  responsibility  of  family  social  work  is  stated  in  the 
final  paragraph.     As  expressed  in   a  communication  from   the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Family  Society  of  Philadelphia,  this 
involves  an  obligation  "to  keep  the  public  continually  informed, 
both  now  and  upon   the   return   of   normal   times,   of   the   dis- 
astrous effects  of  unemployment  upon  family  life,  with  a  view 
toward  stimulating;  public  interest  in  seeking  permanent  reme- 
dies." 
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Plenty  of  Customers 

EMPTY  stores  turned  into  evening  playrooms  are  reclaim- 
ing several  hundred  children  of  New  York's  East  Side 
from  the  perilous  pleasures  of  the  streets.  The  first  experi- 
ment was  in  two  stores  of  the  model  tenement  of  the  Laven- 
burg  Foundation.  The  manager  of  the  building  gave  the  use 
of  the  stores  and  the  neighbors  chipped  in  for  games  and 
volunteered  for  the  none-too-easy  task  of  keeping  order.  The 
first  night  brought  eighty-eight  children  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  more  than  the  rooms  would  hold.  By  the  second 
night  the  word  had  passed  and  125  youngsters  from  blocks 
around,  pushing  and  grabbing,  tried  to  crowd  in.  Then  organiza- 
tion went  to  work.  Co-recreation  was  not  so  good,  so  it  was 
decided  to  'operate  the  rooms  three  nights  a  week  for  girls 
and  three  for  boys.  Registration  cards  were  required  with  a 
penny  admission  fee  each  night.  A  rule  barring  children  over 
fourteen  disposed  of  the  most  riotous  of  the  boys. 

The  rooms  have  now  been  in  operation  to  capacity  for  more 
than  two  months  with  no  casualties  more  serious  than  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  nine  dozen  checkers  in  three  eve- 
nings. Incidentally  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  a  nearby 
public-school  gymnasium  opened  as  an  annex  to  the  game- 
rcom  so  that  the  riotous  older  boys  may  have  a  place  to  work 
off  steam. 

This  neighborhood  venture  has  gone  so  well  that  the  Recrea- 
tion Committee  of  the  East  Side  Community  Council  has 
opened  a  similar  playroom  in  a  locality  on  which  the  Crime 
Prevention  Bureau  has  long  had  an  anxious  eye.  Men  supplied 
by  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau  put  the  place  in  order,  built 
equipment  and  are  doing  a  good  share  of  the  supervising. 

Muddled  Money  in  Boston 

BOSTON  social  agencies  find  themselves  this  winter  in  the 
curious  position  of  having  to  raise  their  funds  more  or 
less  in  competition  with  the  solicitation  of  the  municipal  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  for  voluntary  contributions.  In 
Boston  relief  for  the  unemployed  as  for  all  persons  in  need 
is  provided  in  large  part  by  the  public  department.  The  cur- 
rent situation  has  of  course  put  a  severe  strain  on  public 
funds.  In  December  Mayor  Curley  appointed  an  Emergency 
Committee  on  Unemployment  which  undertook  to  raise 
$3,000,000  by  public  subscription  to  be  "expended  only  for 
unemployment  relief  and  only  by  the  municipal  Department 
of  Public  Welfare." 

Meantime  the  privately  supported  social  agencies  were  feel- 
ing the  pinch  even  though  they  carried  little  of  the  burden 
of  direct  relief.  An  analysis  of  figures  from  fifty-six  agencies 
after  consolidating  deficits  and  surpluses  with  unrestricted 
bequests  showed  that  thirty-six  agencies  would  close  the  year 
1931  with  deficits  of  approximately  $506,000.  Yet  it  was 
obviously  bad  policy  for  the  agencies  to  undertake  any  extraor- 
dinary effort  at  fund  raising  in  the  face  of  the  official  campaign. 

The  situation  was  partially  resolved  when  the  Emergency 


Committee,  to  which  friends  of  the  private  agencies  had  had 
a  good  deal  to  say,  changed  its  policy  and  agreed  that  one 
third  of  the  fund  it  raised  should  be  turned  over  to  the  agencies 
through  an  allocating  committee  of  which  Henry  B.  Sawyer 
is  chairman  and  Charles  M.  Rogerson  of  the  Permanent  Char- 
ity Fund  is  secretary.  Subscribers  to  the  fund  may  designate 
their  gifts  to  go,  either  to  the  Overseers  of  the  Public  Wel- 
fare, or  to  the  Allocating  Committee.  This,  of  course,  will  have 
no  significance  unless  designations  to  one  group  or  the  other 
are  sufficient  to  upset  the  two-to-one  plan  of  distribution. 

Nurseries  in  a  Changing  World 

THE  result  of  a  year's  intensive  study  of  day  nurseries 
made  by  Helen  Hart  is  published  by  the  Federation  of 
Day  Nurseries,  124  East  22  Street,  New  York,  as  a  memorial 
to  its  late  president,  Mrs.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  through  whose 
initiative  the  study  was  made.  Miss  Hart  delved  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  social  function  of  the  day  nursery  to 
discover  whether  the  need  for  its  service  is  increasing  or  declin- 
ing and  whether  it  is  the  best  available  means  of  providing 
day  care  for  the  children  of  working  mothers.  Changing 
standards  of  care  and  the  influence  on  nursery  methods  of 
new  developments  in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene  came  in  for 
scrutiny. 

Miss  Hart  concludes  that  neither  foster  day  placement  nor 
group  nursery  care  can  secure  satisfactory  results  unless  the 
needs  of  the  whole  family  are  considered.  All  the  facts  col- 
lected point  to  the  importance  of  developing  community  pro- 
grams for  meeting  the  needs  of  all  children  of  working  mothers, 
a  program  which  would  work  steadily  toward  finding  other 
solutions  for  the  problems  of  women  whose  employment  in- 
volves the  neglect  of  their  families. 


By  Way  of  the  Hoe 


DEFEATISTS  who  predicted  failure  when  the  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  moved  forty- 
three  mill  families  back  to  the  land  last  winter  have  had  to  eat 
their  predictions.  Not  one  of  the  families  wants  to  return 
to  town  and  with  a  single  exception  all  of  them  are  well  on 
the  way  to  independence.  Many  of  the  families  were  not 
only  unemployed  but  had  been  permanently  displaced  by  ma- 
chinery. All  had  at  some  time  lived  on  farms;  all  were  self- 
respecting  but  with  little  education  and  of  varying  degrees 
of  dependency.  Some  of  them  had  to  be  fully  financed  with 
mule,  farm  implements,  seed  and  fertilizer.  Others  required 
only  a  little  supplementary  assistance.  All  needed  advice, 
guidance  and  supervision,  and  practically  all  required  credit 
for  food  supplies  until  their  first  crops  matured. 

One  colony  of  ten  families  was  established  in  Abbeville 
County  through  arrangement  with  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank. 
The  other  thirty-three  were  scattered  through  Greenville 
County  under  arrangements  with  individual  landlords  for  very 
nominal  rent  or  even  bare  taxes.  Comfort  and  sanitation 
measured  up  to  the  local  standards.  Each  family  planted  seven 
acres  of  corn,  seven  of  cotton,  six  of  vegetables,  including 
potatoes,  and  six  of  peas.  Out  of  last  season's  crops  the 
families  with  only  three  exceptions  paid  off  their  maintenance 
and  clothing  debts  and  accumulated  enough  food  for  man  and 
beast  to  carry  through  the  winter.  The  cost  to  the  Red  Cross 
has  averaged  about  $308  per  family. 
An  additional  $75  per  family  spent 
judiciously  this  year  should  put  each 
one  on  an  independent  footing. 

The  most  important  factors  in  the 
undertaking,  says  Lena  Bosse  Moss, 
Red  Cross  field  representative  for 
South  Carolina,  were  the  care  with 
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the  quality  of  the  supervision  given  them.  She  feels  that  the 
plan  is  practicable  in  any  agricultural  community  since  it  in- 
volves the  fundamental  principle  that  a  man  with  a  fair 
amount  of  energy  can  take  a  living  out  of  the  ground. 

Psychiatry  for  Crime 

T7OUR  years  after  its  recommendation  by  jurists  and  crimi- 
•  nologists  New  York  City  has  a  going  psychiatric  clinic 
in  its  Court  of  General  Sessions.  The  clinic  is  unique  in  that 
its  service  is  general  and  not  selective  as  in  similar  clinics 
elsewhere.  Every  prisoner  convicted  of  a  felony  in  this  court 
will  be  examined  before  sentence  and  the  findings  furnished 
to  the  probation  department  for  inclusion  in  its  report  to  the 
court.  More  than  three  thousand  prisoners  will  pass  through 
the  clinic  annually.  The  clinic  is  under  the  Department  of 
Hospitals  and  is  a  projection  into  the  field  of  criminology 
of  the  Psychiatric  Department  of  Bellevue  Hospital.  Dr. 
Minas  S.  Gregory  is  the  director. 

With  the  establishment  of  this  clinic  the  Probation  Depart- 
ment of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  rounds  out  the  facilities 
toward  which  it  has  been  aiming  ever  since  it  came  into 
existence,  first  as  a  voluntary  demonstration,  later  as  an 
official  arm  of  the  court.  The  department  now  has  a  staff 
of  ninety-six  persons  and  occupies  an  entire  floor  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Courts  Building. 

Other  advances  in  psychiatric  treatment  of  prisoners  have 
recently  been  registered  in  New  York  State.  The  Westchester 
County  Children's  Court  now  has  a  psychiatric  service,  di- 
rected by  Dr.  R.  R.  Williams,  recently  of  the  Children's 
Village,  Dobbs  Ferry.  Every  child  coming  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion will  be  examined  before  release  or  commitment  to  an 
institution.  At  Elmira  Reformatory  the  State  Department  of 
Correction  has  opened  a  new  classification  clinic,  directed  by 
Dr.  James  L.  McCartney,  where  all  first  offenders  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five  will  have  exhaustive  phys- 
ical and  psychiatric  examinations  before  assignment  to  in- 
stitutions. 

Training  for  Thinking 

training  but  education  for  volunteer  and  board  mem- 
ibers  is  the  purpose  of  the  series  of  eight  morning  dis- 
cussion meetings  going  on  in  Philadelphia  just  now  under  the 
wing  of  the  Morton  Street  Day  Nursery.  The  topics  pre- 
sented by  qualified  speakers,  lay  and  professional,  indicate  the 
broad  basis  on  which  volunteer  and  board  member  interests 
now  rest,  interests  which  go  beyond  the  concerns  of  a  single 
agency  and  embrace  social  and  economic  philosophy. 

The  Philadelphia  course  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  instances 
of  social  agencies  utilizing  the  exigencies  of  the  winter  and 
the  general  urge  to  be  helpful  as  an  opportunity  for  training 
not  only  in  doing,  but  in  thinking.  In  Cleveland  Marian  D. 
Yost,  secretary  of  volunteer  service  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
began  an  informal  little  information  course  for  a  small  group 
of  Tolunteers  on  the  job.  Other  groups  heard  of  it,  recruited 
their  friends,  and  asked  to  be  let  in.  The  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  goes  steadily  on  with  a  fresh  training  class 
of  a  hundred  candidates  every  month.  Everyone  accepted  for 
training  must  have  at  least  a  highschool  education  and  must 
agree  to  give  to  the  agency  to  which  she  is  assigned  a  minimum 
of  two  half  days  a  week  over  a  period  of  months. 

A  Plan  for  Prison  Education 

"'T'HE  education  of  prison  and  reformatory  inmates  has 
*•  lagged  further  behind  standards  set  by  the  community 
outside  than  any  other  phase  of  prison  regime.  At  most  it 
lias  been  a  gesture."  As  a  substitute  for  this  gesture  in  New 
York's  state  penal  system  the  Commission  to  Investigate  Prison 
Administration  and  Construction,  Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  chair- 
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man,  has  outlined  in  a  special  report  to  the  legislature  an 
educational  program  to  "provide  for  a  good  ground-work  in 
fundamentals  of  academic  education,  to  attempt  a  certain 
amount  of  vocational  work  .  .  .  and  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
group  certain  cultural  material  that  is  the  heritage  of  all 
individuals  living  in  an  organized  community." 

The  report,  after  reviewing  the  present  makeshift  educa- 
tional set-up  in  the  prisons,  states  its  objectives  and  lays  down 
its  recommendations.  It  calls  for  adequate  buildings  and 
equipment  and  for  the  full-time  service  of  an  educational 
director  at  not  less  than  $5000  a  year  with  a  full-time  head 
teacher  and  assistant  in  each  prison.  The  use  of  inmates  as 
teachers  would  be  avoided;  instead  teachers  from  public  schools 
in  the  vicinity  would  be  employed  on  a  per  diem  basis  for  night 
classes.  Instructors  from  nearby  universities  would  be  brought 
in  on  the  same  basis  for  lectures.  The  use  of  the  educational 
talking  picture  is  urged  as  is  the  revamping  of  the  prison 
libraries.  The  report  does  not  emphasize  the  correlation  of 
academic  and  vocational  education  but  says,  "Sufficient  atten- 
tion has  not  been  paid  in  the  past  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
the  various  activities  in  the  prison  as  training  centers  for 
valuable  trades  ...  As  far  as  possible  actual  courses  of  in- 
struction should  be  given  by  skilled  foremen." 

The  whole  plan  developed  by  the  Commission  emphasizes 
the  relation  of  the  institution  and  the  community.  Copies  of 
the  report  may  be  secured  from  the  New  York  Prison  As- 
sociation, 135  East  15  Street,  New  York. 

Traveling  Children 

\T7"HERE   do    all   the    traveling  children   come    from   and 
where  do  they  go,   and  why  are   they  traveling  alone? 
The    National    Association    of    Travelers    Aid    Societies    dis- 
covered   from    its    records    that 
during   the    last   eight  years    its 
member  societies  have  had  to  do 
annually   with   some   fifty   thou- 
sand    children     under     sixteen, 
traveling   alone.    This   condition 
seemed   to  call    for   an    answer. 
Perhaps  Travelers  Aid,  by  mak- 
ing   travel    safe    and    attractive, 
was  cultivating  the  wandering  infant  foot. 

Last  April  the  Association  brought  eighty-eight  local  societies 
into  a  definite  study  of  the  traveling  child.  Already  21,811 
records  have  come  to  the  committee  in  charge,  Mrs.  Samuel 
J.  Rosensohn,  chairman,  and  ten  thousand  of  them  have  been 
tabulated.  Of  this  youthful  army  6497  made  trips  through 
more  than  one  state  and  330  of  them  came  from  countries 
outside  of  this  one.  Nearly  two  thousand  required  the  service 
of  more  than  one  society — in  some  cases  as  many  as  six 
societies  helped  along  the  way.  In  some  twenty-two  hundred 
cases  Travelers  Aid  was  called  in  by  transportation  officials, 
but  in  even  more,  2431,  its  service  was  requested  by  parents 
or  relatives.  Only  429  of  the  children  were  runaways,  but 
1869  of  them  were  from  broken  homes.  More  than  half  of 
them  were  just  taking  a  trip,  pleasure  or  vacation. 

The  Travelers  Aid  societies  are  already  asking  themselves 
serious  questions  on  the  basis  of  this  still  incomplete  study. 
Were  the  8754  instances  of  travel  service  and  2836  cases  of 
more  involved  social  service,  sufficient  service?  Is  it  true  that 
Travelers  Aid  service  to  these  children  is  mainly  protective 
while  en  route,  and  if  so  is  it  justified?  If  it  is  not  true, 
what  is  and  can  be  the  value  of  case  work  in  short  time  con- 
tacts such  as  these? 

THE  National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  has  boiled  down  the  fundamental  principles  of 
recreation  for  the  individual  child  or  adult  into  nineteen  points. 
The  statement  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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A  Short  Cut  That  Helps  and  Pays 

HPHE  tuberculosis  wards  of  Grasslands  Hospital  in  West- 
*•  chester  County,  New  York,  faced  a  long  waiting  list.  So, 
finding  a  virtue  in  necessity,  the  county  Department  of  Health 
has  started  a  promising  experiment  in  the  use  of  boarding- 
homes  for  certain  types  of  tuberculous  patients.  The  first 
home,  on  a  sixteen-acre  farm  outside  a  village,  accommodates 
four  ambulant  patients  in  a  separate  suite  of  two  bedrooms, 
sitting-room  and  bath.  The  "boarding  mother"  is  a  very  in- 
telligent middle-aged  German  woman;  there  are  no  children 
in  the  family.  The  second  home,  also  in  the  country,  is  that 
of  a  man  who  is  himself  a  chronic  case  of  tuberculosis  and  his 
wife,  who  has  been  caring  for  him.  In  order  to  keep  the  home 
together  and  to  give  care  for  persons  who  could  not  be  re- 
ceived at  the  hospital,  three  ambulant  patients  were  placed 
here.  Health  and  medical  supervision  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Westchester  County  Department  of  Health.  A  nurse  from 
the  department  visits  the  homes  daily,  advises  the  boarding 
mother  and  supervises  the  routine  of  the  men.  Patients  are 
examined  and  x-rayed  monthly  at  the  local  chest  clinic.  The 
Westchester  County  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  pro- 
vides necessary  clothing  and  equipment  and  pays  the  cost  of 
extra  medication.  The  regular  expense  of  care,  which  is  $15 
a  week  a  patient  (in  contrast  to  $31.50  at  the  hospital),  is 
borne  by  the  county  Department  of  Welfare.  The  director  of 
the  Division  of  Tuberculosis  points  out  that  boarding-home 
care  keeps  these  patients  from  the  risk  of  infecting  others  in 
the  community  and  has  advantages  in  its  provision  of  home- 
like surroundings  and  food.  While  further  experience  is  needed 
on  which  to  base  a  definite  conclusion,  the  results  so  far  seem 
most  successful  and  plans  are  under  way  for  the  use  of  addi- 
tional homes. 

Highschool  Boards  of  Health 

'\T7HEN  public-health  nurses  began  to  be  familiar  figures 
'  on  the  landscape  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  they  rapidly  be- 
came so  popular  that  they  couldn't  get  about  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  demand.  One  nurse,  casting  about  for  a  way  to 
multiply  herself,  called  in  the  principal  and  dean  of  a  junior 
highschool.  With  her  help  they  started  a  plan  which  has  since 
become  a  regular  part  of  the  program  of  not  only  that  school 
but  of  all  but  three  of  the  junior  highschools  in  that  locality 
and  of  the  one  senior  highschool. 

Each  junior  highschool  has  its  Board  of  Health,  composed 
of  a  representative  of  each  assembly  room  and  sponsored  by 
the  dean  and  the  nurse  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  Boards 
meet  once  a  week  in  the  regular  club  period.  Their  first  job 
was  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  the  pupils,  under  super- 
vision of  the  dean,  and  the  recording  of  the  underweights, 
whose  names  are  given  to  the  nurse  for  follow-up.  Everyone 
is  weighed  at  the  start  of  each  semester,  and  underweights 
are  re-examined  each  month.  The  Health  Board  also  sponsors 
the  mid-morning  milk  lunch  and  sees  that  it  is  properly 
administered. 


In  an  effort  to  learn  what  next  to  add  to  the  program,  the 
boards  then  asked  the  nurse  to  interview  the  children  or  give 
out  questionnaires  on  health  habits.  The  findings  aroused  a 
Good  Breakfast  Campaign.  The  doctor's  annual  examination 
showed  an  alarming  number  of  dental  defects,  and  the  boards 
asked  the  nurses  to  make  a  rapid  inspection  of  teeth.  Each 
hoard  member  took  upon  himself  the  obtaining  of  corrections 
for  his  flock  and  the  percentage  of  defects  dropped  from 
50  to  20.  The  representative  of  the  board  acts  as  health  officer 
in  his  room  and  is  responsible  for  reporting  to  the  dean  colds, 
sore  throats,  or  suspicious  rashes. 

The  Senior  Highschool  Board  of  Health  is  patterned  after 
the  state  organization  with  divisions  of  sanitation,  communica- 
ble disease,  health  and  hygiene,  and  vital  statistics!  Each 
division  is  responsible  for  one  article  a  month  in  the  weekly 
school  paper.  The  teachers  of  chemistry,  printing  and  biology, 
and  the  nurse  serve  as  advisors.  The  division  of  sanitation 
is  responsible  for  making  and  keeping  up  standards  of  light- 
ing, ventilation,  seating,  cleanliness  and  the  like.  That  on 
communicable  diseases  has  campaigns  against  colds,  urges  im- 
munization against  disease  when  advisable,  and  reports  sus- 
picious snufflers  to  the  nurse.  The  division  of  health  and 
hygiene  features  positive  personal  health,  with  posture  con- 
tests, health  programs,  scoring  of  health  habits  and  the  like. 
Vital  statistics  gather  up  available  facts  and  put  them  into 
usable  and  graphic  form. 

The  Indiana  Tuberculosis  Association,  which  has  been  inter- 
ested in  the  Boards  of  Health  and  similar  activities  in  the 
state,  has  a  new  leaflet  for  use  in  highschools,  Making  Health 
Education  Dynamic,  with  specific  suggestions  and  references. 
Price  5  cents  the  single  copy,  $19  per  500,  $35  per  1000  of  the 
Association,  1219  Meyer-Kiser  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Health  Service  for  Clinic  Employes 

XT7HAT  amounts  to  a  health  insurance  plan  for  its  thou- 
'  sand  employes  was  started  December  I  by  the  University 
Clinics  in  Chicago.  Usually  employes  of  hospitals  and  clinics  ex- 
pect free  medical  service  and  reduced  hospital  rates.  It  was 
felt  that  a  burden  could  be  removed  from  the  clinic  staff  and 
better  care  given  to  employes  if  the  task  was  delegated  to  the 
University  Health  Service  which  cares  for  students  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  service  is  to  be  self-supporting 
and  is  financed  by  employes'  payments  of  $l  a  month,  deducted 
from  salaries,  and  an  annual  contribution  of  $3000  a  year  made 
by  the  Clinics'  organization  to  cover  the  public-health  aspects 
of  the  service:  medical  examination,  immunization  and  control 
of  communicable  disease.  In  case  of  illness  employes  receive  at 
need  ambulatory  care  at  the  Clinics  or  at  need  elsewhere; 
care  at  home  within  a  specified  district;  x-rays  and  other 
consultations  as  directed;  refractions  (not  including  the  cost 
of  glasses)  ;  and  hospital  care  up  to  two  months  at  minimum 
rates.  When  more  expensive  accommodation  is  desired,  the 
employe  pays  the  difference  in  cost.  Prenatal  and  obstetric  care, 
hospitalization  for  tuberculosis,  mental  and  chronic  diseases, 
and  "elective  operations"  are  not  included.  The  amount  of 
service  will  be  lessened  if  income  proves  insufficient  to  cover 
it;  increased  if  there  is  a  surplus. 

Loose  Milk 

npHAT  loose  or  dipped  milk  is  a  potential  health  hazard  is 
•*-  the  finding  of  a  commission  called  together  by  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health  to  study  problems  in  that 
city.  The  commission  recommends  that  the  sale  of  loose  milk 
not  consumed  on  the  premises  be  prohibited  and  that  milk  for 
consumption  on  the  premises  be  dispensed  only  from  bottles 
filled  and  sealed  at  the  milk  plant.  In  view  of  present  economic 
conditions,  however,  these  measures  should  not  be  made  ef- 
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fective  before  January  1933.  Continued  sale  of  loose  milk 
to  hospitals  and  other  institutions,  and  to  restaurants,  bakeries 
and  the  like  for  cooking  purposes,  should  be  permitted  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Health.  The  sale  of 
loose  milk  in  stores  gives  opportunities  for  the  removal  of 
cream  and  substitution  of  water,  and  for  contamination,  so 
that  much  of  the  resulting  product  is  below  standard.  The 
full  report  of  the  study  comprises  a  254-page  printed  brochure, 
published  by  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 

For  "Nervous"  Children 

PERHAPS  the  first  of  its  kind,  certainly  one  of  a  handful 
of  places  in  the  world  especially  designed  for  the  hospital 
care  of  "nervous"  children,  the  Emma  Pendleton  Bradley 
Home  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  opened  its  doors  some  months 
ago  to  care  for  children  suffering  from  the  conduct  disorders 
following  encephalitis  lethargica  and  from  other  nervous  ills 
such  as  chorea,  epilepsy,  birth  injuries  of  the  brain  and  behavior 
disorders.  The  Home  is  set  on  a  hill  overlooking  Narragansett 
Bay,  surrounded  by  forty  acres  of  woods  and  fields.  Each  of 
four  divisions  of  the  hospital  has  twenty-five  beds  in  wards, 
private  and  double  rooms,  with  schoolrooms,  lavatories,  lockers 
and  a  nurse's  office  overlooking  a  "quiet  room."  The  divisions 
share  facilities  for  physiotherapy,  occupational  therapy,  a  large 
operating  ward  and  a  great  sun-room,  divided  into  two  sections 
by  a  glass  partition.  Throughout  the  building  doors  and 
windows  have  only  the  usual  quota  of  locks,  and  the  pre- 
cautionary gratings  which  usually  guard  stairways  and  radi- 
ators in  a  building  of  this  type  have  been  omitted,  since  the 
trustees  felt  that  a  normal  number  of  accidents  and  runaways 
would  be  a  slight  hazard  in  comparison  with  the  therapeutic 
values  of  independence  and  responsibility.  Dr.  Arthur  H. 
Ruggles,  superintendent  of  Butler  Hospital  in  Providence, 
serves  also  as  superintendent  of  the  Home,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Bradley  as  director. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  place  for  children  such  as  those 
received  here.  In  a  general  children's  hospital  their  bad  habits 
bring  them  into  disgrace ;  in  an  adult  psychiatric  hospital  they 
disturb  other  patients  and  have  in  turn  little  to  make  them 
happy,  a  prime  need  for  their  re-education  and  training.  Appli- 
cations are  limited  to  Rhode  Island;  other  things  being  equal, 
the  poorest  child  gets  first  chance. 

Health  in  Depression 

\  S  the  year-end  reports  roll  in,  it  becomes  increasingly 
•**•  evident  that  1931  was  a  banner  year  for  health  as  re- 
flected in  mortality  statistics.  Eighty-two  cities,  according  to 
report  of  the  surgeon  general  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  showed  a  deathrate  of  11.7  in  1931  as  against  11.9 
in  1930.  Infant  mortality,  a  more  sensitive  index  than  the 
general  deathrate,  made  an  especially  favorable  record  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  with  a  rate  of 
46.6  deaths  per  1000  live  births  in  con- 
trast to  an  average  rate  of  56.9  for  the 
same  period  of  the  preceding  three  years. 
The  rate  for  the  whole  year  in  seventy 
large  cities — 55.8 — is  the  lowest  on  rec- 
ord. Among  75,000,000  industrial  policy- 
___,.-  holders  the  1931  deathrate  was  the  same 

IP  as    that    of    1930    and    appreciably    below 

that  of  either  of  the 
two  preceding  years. 
New  York  City,  which 
started  1931  under  a 

Courtesy    New    York    Post-Graduate    Hospital      sharp    outbreak    of    in- 
fluenza   which    caused 

2000   excess   deaths   and   suffered   later   from    an   outbreak   of 
infantile   paralysis,   finished   the  year  nevertheless   almost  neck 


and  neck  with  the  favorable  showing  of  1930.  Infant  mortality 
and  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  at  the  lowest  level  on 
record.  On  the  other  hand  diabetes,  cancer,  and  fatal  auto- 
mobile accidents  continued  the  rise  unfortunately  characteristic 
of  recent  years. 

The  burden  under  which  hospitals  and  clinics  are  staggering 
is  due,  the  surgeon  general  believes,  not  to  an  increase  in  ill- 
ness but  to  diminished  incomes  which  cause  people  to  ask  for 
care  in  such  places  rather  than  to  go  to  their  private  phy- 
sicians. At  least  in  part  193 1's  good  news  is  a  dividend  from 
many  year's  investment  in  public  health  and  provision  of  medical 
care.  To  keep  the  ball  rolling,  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
for  service,  and  the  strain  on  health  inevitable  with  continued 
depression,  health  departments  and  hospitals  will  need  more 
money  this  year  than  before. 

Add  to  the  Food  List 

FIVE  New  York  health  and  social  agencies  join  in  sponsor- 
ing a  new  pamphlet,  Good  Nutrition  at  Minimum  Cost, 
prepared  by  a  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lucy  H. 
Gillett,  superintendent  of  the  nutrition  bureau  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Facts,  diets 
for  various  ages,  weekly  food  orders  and  schedule  of  food 
allowances  with  directions  for  adjusting  to  any  locality.  Price 
15  cents  the  single  copy,  20  cents  a  copy  for  25  or  more  and 
15  cents  a  copy  for  100  or  more  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.,  105  East 
22  Street,  New  York. 

From  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  comes  a  folder,  Emergency  Food  Relief  and 
Child  Health.  Principles,  market  orders,  and  allowances.  For 
a  family  of  five  $7-5O-$io  is  recommended  for  adequate  diet 
at  minimum  cost.  The  same  bureaus  have  prepared  a  one-page 
dodger  for  mothers,  How  to  Spend  Your  Food  Money,  while 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  a  four-page  illustrated 
folder  of  practical  suggestions,  Getting  the  Most  for  Your 
Food  Money. 


**»«*!  Jt* 


AFTER  three  years'  experience  with  a  county  health  depart- 
ment the  Suffolk  County  (N.  Y.)  Medical  Society  has  put  on 
record  its  belief  that  this  is  the  only  efficient  form  of  public- 
health  administration  in  a  county  and  that  it  has  been  "an 
asset  in  their  professional  work  and  an  asset  to  their  economic 
welfare." 


ABOUT  ten  million  persons — or  one  American  in  twelve — 
are  treated  each  year  in  the  hospitals  of  the  United  States 
according  to  a  survey  by  Dr.  Allon  Peebles  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care.  Americans  average  more  than 
two  days  apiece  in  bed  in  hospitals. 


THE  Tarrytown  (N.  Y.)  Nursing  Service  has  a  recreation 
worker  at  the  weekly  pediatric  clinics  who  is  prepared  to  take 
care  of  the  children  who  come  with  the  mothers  and  babies. 
The  nurses  arrange  weekly  exhibits  and  demonstrations  of 
proper  foods,  utensils,  toys  and  the  like. 


IN  view  of  the  number  of  unemployed  nurses  anxious  to 
serve  in  the  city  hospitals  of  New  York,  Dr.  J.  G.  Greeff, 
commissioner  of  hospitals,  has  announced  that  only  citizens 
and  applicants  for  citizenship  will  be  assigned  to  positions  in 
the  nursing  service.  At  present  about  370  of  the  1882  graduate 
nurses  employed  are  aliens,  though  284  have  applied  for 
citizenship. 

IK  a  study  recently  completed  for  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund  Edgar  Sydenstricker  finds  that  in  a  typical  rural  area 
in  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York,  there  has  been  no  down- 
ward trend  in  the  number  of  children  born  per  100  women. 
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Minnesota's  Projects 

ATINNESOTA'S  Employment  Stabilization  Research  In- 
•yj-  stitute  is  making  notable  progress  in  the  three  projects 
into  which  it  has  divided  its  present  attempt  to  find  out  how 
industry  and  hence  employment  may  be  made  more  regular, 
how  public  employment  offices  may  be  made  more  effective,  and 
what  techniques  may  be  brought  to  bear  in  helping  the  indi- 
vidual solve  his  own  employment  problems  (see  The  Survey, 
January  15,  page  424).  An  industrial  survey  of  about  five 
hundred  firms  has  been  completed,  and  a  detailed  job  analysis 
study  made  in  over  sixty  establishments.  The  first  bulletin  o.i 
Employment  Trends  in  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  was 
recently  published,  and  also  a  smaller  bulletin  on  Seasonal  Ir- 
regularity of  Employment,  which  is  a  specific  application  of 
some  of  the  basic  material  to  practical  problems  of  North- 
western business  and  industrial  leaders. 

More  than  three  thousand  individuals  have  now  been  classi- 
fied in  the  analysis  clinics.  Most  of  these  cases  have  been 
studied  and  some  recommendations  given  the  persons.  One 
group  has  been  referred  to  the  placement  offices  and  a  larger 
number  placed  in  retraining  programs.  A  bulletin  now  on  the 
press  covers  one  group  of  these  individual  cases:  some  three 
hundred  migratory  workers  in  Duluth. 

The  first  six  months'  operation  of  the  public  employment 
offices  has  emphasized  the  development  of  Commercial  arid  Pro- 
fessional Offices.  William  H.  Stead,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Institute,  reports  that  these  offices  are  handling  an  in- 
creasing volume  of  business.  Beginning  January  I,  the  Institute 
began  to  operate  the  offices  in  all  three  cities  on  a  uniform  basis 
with  five  divisions  in  each:  commercial  and  professional,  for 
both  men  and  women;  skilled  and  technical  for  men;  general 
and  farm  labor  for  men;  industrial  and  domestic  for  women; 
casual  day  work  for  women.. 

Jobs  and  Talkies 

'  I  "*ALKIES,  not  as  they  affect  American  art  and  culture, 
-*•  but  from  the  standpoint  of  what  they  do  to  American 
workers,  are  being  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  A  preliminary  report  points  out 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  legitimate  theater,  musical  comedy  and 
the  vaudeville  theater  employ  the  same  types  of  labor  required 
by  those  amusement  enterprises  ten  or  twenty  years  ago — stage 
carpenters,  flymen,  electricians,  and  so  on.  The  talkies,  how- 
ever, have  meant  a  serious  dislocation  of  one  type  of  skilled 
labor— theater  musicians— and  an  increased  demand  for  ma- 
chine operators,  also  skilled  workers.  Since  the  first  sound  pic- 
ture was  produced  in  1926,  the  number  of  theaters  equipped 
for  sound  has  increased  from  140  in  1927  and  1300  in  1929, 
to  13,128  in  1931.  The  American  Federation  of  Musicians  (the 
musicians'  union)  reported  at  its  convention  last  June,  a  de- 
crease in  membership  from  19,780  in  1928-9  to  9795  in  1931-1, 
a  drop  of  about  50  per  cent.  In  the  majority  of  theaters  oper- 


ating under  an  agreement  with  the  motion-picture-machine  op- 
erators' union,  the  place  of  every  man  and  boy  employed  to 
operate  a  silent-picture  machine  is  now  taken  by  two  licensed 
operators.  There  are  no  figures  to  show  the  actual  increase 
in  the  number  of  operators,  but  the  membership  in  the  union 
has  increased  from  24,342  in  1926  to  about  32,000  last  year. 
"Unfortunately,  however,"  the  report  points  out,  "the  additional 
men  employed  as  machine  operators  did  not  come  from  the 
ranks  of  displaced  musicians,  and  the  situation  among  the 
musicians  is  not  improved  by  the  demand  for  motion-picture- 
machine  operators." 

Cuts  for  Everybody 

Q ALARY  reductions  based  on  the  net  earnings  of  the  com- 
^  pany  are  announced  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  for  all  employes  earning  $200  or  more 
a  month.  Under  the  new  plan,  the  cut  of  25  per  cent  announced 
last  summer  may  be  increased  to  30  per  cent,  but  if  earnings 
justify  it,  the  percentage  will  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent.  A  10 
per  cent  cut  is  to  remain  effective,  whatever  the  earnings  of  the 
company.  The  plan  covers  the  present  calendar  year.  For  the 
first  nine  months  of  1931,  the  company  had  a  net  deficit  of 
$966,000.  Unofficial  estimates  place  the  deficit  for  the  full 
year  at  twice  that  figure.  Beginning  January  I,  if  net  income 
averages  $40,000  for  three  months,  salary  cuts  for  the  next 
month  will  be  29  per  cent;  if  $80,000,  the  cut  would  be  28 
per  cent,  and  so  on.  Salaries  under  $200  will  be  reduced  seven 
tenths  of  the  percentage  by  which  the  higher  incomes  are  cut. 
For  the  first  time,  the  company  is  cutting  the  wage  rate  of 
its  manufacturing  force.  The  reduction  will  be  10  per  cent  as 
of  January  I.  Hourly  workers  have  already  suffered  a  de- 
crease in  income  through  shortened  working  hours. 

Westinghouse  has  cut  dividends  as  well  as  wages.  It  paid 
$4  on  each  share  of  its  preferred  and  common  stock  in  1929, 
$5  in  1930  and  $3.87  in  1931.  On  January  6,  the  company  de- 
clared a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  on  the  preferred,  and 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  62j4  cents  on  the  common  (at  the  rate 
of  $2.50)  but  did  not  state  whether  common  stock  was  definitely 
placed  on  this  basis. 

Protected  by  Government 

'Tp'HERE  is  much  to  interest  Western  readers  in  the  careful 
-*•  report  by  a  Japanese  economist  on  her  country's  experi- 
ence with  legislation  as  a  solution  for  certain  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  (Labor  Conditions  of  Women  and  Children 
in  Japan,  by  Asa  Matsuoka.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bul- 
letin No.  558.  Price,  20  cents.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.).  In  Japan,  which  has  passed  from  an  agri- 
cultural to  an  industrial  economy  in  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
government  has  taken  the  lead  in  formulating  protective  legis- 
lation. This  study  presents  working  conditions  in  the  textile 
industry,  in  the  several  branches  of  which  women  and  children 
are  almost  exclusively  employed.  Miss  Matsuoka  makes  use 
of  many  sources  available  only  to  a  student  familiar  with  the 
Japanese  language. 

In  discussing  factory  conditions,  she  analyzes  the  tradition 
and  outlook  of  the  women  workers  which,  in  part,  explain  their 
exploitation.  Thus, 

Traditionally,  Japanese  women  are  strictly  bound  by  the  so- 
called  "womanly  virtues,"  reverence  and  obedience  to  elders,  and 
when  poor  and  ignorant  parents  are  driven  by  necessity  to  place 
their  children  in  factories  where  their  own  authority  passes  in- 
tact to  the  employer,  the  young  workers  make  no  complaint.  .  .  . 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  system  of  contract  labor  pre- 
vails. ...  In  such  circumstances,  the  Japanese  government  showed 
an  intelligence  and  discernment  for  which  few,  if  any,  parallels 
may  be  found  in  championing  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  class 
which  was  quite  unable  to  help  itself  and  on  behalf  of  which 
public  opinion  was  quite  unstirred. 
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On  the  basis  of  her  study,  Miss  Matsuoka  concludes  that 
certain  changes  in  existing  protective  legislation  are  called 
for:  the  application  of  factory  measures  to  all  plants,  instead  of 
having  "regulated"  and  "unregulated"  factories  as  at  present; 
further  curtailment  of  working  hours;  total  a/bolition  of  child 
labor;  more  adequate  workmen's  compensation;  better  oppor- 
tunity for  normal  growth  of  labor  organization;  development 
of  measures  adapted  to  Japanese  conditions,  instead  of  trying 
to  take  over  the  practices  of  other  countries. 

White-Collar  Factory  Workers 

NEW  YORK'S  annual  survey  of  numbers  and  wages  of 
office  employes  in  factories  is  of  special  interest  this  year, 
when  the  plight  of  the  "white-collar  worker"  is  much  on  our 
minds.  The  study  covers  only  workers  in  factory  offices,  not 
in  offices  located  away  from  the  manufacturing  plant,  and  in- 
cludes such  employes  as  office  and  stock  clerks,  stenographers, 
bookkeepers,  accountants,  cashiers,  office  managers  and  so  on. 
Last  fall,  for  the  first  time  since  1914,  the  report  shows  a  set- 
back in  the  steady  upward  trend  of  wages  for  this  group.  The 
1931  average  is  $35.49  as  compared  with  $37.48  in  1930,  a  drop 
of  more  than  five  per  cent.  Wages  for  men  averaged  $46.22 
last  year,  as  compared  with  $23.25  for  women,  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  higher-paid  positions  requiring  executive 
ability  or  special  skill  are  held  by  men.  The  survey  also  shows 
that  office  workers  have  been  reduced  in  numbers  as  well  as 
in  pay  during  the  past  year.  The  decline  was  12  per  cent. 
The  report  on  the  survey,  which  was  made  by  the  State  Labor 
Department,  points  out  that  the  "white-collar  workers"  have 
suffered  less  than  have  the  wage-earners  in  numbers,  payrolls 
and  average  weekly  earnings. 

Children  at  Work 

/"\VER  40  per  cent  of  the  children  who  left  school  for 
^-'  wage-earning  last  year  went  into  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  for  the  year  ending  June  1931, 
which  has  just  come  from  the  press.  This  means  for  most  of 
these  young  people  unskilled,  dead-end  occupations.  The  report 
shows  a  decrease  of  34  per  cent  in  the  number  of  work  permits 
issued  to  14-  and  15-year-old  children  in  states  and  cities  for 
which  comparable  statistics  are  available  for  the  past  two  years. 
Almost  all  localities  reporting  to  the  bureau  stated  that 
fewer  jobs  were  open  to  minors  now  as  compared  with 
the  boom  years.  On  the  other  hand,  unemployment  of  the 
family  wage-earner  was  the  chief  cause  of  school  leaving. 

The  report  shows  that  in  seventeen  states  for  which  statistics 
on  accidents  to  employed  children  are  available,  12  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  industrial  workers  injured  on  the  job 
were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  All  except  four  of  these 
states  reported  accidents  to  wage-earning  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  These  seventeen  states,  according  to  the  1920 
census,  employed  three  fourths  of  the  minors  engaged  in  non- 
agricultural  occupations  in  this  country.  The  report  also  con- 
tains a  review  of  legislation  relating  to  child  labor  and  compul- 
sory school  attendance. 

The  Double  Load 

REASONS  why  home-makers  undertake  part-time  wage- 
earning  jobs,  the  type  of  work  they  do  and  their  earnings 
are  being  studied  in  one  county  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  College.  A  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  survey  by  Margaret  Whittemore  in  the  Journal  of 
Home  Economics  covers  the  experience  of  408  women.  Rhode 
Island  is  an  industrial  state,  and  about  one  half  the  women 
reporting  work  in  the  mills.  The  next  largest  group  does 
cleaning  and  hand  laundering.  Obvious  "women's  work"  oc- 


cupations— taking  boarders,  dressmaking,  acting  as  chamber- 
maids, waitresses  and  general  houseworkers,  and  so  on — are 
well  represented.  More  unusual  ways  of  earning  money  are 
also  reported,  such  as  running  a  saddle  livery,  carrying  rural 
mail,  renting  boats  and  selling  bait  to  fishermen,  "touching  up" 
photographic  plates.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  total  number  are 
teachers.  The  average  weekly  earnings  reported  were  $16.16. 
Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  women  work  because  their  earnings 
are  needed  for  the  family  support.  In  many  cases,  the  part- 
time  wage  was  the  sole  family  income  over  a  period  of  tem- 
porary unemployment  for  the  husband.  In  67  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  the  work  done  was  little  if  any  affected  by  the  depression. 
Except  for  some  types  of  mill  work,  the  women  were  not 
competing  with  men. 

Finding  a  Way  Out 

JOINT  action  by  employers  and  employes,  based  on  economic 
research,  to  combat  their  common  difficulties,  is  the  pio- 
neering course  being  adopted  by  Philadelphia's  upholstery  in- 
dustry. Following  the  settlement  of  a  strike  last  spring,  em- 
ployers and  unions  asked  the  Industrial  Research  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  study  their  industry,  to 
provide  the  basis  for  constructive  decisions.  Company  books 
and  union  records  were  opened  to  the  investigators.  The  de- 
cline in  this  textile  trade  is  revealed  by  the  survey,  which  has 
just  been  completed.  Increasing  demand  for  cheaper  fabrics 
than  those  produced  by  the  highly  skilled  Philadelphia  up- 
holstery craftsmen,  competition  from  new  markets,  particularly 
the  South  where  costs  are  lower,  and  the  opening  of  branch 
plants  by  Philadelphia  firms  in  other  sections,  cut  into  the  trade 
of  the  Philadelphia  mills,  which  lead  the  country  in  the  quality 
of  fabrics  produced.  High  labor  cost  is  due  to  high  rates  of 
pay,  short  orders  and  the  fact  that  weavers  run  only  one  loom 
— rates  and  trade  rules  established  during  a  long  period  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

The  investigators  urge  a  program  to  meet  non-union  com- 
petition on  volume  business,  and  maintenance  of  price,  quality 
and  labor  standards  on  the  specialty  business.  As  part  of  this 
program  they  suggest  that  the  unions  modify  trade  rules  to 
increase  productivity;  that  both  workers  and  employers  con- 
tribute to  unemployment  and  retirement  reserve  funds;  that 
manufacturers  for  a  definite  period  stop  the  migration  of  their 
looms  to  other  cities,  and  that  they  take  steps  to  effect  pro- 
duction and  selling  economies. 

Instead  of  Relief 

A  BILL  requiring  employers  to  set  aside  a  small  fixed  per- 
centage of  payrolls  as  unemployment  reserve  funds,  as  they 
now  do  under  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  was  recently  in- 
troduced in  the  New  York  legislature  by  Senator  Seabury  C. 
Mastick.  Employes  when  involuntarily  jobless  would  receive  a 
part  of  their  wages,  not  to  exceed  $10  a  week  for  13  weeks 
in  any  one  year.  The  administration  of  the  funds  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  employment  stabilization  boards  for  each  industry, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  La- 
bor. The  bill  is  designed  to  tide  workers  over  temporary  un- 
employment periods  and  to  encourage  employers  to  stabilize 
production.  Senator  Mastick  believes  that  "there  would  be 
made  available  in  orderly  self-respecting  fashion  about 
$75,000,000  a  year  for  unemployment  benefits." 
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Schools  Under  the  Knife 

I/RENZIED  municipal  finance,  rather  than  the  depression, 
•*•  is  blamed  by  many  people  close  to  the  situation  for  the 
crisis  in  Chicago's  public  schools.  For  nearly  a  year  Chicago 
teadhers  have  received  their  salaries  irregularly,  in  scrip  rather 
than  in  cash.  Now,  it  is  announced,  approximately  eight  and 
a  half  million  dollars  must  be  cut  from  the  city's  educational 
fund,  out  of  which  three  classes  of  expenditure  are  met:  cost 
of  instruction,  care  of  school  buildings  and  clerical  service, 
school  supplies  and  equipment.  The  majority  of  the  present 
board  of  education  holds  over  from  the  Thompson  regime. 
Its  present  disposition  is  to  make  the  biggest  cut  in  the  cost 
of  instruction,  the  most  important  item  from  the  children's 
standpoint  and  already  below  that  of  comparable  communities. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  Normal  School  and  a  large  junior 
college  be  closed,  night  schools  and  vocational  classes  eliminated 
and  kindergartens  abolished. 

In  the  last  five  years,  Chicago  school  records  show,  costs 
for  clerical  service  and  building  upkeep  have  increased  70.5 
per  cent,  while  costs  of  instruction  lhave  increased  only  24.5 
per  cent.  It  is  held  that  this  is  due  to  political  appointments 
which  have  over-staffed  maintenance  and  clerical  services  at 
exorbitant  salaries.  Thus  in  102  elementary  schools  in  Chicago, 
the  custodian-engineer  receives  a  higher  salary  than  the  princi- 
pal. Janitors  are  better  paid,  in  many  cases,  than  experienced 
teachers,  and  it  is  alleged  there  are  cleaners  who  receive  more 
than  do  beginning  teachers.  Chicago  is  listed  as  top  city  in 
the  percentage  of  school  funds  that  go  for  operating  expenses, 
and  twelfth  in  the  percentage  of  school  funds  spent  for  instruc- 
tion. According  to  a  New  York  Times  correspondent,  there  is 
a  growing  demand  for  a  thorough  overhauling  of  school 
finances,  before  any  cut  in  the  educational  budget  is  made. 

For  More  Freedom 

/CHANGES  in  the  highschool  curriculum,  to  answer  the 
^-*  current  demand  for  a  "utilitarian"  as  opposed  to  a  "purely 
cultural"  education,  were  recommended  by  a  committee  of 
principals  and  superintendents  at  the  meeting  of  the  associated 
principals  of  New  York,  recently  held  at  Syracuse.  The  pro- 
gram put  forward,  after  a  four-year  study,  breaks  sharply 
with  the  traditional  secondary  school  course,  but  it  is  felt 
more  elective  subjects,  emphasis  on  social  studies  and  science 
rather  than  on  the  classics,  and  mandatory  vocational  guidance 
"will  better  fit  the  average  boy  or  girl  for  life's  problems." 
Under  the  new  scheme,  English,  as  at  present,  would  be  the 
only  study  required  through  the  six  years  of  junior  and  senior 
highschool.  Social  studies  and  science  would  be  required  in 
the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  years,  and  elective  for  the  other 
three.  Mathematics  would  be  a  "must"  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades;  after  that  it  would  be  elective,  "adjusted  to 
the  future  needs  of  the  pupil."  Physical  education,  social 
activities,  vocational  guidance  would  be  required  throughout 


all  six  years.  In  the  senior  highschool,  all  subjects  would  be 
elective  except  English,  physical  education,  vocational  guidance, 
and  a  year  of  American  history  in  the  twelfth  grade.  The 
committee  suggests  one  three-year  and  one  two-year  sequence 
in  each  student's  course,  drawn  from  these  fields:  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  arts  and  crafts, 
music,  commercial  subjects,  vocational  subjects. 

A  College  Year  Abroad 

OTUDY  and  travel  for  twelve  months  abroad  at  a  lower 
^  cost  than  a  college  year  in  this  country  ($775)  is  the  plan 
of  a  group  of  American  educators.  Dr.  Jay  B.  Nash  of  New 
York  University  is  secretary  of  the  committee  in  charge,  and 
Soren  A.  Mathiasen,  head  of  the  Pocono  People's  College,  is 
director.  The  project  is  made  possible  through  the  cooperation 
of  foreign  governments  in  granting  free  visas  and  reduced 
railroad  fares  for  the  group,  and  of  such  organizations  as  the 
World  Association  for  Adult  Education,  Austro-American  In- 
stitute, Educational  Department  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  Germany,  International  People's  College  at  Elsinore, 
Adult  Education  Association  of  Finland  and  the  International 
Labor  Office. 

The  first  year's  study  in  Europe  under  the  scheme  will  com- 
mence April  8.  The  twelve-month  program  includes  several 
months  at  the  new  American  People's  College  in  Oetz  in  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,  a  month's  study  in  Vienna,  some  weeks  in 
Italy,  and  five  months  at  the  International  People's  College  in 
Denmark,  with  a  two  week's  Christmastide  visit  as  guests  in 
Danish  homes. 

Highschool  students  as  well  as  college  students  and  recent 
graduates  will  be  included  in  the  group.  "The  study,  travel 
and  recreation  planned  is  meant  for  young  men  and  women 
who  are  eager  to  obtain  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education 
regardless  of  former  schooling."  Shorter  non-profit  making 
trips  of  ten  weeks,  three  months  and  ten  months  are  planned 
by  the  same  committee.  The  American  address  of  Mr.  Math- 
iasen is  55  West  42  Street,  New  York. 

More  Adults — Fewer  Children 

RELATIONS  between  school  costs  and  changes  in  the 
make-up  of  the  population  are  brought  out  in  an  article 
by  Emery  M.  Foster,  chief  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Office 
of  Education,  in  a  recent  issue  of  School  Life.  The  1930  census 
shows,  Mr.  Foster  points  out,  that  though  there  are  17,064,426 
more  people  in  this  country  than  there  were  ten  years  ago, 
there  are  128,840  fewer  children  under  five  years  of  age, 
including  66,464  fewer  under  a  year  old.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues, first-grade  enrolments  will  show  an  appreciable  de- 
crease in  the  next  decade.  The  age  group  now  in  elementary 
school  (5  to  14)  is  about  two  and  a  half  million  greater  in 
number  than  in  1920,  but  forms  20.1  per  cent  of  the  1930 
population,  as  against  20.9  per  cent  ten  years  ago.  The  next 
age  group  (15  to  19)  shows  both  a  numerical  and  a  percentage 
increase.  Mr.  Foster  feels  that  the  fact  that  in  1930  there 
were  l.i  more  people  to  pay  for  the  education  of  0.3  fewer 
children,  relatively,  than  in  1920,  should  "relieve  the  burden 
of  increased  school  costs  due  to  a  better  and  a  longer  educa- 
tion for  the  children." 

Playing  at  School 

T_TOW  the  public  schools  of  a  great  city  are  put  to  use 
•*•  outside  school  hours,  and  what  this  chance  for  informal 
study  and  recreation  means  to  the  grown-ups  and  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  community  is  told  in  a  recent  bulletin,  written 
by  Clarence  A.  Perry  and  Marguerita  P.  Williams  of  the 
Department  of  Recreation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation  (New 
York  School  Centers  and  Their  Community  Policy.  Price, 
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50  cents).  The  story  they  tell  is  full  of  suggestions  for  other 
cities  and  for  smaller  communities  as  well.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1930,  the  writers  state,  the  attendance  at  die 
school  community  centers  was  about  five  and  a  half  million, 
in  569  schoolhouses  in  all  sections  of  the  five  boroughs.  The 
most  frequent  activities  were  club  meetings,  basket-ball,  check- 
ers and  chess,  swimming,  orchestra  practice,  folk-dancing.  This 
whole  range  of  free-time  occupation  for  old  and  young  is  under 
the  Bureau  of  Extension  Activities  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  three  classes:  official  centers,  with 
trained  staffs  which  help  in  organizing  and  carrying  out  the 
various  projects ;  unofficial  centers  in  which  outside  organiza- 
tions make  use  of  the  schoolbuilding  and  equipment  on  recur- 
rent dates;  occasional  use  of  schools  by  outside  organizations 
under  permits  covering  a  single  date.  In  1930,  there  were  317 
community-center  workers  on  the  payroll  of  the  Bureau  of 
Extension  Activities.  About  three  quarters  of  the  attendance 
was  at  the  official  centers,  under  this  trained  leadership.  Inter- 
center  competitions  of  various  sorts,  including  a  basket-ball 
league,  track  and  swimming  meets,  checkers  tournament  and 
elocution  contest  are  features  of  each  year's  program. 

Cops  on  Another  Campus 

A  NNOUNCED  as  an  experimental  attempt  to  put  police 
•**•  training  on  a  more  professional  basis,  a  four-day  police 
school  was  recently  held  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  G.  Barry,  director  of  police 
training  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  project  was  spon- 
sored by  the  League  of  Wisconsin  Municipalities,  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division,  the  Wisconsin  Police  Chiefs'  As- 
sociation and  the  Milwaukee  Police  Department.  Ninety-two 
officers  from  forty-eight  communities  enroled  for  the  course. 
Fifty  more  attended  one  or  more  sessions.  Much  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  use  of  the  finger-print  system  for  the  detec- 
tion of  criminals,  which  led  to  an  appeal  for  a  state  division 
of  criminal  investigation.  Control  of  traffic  also  had  an  im- 
portant place  on  the  program.  The  university  wrestling  coach 
taught  wrestling  holds  and  the  physical  education  department 
first  aid  and  resuscitation  methods.  Available  reports  indicate 
that  the  focus  of  the  school  was  on  modern  developments  of 
traditional  police  techniques — self-defense,  use  of  gas  and  ma- 
:hine  guns,  the  "lie  detector,"  cooperation  with  coroners  and 
Dther  investigators,  collecting  evidence — rather  than  on  broader 
jjrofessional  aspects,  such  as  crime  prevention,  cooperation  with 
social  agencies,  criminal  psychology,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
o  on,  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  August  Vollmer  in  his 
raining  for  policemen  in  Berkeley,  California,  and  at  the 
Jniversity  of  Chicago  (see  The  Survey,  June  I,  1929,  page 
04). 

School  Sickness 

CHILDREN  vary  in  their  capacity  to  "do"  arithmetic,  to 
memorize  facts,  to  learn  languages,  to  express  themselves 
irough  art  and  music,  just  as  they  vary  in  height  and  weight. 
3ur  failure  to  take  account  of  this  obvious  fact  in  planning 
chool  programs  and  procedures  has  made  "school  sickness,  a 
omplaint  as  real  as  measles,"  a  men- 
ce  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
housands  of  our  children,  accord- 
ng  to  Dr.  James  F.  Rogers,  con- 
ultant  in  hygiene  and  specialist  in 
icalth  education  in  the  Federal  Of- 
ce  of  Education.  This  disease, 
Dr.  Rogers  holds,  is  produced  by 
pressure"  in  the  classroom.  It  is 
haracterized  by  nervousness,  irrita- 
ility,  listlessness,  anxiety  and  a 
lighly  emotional  state.  "The  child 
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sleeps  badly,  and  has  night  terrors.  He  aggravates  his  own 
condition  by  self-analysis  and  introspection.  Athletic  con- 
tests are  injurious  to  him."  The  disease  results  from  forc- 
ing hundreds  of  children,  no  two  of  whom  are  alike, 
to  go  through  the  same  course  at  the  same  speed,  or  be 
labelled  "D,"  "retarded,"  "dull,"  "inferior,"  and  so  on.  The 
sensitive  child  in  particular  suffers  from  the  pressure  to  "keep 
up"  to  what  is,  to  him,  an  abnormal  pace. 

A  Chance  to  Grow 

T)  ETTER  school  facilities  can,  in  a  few  years,  lift  the  level 
•*-*  of  Negro  school  children  virtually  to  that  of  white  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age,  according  to 
large-scale  testing  recently  carried 
out  by  Otto  Klineburg,  instructor  in 
psychology  at  Columbia,  in  Harlem 
public  schools.  The  tests  were  given 
to  fifteen  hundred  children  born  in 
the  South  and  now  living  in  New 
York.  The  improvement  above  Negro 
children  in  the  South  proved  to  be 
slight  among  children  who  had  been 
in  New  York  only  a  year.  "It  in- 
creased steadily  among  children  here 
two  to  six  years." 

It  has  often  been  argued  by  Southern  educators  and  others 
that  the  superiority  of  Northern  Negro  children  over  those 
in  the  South  in  intelligence  tests  and  in  school  achievement 
was  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  Northern  over  the  Southern 
Negro  group  in  ambition,  vigor,  ability  and  so  on.  Dr.  Kline- 
burg  points  out  that  his  research  upsets  this  theory,  since 
If  a  selective  factor  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  superiority  of 
Northern  over  Southern  Negro  children,  the  length  of  time  which 
has  been  spent  here  by  the  children  I  tested  ought  not  to  make 
much  difference.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  superiority  is  due  to 
environmental  factors  alone  there  ought  to  be  an  improvement. 
This  is  what  the  study  showed. 

Dr.  Klineburg  concludes  that,  while  white  children  generally 
do  better  in  intelligence  tests  than  Negroes,  the  difference  in 
intelligence-test  scores  tends  to  disappear  "as  the  environments 
of  the  two  groups  approach  equality." 


Studying  for  Fun 


Y_TOW  far  must  a  community  adult-education  program  take 
account  of  such  diverse  influences  as  reading  habits,  both 
books  and  magazines;  commuting;  young  children;  lack  of 
servants;  religious  activities;  public  activities;  automobiles; 
movies;  theaters;  previous  schooling  or  the  lack  of  it?  How 
many  courses  can  one  individual  reasonably  be  expected  to 
carry?  What  percentage  of  individuals,  other  interests  con- 
sidered, will  want  to  take  any  course?  These  are  some  of 
the  thorny  questions  to  which  answers  are  being  sought  in 
the  course  of  a  survey  of  the  entire  adult  population  of  Rad- 
burn, New  Jersey,  a  New  York  suburb  of  twelve  hundred 
inhabitants  planned  as  "a  town  for  the  motor  age."  The 
survey  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  long-range  adult  educa- 
tion program,  being  worked  out  by  the  Radburn  Association 
and  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education.  The  pro- 
gram is  underway,  without  waiting  for  the  results  of  the 
survey  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  useful  not  only  to  Radburn 
but  to  many  other  towns  and  communities.  In  July,  question- 
naires were  sent  to  all  the  adult  residents  of  the  town,  to 
discover  their  range  of  interests.  After  the  replies  had  been 
analyzed,  courses  were  offered  in  international  affairs,  psy- 
chology, literature,  home  decoration,  child  study  (two  classes), 
appreciation  of  music,  household  arts,  languages  (French  and 
German).  The  adult  education  plans  are  integrated  with  thfr 
community  program  of  recreation. 
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How  Mr.  Todd's  Garden  Grows 

T  IBANUS  M.  TODD,  retired  manufacturer  of  Rochester, 
•*— '  N.  Y.,  decided  to  landscape  his  garden  and  found  he  was 
giving  full-time  work  to  fifteen  men  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  jobless;  further,  that  he  had  to  order  a  carload  of  mate- 
rial from  Virginia  and  one  each  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Here  was  help  for  the  unemployed  of  other 
communities  and  of  the  railroads.  Mr.  Todd  saw  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  plan  to  release  hoarded  dollars  on  a  large  scale.  He 
and  a  few  friends  conducted  an  informal  canvass  and  secured 
486  sponsors  for  an  Emergency  Employment  Plan,  and  the  back- 
ing of  the  Rochester  Civic  Committee  on  Unemployment  and 
the  Rochester  Community  Chest.  Over  eleven  hundred  volun- 
teers were  organized  in  teams,  ward  units  and  divisions,  each 
worker  assigned  a  definite  territory,  and  the  project  put  before 
Rochester  and  Monroe  County.  To  relieve  unemployment  by 
giving  work  rather  than  charity,  each  resident  was  asked  to 
pledge  to  do  a  definite  amount  of  building,  alteration  or  repair 
and  make  purchases  which  otherwise  would  be  deferred,  before 
a  specified  date  in  1932.  Half  the  pledge  card  was  left  with 
him,  to  be  filled  in  and  returned  when  the  pledge  had  been  ful- 
filled. This  one  promised  to  have  the  car  painted,  that  one 
to  buy  Jimmy  a  bicycle,  another  to  put  showers  in  the  men's 
locker  room — $10,  $20,  $1000,  and  in  smaller  and  larger  sums 
10,771  individuals  pledged  themselves  to  $6,026,351.96  in  con- 
structive unemployment  relief.  For  details  of  the  campaign 
write  the  Civic  Committee  on  Unemployment,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

What  the  Traffic  Will  Bear 

WHAT  the  relief  of  unemployment  distress  costs  an 
American  community  depends  largely,  it  appears,  on  what 
the  community  will  bear.  Figures  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Statistics  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  on  the  ex- 
penditures of  sixty-six  cities  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1931  reveal  an  extraordinary  variation  in  expenditures  in 
relation  to  population.  At  the  top  of  the  list  is  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  which  expended  $8.56  per  capita.  At  the  foot  is  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  with  fifteen  cents  per  capita.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin, 
statistician  of  the  Foundation,  is  careful  to  point  out  that  "the 
per  capita  relief  rates  are  influenced  by  both  the  extent  of 
need  and  the  adequacy  of  facilities,"  but  he  does  not  explain 
why  the  rate  is  $1.88  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  bridge  at 
Kansas  City  and  $.53  on  the  Kansas  side.  In  general  the  in- 
dustrial cities  of  New  England  and  the  North  Atlantic  states 
are  spending  the  most  liberally  to  alleviate  the  suffering  from 
unemployment.  Nearly  all  southern  cities  show  a  very  low 
rate.  All  the  cities  of  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  are  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  relief  scale  with  the  exception  of  Pitts- 
burgh which  ranks  fortieth. 

Medical  Relief  in  Indiana 

WITH  a  view  to  improving  and  standardizing  the  care  of 
the  sick  poor,  a  Medical  Service  Committee  of  six 
physicians  has  been  appointed  as  a  part  of  the  Indiana  Com- 
mission for  the  Relief  of  Distress  Due  to  Unemployment. 
Questionnaires,  now  being  tabulated,  have  been  sent  to  more 
than  a  thousand  township  trustees  to  find  out  the  arrangements 
in  use  locally  and  the  expenditures  of  the  past  year  on  medical 
relief.  The  Committee  has  formulated  the  principles  of  medical 
service  to  the  indigent  sick  as  follows:  That  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  not  bound  by  ethics  in  any  way  to  defend  any  doctor 


or  condone  any  physician  in  wrongdoing;  that  the  care  of  the 
indigent  sick  is  a  community  responsibility  and  not  a  private 
charity  of  the  medical  profession;  that  the  medical  profession 
of  Indiana  each  year  has  given  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
medical  care  free  of  charge  to  the  indigent  sick.  From  the 
facts  now  at  hand  the  Committee  believes  that  the  most  equi- 
table arrangement  for  care  is  through  a  contract  between  the 
township  trustee  or  other  authority  charged  with  poor  relief 
and  a  group  of  physicians,  rather  than  an  individual  physician. 
This  contract  should  give  specified  fees  for  medical  services 
which  may  differ  somewhat  from  county  to  county,  but  will 
tend  to  become  standardized  as  the  system  is  put  in  practice 
throughout  the  state.  Such  an  arrangement,  the  Committee 
believes,  safeguards  "the  inherent  principle  that  an  individual 
has  a  right  to  select  his  own  physician,"  and  does  not  force  a 
patient  to  accept  care  from  one  specified  doctor  "merely  because 
he  happens  to  be  poor." 

"Ole  Clo's,  Any  Ole  Clo's!" 

THE  use  of  clothing  as  relief  was  not  in  happier  times  the 
best  practice  of  case  workers,  but  that  practice  has  yielded 
ground  this  winter  to  dire  necessity.  The  test  of  effectiveness 
seems  to  be  the  way  it  is  done.  Providence,  R.  I.,  reports  a 
system,  borrowed  in  part  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  by  which  at 
a  cost  of  $3000  it  collected,  repaired  and  distributed  through 
the  Family  Welfare  Society  and  the  Director  of  Public  Aid, 
clothing  which  would  have  cost  $100,000  to  buy  and  which  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  winter.  Providence  people, 
says  Henry  L.  Burt,  executive  secretary  of  the  Community 
Fund,  have  swept  their  closets  clean,  which  is  hard  on  the  ole' 
clo'  men,  but  a  big  help  to  the  families  of  the  unemployed. 

In  the  South  the  Red  Cross  has  gone  into  the  production  of 
new  garments  on  a  large  scale.  In  South  Carolina  textile 
mills  have  donated  materials  which  the  chapters  are  making 
up  on  regular  quotas.  Alabama  has  organized  production  on 
a  state-wide  basis  to  meet  the  monthly  estimates  of  clothing 
needs  as  they  come  from  the  different  chapters  and  field  workers,  i 

Neighbors  in  Hard  Times 

BEFORE  the  weight  of  the  depression  came  upon  us,  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  broadened  and  clarified 
our  understanding  of  unemployment  as  a  chronic  industrial 
problem  with  its  cooperative  inquiry  out  of  which  came  Clinch 
Calkins'  widely  read  Some  Folks  Won't  Work  (Harcourt), 
and  Case  Studies  of  Unemployment  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Press).  Now  in  sequence  the  Federation  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  similiar  inquiry  dealing  with  the  mass  unemployment  of 
hard  times,  and  the  emergent  and  more  or  less  coordinated  re- 
lief measures  which  have  been  set  going.  "How  do  they  really 
work  out  in  terms  of  our  neighbors'  experience?"  Like  the 
previous  inquiry  this  is  a  search  for  lines  along  which  house- 
holds may  be  assured  greater  security,  and  like  it  will  be 
based  on  intimate  full-length  studies  visualizing  family  ex- 
perience. Each  will  show  a  picture  of  a  self-dependent  house- 
hold as  a  going  concern  and  its  situation  when  the  depression 
struck  them;  the  family  under  the  depression;  a  full  and  exact 
story  of  what  happened  to  them  over  the  two-year  period  to 
January  I,  1932;  the  adequacy  of  the  relief  they  got  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  lost  earnings;  a  picture  of  the  family  today  as  it 
finds  itself  after  two  years — its  health,  scheme  of  livelihood, 
predicaments,  plans — the  working  efficiency  of  the  breadwinners 
and  their  general  outlook  on  life. 
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As  a  setting  for  these  case  studies  there  will  be  presented 
city  backgrounds  of  public  and  private  relief  provisions  which 
should  throw  light  on  "what  to  do  if  families  are  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  ravages  of  depression  in  a  better  way."  There 
is  a  special  companion  study  of  Youth  in  Hard  Times.  Helen 
Hall  of  University  House,  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  Un- 
employment Division  of  the  Federation,  has  just  made  a  circuit 
of  middlewestern  settlements  collaborating  in  the  inquiry. 

When  Money  Runs  Low 

DETROIT  is  trying  to  fill  by  better  coordination  of  relief 
services  some  of  the  gaps  between  shrinking  funds  and 
rising  needs.  The  Advisory  Relief  Council  of  the  Community 
Union,  which  has  the  endorsement  of  Mayor  Murphy  and  of 
the  Emergency  Relief  Committee  engaged  in  raising  a  private 
fund,  has  drawn  up  a  general  relief  program  for  the  city  in 
which  the  responsibilities  of  public  and  private  agencies  are 
delineated,  inter-community  procedures  are  clarified  and  the 
responsibility  for  certain  groups,  such  as  homeless  men  and 
women,  is  assigned  to  specific  agencies.  Recommendations  on 
relief  giving  by  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other  voluntary 
groups  are  included.  The  district  organization  already  op- 
erating in  two  areas  is  to  be  extended  throughout  the  city. 

'  The  Community  Union  has  assigned  a  staff  worker  to  effect 
this  organization.  A  settlement,  club  or  other  agency  in  each 

;  district  will  take  the  leadership  in  bringing  together  all  social 
forces  in  each  district  to  promote  coordination  of  effort  and 
to  discover  ways  and  means  of  meeting  needs. 

Cleveland  faced,  after  every  dollar  now  in  sight  has  been 
added  up,  with  a  probable  1932  relief  deficit  of  $9,000,000,  has 

!  through  Mayor  Burton  appointed  a  City  Board  of  Relief  to 
pick  up  where  the  Community  Fund  relief  agencies  must  leave 
off.  This  board,  headed  by  Welfare  Director  Dudley  S. 
Blossom,  is  appealing  to  the  governor  for  state  aid. 

The  Outlet  of  Talk 

FROM  all  accounts  Chicago  appears  to  be  the  hot  spot  of 
all  the  large  cities   as  regards   unemployment  relief.     It* 
public  treasury,  city  and  county,  is  bare,  private  relief  funds 
are  rapidly  dwindling  to  nothing.    Food  allowances  have  been 
I  cut,  rent  allowances  suspended.    Mothers'  pensions  and  allow- 
ances to  the  blind  are  unpaid.    Efforts  to  obtain  state  aid  have 
thus  far  been  unavailing.    Late   February  appears  to  be  the 
dead-line   beyond   which   no   one  can   predict.     The   one   thing 
.   that  Chicago  has  offered  in  full  measure  to  its  distressed  un- 
!  employed  is  an  outlet  for  their  feelings.    Settlements  and  com- 
)  munity  centers  all  over  the  city  have  opened  their  doors  to  dis- 
cussion, even  the  smallest  settlements  having  groups  of  a  hun- 
dred  or  more   men   actively   debating   the   hows   and   whys  of 
unemployment.    A  further  outlet  was  afforded  by  public  hear- 
ings organized   by  the   Chicago  Workers'   Committee  on  Un- 
employment, Karl  Borders  chairman,  held  in  six  strategic  neigh- 
borhoods of  varying  types. 

To  these  hearings  came  all  the  local  folk  to  tell  in  their 
own  way  just  what  unemployment  had  done  to  their  lives.  The 
stenotype  records  of  the  hearings,  some  fifteen  hundred  pages, 
offers  impressive  first-hand  source  material.  A  summary  of  the 
findings  has  gone  with  an  open  letter  to  the  governor  and  the 
legislators.  In  January  this  committee,  cooperating  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Unemployment,  called  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence on  Unemployment  which  discussed  the  need  for  relief 
.  throughout  the  state  and  pressed  for  state  and  federal  action. 

Relief  for  the  Spirit 

T7MERGENCY  aid  for  the  community  morale  is  offered  by 
•*— '  the  Adult  Education  Council  of  Chicago  through  its  plan 
to  "pool  a  splendid  array  of  educational,  musical,  dramatic  and 


motion-picture  programs  in  order  to  supply  healthy  mental  in- 
terests." These  programs  are  to  be  presented  in  public  school 
buildings,  settlements,  churches,  community  centers  and  other 
available  quarters  all  over  the  city.  Teachers  are  also  being 
provided  for  free  classes,  and  directors  for  musical  groups, 
amateur  dramatics,  forums  and  discussion  groups.  Dean  Carl 
F.  Huth  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  council, 
and  Fred  Atkins  Moore,  the  executive  director,  have  appealed 
for  additional  volunteers  to  assist  with  the  programs  or  with 
the  administrative  work.  The  effort  has  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
universities,  schools,  the  public  library,  women's  clubs,  settle- 
ments and  civic  organizations.  Experimental  projects  were 
started  late  in  December,  and  the  full  program  was  started 
January  i.  In  the  belief  that  "relief  from  boredom  and  despair 
is  as  necessary  as  relief  from  hunger,"  the  council  feels  that 
what  it  is  undertaking  may  hold  helpful  suggestion  for  many 
other  depressed  communities. 

The  Chuches  Speak  Out 

/CATHOLICS,  Protestants  and  Jews,  speaking  for  their  re- 
^— '  spective  church  organizations,  joined  recently  in  putting 
forward  a  vigorous  and  far-sighted  program  of  action  to  re- 
lieve, reduce  and  prevent  unemployment.  The  program,  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  the  Department 
of  Social  Action  of  the  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  and  the 
Social  Justice  Commission  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis,  includes: 

1.  "Immediate    and    adequate    appropriations"   by   both    na- 
tional and  local  governments  for  useful  public  works. 

2.  A  shorter  work   day  without  wage   reductions,   to   help 
solve  the  problem  of  "technological  unemployment." 

3.  Social    insurance,   "particularly   insurance    against   unem- 
ployment and  old  age.  .  .  .  We  protest  against  the  misleading 
use  of  the  word  'dole'  to  describe  systems  of  unemployment 
insurance." 

4.  More     equitable     distribution     of     weath.     "We    par- 
ticularly deplore  indiscriminate  wage  cuts  at  this  time  as  socially 
unjust  .  .  .  and  tending  still  further  to  lower  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses." 

5.  The  extension   of   the   engineering  principle  of  planning, 
which  has  succeeded  in  individual  factories  "to  the  control  of 
entire  industries  and  of  industry  in  general.  .  .  .  The  principle 
of  cooperative  planning  must  be  extended  also  to  world  eco- 
nomic relations  including  balance  of  production,  consumption 
and   exchange,   access  to   raw  materials,   questions   of   tariffs, 
movement  of  gold,  war  debts  and  the  economic  waste  of  arma- 
ments." 

Boy  Scouts  Turn  To 

IF  it  is  true — and  who  will  deny  it — that  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
today  are  the  good  citizens  of  tomorrow  the  country  may 
anticipate  a  generation  well  trained  in  relief  activities.  The 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  celebrating  this  month  their  twenty- 
second  anniversary,  are  piling  up  a  record  of  unemployment 
emergency  work  as  impressive,  in  many  ways,  as  their  war  serv- 
ice. From  practically  everywhere  that  the  Scouts  are  organized 
the  national  office  has  reports  of  their  participation  in  the  com- 
munity relief  program  both  by  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
and  by  their  own  initiative.  During  the  autumn  they  were 
willing  hands  and  feet  for  the  groups  all  over  the  country  en- 
gaged in  collecting  and  canning  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables 
against  the  needs  of  the  winter.  With  cold  weather  and  the 
urgent  need  of  clothing  by  the  victims  of  unemployment  the 
Scouts  snapped  into  new  action.  More  than  a  hundred  cities, 
east  and  west,  north  and  south,  report  the  service  of  the  Scouts 
in  collecting,  sorting  and  bundling  used  clothing  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  whole  relief  program. 
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Board  Education 

The  Public  Health  Nurses  Start  Something 
By  EVELYN  K.  DAVIS 

Assistant  Director    National  Organization  for  Public   Health  Nursing 


kHERE  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  in  this  year  of 
grace   of   the    duties   of   board    members.     They   have 
been   told — a  good   many  of   them   already   knew  it — 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  employ  a  competent  executive, 
to  keep  themselves  fully  informed  of  the  actual  work  of  their 
agency,  to  develop   the   agency's  program   and   to   interpret  its 
work  to  the  community. 

These  are  the  duties  and  fair  enough  they  are.  But  how 
in  the  world  is  the  board  member  to  fulfill  them  if  he  does 
not  know  what  they  are  all  about?  How  can  he  secure  a 
competent  executive  if  he  does  not  know  the  standards  of 
professional  qualification  in  the  particular  field  in  which  'he 
is  working?  Of  course  he  may  go  the  Joint  Vocational  Service 
which  will  recommend  qualified  candidates.  But  how  can  the 
board  interpret  intelligently  the  professional  histories  of  the 
applicants  and  make  a  wise  choice  in  the  light  of  the  local 
situation  if  its  members  are  not  on  speaking  terms  with  pro- 
fessional standards?  And  how  can  the  board  judge  accom- 
plishment? How  can  the  board  members  develop  the  agency's 
program  if  they  are  not  in  touch  with  developments  in  its 
whole  field?  How  may  they  interpret  correctly  to  the  com- 
munity the  program  which  the  agency  is  carrying  on  if  they 
do  not  know  the  general  objectives  of  that  program? 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  all  these  questions — some  pro- 
gram of  board  education,  some  program  which  will  inform 
the  board  of  current  practices,  will  prepare  the  members  for 
their  duties  and  will  introduce  new  members  to  the  specialized 
field — call  it  what  you  will,  it  is  fundamentally  board 
education. 

In  the  public-health  nursing  field  board  members  themselves 
have  been  trying  for  several  years  to  equip  themselves  to  meet 
intelligently  their  responsibility  in  the  public-health  program. 
The  effort  has  been  increasingly  their  own  with  the  pro- 
fessionals lined  up  as  a  solid  cheering  section  for  this  advance 
toward  true  partnership.  Board-member  institutes  were  an 
entering  wedge,  the  first  of  them  hailed  as  a  breath-taking 
innovation.  They  have  since  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  with  board  members  sitting  down  together  for  one 
or  two  days  sessions,  discussing  under  expert  leadership  such 
questions  as  board  organization,  standards  of  volunteer  service, 
publicity,  community  responsibility — all  sorts  of  day  by  day 
problems. 

Presently  a  special  department  was  set  up  in  Public  Health 
Nursing,  the  official  magazine  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing,  with  articles  dealing  with  board- 


member  interests  and  with  discussions  carried  on  in  the  manner 
of  an  open  forum.  In  1928  a  special  section  of  the  biennial 
convention  was  organized  for  board  and  committee  members 
who  had  been  attending  the  conventions  for  years,  sometimes 
a  hundred  strong  from  as  many  as  twenty-six  states.  State 
conventions  soon  followed  the  lead  of  the  national  with  board 
members  and  nurses  meeting  together  to  discuss  common  prob- 
lems. Before  very  long  the  activity  and  interest  of  board 
members  had  so  developed  that  a  full-time  secretary  was  added 
to  the  staff  to  help  organize  plans  and  projects. 

And  now  comes  a  further  step  in  self-education,  a  study 
program  for  board  members  prepared  by  the  national  organiza- 
tion. This  program,  only  four  months  old,  is  still  experimental 
and  no  conclusions  can  as  yet  be  drawn  as  to  its  ultimate 
value  as  a  means  of  self-education.  It  will  probably  undergo 
many  changes  in  actual  practice.  The  important  point  now  is 
the  gratifying  response  that  has  been  made  to  it,  a  response 
that  indicates  a  definite  desire  on  the  part  of  board  members 
to  broaden  their  background  and  their  understanding  of  the 
field.  The  study  program  as  outlined  provides  two  courses, 
one  for  city  public-health  nursing  groups,  the  other  for  rural 
or  county  groups.  Each  has  eight  topics  to  be  taken  in  monthly 
doses,  with  questions  for  discussion  and  suggested  readings. 

'  I  "'HE  study  program  was  launched  in  October  after  a  pre- 
•*•  liminary  announcement  in  Public  Health  Nursing.  The  first 
topic  sheet  went  out  on  October  i  to  the  presidents  of  some 
three  hundred  boards  with  a  letter  offering  to  send  the  succeed- 
ing topic  sheets  to  anyone  who  requested  them.  To  date  125 
public-health  nursing  organizations  have  asked  to  receive  the 
monthly  outlines.  Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  the 
whole  125  are  actually  engaged  in  study.  But  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  is  not  greatly  con- 
cerned just  now  about  that.  It  feels  that  gains  have  been 
made  if  boards  receive  the  material  and  ask  themselves  some 
of  the  questions  that  it  raises. 

How  the  programs  may  be  fitted  into  busy  board  meetings 
is  a  problem  left  to  the  discretion  of  local  groups,  a  problem 
they  are  meeting  in  various  ways.  Some  boards  have  voted  to 
meet  a  half  hour  earlier,  some  are  studying  in  a  small  com- 
mittee with  discussions  summarized  and  brought  to  the  whole 
board,  still  others  are  choosing  for  discussion  a  single  pertinent 
question  from  each  topic. 

Accompanying  each  monthly  topic  sheet  is  a  return  blank 
for  a  report  on  time  spent  in  discussion  and  on  questions 
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raised  with  space  for  requests  for  further  data.  From  this, 
it  is  believed,  will  come  many  interesting  leads  for  discussion 
topics  in  the  board  members'  forum  of  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Already  some  interesting  comments  have  been  received  show- 
ing that  the  leaven  is  working.  One  board  wrote  that  while 
discussing  the  various  public-health  organizations  in  the  com- 
munity the  question  was  raised  as  to  what  should  constitute 
an  ideal  program  for  the  health  officer  in  a  small  community. 
Another  board  reported  that  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  on 
cooperation  between  social  and  health  agencies  the  need  of 
a  social  service  exchange  was  realized  with  the  hope  expressed 
that  it  could  be  set  going. 

The  public-health  nursing  field  claims  no  monopoly  of  board 
members  alert  to  measure  up  to  their  responsibilities  in  the 
organization  partnership.  Every  field,  every  agency  has  such 
yeast  in  its  boards.  The  tone  of  boards  everywhere  has  changed 
in  recent  years  and  the  rubber-stamp  member  is  almost  a 
figure  of  the  past.  Board  members  themselves  are  increasingly 
impatient  with  the  sister — or  brother — who  graciously  accepts 
election,  comes  to  occasional  meetings  and  by  her — or  his — 
casual  comments  reveals  complete  fuzziness  of  what  it  is  all 
about.  Two  things  are  happening  to  such  board  members, 
they  are  fading  out  of  the  picture  entirely  or  they  are  becoming 
infected  with  the  keener  consciousness  of  their  associates  and 
are  themselves  joining  in  the  general  stirring  toward  better 
understanding.  The  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  is  only  unique  in  that  it  has  met  that  stirring  with 
thoughtful  effort  to  guide  and  direct  it. 

Short-Cuts  and  Savings 

By  ELWOOD  STREET 

Director  of  the  Community  Chest  of   Washington,  D.   C. 

OW  can  social  agencies  economize  in  these  times  of 
expanded  need  and  sometimes  shortened  funds? 
This  is  a  question  which  is  vexing  many  executives 
and  many  boards  of  directors.  The  answer  does  not  seem  to 
lie  in  cutting  wages  already  low.  On  the  other  hand  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  in  most  social  agencies  savings  greater 
than  the  savings  to  be  made  by  pay-cuts  could  be  made  in  some 
of  the  ways  mentioned  below.  These  suggestions  are  gleaned 
from  many  sources.  They  have  all  been  proved  in  actual  ex- 
perience. Perhaps  not  all  of  them  are  applicable  to  all  social 
agencies  but  many  of  them  certainly  are. 

Have  a  committee  of  three  or  five  board  members  chosen 
for  their  knowledge  of  business  procedure  and  social  needs, 
study  every  budgetary  item  and  every  activity  of  the  agency 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  waste  whenever  possible.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Community  Chest  suggested  this  to  its  member  agencies 
and  great  savings  resulted. 

Let  a  committee  of  staff  members  including  the  executive, 
go  through  the  same  procedure  and  then  make  their  suggestions 
to  the  board,  with  consequent  credit  for  the  staff's  enterprise! 

Ask  a  committee  of  business  men  especially  versed  in  office 
procedure,  such  as  office  managers  of  large  business  concerns, 
to  make  the  same  sort  of  study  and  report  to  the  board. 

Get  a  good  book  on  administrative  procedure  or  office  man- 
agement and  check  every  activity  of  your  office  and  organiza- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  standards  set  in  that  book,  by  your- 
self if  you  are  the  executive,  or  with  one  of  the  committees 
mentioned  above. 

Get  local  authorities,  such  as  heating  engineers,  skilled  pur- 
chasing agents,  construction  engineers,  to  study  appropriate 
phases  of  the  work  of  your  organization.  The  Detroit  Com- 
munity Fund,  for  example,  has  as  a  permanent  member  of  its 
staff  an  engineer  skilled  in  all  phases  of  institutional  work, 
who  checks  every  proposal  for  expenditure  for  equipment  or 
for  construction  of  the  member  organizations,  with  great 
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savings.  He  also  conducts  a  clearing  house  for  the  sale  and 
exchange  of  supplies  no  longer  needed  by  one  member  organ- 
ization of  the  Fund  which  might  be  utilized  at  low  cost  by  an- 
other organization. 

Get  the  Community  Chest  or  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
to  set  up  a  central  purchasing  bureau  with  which  to  make  con- 
tracts on  quantity  prices,  with  delivery  to  the  agencies,  covering 
supplies  which  can  be  standardized  and  which  are  required  in 
large  quantities.  The  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
the  Cleveland  Hospital  Council  have  made  large  savings  in 
this  way.  The  Washington  Community  Chest  is  saving  nearly 
$10,000  in  coal  purchases  merely  by  a  price  agreement  with 
the  coal  merchants  made  available  to  all  member  agencies. 

Persuade  the  Community  Chest  or  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies to  set  up  a  Committee  on  Purchasing  Methods,  made  up  of 
persons  who  do  the  purchasing  for  all  member  organizations, 
and  of  skilled  buyers  from  the  community  at  large,  to  discuss 
effective  buying.  Improved  methods  of  purchasing  developed 
in  this  way  alone  will  make  large  savings.  Study  local  com- 
modity prices  and  food  prices.  Buy  those  foods  which  are  on 
the  local  market  at  low  prices  rather  than  according  to  a  stand- 
ardized dietary  list.  Buy  canned  goods  when  prices  are  low 
for  future  delivery.  Buy  foods  and  paper  at  wholesale. 

Centralize  all  purchasing  in  one  person  who  will  endeavor 
both  to  buy  economically  and  to  utilize  supplies  already  on  hand. 

Check  carefully  all  purchases  and  see  if  satisfactory  standards 
can  be  set  up  which  will  enable  savings.  For  example,  use 
less  expensive  but  satisfactory  paper  for  letterheads  and  en- 
velopes. Buy  supplies  not  by  trademark  but  by  specifications. 

Have  a  good  dietician  or  home  economist  study  your  menus, 
if  you  are  feeding  people.  Maybe  you  can  feed  them  better 
for  the  same  money  or  feed  them  just  as  well  for  less  money. 
The  Salvation  Army  Men's  Emergency  Home  in  Washington 
did  this. 

Subscribe  to  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  340  West  23  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  secure  its  bulletins  and  reports  which  give 
unbiased  information  and  counsel  on  prices  and  qualities  of 
commodities. 

Save  space  and  labor  by  filing  only  that  material  for  which 
you  are  reasonably  sure  there  will  be  future  use.  Make  carbon 
copies  on  backs  of  letters  rather  than  on  separate  sheets. 

Study  all  office  operations  and  see  if  you  can  save  labor  costs 
by  installing  equipment  such  as  mimeograph,  multigraph,  dic- 
tating machines,  automobiles  for  visitors  covering  large  areas 
and  spending  a  disproportionate  time  in  transportation.  The 
Community  Chest  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  saved  over  $2000 
this  year  by  doing  forms  and  simpler  kinds  of  printed  matter 
on  the  multigraph. 

Are  you  getting  out  a  printed  bulletin  which  might  be  done 
on  the  mimeograph?  Are  you  getting  out  voluminous  mail 
advertising  which  by  judicious  editing  might  be  reduced  in  vol- 
ume and  cost  and  increased  in  readability?  Are  you  getting  out 
weekly  bulletins  which  might  .be  sent  out  bi-weekly?  The  St. 
Louis  Community  Council  has  just  done  that  with  its  Com- 
munity Courier. 

Does  your  office  use  more  space  than  is  necessary?  For  ex- 
ample, do  you  have  a  room  which  is  used  for  infrequent  meet- 
ings which  might  be  dispensed  with  by  arranging  to  have  the 
meetings  in  the  board  room  of  some  bank  or  other  available 
space?  Are  your  desks  spaced  too  far  apart?  Have  you  too 
many  private  offices  so  that  you  could  eliminate  the  partitions, 
bring  desks  closer  together  and  save  money  in  rent? 

Are  you  planning  far  enough  ahead  in  your  work  so  that  all 
details  are  cared  for  as  they  come  up  and  the  cost  of  last 
minute  activities  and  hasty  plans  which  have  to  be  changed  is 
eliminated? 

Has  your  agency  any  unnecessary  social-service  activities, 
once  established  but  which  no  longer  correspond  to  any  vital 
need  ?  Are  any  of  your  activities  which  are  supposed  to  be 
paying  their  own  way  really  losing  money,  unnecessarily? 
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Check  your  list  of  committees  and  your  schedules  of  meetings, 
to  make  sure  that  you  have  no  unnecessary  committees  and  no 
unnecessary  meetings  with  attendant  cost  of  stationery,  postage, 
secretarial  attention,  and  of  valuable  time  which  might  be 
spent  in  more  productive  activity. 

Study  every  office  process  and  see  if  you  cannot  eliminate 
some  that  are  unnecessary  and  work  out  short  cuts  in  others. 
Have  you  any  unnecessary  or  unnecessarily  elaborate  statistical 
reports,  financial  reports,  bulletins?  Eliminate  them  or  cut 
them  down  to  the  essential  facts. 

Budget  your  organization  in  thorough  detail  by  each  depart- 
ment, set  up  a  quota  of  expenditure  for  each  month  for  each 
department  and  do  not  allow  over-expenditure  in  any  depart- 
ment without  approval  from  your  board  of  trustees.  Check 
every  new  proposal  for  expenditure  against  the  budget  and  do 
not  submit  it  to  your  board  of  trustees  for  approval  unless  you 
are  sure  it  is  thoroughly  justified. 

Does  your  accounting  system  distribute  the  overhead  prop- 
erly so  that  you  can  see  which  activities  break  even  and  which 
do  not?  Should  any  of  these  activities  either  be  dispensed  with 
or  be  made  self-supporting  either  by  a  slight  increase  in  charge 
to  those  using  the  facilities  or  by  the  more  careful  charging  of 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay? 

Are  you  as  persistent,  ingenious  and  vigorous  as  you  might  be 
in  making  collections  from  those  who  have  obligations  to  pay 
and  are  able  to  pay? 

Are  you  following  up  all  activities  once  begun  to  see  them 
through  to  successful  conclusion  rather  than  drop  them  when 
part  way  through  because  something  more  exciting  turns  up? 

Are  you  passing  over  to  other  agencies  the  work  which  they 
could  do  and  by  mutual  agreement  clearly  establishing  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  your  own  agency? 

Are  you  using  the  best  methods  of  social  work,  especially  in 
unemployment  relief?  Are  you  taking  advantage  of  the  success- 
ful experience  of  many  case-work  agencies  in  diluting  their  pro- 
fessional staffs  with  volunteers  and  with  less  skilled  workers 
for  the  routine  work? 

In  other  words,  are  you  testing  every  phase  of  the  work  of 
your  organization  as  to  its  importance,  its  value,  the  competence 
of  its  conduct,  its  relation  to  every  other  phase  of  the  work 
of  your  organization  and  of  other  organizations  in  the  com- 
munity, as  to  its  economy  and  effectiveness  of  procedure? 

Spend  a  day  a  month  in  study  of  the  sort  indicated  and  you 
will  save  many  times  the  value  of  that  day  in  economy  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  operation  of  your  organizatin.  And  remember, 
a  penny  legitimately  saved  is  better  than  a  penny  given  at  sac- 
rifice by  an  overburdened  contributor  and  builds  confidence  for 
the  future. 

Campaign  Prizes 

NO  silver  cups  and  expensive  trophies  were  used  to  reward 
leaders  from  day  to  day  in  the  Detroit  Community  Fund 
campaign.  The  captain  of  the  team  which  led  each  day  in 
special-gift  solicitation  received  a  large  red  oil  can.  Another 
class  of  competition  was  rewarded  with  a  black  tin  lunch-box; 
yet  another,  with  an  aluminum  teakettle;  still  another,  with 
a  tin  coffee-pot,  and,  lastly,  an  aluminum  water  pitcher.  At 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  names  of  the  final  winners  were 
engraved  on  the  teakettle,  the  coffee-pot  and  the  pitcher;  and 
on  tin  plates  which  were  soldered  onto  the  oil  can  and  the 
lunch-box.  The  campaigners  greeted  these  prizes  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  your  observer  has  ever  seen  in  any  campaign. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  it's  hard  to  get  the  aluminum  tea- 
kettle and  pitcher  as  shiny  as  a  mere  man  would  imagine 
they  ought  to  be.  Percival  Dodge,  Community  Fund  director, 
asked  the  head  waiter  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  which  is  campaign 
headquarters,  to  have  the  teakettle  and  pitcher  polished.  That 
functionary  replied  in  his  best  Swiss-German-English  that 
he  had  already  sent  them  down  to  the  silver  room  and  the 


polisher  had  tried  every  kind  of  polish  on  them,  but  aluminum 
just  wouldn't  polish.    So  that  had  to  be  that! 

Satisfied  Customers 

By  MARGARET  FOSTER  EDMONDS 
Family   Welfare  Association,  Dayton,   Ohio 

\  LL'day  long  I  talk  to  men  and  women  who  once  believed 
•**•  life  worth  while,  who  were  proud  of  their  homes  and  their 
families,  their  place  of  respect  in  the  community — and  who 
now  having  sold  their  cars,  their  radios,  their  furniture,  even 
their  insurance  policies  find  themselves  faced  with  actual 
hunger.  It  has  required  all  the  defense  mechanism  acquired 
in  fifteen  years  of  social  work  to  retain  my  emotional  equi- 
librium. There  is  so  little  that  a  charitable  organization  can 
do  for  people  in  these  days  of  thin  funds.  Such  relief  as  we 
can  give  will  barely  keep  a  family  alive  and  anyone  even  a 
jump  ahead  of  actual  hunger  must  be  refused.  There  is  not 
the  smallest  chance  of  helping  anyone  maintain  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living. 

One  day  I  had  occasion  to  return  to  a  department  store 
an  unsatisfactory  purchase.  The  adjustment  manager  took  me 
into  his  private  office,  made  me  feel  I  was  the  most  important 
customer  the  store  had,  gave  me  the  impression  that  the  entire 
staff  of  clerks  was  maintained  for  my  sole  benefit  However, 
he  also  explained  to  me  some  of  the  limitations  of  a  depart- 
ment store.  I  did  not  get  what  I  wanted  but  I  left  feeling 
entirely  satisfied. 

Then  a  light  dawned  upon  me.  Every  business  organization 
properly  managed  makes  a  point  of  having  above  all  things 
satisfied  customers.  Yet  we  who  are  rendering  the  best  possi- 
ble service  that  our  limited  funds  will  permit,  daily  turn  away 
many  disgruntled  applicants.  Why  can  not  we  too  have  satis- 
fied customers? 

Now  when  a  man  is  in  acute  distress  and  you  are  forced  to 
refuse  the  help  he  unquestionably  needs,  it  is  difficult  to  turn 
him  away  satisfied.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  must 
refuse  our  reason  for  doing  so  should  be  so  clear  in  our  own 
minds  that  the  applicant  himself  can  see  it — so  that  he  goes 
away  not  wondering  what  is  the  real  meaning  behind  our  vague 
excuses — but  with  clear  understanding. 

From  that  day  I  have  not  turned  down  an  applicant  with- 
out telling  him  with  as  little  hurry  and  as  much  detail  as  possi- 
ble exactly  why  we  cannot  help  him.  I  tell  him  exactly  the 
status  of  our  funds,  how  many  applicants  we  have  and  the 
principles  upon  which  we  accept  or  reject  cases.  In  the  simplest 
words,  shorn  of  social-work  terminology,  I  explain  our  policies 
and  methods  as  carefully  as  if  he  were  a  prospective  con- 
tributor. I  try  to  make  him  see  our  obligation  to  others  who 
are  in  greater  distress  than  he.  I  give  him  all  the  facts  I  have 
myself  and  try  to  get  him  to  agree  with  our  decision  even 
though  it  is  against  him. 

The  reaction  of  the  applicant  to  this  method  has  been  to 
me  an  amazing  revelation  of  the  reasonableness  of  human 
nature.  It  has  the  instant  effect  of  increasing  the  applicant's 
self-respect.  He  has  a  sort  of  voice  in  deciding  how  public- 
relief  funds  shall  be  spent.  All  mystery  is  removed.  He  no 
longer  wonders  "where  all  that  money  goes."  He  knows — 
and  he  sees  how  inadequate  are  the  funds.  These  applicants 
have  a  real  comprehension  of  the  relativity  of  need.  Nine  out 
of  ten,  even  the  poorest,  speak  in  all  sincerity  of  "those  who 
need  it  more." 

Of  course  I  have  my  failures — (if  only  there  were  more 
hours  in  a  day) — but  more  often  than  not  I  am  met  with  the 
spirit  of  the  old  colored  man  who  with  characteristic  good 
nature  remarked,  "Well,  Lady,  I  suttinly  did  hope  you'd  pay 
my  rent,  but  I  sees  you  can't  do  it  and  surely  thanks  you  for 
your  depreciation." 
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The  Century  of  Dead  Children 


WELFARE    MOVEMENT    IN    THE     EIGHTEENTH 
™'          £"•"'    Co«M*W.     Hoeber.     203  #*     />„«    $2   postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

p\R.  CAULFIELD  says  in  his  preface  that  "An  old  book  is 
*-*  a  sort  of  tabernacle  in  which  dwells  the  spirit  of  the 
author.  A  number  of  old  books,  especially  when  concerned 
with  a  definite  period,  give  us  a  composite  mental  picture  of 
the  people  of  those  times." 

From  many  such  old  books  and  papers  the  author  paints  for 
us  an  unforgetable  succession  of  pictures  of  ragged,  sick,  neg- 
lected, abandoned,  dying  children.  This  succession  of  pictures, 
like  the  film  of  a  moving  picture,  carries  the  reader  through 
the  eighteenth  century  during  whose  first  decades  three  out  of 
every  four  children  died  before  they  were  five  and  at  whose 
close  there  were  beginning  to  show  above  the  horizon  some 
faint  beams  of  the  yet  one-hundred-year-distant  day  when  a 
lover  of  children  could  hail  the  new  century  as  that  of  the 
child.  In  this  succession  of  pictures  the  reader  catches  glimpses  of 
doctors  puzzled  by  diseases  of  whose  pain  infants  could  not  tell; 
fashionable  mothers  refusing  to  nurse  their  own  babies;  poor 
mothers  stripping  the  rags  from  their  dying  infants  to  sell  for 
gin;  dogs  and  cats  tenderly  put  to  sleep  on  soft  cushions  while 
starving  children  died  in  the  city  streets;  babies  torn  from  their 
shrieking  mothers'  arms  by  poor-law  officials  in  order  to  save 
local  expense  by  sending  these  babies  to  the  London  Foundling 
Asylum;  infants  admitted  to  mixed  almshouses  only  to  die; 
three  out  of  five  children  who  were  being  carried  to  the  found- 
ling asylum  in  a  basket  by  a  drunken  carrier  and  seven  out  of 
eight  others  in  a  wagon  dying  before  they  reached  the  revolv- 
ing door  of  the  asylum. 

To  see  such  pictures  and  to  watch  the  slow,  uncertain  efforts 
that  were  made  in  the  direction  of  understanding  and  effective 
methods  of  saving  and  nurturing  the  infants  of  England  the 
reader  of  this  review  is  urged  to  read  and  ponder  well  the 
pages  of  this  little  book.  HENRY  W.  THURSTON 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


Explaining  England 

:AUSES  AND  CURES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT,  by  Sir  William  Beveridge 
K.C.B.     Longmans  Green.     70  pp.     Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey'. 

"pHE  importance  of  Sir  William  Beveridge's  latest  book 
*•  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  Here,  in  seventy  com- 
»act  pages,  the  man  who  runs  may  read  a  gripping  story  of 
Jritian's  past  and  present  economic  difficulties  and  the  ensuing 
levastation  they  have  wrought  to  the  person  who  is  able  and 
rilling  to  work  and  for  whom  there  is  no  work.  A  detailed 
nd  unilluminated  account  of  Britain's  industrial  and  economic 
istory  and  of  her  oft  modified  unemployment  insurance  acts 
s  about  as  juicy  as  the  dictionary.  But  Sir  William  has  done 
?hat  only  the  true  authority  in  any  field  can  do:  divested  the 
ernels  of  obscuring  shells,  subjected  them  to  impartial  an- 
lysis  and  put  them  out  in  a  form  which  cannot  but  challenge 
he  interest  of  the  person  who  is  unable  to  afford  the  years 
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required  for  first-hand  examination  of  a  difficult  and  confusing 
subject. 

The  book  consists  of  six  radio  talks  on  unemployment  broad- 

cast  during   last    May   and    June,    covering:    Unemployment, 

Disease  or  Symptom?;  The  Pre-War  Causes  .of  Unemployment; 

Jead  Weight  of  Unemployment  in  Britain  from  1922  to 

1929;  The  World  Slump  of  1930;  The  Administrative  Factor 

Unemployment;  Remedies  and  Their  Price.    To  these  are 

added  an  appendix  giving  the  memorandum  of  evidence  sub- 

mitted by  Sir  William  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Unemploy- 

ment Insurance  last  March. 

If  anyone  wishes  an  honest  appraisal  of  the  present  palpably 
imperfect  British  scheme,  let  him  read  this  concise,  clear  and 
factual  little  book.  He  will  not  only  add  to  his  equipment  a 
considerable  stock  of  knowledge  in  easily  acquired  form,  but  he 
will  learn,  if  he  has  not  already  learned,  the  difference  between 
unemployment  insurance  and  a  "dole." 
University  of  Chicago  MARY  B.  GILSON 

The  Kaleidoscope  of  Marriage 


book  on  divorce  and  two  on  marriage  has  no  signifi- 
cance as  a  ratio.     The  three  volumes  together,  however, 
indicate  a  tendency  toward  the  return  of  common  sense  and 
balance  to  the  consideration  of  marriage  as  an  institution. 

Professor   Lichtenberger   offers   a   scientific  viewpoint  upon 
divorce  interpreted  as  a  social  phenomenon  and  sees  in  its  re- 
lations to  marriage,  the  social  institution  to  which  it  owe*  its 
origin.    With  clear  vision  and  objectivity  he  views  divorce  in 
its  broad  social  relationships.     He  recognizes  that  the  divorce- 
rate  as  measured  against  the  marriage-rate  per  annum  does 
not  represent  the  truth  but  rather  that  the  number  of  divorces 
of  any  year  should  be  compared  with  the  total  number  of  mar- 
ried persons.    This  would  change  the  figures  for  1929,  for  ex- 
ample, from  one  divorce  to  every  sixth  marriage  performed 
during  the  year,  to  one  divorce  per  124  married  couples.    The 
distinction  is  clearly  drawn  between  marriage  as  an  institution 
and  marriage  as  a  personal  relationship.    Evidence  is  presented 
showing  that,  despite  the  allegations  concerning  difficulties  with 
personal  relationships,  marriage  as  an  institution  appears  to  be 
growing  in  popularity;  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  decline  in- 
asmuch as  a  larger  percentage  of  our  population  was  married, 
both  men  and  women,  in  1930  than  in  1890.    He  regards  mod- 
ern marriage  and  all  its  problems  as  the  result  of  a  state  of 
transition  and  he  has  no  panacea  to  offer  and  no  dogmatic 
solution  to  present.    He  believes  in  the  perpetuity  and  improve- 
ment of  marriage  in  the  future.    On  the  basis  of  his  historical 
perspective  he  sees  marriage  adapting  itself  to  meet  present 
needs  and  future  demands.    Emphasis  is  placed  upon  conditions 
in  this  country  rather  than  abroad.    Throughout  one  observes 
the  cautious  analysis  of  a  scientifically  minded  individual  who 
views  the  rising  divorce-rate  as  a  symptom  rather  than  an  en- 
tity, a  by-product  of  social  change  rather  than  as  an  end-product 
of  institutional  development.     A  book  sane  and  sound,  reason- 
able and  not  radical,  optimistic  and  social  rather  than  the  con- 
trary. 

THE  Essays  on  Marriage,  by  Mr.  Harris,  appeared  post- 
humously and  represent  the  philosophic  outlook  of  a  man 
who,  peculiarly  endowed  by  nature  and  insight,  had  been  actively 
engaged  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  at 
the  same  time,  specialized  in  the  general  field  of  human  rela- 
tionship. His  viewpoint  is  that  of  the  practical  idealist.  He 
has  carefully  examined  the  vivid  and  lurid  phases  of  marital 
situations  that  lead  to  scandals  and  catastrophes,  but  nonethe- 
less he  does  not  accept  the  generic  view  that  marriage  is  * 
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general  failure  which  civilization  ought  to  set  aside  as  an  archaic 
institution.  He  emphasizes  the  personal  relationships  within 
marriage  even  though  he  admits  that  there  is  no  definite  agree- 
ment as  to  just  what  constitutes  marriage  because  it  becomes 
what  the  character  of  each  community  determines.  The  long 
persistence  of  monogamy  suggests  that  it  is  likely  to  continue. 
His  ideas  of  marriage,  as  an  institution  whose  relationships 
have  been  organized  or  standardized,  leads  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  altered  conceptions  concerning  the 
choice  of  a  mate,  concerning  sexual  relationships,  concerning 
the  essential  qualities  of  womanliness  or  manliness.  There  is 
much  wisdom  in  a  constant  philosophy  that  carefully  distin- 
guishes sexual  desire  from  conjugal  affection.  Rational,  clean, 
stimulating,  human. 

DR.  STEKEL,  viewing  marriage  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
psychiatrist,  arrives  at  the  very  definite  conclusion  that 
monogamy  is  to  remain  as  a  permanent  institution  of  man  re- 
gardless of  the  particular  form  it  may  assume.  He  views  the 
present  monogamy,  however,  as  being  pseudo  in  character  and 
favors  what  he  terms  "free  marriage,"  which  involves  the  mar- 
riage equality  of  the  sexes,  the  right  of  mate-selection  and  the 
right  to  change  if  necessary  to  meet  individual  needs.  For  him 
present-day  marriage  is  a  compromise  between  individual  needs 
and  the  restraints  of  civilization.  His  interpretation  of  the 
reforms  of  marriage  is  very  simple;  it  must  be  left  to  the  people 
of  the  future  because  the  reform  of  marriage  requires  "new 
people,  new  social  conditions,  new  adjustments."  Unfortunately 
the  book  is  marked  by  errors  of  fact,  and  those  peculiar  broad 
generalizations  which  so  frequently  emanate  from  psycho- 
analysts who  are  so  certain  as  to  the  point  of  their  foundations 
that  upon  them  they  are  willing  to  build  pyramids  with  a 
broad  base  extending  far  into  the  universe.  Interesting,  pro- 
vocative, but  unsafe  for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  facts,  and 
unsound  for  those  who  are  sensitive  to  suggestion  and  uncertain 
in  intellectual  criticism. 

Marriage  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  changing  gen- 
erations of  man.  The  specific  problems  of  today,  caught  up  in 
the  movements  of  this  age,  can  be  variously  interpreted  by  the 
sociologist,  religious  worker,  psychiatrist  and  others.  At  pres- 
ent countless  interpretations  of  marriage  abound  and  even  more 
numerous  are  the  suggestions  for  its  modification,  improvement 
or  abolition.  Marriage  is  very  much  like  a  kaleidoscope — a  few 
pieces  of  glass,  a  few  mirrors  and  a  manipulation  that  throws 
it  into  various  forms.  After  seeing  its  countless  potential  fig- 
ures of  varying  form  and  beauty  there  remain  the  same  few 
pieces  of  glass  and  the  same  few  mirrors  awaiting  further 
manipulation.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

New  York  City 

Deportation  and  Justice 

DEPORTATION  OF  ALIENS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 

EUROPE,    by   Jane   Perry    Clark.     Columbia    University   Press.     524  pp. 
Price  $5  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

OOCIAL  workers  everywhere  and  the  friends  of  the  immi- 
fc"»  grant  in  this  country  and  abroad  will  be  grateful  to  Dr. 
Clark  for  the  preparation  of  this  constructive  and  helpful  study 
of  deportation  procedure.  Deportation  methods  have  been  the 
subject  of  long  standing  complaints  on  the  part  of  those  who 
believe  that  American  justice  should  deal  impartially  with  men 
of  all  creeds,  all  colors  and  all  nations,  if  they  are  domiciled  in 
this  republic.  Unfortunately  very  little  is  known  of  the  way 
in  which  deportation  actually  proceeds  and  even  social  workers, 
many  of  them,  do  not  know  what  really  happens  to  the  man 
and  his  family  whom  they  too  lightly  recommend  for  deporta- 
tion across  the  water.  Dr.  Clark  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
something  over  six  hundred  deportation  cases,  the  records  of 
which  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner-general  of 
immigration  in  Washington.  She  accompanied  representatives 


of  the  Immigration  Bureau  on  their  various  deportation  errands 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  she  also  reports  on  the 
conditions  of  the  jails,  in  which  they  are  unfortunately  and 
probably  unnecessarily  detained. 

The  results  of  this  study  will  be  especially  useful  because  for 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  friends  of  the  immigrant 
have  urged  that  decisions  rendered  by  the  secretary  of  labor, 
or  the  committee  or  the  official  who  acts  for  him,  in  deportation 
appeals  should  be  published  regularly,  as  are,  for  example,  the 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  gov- 
ernment has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  requests.  In  the 
meantime  and  until  an  official  record  of  decisions  is  published, 
this  volume  of  Dr.  Clark's  will  remain  an  extremely  valuable 
store  of  information  and  her  discussions  of  the  cases  will  be  a 
helpful  guide  to  those  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  that 
American  principle — "equality  before  the  law." 
University  of  Chicago  Graduate  School  EDITH  ABBOTT 

of  Social  Service  Administration 

Whither  Housing? 

RECENT  TRENDS  IN   AMERICAN  HOUSING,   by  Edith   Elmer   Wood. 
Macmillan.     317  pp.     Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

T)RIM  full  of  interesting  information,  logically  organized 
•*-*  and  written  in  a  racy  manner  is  Mrs.  Wood's  latest  book. 
Coming  as  it  does  when  the  President's  Conference  has  focussed 
attention  on  the  housing  problem,  this  book  should  be  read  by 
every  student  interested  in  social  progress  and  programs.  Mrs. 
Wood  surveys  the  progress  of  the  past  fourteen  years.  Begin- 
ning with  the  hectic  days  when  the  federal  government  essayed 
to  supply  houses  for  war-workers,  analyzing  the  program  then 
initiated  and  evaluating  its  gains  and  losses,  she  carries  the 
reader  through  the  period  of  the  housing  shortage  with  its 
high  rents  and  rent-restriction  and  tax-exemption  laws,  to  the 
mad  scramble  by  builders  to  supply  new  accommodations,  and 
points  out  the  resultant  unbalanced  programs  which,  due  to 
high  sales  prices,  neglected  the  needs  of  the  majority.  She 
discusses  zoning,  city  and  regional  planning,  home  financing, 
housing  by  public  authorities,  large-scale  operations  under  the 
New  York  law,  and  slum  clearance. 

One  gets  a  bird's-eye-view  of  housing  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  decade  and  a  half  and,  although  somewhat 
colored  by  the  author's  predilection  for  the  European  method 
of  meeting  the  problem,  the  volume  is  instructive,  illuminating 
and  readable.  One  might  reasonably  take  exception  to  the 
color  or  might  raise  a  question  now  and  then  as  to  the  "facts" 
cited,  but  not  more  so  than  should  be  expected  where  so  much 
statistical  support  is  given  to  the  points  developed.  The  cita- 
tion of  subsidies  now  granted  by  government — federal,  state 
and  municipal — leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  author's  belief  in  the 
sufficiency  of  precedent  for  its  further  extension.  She  has 
amassed  valuable  and  carefully  selected  information  not  previ- 
ously assembled  in  one  volume  and  forces  the  reader  to  chal- 
lenge things  as  they  are  in  the  housing  field.  It  is  a  book  that 
calls  for  serious  thinking.  BERNARD  J.  NEWMAN 

Managing  director,  Philadelphia  Housing  Association 

Education  for  Social  Work 

THE  TRAINING   OF   SOQIAL  WORKERS,   by  James  E.  Hagerty      Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co.     205   pp.     Price   $2.50   postpaid  of   The   Survey.     ' 

T^ROM  the  vantage  point  of  his  long  service  as  dean  of  both 
•*•  a  school  of  business  and  of  social  work,  the  author  traces 
the  history  of  training  for  social  work,  gives  a  description  of 
its  present  status,  and  expresses  his  judgment  of  its  professional 
character.  From  its  beginning  Dr.  Hagerty  has  been  identified 
with  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Professional  Social  Work, 
and  his  training  project  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  tied  up 
with  an  educational  institution  of  established  university  rank. 
His  judgments  therefore  are  based  upon  extensive  data,  wide 
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observation  of  a  variety  of  experiments,  and  on  intimate  asso- 
ciation in  the  processes  by  which  the  policies  practiced  in  the 
training  of  social  workers  have  developed. 

He  stands  primarily  for  the  scientific  and  scholastic  as  against 
the  practical  and  craft  concept  of  training;  for  the  belief  that 
there  are  certain  scientific  prerequisites  which  are  essential  to 
the  practice  of  the  art  of  social  work;  and  that  it  does  make  a 
good  deal  of  difference  what  subjects  are  studied  in  the  pre- 
professional  years.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find  him 
critical  of  much  present-day  training  for  social  work,  and  deny- 
ing a  professional  status  to  the  present  social  worker.  How- 
ever, unlike  Flexner,  he  does  not  deny  the  professional  char- 
acter of  the  field  occupied  by  social  work,  or  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  its  becoming  truly  a  profession  when  a  sound  educa- 
tional policy  controls  its  training  methods. 

The  book  suffers,  especially  severely  because  of  the  exact 
nature  of  its  subject  matter,  from  having  no  bibliography  and 
wholly  inadequate  documentation.  F.  J.  BRUNO 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Swiss  System 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  IN  SWITZERLAND.  The  Ghent 
System  Nationalised  frith  Compulsory  Features.  By  T.  G.  Spates  and 
G.  S.  Rabinovitch.  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc.  276  pp.  Price 
$3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

QWITZERLAND  has  established  a  national  scheme  of  un- 
employment  insurance  in  its  confederation  where  the 
twenty-five  cantons  jealously  guard  their  sovereign  rights  and 
the  only  possibility  of  securing  national  compulsory  insurance, 
through  amending  the  national  constitution,  has  not  been  re- 
sorted to.  The  story  of  the  development  of  the  Ghent  system 
upon  a  national  scale  makes  the  third  volume  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Counselors'  series  on  unemployment  insurance. 
After  a  quarter  century  of  private  and  local  insurance  schemes, 
war-time  local  and  post-war  national  unemployment  relief,  one 
could  find  in  Switzerland  practically  all  known  variants  of  un- 
employment insurance  or  relief.  Instead  of  wiping  these  out, 
the  national  unemployment  insurance  act  of  1924  provided  sub- 
sidies for  such  trade  union,  joint  employer  and  worker,  and 
local  public  systems  that  it  could  "recognize"  as  maintaining 
certain  standards  set  by  that  law.  How  this  law  has  encour- 
aged state  legislation  for  compulsory  insurance,  improved  prac- 
•tice  and  extended  the  number  of  insured  is  fascinating  reading 
and  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  own  national  problem. 
University  of  Chicago  MoLLIB  RAY  CARROLL 


Progress  and  Purpose 


Holt. 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF   SOCIAL   PROGRESS,   by  Hornell  Hart. 
708  pp.     Price  $3.60  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  definition  of  progress  here  offered  includes  "biological 
and  cultural  changes  which  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long 
run  enable  men  to  do  what  they  really  want  to  do."    It  pre- 
supposes  "freedom,"   "stimulation   of    potentialities,"    "facilita- 
and    finally    "coordination   or    integration."     Thus    the 
'imperative  of  all  progress  is  change  and  the  method  of  progress, 
if  not  orderly,  is  at  least  not  chaotic.    We  manage  to  get  up 
;:he  ladder  of  progress  in  an  orderly  manner,  or,  as  Hart  shows 
>y  his  charts  and  tables,  we  climb  by  techniques.    He  shows  how 
he  status  of  women  has  gone  up  and  down  past  a  median  line 
jince  1500  B.C.    Another  curve  shows  the  decline  and  rise  of 
abor  conditions  since   18,000  B.C. 

With  Hart's  basic  assumption  in  this  book  we  must  quarrel; 
hat  is,  the  assumption  of  purpose  in  his  definition  of  progress. 
Also  we  feel  that  his  eagerness  to  bring  about  progress  leads 
o  Pollyanna  absurdities,  but  we  would  have  to  go  over  the  text 
,>age  by  page  to  point  these  out.  We  like  his  method  of  pre- 
enting  the  subject  matter,  only  we  are  overwhelmed  with  its 
ibundance.  Each  chapter  ends  with  a  labor-saving  summary 
,vhich  is  followed  in  each  case  with  a  still  more  ample  list 


of  topics  "for  original  thought  and  discussion,"  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  much  more  ample  list  of  topics  for  original  study. 
The  scope  is  infinite;  nothing  is  missed.  With  boundless 
energy  the  author  covers  the  bibliographical  universe.  Neither 
time  nor  space  are  barriers  to  him,  and  thus  he  delivers  to  us 
red  hot  from  everywhere  the  companion  volume  to  his  earlier 
Science  of  Social  Relations.  If  this  is  sociology  then  may  heaven 
help  the  rest  of  us  who  plod  so  slowly!  NELS  ANDERSON 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

The  Wrestling  Bear 

SOVIET  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL   LAW,  by  Judah  Zelitch. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.    418  pp.    Price  $5  of  Survey  Graphic. 

OOVIET  RUSSIA  has  been  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
**  politics  and  economics  but  also  for  reforms  instituted  in 
other  departments  of  life — education,  law,  religion  and  even 
the  philosophy  of  the  handling  of  criminals.  In  this  volume  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  looks  at  the  new  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  in  Russia;  and  there  have  been  fundamental 
changes  in  law,  in  courts,  in  the  conception  of  the  purpose  of 
trials,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Zelitch  knows  the  Russian  language 
and  writes  from  some  first-hand  observation  of  Russian  life — 
but  the  book,  being  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  master  of  laws, 
suffers  from  too  much  absorption  in  documents.  Nevertheless 
we  here  see  the  Russian  Bear  wrestling  with  its  criminals — and 
get  the  feeling  of  primitive  forces  at  work  and  of  a  political 
system  accomplishing  its  own  objects.  The  book  will  be  in- 
teresting to  students,  but  is  not  popular  reading. 

WINTHROP  D.  LANB 
State  Director  of  Parole,  New  Jersey. 

Brooklyn  Proposes  to  Grow  Up 

THE  MAKING  OF  ADULT   MINDS   IN  A  METROPOLITAN  AREA. 

by    Frank   Larimer.     Macmillan.     245    pp.     Price   $2.00    postpaid   of    Thi 
Survey. 

T)ROOKLYN  is  one  of  the  few  communities  in  the  United 
•*-*  States  which  has  undertaken  to  make  plans  for  adult  edu- 
cation on  a  basis  of  reasonably  adequate  knowledge  of  itself. 
In  the  report  of  a  distinguished  committee,  headed  by  Dr. 
Lorimer,  the  needs  of  the  typical  citizen,  as  individual  and  in 
groups,  are  set  forth.  The  resources  of  the  city  for  giving 
more  stirring  intellectual  opportunities  to  everybody  are  care- 
fully weighed.  Behind  the  needlessly  forbidding  title  some 
exciting  and  significant  facts  are  related.  For  example,  that 
half  a  million  persons  of  the  present  population,  about  one  third 
of  the  total,  have  already  been  touched  in  some  degree  by  pres- 
ent adult  education  agencies.  But  not  nearly  enough — and  the 
report  recommends  that  in  the  future  all  the  mature  men  and 
women  of  the  city  shall  be  active  in  a  program  having  four 
chief  elements.  First,  the  schools  on  all  levels  and  of  all  kinds 
which  will  cater  to  those  who  know  in  advance  what  they 
want.  Second,  informal  means  of  spreading  knowledge,  rang- 
ing from  newspapers  to  museums,  from  radio  broadcasts  to 
parks  and  gardens,  which  will  arouse  interests  and  satisfy 
curiosities.  Third,  public  neighborhood  educational  centers  for 
adults.  These  are  at  present  few,  and  meagerly  supported. 
They  will  become  a  customary  feature  of  our  public  school 
system.  Fourth,  spontaneous  groups  which  will  do  their  own 
pioneering  for  the  eventual  benefit  of  the  whole  population. 
It  is  no  small  ideal  of  public  betterment  which  Brooklyn  has 
proposed  for  itself  in  these  pages.  "The  development  of  the 
minds  of  individuals,  including  the  training  of  vocational  abili- 
ties and  the  cultivation  of  esthetic  tastes,  commands  universal 
recognition  as  fundamental  to  the  development  of  the  good  life 
of  persons.  It  is  also  essential  to  the  development  of  national 
character  and  intelligence,  which  are  the  ultimate  foundations 
of  national  security  and  social  progress."  LYMAN  BRYSON 

California  Association  for  Adult  Education 
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RUN    OF    THE   SHELVES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


ONE  HOUR  OF  MEDICAL  HISTORY,  compiled  by  Benjamin  Specter, 
M.D.  Beacon  Press.  88  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TEXT  of  a  pageant  given  by  students  of  Tufts  Medical  School 
presenting  medical  leaders  of  more  than  twenty  centuries. 

JURISPRUDENCE  FOR  NURSES,  by  Carl  Scheffel.  Lakeside  Publishing 
Company.  166  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  nurse's  rights,  duties  and  obligations  under  the  law 
with  chapter  quizzes  to  facilitate  classroom  use. 

PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT,  by  Ernest  R.  Groves. 
Longmans  Green.  353  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  NEW  edition,  taking  account  of  eight  years'  added  under- 
standing of  the  field  of  human  behavior,  with  a  study  outline 
and  an  up-to-date  bibliography. 

THE  NEW  PILGRIM  HYMNAL.  Pilgrim  Press.  632  pp.  Price  $1.75 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A  NEW  hymn  book  with  most  of  the  old  favorites  and  some 
not  so  old.  Also  numerous  orders  of  worship,  responsive  read- 
ings and  chants,  psalms  in  metrical  form. 

WAGES  AND  THE  ROAD  AHEAD,  by  James  D.  Mooney.  Longmans. 
149  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  PRACTICAL  industrialist  urges  employer  and  employe  to 
"face  economic  realities"  which  he  sees  pointing  inevitably 
toward  wage  reductions  as  the  way  out  of  depression. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,  by  Erra  Thayer  Towne.  Macmiltan.  489  pp.  Price 
$1.68  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PUBLISHED  in  1916  as  a  pioneer  textbook  for  secondary 
schools,  this  third  edition,  revised  by  Anna  Ely  Morehouse, 
brings  its  discussion  down  to  date  with  material  from  both 
the  census  and  the  depression  of  1930. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press.  702  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

ADMIRABLY  edited  and  printed,  this  fifty-eighth  volume  of 
proceedings  sets  a  high  mark.  The  frontispiece  is  an  especially 
good  portrait  of  the  president  for  1931,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
of  Boston. 

READINGS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Bruce  V.  Moore  and 
George  W.  Hartman.  Appleton.  560  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

A  WELL  selected  source-book  of  material  on  the  applications 
of  psychology  to  industrial  management,  useful  to  students  and 
to  social  workers  and  others  whose  jobs  call  for  knowledge  of 
current  industrial  theories  and  practices  in  handling  men. 

COMPULSORY  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE,  compiled  by  E.  C. 
Buehler  for  The  Reference  Shelf.  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  295  pp. 
Price  $.90  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

FIRST  aid  for  the  highschool,  college  and  club  debater.  Briefs 
for  both  sides  of  the  question  and  a  very  complete  bibliography, 
including  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  as  well  as  up-to- 
date  books. 

THE  FULL-FASHIONED  HOSIERY  WORKER,  by  George  W.  Taylor. 
Univ.  of  Penn.  Press.  237  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  story  of  collective  bargaining  in  a  luxury  industry,  in- 
cluding the  story  of  the  industry  itself  and  an  analysis  of  its 
wage  rates,  its  working  force  and  working  conditions.  The 
writer  has  had  access  to  union  records  as  well  as  to  plant  pay- 
rolls. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  IN  1931.  Studies  and  Reports  of  the 
International  Labour  Office.  Distributed  through  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion. 280  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  VALUABLE  discussion  of  unemployment  as  a  phase  of  the 
world-wide  depression,  this  study  includes  the  report  to  the 


International  Labor  Conference  on  unemployment,  and  memo- 
randa submitted  to  the  Unemployment  Committee  of  the  La- 
bour Office  on  such  subjects  as  unemployment  and  monetary 
fluctuations,  disturbances  in  international  trade  as  they  affect 
employment,  population  and  unemployment,  the  effects  of  ra- 
tionalization. 

EDUCATION  ADEQUATE  FOR  MODERN  TIMES.  Discussions  and 
Proposals  of  the  National  Student-Faculty  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Education.  Association  Press.  276  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  book  brings  together  present-day  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  aims  and  procedures  of  higher  education 
and  the  next  steps  before  the  colleges.  It  includes  the  reports 
of  eight  commissions  which  studied  the  administrative  policy, 
the  educational  system,  the  social  and  organized  life  of  the 
campus,  morals  in  a  day  of  relativity,  social  attitudes  and  re- 
sponsibilities, student  counseling,  the  place  of  religion  and  re- 
ligious agencies  in  student  life.  • 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICAN  CULTURE, 
by  Harold  Rugg.  Ginn  &  Co.  616  pp.  Price  $1.96  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  fifth  volume  of  the  Rugg  Social-Science  Course  is- 
divided  into  seven  "units  of  work":  an  introduction  to  problems 
of  American  culture;  American  culture  and  changing  group • 
life;  the  American  and  his  work;  government  and  changing 
town  and  city  life;  the  press  and  American  culture;  public 
opinion  and  American  life;  other  aspects  of  our  changing  Amer- 
ican culture.  Primarily  a  textbook  for  secondary  schools,  it 
will  appeal  to  eager  young  people  out  of  school  hours  and  to- 
their  elders. 

MEDICAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  William  A.  White.  Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease  Publishing  Company.  141  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"THE  body  may  truly  be  thought  of,"  Dr.  White  declares, 
"as  only  a  group  of  instrumentalities  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  dictates  of  the  mind."  This  volume,  subtitled  The  Mental' 
Factor  in  Disease,  aims  to  outline  the  sort  of  psychology  that 
a  physician  should  have  in  mind,  alongside  of  his  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  when  he  enters  the  sick-room.  Though- 
written  for  physicians  it  has  a  philosophical  sweep  and  lucidity 
which  may  well  engage  the  attention  of  readers  outside  the 
medical  profession. 

BUILDING  PERSONALITY  IN  CHILDREN,  by  Garry  Myers.  Green- 
berg.  360  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WRITING  primarily  for  parents,  in  simple,  readable  para- 
graphs, Dr.  Myers  discusses  many  factors  entering  into  juve- 
nile personality.  He  discusses  family  relationships  and  par- 
ticularly stresses  the  importance  of  personal  and  social  security, 
the  need  for  avoidance  of  fears  and  inferiority  reactions.  A 
large  measure  of  his  procedure  is  to  discuss  dysgenic  factors 
which  serve  as  obstacles  to  personality  growth  and  then  in-- 
dicate  why  and  how  they  should  be  relieved.  The  book  is  con- 
structive and  encouraging  to  those  who  wish  to  have  their 
reading  pre-digested. 

THE  STORY  OF  LIP-READING,  by  Fred  DeLand.  Revised  and  com- 
pleted by  Harriet  Andrews  Montague.  The  Volta  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

LIP-READING  is  known  to  have  been  practiced  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century.  Books  were  written  about  it  before  1650. 
Yet  here  for  the  first  time  is  a  history  of  what  we  know  of  past 
centuries'  concern  for  the  deaf  and  the  deafened  and  the  mod- 
ern scientific  movement  which  has  gathered  momentum  within 
our  own  decades.  Mr.  DeLand  gathered  together  quaint  and 
illuminating  facts  on  deafness  and  ways  of  compensating  for 
it  in  ancient  and  modern  times  during  the  years  (1914-22)  that 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  Volta  Bureau.  For  eight  years 
the  manuscript  lay  untouched  for  lack  of  funds  for  publication. 
Now,  revised  in  accordance  with  the  developments  that  have 
taken  place  during  that  period,  it  is  published  in  his  memory 
and  in  pursuit  of  his  aim  of  furthering  understanding  of  the 
isolation  of  deafness. 
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Case  Workers  and  Society 

To  THE  EDITOR:  During  two  years  of  doing  family  case  work 
I  have  often  wondered  how  social  workers  can  accept  so  com- 
placently our  present  chaotic  industrial  order.  No  one  has 
a  better  opportunity  than  the  social  worker  to  observe  the  con- 
crete results  of  our  lack  of  community  responsibility  for  the 
individual  wage-earner.  Surely  we  must  realize  that  our  ef- 
forts to  relieve  the  situation  by  "charity"  could  hardly  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called  an  adequate  solution.  Then 
why  do  we  not  raise  our  voices  to  demand  a  thoroughgoing 
reorganization  of  industry?  Are  we,  as  Mr.  Rorty  in  his  letter 
in  the  November  Midmonthly  Survey  suggests,  both  "casn- 
bound  and  class-bound"?  One  suspects  that  the  organization 
which  officially  turned  "socialistic"  could  hardly  expect  to  col- 
lect its  due  share  of  income  from  the  philanthropic  capitalists 
who  are  the  subsidizers  of  social  work  and  the  employers  of 
social  workers.  Yet  if  it  should  happen  to  be  true  that  a  funda- 
mental reorganization  of  our  whole  economic  system  is  the  only 
sound  basis  for  making  much  further  progress  with  programs 
of  social  amelioration,  and  if  the  professional  social  worker 
is  in  a  real  sense  a  "hireling"  of  the  very  capitalistic  system 
which  resists  needed  changes — what  a  pretty  dilemma  for  the 
social  worker! 

To  one  who  is  disturbed  about  the  social  worker's  identifi- 
cation with  the  economic  status  quo  there  seems  a  real  danger 
that  our  present  keen  interest  in  psychiatric  case-work  tech- 
niques may  turn  out  to  be  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  group 
whose  economics  are  conservative.  It  is  so  easy  to  justify  al- 
most any  conclusion  about  a  particular  family  in  psychiatric 
language.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to  rationalize  in  case-work 
terms  our  failures  to  meet  adequately  specific  economic  needs, 
this  needs  to  be  watched  carefully,  also  our  tendency  to  throw 
over  our  inadequacies  a  smokescreen  of  over-scientific  detach- 
ment. FLORA  M.  DAVIDSON 
New  York  City 

Help — the  Orphan's  Home! 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Government  employes  are  frequently  met  at 
the  entrance  of  their  place  of  labor  by  a  man  or  woman  in 
some  kind  of  uniform  who  seeks  funds  for  the  poor.  To  save 
their  voices,  they  usually  have  the  appeal  printed  on  a  shield. 
The  sign  this  morning  struck  me  as  an  excellent  motto  for  a 
child-placing  society  though  that  was  far  from  the  purpose  of 
the  message: 

HELP  THE 
ORPHANS 

HOME 
What  a  whale  of  a  difference  a  few  apostrophes  make ! 

ROBERT  T.  LANSDALE 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Buying  for  Pep 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Responding  to  your  request  on  page  302  of 
The  Survey  of  December  15  [discussion  of  volunteer  social 
work]  I  write  from  the  city  of  Phoenix,  Arizona.  I  am  no 
trained  social  worker,  but  live  in  the  southwest  Phoenix  dis- 
trict where  I  contact  all  kinds  of  needs  but  am  myself  inde- 
pendent— to  date.  Watching  effects,  I  observe  that  giving  is 
ruinous;  it  makes  "nest  birds"  out  of  people.  But  how  you 
breed  thrift  when  these  poor  go  buying  from  Salvation  Army 


second-hand  stores!  A  day  or  so  ago  two  girls,  thirteen  and 
eleven,  came  dancing  over  to  my  home  (I  had  got  them  into 
the  Girls'  Friendly)  from  the  Cotton  Wood  Tourist  Court 
where  they  (Oklahomeans)  have  been  for  over  a  year,  never 
getting  enough  together  to  move  on.  These  girls  had  spent, 
one  24  cents,  the  other  about  the  same. 

I  wish  I  could  put  on  paper  the  glory  they  carried  with  them 
as  they  held  up  their  feet  showing  me  their  purchases.  One  paid 
10  cents  for  a  decent  pair  of  worn  shoes;  the  other  15  cents. 
Besides  they  bought  hose,  a  dress  and  another  article  or  two 
I  do  not  remember.  Talk  about  depression — there  was  none  in 
that  family!  The  yeast  of  this  thrifty  buying  pepped  the  whole 
family,  who  did  find  a  little  work,  and  many  good  things  fol- 
lowed. 

Why  can't  government  food-stores  be  established  where 
good  food  can  be  cooked  and  sold  for  a  cent  a  quart  if  nec- 
essary? Such  bargain  buys  will  make  our  unemployed  into 
stock-market  millionaires  in  spirit! 

Change  the  program  from  any  kind  of  giving  to  storehouses 
where  the  unemployed  can  buy  bargains.  They  will  find  ways 
to  earn  small  sums  and  before  we  know  it  the  country  will  be 
electrified  with  thrift.  Giving  changes  people  into  passivity— 
a  form  of  death.  Buying  is  activity — progress.  Buying  bargains 
animates  something  within  humans  that  giving  kills  completely. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  ROBERTS 

The  Survey  Goes  to  Alaska 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received 
from  a  teacher  in  a  Government  school  in  Alaska:  "Have  just 
enjoyed  your  article  The  School  Follows  the  Child  in  the 
September  Survey.  The  problems  you  describe  are  amazingly 
similar  to  those  we  meet  here  when  our  Eskimo  leaves  periodic- 
ally for  his  fish  camp.  When  I  explain  further  that  there  is  a 
white  fish  camp,  a  black  camp  and  a  summer  fish  camp  with 
a  spring  muskrat  camp  thrown  in,  you  can  well  appreciate  the 
breaks  in  an  eight-month  school  term.  Our  children  speak  little 
or  no  English  in  their  homes  and  only  a  very  few  beginners 
speak  any  English.  Our  Alaska  Course  of  Study  for  Natives 
is  unseeing  and  unfeeling.  I  feel  the  'course'  you  describe,  as 
used  in  the  migratory  school,  would  be  a  real  help." 

I  am  having  the  director  of  immigrant  education  in  Fresno 
County  send  Miss  Martin  the  courses  of  study  that  have  been 
worked  out  for  the  little  Mexican  children  discussed  in  my 
article. 
Fresno  State  Teachers  College,  California      HUBERT  PHILLIPS 

In  Defense  of  Mrs.  Eddy 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  The  Survey 
for  nearly  twenty  years  and  have  always  appreciated  the  tol- 
erant attitude  that  has  generally  been  displayed  in  editorials 
as  well  as  in  the  contributed  articles.  It  was,  therefore,  a  shock 
to  me  when  I  read  an  article  in  your  recent  edition  entitled  Medi- 
cine: the  Tortoise— Why  Pick  on  It?  by  Dr.  Donald  B.  Arm- 
strong and  to  note  the  biased  innuendo  used  in  his  reference  to 
Christian  Science  in  this  article.  I  am  not  a  member  of  this 
faith  but  have  been  challenged,  as  a  social  worker,  by  its  results, 
through  which  thousands  of  unfortunates  are  not  only  being 
restored  to  health  but  to  lives  of  increased  usefulness  and  serv- 
ice. This  is  also  admitted  by  Dr.  Armstrong  in  his  article 
when  he  states  "yet  with  a  technique  that  is  working  advan- 
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tageously  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  physically  or  mentally 
ill  people." 

The  reference,  however,  that  seems  unfair  and  beneath  the 
professional  ethics  of  a  man  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  standing  is 
where  he  states  "out  of  a  neurotic  and  apparently  paranoid  per- 
sonality came  Christian  Science."  It  is  always  easy,  and  now 
seems  to  be  popular  pastime,  to  write  disparaging  biographies 
and  remarks  about  great  leaders  of  the  past.  There  are,  how- 
ever, men  and  women  still  living  who  were  in  close  association 
with  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  who  can  give  a  true  impression 
of  her  personality.  Recently  I  read  an  article  by  one  of  our 
leading  United  States  senators  who  is  not  a  Christian  Sci- 
entist but  who  deemed  it  an  opportunity  to  tell  his  impressions, 
based  on  a  number  of  years  of  professional  contact  with  Mrs. 
Eddy.  In  this  article  he  expressed  himself  as  being  impressed 
with  her  remarkable  intellect,  sincerity  and  ability. 

Even  though  this  innuendo  conveyed  through  the  above  re- 
mark by  Dr.  Armstrong  might  be  true,  his  admittance  of  the 
tremendous  good  that  has  resulted  from  the  life  of  this  ex- 
traordinary woman  should  overbalance  any  weakness  that  she 
might  have  experience  in  common  with  fellow  human  beings. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  any  disparaging  remarks  against  any  re- 
ligious movement  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  publications  of 
the  character  of  The  Survey.  EDWARD  B.  JACOBSON 

Ironbound  Community  and  Industrial  Service 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Does  Regularization  Hurt? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  the  article  in  Survey  Graphic  for 
November  by  Miss  Perkins.  There  is  also  the  article  on 
Guaranteed  Time  in  the  Stock  Yards  by  Harold  Swift.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  story  you  published  on  Ivorydale.  I  have 
since  visited  Ivorydale  and  find  that  its  sales  will  not  vary  5 
per  cent  a  year  even  in  depression. 

I  wonder  if  your  editors  realize  that  such  regularization  as 
that  practiced  for  the  stock  yards  is  a  direct  cause  of  unem- 
ployment? That  there  is  no  job  to  be  offered  anyone  under  such 
conditions  because  all  employes  are  secure  in  their  employment? 
And  that  society  cannot  progress  unless  workers  are  displaced 
by  improvements? 

Unemployment  insurance  and  regularization  are  two  of  the 
methods  of  creating  unemployment  by  those  who  favor  making 
things  worse  in  order  that  a  new  social  order  may  result.  As 
a  further  means  to  that  end  the  present  is  painted  as  black  as 
possible  by  exaggeration  of  the  number  out  of  employment. 

I  do  not  believe  your  publications  are  helping  to  solve  the 
problem  of  social  betterment.  On  the  contrary  I  believe  you 
make  it  worse.  DANIEL  B.  LUTEN 

Indianapolis  Commission  for  Stabilization  of  Employment 

We  Hadn't  Thought  of  This 

SURVEY  ASSOCATION  NEW  YORK  CITY 

GENTLEMAN 

I  seen  you  in  Ocktober  No  that  we  have  the  best  Government 
in  U.S.  I  advise  you  come  here  and  look  at  it  yourself  Ha  Ha 
How  would  you  like  to  pay  50%  of  your  Rent  money  for 
taxes  and  20%  for  repairing  old  houses  and  have  people  sit  in 
your  House  6  months  without  paying  Rent  admitting  they  are 
earning  $15.00  a  week  they  promised  to  pay  12  Dollar  a 
monthly  I  did  give  them  Notice  to  leave  premise  but  they 
are  still  sitting  in  my  House  swearing  at  me  this  is  some  ideal 
Government  some  constutial  Goverment  I  have  lost  4000 
Dollar  since  we  have  that  nice  Charter  Government  that 
25000  Dollar  City  manager  Goverment  I  market  and  Saved 
Money  here  since  1890  I  told  people  in  1926  that  I  was  worth 
10,000  Dollar  Now  I  am  willing  to  sell  out  for  6000  Doll 

If  the  people  vote  any  more  that  that  expensive  Chtarer 
Cover  I  certainly  get  out 


you  better  come  here  and  see  how  the  are  tearing  up  Streets 
and  rebuilding  them  how  they  are  rounding  of  Streets  so  their 
autos  go  round  and  killing  people  who  can  not  get  out  of  their 
way  they  are  going  to  tear  down  Pikering  Bid  ist  is  in  nobodys 
way  Respectfully  JOHN  KILIAN 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

One  Million  Young  Drys 

To  THE  EDITOR:  There  is  a  story  in  the  way  the  press  has 
ignored  the  W.C.T.U.  meeting  here.  About  seventy  women 
at  the  National  Womans  Party  meeting  got  far  more  space 
and  position  than  six  hundred  or  more  at  the  W.C.T.U. 
meeting  from  a  dozen  or  so  states.  They  had  the  ballroom 
decorated  on  the  night  of  their  banquet,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them,  with  strings  and  strings  of  small  flags.  I  don't  know 
whether  fifteen  thousand  or  forty-five  thousand,  each  flag  repre- 
senting five  new  members  this  year.  And  on  Thursday  they 
took  to  President  Hoover  signatures  of  over  1,053,000  young 
people  who  pledged  themselves  dry.  They  are  focusing  their 
attention  on  the  presidency — to  keep  it  dry.  If  these  had  been 
wet  demonstrations  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers  would 
have  had  room  for  nothing  else.  D.  M.  B. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mme.  Breshkovsky 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Catherine  Breshkovsky,  "The  Little  Grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  Revolution,"  will  soon  be  88.  I  hope 
her  American  friends  will  send  her  letters  of  birthday  greeting 
and  if  possible  add  a  gift  in  aid  of  her  schools.  Leaving  Russia 
because  she  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Bolsheviki,  she  set- 
tled in  Prague  and  founded  several  boarding-schools  for  poor 
children  in  Russian  Carpathia,  now  a  province  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak republic.  The  people  of  this  district  are  of  Russian 
descent,  very  poor  and  ignorant  but  admirably  gifted  by  nature, 
she  says,  and  eager  for  education.  She  has  supported  these 
schools  for  ten  years,  almost  wholly  with  American  money. 
They  are  doing  excellent  work;  but  she  is  always  hard  pressed 
to  maintain  them.  She  suffers  from  the  severe  weather  preva- 
lent in  Europe;  (a  recent  letter  apologises  for  poor  penmanship 
on  the  ground  that  her  hands  were  "almost  frozen")  ;  but  she 
is  as  courageous  as  ever.  Her  address  is  Madame  Catherine 
Breshkovsky,  care  of  Madame  Archangelsky,  Drubezarna, 
P  Horny  Pocernice,  U  Prahy,  Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

A  cashier's  check  can  be  sent  safely.  Or  I  shall  be  glad  to 
forward  any  contributions.  ALICE  STONE  BLACKWELL 

3  Monadnock  St.,  Boston 


Books  Wanted 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Probably  every  reader  of  The  Survey  has  at 
least  a  few  worthwhile  books  with  which  he  could  part  be- 
cause he  has  mastered  them  or  which  he  ought  to  dispose  of 
because  he  needs  the  space  which  they  take  for  new  books.  At 
Commonwealth  College,  Mena,  Ark.,  the  students  do  indus- 
trial work  for  four  hours  a  day  for  their  maintenance  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  they  attend  classes  and  study  the  best  books 
which  they  can  get  hold  of.  They  have  no  funds  with  which 
to  buy  books  and  so,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  they  are  dependent 
for  their  study  upon  the  gift  of  books  from  generous  friends. 
The  reception  of  a  good  book  is  the  cause  of  a  gala  occasion 
upon  the  campus.  We  thought  that  perhaps  the  readers  of  The 
Survey  might  care  to  join  the  ranks  of  our  generous  friends 
and  add  new  volumes  to  our  library.  Nowhere  would  any 
books  that  you  can  spare  be  more  repeatedly  read  and  more 
deeply  appreciated  than  at  Commonwealth  College. 
Mena,  Ark.  GEORGE  YEIST.EY  RUSK 
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YOUNG  TONY,  who  had  heard  the 
stories  of  Florence  Nightingale  and 
Old  Ironsides  in  history  class,  never  hesi- 
tated, says  a  Red  Cross  reporter,  when  he 
came  to  the  examination  question,  "What 
was  Old  Ironsides?"  "Old  Ironsides,"  he 
replied,  "was  a  Red  Cross  nurse." 

GERTRUDE  L.  SCHERMERHORN  has  left  the 
Public  Education  and  Child  Labor  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania  and  is  now  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

ARLIEN  JOHNSON,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Seattle  Community  Fund,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Washington  State 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

GORDON  LOCKWOOD  BERRY,  whose  ap- 
i  pointment  as  secretary-general  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  was  chron- 
icled in  The  Survey  last  montht,  died  sud- 
denly in  Paris  just  after  taking  over  his 
new  duties. 

THE  United  States  Children's  Bureau 
has  recently  had  two  interesting  additions 
to  its  staff.  Alida  C.  Bowler,  for  the  past 
year  with  the  Wickersham  Commission 
and  before  that  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department,  has  been  appointed  consultant 
OD  juvenile  delinquency,  and  Clara  M. 
Beyer,  recently  with  the  Railway  Labor 
Research  Foundation,  has  succeeded  Ellen 
N.  Matthews  as  director  of  the  industrial 
division,  where  she  will  be  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  child  labor. 

Frederick  P.  Cabot 

THE  death  of  Frederick  P.  Cabot, 
judge  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court 
and  president  of  the  Judge  Baker  Founda- 
tion, came  as  a  blow  to  Boston  and  to  the 
wide  circle  touched  by  his  busy,  useful, 
well-rounded  life.  Judge  Cabot's  interest 
in  child  welfare  was  evident  during  his 
student  days  at  Harvard  when  he  worked 
with  boys'  clubs  in  Boston.  It  continued 
during  his  distinguished  career  at  the  bar 
and  came  to  its  finest  development  during 
his  fifteen  years  as  a  juvenile  court  jurist, 
where  he  brought  about  notable  advances 
in  court  procedure  as  it  relates  to  youth, 
and  in  substituting  analysis  and  education 
for  blind  punishment.  "A  man  of  admi- 
rable mind,  humble  attitude  and  noble 
spirit,"  Judge  Cabot  was  a  leading  figure 
in  many  walks  of  life.  He  was  president 
of  the  governing  boards  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Harvard 
Union,  an  overseer  of  Harvard  University 
and  a  member  of  the  council  of  Radcliff 
College. 

NEW  YORK,  scouting  for  a  superintendent 
for  its  new  two-million-dollar  skyscraper 
House  of  Detention  for  Women,  went  to 
Washington  and  captured  from  the  Social 


Service  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  Ruth  Collins,  University  of  Wis- 
consin graduate,  former  New  York  factory 
inspector,  social  worker  in  Kansas  City 
and  Detroit.  In  Washington  Miss  Collins 
with  a  staff  of  eighteen  men  and  one 
woman  supervised  social  service  activities 
in  federal  institutions.  In  New  York  she 
will  be  responsible  for  the  organization 
and  conduct  in  what  is  hailed  as  the  most 
modern  and  best  equipped  penal  institution 
for  women  in  the  country. 

"DANGEROUS  to  be  a  sheriff  in  these 
here  hills?  No-o-o  ma-a-am!  I'd  a  heap 
rather  be  a  sheriff  here  where  I  know 
everybody  than  take  a  chance  in  a  city 
where  they  never  know  who  does  a  crime 
and  don't  know  who  to  look  for." — 
Frontier  Nursing  Service. 

What  The  Survey  Is  Made  Of 

WE  knew  it  wasn't  sugar  and  spice 
and  we  hoped  it  wasn't  all  snips 
and  snails,  but  it  remained  for  Maurice 
J.  Karpf,  director  of  the  Training  School 
for  Jewish  Social  Workers,  to  take  us  apart 
and  count  the  pieces.  In  his  book,  The 
Scientific  Basis  of  Social  Work  (Columbia 
University  Press),  he  says: 

"One  need  only  look  at  the  contents  of 
The  Survey,  the  official  organ  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  realize  the  extent  to  which  the 
economic  aspects  of  our  social  organiza- 
tion are  emphasized  in  social  work.  An 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  The  Survey 
for  the  calendar  year  of  1928,  made  for 
this  study,  showed  that  out  of  about  320 
articles,  61,  the  largest  single  number,  dealt 
with  economic  problems.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  indicate  here  that  162  articles, 
over  50  per  cent,  dealt  with  subjects  re- 
lated to  the  social  sciences  such  as  eco- 
nomics, education,  human  nature,  racial 
and  cultural  groups,  political  science,  re- 
search and  history;  103  articles,  or  about 
32  per  cent,  dealt  with  the  functional  fields 
of  social  work  such  as  mental  and  physical 
health,  community  organization,  case  work, 
delinquency,  recreation,  child  welfare,  etc.; 
fifteen  articles,  about  5  per  cent,  dealt  with 
the  wider  aspects  of  social  work  such  as 
professional  standards,  foreign  relief,  con- 
ferences of  social  workers  and  training  for 
social  work;  the  remaining  40  articles,  or 
13  per  cent,  dealt  with  miscellaneous  mat- 
ters such  as  foreign  affairs,  the  arts,  re- 
ligion, travel  and  the  press." 

OUT  of  California  by  way  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  Samuel 
C.  Kohs  has  come  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Training  School  of  Jewish  Social  Work 
as  head  of  the  new  Department  of  Social 
Technology.  He  still  keeps  one  hand  in 
Brooklyn  until  his  successor  is  named. 
The  Training  School,  now  in  its  seventh 
year,  has  fifty  graduate  students  from  some 
thirty  colleges  and  universities  enrolled  in 
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its  two  classes.  Its  seventy-four  graduates 
are  scattered  from  coast  to  coast  but  with 
almost  three  fourths  of  them  concentrated 
in  the  East.  More  than  a  third  of  them 
are  in  family  case  work,  with  another 
third  divided  between  community  center 
and  child  care  work. 

PHILADELPHIA  social  workers  came  across 
handsomely  in  the  ten  million  dollar  United 
Campaign.  The  Member  Agency  Division, 
Lillian  Gest  chairman,  turned  in  $58,062 
from  5725  subscribers,  an  increase  of  86 
per  cent  over  last  year.  Ninety-one  of  the 
118  Welfare  Federation  agencies  reported 
contributions  from  every  employe. 

H.  O.  HUNTER  has  resigned  from  the 
Bridgeport  Community  Chest  to  do  special 
field  work  in  New  England  for  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  Chests  and  Councils. 
G.  M.  Treager,  of  Warren,  O.,  succeeds 
him.  Clarence  King,  who  has  been  part- 
timing  between  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  Com- 
munity Chest  and  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  is  now  full-time  with  the 
school.  Charlotte  E.  Owen  has  been  moved 
up  from  assistant  to  executive  director  of 
the  Stamford  Chest. 

ONLY  the  hardiest  of  stutterers  will  be 
able  to  resist  the  array  of  talent  gathered 
by  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Hospital 
for  its  new  speech  clinic.  Dr.  Smiley 
Blanton,  formerly  professor  of  child  study 
at  Vassar  College,  is  in  charge.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  are  Louise  Zerler,  Prof. 
James  F.  Bender,  Mary  H.  Meader  and 
Nina  T.  Hughes,  all  specialists  in  educa- 
tion, psychology  and  one  thing  and  an- 
other. 


Sorry,  Doctor 


IT's  Dr.  James  L.  McCartney  he  is  and 
not  Dr.  E.  L.  McCarthy,  that  new 
psychiatrist  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Reformatory 
whose  qualifications  for  his  job  were  cele- 
brated in  The  Survey  of  December  15 
(page  336).  "I'm  a  product  of  the  Scotch," 
says  he,  "and  not  of  the  Irish." 

THE  feminine  solidarity  of  the  staff  of 
the  Child-Placing  and  Adoption  Committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation has  been  shattered  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Clarence  Benjamin  Taft,  Harvard 
graduate,  who  will  work  with  older  boys. 

IN  response  to  many  requests  from  social 
workers  and  others  who  find  it  impossible 
to  use  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library 
during  business  hours  the  library  is,  during 
an  experimental  period  of  three  months, 
remaining  open  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  evenings  until  9.30. 

A  HEART  clinic,  the  first  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  opened  by  the  Heart  Com- 
mittee of  the  Onondaga  Health  Asso- 
ciation, an  affiliated  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association.  With  the  clinical 
service  as  a  foundation  it  is  hoped  to  build 
up  a  general  community  program  for  the 
better  control  of  cardiac  disease.  The  com- 
mittee is  headed  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Reifenstein 
of  Syracuse  Medical  College.  Eleanor  L. 
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Dodge  is  executive  seccretary  and  social 
worker  in  the  clinic.  The  program  is 
financed  by  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund 
and  the  Syracuse  Community  Chest. 

Anna  B.  Pratt 

ANNA  B.  PRATT  of  Philadelphia,  to 
whom  education  and  social  work 
alike  owe  lasting  obligation,  died  in  Jan- 
uary at  the  age  of  sixty-four  after  a  long 
illness.  Miss  Pratt  first  became  interested 
in  social  work  in  her  native  city  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  where  soon  after  graduating  from 
Elmira  College  she  was  active  in  organiz- 
ing the  Welfare  Federation,  a  pioneer  un- 
dertaking in  the  grouping  of  social  agen- 
cies for  greater  efficiency.  In  1916  she 
went  to  Philadelphia  as  director  of  the 
White-Williams  Foundation,  the  modern 
reincarnation  of  the  old  Magdalen  Society. 
The  program  of  educational  social  service 
for  children  which  the  Foundation  devel- 
oped under  Miss  Pratt's  guidance  has  been 
a  strong  influence  in  both  educational  and 
social  work  fields.  For  five  years  Miss 
Pratt  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Council  of  Home  and  Schools  Associations. 
Since  1929  she  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Education. 

No  Season  at  All 

SO  depressed  is  business  in  New  York 
that  even  undertaking  has  failed  to 
show  its  usual  seasonal  pick-up.  "As  long 
as  I'm  in  business,  thirty-eight  years,"  gays 
Sigmund  Schwartz,  East  Side  undertaker, 
to  a  prowling  World-Telegram  reporter, 
"I've  never  seen  such  a  thing  like  it.  It's 
on  account  of  the  people  don't  have  the 
money.  When  you  have  the  money  you 
go  out  and  drink  and  eat  too  much  and 
stay  out  late  at  night.  Next  thing  you 
catch  a  cold  and  die.  When  you  don't 
have  the  money  you  stay  at  home  and  keep 
well.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  season, 
but  this  year  there's  no  season  at  all." 

MARGUERITE  T.  BOYLAN,  for  years  the 
executive  mainstay  of  the  Diocesan  Bureau 
of  Social  Service,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  an 
organizer  of  the  Hartford  Diocesan  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Women,  has  been  appointed 
executive  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Chari- 
ties of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Regina  O"Connell 
of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  succeeds  her  in  Hartford. 

AFTER  twelve  years  as  house  mother  to 
the  flock  of  thirteen  thousand  New  York 
employes  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  Mrs.  Marion  Turner 
Brockway,  nurse  and  social  worker,  has 
retired  and  gone  abroad  for  a  year  of 
travel.  Katherine  Hearn,  for  eighteen 
years  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Bloom- 
ingdale  Hospital,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  has 
succeeded  her.  Mrs.  Brockway,  an  early 
graduate  of  the  Training  School  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  is  a  former  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing. 

PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN  has  been  loaned  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Social  Hygiene 
Committee  to  the  Employment  Committee 
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of  the  District  to  direct  its  work  "for  the 
duration."  Herbert  L.  Willett,  Jr.,  who 
has  been  on  the  unemployment  job,  has 
returned  to  his  duties  as  assistant  director 
of  the  Community  Chest. 

Zos  M'CALEB,  for  more  than  six  years 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Nursing  of  the 
Ohio  State  Department  of  Health,  has  been 
appointed  field  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  to  head  its  child-welfare  work 
in  Ohio.  She  succeeds  Edith  Chapman, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  New  Jersey. 

Where  Men  Are  Men 

THE  Monday  Lunch  Club  of  Boston,  a 
masculine  social-workers'  institution 
as  fixed  as  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  has 
just  had  its  coming  of  age.  Twenty-one 
years  ago  William  H.  Pear  of  the  Boston 
Provident  Association  and  C.  C.  Carstens 
of  the  Massachusetts  S.  P.  C.  C.  met  at 
luncheon  one  day,  as  social  workers  will, 
at  the  then  new  Boston  City  Club  to  talk 
over  pending  social  legislation.  The  next 
week  they  dated  Edward  T.  Hartman, 
then  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League,  to  continue  the  discussion — and 
the  Monday  Lunch  Club  was  born.  It  was 
almost  two  years  before  the  club  knew  it 
was  a  club  and  considerably  longer  before 
it  took  on  even  informal  organization. 
Within  those  two  years  the  original  three, 
drawing  in  other  executives,  focused  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  greater  provision 
for  state  care  of  the  feeble  minded. 
Presently  the  Committee  on  Protection  of 
the  Feeble  Minded  was  set  going  under 
the  wing  of  Mr.  Carstens  and  the  S.  P. 
C.  C.  A  little  later  the  group,  Robert  W. 
Kelso  then  head  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  was  in  it  by  this  time, 
developed  the  League  for  Preventive 
Work,  out  of  which  grew,  by  merger  with 
Robert  Woods'  Boston  Social  Union,  the 
present  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

The  club,  which  admits  only  men  and 
thus  becomes  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
male  social  worker,  gathers  every  Mon- 
day for  luncheon  at  the  City  Club  at  a 
large  oval  table  "where  every  man  can 
see  the  face  of  every  other  man."  Mem- 
bership is  limited  to  thirty  executives 
whose  congeniality  as  luncheon  compan- 
ions is  quite  as  much  a  qualification  as 
the  importance  of  their  organizations.  A 
new  chairman  is  chosen  annually — John 
Kingman  has  this  year  succeeded  Sey- 
mour H.  Stone — and  a  secretary-treasurer 
when  necessary.  Howard  C.  Raymond  is 
the  present  incumbent.  The  club,  held 
together  by  congeniality  and  common  in- 
terest is,  in  effect,  though  its  members  will 
deny  the  indictment,  the  unofficial  cabinet, 
the  planning  and  steering  body,  for  Bos- 
ton social  work. 

ONCE  a  consumer  always  a  consumer — 
or  so  it  appears.  Marjorie  McFarland  is 
back  in  the  familiar  Consumers'  League 
of  Ohio,  this  time  as  acting  executive  sec- 
retary, following  her  tricks  on  both  the 
editorial  and  extension  staffs  of  The 
Survey.  The  League  is  continuing  its  edu- 
cational work  in  behalf  of  unemployment 
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insurance  and  will  buckle  in  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  labor  laws  for  women 
and  children  as  violations  are  reported 
to  have  increased  greatly  in  the  last  year 
or  two. 

IN  one  clean  sweep  the  state  of  Maine 
has  thrown  out  its  own  public-health,  wel- 
fare and  institutional  organization  and 
set  up  a  single  new  agency  designated  as 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare. 
The  new  department  has  three  bureaus, 
health,  social  welfare  and  institutional 
service.  The  new  law  provides  for  an 
advisory  council  of  six  members.  Governor 
Gardiner  has  appointed  George  W.  Lead- 
better  as  acting  commissioner  of  health 
and  welfare  to  succeed  Dr.  Clarence  F. 
Kendall.  Mr.  Leadbetter  has  acted  as 
messenger  to  the  governor  and  council  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

PROF.  CHARLES  A.  ELWOOD  of  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology,  Duke  University, 
has  been  elected  president  of  Pi  Gamma 
Mu,  the  national  social  science  honor 
society. 

THE  1932  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, April  11-14. 

Philadelphia  Cheers 

T)HILADELPHIA  social  work  of  all 
J_  faiths  and  persuasions  put  on  a  big 
dinner  party  last  month  to  express  its 
satisfaction  in  the  appointment  of  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff  as  director  of  the  city's 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Congratu- 
lations flew  thick  and  fast  among  the  eight 
hundred  diners,  less  perhaps  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff— he  has  a  tough  job — than  to  social 
work  for  thus  having  "for  the  first  time  in 
the  twelve  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Bureau  a  director  thoroughly  familiar  and 
identified  with  organized  social  work." 
Mr.  Woodruff,  a  national  figure  in  civic 
affairs,  was  for  sixteen  years  secretary  of 
the  National  Municipal  League.  He  has 
been  for  years  so  identified  with  welfare, 
civic,  educational  and  religious  agencies  in 
Philadelphia  that  the  list  of  his  official 
connections  reads  like  a  blue  book  of  such 
organizations. 

THE  WHISTLE  BLOWS,  Philip  L.  Ketchum's 
one-act  play  published   in  Survey  Graphic  j 
for   January    (page    361),    has    been    re- 
printed with  the  author's  permission  by  the  < 
Social    Work   Publicity    Council,    130   East 
22  Street,  New  York.    Single  copies  twenty  i 
cents,  six  for   a  dollar.    Production   rights 
are   free   to   members   of   the    Council ;    to 
others  the  royalty  fee  is  $5  for  stage  use  j 
and  $2  for  radio. 

THE  second  General  Congress  on  Child 
Welfare  is  announced  for  Geneva,  July  I 
18-21.  The  program  is  organized  into|j 
three  sections  with  discussion  confined  toll 
a  few  important  questions  but  supple-l 
mented  with  public  lectures  on  related)] 
topics.  The  section  topics  are:  Compara-l 
live  study  of  experience  in  connection  withll 
children  placed  in  foster  homes  and  in 


The  Personality 
af  Criminals 

By  A.  Warren  Stearns,  M.  D. 

Dean  of  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston. 

Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Correction, 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

This  well  known  psychiatrist  views  crime  and 
criminals  in  the  light  of  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience, and  points  the  way  for  the  further 
advance  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

"...  an  authoritative  volume  ...  by  a  skillful  psychiatrist 
with  long  service  ...  He  ...  bring!  . . .  consideration  of ... 
the  scientific  method  of  approach  that  has  hitherto  been  sadly 
lacking  in  this  field.  .  .  "  The  Survey. 

"...  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  reading  of  laymen  and  . . . 
one  of  the  best  of  instruments  for  the  education  of  public 
opinion  in  the  new  criminology  .  .  .  combines  ample  scientific 
knowledge  with  practical  experience,  sound  common  sense 
.  .  .  simple,  readable  style.  . .  "  New  York  Times. 

44 ...  well  rounded  presentation  of  the  problem.  .  .  " 

The  Boston  Herald. 

At  all  bookstore*.    $2.00. 

THE  BEACON  PRESS,  Inc.,  Publisher* 
25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CHILDREN 

H  and  their  [!,MAIID  E  WATSON 

PARENTS 


Director 

Child    Guidance    Division 

Children's    Fund   of 

Michigan 


BEHAVIOR  problems  of  normal  children — their 
diagnosis  and  correction — are  discussed  concretely 
and  illustrated  with  complete  case  histories.  Phy- 
sicians, social  workers,  parents  and  teachers,  will 
find  this  practical  and  up-to-date  in  its  discussion 
of  the  current  technique  of  history  taking,  inter- 
pretation, and  treatment. 

Dr.  Marion  B.  Ken-worthy  writes  in  her  intro- 
ductory chapter  oi  this  book:  "It  is  one  of  the 

most  outstanding  contributions  to  the  field  that  has  yet 
been  written.  The  case  material  is  so  finely  organized 
that  it  leaves  little  to  be  wished  for." 

Hughes  Mearns:  "In  few  other  volumes  on  the  child- 
parent  relation  is  the  accumulation  of  concrete  evidence 
so  positively  pointed  and  the  new  ways  of  approach  and 
treatment  made  so  convincingly  clear." 

From  your  bookstore  or  direct  from  the  publisher. 
$3.50 

F.  S.  CROFTS  &  CO.  NEW  YORK 

41  Union  Square,  West 


astitutions;  the  pre-school  child;  the  post- 
choo!  child.  Information  about  the  Con- 
ress  with  details  of  membership  may  be 
btained  from  the  secretariat,  Care  the 
ave  the  Children  International  Union,  31 
luai  du  Mont-Blanc,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

ALBERT  EDWARD  WIGCAM,  author  and 
cturer,  told  this  one  at  the  meeting  of 
e  American  Association  of  Personal 
^nance  Companies.  "How  soon  will  I 
low  anything  Doctor,  after  I  come  out 
the  anesthetic?"  queried  the  Young 

» King     on     the     eve     of     an     operation. 

j  Ve — ell,"  replied  the  doctor  thoughtfully, 
lat's  expecting  a  good  deal  of  an  an- 

I  :hetic." 

*  :'Too  much  committee  window-dressing," 
"id  Harry  L.  Lurie  as  he  took  his  hat  and 
I  nt  home  to  the  Bureau  of  Jewish'  Social 
"'•search    after   three    weeks    as    executive 
"I'ector  of  New  York's  City  Work  Relief 
reau.     No  successor  has  been  appointed. 
t"|rtha  McCall,  loaned  by  Travelers  Aid, 
liains   at  this   writing  in  charge  of  the 
reau's    social    service   division. 

I  Watch  Your  Step,  Doctor 

I 'HE  rock-bound  coast  of  ethical  pub- 
17  by  physicians  has  been  explored  and 
Irted  by  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Hicine  and  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
linty  of  New  York  and  the  findings  given 
Ih  in  explicit  detail,  with  a  foreword — 
lut  fifteen  hundred  of  them  to  be  exact 


— by  the  presidents  of  the  two  bodies,  Dr. 
George  A.  Hartwell  and  Dr.  Charles 
Gordon  Heyd.  The  agreement  as  to  what 
constitutes  ethical  publicity  together  with 
the  summary  of  the  two  presidents  was 
published  in  New  York  Medical  Week, 
570  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  official 
organ  of  the  County  Medical  Society.  The 
foreword  reviews  the  general  standards  of 
the  profession  in  relation  to  publicity  and 
the  strains  they  have  undergone  in  recent 
years.  Public-health  propaganda  and  radio 
broadcasting  are  discussed  at  length.  From 
all  the  considerations  are  drawn  four  regu- 
lations failure  to  comply  with  which  will 
make  the  offender  liable  to  discipline  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  medical  bodies.  The 
regulations  deal  with  personal  publicity, 
testimonials  or  endorsements,  photographs 
and  radio  announcements. 

Upper  Strata  of  Research 

WHAT  in  less  august  bodies  would 
be  called  a  shake-up  has  occurred 
in  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 
Robert  S.  Lynd,  who  resigned  as  perma- 
nent secretary  to  become  professor  of 
sociology  at  Columbia  University,  has  been 
succeeded  by  Robert  T.  Crane,  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Professor  Robert  S.  Wood- 
worth  of  Columbia  has  retired  as  president 
and  Dr.  Crane  succeeds  to  his  duties  as 
executive  officer.  R.  H.  Coates  of  Canada 
succeeds  Dean  Henry  M.  Bates  of  Michi- 
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gan  as  secretary  and  Isaiah  Bowman  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society  be- 
comes treasurer  in  place  of  Wesley  C. 
Mitchell  of  Columbia,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed visiting  professor  of  economics  at 
Oxford  University. 

The  Council,  together  with  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies,  has  un- 
dertaken a  nation-wide  survey  of  ma- 
terials for  research  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities,  "to  bring  to  light  unneces- 
sary omissions  and  duplications  and  to  re- 
view the  entire  establishment  of  libraries, 
historical  societies,  research  institutes, 
mueums  and  archives  as  if  it  were  one 
vast  national  enterprise  committed  to  a 
common  purpose  of  providing  materials 
for  research." 

The  Council  reports  during  its  fiscal 
year  gifts  totaling  nearly  $130,000  from 
the  Rockefeller  and  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tions, the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.  Otherwise  its 
work  was  continued  with  funds  previously 
assured.  As  fiscal  agent  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Social  Trends  it  paid  out 
during  the  year  $192,946. 

FIFTEEN  years  at  Irene  Kaufmann  Set- 
tlement, thirty  years  in  social  service,  were 
the  occasion  for  a  celebration  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  mid-January  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Teller.  The  anni- 
versaries came  in  the  midst  of  the  largest 
year  in  the  thirty-seven  of  the  settlement's 
history. 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Child  Welfare 


BIG  BROTHER  AND  BIG  SISTER  FED- 

ERATION,     INC 423    Fourth    Avenue, 

New  York,  and  400  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  A  league  of  eleeraosynarj  organi- 
zations of  Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in 
United  States  and  Canada  rendering  personal, 
individual  and  intensive  service  to  children 
in  preventing  delinquency.  George  Mao- 
Donald,  President,  Rowland  C.  Sheldon  and 
Herbert  D.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Executive!. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA — C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD   LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  axiyise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGJE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
•VD.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
rjiumty.  Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101"-  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


"  Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE—  For  social 
service  '  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood  IT'**-'  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
scc'y;'  II) 33  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes cor'  nmittees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work*  ou*  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  /.  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"*— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIOAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIA- 

—  31S  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Josetf 'h  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary''^ To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
;"  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  /wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Pto^  grounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pooH  s-  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
hotf  nf  olay.  are  all  mean*  to  this  er*d. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. Mr«.  F.  Robertson  Jones.  President, 

152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance ,  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  anJ  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  lo&il 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.—  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC    HEALTH   NURSING  — 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Cards,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director. 
Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year; 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature,  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES:— 75c  a   line   (actual) 
for    four   insertions. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,   INC. 

— Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and  : 
placement  in  social  work  and  oublic  health  ' 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  • 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by  9 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health  ; 
Nursing.  National  office,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  I 
New  York  City.  District  office  (for  social  . 
work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Religious    Organizations 
GIRL'S  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  I 

U.  S.  A. 386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  j 

City.  A  national  organization  for  all  girls, 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Provides 
opportunities  for  character  growth  and 
friendship  through  a  program  adapted  to 
local  needs.  Membership  46,000. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
^OMEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIA.* 

TlC>NS Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  i~S™ma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexingti/1"  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organizati/"1  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisor^  tervice  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1  288  lo lCaI  Y.W.C.A's  in  the  United 
States  with  TI  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  u^""?'  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  L<  American  secretary  at 
work  in  39  cente*"™  .ra  15  eountnes  m  the 
Orient,  Latin  Am^""1  •*&  Europe. 


NATIONAL     COUN?-IL     OF     JEWISH 


retary. 


•vies  and  Community 


Field,  of  Activity:   Cf  7S 
Cooperation,  Education,  Jwg££°?ll!£}  ™x 
Service,  Farm  and  Rural  ™«*SS 
iliaries,     Legislation.     Peace,  **• -/f^Tor,^ 
Religious     Education^     Service    ,lor,,;^r'« 
Born,    Social    Service.    Work    for   i,..     .-. q™. 
Sight  Conservation,  Deaf  and  Hard  of  1lV* 
ing,  Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment/ 

Official    Publication:    The    Jewish    Woman. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK C.       M.       Bookman,       president, 

Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  net- 
why  not? 


ftl 


(In   answering   advertisements   please   mention   THE 
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SURVEY) 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  adrertite- 
ments  eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  $%  on  three  insertion*; 
10%  on  sii  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TtTTJ   QTTD  \7T7V        112  EAST  19*  STREET 

TEL:  ALGONQUIN  7490  1  11.  JC,     O  U  I\  V  H  I  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS     WANTED 


EXPERT,  establishing  and  managing  self-sup- 
porting homes  for  men,  available  to  organization 
wishing  to  extend  their  usefulness  in  charitable 
work.  Wiite  6965  SOXVBY. 


WOMAN  of  refinement  desires  position  as 
housekeeper  in  private  home  or  large  establish- 
ment. Experienced,  competent,  tactful.  Can  fur- 
nish exceptional  reference  as  to  ability  and  char- 
acter. 6968  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  experienced  in  hotel  and  club  work 
desires  position  as  manager  or  assistant  manager 
of  Apartment  Hotel,  Club  or  Restaurant.  Can 
furnish  highest  references  as  to  executive  ability, 
character  and  experience.  6969  SURVEY. 


COUPLE,  refined,  cultured,  companionable 
professional  man;  wife  excellent  house-manager 
homemakers;  experienced  children's  training 
could  manage  convalescents,  children's  or  country 
home,  sanitarium;  (licensed  pharmacist);  excep- 
tional references;  agencies  protected.  Doctor, 

6971  SURVEY. 

MAN — thirty-one,  graduate  School  of  Social 
Work,  now  employed,  desires  executive  position 
at  salary  about  $2,800,  requiring  two  years'  family 
case  work  experience  and  four  years'  court  ex- 
perience In  child  welfare  and  school  attendance. 

6972  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  (19),  college  student  (evening 
courses),  wishes  position.  Will  do  anything  which 
will  contribute  towards  his  support.  6947  SURV«Y. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  Norta 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED:  (a)  Social  worker;  must  be  thor- 
oughly trained  in  social  service;  ability  to  or- 
gain/e  required;  general  hospital  appointment. 
(bi)  Psychiatric  social  worker;  state  hospital; 
preferably  some  one  qualified  in  occupational 
therapy.  633,  Medical  Bureau,  Pittsfield  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


WANTED:  House-mother  for  girls,  in  a  Prot- 
estant Child  Caring  Institution.  Experience  and 
training  desirable  but  not  essential.  6970  SURVEY. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 

urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
•end  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


Please  Remit 

cash    with  order 
in  tending  Class  • 
ified    Advertise- 
ments   to   Survey  Graphic   or  Survey 
MidmontUy. 

Addrtu 
CLASSIFIED  ADVIETISING  DIPT. 

112  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


REAL    ESTATE 


DURHAM,  CONN.  Country  home,  8  acres  In 
beautiful  country.  Good  swimming  pond.  One 
mile  from  State  road.  House,  6  rooms,  newly 
renovated.  $3400.  Terms  arranged. 

Ralph   C.   Hill.    Telephone:    Academy    2-5876 


ASSEMBLY     ROOM 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES  are  welcome  to  uie  Ajjem- 
bly  Room  at  99  Park  Avenue  for  meeting*,  after- 
noon teas,  and  special  supper  parties  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates.  Communicate  with  Mr*.  M  de 
Bonneval,  Caledonia  5-0900. 


LITERARY    SERVICE 


RESEARCH:  We  "8iit  in  Preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  ttt- 
vice.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  51* 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S    GUIDE 
ENGRAVING 

GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  n^>  En*raT«r. 
140  Fifth  Are.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  apart, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hear  service.  Aik 
The  Surrey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Surrey 
Graphic. 


SUPPLYING     INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 

SEAMAN  BROS. 

Groceries 

Hudson    and    North    Moore    Street* 
New  York 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Names  and  addresses  of  identical 
twins  above  45.  Heredity  Investigators,  care 
Duke  University  Press,  Durham,  N.  C. 


Write  for  the  new 

BOOK  LIST 

Books  displayed  at  the 

First  International  Congress  • 

Mental  Hygiene 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
lists  ever  published  of  books  on 
social  work  and  kindred  fields. 


Claulficd  in  23 
Mating   recent   and   mlmndmrtl   publication*   at 
regular   price*,    postpaid 

The  Survey  Book  Department 

US  E.  19th  St.,  Mew  Y.rk,  N.  T. 


Vocational 
Counsel 

and 
Placement 


Social  Work 

and 
Public  Health 

Nursing 


Booklet  on  request 


(Agenor) 


National  Office 
,    130  E.  22nd  St. 
New  York 


District  Offlee 
(.for  social   work) 
270  Boylston  St. 
Boston 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isr  STUEET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


WOMEN'S  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

BUREAU 

.GWYNNE  Ross,  Director 

70  Fifth   Ave.,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

Algonquin  4-S483 

The  Aim: 

To  give  careful  personal  service  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  clients. 

The  Service: 

Placement  of  young  women  with  college  edu- 
cation in  Secretarial  and  office  positions. 
Placement  of  experienced  women  in  execu- 
tive, junior  executive  and  writing  positions. 
This  service  is  free  to  employers. 

The  Method: 

To  make  a  careful  study  of  the  experience, 
training,  abilty  and  personality  of  each 
candidate  and  to  send  no  one  to  apply  for 
a  position  unless  exceptionally  well  quali- 
fied for  the  particular  work  required. 


MONEY 


Social  Welfare  Societies  need  it. 
Millions  in  small  and  large  sums 
raised  from  our  30,000  New 
England  names.  Ask  for  price* 
on  index  cards  or  envelopes. 
PUBLICITY  SERVICE  BUREAU,  69  Newbury. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


PAMPHLETS 

RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS  REMEDIES  (15c),  How 
AMERICA  LIVES  (15c),  AN  EXPERIMENT  IN 
INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (lOc),  THE  NEW  CAP- 
ITALISM (lOc),  OLD  AGE  SECURITY  (10c). 

Address:      League      for      Industrial      Democracy, 
112    E.    19th    St.,    New    York. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNNAL  or  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York, 

MENTAJ,  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


/""YOU  may  be  eligible  to  apply  for  one  of 

—^several  fellowships  which  are  available 

to  men  of  college  training  who  desire  to 

secure  formal  professional  education 

for    social    work.       i?     °%     U 

Information  will  be  mailed 

upon  request. 


Tht 


ror\  School  of  Social 

III  Eon    Tu'tnty-Stcond  Strttt 
Ntw   York 


Washington  University 

GEORGE  WARREN  BROWN 
DEPARTMENT   OF   SOCIAL  WORK 


Courses  of  Training  in 

CHILD  WELFARE 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

COURSE  OF  TRAINING  LEADS  TO 
THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

Scholarships  are  available  for  properly  qualified 
graduate  students. 

Address  the  Dirtctor 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SOCIAL  ENGINEERING 

To  the  trained  social  worker,  social  engineering  la  not 
a  phrase,  but  a  dally  opportunity  and  Inspiration. 
The  social  worker  whose  work  Is  with  the  Jews  of 
America  must  be  trained  to  grapple  successfully  with 
the  peculiar  problems  that  spring  from  the  distinct- 
ive character  of  the  Jewish  Individual  and  com- 
munity In  relation  to  the  American  environment. 

College  graduates  and  those  about  to  be 
graduated  should  look  carefully  into  the 
advantages,  both  tangible  and  intangible,  of 

Jewish  Social  Work  as  a  Profession 

A  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 
$160  to  $1000  for  each  academic  year  are  available  for 
especially  qualified  candidates. 

For  full  information  viritt  t» 
M.  J.  KARPF,  Director 


TTie 

Training 
School 


For 

Jewish 
Social  Work 


(A  Graduate  School) 
71  W.  47th  St,  New  York  City 


%mber£ttp  of  Chicago 

©tje  (graduate  £>d)ool  of  Social 
31muni*tratum 


Spring  Quarter  begins  March  28 

Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  June  20  -  July  22 

Second  Term  July  25  •  August  26 

Academic  Year  1932-33  begins  October  1,  1932 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


DEC  19  1936 

OVER  HALF  THE  WORLD'S 
SUPPLY  OF  THESE  THINGS 
COMES  FROM  THE  U.  S.  A. 


» 
I 
I , 


JEFFERSON  CHY,  MISSOURI 


MAP  BY 
OTTO  NEURATH 


WHEN  WE  CHOOSE  TO 

PLAN 

WILLIAM  HARD  -  STUART  CHASE  -  DIEGO  RIVERA  -  SIDNEY  HILLMAN 
MARY  VAN  KLEECK  -  OTTO  NEURATH  -  HENRY  P.  KENDALL  -  H.  S.  PERSON 
E.  C.  LINDEMAN  -  JOHN  W.  FREY  -  CHARLES  SHEELER  -  ROLLIN  KIRBY 
LEWIS  W.  HINE  -  HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON  -  LEWIS  L.  LORWIN 
ROBERT  W.  BRUERE  -  J.  P.  CHAMBERLAIN  -  MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUERE 
MORRIS  L.  COOKE  -  WILFRED  JONES  -  ISADOR  LUBIN  -  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 


WHEN    SPENDING    IS    ECONOMY 


COLUMBIA 


T 

JLhroughout  our  lives 
we  have  been  advised  to  economize 
— not  necessarily  to  spend  nothing, 
but  to  spend  wisely.  So  most  of  us 
have  learned  the  lesson  of  economy 
in  money  matters.  5€  Economy  is 
more  important  in  the  use  of  time. 
Part  of  our  waking  hours  belongs 
to  others — to  employers,  to  family, 
to  friends — but  a  part  belongs 
rightly  to  ourselves,  to  be  re- 
spected, guarded,  and  invested  as 
deliberately  and  wisely  as  dollars. 
Sg  Education  is  a  safe  investment 
because  it  can  not  be  lost  in  spec- 
ulation. It  is  not  subject  to  market 
changes.  It  is  ours  to  enjoy  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives.  A  trained  and 
skillful  mind  is  the  best  known  pro- 
tection during  business  depression; 
and  training  prepares  us  also  to 
reap  the  benefits  during  business 
recovery.  In  proportion  to  its  costs 
education  yields  the  best  dividends 
in  money  and  in  those  satisfactions 
and  enjoyments  known  as  cultural 
advantages.  5g  The  facilities  of 
Columbia  University  are  offered 
you  to  help  you  invest  your  own 
time  wisely  and  profitably.  Here  is 
a.  partial  list-  of  subjects  available 
for  study  at  home. 


UNIVERSITY 

Offers  Home  Study  Courses 
in  the  Following  Subjects: 


Accounting 

Agriculture 

American  Government 

Applied  Grammar 

Banking 

Business  Administration 

Business  English 

Business  Law 

Business  Organization 

Business  Psychology 

Chemistry 

Child  Psychology 

Classics 

Contemporary  Novel 

Corporation  Finance 

Drafting 

Economics 

English  Composition 

English  Literature 

Essay  Writing 

Fire  Insurance 

Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

High  School  Courses 

History 


Interior  Decoration 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile  Story  Writing 

Latin 

Library  Service 

Literature 

Machine  Design 

Magazine  Article  Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel 

Administration 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Playwriting 
Poetry 
Psychology 
Public  Health 
Public  Speaking 
Real  Estate 
Religion 

Secretarial  Studies 
Selling 

Short  Story  Writing 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
World  Literature,  etc. 


Education  pays  in  so 
many  ways  that  the  mere  announce- 
ment that  dependable  university 
training  is  available  to  everyone 
should  be  sufficient,  yet  many  post- 
pone starting.  They  are  convinced 
of  its  desirability  but  delay  under- 
taking the  work.  They  realize  its 
value  but  put  off  the  decision — so 
long  in  many  instances  that  nothing 
but  regret  remains.  5g  Through 
personal  correspondence  with  in- 
terested, capable  members  of  our 
regular  teaching  staff  you  can  mas- 
ter in  proportion  to  your  effort  and 
ability  many  interesting  subjects 
that  should  help  you,  and  bring  to 
you  pleasure  in  social  or  business 
life.SgThe  fees  for  Columbia  Home 
Study  courses  are  arranged  to  cover 
the  cost  of  preparing  and  teaching 
well  the  subjects  that  are  offered. 
Payment  of  tuition  may  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  months  if  desired. 
5g  If  the  partial  list  herewith  does 
not  include  subjects  you  wish, 
write  us  without  any 'feeling  of 
obligation.  Members  of  our  staff 
may  be  able  to  suggest  a  course  or 
program  of  study  that  you  will 
enjoy.  Sg  A  bulletin  showing  a 
complete  list  of  home  study 
courses  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
In  addition  to  the  general  Uni- 
versity courses  this  bulletin  in- 
cludes courses  that  cover  complete 
high  school  and  college  prepara- 
tory training. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  Home  Study  Department,  15  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Surrey  Graphic  3-32 

Please  send  me  full   information  about   Columbia  University  Home   Study  Courses.   I  am  interested  in    the   following  subjects : 


Name. 


Occupation. 


Street  and  Number. 
City  and  County 


State. 


The  L.  I.  D.  Lecture  Series 

Became  "Thought  in  Action"  headquarters  in  28  American  cities  where  for  eight  successive 
weeks  this  winter  L.I.D.  lecturers,  our  circuit  riders,  thoughtful  and  vigorous,  delivered  lec- 
tures and  led  discussions  n  New  England,  in  the  South,  in  the  Middle-West  and  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 


The  cities  which  carried  on  an  L.I.D. 


ALBANY 

ANN  ARBOR 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

CLEVELAND 

COLUMBUS 

DAYTON 


DETROIT 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

HARTFORD 

HUNTINGTON 

INDIANAPOLIS 

LANCASTER 

LYNCHBURG 


lecture  series  in  1932 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

NEW  HAVEN 

NORTHAMPTON 

PATERSON" 

PHILADELPHIA 

PROVIDENCE 

READING 


were: 

RICHMOND 

SCHENECTADY 

SPRINGFIELD 

SYRACUSE 

TROY 

UTICA 

WORCESTER 


PUT  YOUR  CITY  ON  THE  LIST  IN  1933 ! 

In  addition  to  citizens'  committees,  the  local  groups  which   cooperated  to  bring  to   their 
communities  the  eight  week  L.I.D.  lecture  series    included : 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION,  CHURCH  LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY,  COLLEGE  LIBERAL  CLUBS, 
COLLEGE  WOMEN'S  CLUB,  COMMUNITY  CHURCH,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN,  COUNCILS  OF  RELIGION, 
FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION,  HIGH  SCHOOL  WOMEN'S  CLUB, 
INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  INTER-RACIAL  DISCUSSION  GROUP,  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN 
VOTERS,  LOCAL  CHAPTERS  OF  THE  L.  I.  D.,  NATIONAL  ASSN.  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE, 
NEW  ENGLAND  COUNCIL  OF  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  SOCIALIST  PARTY,  TRADE  UNION  ASSEMBLY,  UNITARIAN  LAY- 
MEN'S LEAGUE,  WOMEN'S  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  PEACE  AND  FREEDOM,  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 

LEAGUE,  WORKMEN'S  CIRCLE,  Y.M.H.A. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Plan 

We  offer  two  programs  for  January  and  February  1933: 

PROGRAM  I  PROGRAM  II 


1.  The  American  Scene  1932 

2.  Breaking  the  Breadlines 

Unemployment — A   Problem   with   a  Solution 

3.  Trends  in  the  Labor  Movement 

Organization  of  the  Unskilled 
Industrial   Unions  vs.  Craft   Unions 

4.  What  Price  Power? 

Public    Utilities  and  Public   Ownership 

5.  Men  and  Land 

Taxes — Farmers — Rents 

6.  Behind   the   Bank   Failures 

Socialization    of   Credit 

7.  America  in  an  Interdependent   World 

8.  The  Program  for  Action 


1.  The  Heritage  of  the  Frontier 

2.  Education  Limited 

Schoo  Is — Press — Radio 

3.  Men  and  Machines 

Concentration   in   Industry 

4.  The  New  Proletariat 

White  Collars  and  Ph.D's. 

5.  Men   and   Land 

Taxes — Farm  ers — Rents 

6.  The  Literature  of  Revolt 

7.  National  Security 

Building  for  Peace 

8.  A  New  Philosphy  for  a  New  Age 


Our  speakers  are  experts.     During  the  current  season  the  following  went  circuit  riding: 


OSCAR  AMERINGER 
DEVERE  ALLEN 
FORREST   BAILEY 
ANDREW  BIEMILLER 
PAUL  BLANSHARD 
KARL  BORDERS 
LEROY  BOWMAN 
MCALISTER  COLEMAN 
GEORGE   L.   COLLINS 


ABRAHAM  EPSTEIN 
MARY  GILSON 
JOHN  H.  GRAY 
WILLIAM   HABER 
POWERS  HAPGOOD 
ELSIE   HARPER 
ABRAM  HARRIS 
HUBERT  C.  HERRING 
JESSE  H.  HOLMES 


PAUL  HUTCHINSON 
JOHN  ISE 

JOHN  C.  KENNEDY 
MAYNARD  KRUEGER 
HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 
WILLIAM  LEISERSON 
J.  B.  MATTHEWS 
A.  J.  MUSTE 
REINHOLD  NIEBUHR 


WILLIAM  L.  NUNN 
WILLIAM  PICKENS 
IRA  REID 
CLARENCE   SENIOR 
NORMAN  THOMAS 
CARL  THOMPSON 
B.  C.  VLADECK 
COLSTON  WARNE 
Louis  WALDMAN 
THERESA  WOLFSON 


Write  at   Once 

to 

L.  I.  D.  LECTURE    SERIES 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy 
in  East  I9th  Street,  New  York  City 
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PRICELESS 


are  the  voices  of  those  we  love 


WHAT   PRICE   COULD   BE   SET    ON   THE    VOICE   AND 


LAUGHTER  OF  A  LITTLE  CHILD  A  THOUSAND  MILES 


AWAY?  WHAT  PRICE  ON  THE  BRIEF  AND  REASSURING 


PHRASE,    "WE'RE   ALL   WELL"?    WHAT    PRICE    ON   A 


HUNDRED    WORDS    BETWEEN    SEPARATED    LOVERS? 


WHAT  price  on  a  doctor's  midnight  directions, 
on  the  swift  response  of  the  fire  department, 
on  the  relief  of  anxiety,  the  cementing  of 
friendship,  the  unexpected  greeting  after 
a  long  silence? 

What  price  on  speed  in  business,  on  the 
smooth  running  of  a  household,  on  leisure  or 
rest  without  neglect  of  duty,  on  shelter  in  a 
day  of  storm? 

How  can  any  one  say  what  the  telephone 
is  worth  to  you?  We  set  a  value  on  such  visi- 
ble, physical  things  as  wires,  poles,  switch- 
boards, instruments,  operation.  We  set  a  price 
on  telephone  service  based  on  what  it  costs  us 
to  render  it  and  to  assure  its  continued  growth. 


These  considerations  are  fairly  exact.  But  they 
have  little  relation  to  the  actual  worth  of  the 
telephone  in  your  home  or  office.  That  is  fre- 
quently a  thing  of  the  spirit  and  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  money. 

When  you  buy  telephone  service  you  buy 
the  most  nearly  limitless  service  the  world 
affords.  Because  of  it  you  receive  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  other  people  and  express  your 
own  thoughts  and  emotions  to  them.  There 
are  no  hindering  handicaps  of  time  or  distance, 
place  or  circumstance.  For  a  few  pennies  a  day, 
you  move  out  of  your  own  little  corner  in 
the  kingdom  of  ideas  and  are  free  to  range 
where  you  will. 
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The  Gi^t  of  It 

ONE  of  the  first  to  stir  the  public  imagination  with 
the  planning  idea,  MR.  CHASE  here  brings  it 
home  to  the  "average  American"  (page  566). 
Expert  accountant  and  director  of  Consumers' 
Research,  Inc.,  he  is  best  known  as  author  of  Men  and 
Machines  and  of  Mexico.  Survey  Graphic  readers  have 
had  the  ground  broken  for  this  number  by  two  earlier 
articles  by  MR.  LORWIN — A  Five  Year  Plan  for  the 
World  (December)  and  The  Origins  of  Economic  Plan- 
ning (February).  After  holding  various  college  and 
university  posts,  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Brook- 
ings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  (page  569).  So  too 
is  MR.  LuefN  (page  573),  whose  first-hand  inquiry  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  was  a 
feature  of  our  special  number  (six  months  before  the 
stock-market  crash)  on  Unemployment  and  Ways  Out 
(April  1929). 

Formerly  on  the  faculty  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Administration  and  Finance  at  Dartmouth,  MR.  PERSON 
is  managing  director  of  the  Taylor  Society  (page  579), 
our  ranking  exponent  of  scientific  management.  MR. 
BRUERE  edited  our  Giant  Power  number  (March  1924), 
which,  like  this,  foraged  along  borderlands  of  social  and 
economic  life  (page  583).  MR.  HILLMAN  (page  586)  is 
general  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America  and  was  the  recipient  of  the  medal  and 
award  of  the  Harmon  Foundation  for  distinguished 
social  achievement.  MR.  KENDALL  (page  592)  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Kendall  Company,  with  nine  plants  in  six 
states.  MR.  LINDEMAN  (page  595)  of  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  has  been  deep  in  a  survey  of 
employment  management  in  sequence  to  his  earlier  stud- 
ies of  agricultural  cooperation.  The  Survey  Graphic 
for  February  carried  MR.  HARD'S  companion  article, 
Ingots  and  Doles,  showing  the  human  breakdown 
through  unemployment  of  the  present  scheme  of  steel 
production.  Here  (page  600)  he  strikes  out  for  a  better 
way — just  as  years  ago  his  Making  Steel  and  Killing 
Men  was  a  harbinger  of  safety  engineering  and  work- 
men's compensation  laws.  Consulting  engineer  in  Man- 
agement in  Philadelphia,  MR.  COOKE  was  director  of  the 
Giant  Power  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(page  607). 

After  study  and  research  in  economic  geography, 
foreign  trade,  world  politics  and  economic  geology  here 
and  abroad,  MR.  FREY  (page  612)  is  now  chief  of  the 
Petroleum  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  in  Washington.  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  Survey  Associates,  professor 
of  public  law  at  Columbia  University  and  director  of  the 
Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund  (page  616).  Director 
of  industrial  studies  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Miss 
VAN  KLEECK  (page  618)  is  vice-chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Industrial  Relations  Association,  which  called 
the  World  Social  Economic  Congress  at  Amsterdam  last 
summer.  MR.  NEURATH,  director  of  the  Social  Economic 
Museum  in  Vienna  (page  621),  has  recently  been  called 
to  Moscow  to  introduce  the  system  of  graphic  representa- 
tion that  has  beaten  a  pathway  to  his  door. 

This  special  number  has  been  a  cooperative  enterprise. 
We  are  indebted  to  Miss  van  Kleeck  and  Mrs.  Brenner 
for  its  inception  a  year  ago,  and  to  Lucius  R.  Eastman, 
president  of  Survey  Associates,  who  arranged  an  all-day 
conference  last  spring  at  which  plans  were  laid.  The 
editor  acknowledges  the  collaboration  of  the  entire  board 
and  staff  and  especially  of  three  associates — Beulah 
Amidon,  his  colleague  in  handling  the  project  through- 
out, Florence  Loeb  Kellogg,  in  illustrating  and  Helen 
Mears  in  producing  the  number.  The  Hard  inquiry  was 
made  possible  by  our  Cabot  Fund;  and  the  caliber  of  the 
number  itself  by  contributions  of  ideas,  work,  manu- 
scripts and  money. 
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When  We  Choose  to  Plan 


*»>p  r-^F.    ^ave   though'   °f    this   special    number    as 

j^  II  ^^  a  mooring-mast  such  as  cities  set  up  to  in- 
m  P  «1  v'te  ^eppelins  down  to  earth.  To  many  an 
I  £?j  M  American,  national  planning  has  seemed  a 
^C^l^r  balloon-like  idea,  a  Russian  invention  or  a 
puffed  out  theory,  its  proponents  as  crazy  as 
our  grandfathers  thought  Darius  Green  and  his  flying-ma- 
chine. But  a  generation  that  licks  air-mail  stamps  as  matters 
of  course  is  rightly  curious  as  to  a  scheme  of  social-economic 
levitation  that  might  help  get  us  out  of  the  mud  and  keep  us 
out.  So  we  have  tried  to  see  what  the  planning  idea  looks 
like  against  the  American  landscape — littered  these  three 
winters  running  with  foundered  vehicles  of  an  older  order. 
Now  at  the  world  conference  on  planning  last  summer 
in  Amsterdam,  Russian  economists  met  for  the  first  time 
with  their  contemporaries  from  otherwheres.  Six  Soviet 
experts  put  forward  their  six  best  feet.  As  the  discussion 
went  forward  we  were  all  very  much  impressed  with  their 
practical  grasp  and  collective  zeal ;  and  there  was  no  dodging 
the  fact  that  theirs  was  a  country  not  scotched  by  unemploy- 
ment. But  they  left  us  with  two  horns  of  a  dilemma.  "You 
can't  plan  and  control  production,"  they  said,  "without 
common  ownership  and  without  the  elimination  of  private 
profit."  "You  can't  do  it  without  sacrificing  liberty  and 
initiative,"  protested  political  idealists  of  another  stamp. 

O  our  number  starts  with  Chase — to  whom  planning  of- 
fers  hope  for  recapturing  control  over  our  own  lives ; 
and  with  Lorwin,  who  assures  us  that  "planning  may  start 
at  the  point  where  we  are  today."  It  was  Lorwin  who 
voiced  the  hope  of  the  Westerners  at  Amsterdam.  Here 
he  sets  forth  how  planning,  both  philosophically  and  prac- 
tically, can  be  made  at  home  in  the  United  States;  and  here, 
as  a  beginning,  Lubin  exhibits  the  dishevelment  to  which 
lack  of  planning  has  brought  us  and  interprets  the  LaFollette 
bill  for  a  National  Economic  Council.  This  provides  for 
ia  new  order  of  research  and — for  research  for  a  new  order  in- 
sofar as  it  lays  down  an  experimental  framework  for  con- 
certing plans  and  action,  industry  by  industry.  Meanwhile 
in  a  recent  referendum  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  by  overwhelming  vote  adopted  the  Harriman 
report  which  looks  to  private  initiative  for  such  a  set-up. 
There  is  a  common  organic  principle  in  both  projects  which 


may  afford  ground  for  rapprochement;  they  divide  in  their 
approaches  and  objectives  and  especially — by  implication — 
in  their  fears.  Clearly,  planning  has  been  employed  as  an 
implement  for  Communism  in  revolutionary  Russia  ;  it  might 
here ;  equally  clearly  it  might  here  or  elsewhere  become  a 
Frankenstein — a  huge  mechanism  of  corporate  control  in  a 
land  of  deflated  citizenship.  Questions  of  purpose  and  moti- 
vation are  sharply  raised  by  many  of  our  contributors.  For 
the  most  part  they  break  with  precedents  and  proposals  for 
restricting  production  to  market  demand.  They  would  start 
at  the  other  end — how  to  enhance  consumption.  They  would 
work  toward  another  goal — how  to  fortify  and  raise  our 
standards  of  living.  And  begin — by  ending  unemployment. 

THREE  articles  give  the  thrust  of  creative  imagination, 
up  from  our  new  world  experience.  Scientific  manage- 
ment comes  forward  with  its  techniques  through  Person ; 
business  enterprise  offers  its  Swope  plan  (appraised  by 
Bruere)  ;  labor,  the  constructive  leadership  of  Hillman. 

The  planning  idea  is  next  brought  down  to  four  great 
segments  of  American  industry.  Kendall  shows  its  thwarted 
first  steps  in  textiles;  Lindeman,  its  application  to  the  in- 
stallation of  dial  telephones;  Hard  casts  his  lance  at  the  old 
habit-pattern  of  production  for  market  in  steel;  and  Cooke 
flood-lights  an  electrical  future  when  the  rank  and  file  of 
consumers  come  into  their  own. 

This  brings  us  to  certain  basic  considerations — the  natural 
resources  which  must  buttress  our  planning  (Frey)  ;  the 
legal  fabric  through  which  we  must  find  our  way  (Chamber- 
lain) ;  and  that  security  for  livelihood  (Miss  van  Kleeck) 
which  is  bound  up  in  regularization  of  employment  and 
which  must  be  conserved  if  democracy  is  to  keep  its  footholds. 

Neurath  spreads  our  horizons,  and  sets  our  American  situ- 
ation off  against  a  world  in  want,  which  has  yet  to  organize 
the  strength  of  the  earth  for  the  use  of  men.  And  in  a 
curtain  call,  Miss  Amidon's  imagery  of  pioneer  days  sug- 
gests the  question  that  has  come  to  all  of  us  in  handling  this 
piece  of  editorial  exploration:  In  some  new  and  modern  in- 
carnation, can  the  old  American  dream  of  opportunity  for  all 
become  the  goal  of  American  planning?  Nothing  less  uni- 
versal than  that  can  supply  it  with  a  motor ;  nothing  short 
of  an  urge  that  sweeps  us  into  a  common  adventure  will 
make  it  go.  P.  U.  K. 
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You  and  I  and  the  Big  Idea 


By  STUART  CHASE 


NUMBER  of  people  are  desirous  of  cross- 
ing the  ocean.  Indeed  they  must  cross. 
Among  them  are  many  talented  technicians 
but  no  chief  engineer. 

Everybody  sets  to  work  to  provide  the 
necessary  transportation.  One  group  secures 
a  stout  wooden  hull  and  patches  it,  not  very  evenly,  with 
heavy  steel  plates.  Another  group  prepares  a  monstrous 
great  engine  of  the  very  latest  design  and  thermal  efficiency. 
Another  puts  on  a  cute  little  propeller,  1880  model.  An- 
other works  with  enthusiasm  on  a  huge  steam  siren.  Another 
group  installs  the  pumps  according  to  secret  formula;  an- 
other wires  the  ship  with  eighty-seven  searchlights,  all  com- 
plete. The  group  providing  the  fuel  hesitates  between  coal, 
oil  and  wood,  ultimately  deciding  to  take  aboard  all  three. 
Most  of  it  is  subsequently  thrown  overboard.  The  mast 
brigade  erects  the  tallest  spar  known  in  marine  history 
equipped  with  a  hoisting  device  for  the  elevation  and  wonder 
of  the  passengers.  The  charge  per  elevation  is  one  dollar. 

The  culinary  division  specializes  pretty  heavily  on  caviar 
and  champagne,  but  has  more  cereals  aboard  than  it  knows 
what  to  do  with.  The  stateroom  division  specializes  in 
suites  de  luxe,  but  takes  justifiable  pride  in  a  bathroom  and 
an  electric  refrigerator  every  ten  feet.  There  is  an  elegant 
swimming  pool,  but  not  enough  bunks. 

Nobody  remembers  the  life  boats. 

The  expedition  has  a  political  leader,  but  no  technical 
captain  and  staff,  no  bridge,  no  conning  tower,  no  signal 
system  to  the  engine  room,  no  organized  tricks  at  the  wheel. 
The  purser  and  his  men  occasionally  give  the  latter  a  twirl, 
but  mostly  they  are  too  busy  selling  tickets  at  the  mast  head. 
The  political  leader  devotes  himself  to  shaking  hands  with 
the  passengers  and  chucking  babies  under  the  chin. 

As  the  ship  leaves  the  dock,  the  several  groups  groom 
their  several  specialties  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The 
efficiency  of  any  one  group  is  frequently  incredible.  The 
engine  whirls  magnificently,  indeed  so  magnificently  that 
the  poor  little  propeller  breaks  a  blade.  The  siren  brigade 
lets  off  such  a  blast  that,  like  Mark  Twain's  Mississippi 
river  steamboat,  it  stops  the  engine.  The  pumps  revolve 
madly  with  nothing  as  yet  to  work  upon.  The  searchlights 
— though  it  is  still  broad  day — get  the  jump  on  the  electric 
ranges,  and  the  cooks  have  no  means  of  warming  the  soup. 
As  no  course  has  been  set  the  rudder  drifts  where  it  will. 
Occasional  collisions  with  harbor  traffic  are  unavoidable. 

Once  and  again,  for  a  few  blissful  hours,  the  several 
crews  purely  by  accident  so  regulate  their  specialties  that  a 
rough  correlation  is  achieved,  and  a  little  headway  made. 
Sometimes  there  is  almost  enough  hot  soup  to  go  around, 
and  all  the  passengers  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
progress.  The  political  leader  delivers  a  stirring  address  in 
the  main  saloon,  prophesying  bunks  and  soup  for  everybody, 
smiling  seas  and  a  record  passage.  The  travelers  emerge 
on  deck,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  optimism,  all  try  to  mount  the 
mast  at  once.  Dollar  tickets  are  bid  up  to  five  dollars,  ten 
dollars.  One  great-hearted  fellow  orders  the  swimming  pool 
to  be  filled  with  champagne. 


At  this  point,  alas,  the  stokers  so  furiously  ply  the  boilers 
with  inappropriate  fuels  that  the  crank-shaft  snaps.  Pas- 
sengers are  shaken  from  the  masthead  and  some  of  them 
seriously  injured.  Presently — and  inevitably — all  the  crews 
are  out  of  step  again.  At  the  moment  the  ship  is  revolving 
in  circles  with  a  nasty  gale  coming  on. 

IF  my  analogy  is  a  fair  one,  the  answer  is  as  evident  to 
you  as  it  is  to  me.  A  planless  national  economy  if  it  is 
to  avoid  disaster  must  give  way  to  a  planned  economy.  The 
ship  must  be  docked  and  redesigned.  It  must  be  recon- 
structed according  to  a  unified  engineering  scheme,  which  is 
mindful  of  the  number  of  passengers  to  be  carried,  and  the 
proper  relationship  of  fuel  to  engine  to  propeller  to  pumps 
to  siren  to  galley  ranges  to  power  requirements  generally. 
It  is  only  too  obvious,  furthermore,  that  an  intelligent  marine 
engineer  cannot  allow  a  siren  so  loud  as  this  one,  a  mast  so 
high,  or  a  searchlight  battery  so  dazzling.  The  ship  after 
all  has  to  cross  the  ocean.  For  that  it  needs  a  good  pro- 
peller far  more  than  ballyhoo.  Also,  it  demands  a  conning 
tower,  a  trained  technical  staff  and  a  good  seaman  at  the 
wheel,  far  more  than  speeches  in  the  main  saloon. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  mechanical  civilization — and 
we  have  so  elected — we  have  got  to  control  it.     It  cannot  i 
be  allowed  to  drift  aimlessly  without  ultimately  wrecking) 
us.   A  handicraft  culture  needs  neither  design  nor  technical  | 
operation ;  its  economic  security  is  guaranteed,  save  for  acts  I 
of  God,  by  food  and  shelter  from  its  neighboring  fields.  But  1 
a  great  sprawling  machine   culture,   where  a   million   cog- 
wheels must  mesh  if  food  is  to  be  forthcoming,  must,  in  my 
opinion,  either  plan  or  some  day  go  to  smash. 

The  billion  wild  horses  of  mechanical  power  have  brought  j 
us  certain  manifest  assets,  and  promise  us,  if  they  can  bel 
tamed,  many  more.  These  assets  include: 

HIGHER  LIVING  STANDARDS. 
SHORTER  WORKING  HOURS. 

A  DECLINE  IN  HARD,  SLOGGING  PHYSICAL  LABOR. 
BETTER  PHYSICAL  HEALTH.  GREATER  LONGEVITY. 
A  FALLING  BIRTHRATE.  LOWER  INFANT  MORTALITY. 
LESS  SUPERSTITION.  AN  INCREASE  IN  SCIENTIFIC  ATTITUDE., 
LESS  PHYSICAL  CRUELTY  than  in  the  handicraft  age. 
LESS  FEAR  AND  HATRED  OF  THE  ALIEN,  as  the  engines  oi 
transportation  and  communication  knit  the  world  more  closely 

These  assets  form  an  impressive  beginning,  but  the  present 
depression,  a  phenomenon  impossible  in  a  handicraft  society, 
hardly  allows  us  to  rest  on  our  laurels.  The  liabilities  art 
equally  imposing,  and  at  the  moment  the  world  balance  is 
in  the  red.  Regard  the  schedule,  and  measure  its  total  im- 
pact against  that  of  the  assets: 

MECHANIZED  WARFARE,  which  gave  us  a  red  balance  in  1917 
and  promises  neatly  to  end  Western  civilization  in  the  next 
world  conflict,  the  airplane  and  the  gas  bomb  providing  the 
terminal  facilities. 

THE  FANTASTIC  WASTE  OF  OUR  NATURAL  RESOURCES  due 
to  uncorrelated  machine  production. 

SOCIAL  STANDARDIZATION.    The  dreariness  of  Main  Street. 

THE  TEMPO  OF  MODERN  LIVING.  Fifty  per  cent  of  all  hos- 
pital beds  are  occupied  by  persons  suffering  from  nervous  di»- 
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eases.  While  our  physical  health,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
children,  improves,  our  mental  health,  particularly  in  the  care 
of  adult  workers,  declines.  Under  this  head,  too,  comes  the 
shambles  the  motor  car  makes  of  our  'highways,  killing  35,000 
and  wounding  more  than  a  million  a  year. 

THE  NEW  ILLITERACY.    The  increasing  ignorance  of  the  con- 
sumer in  the  face  of  forced  draft  salesmanship.     The  inordi- 
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BY  ROLLIN   KIRBY 

nate  productivity  of  the  uncontrolled  machine  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  forced  draft. 

THE  LOST  ART  OF  PLAY.  Most  people  over  thirty  take  their 
recreation  sitting  down — at  second  and  third  hand.  The  favor- 
ite play  form  of  American  children  is  the  funny  paper.  Mech- 
anization and  commercialization  make  a  mockery  of  leisure. 

THE  FLESH  AND  BLOOD  ROBOT  IN  INDUSTRY. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  UNEMPLOYMENT.  A  total  firing  rate  which 
promises  to  exceed  the  total  hiring  rate,  due  to  the  march  of 
the  machine.  The  violence  of  this  liability  is  unaffected  by 
periods  of  so-called  prosperity. 

THE    OVER-SPECIALIZATION    OF    LABOR    AND    OF    PRODUCTION 

which  the  machine  age  has  brought.  Uncorrelated,  highly  spe- 
cialized economic  activity  has  led  to  the  downs  of  the  business 
cycle,  overproduction,  cyclical  unemployment  (which  we  suffer 
from  chiefly  today),  the  scandalous  neglect  of  agriculture  as 
against  industry  in  the  last  generation,  the  failure  of  the  credit 
structure  to  keep  up  with  the  engineer;  we  cannot  buy  back 
what  we  can  so  readily  make.  Too  much  wheat  and  not  enough 
bread;  too  many  shoe  factories  and  not  enough  shoes.  Today 
this  liability  leads  to  collapsing  banks,  breadlines,  malnutrition, 
starvation  and  the  very  real  threat  of  mob  violence. 

Behind  the  shoulder  of  nearly  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  Republic  stand  the  ghosts  of  economic  insecurity.  Day  and 
night  they  whisper:  "How  long  is  your  job  to  last?  What 
is  going  to  happen  to  you  in  your  old  age?  When  will  a 
machine  or  a  merger  displace  you  ?  When  will  your  bank  fail  ? 
How  long  will  your  income  be  forthcoming  ?  How  can  you 
further  abase  yourself  to  hold  your  position?"  A  handi- 
craft people  have  ghosts  galore,  but  not  these  ghosts.  Per- 
haps they  are  the  most  terrible  ghosts  that  have  ever 
wracked  mankind. 

The  liabilities  stand  ready  to  crush  the  assets  altogether, 
failing  an  early  reconstruction  of  the  economic  ship. 

THE   bulk   of   the   liability  schedule   can   be   liquidated 
through  economic  planning  within  our  own  frontiers, 
but  one,  perhaps  the  most  threatening  of  all  can  be  stopped 
only  by  world  planning  and  agreement.    I  refer  to  mecha- 
nized warfare. 

To  redesign  the  ship,  to  cast  a  society  primarily  acquisi- 
tive into  one  primarily  functional,  will  never  be  accomplished 
without  fresh  and  vigorous  thought,  and  the  abandonment 
of  many  slogans  which  now  pass  for  thought.  The  corpora- 
tion executive  who  calls  most  loudly  for  less  government  in 
business  is  the  first  to  board  a  train  for  Washington  shouting 
for  a  higher  tariff — the  most  sublime  interference  of  the 
state  with  trade  which  the  modern  world  knows.  To  such 
phrases  as  "rugged  individualism,"  "the  octopus  of  Wall 
Street,"  "free  competition,"  "less  government  in  business," 
"the  dole,"  "Bolshevism"  the  reaction,  on  the  part  of  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens,  is  as  automatic  and  unthinking 
as  the  knee  jerk. 

Yet  what  is  it  (to  split  one  of  these  slogans  open)  that  is 
crucifying  individualism,  in  its  best  sense,  today?  It  is  that 
same  ghost  of  economic  insecurity  which  turns  us  into  yes 
men  by  the  army  corps.  It  is  important  that  we  see  just 
how  many  of  our  personal  aches  and  problems  come  from  the 
chaotic  organization  of  the  ship  we  sail  in.  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  machine  age  liabilities  and  put  them  in  personal  terms: 

Every  one  of  us  may  expect  his  own  life  to  be  vastly  more 
disorganized  in  the  next  war  than  it  was  in  the  last,  even  if  he 
does  not  lose  it  entirely  by  poison  gas  dropped  from  the  air. 

We  suffer  already  in  high  prices  for  coal  and  gas,  in  droughts 
caused  by  reckless  lumbering,  and  when  the  reserves  of  natural 
resources  drop  still  lower,  we  shall  suffer  more. 

We  are  enervated  and  bored  by  the  deadly  sameness  of  our 
towns  and  our  society. 

Our  nerves  are  strained  by  noise  and  speed,  and  our  safety 
menaced  whenever  we  drive  or  walk  on  a  motor  road. 

Every  day  we  are  high-pressured  by  salesmen  and  adver- 
tisers, who  often  succeed  in  misleading  if  not  cheating  us. 

Our  very  amusements  grow  staler  from  being  commercial- 
ized. We  cannot  play  as  we  used  to. 

Many  of  us  are  deadened  by  meaningless  jobs.     If  we  work 


in  factories  we  may  go  mad  screwing  the  same  bolt  a  thousand 
times  a  day. 

We  are  constantly  losing  our  jobs  to  mergers,  machines,  stop 
watches,  new  chemicals. 

We  have  no  security  left — for  employment,  for  our  old  age, 
even  for  our  savings. 

All  of  these  ailments  which  hurt  you  and  me,  either  now 
or  presently,  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  hit  and  miss 
economy,  and  could  be  greatly  alleviated,  if  not  cured,  by 
intelligent  planning.  You  and  I  have  a  large  stake  in  that 
planning ;  every  man  and  woman  in  the  country  has  a  stake. 
For  some  of  us  it  is  a  life  or  death  matter,  if  we  only  knew  it. 

IF  we  really  want  to  meet  the  challenge  we  are  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  the  United  States — as  against  England,  for 
instance.  We  can  feed  ourselves  from  our  own  soil.  We 
have  the  natural  resources,  despite  their  shocking  waste  to 
date,  we  have  the  skilled  engineers,  the  magnificent  technical 
plant,  the  laboratories,  the  research  bureaus;  above  all  the 
able  and  vital  population,  to  work  out  a  national  plan  for  a 
safe  and  prosperous  journey  into  the  future.  We  have  an- 
other potential  aid,  which  very  few  have  realized:  the 
economy  of  abundance,  the  clear  potentiality  of  high  living 
standards  for  everybody.  Previous  ages  have  ever  lived  in 
an  economy  of  scarcity,  with  population  straining  against  the 
food  supply.  Privileged  classes  in  earlier  ages,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation,  have  fought  savagely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo.  Only  bloody  revolutions  have 
dislodged  them.  Today,  with  more  than  enough  to  go 
around,  their  opposition,  while  we  may  expect  it  to  be  bitter, 
has  no  such  logical  foundation.  The  volume  of  goods  thrown 
off  by  a  planned  society  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  at 
the  luxury  level  to  which  all  but  their  sublimest  ornaments 
have  been  accustomed,  and  still  supply  abundance  for  the 
wayfaring  man.  Psychologically,  of  course,  the  point  is  not 
so  clear.  The  privileged  classes  may  prefer  to  wreck  the 
mechanism  rather  than  give  up  the  relative  grandeur  of 
super-conspicuous  consumption. 

Until  a  plan  is  made  we  cannot  do  most  of  the  things 
which  individual  Russians,  for  instance,  can  do  in  accomplish- 
ing their  Five- Year  Plan.  Even  when  the  blueprint  is  before 
us,  our  part  will  not  be  like  theirs — to  strain  every  nerve  to 
produce  more  goods.  We  are  menaced  with  overproduction 
as  it  is.  We  can  not  go  around  salvaging  rags  and  old  metal, 
presenting  peasants  with  hens,  or  even  scouting  out  new 
mineral  deposits,  like  the  young  Pioneers  of  Russia.  But 
we  can  school  ourselves  personally  to  face  a  sober  future 
without  the  easy  profits  and  easy  escapes  of  the  pioneer 
psychology  which  has  so  long  survived  its  excuse  for  being. 

For  our  pioneering  days  in  this  Republic  are  over.  The 
frontier  has  been  reached  and  the  stream  backs  up.  No  longer 
can  we  bid  the  young  man  go  West ;  spear  carrying  in  Holly- 
wood is  a  career  which  becomes  daily  more  precarious.  The 
great  era  of  something  for  nothing,  of  living  by  the  luck  of 
our  natural  resources,  draws  to  its  close.  It  may  be  that 
the  Florida  Boom  and  the  Big  Bull  Market  were  the  last 
two  joy-rides  of  an  age  that  has  passed.  Or,  we  may  have 
one  more  rocket  of  speculation  before  the  final  reckoning. 

I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  slogans  can  no  longer 
carry  us.  We  have  got  to  begin  to  think.  We  have  got  to 
discard  a  lot  of  mental  lumber  if  we  want  to  run  this  ship, 
and  prevent  the  liabilities  from  overwhelming  the  assets 
altogether — if  we  want  to  prevent  an  epoch,  inaugurated 
by  James  Watt,  capable,  under  functional  control,  of  show- 
ering mankind  with  blessings,  from  ending. 
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They  point  out  three  approaches 
to  national  problems:  left,  Lenin, 
founder  of  Soviet  Russia;  right, 
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Mussolini,  fascist  leader  of  the 
all-powerful  state,  and,  center, 
symbol  of  liberty  and  democracy 
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E  in  the  United  States  have  so  over-empha- 
sized the  value  of  change  for  the  sake  of 
change,  of  acceleration  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
celeration, that  we  seem  to  find  ourselves 
either  driven  breathlessly  ahead,  or  dropped 
in  the  ditch.  Under  such  a  planless  economy 
as  ours  has  been,  where  the  factors  of  change  are  many 
and  the  resultants  are  the  effects  of  innumerable  individual 
choices  and  decisions,  change  seems  destined  to  increase  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  in  our  capacity  to  foresee  or 
forecast. 

Planning  offers  us  an  opportunity  to  control  the  rate  cf 
economic  and  social  change.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  a  device  to  contract  energy  or  limit  outlook. 

On  the  contrary,  philosophically  and  morally,  planning  is 
an  appeal  for  an  expansion  of  spirit,  for  a  greater  faith  in 
the  future  and  in  the  possibilities  of  life.  It  is  a  call  to  us 
to  shape  consciously  our  personal  development,  our  cities, 
our  leisure,  our  cultural  progress,  our  capacity  for  action 
and  for  harmonious  adjustment.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  the 
ideas  of  dynamics  and  order,  of  science  and  imagination, 
which  hold  out  to  the  twentieth  century  the  promise  of  a 
great  purposive  achievement.  It  is  a  phase  of  a  new  mode 
of  feeling  life  and  of  living. 

One  must  view  the  narrower,  though  basic  problem  of 
economic  planning  in  this  wider  perspective.  For  the  char- 
acter of  a  planned  economy  is  determined  by  the  larger  pur- 


pose of  the  social  plan  with  which  it  is  combined  and  which 
supplies  its  driving  power. 

Therefore  we  may  have  different  types  of  planning,  de- 
pending both  upon  the  goals  in  view  and  upon  the  institu- 
tions devised  or  proposed  for  achieving  them.  Broadly,  one 
may  distinguish: 

1.  The    absolute    socialist    type. 

2.  The    partial    state    socialist    type    exemplified    by    Soviet 
Russia. 

3.  The   fascist  type  foreshadowed   in   Italy. 

4.  The  business  type,  which   is  being  urged  in   the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  by  industrialists  and  financiers. 

5.  The  social  progressive  type,  which  is  the  subject  of  my 
interest  and  of  this  article,  and  which,  building  on  the  tradi- 
tions and  institutions  of  democracy,  offers  us  new  concepts  of 
the  means  and  ends  of  economic  life,  and  new  methods  of  pro- 
moting a  steady  growth  in  standards  of  living. 

It  will  help  us  in  understanding  the  portent  of  these  vary- 
ing types  first  to  engage  in  some  elementary  definitions. 

A  planned  economy  may,  in  general  terms,  be  defined  as 
a  scheme  of  economic  organization  in  which  individual  and 
separate  plants,  enterprises,  and  industries  are  treated  as  co- 
ordinated units  of  one  single  system  for  the  purpose  of  utiliz- 
ing all  available  resources  to  achieve  the  maximum  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people's  needs  within  a  given  time.  The  essen- 
tial features  are:  the  interdependence  of  all  productive  units, 
the  adjustment  of  a  progressively  growing  productive  mech- 
anism with  a  progressively  rising  standard  of  living,  and  the 
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existence  of  some  unifying  center  to  direct  the  system  con- 
sciously towards  these  nationally  recognized  objectives. 

The  contrast  between  this  and  our  present  economic 
method  may  best  be  brought  out  by  reference  to  the  process 
of  adjusting  supply  and  demand.  Under  present  conditions, 
supply  is  determined  by  a  number  of  units — -smaller  ar 
larger — operating  independently  of  one  another,  measuring 
and  anticipating  effective  market  demand  on  the  basis  of 
prices  which  will  assure  maximum  individual  or  corporate 
profits  over  relatively  short  periods  of  time.  Economic  plan- 
ning produces  new  terms  in  relation  both  to  supply  and  de- 
mand. It  aims  at  maximum  possible  real  demand  or  the 
actual  need  of  a  community  at  a  given  time  and  at  given 
levels  of  national  economy.  The  concept  of  real  need  im- 
plies a  compromise  between  what  the  people  would  like  to 
have  and  what  they  can  afford  in  a  given  state  of  the  indus- 
trial arts,  costs  being  what  they  are.  In  relation  to  supply, 
it  contemplates  the  advance  determination  of  output  to  meet 
the  real  demand  insofar  as  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  ration- 
ally used  maximum  capacity.  In  other  words,  the  equation 
between  supply  and  demand  under  economic  planning  be- 
comes an  equation  between  maximum  capacity  and  maximum 
real  need  achieved  through  direct  and  conscious  control. 

This  leads  to  modification  of  another  basic  economic 
process.  Consider  price  as  we  follow  it  from  the  decen- 
tralized industries  where  competition  still  holds,  through  in- 
dustries where  a  few  large  corporations  practically  fix  prices 
— though  with  an  eye  to  possible  competition,  to  industries 
where  monopolistic  prices  prevail  or  to  areas  of  industrial 
life  where  price  is  regulated  by  public  authority.  We  find 
that  prices,  determining  profit  margins,  are  the  mechanism 
through  which  the  adjustment  of  supply  and  demand  is 
made  and  the  flow  of  capital  directed. 

But  under  economic  planning,  prices  would  serve  pri- 
marily to  effect  the  transfer  of  goods 
from  producer  to  consumer,  and  they 
are  subject  to  the  control  made  neces- 
sary by  the  general  purpose  of  balanc- 
ing capacity  and  need.  They  are 
fixed  not  on  the  basis  of  the  relation 
between  supply  and  effective  demand, 
but  on  the  basis  of  costs  plus  what- 
ever surplus  may  be  needed  to  carry 
out  the  larger  social  purpose. 

Economic  planning  obviously  dif- 
fers from  laissez-faire  and  from  reg- 
ulated corporate  capitalism  in  respect 
also  to  economic  guidance.  Instead 
of  allowing  each  enterprise  to  be  a 
law  unto  itself,  planning  requires  all 
units  to  think  in  terms  of  a  general  economic  purpose.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  control  the  operations  of  corporations 
largely  by  negative  and  disrelated  rules,  planning  calls  for 
a  positive  and  interrelated  system  of  functions  and  objectives 
clearly  conceived  and  carried  out. 

Economic  planning  is  further  to  be  distinguished  from 
technical  and  industrial  planning  and  from  rationalization. 
Technical  planning  is  another  name  for  scientific  manage- 
ment within  individual  plants  and  enterprises.  It  is  a  sub- 
ordinate aspect  of  economic  planning,  supplying  the  neces- 
sary methods  for  efficient  production  within  each  economic 
unit.  Industrial  planning  limits  itself  to  coordinating  sup- 
ply and  demand  within  one  specialized  field  of  economic 


"The  laissez-faire  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  based 
on  a  metaphysics  of  the  prov- 
idential guidance  of  natural 
law.  The  planning  of  the 
twentieth  century  rests  on  a 
philosophical  faith  in  the 
power  of  man  to  provide 
orderly  economic  and  social 
change  through  research  and 
constructive  imagination." 


activity.  Such  planning  can  make  provision  for  the  limita- 
tion of  conflict  between  different  industries  only  as  it  is 
related  to  a  general  plan  of  all  economic  activity. 

Taking  it  in  its  largest  sense,  rationalization  implies  a 
wide  application  of  scientific  methods  to  industrial  organiza- 
ton  and  such  a  relationship  between  producers  as  to  enable 
them  to  apply  these  methods  not  only  within  single  plants 
but  in  a  group  of  plants  or  in  an  entire  industry.  This  gen- 
erally has  meant  the  fostering  of  vertical  and  horizontal  com- 
binations for  the  purpose  of  repressing  competition  and  of 
controlling  output,  market  and  prices.  Spokesmen  of  ra- 
tionalization have  claimed  that  it  means  in  the  long  run  the 
"right  organization"  of  industry  with  low  prices,  high  wages, 
and  mass  prosperity.  Rationalization  has  often  worked  in 
this  direction  but  it  has  more  often  tended  to  maintain  levels 
of  prices  out  of  relation  to  decreasing  costs  of  production. 
Rationalization  leaves  the  question  of  the  coordination  of 
different  industries  unanswered.  It  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  planning  by  industries  which  is  but  one  element  in  a 
system  of  economic  planning. 

TO  sum  up,  economic  planning  is  essentially  a  new 
method  of  coordinating  and  balancing  production  and 
distribution.  Instead  of  leaving  such  coordination  to  ex- 
change processes  and  to  the  operation  of  prices  and  profits, 
it  exercises  a  rational  and  unified  guidance  in  adjusting  avail- 
able capacity  to  real  need.  It  is  clear  that  economic  planning 
in  itself  does  not  answer  all  technical  questions  of  economic 
life.  The  economic  problems  of  balancing  wants  against 
wants,  of  finding  the  best  and  most  efficient  schemes  and 
techniques  for  utilizing  natural  resources,  developing  incen- 
tives to  work,  stimulating  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge 
and  the  application  of  science  to  economic  life  remain  to 
be  solved  by  special  devices.  Nor,  do  we  believe,  can 
economic  planning  per  se  supply  rules 
as  to  the  optimum  size  of  a  plant,  the 
best  regional  organization  of  indus- 
try, the  relative  merits  of  large  and 
small  farms,  the  proper  relation  be- 
tween agriculture  and  industry,  the 
most  effective  policies  in  finance. 

In  addition  to  these  technical  de- 
terminants the  character  and  purpose 
of  a  planned  economy  depend  on  the 
objectives  which  are  the  function  of 
social  planning  in  the  wider  sense > 
of  the  term.  There  is  a  close  inter-  < 
relation  there,  for  economic  planning 
can  become  a  conscious  method  of 
operation  only  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  clear  plan  of  social  purpose  and  development, 
and  when  it  operates  through  mechanisms  and  institutions 
which  promote  its  fundamental  principle — the  conscious  co- 
ordination of  expanding  productive  resources  to  advancing 
levels  of  living  for  all  the  people. 

As  a  method,  economic  planning  necessarily  affects  social 
purpose  and  organization,  but  it  lends  itself  to  various  social 
uses  and  institutional  forms.  If  economic  planning  implied 
that  it  could  be  combined  only  with  one  social  plan  or  one 
scheme  of  institutions,  there  could  be  but  one  kind  of  eco- 
nomic planning.  That  this  is  not  inherent  in  the  idea  is 
evidenced  by  the  developments  in  Soviet  Russia  and  by  cur- 
rent proposals  in  other  countries. 


We  are  now  ready  to  consider  separately  the  five  types  of 
economic  planning  I  have  distinguished: 

I.  Absolute  Socialist  Planning 

AT  the  extreme  end  of  the  scale  is  what  may  be  called 
absolute  socialist  planning.  This  implies  a  centralized 
system  of  economic  and  social  life  in  which  production,  con- 
sumption, standards  of  living,  and  all  economic  processes  are 
subject  to  a  unified  central  control  and  are  directly  deter- 
mined. Such  a  scheme  must  rest  on  a  more  or  less  equali- 
tarian  mode  of  living,  social  ownership  of  all  the  means  of 

>roduction  and  close  supervision  by 
the  central  authority.  In  a  word  it  is 
the  traditional  socialist  ideal  which, 

n  a  variety  of  forms,  has  been  ad- 

•ocated  for  a  hundred  years  and 
which  still  remains  the  vision  of 
many  socialists. 

It    need    not   be   emphasized    here 

hat  no  country  is  in   a  position   at 

>resent  to  contemplate   this   type   of 

Janning  as  a  practical  possibility.    In 

act  it  is  likely  to  be  discarded  even 
as  a  mode  of  thought  as  we  come  to 

lave  more  actual  experience  with 
planning,  as  the  framework  of  our  current  economic  life. 

II.  Soviet  Planning 

nHE  second  type  is  the  system  of  economic  planning  of 
J.    the  U.S.S.R.  which  may  be  called  partial  state  socialist 
lanning.     This  type  does  not  involve  the  direct  fixing  of 
wants  or  of  consumption.     The  latter  are  determined  in- 
lirectly  through  the  process  of  production  and  through  the 
lecisions  of  planning  authorities  to  produce  one  thing  and 
not  another.     The  consumer  in  Soviet  Russia  has  consider- 
able freedom  in  determining  the  manner  in  which  he  wants 
o  spend  his  income,  his  desires  being  limited  more  by  the 
hortage  of  goods   than   by   decrees   or   regulations   of    the 
.uthorities. 

Not  only  is  consumption  not  planned  in  Russia,  but  not 
ill  production  is  subject  to  planning.  There  are  independ- 
nt  small  enterprises  which  are  not  included  in  the  general 
'lanning  system  and  there  are  large  numbers  of  individual 
>easants  who  carry  on  agriculture  in  their  own  free  way. 
The  collectivization  movement  has  not  as  yet  brought  agri- 
rulture  under  the  planning  system  as  fully  as  industry. 

Soviet  economic  planning  at  present  is  thus  primarily  a 
system  of  production  budgeting,  which  views  the  entire  pro- 
ductive equipment  of  the  country  as  a  unit  to  be  used  for 

«.!  developmental  purposes  determined  by  the  government.  This 
s  by  all  odds  one  of  the  biggest  tasks  of  management  and 
lirection  anywhere  in  the  world  today.  Thousands  of  fac- 
ories  in  a  variety  of  industries  covering  almost  the  entire 
range  of  modern  industrial  activity  are  directed  on  the  basis 
)f  a  single  financial  plan  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  Na- 

•0  rional  Economy,  aided  by  many  local  agencies,  and  coordi- 
lated  with  a  complex  net-work  of  such  institutions  as  the 
state  Planning  Commission,  the  State  Bank,  the  syndicates 
jr  combinations,  the  consumers'  cooperatives,  and  the  various 
rommissariats.  Through  these,  the  Council  of  Economy  di- 
rects  the  plans  and  performance  of  the  individual  plants, 
distributes  credit  facilities,  fixes  prices,  limits  the  profits  of 


"Planning  is  not  a  device 
to  contract  energy  or  limit 
outlook.  It  is  an  appeal  for 
an  expansion  of  spirit,  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  ideas  of  dynam- 
ics and  order,  of  science  and 
imagination  which  holds  out 
the  promise  of  a  great  pur- 
posive achievement." 
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the  trusts,  and  redistributes  the  supply  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor. 

The  dominant  features  of  the  Soviet  system,  the  reduction 
of  private  property  to  a  minimum,  the  social  ownership  of 
means  of  production,  the  elimination  of  private  profit,  and 
the  concentration  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  a  class 
government  guided  by  the  Communist  party  shape  the  in- 
stitutional procedures  of  Soviet  planning  in  many  ways.  They 
help  to  give  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  its 
wide  range  of  powers.  They  supply  the  tests  of  rationaliza- 
tion or  efficiency  which  must  include  not  only  costs  of  pro- 
duction, quality  of  product,  rapidity 
of  capital  turnover,  but  also  improve- 
ment in  the  social  and  economic  con- 
dition of  the  workers.  They  deter- 
mine the  efforts  to  evolve  collective 
incentives  for  work  by  means  of  such 
devices  as  socialist  emulation,  produc- 
tion conferences,  medals  to  the  heroes 
of  labor,  and  so  on. 

In  evaluating  the  Soviet  planning 
system,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
some  of  its  features  are  the  result  of 
historic  conditions  and  therefore  are 
not  inherently  determinative.  Soviet 

Russia's  very  undeveloped  economic  position  supplies  the  ob- 
jective of  rapid  industrialization  which  simplifies  and  facili- 
tates its  planning  problem.  The  low  standard  of  living  of 
the  Russian  population  and  the  reaching  out  for  higher 
standards  create  an  enormous  potential  market  which  sim- 
plifies in  some  measure  the  problem  of  adjusting  supply  and 
demand.  There  is  no  fear  of  overproduction,  and  there 
won't  be  for  many  years  to  come.  The  fact  that  Russia  has 
come  to  planning  through  a  revolution  which  is  modifying 
habits  and  ways  of  thinking  makes  the  people  more  suscept- 
ible to  change  and  to  large  schemes.  And  the  system  of  class 
dictatorship  upon  which  the  Soviet  constitution  is  based 
facilitates  the  utilization  of  economic  sources,  though  there 
is  greater  flexibility  and  freedom  in  Soviet  planning  than  is 
usually  admitted  by  foreign  observers. 

III.  Fascist  Planning 

THE  fascist  type  of  economic  planning  is  based  upon  the 
ideas  of  the  corporate  state  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
national  good.  Fascism  insists  on  the  superiority  of  the  na- 
tion over  individuals,  asserts  the  political  and  economic  unity 
of  the  state  and  the  legal  equality  between  employers  and 
workers,  and  assumes  the  national  character  of  all  private 
production.  From  the  fascist  point  of  view,  private  prop- 
erty and  initiative  are  justified  because  they  are  presumably 
the  most  effective  methods  for  the  promotion  of  national  in- 
terests. Production  remains,  none  the  less,  a  national  func- 
tion and  responsible  to  the  state  and  subject  to  control  and 
state  guidance.  The  ideas  of  fascist  planning  are  now  being 
worked  out  in  Italy  and  in  some  degree  among  the  German 
nationalists. 

The  practice,  however,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Italy  has  laid 
the  foundations  of  economic  fascism  through  the  creation 
of  syndicates  and  corporations,  and  it  has  applied  controls 
in  a  partial  way  in  agriculture,  the  electrical  industry  and 
banking.  But  Italy  has  yet  to  take  the  decisive  step  towards 
a  planned  corporate  economy.  (Continued  on  page  636) 
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HEN  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures  recently  voted  fa- 
vorably on  S.  2390,  the  question  of  national 
economic  planning  in  the  United  States  left 
the  realm  of  theoretical  discussion  and  be- 
came an  issue  of  practical  politics.  The  bill 
would  establish  a  National  Economic  Council  with  specific 
powers  for  fact-finding  and  recommendation.  Not  only  is 
it  thus  an  important  first  step  but  in  its  approach  to  the 
means  for  controlling  industrial  fluctuations,  it  breaks  away 
from  the  stereotyped  idea  of  restricted  production  in  the 
direction  of  enhanced  consumption.  The  measure  has  there- 
fore within  it  the  seeds  of  a  radical  change  in  our  economic 
attitudes  and  procedures. 

The  genesis  of  the  bill  goes  back  to  the  closing  days  of 
the  Seventy-First  Congress  whose  demise  last  spring  Amer- 
ican business  awaited  with  bated  breath  so  that  "industry 
might  be  freed  of  the  fears  of  further  legislative  action  and 
once  more  be  allowed  to  solve  its  own  problems."  It  was 
then  that  Senator  LaFollette  submitted  a  bill  (S.  6215) 
proposing  a  national  economic  council  and  secured  the  passage 
of  a  Senate  resolution  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures of  which  he  was  chairman  to  hold  hearings  after 
adjournment.1 

The  council,  with  powers  of  subpoena  and  research,  was 
to  be  composed  of  fifteen  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  Senate  from  lists  "submitted 
jy  groups  of  associations  and  organizations  representing  the 
ndustrial,  financial,  agricultural,  transportation,  and  labor 
nterests  of  the  United  States."  Its  functions  were  to: 

[l)   keep  advised  with  respect  to  general  economic  and  busi- 

icss  conditions   in   the   United    States;    (2)    consider   problems 

.fleeting  the  economic  situation  of  the   United  States   and  its 

itizens;    (3)    endeavor  to  formulate  proposals  looking  to  the 

olution  of  such  problems;   (4)   make  reports  to  the  Congress, 
ther   with    recommendations    for   necessary   legislation    and 

or   other    action;    (5)    from 

I  ime  to  time  as  it  deems  ad-       

i  isable,  submit  reports  dealing 

/ith  particular  economic  ques- 

ions,    together    with    its    rec- 

>mmendations,    to    the    Presi- 

ent,  to  the  Congress,  and  to 

tie  appropriate  economic  asso- 

iations  and  organizations  in- 

erested  in  such  questions. 

Nine  months  were  avail- 
ble  before  the  new  Con- 
ress  to  mobilize  witnesses 
nd  take  testimony.  Various 
ponomists  were  consulted 
s  to  the  type  of  evidence 
lat  should  be  collected.  It 
ras  agreed  that  the  primary 


JThe  other  members  of  the  sub- 
immittee  charued  with  this  task 
ere  Senator  H.  D.  Hatfield  of 
'est  Virginia  and  Senator  Morris 
isppard  of  Texas. 


S.  2390  is  an  outcrop  of  the  hard  times  and 
the  imaginative  leadership  of  the  senator  whose 
name  it  bears,  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Jr.,  of 
Wisconsin.  It  crystallizes  the  idea  of  an  economic 
council  in  terms  of  legislative  provision.  It  is 
the  result  of  hearings  which  brought  together 
bankers,  industrialists,  economists,  labor  leaders 
and  engineers  who  were  less  called  in  as  a  coro- 
ner's jury  on  the  remains  of  our  recent  prosper- 
ity than  as  a  fruitful  source  of  experience  and 
ideas  bearing  on  a  new  and  affirmative  lead. 
The  procedure  by  which  it  was  framed  is  a  fas- 
cinating exhibit  of  a  new  type  of  group  thinking 
and  statesmanship.  And  this,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  the  first  time  the  story  has  been  told  as  a  whole 
— by  an  economist  who  was  in  it  at  every  stage. 
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question  to  be  answered  was:  How  far  could  an  economic 
council  be  effective  in  preventing  or  ameliorating  future  in- 
dustrial depressions?  American  business,  it  was  evident,  had 
been  thinking  primarily  in  terms  of  restricting  output  as  the 
means  for  stabilizing  American  industry.  That  is  the  coming- 
out  place  not  only  of  the  widely  accepted  Swope  Plan  but 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Continuity  of  Busi- 
ness and  Employment  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Senator  LaFollette  and  his  advisors, 
however,  were  interested  in  knowing  whether  the  emphasis 
should  not  be  shifted:  Could  the  consumptive  power  of  our 
citizens  be  raised  to  the  point  where  it  would  equal  our 
productive  capacity?  And,  if  so,  how  could  we  make  a 
beginning? 

The  list  of  witnesses  as  finally  drawn  up  included 
outstanding  bankers,  industrialists,  engineers,  economists, 
statisticians,  trade-association  executives  and  labor  leaders. 
The  hearings  were  not  to  be  merely  opportunities  for  them 
to  read  prepared  statements  for  the  edification  of  the  press. 
What  the  Committee  wanted  was  information.  Consider- 
able time,  therefore,  was  devoted  to  assembling  material 
bearing  upon  the  history  and  experience  of  the  invited  wit- 
nesses. By  a  study  of  their  public  utterances  and  writings 
light  was  thrown  on  their  fundamental  attitudes  toward 
industrial  and  social  problems.  When  finally  they  appeared 
before  the  Committee  each  session  began  with  a  carefully 
worked  out  program  of  questions  for  the  day's  examination. 

IN  determining  the  need  for  economic  planning  a  factual 
picture  was  needed  of  the  economic  trends  before  and  dur- 
ing the  business  slump.  This  task  was  assigned  to  E.  A.Golden- 
weiser,  director  of  the  most  important  of  the  official  economic 
and  statistical  organizations  in  Washington — the  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Federal  Research  Board — 
and  to  Laurence  H.  Sloan,  vice-president  of  the  largest  and 

most  widely  known  private 
institution  gathering  and 
publishing  business  and  fi- 
nancial information  —  the 
Standard  Statistics  Company. 
Dr.  Goldenweiser  p  o  r- 
trayed  in  statistical  form  for 
the  decade  1920-29  the 
course  of  industrial  produc- 
tion, building  construction, 
factory  employment,  factory 
payrolls,  freight-car  load- 
ings, railroad  income,  rail- 
road employment,  security 
issues,  interest  rates,  bankers' 
loans,  bank  failures,  cur- 
rency circulation,  gold  re- 
serves, wholesale  prices,  re- 
tail sales,  exports,  imports, 
foreign  investments,  and  in- 
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ternational  gold  movements.  He  showed  the  ups  and  downs 
of  these  years — first  the  abrupt  fall  in  industrial  production 
in  1920  and  1921  (a  decline  of  31  per  cent  from  the  pre- 
ceding high  point) ;  next  a  67  per  cent  increase  between 
April  1921  and  April  1923  following  upon  a  $1,40x3,000,000 
expansion  of  the  construction  industry,  and  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  use  of  automobiles.  Then  came  in  quick  suc- 
cession a  21  per  cent  slump  in  early  1924  and  the  rise  of 
1925,  occasioned  by  the  easy-money  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  bumper  agricultural  crop  at  the  time 
of  a  foreign  wheat  shortage.  Next  the  recession  of  1927 ; 
followed  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  next  two  years  which 
culminated  in  May  1929  in  an  industrial  output  surpassing 
by  15  per  cent  the  highest  point  thus  far  attained  in  our 
history. 

During  the  next  two  years  industrial  output  fell  over 
40  per  cent.  Accompanying  this  decline  came  a  30  per  cent 
drop  in  factory  employment  and  a  45  per  cent  decrease  in 
factory  payrolls.  As  compared  with  August  1929,  he  showed 
that  the  wage  loss  to  factory  workers  for  the  single  month 
of  September  1931  amounted  to  more  than  $445,000,000. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  production  started  down- 
ward several  months  before  the  stock-market  crash  in  the 
fall  of  1929,  Dr.  Goldenweiser  said: 

I  think,  broadly  speaking,  that  this  particular  decline  was 
largely  a  matter  of  having  reached  the  limit  of  consumptive 
power  at  the  existing  level  of  prices.  ...  It  was  a  very  clear 
case  of  supply  outrunning  the  demand  .  .  .  and  the  stock-market 
decline  was  an  accelerating  factor  rather  than  an  initial  factor. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  least  generally  known 
facts  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Goldenweiser  was  the  marked  de- 
cline in  residential  building  which  started  more  than  a  year 
before  the  depression  began.  This  foreshadowing  of  the 
future,  however,  had  no  effect  on  our  industrial  tempo.  We 
continued  on  our  expanding  way.  In  1928,  according  to  Dr. 
Goldenweiser's  testimony,  the  American  public  absorbed 
new  security  issues  to  the  amount  of  $6,080,000,000.  In 
1929,  we  absorbed  an  additional  $8,640,000,000.  Hand  in 
hand  went  also  an  increase  in  bank  borrowings,  the  loans 
made  by  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
rising  by  $1,355,000,000  between  June 
1928  and  June  1929. 

With  the  crash  came  the  most  spec- 
tacular fall  of  prices  ever  witnessed  in 
recorded    history.      Starting    from     an 
index  level  of  98  in  June  1929,  whole- 
sale prices  fell  to  69  in  the  autumn  of 
1931.    The  output  of  the  farmer  which 
yielded    him    an    average    of    $1.40    in 
March   1929  brought 
him  72  cents  two  and 
a  half  years  later. 

The  nation's  bank- 
ing  system   soon 
found   its   port- 


folios laden  with  uncollectable  commercial  paper  and  de- 
preciated securities.  Bank  failures  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  In  1930  there  were  1345  with  deposits  of  $865,000,000, 
as  contrasted  with  501  with  deposits  of  $196,000,000  in 
the  depression  year  1921. 

Depositors  throughout  the  country  took  fright  and  sus- 
pensions continued.  Funds  were  removed  from  banks  and  put 
elsewhere  for  safekeeping  with,  Dr.  Goldenweiser  estimat- 
ed, the  consequent  hoarding  of  approximately  $1,000,- 
000,000  out  of  a  total  outstanding  circulation  of  $5,000,- 
000,000. 

The  havoc  wrought  by  falling  prices  and  by  the  cur- 
tailed incomes  of  the  agricultural  and  laboring  classes  was 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Sloan  in  his  analysis  of  corporate  earnings. 
The  net  income  of  550  of  our  largest  industrial  corpora- 
tions, which  in  1929  amounted  to  $3,458,000,000,  fell  in 
1931  to  an  estimated  figure  of  $1,105,000,000,  a  decline 
of  68  per  cent.  In  the  same  two  years  twenty-six  railroads 
suffered  a  drop  of  $466,000,000,  or  72  per  cent,  in  their 
earnings. 

What  all  this  has  meant  to  the  investor  was  well 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Sloan's  data  on  security  values.  Com- 
mon stocks  which  had  risen  from  an  index  number  of 
100  in  1926  to  228  in  September  1929  fell  to  an  index  num- 
ber of  80 ;  that  is,  to  one  third  of  the  peak.  Outstanding 
bonds,  he  estimated,  had  declined  in  value  by  more  than 
$3,000,000,000  within  three  years.  In  addition,  bonds  val- 
ued at  $1,023,000,000  had  defaulted  on  interest  payments 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1931,  representing  a  six- 
fold increase  in  defaults  within  two  years.  Over  $400,- 
000,000  of  these  defaults  represented  the  bonds  of  industrial] 
corporations. 
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HE  economic  breakdown  as  portrayed  by  the  statistician 
_  was  translated  into  terms  of  human  well  being  by 
Frances  Perkins,  industrial  commissioner  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  To  the  1,500,000  totally  unemployed  and  the  mil- 
lions of  part-time  workers  in  her  state  the  past  two  years 
of  depression  have  caused  a  wage  loss,  she  said,  of  more  than 
$1,600,000,000.  To  cope  with  the  suffering  occasioned  by 
this  tremendous  loss  of  earnings,  private 
and  public  agencies  had  available  for 
relief  purposes  last  year  some  $35,- 
000,000.  "No  charitable  relief  is  given 
until  every  personal  resource,  in  the  way 
of  property  and  personal  belongings, 
friend  borrowing  from  friend,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  has  been  exhausted. 
To  the  families  affected  by  unemploy- 
ment, but  not  yet  on 
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living  with  ensuing  malnutrition  and  depletion  of  health, 
"a  result  which  we  will  not  fully  understand  until  several 
years  have  passed  and  after  the  crisis  is  all  over."  In  Man- 
hattan, according  to  Miss  Perkins, 

.  .  .  old,  worn  out,  dirty,  dark  room  tenements,  which  a  few 
years  ago  had  been  practically  abandoned,  have  now  come  back 
into  a  period  of  prosperity.  The  people  who  had  moved  out 
into  the  Bronx  and  other  sections  of  New  York  City,  into 
newer  parts  of  the  town,  are  now  finding  their  way  back  to 
the  old-law  tenements.  .  .  .  Two  or  three  families  crowd  into 
four-  or  five-room  apartments.  That,  •of  course,  has  always 
had  in  the  past  very  undesirable  social  results. 

Here  was  a  picture  of  sudden  economic  and  social  disin- 
tegration. Could  anything  be  done  to  prevent  its  recurring 
in  the  future? 

The  task  of  answering  this  question  was  assigned  first  to 
those  who  have  been  at  the  helm  of  our  economic  life;  that 
is,  the  captains  of  industry.  They  were  about  equally  di- 
vided in  their  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  any  attempt  con- 
sciously to  bring  about  some  degree  of  economic  stabiliza- 
tion. A  striking  feature  was  the  frank  insistence  by  some 
of  them  that  the  basis  of  the  present  havoc  lay  in  the  mal- 
distribution of  wealth.  To  Daniel  Willard,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
of  our  railroad  executives,  most  of  the  trouble  we  have  today 
'arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  dividing  things  just 
right,  somehow.  Our  scheme  for  dividing  up  is  not  working. 
We  have  not  provided  for  the  man  who  does  not  have  and 
can  not  obtain  work."  Likewise,  Henry  I.  Harriman,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  England 
Power  Association  and  chairman  of  the  recent  Committee 
on  Continuity  of  Business  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  felt  that  "the  reason  that  many  people,  even 
in  1929,  were  living  in  want  and  without  a  high  standard 
of  living  was  the  inadequacy  of  the  wage  paid  them  and  the 
general  inadequacy  of  our  system  of  distribution." 

YET  irrespective  of  the  causes  lying  behind  the  present 
emergency,  there  was  a  curious  fatalism  on  the  part 
of  some  of  those  highest  placed  in  our  corporate  set-up.     In 
:he  opinion  of  James  A.  Farrell,  then  head  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  with   its  billion  of  capitalization 
md  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers,  employed  and  un- 
i  employed,   there  was  little  that  could  be  done  to  prevent 
|i  future  recurrence.    Modifying  the  Sherman  Law  "so  that 
'.  here  could  be  reasonable  competition  and  reasonable  profits" 
i  night  accomplish   some  good.    As  for   economic  planning, 
'it  would  be  an  impracticable  thing  in  the  steel  business." 
This  should  not,  of  course,  preclude  some  organization  "to 
:eep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  situation."    In  last  analysis 
Air.  Farrell  had  no  definite  opinion  "one  way  or  the  other 
•s  to  the  utility  of  the  thing."    He  thought,  however,  "it 
night  be  tried." 

Even  Mr.  Willard  was  not  "persuaded  that  a  commission 

i>r  council  .  .  .  was  necessary  or  would  accomplish  any  sub- 

tantial  good."    As  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  body  having 

'een  the  development  of  the  economic  trends  which  were 

ending  to  aggravate  the  situation  in   1928   and    1929  and 

ailed    them    to    the    attention    of    those    in    control,    Mr. 

Villard  was  doubtful.     "I  suppose,"  he  said, 

I  is  possible  that  they  might  have  done  it,  but  I  may  say  that  I 
;liink  it  is  extremely  improbable,  because  some  of  the  wisest 
lien  that  I  know,  at  least  I  look  upon  them  as  wise  men, 
I'emingly  failed,  just  as  much  as  I  did  to  see  what  was  ahead 


1919  1920  1921  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929 '  1930 '  1931  ,„,. 
THE  SAW-TOOTH  CURVE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 
Since  1920  vie  have  had  two  major  and  two  minor  depressions, 
^fter  the  up  and  down  of  1921-4,  industry  remained  on  a  fairly 
even  keel  for  three  yean.  In  1927,  the  "Ford  depression"  caused 
a  10  per  cent  decline,  followed  by  a  continuous  upward  climb  to 
June  1929,  when  output  -was  35  per  cent  over  that  of  the  short 
boom  of  1923-4.  The  current  depression  had  brought  industrial 
output  down  to  60  per  cent  of  the  1929  heights  by  the  fall  of  1931. 

of  us.  Certainly,  I  did  not  see  it.  I  would  do  a  great  many 
things,  if  I  were  doing  them  over  again,  differently  from  the 
way  I  did  the  last  time,  and  I  repeat  that  with  respect  to  all 
the  men  I  see  engaged  in  business— they  all,  or  nearly  all, 
seemed  to  be  just  as  much  mistaken  as  I  was. 

As  for^Clarence  M.  Woolley,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  world's  largest  producers  of  radiators  and  sanitary  equip- 
ment—the American  Radiator  and  Standard  Sanitary  Manu- 
facturing Company— it  was  his  opinion  that  the  factors 
which  affect  our  economic  life  are  so  numerous,  complicated 
and  sensitive,  "that  it  is  too  early  even  to  consider  it"  [the 
creation  of  a  National  Economic  Council]  "due  to  the  lack 
of  essential  economic  foundations  of  knowledge  that  will  be 
required  to  set  up  a  control  of  that  sort." 
^  But  to  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  president  of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  (whose  net  earnings  in  1928  when  Chevrolet 
drove  Ford  out  of  the  market,  were  $272,000,000),  any  at- 
tempt to  level  out  the  fluctuations  in  industrial  activity  "is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction."  Unwilling  to  forecast  just 
what  could  be  accomplished  he  nevertheless  felt  that  "a  great 
deal  of  good  would  result  from  a  council  made  up  of  the 
right  type  of  men  with  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  we 
are  now  confronted  with."  So,  too,  Henry  P.  Kendall,  a 
large  operator  of  cotton  mills,  emphasized  the  need  "to  bring 
about  cooperative  action  among  the  basic  industries." 

George  J.  Anderson,  president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company,  after  years  of  experience  in  what  Mr.  Hoover  has 
characterized  as  the  worst  functioning  of  industries,  made  it 
evident  that  he  had  become  convinced  that  the  coal  industry 
at  least  could  not  achieve  any  appreciable  degree  of  stabili- 
zation with  the  voluntary  machinery  which  now  prevails. 
The  American  people  had  come  to  believe  that  economic 
leadership  is  either  "absent"  or  "incompetent,"  and  he  in- 
sisted that  an  economic  council  is  the  only  mechanism 
whereby  "you  can  put  out  in  front  ...  a  group  of  men  who 
will  be  accepted  in  the  case  of  common  emergency  as  lead- 
ers." Such  a  body,  he  believed,  "should  supply  leadership 
of  a  type  to  approach  those  things  which  are  not  within  the 
control  of  groups,  however  well  organized." 

The  real  opposition  to  any  attack  upon  prevailing  methods 
of  industrial  organization  and  guidance  came  from  financiers. 
"Human  nature  being  what  it  is,"  none  of  those  bankers 
who  testified  could  see  any  effective  advantage  to  be  gained 
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THE  CHECKERED  CAREER  OF  OUR  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS 

In  the  1914-5  depression,  351  banking  institutions  suspended  operation.  During  1916-19,  suspensions  averaged  about  4  a  month.  In 
1920,  the  total  >was  150.  Then  banks  closed  at  a  rate  -varying  from  30  a  month  in  1922  to  89  in  1926.  In  November  1926,  156  banks 
dosed  their  doors,  most  of  them  small  country  institutions  with  capital  slock  of  less  than  $25,000  each.  In  1930,  the  critical  financial 
situation  throughout  the  country  caused  1345  banks  with  deposits  of  $864,715,000  to  shut  down.  The  total  suspensions  for 
the  10  years  ending  1930  was  6987.  For  the  first  9  months  of  1931  the  number  was  1234,  with  deposits  totalling  $929,485,000. 


from  even  a  continuous  study  of  economic  trends.  Some  like 
Melvin  A.  Traylor,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  with  a  half  billion  of  assets,  placed  upon  our  bank- 
ing machinery  a  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  events  of 
the  past  two  years.  Investment  institutions,  he  said, 

to  a  larger  extent  than  is  true  of  any  of  the  other  banking 
fraternity,  disregarded  what  should  have  been  obvious  signs  of 
danger  in  many  of  their  promotions. 

When  asked  his  opinion  of  those  businessmen  who  ex- 
panded their  plant  and  equipment  beyond  the  consuming 
power  of  the  market,  he  replied: 

I  have  expressed  my  opinion  on  that  a  few  times.  It  was  not 
very  popular  with  some  of  my  friends,  but  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence exercised  by  all  of  us  in  the  look  backward,  certainly 
does  not  entitle  us  to  very  much  credit  as  wise  men.  I  think 
that  is  particularly  true  of  industrial  leadership  because,  after 
all,  it  had  the  facts  of  the  situation;  and  those  facts,  it  seemed 
to  me,  were  conclusive,  not  only  that  we  could  not  support  the 
volume  of  business  of  1928  and  1929  for  an  indefinite  period 
but  certainly  that  we  could  not  look  for  an  increase  of  that 
volume  and  the  industrial  plant  was  equipped  for  a  production 
far  in  excess  of  even  the  consumption  we  had  up  to  1929. 

Mr.  Traylor  felt,  nevertheless,  that  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  data  on  the  condition  of  industry  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  industrial  leaders.  "As 
to  their  effective  use,"  he  said, 

I  am  frankly  skeptical,  because  of  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  and  the  inclination  of  each  industry  and  each  nation  to 
pursue  its  own  course,  as,  at  the  moment,  seems  best  calcu- 
lated to  serve  its  own  interests. 

Eugene  Meyer,  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
also  expressed  little  faith  in  authoritative  outgivings  as  a 
check  to  industrial  expansion.  Admitting  that  the  voice  of 
warning  is  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the  most  scarce  in 
times  of  prosperity,  he,  nevertheless,  contended  that  "it  is 
the  most  inarticulate  and  it  has  great  difficulty  in  getting  a 
hearing."  "And,"  he  emphasized,  "if  it  is  going  to  be  right 


it  is  going  to  be  right  too  soon,  and  it  is  going  to  appear  to 
be  wrong." 

Prefacing  his  remarks  with  the  statement  that  his  views 
were  based  on  hindsight  rather  than  on  foresight,  Charles 
E.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  National  City  Bank,  who  saw 
the  stock  of  his  institution  shrink  within  two  years  from 
$585  to  $59  per  share,  admitted,  as  did  Mr.  Traylor,  that 
the  banking  system  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  unbridled 
expansion  and  speculation  of  the  predepression  era.  Yet, 
he  contended,  the  situation  was  largely  outside  the  bankers' 
control. 

...  So  long  as  we  live  under  a  system  of  individual  liberty, 
[he  held]  we  are  bound  to  have  fluctuations  in  business.  Free- 
dom for  the  individual  to  engage  in  whatever  business  he 
chooses,  and  to  develop  that  business  in  accordance  with  his 
talent  and  judgment,  is  a  privilege  which  all  Americans  cherish. 
It  involves,  however,  the  freedom  to  make  mistakes.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  On  matters  of  giving  counsel,  my  observation  has  been 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  give  counsel,  and  another  thing  to  get 
people  to  follow  it.  ... 

In  expressing  my  skepticism  of  the  measure  before  the  com- 
mittee, I  do  not  want  to  appear  unfriendly  to  efforts  to  improve 
the  situation.  I  can  not  help  feeling,  however,  that  business 
will  be  governed  best  by  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
which  will  control  the  situation  more  effectively  than  the  best- 
intentioned  regulatory  or  advisory  body  imposed  from  above 
could  possibly  do.  .  .  . 

My  principal  concern,  as  I  view  the  possibilities  of  this  bill, 
is  that  nothing  be  done  to  place  a  handicap  upon  the  exercise 
of  initiative  and  enterprise  in  industry.     Time  and  time  again    I 
we  have  seen,  in  an  industry  well  adjusted  in  point  of  capacity   I 
to  its  market,  new  spirits  thrust  their  way  forward  with  new 
energy  and  new  ideas,  creating  excess  capacity,  it  is  true;  but 
at  the  same  time  revolutionizing  the  industry  and  giving  it  a    I 
new    leadership.      This    is    the    history   of    economic   progress,    j 
What  is  our   National  Economic   Council   going  to   do  about   j 
this?     How  can  we  purchase  stability  except  at  the  price  of  J 
progress?    This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  dilemma  of  any  system 
of  central  planning. 

Insisting  that  the  bankers  had  done  nothing  more  than   I 
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to  supply  what  their  cus- 
tomers wanted  during  the 
period  of  investment 
craze,  Albert  H.  Wiggih 
of  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  with  resources  run- 
ning over  two  billions, 
expressed  the  similar 
opinion  that  it  is  to  prices 
and  the  unconscious  auto- 
matic functioning  of  the 
market  that  we  must  look 
for  the  necessary  checks. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I 
take  it,  you  believe  there  is 
nothing  which  can  be  done 
that  will  be  effective  in 
saving  us  from  these  great 
fluctuations  in  business  ac- 
tivity which  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  our  past  his- 
tory? 

Mr.  Wiggin.  I  do  not 
think  so.  A  man  only  lives 
so  many  years  and  his  ex- 
perience only  lasts  with 
him  so  many  years.  New 

generations  succeed  and  they  will  make  the  same  blunders  in  the 
next  generation  and  succeeding  generations  as  were  made  in 
the  first.  .  .  . 

The  Chairman.  Your  counsel  is  one  really  of  despair, 
then.  We  are  going  to  suffer  these  terrific  dislocations  and 
the  suffering  that  goes  with  them  on  the  part  of  the  people 
generally? 

Mr.  Wiggin.  I  think  you  are  looking  for  a  superman,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing.  Human  nature  is  human  nature.  Lives 
go  on.  So  long  as  business  activity  goes  on  we  are  bound  to 
have  conditions  of  crisis  once  in  so  often.  We  may  learn  from 
each  one  how  to  avoid  that  particular  difficulty  the  next  time, 
but  you  are  always  going  to  have,  once  in  so  many  years,  diffi- 
culties in  business,  times  that  are  prosperous  and  times  that 
are  not  prosperous.  There  is  no  commission  or  any  brain  in 
the  world  that  can  prevent  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  the  capacity  for 
human  suffering  is  unlimited? 

Mr.   Wiggin.     I    think   so. 

AT  variance  with  these  bankers,  two  engineers  saw  as  our 
immediate  need  some  machinery  for  controlling  the 
further  unwise  expansion  of  capital  facilities.  Our  difficul- 
ties, as  seen  by  H.  S.  Person,  director  of  the  Taylor  Society, 
lay  in  the  tremendous  increase  in  our  productive  capacity  and 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  unaccompanied  by  any  signifi- 
cant change  in  its  distribution.  Thus,  "an  ever-larger  pro- 
portion of  the  claims  on  social  income  have  gone  to  a  smaller 
group  in  society." 

.  .  .  This  had  led  to  the  development  of  the  strongest  of 
motives  for  investing  this  surplus  above  immediate  consumption 
needs  in  productive  enterprise,  in  something  that  will  yield 
a  return  through  time.  So  great  has  been  this  accumulation 
of  what  you  might  call  a  social  surplus,  above  the  consump- 
tional  needs  of  those  who  have  it,  that  institutions  of  great 
strength  and  effectiveness — investment  banking  as  a  whole — 
have  developed,  for  the  purpose  on  the  one  hand  of  stimulating 
the  application  of  this  capital  to  productive  enterprise  and  the 
other  of  devising  ways  and  means  for  its  application.  The 
result,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  an  unwise,  specific  application 
of  capital  by  industries  generally. 

It  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  a  national  economic  coun- 
cil, properly  organized  and  manned,  and  with  adequate  powers 


WHAT  BECAME  OF  OUR  SAFE  INVESTMENTS? 

The  market  value  of  469  bonds  fell  from  $10,135,100,000  in  January  1928  to  $8,310,400,000  in  September 
1931,  a  decline  of  $1,824,700,000  or  18  per  cent.  In  this  group  were  116  foreign  bonds  listed  on  Amer- 
ican exchanges.  Their  value  shrank  by  17  per  cent.  Sixteen  railroad  bonds  shoiued  a  falling  off  of 
27.1  per  cent,  while  141  industrial  and  miscellaneous  issues  decreased  by  20.6  per  cent.  Public-utility 
issues  were  the  only  group  ivhich  showed  little  change  in  value,  their  decline  being  only  7.5  per  cent. 

and  facilities,  could  serve  as  a  force — through  the  publication 
of  pertinent  data,  analysis  of  them,  and  direct  recommendations 
— which  would  influence  business  enterprisers  to  make  decisions 
which  are  compelled  by  the  facts  disclosed;  decisions  which, 
because  based  on  common  information,  would  automatically 
achieve  some  degree  of  balance  between  total  consumption 
and  production,  and  between  the  production  of  the  various 
industries. 

Although  in  substantial  agreement  with  Dr.  Person,  R. 
E.  Flanders  of  the  American  Engineering  Council  laid  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  need  for  a  governmental  body 
which  among  its  duties  would  serve  as  adviser  to  the  federal 
government  on  those  matters  which  have  a  bearing  on  our 
economic  activities.  Pointing  to  the  close  relationship  of 
monetary  policies,  governmental  expenditures,  taxation,  pub- 
lic works  and  the  tariff  to  the  economic  life  of  the  nation, 
lie  stated: 

...  It  is  really  dangerous  for  industry  to  take  the  position, 
even  tacitly,  that  if  you  give  it  the  power  it  can  control  the 
severities  of  the  business  situation.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
possible.  I  think  it  is  dangerous  for  industry  to  put  itself  in 
the  position  that  if  given  power  it  can  produce  the  results. 
I  think  it  can  not,  because  the  primary  elements  of  the  thing 
seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  control  of  the  government  and  in  the 
field  of  government  rather  than  in  the  field  of  industry. 

The  contrasting  view  on  this  question  of  government 
action  was  set  forth  by  Henry  I.  Harriman  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Gerard  Swope  of  the  General 
Electric  Company.  Emphasizing  the  need  for  an  economic 
council  if  economic  stability  is  to  be  attained,  Mr.  Harriman 
presented  the  proposition  that  such  a  body  should  be  under 
the  control  of  private  business.  Although  working  in  closest 
cooperation  with  the  government  "the  council  should  be 
appointed  by  business  and  supported  by  business."  It  should 
be  advisory  in  its  character  and  should  depend  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  its  members  and  staff  for  its  standing  before  the 
country.  Such  a  council,  he  held,  must  be  supplemented  by 
extensive  trade  associations  and  by  the  power  of  private  in- 
dustry to  restrict  its  output  and  to  make  contracts  for  divid- 
ing its  market  among  its  membership.  (Continued  on  p.  640) 
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Scientific  Management's  Bigger  Job 
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EREQUENTLY  any  proposal  looking  toward 
collective  planning  of  industry  is  met  by  the 
question,  "But  how  could  it  be  done?  We've 
never  had  experience  of  that  kind." 
That  is  the  fact;  the  proposition  does  in- 
volve   something    new.     Yet    American    in- 
dustry particularly  has  had  experience  which  bears  on  the 
problem.    Why  is  it  that  some  far-flung,  multiple-plant  cor- 
porations are  managed  today  with  more  precision  and  bal- 
ance than  even  the  small  plant  of  fifty  years  ago?  Why  has 
the  limit  of  manageable  size  of  industrial  organizations  been 
pushed  farther  and  farther  into  the  background?    The  an- 
swer is,  because  scientific  management  has  developed  in  an 
ever-widening  spiral  of  influence  in  industrial  stabilization. 

The  objective  of  those  who  advocate  collective  planning 
is  stabilized  industry.  By  a  stable  industry  is  not  meant  a 
static,  unprogressive  industry.  The  American  least  of  all  can 
think  in  such  terms.  A  stabilized  industry  is  one  which 
grows  but  keeps  in  balance  as  it  grows — in  the  relation  of 
its  constituent  parts  to  each  other  and  in  its  relation  to  en- 
vironment; a  moving  equilibrium,  we  sometimes  say,  like 
the  ship  at  sea  which  is  trimmed  to  meet  every  change  of 
wind  and  wave  and  keeps  upright  as  it  moves  ahead. 

By  scientific  management  is  meant  that  attitude  of  mind 
and   that   corresponding   managerial   technique   which    bases 
every    decision    and    act — whether    pertaining    to    purpose, 
policy,   project,  means  or  method — on  research;  formulates 
every  significant  finding  of   research  into   plans   and   speci- 
fications of  conduct  which  all  participants  may  comprehend; 
and  which  secures  control  and  cooperation  through  the  con- 
sequent    understanding     of 
common    purpose    and    har- 
mony   of    specialized   activi- 
ties.    By   research    the   total 
operations   of    an    enterprise 
are   adjusted    to    the   trends 
of  industry  and  current  op- 
erations to  the  market ;  work- 
ing capital   to  fixed  capital ; 
production  to  sales ;  and  ex- 
penditure   of    energy     (and 
therefore  cost)    in  every  de- 
tail to  its  result.    The  ideal 
sought     is     adjustment     on 
every    plane    of    relationship 
and    economy    in    every    ad- 
justment in  the  light  of  all 
facts  bearing  upon  the  total 
managerial  situation. 

This   inclusive  concept  of 


Enter  the  Technician 

There  was  the  time  when  industrial  issues 
hinged  on  the  cleavage  between  capital  and 
labor.  With  the  application  of  science  to  pro- 
duction, a  professional  group  came  to  take  their 
place  in  the  going  set-up  of  American  industry, 
not  only  implementing  it  in  new  ways  but  ap- 
plying new  principles  in  synchronizing  men  and 
machines.  Today  scientific  management  gives 
to  the  huge  corporation  the  same  stabilizing  in- 
fluence that  at  the  beginning  it  gave  to  the  work 
bench  and  the  shop.  And  for  tomorrow,  it  offers 
its  techniques  to  the  collective  planning  of  in- 
dustry in  that  wider  area  where  environmental 
forces  set  at  naught  the  best  laid  plans  of  man- 
agements and  men. 


scientific  management  did  not  come  into  existence  all  at  once. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  half-century  of  experience  in  meeting 
new  problems  of  management  as  industry  has  become  more 
complicated.  In  its  beginnings  fifty  years  ago  it  was  con- 
cerned with  the  unit  work-place ;  then  successively  with  the 
shop,  the  factory,  industrial  relations,  selling  and  general 
administration.  Like  a  chambered  nautilus  it  has  grown 
from  a  simple  beginning.  Also,  like  the  nautilus,  that  simple 
beginning  held  in  principle  and  in  rudimentary  technique  all 
that  is  contained  in  its  mature  manifestations  of  control. 
That  is  why  we  believe  scientific  management  contains  in 
principle  what  is  essential  to  any  adventure  into  collective 
planning  of  industry.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  briefly 
to  explain  this  half-century  of  development  from  one  plane 
or  area  to  another. 

Fifty  years  ago  American  industry  was  the  vigorous,  ex- 
panding industry  of  a  frontier  nation  exploiting  vast  re- 
sources. Management  was  characterized  by  hunch  and  guess 
and  chance.  Nature  was  so  generous  and  gross  profits  so 
great  that  industry  generally  could  stand  the  cost  of  this 
method  of  managing.  But  within  industry  were  individual 
concerns  which  now  and  then  felt  the  competitive  disadvan- 
tage of  such  waste.  A  twenty-one-year-old  foreman,  Frederick 
W.  Taylor,  on  his  first  job  as  such,  felt  the  necessity  of 
greater  production  from  the  small  group  of  machines  under 
his  supervision.  Having  been  a  worker  himself  he  knew  the 
output  could  and  should  be  better  without  greater  ex- 
ertion by  the  workers  he  supervised.  Imitating  the  foremen 
under  whom  he  had  worked — the  only  kind  known  in  that 
day — he  undertook  to  force  production  by  the  strong-arm 

method.  A  bitter  conflict 
was  the  result.  This  experi- 
ence hurt  his  sensitive  nature 
and  he  resolved  to  find  some 
rational  avoidance  of  such 
situations.  After  some 
thought  he  came  to  the  con 
elusion  that  neither  em- 
ployers, managers,  foremen 
nor  workers  knew  what  was 
a  proper  day's  job  on  a 
machine ;  that  everybody 
was  guessing,  and  that  these 
struggles  were  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  each  to  make 
his  guess  come  true.  If  we 
can  get  real  facts,  said  young 
Taylor  to  himself,  then 
everybody  will  have  a  com- 
mon basis  for  judgment; 
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Scientific  management  began  by  see\ing  experimentally  the 

individual  worker  and  his  tools 

then  there  can  be  agreement  on  what  should  be  done  in  a 
given  time.  So  he  asked  permission  to  start  some  experiments. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  scientific  management 

First  the  Unit  Workplace 
JOURNEY  of  a  thousand  miles  begins  with  a  single 
step,"  says  a  Chinese  proverb.  Scientific  manage- 
ment was  at  first  concerned  only  with  the  unit  work-place. 
Promptly  these  experiments  discovered  a  new  world  of  in- 
formation within  that  small  area;  particularly  that  the  ma- 
chines and  tools  and  the  methods  of  their  use  were  far  from 
the  best  possible.  Experiment  discovered  for  each  work- 
place the  best  condition  of  the  shafting  and  wrote  that  down 
as  a  specification  or  standard;  the  best  condition  of  belting 
and  made  a  specification  of  that;  then  likewise  the  best  con- 
ditions for  the  work-place  as  a  whole,  the  machine,  the 
tools,  and  the  methods  of  manipulation,  and  these  were  re- 
corded as  standards.  It  was  discovered  by  combining  all  such 
bests  that  an  inclusive  standard  specification  for  any  oper- 
ation could  be  formulated  and  a  standard  time  for  its  per- 


formance determined.  This  made 
possible  not  only  greater  produc- 
tivity immediately,  but  also  ulti- 
mately, through  better  coordination 
by  predetermination  of  machine 
time,  man  time  and  costs  for  any 
operation ;  and  it  made  possible 
predetermination  of  future  avail- 
able time  on  any  machine  and 
planning  of  future  work.  In  short 
it  gave  control  of  the  situation 
involved  in  operating  a  machine; 
control  over  conditions  at  each 
unit  work-place.  It  made  bal- 
anced use  of  the  machine  possible. 
This  was  the  first  stage  of  scien- 
tific management  and  in  it  were 
involved  the  basic  elements  of  all 
later  technique :  research ;  speci- 
fications or  standardization;  con- 
trol through  planning;  cooperation 
through  common  understanding 
and  working  to  interrelated  speci- 
fications. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is 
meant  by  such  control  of  con- 
ditions at  a  unit  work-place,  let 
me  cite  a  recent  incident.  A  manu- 
facturer purchased  a  battery  of 
three  identical  machines  which 
should  give  identical  outputs.  They 
were  installed  by  the  maker  and 
put  into  operation.  Soon  it  was 
observed  that  their  relative  out- 
puts were  in  the  ratio  of  100,  80, 
60.  They  were  operated  by  equal- 
ly skilled  workers.  Investigation 
disclosed  that  the  output  differ- 
ences were  caused  by  differences 
in  belting  tension  and  therefore  in 
the  amount  of  power  delivered  to 
the  machines.  Until  this  condition 
was  corrected  there  was  no  con- 
trol over  this  battery  of  machines  and  predeterminations  of 
output  were  impossible.  Correction  of  the  situation  put 
everything  in  balance,  control  was  established,  and  perfect 
economy  of  use  was  achieved. 

Then  the  Shop 
T)  ROMPTLY  it  proved  to  be  impossible  for  scientific 
_1_  management  to  limit  its  concern  to  the  work-place. 
All  the  forces  making  for  work-place  instability  do  not  origi- 
nate within  that  particular  area.  A  work-place  has  rela- 
tions with  other  work-places;  for  instance,  work-place  B 
may  receive  materials  already  partly  machined  from  work- 
place A,  and  may  deliver  the  materials  on  which  it  has 
worked  to  work-place  C.  Work-place  B  can  never  be  com- 
pletely stabilized  if  work-place  A  delivers  materials  to  it  in 
an  irregular  flow.  Therefore  A  must  be  brought  under 
similar  control  in  order  completely  to  stabilize  B.  Only  in 
that  manner  can  modern  management  achieve  the  important 
objective  of  a  continuous  forward  flow  of  materials  through 
every  series  of  work-places.  The  second  stage  of  scientific 
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"Can  this  spirit  and  technique  .  .  .  now  be   drawn   upon    to   stabilize 

management  of  all  industry?" 


management  was  therefore 
the  stabilization  (as  in  a 
machine  shop)  of  work- 
places in  their  relation- 
ships as  well  as  individ- 
ually; which  means  scien- 
tific shop  management. 

It  was  at  this  point 
that  scientific  manage- 
ment discovered  the  im- 
portant compulsion  that 
to  stabilize  completely 
any  lesser  area  it  must 
reach  out  and  stabilize 
the  influencing  environ- 
ment. It  is  this  compul- 
sion which  has  made  it 
reach  out  in  successive 
stages  of  stabilization 
over  ever  larger  areas  of 
management. 

Next  the  Factory 

ITS  next  concern  after 
the  shop  was  the  fac- 
tory, or  the  entire  pro- 
duction area.  A  factory 
is  usually  a  combination 
of  various  shops:  a  foun- 
dry, a  machine  shop,  a 
wood-working  shop,  an  assembly  room,  and  so  on.  Just  as 
individual  machines  must  be  maintained  in  stable  relation- 
ship, so  must  these  major  departments  of  the  factory.  A 
poorly  managed  foundry  may  disorganize  a  well  managed 
machine  shop.  Any  poorly  managed  processing  department 
can  upset  the  assembling  department's  operations.  There- 
fore to  conserve  and  perfect  what  it  had  achieved  in  shop 
stabilization,  scientific  management  was  compelled  to  attack 
the  problem  of  the  entire  production  area,  and  gave  us  sci- 
entific factory  management. 

After  that  Personnel 

FROM  the  moment  of  its  first  concern  with  the  unit 
work-place,  and  through  the  steps  of  its  concern  with 
the  shop  and  the  entire  factory,  scientific  management  found 
itself  continuously  concerned  with  another  area  of  manage- 
ment related  to  all  of  these.  That  was  the  area  of  personnel 
management  and  industrial  relations.  It  was  common  sense 
that  work-places  could  not  be  brought  under  control  if  re- 
garded merely  as  machines,  or  shops  brought  under  control  if 
regarded  merely  as  collections  of  related  machines.  A  work- 
place is  a  machine  operated  by  a  human  being.  Human 
capacities,  skills  and  good  will  are  vital  and  highly  variable 
factors.  From  the  beginning  scientific  management  gave  at- 
:ention  to  this  phase  of  the  problem  and  gave  industry  the 
Srst  specialized  personnel  manager.  Out  of  that  has  de- 
veloped the  special  field  of  personnel  or  labor  management. 
Research  and  standardization  are  being  applied  to  selection, 
:raining,  promotion  and  other  aspects  of  relations  with  in- 
dividual workers,  and  even  to  aspects  of  group  relations.  In 
this  manner  many  variables  are  eliminated  and  relatively 
greater  stability  in  management  achieved.  Suitable  skills, 
:ommon  understanding  and  good  will  reflected  in  low  labor 


the   collective 


turnover  are  major  factors  in  establishing  operative  stability. 
Forty  years  of  the  half-century  of  scientific  management 
were  devoted  to  its  development  in  the  areas  of  production 
described  above.  Industrial  conditions  before  and  during  the 
War  were  such  that  forces  of  instability  outside  those  areas 
were  not  strong  enough  to  attract  attention.  There  was  an 
active,  a  sellers'  market,  when  demand  seemed  insatiable  and 
sales  relatively  easy.  Then  came  the  sudden  plunge  into  a 
buyers'  market  following  the  War,  and  a  wholesale  upsetting 
of  the  production  stabilization  already  achieved.  Stimulated 
by  this  catastrophic  influence,  scientific  management,  in  part 
to  restore  production  stability,  in  part  to  save  industry, 
turned  its  attention  to  the  two  important  remaining  areas 
of  management — selling  and  general  administration.  Within 
the  decade  it  has  revolutionized  management  in  these  areai. 

Next  Marketing 

T 

[_  and  basic  technique  which  had  been  developed  in  the 
production  area.  Today  the  best-managed  plants  apply  re- 
search to  their  markets.  They  study  purchasing  power,  con- 
sumer tastes,  the  suitability  of  their  items,  the  forces  of  com- 
petition, and  so  on.  They  compute  specifications  called 
quotas  (amounts  to  be  sold)  for  counties  and  regions,  by 
commodities  and  by  salesmen.  From  these  data  they  con- 
struct practicable  sales  programs.  Something  approaching 
a  balance  between  the  market  and  the  business  is  achieved. 
There  is  now  little  manufacturing  "to  stock"  in  the  blind 
hope  that  the  goods  somehow  or  other  will  be  sold.  Today 
manufacturing  is  to  calculated  demand.  A  notable  achieve- 
ment in  this  respect  in  the  food  industry  may  be  used  as 
illustration.  Ten  years  ago  most  of  the  sales  and  production 
of  a  well  known  packing  com-  (Continued  on  page  642) 
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GOING  TO  IT  IN  THE  AMERICAN  WAY 
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The  Swope  Plan  and  After 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


'S  an  American  who  happened  to  be  working 
on  economic  problems  in  the  Orient  during 
the  years  following  the  Wall  Street  crash  of 
November  1929,  I  found  myself  embarrassed 
at  every  turn  by  the  insistent  curiosity  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  industrialists  and  econ- 
omists as  to  why,  with  their  vast  capital  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  ostensible  engineering  leadership,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  like  the  miser  of  Normandy,  should  be 
choking  under  the  avalanche  of  their  hoardings  of  gold. 

How  did  it  happen  that  the  paragon  of  all  industrialized 
nations,  with  its  multitudes  of  technical  experts  and  profes- 
sional economists,  its  system  of  universal  education,  its  pro- 
digious equipment  in  state  and  private  universities,  and  its 
sovereign  democratic  institutions,  should  seem  so  firmly 
chained  to  ancestor  worship — "the  ideals  of  individualism" 
handed  down  from  the  Fathers — that  it  was  incapable  of 
any  boldly  concerted  application  of  the  methods  of  science 
to  the  elementary  problem  of  keeping  open  the  channels  of 
distribution  between  its  mechanized  farms  and  factories  and 
the  citizens  who  were  in  want  of  food  and  clothing  and 
work?  Why  did  the  masters  of  invention  and  mass  produc- 
tion throw  all  gears  into  panic  reverse  before  a  phantom 
Overproduction  when  even  in  the  period  of  high  prosperity 
some  twenty  millions  of  the  American  people  were  living  at 
or  below  the  bare  subsistence  level,  and  another  twenty  mil- 
lions at  the  minimum  for  health  and  efficiency?  In  remote 
handicraft  villages  of  China  as  well  as  on  millions  of  silk- 
growing  farms  in  Japan,  people  dependent  upon  American 
purchasing  power  wondered  why  America,  with  her  glutted 
granaries  and  warehouses,  was  unable  to  buy  the  products  of 
their  industries,  many  of  them  developed  in  response  to 
American  demand,  so  that  the  plague  of  unemployment  was 
spreading  like  Spanish  influenza  round  the  full  circle  of  the 
globe. 

It  was  in  vain  that  one  suggested  the  World  War  and 
the  subsequent  bad  housekeeping  of  Europe  as  the  primary 
explanation.  Was  not  America  economically  self-contained 
according  to  high  official  pronouncement?  As  the  chief  cred- 
itor nation  of  the  world,  was 
she  not  master  of  the  inter- 
national credit  situation? 
Had  not  American  experts 
been  invited  to  devise  plans 
for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  at  a  time  when 
America  was  experiencing 
the  greatest  boom  in  her 
history?  Why  was  it,  then, 
that  she  had  not  produced 
experts  to  devise  a  plan  for 
the  stabilization  of  her  own 
prosperity,  especially  since 
her  foremost  public  spokes- 
men recognized  that  eco- 


Enter  the  Employer 

Last  summer,  hundreds  of  editors,  whether 
for  or  against  the  plan  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Swope,  sent  up  shouts  of  rejoicing  at  this  con- 
crete evidence  that  American  industrial  leader- 
ship had  not  completely  exhausted  its  creative 
initiative  in  building  and  exploding  the  boom; 
it  still  had  energy  left  to  formulate  a  pro- 
posal for  resolving  chaos  into  order.  Here  Mr. 
Bruere,  who  in  the  last  five  years  has  more  than 
once  interpreted  industrial  policy  under  the  G. 
E.,  appraises  the  dynamic  project  of  its  president. 
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nomic  normalcy  throughout  the  world  was  contingent  upon 
normalcy  in  the  United  States?  Why  did  the  cables  from 
America  bring  continuing  reports  of  falling  stock  prices, 
falling  farm  prices,  falling  production,  and  more  rapidly  fall- 
ing consumption,  while  one  official  conference  after  another 
envisaged  the  mobilization  of  the  national  resources,  not  so 
much  in  terms  of  engineering  or  industrial  planning,  but 
primarily  in  terms  of  ever-widening  appeals  for  charitable 
contributions  toward  the  emergency  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed? Why  did  America,  famed  for  the  genius  of  her 
inventors  and  the  alertness  of  her  captains  of  industry  to  the 
practical  applications  of  scientific  discovery,  leave  it  to  the 
upstart  amateurs  of  Russia,  in  revolt  against  centuries  of 
czaristic  oppression,  to  make  the  very  term,  economic  plan- 
ning, synonymous  with  dictatorship  instead  of  with  the  reso- 
lute purpose  and  self-governing  capacity  of  a  free  and  en- 
lightened democracy?  To  simple  minds  in  the  Orient,  con- 
scious of  their  own  technical  and  political  retardation,  the 
planless  floundering  of  their  paragon  was  provocative  of  an 
endless  series  of  perplexed  questions. 

A7TER  months  of  exposure  to  such  harassing  curiosity, 
it  came  as  a  Godsend  when  an  American  industrial 
leader,  whose  voice  could  be  heard  through  broadcasting  sub- 
sidiaries in  the  major  industrial  centers  of  the  world,  had  the 
courage  to  propose  a  plan  for  the  alleviation  of  unemploy- 
ment through  the  stabilization  of  industrial  production,  not 
as  a  panacea,  but  as  a  mark  for  critical  discussion  and  a  pos- 
sible point  of  departure  for  large  scale  social  experimenta- 
tion. The  Swope  Plan  for  the  Stabilization  of  Industry, 
whatever  one's  verdict  upon  its  suggestions  in  detail,  was  the 
first  public  evidence  with  candle-power  enough  to  shine  out 
across  the  seven  seas,  that  an  American  industrial  leader  had 
lost  the  fear  of  the  ancestor-worshipping  taboos  set  like  devil 
guardians  at  the  gate  of  rugged  individualism,  which  as  a 
matter  of  practical  fact  had  in  so  many  directions  gone  by 
the  board,  and  was  willing  to  identify  himself  with  the  slowly 
evolving  idea  that  all  business  enterprise  is  affected  with  a 
public  interest  and  is  therefore  within  reasonable  limits  prop- 
erly subject  to  public  super- 
vision in  the  interest  of  the 
welfare  of  the  total  commu- 
nity. 

That  important  sections 
of  the  American  public  at 
home  shared  this  sense  of  re- 
lief when  Mr.  Swope,  sec- 
onded by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  uttered  a  plan 
instead  of  whistling  another 
tune  of  desperate  optimism, 
was  manifest  in  the  country- 
wide editorial  comment  typi- 
fied by  the  usually  temperate 
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Christian  Science  Monitor:  "At  last,"  exclaimed  The  Mon- 
itor, "American  industry  has  answered  the  challenge  of  eco- 
nomic chaos.  For  nearly  two  years  the  cry  for  leadership 
has  gone  up  with  increasing  insistence  from  a  people  harassed 
by  overproduction,  unemployment,  and  fear  of  the  future." 

Mr.  Swope's  plan  was  not  spun  out  of  theoretical  cob- 
webs. It  evolved  out  of  his  own  extensive  experience  in  the 
management  of  a  great  national  and  international  organiza- 
tion, itself  a  merger  of  companies  brought  together  to  reg- 
ularize production,  to  stabilize  prices  with  due  regard  to  the 
"rule  of  reason,"  which  he  had  used  as  a  laboratory  for  ex- 
tensive experiments  in  the  stabilization  of  employment  in- 
cluding the  most  far  reaching  scheme  of  unemployment  in- 
surance ever  undertaken  by  an  individual  industrial  concern 
(see  The  Survey,  December  i,  1930,  page  245).  Its  pub- 
lication followed  by  some  months  elaborately  documented 
proposals  for  national  economic  planning  put  forth  by  Stuart 
Chase  in  Harper's  Magazine  and  by  Charles  A.  Beard  in 
The  Forum.  Under  the  initiative  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers'  union,  the  men's  clothing  industry  had  blazed 
many  of  the  trails  which  Mr.  Swope  urged  the  nation  to 
follow.  But  it  was  the  daring  of  the  chief  executive  of  one 
of  America's  largest  and  most  substantial  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  proposing  the  abandonment  of  "free  competition" 
and  the  transformation  of  all  private  enterprise  into  the  vir- 
tual status  of  a  public  utility  under  the  supervision  of  a  gov- 
ernmental commission  that  startled  the  public  to  attention. 

Mr.  Swope  introduced  his  plan  with  a  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  unemployment  is  wrongly  viewed  as  the  inevitable 
by-product  of  the  fatal  swing  of  an  uncontrollable  "business 
cycle"  moving  through  human  affairs  with  the  inexorable 
regularity  of  the  lunar  tides;  for  him  it  is  a  very  human 
phenomenon,  whose  amelioration  and  ultimate  elimination  is 
a  proper  charge  upon  industrial  management.  He  said : 

In  the  situation  that  confronts  us  at  present,  the  most  dis- 
turbing aspect  is  that  men  who  are  able  to  work,  who  above 
all  things  desire  to  work,  cannot  find  work  to  do.  That  this 
condition  has  ever  been  present  in  such  periods  detracts  noth- 
ing from  its  wrongness.  That  industry  must  evolve  and  make 
effective  those  measures  that  will  first  ameliorate  and  ulti- 
mately eliminate  it,  must  be  the  reaction  of  everyone  who  gives 
thought  to  what  is  taking  place.  I  say  that  industry  must  do 
this  thing,  because  it  will  surely  be  done. 

BY  whom  will  it  surely  be  done,  if  not  by  industry?  By 
the  organized  community,  through  the  agency  of  the 
state  and  federal  governments.  "He  admits,"  commented 
The  Beacon  Journal  of  Akron,  Ohio,  "that  the  plan  he  pro- 
poses is  a  sort  of  lightning  rod  erected  to  forestall  the  shock 
of  alternative  action  by  Congress  in  case  industry  of  its  own 
motion  fails  to  put  its  house  in  order."  This  is  too  narrow 
an  interpretation ;  it  is  possibly  an  invidious  interpretation. 
Other  commentators,  reading  the  plan  with  a  different  em- 
phasis, are  impressed  by  Mr.  Swope's  apparent  skepticism  as 
to  whether  industry,  relieved,  as  he  proposes,  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  anti-trust  laws,  could  be  fully  trusted  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  unemployment, — which  he  ap- 
proaches through  a  program  for  the  voluntary  limitation  of 
production  as  essential  to  industrial  stability, — with  primary 
and  strict  regard  to  the  public  interest. 

The  agency  to  which  he  would  entrust  the  execution  of 
his  plan  is  the  trade  association.  To  enable  the  trade  asso- 
ciations to  function  freely  he  proposes  that  Congress  shall 
amend  the  anti-trust  laws  so  that  the  industries  included  in 
the  various  associations  shall  not  be  exposed  to  criminal  in- 


dictment as  conspirators  to  restrain  trade  when  they  are  con- 
scientiously cooperating  in  the  public  interest.  But  lest  any 
member  of  an  association,  or  any  wayward  association  as  a 
whole  should  abuse  the  new  freedom,  Mr.  Swope  proposes 
that  "the  public  interest  shall  be  protected  by  the  supervision 
of  companies  and  trade  associations  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  by  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  by  some  federal  supervisory  body  specially  constituted." 
Whereupon  The  Journal  of  Milwaukee  stigmatizes  the  entire 
plan  as  revolutionary,  cowers  before  the  impending  lightning 
and  takes  no  comfort  in  the  rod.  The  Journal  observes: 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Mr.  Swope  sees  it  as  having  all  the 
results  it  would  necessarily  produce.  It  suggests  a  Russian  idea 
of  organizing  economic  life  with  a  sort  of  Fascist  control.  .  .  . 
No  detail  of  our  lives  would  be  unaffected.  Our  employment, 
our  plans,  the  opportunities  of  our  children,  our  residence, 
eventually  the  very  question  of  who  shall  be  born — all  would 
come  under  regulation  by  government.  .  .  .  And  this  amazing 
proposal  is  made  three  months  after  President  Hoover's  ques- 
tion at  Indianapolis:  "Shall  we  abandon  the  philosophy  and 
creed  of  our  people  for  150  years  by  turning  to  a  creed  foreign 
to  our  people?" 

JUPITER  FULGURATOR?  Jupiter  Tonans?  Or 
canny  Ben  Franklin?  There  are  some,  indeed,  on  the 
side  of  organized  labor  who  see  more  subtle  implications  be- 
neath the  fair  surface  of  the  plan.  But  to  the  simply  inquir- 
ing mind,  Mr.  Swope's  language  seems  clear  enough.  There 
is  some  lightning  there,  though  hardly  of  revolutionary  volt- 
age; there  is  a  carefully  designed  lightning  rod;  the  point- 
of-view  is  that  of  the  magnanimous  shepherd  of  a  great  com- 
pany union  who  knows  himself  closer  to  his  people  than  any 
outside  trade  union  leader  could  be.  The  inspiration  of  the 
plan  is  a  profound  desire  to  lift  the  psychology  of  fear 
from  the  minds  of  wage-earners,  and  to  stimulate  industry 
to  a  more  adequate  utilization  of  its  unique  resources  in  the 
public  interest. 

What  looked  to  The  Beacon  Journal  like  a  lightning  rod 
stands  at  the  portal  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Swope  asks: 

Shall  we  wait  for  society  to  act  through  its  legislatures,  or 
shall  industry  recognize  its  obligation  to  its  employes  and  to 
the  public  and  undertake  the  task?  Coordination  of  production 
is  impossible  under  our  present  laws,  and  it  is  vain  to  think  of 
their  amendment  or  repeal  unless  the  public  is  assured  of  the 
constructive  nature  of  the  steps  industry  will  take,  and  tint 
the  interests  of  the  public  will  be  adequately  safeguarded.  .  .  . 
Organized  industry  should  take  the  lead,  recognizing  its  re- 
sponsibility to  its  employes,  to  the  public,  and  to  its  stockholders 
— rather  than  that  democratic  society  should  act  through  its 
government. 

There  is  a  somewhat  confusing  antithesis  here  between 
organized  industry  and  organized  society,  with  the  seeming 
implication  that  their  ways  are  distinct  and  peculiar,  and 
their  interests  not  always  identical.  The  government  of  or- 
ganized society  appears  to  be  envisaged,  according  to  The 
Beacon  Journal's  interpretation,  like  a  god  of  lightning  pre- 
pared to  hull  his  devastating  bolts  at  the  innocent  trans- 
gressor of  his  arbitrary  laws.  As  matters  now  stand,  indus- 
try, according  to  Mr.  Swope,  is  exposed  to  a  double  menace. 
If  in  an  effort  to  meet  their  responsibilities  companies  resort 
to  cooperation,  they  may  lay  themselves  open  to  criminal 
prosecution  under  the  anti-trust  laws.  So  arbitrary  are  these 
laws,  that  departments  of  government  itself  differ  as  to  their 
interpretation.  Yet  if  organized  industry  fails  to  act  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  the  thing  will  be  undertaken  by 
organized  society  through  its  legislatures,  with  the  result 
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that  to  Mr.  Swope's  mind  "industry  will  be  confronted  by 
different  solutions,  lacking  uniformity  and  imposing  varying 
burdens,  making  competition  on  a  national  scale  difficult. 
If  either  the  individual  states  or  the  Federal  Government 
act,  the  power  of  taxation  has  no  economic  restraints." 
Wherefore  what  Mr.  Swope  proposes  is  not,  indeed,  a  light- 
ning rod  but  the  complete  removal  of  the  menace. 

Granted  the  elimination  of  the  menace  through  the 
amendment  or  repeal  of 
the  anti-trust  laws,  Mr. 
Swope  would  have  in- 
dustry take  two  major 
steps  toward  the  amel- 
ioration and  ultimate 
prevention  of  the  plague 
of  unemployment. 
"Every  effort,"  he  says, 
"should  be  made  to  sta- 
bilize industry  and 
thereby  stabilize  employ- 
ment, and  when  this  is 
impracticable,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  should 
be  provided. 

Stabilization  of  pro- 
d  u  c  t  i  o  n  comes  first. 
With  this  as  the  first 
objective,  he  proposes 
that  all  industrial  and 
commercial  companies 
with  fifty  or  more  em- 
ployes, and  doing  an 
interstate  business,  shall 
be  permitted  to  form  a 
trade  association  under 
the  supervision  of  some 
federal  body,  and  shall 
be  required  to  adopt  this 
and  all  other  provisions 
of  the  plan  within  three 
years  unless  the  time  is 
extended  by  the  federal 
authority.  The  trade 
associations  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  outline  trade 
practices,  business  ethics, 
methods  of  standard  ac- 
counting and  cost  prac- 
tice, standard  forms  of  balance  sheet  and  earning  statement, 
and  to  collect  and  distribute  information  on  volume  of  busi- 
ness transacted,  inventories  of  merchandise  on  hand,  simplifi- 
cation and  standardization  of  products,  stabilization  of 
prices,  and  all  matters  which  may  arise  from  time  to  time 
relating  to  the  growth  and  development  of  industry  and 
commerce  in  order  to  promote  stabilization  of  employment 
and  the  best  service  to  the  public.  The  provision  with  ref- 
erence to  standardized  accounting  and  cost  systems  and  stand- 
ardized forms  of  balance  sheet  and  earnings  statement  would 
be  made  mandatory.  Similarly  all  companies  with  partici- 
pants or  stockholders  numbering  twenty-five  or  more,  and 
living  in  more  than  one  state,  would  be  required  to  send  to 
these  participants  or  stockholders  and  to  the  supervising  fed- 
eial  body  a  quarterly  statement  of  business  and  earnings  and 


"To  simple  minds  in  the  Orient, 
paragon  provo\ed  an  endless 


once  a  year  a  complete  balance  sheet  and  earnings  statement 
in  the  prescribed  form.  Through  all  such  means  industry 
would  endeavor  to  prevent  owr-production  without  prejudice 
to  the  consuming  public  through  the  unsupervised  control  or 
manipulation  of  prices. 

There  are  two  underlying  assumptions  here  that  have  been 
the  subject  of  sharply  critical  questioning;  first,  that  the 
problem  of  industrial  stabilization  is  primarily  one  of  over- 
production rather  than 
one  of  inefficient  and  un- 
social distribution  and 
under-consumption ;  and 
second,  that  industry, 
when  permitted  to  adopt 
curtailment  of  produc- 
tion as  a  trade  policy 
could  be  trusted  to  share 
the  full  benefits  of  tech- 
nological and  other  im- 
provements through  the 
lowest  possible  prices  to 
the  consumer  compatible 
with  a  fair  return  on 
investment  and  the  skill 
reqyired. 

We  will  come  back  to 
these  assumptions  later 
as  they  are  crucial. 

In  so  far  as  no  plan 
can  hope  to  attain  so 
large  a  measure  of  in- 
dustrial stabilization  as 
to  give  complete  assur- 
ance of  continuous  em- 
ployment, Mr.  Swope 
proceeds  to  a  program 
of  insurance  covering  all 
industrial  hazards. 

A  workmen's  compen- 
sation act,  "which  is 
part  of  the  legislative 
program  necessary  under 
this  plan,"  would  be 
modeled  after  the  best 
features  of  the  laws  of 
the  several  states,  and, 
inferentially,  would 
seem  to  be  designed  to 
supersede  them  in  the  interest  of  equitable  competition  on 
a  national  scale. 

All  employes  of  companies  covered  by  the  plan  would, 
after  two  years  of  service,  be  protected  by  life  and  dis- 
ability insurance,  a  system  of  old-age  pensions,  and  an  un- 
employment insurance  fund  to  which  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  a  minimum  of  one  per  cent  of  earnings, 
but  not  more  than  $50  in  any  one  year.  The  coverage  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  would  be  limited  to  employes 
with  normal  pay  of  $5000  a  year  or  less. 

The  salient  characteristic  of  this  scheme  of  insurance  is 
that  its  administration  would  be  intrusted  to  general  boards 
of  administration  formed  by  the  several  trade  associations 
and  consisting  of  nine  members,  three  to  be  elected  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  association,  three  (Continued  on  page  647) 
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Labor  Leads  Toward  Planning 


By  SIDNEY  HILLMAN 


systematic  efforts  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  at  bringing 
order  into  a  chaotically  competitive  industry 
have  perhaps  produced  better  results  than 
similar  efforts  elsewhere.  We  have  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  a  measure  of  stabilization, 
but  our  very  success  points  to  the  need  for  something  that 
goes  beyond  voluntary  cooperation  by  individuals,  corpo- 
rations and  unions.  The  problem  is  national  in  scope  and 
social  in  its  implications  and  consequently  the  authority  to 
work  out  salvation  and  the  power  to  carry  plans  into  effect 
must,  as  well,  be  national  in  scope  and  social  in  outlook. 
The  story  of  efforts  at  stabilization  in  the  men's  clothing 
industry  goes  back  to  1910,  when  a  new  type  of  labor- 
union  leadership  emerged  in  that  industry  during  a  strike 
which  tied  up  the  important  Chicago  market  for  months. 
That  leadership  becajne  national  by  1914  when  it  reorgan- 
ized the  obsolete  United  Garment  Workers  and  launched 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America.  By  1919 
the  union  controlled  75  per  cent  of  the  industry.  While  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  is  an  "inde- 
pendent" union,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  it  has  been  in  many  ways 
intimately  linked  with  the  whole  field  of  organized  labor. 
The  men's  clothing  industry  is  a  highly  competitive  one. 
Various  attempts  at  mergers  and  combinations  have  been 
unsuccessful.  It  remains  an  industry  of  numerous  small 
producers.  The  largest  employer  at  this  time  has  not  more 
than  four  thousand  workers.  The  typical  employer  has  a 
far  smaller  group  of  men  and  women  on  his  payrolls,  and 
a  total  output  of  less  than  a  million  dollars  a  year,  and 
there  are  numberless  very  small  manufacturers  and  con- 
tractors. While  the  efforts  of  the  Amalgamated  were  nat- 
urally directed  toward  better  conditions  for  the  workers, 
such  as  reduced  hours  and  increased  earnings,  the  union  at 
no  time  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  the  workers 
was  conditioned  by  the  wel- 
fare of  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  Overproduction, 
waste,  irregularity — practices 
and  problems  regarded  in 
many  industries  as  belonging 
to  the  province  of  manage- 
ment— were  viewed  by  the 
Amalgamated  as  labor  prob- 
lems and  hence  the  immedi- 
ate concern  of  the  union.  An 
unstable  industry  carried  on 
uneconomically  implies  un- 
employment or  underemploy- 
ment. The  Amalgamated 
faced  squarely  the  task  of 
building  up  sound  labor 
standards  and  working  con- 
ditions within  the  structure 


Enter  the  Labor  Leader 

Here  the  general  president  and  guiding  gen- 
ius of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  offers  his  contribution  to  the  idea  of 
a  plan-economy  for  the  United  States.  It  is 
based  on  the  actual  experience  of  the  men's 
clothing  industry,  where  union-management  co- 
operation has  made  headway  in  stabilizing  a 
highly  competitive  industry,  but  where  its  ex- 
perience shows  the  need  for  scheming  the  coun- 
try's industrial  enterprise  as  a  whole.  Out  of 
the  forthright  leadership  and  rank-and-file  soli- 
darity of  this  worker's  movement  comes  also 
the  urge  for  planning  in  accordance  with  our 
democratic  institutions,  from  the  bottom  up. 
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of  a  competitive  industry.  The  union  leadership  took  the 
position  that  the  economic  well  being  of  a  unionized  em- 
ployer should  be  the  concern  of  the  workers  or  improve- 
ments in  wages  and  working  conditions  would  turn  into 
paper  gains  purchased  at  the  cost  of  irregular  jobs  if  not  of 
total  unemployment. 

This  meant  a  joint  employer-employe  attack  on  the  spe- 
cific problems  of  stabilizing  production  and  employment  by 
increasing  individual  productivity,  reducing  costs,  eliminating 
waste,  composing  differences  promptly  and  peaceably,  and 
taking  advantage  of  new  technical  advances  in  the  industry 
without  impairing  the  workers'  earnings. 

THE  task  of  establishing  a  satisfactory  level  of  individual 
production  was  in  substance  one  of  bringing  output  and 
wages  into  a  sound  relationship.  The  union  began  by  mak- 
ing earnings  depend  on  established  standards  of  production. 
From  this  angle  the  union  deemed  piece-rates  a  fairer  basis 
of  determining  wages  than  time-rates  with  protection  against 
recurrence  of  the  old  evil  of  task  work.  To  this  end,  output 
was  to  be  standardized  and  a  minimum  of  earnings  made 
certain.  All  the  men's  clothing  centers  except  New  York 
were  on  a  piece-work  basis  by  1923,  and  five  years  later  most 
of  the  New  York  market  had  taken  the  step.  While  yard- 
sticks of  achievement  are  lacking,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these 
changes  in  method  of  wage-setting  have  resulted  in  advances 
in  hourly  earnings  simultaneously  with  increased  output, 
and  substantial  cost  reductions. 

One  of  the  expensive  luxuries  in  which  unplanned  indus- 
try indulges  is  stoppage  due  to  "labor  troubles"  or  to  the 
fear  of  them.  The  total  cost  of  strikes  during  the  more 
troubled  .periods  of  this  country's  industrial  history  must 
have  reached  an  enormous  total.  The  adoption  of  an  agree- 
ment with  organized  labor  is  in  substance  an  insurance  policy 
against  this  costly  form  of  industrial  waste.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  type  of  insurance  is  not 

automatic.  Its  effectiveness 
depends  upon  the  work- 
ability of  the  labor-manage- 
ment agreement.  The  Amal- 
gamated has  from  the  begin- 
ning provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  machinery  for  con- 
tinuous arbitration  of  dis- 
putes arising  within  the  in- 
dustry under  an  impartial 
chairman.  The  impartial 
chairman  is  not  appealed  to, 
settling  occasional  diffi- 


n 

culties,  as  a  sort  of  supreme 
judge;  his  job  is  that  of 
mediation  and  conciliation. 
In  actual  practice,  he  is 
called  on  to  make  surpris- 
ingly few  flat  rulings.  He 
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does  his  work  by  analyzing  and  discussing  disputed  points 
rather  than  by  judicial  decision.  When  the  scheme  was  first 
tried,  short  stoppages  were  frequent.  But  as  this  simple 
flexible  method  of  handling  disagreements  came  to  be  more 
widely  understood  and  appreciated  by  workers  and  employers 
interruptions  due  to  "labor  trouble"  have  ceased — strikes 
practically  never  occur  in  organized  plants,  unless  employers 
directly  provoke  them. 

A  third  point  at  which  the  Amalgamated  has  applied  a 
planning  technique  to  the  problem  at  hand  in  dealing  with 
a  thorny  industrial  situation  has  been  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  The  clothing  industry  is  not  highly  mechanized, 
and  most  of  the  traditional  skills  are  still  essential.  But  in 
its  whole  attitude  toward  labor-saving  devices,  the  Amalga- 
mated has  departed  widely  from  the  usual  trade-union  slant. 
The  organization  has  come  to  feel  first,  that  resistance  to 
new  machinery  and  other  means  of  labor-saving  would 
tend  to  weaken  the  competitive  position  of  the  union  em- 
ployer; and,  second,  that  it  might  diminish  the  total  volume 
[of  employment  available  in  the  industry  by  keeping  price 
levels  above  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer.  In 
view  of  these  considerations,  the  union  has  encouraged  im- 
provements in  the  means  of  production,  but  has  tried  to 
maintain  some  measure  of  control  over  them.  For  example, 
it  has  permitted  the  introduction  of  pressing  machines  only 
in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  industry  or  of  a  particular 
ishop  to  absorb  the  displaced  workers.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  pressure  of  competition  made  delay  impossible,  the  union 
entered  into  agreements  with  employers  for  the  payment  of 
jia  dismissal  wage  amounting  in  some  instances  to  $500  apiece 
to  workers  pushed  out  of  their  jobs  by  machines.  The  prac- 


tice found  its  widest  application  in  Chicago  during  the  last 
five  years,  when  large  scale  technical  improvements  have 
resulted  in  "technological  displacement"  in  one  large  estab- 
lishment of  some  150  workers. 

One  of  the  most  notable  contributions  of  the  Amalga- 
mated in  the  field  of  industrial  stabilization  has  been  the 
work  it  has  done  toward  eliminating  waste.  It  was  bound 
to  tackle  the  problem  since  it  concerned  itself  with  the  prob- 
lem of  labor  costs.  The  savings  achieved  in  this  manner 
the  union  sought  to  prorate  to  labor. 

Carrying  this  effort  still  further,  the  union  attacked  over- 
head costs.  Obviously,  if  the  cost  of  supervision  could  be 
reduced  it  would  mean  large  scale  economy  to  the  industry. 
This  could  only  be  achieved,  however,  if  the  union  mem- 
bership assumed  greatly  increased  responsibility  for  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  output,  which  meant  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  worker  toward  his  job.  The 
union  members  were  ready  and  have  gradually  assumed 
many  of  the  functions  and  responsibilities  formerly  borne 
by  management.  As  this  phase  of  the  program  developed 
the  union  in  three  instances  set  up  shops  of  its  own  and 
manufactured  clothes  for  specified  firms.  In  the  main  these 
experiments  have  been  undertaken  because  of  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  employer  and  the  demoralization  of  his 
factory.  Two  lasted  only  a  brief  time,  because  the  firms 
supplied  by  the  shops  were  unable  to  continue  in  business. 
The  third  union  factory,  however,  operated  for  more  than 
three  years.  All  three  were  successful  in  meeting  their 
budgets  and  in  turning  out  a  satisfactory  product. 

Along  with  the  development  of  this  manifold  program 
aimed  at  planned  orderliness  in  industry,  the  union  has  ex- 
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Contrasting  scenes  of  December  1931 — thousands  of  city   shoppers;  thousands  of  unemployed  before  the  Capitol 
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tended  its  organization  to  minimize  the  threat  to  its  stand- 
ards in  competition  from  unorganized  areas.  In  a  period  of 
falling  prices  and  a  sharp  drop  in  the  total  demand  for 
men's  clothing,  the  Amalgamated  today  maintains  con- 
tractual relations  with  about  75  per  cent  of  the  industry. 
Several  important  centers,  notably  Philadelphia,  unorgan- 
ized ten  years  ago  are  now  unionized  (see  Survey  Graphic, 
December  1929,  p.  26).  These  vigorous  campaigns  have  in 
many  instances  raised  working  standards  in  non-union  shops 
even  where  they  did  not  bring  them  under  contractual  union 
control. 

A  measure  of  security  for  the  workers  at  a  time  of  falling 
volume  of  employment  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
enforcement  of  the  rule  of  equal  division  of  work.  Under 
this  provision  which  is  part  of  every  Amalgamated  agree- 
ment, all  members  of  the  union  in  a  shop,  to  the  extent  that 
this  is  practicable,  are  assured  an  equal  share  of  whatever 
work  is  available  in  slack  periods.  The  rule  may  sometimes 
be  temporarily  set  aside  because  of  administrative  difficulties, 
but  it  is  not  voided  if  that  can  be  helped.  In  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory  all  union  members  attached  to  an  estab- 
lishment have  some  work,  even  during  a  period  of  general 
unemployment. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  though,  that  after  all  efforts  are 
made  to  stabilize  the  industry  it  remains,  like  all  other 
branches  of  our  economy,  at  the  mercy  of  general  business 
convulsions.  To  deal  in  some  measure  with  this  basic  in- 
security, the  Amalgamated  inaugurated  in  1923  a  large- 
scale  experiment  with  unemployment  insurance  in  the  Chi- 
cago market.  Five  years  later  a  similar  plan  was  established 
in  Rochester  and  New  York  City.  In  Chicago  employers 
and  employes  jointly  contribute  weekly  sums  to  the  insur- 
ance fund,  the  employer  paying  3  per  cent  of  his  payroll, 
the  worker  il/2  per  cent  of  his  wage.  Through  a  careful 
system  of  icports  and  record-keeping,  the  office  of  the  fund 
knows  the  hours  worked  and  the  hours  lost  by  every  mem- 
ber during  each  six  months'  season.  Eligibility  to  benefit  is 
computed  by  deducting  from  the  total  number  of  hours  lost, 
a  waiting  period  of  forty-four  hours  (one  work-week).  Bene- 
fits are  then  paid  at  the  rate,  of  30  per  cent  of  full-time  wages 
for  a  maximum  period  of  three  and  three  quarters  weeks 
in  each  season.  Benefit  payments  began  in  Chicago  in  May 
1924,  after  an  accumulation  period  of  one  year.  To  date, 
the  fund  has  distributed  more  than  $6,000,000.  In  Rochester 
and  New  York,  only  the  employers  contribute  to  the  fund, 
and  at  the  rate  of  1^2  per  cent  of  the  payroll.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Rochester  fund  is  modeled  on  that  of  Chi- 
cago. In  New  York,  funds  go  into  a  common  pool  instead 
of  being  segregated  by  firm  and  eligibility  's  determined,  not 
by  the  employment  record,  but  by  proof  of  distress. 

THE  Chicago  plan  was  originally  thought  of  as  an  incen- 
tive to  greater  stability  as  well  as  a  relief  measure.  The 
agreement  provides  that  employers  whose  unemployment  re- 
serves amount  to  two  years'  maximum  benefit  requirements 
may  discontinue  contributions  until  their  fund  has  fallen 
below  that  level.  Business  conditions  in  the  market  have 
been  so  unfavorable  that  few  firms  have  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  this  provision. 

During  the  past  year,  with  an  increasing  amount  of  part- 
time  employment  and  an  unprecedented  volume  of  total  un- 
employment because  of  business  failures,  the  employed  mem- 
bers of  the  union  voted  a  per  capita  assessment  to  establish 


a  fund  for  the  relief  of  jobless  comrades  who  are  no  longer 
covered  by  the  insurance  scheme.  The  insurance  plan  in 
Chicago  has  been  modified  to  permit  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  contributions  to  be  set  aside  for  use  in  times  of  large- 
scale  unemployment. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  been  generally  successful 
in  putting  into  effect  our  methods  of  stabilization,  establish- 
ing employment  reserves  and  in  organizing  our  labor  market. 
We-  have  succeeded  in  making  both  production  and  em- 
ployment more  regular  in  normal  times  and  in  protecting 
employers  and  workers  to  some  degree  from  the  worst  ef- 
fects of  the  depression.  But  even  in  normal  times  we  did 
not  achieve  full-sized  stabilization.  The  25  per  cent  of  the 
industry  which  stayed  out  from  union  influence  materially 
interfered  with  the  program  which  three  fourths  of  the  in- 
dustry accepted  and  found  workable.  This  wilful  minority 
has  at  all  times  challenged  our  program  and  in  time  of  de- 
pression it  constitutes  a  menace  to  our  efforts.  This  proves 
first,  that  voluntary  cooperation  in  economic  planning  is  not 
enough ;  and  second,  that  no  one  industry  can  stabilize  it- 
self entirely  by  its  own  efforts.  Regularity  in  production 
and  employment  depends  on  the  general  state  of  industry 
and  of  agriculture,  in  short,  on  the  economic  health  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  that  means  national  planning. 

1DO  not  share  the  point  of  view  of   those  who  accept 
cyclical  depressions  as  inevitable.  Economists  have  made  s\ 
fetish  of  the  business  cycle.    We  have  grown  accustomed  t<] 
depressions  as  to  changes  of  season.    But  we  need  not  havi 
periodic  depressions  with  their  accompanying  human  misery) 
The  reason  why  we  have  recurrent  depressions  is  not  thai 
there  exists  some  untouchable  "economic  law"  but  that  wi 
have   failed   to   apply    reason    to   the   conduct   of    industry 
There   would   be   no   depressions   if    millions   of   American 
working  men  and  women  were  not  paralyzed  as  consumer! 
by  the  loss  of  jobs  and  hence  of  wages.    And  they  need  no 
be  jobless  if  production  and  consumption  were  brought  int 
working  harmony.    Past  experience  clearly  shows  that  ind: 
vidual  business  men  or  even  the  huge  corporations,  howeve 
powerful  they  may  be,  are  not  in  a  position  to  run  our  bus 
ness  system  without  having  it  land  on  the  rocks  every  noil 
and  then.    But  if  we  are  to  have  more  effective  handling  cj 
our  economic  endeavors  human  intelligence  must  be  backej 
by   authority   and    power.     That   authority   and   power   1:1 
within  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    It  is  the  respons  | 
bility  of  the  government  to  create  an  instrumentality  the 
will  guide  a  national  economic  plan.    Among  the  specif! 
problems   that   call    for   this   large-scale   handling   are:   tl; 
length  of  the  working  day  and  week,  jobs  for  all  peop  j 
willing   and    able    to   work,    "technological    unemployment  j 
that  is  now  affecting  millions  of  people.    A  minimum  wan 
to  be  paid  in  all  industries  is  another  problem  that  econom  > 
planning  would  tackle.    An  assured  basis  of  earnings  woui  I 
place  more  adequate  power  as  consumers  in  the  hands  < 
the  masses  of  people.    There  would  be  both  incentive  ar 
aid  for  stabilizing  production  in  such  a  course.    The  respo 
sibility  for  national  economic  planning  should  be  vested 
a  board  representing  labor,  capital  and  the  public.    Nothir 
but  such  a  fundamental  change  from   present  practice  ca 
possibly  lead  us  out  of  the  chaos  in  which  we  find  ourselv 
today.     Our   great   resources   can   be   made   the   basis  of 
generously  spread   prosperity   working   without   breaks  ar 
jerks  if  we  plan  intelligently,  competently  and  in  earne? 


Courtesy  Downtown  Gallery,  New  York 


Order  in  the  Machine  Age 


IN  the  nineteenth  century  Cezanne  saw  the  natural  universe  in  cones, 
cylinders  and  spheres.  Today  Charles  Sheeler,  one  of  the  significant 
men  in  American  modern  art,  takes  these  forms  directly  from  man-made 
aspects  of  the  contemporary  world — those  same  functional  tools  of  applied 
science  whose  solidity  and  simplification,  dedication  to  use,  are  affecting 
the  concept  of  beauty  in  architecture.  This  is  the  stuff  of  his  painting. 
It  is  the  spirit  in  his  work  that  matters,  that  makes  these  three  drawings, 
done  with  the  Conte  crayon,  delicate  and  lovely  versions  of  familiar  things 
rarely  associated  with  delicacy  and  loveliness.  Sheeler  has  a  harmonious 
acceptance  of  his  age,  a  vision  of  its  rhythm  and  order.  He  is  not  only 
a  great  artist  but  a  disciplined  craftsman  as  well.  These  examples  of  his 
work  make  their  own  contribution  to  the  discussion  in  this  issue  of  those 
same  tools  of  man's  making,  which  seem  to  have  got  out  of  hand. — F.L.  K. 
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Close-Ups   of  Four   Industries   against   the   Background   of  Planning 
TEXTILES  TELEPHONES  STEEL  ELECTRICITY 


Cotton  Textiles 

Where  a  Minority  Blocks  Concerted  Planning 


||t  By  HENRY  P.  KENDALL 

•    •  *"    ' 

HISTORICALLY,    cotton    textiles*make    up 
our  first  American  manufacturing  industry. 
Today  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  to 
plan  and  concert  production.     But  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  an 
industry    thus    to    set    its    house    in    order, 
thwarted  by  a  minority  bloc   which    refuses   to   go   along. 
Thousands  of  workers  have  been  adversely  affected.    Towns 
and  cities,  even  whole  states  are  having  their  resources  sapped 
because  of  the  failure  of  companies  controlling  less  than  a 
fifth  of  the  spindles  to  join  in  a  mutual  plan  that  would  at 
one  stroke  make  for  business  stability  and  cut  out  the  hoary 
abuse  of  night  running  for  women  and  minors.     A  handful 
of  people  are  unrestrained  by  the  will  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  industry,  and  this  in  the  United  States  where 
the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail. 

Many  of  the  problems  in  cotton  textiles  are  of  long 
standing  and  have  increased  with  the  years  until  they  are 
possibly  tougher  to  solve  than  those  of  newer  industries. 
But  they  are  not  only  of  interest  because  of  the  age  of  the 
industry  but  are  of  widespread  public  concern  because  of  its 
size  and  its  reach,  North  and  South,  through  the  belt  of 
Atlantic  states.  There  are  1291  establishments  carrying  on 
cotton  goods  manufacture  of  one  kind  or  another.  There 
are  424,916  wage-earners.1  Annual  wages  total  $324,289,- 
094.  The  value  of  product  is  at  the  rate  of  over  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  annually. 

The  industry  was  sick  before  the  world-wide  depression. 
It  is  disjointed.  Many  mills  have  slight  if  any  control  over 
distribution.  There  is  very  little  integration  of  functions 


within  individual  cotton  tex- 
tile enterprises. 

In  the  early  days  a  man 
of  pioneer  spirit  built  a  dam 
across  a  stream,  built  a  mill 
and  his  house  beside  it.  He 
ran  his  manufacturing.  He 
marketed  his  goods.  He  made 
his  own  financial  arrange- 
ments. His  business  grew 
with  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try. The  mill  was  enlarged. 
The  second  generation  built 
the  big  white  house  on  the 
hill. 

The  families  of  the  sons 
turned  their  eyes  toward  the 
big  city;  left  the  white 


'All  figures  quoted  are  from  1929 
Biennial  Census  of  Manufactures. 


Women  and  minors  will  be  working  tonight 
on  long  shifts  in  American  mills  which  have 
held  out  from  an  agreement  that  would  have 
cut  down  production  by  eliminating  them  from 
the  night  runs.  The  stalling  of  the  55-50  plan 
in  cotton  textiles  shows  how  far  our  beginnings 
in  economic  self-government  fall  short  of  any- 
thing analogous  in  the  political  field;  and  at 
what  disadvantage  the  progressive  employer  is 
placed  by  the  breakdown  of  voluntary  efforts 
at  controlling  production  in  the  common  in- 
terest. Mr.  Kendall  is  himself  a  large  opera- 
tor and  has  been  a  pioneer  in  endeavoring  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  one  of  our  oldest 
industries  and  one  of  those  most  protected  be- 
hind the  tariff  wall. 
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house  on  the  hill,  and  an  agent  was  appointed  to  run  the  mill. 
The  mill  owners  then  ceased  to  be  manufacturers. 
Keen  men  saw  an  opportunity  to  market  the  products  of 
several  mills  on  commission.    The  mill  owners  who  had  left 
their  manufacturing  in  the  hands  of  agents  were  persuaded 
to  turn  over  their  marketing  to  these  commission  men. 
The  mill  owner  ceased  to  be  a  merchant. 
Prosperity  came  again  and  again  to  the  textile  business. 
The  commission  houses  grew.    Intense  rivalry  among  cotton- 
mill  treasurers,  who  were  located  for  the  most  part  away 
from  mills,  measured  success  by  the  size  of  dividends.  When 
business  recessions  came,  the  commission   houses  had  spare 
funds.     They  suggested  to  the  mill  executives  that  cotton 
could  be  purchased  and  inventories  carried  by  money  which 
the  commission  people  were  willing  to  advance  as  factors  of 
the  cotton  mills. 

The  mill  owners  then  ceased  to  be  financiers. 
The  commission  people  kept  the  mill  managers  at  arm's 
length,  and  mill  products  lost  their  identity.  Commercial 
bleacheries  sprang  up,  bleaching  and  finishing  products  of  a 
number  of  mills,  taking  a  commercial  profit  for  the  service 
rendered. 

Still  other  men  offered  to  bring  buyer  and  seller  together, 
whether  mill  or  commission  house,  and  a  race  of  brokers 
sprang  up,  performing  a  part  of  the  marketing  functions 
which  presumably  were  the  job  of  the  commission  houses. 
Other  men  purchased  unbleached  cloth,  styled  it,  arranged 
to  have  it  bleached  and  finished  in  commercial  plants,  and 
marketed  the  finished  product.  These  converters,  as  they 
came  to  be  called,  added  one  more  middleman  to  dip  a  share 

of  profit  out  of  the  stream  of 
dollars  into  which  the  cotton 
was  being  changed  in  its 
progress  from  bale  to  whole- 
saler, retailer,  cutter  and 
buying  public. 

Meanwhile  came  the 
springing  up  of  mills  in  the 
South,  nearer  to  the  source 
of  supply  of  raw  material. 
Industrial  communities  were 
established  in  rural  districts 
where  taxation  was  lower. 
People  went  to  work  in  the 
mills  who  had  no  industrial 
experience  and  who  were 
almost  a  different  race  of 
workers  from  those  in  the 
North.  The  investment  of 
Northern  capital  in  these 


COTTON  TEXTILES 


Average  Yea 
Compiled  by  Russe 
Manufactt 

Alabama     

rly  Wag 

7  T.  F  is/ie 
irers,  from 

1921 

$  568.12 
943.21 
586.19 
1000.06 
906.84 
884.39 
624.25 

994-57 
645.41 
872.80 

:s  in  Cotton  Textile  Manufacture 
r,  secretary  National  Association  of  Cotton 
the  latest  U.  S.  Census  statistics. 

1923       •     1925           1927            1929         Hrs.  per 
Week1 
$  600.30    $  615.96    $  641.59    $  608.71     No  limit 
1025.81       1028.19       1051.07         993.96         55 
588.43         594.78         652.02         632.67         60 
loiz.oi         887.49         959-39         869.64t       54 
1011.08         954.06         969.63         926.10$      48 
929.95         925-15       1027.32         901.89         54 
676.73         641.26         691.23         661.93         60 
1073.42       1007.73       1045.61         997-49         54 
651.98         631.60         657.84         651.86         55 
940.45         821.52         837.63         748-37         60 

Connecticut 

Georgia    .  .  . 

Maine     

Massachusetts 

New   Hampshire 

North   Carolina 

Rhode   Island 

South    Carolina    
Virginia    

New   England    Average 
Av.  in   Cotton   Growing 
States    

945-83 
659-35 

1010.45 
691.58 

960.52 
661.02 

1010.60 
696.06 

937-8i 
660.71 

Difference  Between  N.  E. 
and  Cotton  Growing 
States  

286.48 

318.87 

299.50 

3'4-54 

277.10 

1  Legal  limit  for  employment  of  women  and  minors, 
tlncludes  3  establishments  in  Vermont. 
$Drop  from   1927  due   in  part  to  strike   in  New  Bedford 

($700,000 

loss   in 

wages). 

Southern  mills,  the  moving  of  machinery — this  whole  South- 
ern cycle  in  the  industry's  development  is  a  tremendously 
important  fact  in  the  present  situation. 
There  are  thus  many  threads  in  the  fabric  of  the  textile 
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industry.  Its  primary  problems,  how- 
ever, are  the  result  of  failure  to 
apply  the  principles  of  continually 
balancing  production  with  reasonable 
sales  expectation. 

Back  in  war  time,  to  meet  unusual 
demand,  impetus  was  given  night- 
running  in  cotton  mills,  especially  in 
the  South.  This  habit  has  persisted, 
even  though  abnormal  war-time  de- 
mands are  no  more.  There  has  been 
little  or  no  restriction  there  of  the 
working  of  women  and  minors  at 
night.  The  net  result  has  been  that 
for  a  number  of  years  production  has 
exceeded  consumption.  Prices  have 
been  depressed  below  levels  of  fair- 
ness or  commonsense.  Wages  have 
been  low  compared  with  other  in- 
dustry. 

The  appended  table  of  average 
yearly  wages  in  the  industry  is  illumi- 
nating in  this  connection.  These  are 
hitherto  unpublished  figures.  It  will 

be  noted  that  in  1929  the  difference  between  average  wages 
paid  in  the  New  England  states  and  the  average  of  the  cot- 
ton-growing states  was  $277.10.  It  is  claimed  that  a  good 
deal  of  this  difference  is  made  up  by  the  low  cost  of  living 


From  a  Letter  to  the  President 


The  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover 

White  House,  Washington 
My  dear  Sir: 

....  You  have  an  opportunity  at  the  present  time,  I  feel  sure, 
very  materially  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  textile  industry, 
which,  as  you  know,  have  been  very  bad  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  cotton  manufacturing  industry  particularly  is  suffering 
from  overproduction  due  to  three  influences:  style  changes, 
which  have  lessened  the  amount  of  cloth  used;  substitution  of 
rayon  for  cotton ;  and  the  great  increase  in  productive  capacity 
due  to  operating  cotton  mills  in  states  which  permit  the  work- 
ing of  women  and  minors  at  night.  This  night  operation  de- 
veloped primarily  during  the  war  and  has  been  increased  since, 
through  efforts  to  reduce  cost  in  an  industry  where  overproduc- 
tion had  already  resulted  in  practically  no  profit. 

These  conditions  are  well  known.  They  have  had  their  in- 
fluence in  the  labor  unrest  and  strikes  which  have  occurred 
recently  and  which  have  been  focusing  attention  to  long  hours 
and  the  extremely  low  earnings,  due  in  part  to  enforced 
curtailment. 

The  employment  of  women  and  minors  at  night  is  socially 
unsound  and  at  the  present  time  is  economically  unsound  and 
is  not  good  for  the  health,  the  standards  of  living,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  workers.  There  have  been  various  attempts  on 
the  part  of  mill  owners  to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  night 
operation  for  women  and  minors  and  the  shortening  of  hours 
for  some  time.  Concerted  action  has  not  been  possible  as  yet. 

I  believe  that  if  you  should  add  to  your  group  a  man  of 
recognized  standing,  thoroughly  familiar  with  textile  conditions 
North  and  South,  and  who  had  a  broad,  constructive  point  of 
view,  that  such  a  man,  with  the  moral  support  given  by  you 
and  your  other  conferees,  could  crystallize  public  opinion  and 
secure  voluntary,  concerted  action  among  textile  manufacturers. 

The  action,  I  would  suggest,  would  be  to  secure  by  mutual 
consent  an  agreement  to  reduce  permanently  the  working  hours 
per  week  in  all  textile  mills  to  not  over  fifty;  to  pay  the  same 
weekly  wage  for  fifty  hours  that  was  paid  for  fifty-four,  fifty- 


five,  or  sixty,  whatever  schedule  the  individual  mills  operated 
on;  and  in  mills  that  operated  day  and  night  to  replace  posi- 
tions left  vacant  by  women  workers  on  the  day  shift  with 
women  workers  from  the  night  shift,  and  to  replace,  just  as  far 
as  possible,  vacancies  appearing  among  women  workers  on 
the  night  shift  with  men. 

//  might  be  inopportune  at  the  present  time  to  endeavor  to 
eliminate  night  running  in  cotton  mills.  It  might  temporarily 
throw  people  out  of  work.  Perhaps  such  a  move  could  be  ar- 
rived at  later.  I  believe  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  would 
benefit  from  it,  that  it  would  promote  new  construction  and  at 
the  same  time  would  add  to  the  cost  of  textiles  to  the  consumer 
but  a  relatively  small  amount.  The  reduction  of  hours  to  a 
number  not  over  fifty  in  any  one  week,  would  accomplish  real 
reform.  It  would  give  more  leisure  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  It  would  bring  permanently  a  reduction  in  output  which 
would  offset  in  part  the  overproduction  which  now  exists  and 
it  would  raise  the  average  earnings  because  for  some  years 
the  industry  has  not  operated  to  capacity  and  the  workers 
have  been  the  principal  sufferers. 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  letter  is  based  on  no  self-interest 
whatever.  Our  five  cotton  mills  are  all  located  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  for  competitive  reasons  we  are  compelled 
to  operate  them  day  and  night  and  fifty-five  hours  a  week  on 
each  shift.  We  have  eliminated  women  entirely  from  one  shift 
and  successfully,  and  are  filling  vacancies  in  women's  positions 
on  the  day  shift  with  women  from  the  night  shift  and  are  em- 
ploying no  new  women  on  night  shifts.  We  have  found  this 
entirely  practical.  We  are  opposed  to  night  operation  of  women 
and  minors  as  being  socially  unsound  and  night  operation, 
taking  the  industry  as  a  luhole,  as  economically  unsound. 

The  South  has  been  under  criticism  for  its  long  hours  and 
justly  so.  But,  through  lack  of  leadership,  in  which  the  South 
differs  in  no  respect  from  the  North,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  bring  about  these  reforms  by  concerted  action.  Yet,  I  believe 
they  would  all  welcome  the  change  if  it  could  be  brought  about 
in  all  of  the  states.  HENRY  P.  KENDALL 

Baston,  November  1929. 
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in  the  South,  one  of  the  items  in  which  is  rent.  In  practically 
all  southern  cotton  mill  villages  employes  live  in  company 
owned  houses.  There  probably  is  some  differential  in  favor 
of  southern  workers  because  of  lower  living  costs,  but  it  still 
is  true  that  the  industry  is  a  long-hour,  low-wage  industry. 
And  the  long-hour  states  are  the  lower  wage  states. 

IN  November  1929  I  felt  the  plight  of  cotton  textiles  was 
such  that  something  should  be  done  about  it.  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  President  Hoover.  The  excerpts  from  that  letter 
(page  593)  are  quoted  because  of  the  subsequent  vol- 
untary action  taken  by  the  industry  to  shorten  the  work 
week  and  eliminate  women  and  minors  from  night  operations. 

This  statement  of  conditions  and  of  a  proposed  remedy 
were  fairly  generally  agreed  to  by  the  industry  as  being 
sound.  The  letter  was  passed  to  the  secretary  of  commerce, 
who  at  that  time  was  arranging  conferences  with  business 
leaders  in  Washington  on  the  course  to  be  followed  by  in- 
dustry after  the  stock-market  crash.  A  conference  of  textile 
men  was  called  in  Washington.  We  met  with  the  President, 
but  when  he  asked  us  whether  we  had  a  plan  we  had  to  tell 
him  that  no  plan  had  been  prepared  upon  which  the  industry 
had  agreed.  However,  from  then  on  there  was  an  evident 
disposition  within  the  industry  to  "do  something." 

In  the  early  part  of  1930,  a  program  of  voluntary  reduc- 
tion of  the  working  week  together  with  elimination  of 
women  and  minors  from  night  running  was  proposed  by  the 
Cotton-Textile  Institute.  The  Institute  was  organized  five 
years  ago.  Its  membership  includes  leading  cotton  textile 
companies  North  and  South.  The  Institute's  plan  called  for 
voluntary  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  work  week  to  fifty- 
five  hours  for  the  day  run  and  fifty  hours  for  the  night  run 
and  the  elimination  of  women  and  minors  from  night  run- 
ning. This  so-called  55-50  plan  was  felt  to  be  a  more  feasible 
first  step  for  the  industry  than  a  reduction  to  fifty  hours  day 
and  fifty  hours  night.  The  plan  met  with  acceptance. 

On  February  28,  1931  the  Institute  announced  to  the 
mills  subscribing  to  this  recommendation  that  over  twenty- 
six  million  spindles,  comprising  83  per  cent  of  the  industry, 
had  indicated  their  conformity.  These  percentages  were 
based  on  the  then  figure  of  31,600,000  spindles  as  the  total 
spindleage  of  the  industry.  Number  of  spindles,  in  cotton 
textiles,  is  commonly  used  as  a  measure  of  productive  capac- 
ity, for  yarns  spun  must  be  woven,  and  cloth  woven  from 
yarn  must  pass  through  the  various  finishing  processes  before 
it  becomes  cloth  for  the  use  of  the  consumer.  Subsequently, 
the  Institute  declared  that  a  survey  made  since  March  i, 
1931  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  curtailment  policy  was  being 
pursued  in  over  99  per  cent  of  the  mills  that  had  subscribed 
to  the  new  schedule.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  public  ap- 
proval of  this  accomplishment.  The  acting  chairman  of 
the  President's  Emergency  Committee  for  Employment  an- 
nounced publicly  in  August  of  1931  that  the  industry's  ac- 
complishments in  these  matters  are  "an  outstanding  example 
of  what  an  industry  can  do  by  voluntary  action  to  'set  its 
house  in  order.'  "  The  statement  continued : 

The  policies  which  your  [the  cotton  textile]  industry  has 
adopted  have  been  of  marked  assistance  in  the  present  emer- 
gency and  also  will  give  you  a  working  basis  upon  which  to  de- 
velop plans  for  a  more  permanent  stabilization  of  employment. 

We  hope  that  the  very  few  mills  which  still  persist  in  the 
uneconomic  and  anti-social  policy  of  long  hours  and  night  work 
for  their  employes  will  quickly  fall  in  line  with  your  far-sighted 
plan. 


This  program  during  1931  reduced  stocks  on  hand.  In 
other  words,  production  was  brought  more  into  line  with 
demand.  The  Institute  supplies  these  figures  on  this  point: 

Stocks  on  Hand  August  31,   1931 


Lumber  

Compared  with 
Aug.  30  1930 
4%  greater 
16%  greater 

2%  greater 

5%  less 
8%   less 
4%  less 
10%  less 

16%  less 
40%  less1 

quoted. 

Compared  with 
3-year  August 
Average 
6%  greater 
8%  greater 

11%  greater 

32%  greater 
i%  less 
5%  greater 
4%  less 

21%  less 
43%  less1 

Chemicals    and    oils    (manufac- 
tured  goods)     

Non-ferrous    metals     (manufac- 
tured goods)   

Stone,  glass  and  clay  

Leather   

Iron   and   steel  

Automobile  tires 

Cotton   goods    

1  For  comparison,  August  figures  are 

THE  industry's  problems  have  by  no  means  been  liqui- 
dated. The  will  of  the  majority  was  obviously  in  favor 
of  curtailment.  There  has  been  a  minority  group  in  the 
industry,  however,  which  has  undermined  the  constructive 
effect  of  the  so-called  55-50  plan.  In  a  letter  to  Walter 
S.  Gifford,  director  of  the  President's  Organization  on  Un- 
employment Relief,  George  E.  Sloan,  president  of  the  Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute,  reported  that  the  whole  program  is 
being  endangered  "by  the  shortsighted  greediness"  of  a 
"relatively  small  number  of  mills"  that  "have  persisted  in 
operating  long  hours  day  and  night,  and  employing  minors 
on  the  night  shift." 

Some  1 6  per  cent  of  the  cotton  mill  men  did  not  subscribe 
to  the  55-5O  plan-    They  are  jeopardizing  efforts  of  the  en-  I 
tire  industry  to  solve  one  of  its  most  vital  problems.    These 
minority  mills  have  refused  to  reduce  running  time.     In-  | 
stead,  taking  advantage  of  the  curtailment  of  others,   they  I 
have  increased  the  number  of  weekly  hours  run.     In  some  j 
instances  they  have  run  as  high  as  138  hours  a  week.    They  : 
have  not  eliminated  women  and  minors  from  the  night  run, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  civilized  j 
country  in  the  world  where,  such  a  practice  still  persists,  j 
Wages  in  many  of  these  mills  have  been  reduced  and,  in 
some  cases,  have  dropped  below  subsistence  levels.   And  even  j 
with  the  reduction  of  cotton  goods  stocks,  there  has  been  a  | 
dangerous  weakening  of  the  price  structure  of  the  industry. 
This  is  a  weakness  which  affects  all  classes — wage-earners  • 
and  citizens  as  well  as  executives  and  stockholders.     A  sin- 
gle  small  mill  with  capacity  to  supply  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  total  demand  for  its  type  of  goods  breaks  the  price  , 
structure  of  its  entire  class  of  business  by  cutting  a  price  only 
5  per  cent.    It  is  possible,  through  such  practices,  for  a  group 
of  small  companies  employing  a  few  hundred  people  so  to 
depress  prices  that  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  employes  is 
affected.     In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  the  long  hours 
and  low  wages  are  aggravated  by  the  habitual  cutting  of  a 
few  concerns  who,  by  undermining  the  price  structure,  lessen 
the  income  of  the  entire  state.     This  is  a  factor  in  the  sit- 
uation which  should  be  recognized  and  should  be  brought 
home  vigorously  if  the  shortsightedness  and  wilfulness  of  a 
few  are  to  be  curbed  by  an  aroused  public  opinion. 

The  philosophy  of  the  minority  group  is  simple:     They 
claim  to  believe  that  the  struggle  is  a  life  and  death  one,  that 
the  weaker  concerns  will  go  under  and  they  will  survive. 
This  point  of  view  is  fallacious,  not  so  much  because  it  is    . 
anti-social  but  because  it  runs        (Continued  on  page  637)    . 
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By  E.  C.  LINDEMAN 


®E  think  and  feel  in  terms  of  symbols.   At  the 
moment   the  industrial  world  is   moved  by 
the    magic    word    "planning."     Practical   as 
well  as  theoretical  business  men  seem  to  have 
discovered   in   this   symbol   a   new   enchant- 
ment  which   will,    they   hope,    lead   toward 
a  new  industrial  orientation  and  a  fresh  economic  revaluation. 
From   the   practical   point   of    view,    industrial   planning 
is  expected  to  prevent  recurrences  of  economic  depression, 
and  from  the  theoretical  standpoint  it  is  presumed  to  mark 
the  end  of  laissez-faire,  to  indicate  the  dawn  of  a  new  and 
rationalized  control  of  economic  affairs.    Any  symbol  which 
is  capable  of  stirring  so  much  hope  and  of  initiating  so  much 
reflection  in  men  deserves  critical  analysis.    My  treatment 
of  the  topic  is  to  be,  however,  descriptive  and  functional. 
Whatever  else  industrial  planning  may  be,  it  is  not  new; 
indeed,  it  has  long  been  practiced  and  many  of  its  technical 
and  psychological  ingredients  are  known.    Analysis  of  the 
sort  which  is  here  proposed  will,  I  believe,  lead  calm  ob- 
servers to  at  least  one  conclusion,  namely  that  "planning" 
is  no  Aladdin's  Lamp  filled  with  magic  oil  and  ready  to 
light  the  industrial  world   toward  easy  progress.    On   the 
contrary,  my  chief  purpose  in  describing  one  limited  example 
of  planning  in  one,  large  industrial  organization,  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  is  to  demonstrate 
that  planning  embodies  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complex 
functions  of  engineering  and  managerial  skill. 

I.    The  Problem 

IN  attempting  to  give  a  condensed  interpretation  of  how 
planning  proceeds  in  this  company  I   have  selected  the 

project  of  converting  the  telephone  system  from  manual  to 

dial  operation.    This  project  represents  a  generic  situation 

for  all  modern  industries  since  it  serves  as  an  illustration  of 

the  cumulative  progression  from 

manual  to  machine  performance. 

I  shall  follow  the  usual  equation 

for     problem-solving     presenting 

first  the  situation  which  precipi- 
tated the  problem  and  the  need, 

second    the    proposed    theoretical 

solution,  and  third  the  practical 

program  as  revealed  in  an  evolv- 
I  ing  plan. 

During  the  decade  from  1920 
•  to    1930   the    population    of    the 

United  States  of  America  in- 
I  creased  14  per  cent;  the  number 
I  of  telephones  increased  at  the 
I  rate  of  85  per  cent  during  this 
|  same  period.  In  a  period  of 
r  three  years  the  expansion  of  tele- 
i'  phone  use  in  the  United  States 


Not  as  an  obscure  theory  but  as  a  cur- 
rent industrial  technique,  Mr.  Lindeman 
writes  of  planning  on  the  basis  of  his 
study  of  a  vast,  privately  managed  public- 
service  enterprise,  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company.  The  ex- 
ample he  chooses  is  one  which  comes  close 
home  to  the  experience  of  most  of  us — the 
company's  application  of  planning  to  the 
change  from  manual  to  dial  telephones. 
Far  from  being  a  "magic  symbol,"  he 
would  have  us  realize  that  economic 
planning  in  reality  embodies  "one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  complex  functions 
of  engineering  and  managerial  skill." 
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equaled  that  of  the  continent  of  Europe  for  the  entire  fifty- 
six  years  since  the  invention  of  the  telephone.  In  the  five- 
year  period  from  1925  to  1930  telephones  increased  at  the 
rate  of  six  hundred  thousand  a  year.  These  facts,  derived 
from  independent  studies  of  local  companies  and  from  sta- 
tistical studies  of  national  trends  in  business  and  population 
growth,  lead  to  one  inescapable  conclusion:  a  civilization 
such  as  ours  will  need  in  the  future  more  telephone  service, 
extended  over  the  entire  24-hour  period  of  each  day,  reliable 
both  in  speed  and  accuracy.  This  glance  at  the  future, 
revealing  the  need  for  more,  faster,  and  more  accurate  tele- 
phone facilities,  furnishes  the  telephone  company  with  its  ini- 
tial problem:  is  it  Capable  of  providing  such  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  service  and  if  so,  under  what  .circumstances? 

THE  significant  human  link  in  telephone  communication, 
so  far  as  service  is  concerned,  is  the  switchboard  operator. 
From  the  job-personnel  point  of  view  she  is  a  girl  of  average 
height,  not  too  tall  nor  too  short ;  she  must  not  have  defects 
of  eye-sight  or  of  hearing,  peculiarities  of  enunciation  or 
any  other  speech  defects;  and  she  needs  to  possess  a  certain 
stability  of  temperament  in  order  to  adjust  to  the  exacting 
conditions  of  switchboard  operation.  She  should  begin  her 
vocational  career  as  operator  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-five.  These  qualifications  imply  that  there  is  at 
any  given  time  a  specifically  limited  amount  of  this  "type 
of  labor"  available.  Would  an  adequate  supply  requisite 
for  improvements  and  extensions  of  service  be  available  in 
the  future?  If  so,  the  Telephone  Company  might  look  for- 
ward with  confident  expectation  to  meeting  the  cumulative 
demands  of  its  subscribers.  If  not,  important  readjustments 
needed  to  be  envisaged.  Studies  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
pany's specialists  involved  three  major  factors:  To  what 
extent  will  the  supply  of  operators  be  affected  by  the  di- 
minishing size  of  the  American 
family?  To  what  extent  will  the 
supply  be  influenced  by  immigra- 
tion policies?  To  what  extent 
will  supply  be  conditioned  by  the 
fact  that  other  vocations  will 
make  claims  on  young  women  of 
these  same  qualifications?  The 
generalized  conclusions  from  these 
studies  revealed  that  reliance 
could  not  be  placed  on  the  future 
adequacy  of  supply  of  young 
women  who  meet  the  specifica- 
tions, and  that  if  the  Company 
proposed  to  extend  and  improve 
its  services,  it  would  be  com- 
pelled to  solve  its  future  problem 
in  one  of  three  ways :  by  em- 
ploying operators  who  are  not 
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Old 

and  new: 

A  manual 

switchboard 

(right)     with 

every    telephone 

call    requiring   an 

operator,  is  replaced 

when  the  dial  system  is 

installed  by  machinery  (bot 

torn  p.  597)  with  highly  skilled 

mechanics  to  tend  it.  The  "Dial  A 

board  (top  p.  597)  is  used  by  the  girl 

who  replies  when  you  dial  "Operator" 

able  to  meet  the  present  standards  and  thus  run  the  risk 
of  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  by  enticing 
qualified  workers  from  other  occupations  by  offering  higher 
competitive  wages,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  telephone 
service,  or — 

II.   The  Theoretical  Solution 

ENGINEERING  skill  had  already  demonstrated  the 
relative  potentiality  of  the  automatic  telephone  and  the 
semi-automatic  switchboard.  Dial  telephones  have  been  in 
partial  use  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  ex- 
periments and  tests  have  been  continuously  in  process  and 
directed  toward  their  further  perfection.  The  engineer's  solu- 
tion, therefore,  for  the  Company's  problem  was  a  simple 
and  direct  one:  to  substitute,  so  far  as  feasible  and  econom- 
ical, mechanical  for  human  means.  In  other  words,  mecha- 
nize— insure  dependability  by  further  mechanical  operations. 
Thus,  security  for  the  future  might  be  readily  attained,  ac- 
cording to  the  engineering  formula,  by  converting  the  present 
manual  system  into  a  dial  system.  The  solution  sounds 
simple,  is  precisely  the  way  most  of  modern  industry  has 
solved  its  labor  problems  in  the  past,  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  technological  evolution  of  the  modern  world.  But,  how 
could  this  simple  theoretical  solution  be  translated  into  a 
practical  program  of  action?  Enter,  at  this  point,  Indus- 
trial Planning. 

III.    Planning  the  Practical  Program 

THE  difficulties  and  complexities  involved  in  converting 
the  telephone  from  a  manual  to  a  dial  basis  are  fairly 
obvious.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  immense  size  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  there  are  twenty  million  telephones  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  The  City  of  New  York  alone  has  235  central 
offices  and  switchboards.  This  vast  system  of  interconnecting 
communication  with  all  its  varied  mechanical  and  human 
inter-relationships  has  become  incorporated  into  the  very 
pattern  of  our  culture.  Serious  interruption  of  this  service 
would,  in  a  sense,  be  in  the  nature  of  a  social  catastrophe. 
But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  difficulties  and  complexi- 
ties, most  of  which  may  be  sensed  even  by  the  uninitiated. 


Forecasting  or  planning  of  some  sort  characterizes  the  entire 
managerial  outlook  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company.  The  single  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  for 
example,  calls  for  a  certain  finesse  of  planning  for  each 
community  and  for  various  sections  of  a  given  community. 
In  a  large  business  section  the  central  office  may  receive  less 
than  one  hundred  calls  an  hour  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  while  a  few  hours  later,  say  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock,  this  same  exchange  may  be  called  upon 
to  handle  twenty  thousand  calls  an  hour.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  peak  hour  for  calls  in  a  section  devoted  to  the 
transportation  of  incoming  vegetable  and  fruit  produce  for 
a  large  city  may  be  between  the  hours  of  four  and  six  in  the 
morning. 

Telephone  calls  may  thus  be  regarded  as  indicators 
of  the  life  and  tempo  of  each  community  and  of  each  oc- 
cupational area  of  any  given  community.  A  service  such  as 
this,  which  must  be  regular  and  continuous,  needs  to  be 
conducted  in  terms  of  both  short-time  and  long-time  fore- 
casts. 

The  day,  the  week,  the  month,  the  year,  the  five-year 
cycle,  and  the  twenty-year  period  are  all  included  in  the 
Telephone  Company's  schedule  of  future  estimates. 

Another  illustration  may  be  inserted  for  purposes  of  de- 
monstrating the  variety  and  range  of  factors  involved  in  fore- 
casting the  future  needs  of  a  local  community.  In  1916  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Michigan  foresaw  that  certain 
industrial  expansions  were  imminent  in  and  near  the  City 
of  Detroit.  The  automobile  was  crowding  the  telephone. 
Officials  and  technicians  of  this  company  together  with 
collaborators  furnished  by  the  headquarters  staff  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  thereupon 
set  for  themselves  the  task  of  forecasting  the  future  need  of 
telephone  service,  not  merely  for  areas  within  the  city  limits 
still  uninhabited,  but  for  the  total  urban  area  to  be  included 
in  Greater  Detroit  ten  years  hence.  A  ten-year  plan  was 
ultimately  evolved.  The  intricate  nature  of  a  plan  of  this 
sort  may  be  appreciated  by  considering  the  following  list 
of  some  of  the  related  factors.  Approximate  answers  fox 
the  ensuing  questions  constituted  the  qualitative  background 
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for  the  quantitative  esti- 
mates which  finally  be- 
came merged  in  the  total 
plan: 

1.  What     new     industries 
are  likely  to  be  located 
in    the    potentially    de- 
sirable areas? 

How  will  these  new 
enterprises  be  related 
to  existing  industries? 

What  types  of  build- 
ing operation  will  be 
involved  ? 

2.  What  types  of  workers 
will    be    needed    in    the 
operation    of    the    new 
industries? 

What  will  be  the 
probable  ratio  of  tele- 
phones per  hundred 
families? 

What  will  be  the 
variation  in  telephone 
use  as  between 
families  of  North- European  and  South- European  stock? 

3.  How  many  dwellings  will  be  needed  in  the  new  areas? 

What  percentage  of  these  will  be  detached  family  homes? 
What  percentage   of   the   workers  will  come   frcm   other 
sections  of  the  city? 

4.  Where    will    shops    and    other    community    institutions    be 
located  with   reference   to   factories   and   dwellings? 

5.  Assuming  that   approximate   estimates   may   be   made    with 
respect  to   the  number   of   telephones   to   be   needed   in   the 
new   areas,  how  much   new   equipment   will   this   expansion 
call  for? 

What  new  central  buildings  will  be   required? 

Is  the  raw  material  available,  and  is  this  the  proper  time 
to  make  purchases? 

Are  the  related  industries  capable  of  supplying  the  needed 
equipment  within  the  given  period  of  time? 

6.  What   forms   of   financing   will   be   necessary    to   carry   out 
the   plan? 


Is  the  money  available? 

Is  the  time  favorable  for  large-scale  credits? 

What  proportion   of   the   total   financing   may   be   carried 
by  earnings? 

7.    What  additions  must  be  made  to  the   operating  company's 
staff? 

How  many  new   employes   will   be   needed   and   of   what 
grades? 

Is  the  company  prepared  to  recruit  and  train  this  addi- 
tional personnel? 

This  list  does  not  include  all  planning  factors  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  sufficient  to  indicate  the  variety  of  problems  involved 
and  the  range  of  techniques  required  in  forecasting  which 
is  merely  of  the  extension  type.  The  change  from  manual 
to  dial  telephones  represents  a  somewhat  different  problem ; 
in  that  the  Telephone  Company  has  been  confronted  with 
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The  dial  telephone  system  like  its  predecessor, 
the  exceedingly  complex  manual  switchboard,  is  an 
arrangement  designed  to  permit  one  person  to  com- 
municate exclusively  with  another  person  at  a  dis- 
tance. Unlike  the  manual  system,  however,  it  re- 
quires only  a  minimum  intervention  by  a  third  person 
in  establishing  the  telephonic  connection.  The  dial 
telephone,  as  at  present  projected,  is  designed  for 
nearby  calls  and  assumes  that  operators  as  well  as 
other  types  of  technicians  will  be  needed  for  the 
completion  of  telephone  calls  to  distant  points.  The 
first  dial  office  of  the  type  developed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  was  opened 
in  1921  but  tentative  plans  for  its  introduction  had 
been  formulated  more  than  a  decade  earlier.  Actual 
conversion  from  manual  to  dial  telephones  has  been 
partially  or  wholly  completed  in  65  cities  and  by 
the  end  of  March,  1932  eight  additional  cities  will 
be  added  to  this  list.  The  schedule  which  is  now 
in  effect  calls  for  the  consummation  of  the  plan  by 
1938. 

IV.   The  "How"  of  Planning 

An  accurate  portrayal  of  the  complete  sequence  of 
conversion  would  require  many  charts,  blueprints,  sta- 
tistical enumerations,  financial  summaries,  and  so  on. 
Merely  to  contemplate  the  size  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  with  its  twenty- 
one  independent,  constituent  companies,  its  350,000 
employes,  its  650,000  stockholders,  and  its  20,000,000 
The  telephone  company's  first  industrial  plan  for  Detroit  was  initiated  customers  js  sufficient  to  indicate  that  a  detailed 
in  1913  and  extended  to  1930.  By  1920  it  became  obvious  that  the  current  .  ,  .„,.•  u,,rp  AC  a 

rate  of  expansion  was  much  higher  than  estimated  and  the  planners  were  picture  is  wholly  out  of  the  question  here.  As  a 
obliged  to  elevate  their  sights.  The  next  plan  began  with  1919  and  ex-  substitute  I  have  attempted  to  construct  a  highly 
tended  to  1936.  This  forecast  paralleled  actual  growth  for  six  years.  The  generalized  outline.  In  the  left-hand  column  will 
next  plan  spanned  1925-45.  Again  actual  growth  ran  parallel  with  esti-  ^  foun(j  a  selected  list  of  major  aspects  of  the  total 
mated  need,  until  the  depression  caused  a  sharp  divergence  between  »«.,-,,V»;nnc  nf  rprrain 

the   projected  plan   and  the   actual   telephone    needs    of   the    community.       plan,     together     with     brief     descriptions 

related  problems.  •  In  the  right-hand  column  will  be 

the  task  of  not  merely  extending  its  services  but  in  reality      found  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the   disciplines  of  skill 
of  altering  the  nature  of  telephoning  itself   as  a  mode  of      and  knowledge  needed  for  this  sort  of  planning, 
communication. 

For  purposes  of  clarity  we  keep  the  complete  planning 
sequence  in   mind.    The  problem   in   introducing   the   dial 

system  arises  as  we  have  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  demand  ^  Produting  diat  telephones  and  switch- 
tor  telephone  service  tends  to  outrun  the  probable  supply  boards. 
of  necessary  operators  (labor)  procurable  at  a  reasonable 
and  economical  wage.  In  addition  to  the  demand  for  more 
telephone  service  there  exists  also  the  compulsion  to  make 
the  service  more  accurate  and  more  speedy.  In  brief,  the 
telephone  becomes  a  cumulative  accessory  to  human  com- 
munication by  extending  its  range,  by  increasing  its  speed, 
by  improving  its  accuracy,  and  by  reducing  its  costs.  These 
are  interdependent  factors  and  telephone  growth  proceeds 
along  all  four  lines.  Engineering  skill  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
solved  the  problem  of  range  and  one  may  now  speak  across 
the  continent,  and  even  across  the  two  great  oceans,  as  suc- 
cessfully as  between  telephones  in  the  same  city  block.  And 
with  increasing  effectiveness  there  has  come  about  a  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  long-distance  telephoning.  Speed  and  accuracy 

are  always  particularly  limited,  where  human  intervention      2-Ma*'"<r  time  estimates. 
is  involved  in  mechanical  processes.    Consequently,  increases 
in    speed    and    improvements    in    accuracy   may   chiefly    be 
brought  about  by  further  introductions  of  automatic  devices. 


PLANNING   THE  CHANGE  TO   A  DIAL   BASIS    1921-38 
Certain  Steps  in  the  Practical  Program          Disciplines 


This  part  of  the  program  calls  for  the 
purchase  of  vast  amounts  of  raw  ma- 
terials; first  of  all,  it  must  be  determined 
whether  or  not  these  required  materials 
are  available;  then  analyses  of  costs  need 
to  be  made,  and  finally  the  material  must 
be  ordered  and  transported  to  the  ap- 
propriate centers. 

Once  the  problem  of  raw  materials  has 
be'en  solved,  attention  must  be  turned  to 
the  various  manufacturing  processes  re- 
quired for  transforming  them  into  finished 
products.  Since  the  American  Telephone 
Company  is  a  manufacturing  industry  as 
well  as  a  public  utility,  much  of  this  plan- 
ning is  internal  but  a  portion  represents 
co-ordination  with  other  industries. 


(a)  Principles  of  busi- 
ness    and     indus- 
trial management 

(b)  Mechanical     engi- 
neering 

(c)  Geology  and  min- 
ing 

(d)  Statistics    of    raw 
materials 

(e)  Manufacturing  ca- 
pacities    and     fa- 
cilities 


In  order  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
plan  as  a  whole,  the  work  for  each  region 
and  each  locality  needed  to  be  estimated : 
this  implied  a  time  schedule  for  each  city 


(a)  Engineering 
tistics 

(b)  Installation  statis- 
tics 
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and  for  each  area  and  finally  these  were 
integrated   with  the  national  plan. 
Additional    time    estimates    were    needed 
for   the   manufacturing   processes   incident 
to  the   need   and  flow  of  new   equipment. 

3.  Estimating   financial    requirements. 

Since  each  constituent  company  in  the 
system  is  an  independent  corporation, 
original  financial  estimates  had  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  these  separate  units.  Later 
estimates  were  combinations  of  these  and 
in  their  totality  represented  the  over-all 
cost. 

Since  large-scale  operations  of  this  sort 
usually  involve  the  use  of  credits  and  cer- 
tain refinancing,  studies  also  had  to  be 
made  of  the  finance  and  credit  situation  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  for  separate 
regions. 

Financing  also  includes  estimated  incomes 
from  earnings  for  each  area  involved. 

4.  Planning  for  installation  sequences. 

Where  should  the  first  dial  installation  be 
made?  And,  for  what  reasons?  These 
queries  imply  that  some  cities  or  regions 
may  be  prepared  for  the  change  in  a  man- 
ner not  true  of  others.  And,  once  the  in- 
stallations begin,  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  effective  sequence  to  follow?  Should 
all  the  cities  in  a  given  area  be  converted 
first,  or  should  a  few  key  cities  be  selected? 
The  underlying  factors  in  this  phase  of 
planning  are  the  financial  status  of  the 
local  company,  the  commercial  situation, 
the  quality  of  public  relationships  in  the 
given  area,  etc. 

5.  Educating  the  public. 

The  change  from  manual  to  dial  repre- 
sents a  sharp  deviation  for  the  telephone 
user.  His  habits  are  set;  in  fact,  getting 
the  call  by  lifting  the  receiver  and  re- 
peating the  exchange  and  the  number  has 
come  to  be  a  semi-automatic  proce- 
dure with  most  city  dwellers.  To  change 
this  habit  and  this  pattern  of  move- 
ments in  adjusting  to  the  dial  tele- 
phone involves  a  number  of  resistances. 
Dialing  seems,  when  first  attempted,  a 
much  more  intricate  process  since  it  in- 
volves co-ordination  between  the  left  hand 
which  holds  the  receiver,  the  right  hand 
which  does  the  dialing,  the  eyes  which 
watch  the  dial,  and  the  memory  which 
attempts  to  recall  the  exchange  and  the 
number.  While  this  new  habit  is  being 
acquired  and  the  old  one  pushed  to  the 
background  the  subscriber  will,  probably, 
make  more  mistakes.  How  long  will  it 
take  to  effect  a  habit-change  of  this  sort? 
What  educational  steps  should  be  taken  in 
aiding  the  habit-changing  telephone  user? 

^.Integrating  the  dial  system  <witk  the  ex- 
isting system,  and  ivith  probable  fluctua- 
tions in  the  telephone  business  as  a  whole. 

As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  essay,  the 
change  from  manual  to  dial  telephones 
must  be  effected  without  serious  interrup- 
tion of  services.  Detailed  planning  is  re- 
quired in  advance  for  the  final  operation 
which  allows  the  new  dial  telephones  to 
"cut  in"  on  the  system  as  a  whole.  This 
sort  of  planning  belongs  almost  wholly 
to  the  engineers  and  in  cities  thus  far 
converted  their  calculations  have  been 
surprisingly  correct. 

But  the  dial  system  must  also  be  related 
to  the  system  as  a  whole  in  a  commercial 
sense.  Local  companies  need  to  know  what 


(c)  Manufacturing 
statistics 

(d)  Local  and  region- 
al  differences 


(a)  Financial      statis- 
tics 

(b)  Banking 

(c)  Credits  and  inter- 
est rates 

(d)  Economics 


(c)   Economic     statis- 
tics 

(d)  Telephone  engi- 
neering 


(a)  Community    stud- 
ies 

(b)  Sociology 

(c)  Local  company 
studies 

(d)  Efficiency    studies 

(e)  Public    relations 
studies   (psycholo- 
gy) 


(a)  Psychology 

(b)  Pedagogy 

(c)  Local     differences 
of  attitude  (social 
psychology) 

(d)  Resistances    to 
change 

(e)  Publicity    methods 


(a)  Telephone     statis- 
tics 

(b)  Population  growth 


(a)  Labor  statistics 

(b)  Re-education    of 
displaced    employ- 
es 

(c)  Vocational      guid- 
ance and   training 

(d)  Personnel  tech- 
niques 


the  probable  rate  of  increase  in  telephone 
usage  is  to  be  during  the  period  of  in- 
stallation ;  they  need  to  know  how  the 
business  as  a  whole  may  be  affected  by 
unusual  economic  conditions  during  the 
period  of  installation;  and  they  are  obliged 
to  make  forecasts  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  dial  system  on  the  total 
operating  personnel  in  each  area. 

7.  Estimating   the    effect   of  the   dial   system 
on  the  supply  and  demand  for  labor, 

The  dial  system  will  not,  as  many  seem 
to  believe,  dispense  with  switchboard 
operators  entirely.  Operators  will  still 
be  needed  to  handle  incomplete  calls,  long 
distance  calls,  etc.  When  the  dial  system 
was  first  installed  there  were  128,000  oper- 
ators employed ;  in  1930  when  approxi- 
mately 28  per  cent  of  the  system  had  been 
converted  to  dial  there  were  155,000  opera- 
tors employed.  Operators  will  still  con- 
tinue at  independent  apartment-house  and 
business  establishment  switchboards,  and 
the  number  thus  employed  almost  equals 
that  of  operators  employed  by  the  company 
itself. 

Many  women  operators  who  are  displaced 
by  the  dial  are  transferred  to  other  types 
of  work  or  are  being  re-absorbed  in  other 
telephone  departments. 
Also,  and  this  needs  to  be  underscored, 
the  complicated  switchboard  equipment  of 
the  dial  system  requires  the  employment 
of  additional  men  workers,  mostly  of  the 
technical  grade. 


The  above  outline  of  planning  factors  should  not  be  taken 
literally.  This  is  merely  an  attempt  to  condense  a  vast 
amount  of  detailed  material  into  a  few  generalized  categories 
in  the  interest  of  clarity  and  brevity.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  show 
some  of  the  involvements  which  flow  from  an  apparently 
simple  mechanical  change,  and  to  reveal  in  addition  the  kinds 
of  skills  and  disciplines  which  are  demanded  by  planning  of 
this  character.  Glance  again  at  the  outline  and  you  will  see 
that  at  least  twelve  different  kinds  of  expertness,  of  special- 
ized knowledge  and  technique,  have  at  some  time  or  other 
impinged  upon  the  total  planning  program.  The  task  of 
coordinating  and  integrating  these  varied  groupings  of 
knowledge  and  skill  in  order  to  create  a  unified  plan  and  an 
efficient  program  of  action  constituted  a  stupendous  chal- 
lenge to  scientific  industrial  management. 

THE  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  is,  in 
one  sense  at  least,  a  natural  monopoly.  But  unlike  similar 
utilities  in  other  countries,  it  exists  within  a  politico-economic 
system  which  allows  for  private  enterprise  on  the  one  hand, 
and  exercises  strict  governmental  control  on  the  other.  The 
company  consists  of  a  headquarters  staff  and  twenty-one  in- 
dependent operating  companies;  some  of  these  constituent 
corporations  are  organized  on  a  regional  basis,  some  repre- 
sent states,  and  still  others  are  semi-local.  Since  each  com- 
pany is  autonomous  its  affirmative  interest  must  be  enlisted  in 
any  cooperative  or  unifying  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
national  need  for  communication  on  a  national  basis  acts  as 
a  unifying  compulsion.  This  complication  must  also  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  a  public  utility  is  obliged 
to  consider  in  its  planning,  not  merely  its  own  inner  con- 
cerns but  those  of  the  public,  of  its  subscribers,  of  its 
stockholders,  and  of  supervisory  instruments  of  municipal, 
state,  and  federal  governments.  (Continued  on  page  647) 
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Ingots  and  Jobs 

By  WILLIAM  HARD 


N  N  e  w  Year's 
Day,  1921,  the 
magnates  of  the 
American  steel 
industry  formed 
a  mighty  New 


Year's  resolution. 

They  didn't;  but,  as  Mr. 
Keats  says:  "Ever  let  the  fancy 
roam." 

The  magnates  had  read  some 
articles  on  "regularization  of 
production"  by  learned  econo- 
mists and  yellow  journalists. 
These  deplorable  characters,  who 
never  had  managed  a  steel  plant 
in  their  lives  and  who  thought 
that  open-hearth  furnaces  were 
open  and  that  Bessemer  con- 
verters were  invented  by  John  Wesley,  were  vastly  inter- 
ested in  the  fate  of  the  workingman.  They  seldom  associ- 
ated with  him  but — or  therefore — they  sympathized  with 
him  strongly.  They  said  that  he  ought  not  to  be  put  on 
and  laid  off  and  put  on  and  laid  off  and  trained  part  of 
the  time  to  work  and  eat  and  part  of  the  time  to  loaf 
and  starve.  They  said  it  was  "demoralizing"  to  his  char- 
acter as  well  as  extremely  tough  on  his  wife  and  children. 
They  demanded  "reform." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  magnates.  "We  will  show  these 
people." 

They  thereupon  pressed  a  button,  and  in  came  a  statis- 
tician. 

"What  we  want  from  you,"  said  the  magnates,  "is  a 
straight-line  trend." 

"The  minimum  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  residuals,"  said 
the  statistician. 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  the  magnates.  "But,  anyway,  a  line. 
A  line  going  across  a  chart  and  showing  the  tendency  of 
the  past  production  of  steel." 

"But  there  was  the  Great  War,"  said  the  statistician. 
"It  upset  everything.  It  inflated  everything.  It  would  make 
the  line  abnormal." 

"True,"  said  the  magnates.  "Leave  the  Great  War  out. 
Take  the  years  simply  from  the  beginning  of  1900  to  the 
end  of  1914.  Make  us  a  straight-line  trend  that  will  show 
us  the  tendency  of  steel  production  during  that  period." 

The  statistician  went  away  and  worked  with  squares  and 
residuals  and  minima  and  slopes.  It  was  easy  for  him.  That's 
why  he  wasn't  making  money  in  the  steel  business.  He  had 
no  talents  for  the  incalculable.  He  came  back  in  two  hours 
with  a  chart  on  which  there  was  a  straight  line  and  a 
line  resembling  the  effect  produced  upon  a  seismograph  by 
an  earthquake. 

A  portrait  of  this  chart  is  presented  on  the  next  page. 

The    earthquake    line    indicates    the    course    that    steel 


Cast  of  Characters 

(In   the  order  of  their   appearance) 
MAGNATES 

SENIOR    STATISTICIAN 
A   YOUNG   SUBSTITUTE   STATISTICIAN 
CHIEF    ADDING    MACHINE 
CHIEF  COST  ACCOUNTANT 
CHIEF  ECONOMIST 
WORKING  MAN    (off  stage) 
INGOT,  hero   of  the  piece    (Does   not   appear) 

Journalists,    motor-car    manufacturers,    erectors    of 
skyscrapers,  makers  of  commodities. 

SCENE:   The  American  steel  industry. 
TIME:   1921   and  now. 


As  a  curtain-raiser,  the  February  Survey  Graphic  pre- 
sented Ingots  and  Doles  by  the  same  author  featuring 
Unemployment  in  Braddock,  winter  of  1932. 


production  actually  pursued  from 
1900  to  1914.  It  indicates  it  by 
months.  It  indicates  it  for  the 
whole  American  steel  industry 
totaled. 

The  reader  will  note  that  each 
month  on  this  chart  bears  a 
strongly  individualistic  relation- 
ship to  the  month  before  it  and 
to  the  month  after  it.  That  is, 
each  month  seems  to  be  a  law 
unto  itself.  In  December  1900 
for  instance,  steel  production  was 
750,000  tons.  In  January  1901 
it  was  1,000,000  tons.  It  went 
UP  33/<3  Per  cer|t  in  thirty-one 
days. 
Again : 

In  October  1907  steel  produc- 
tion was  2,100,000  tons.  In  November  it  was  1,650,000 
tons.  In  December  it  was  1,050,000  tons.  It  dropped  50 
per  cent  in  less  than  nine  weeks. 

This  was  production  as  practiced — and  therefore  prac- 
tical. It  meant  having  more  men  and  fewer  men,  more  men 
and  fewer  men,  violently  jerkily;  and  it  also  meant  some- 
thing else.  It  meant  having  machinery  able  to  produce 
2,100,000  tons  in  a  month  and  then  having  it  working  at 
half  of  its  capacity  two  months  later. 

PLANT  superintendents,  having  discharged  half  of  their 
working  forces,  were  known  to  weep  over  the  cold  and 
idle  ingot-soaking  pits.  There  is  something  very  moving 
in  the  spectacle  of  invested  capital  lying  workless  and  profit- 
less. It's  like  a  ruin  in  Sicily.  The  thing  was  used.  It's 
not  being  used  now.  You  can  get  more  sentimental  about 
it  than  about  the  unhappy  Sicilian  slaves  who  built  it.  It 
represents,  impersonally,  and  therefore  acutely,  poignantly, 
a  multitudinous  human  effort  accumulated  and  abandoned, 
stored  and  wasted.  There  is  pathos  in  a  shut-down  plant. 

The  statistician  felt  it  with  all  his  heart.  "Here's  your 
line,"  he  said,  "your  straight  line,  and  it  would  have  kept 
your  plant  always  busy." 

"Never  mind  that  theory,"  said  the  magnates.  "Just 
give  us  a  definition  of  that  straight  line  without  any  minima 
or  residuals,  if  you  can." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  statistician.  "Here's  the  definition, 
reduced  to  a  description,  so  you'll  get  it: 

"You  see  that  the  straight  line  starts  at  approximately 
900,000  tons  in  January  of  1900.  It  ends  at  approxi- 
mately 2,400,000  tons  in  December  of  1914.  It  slopes 
straightly,  evenly  up  from  the  first  point  to  the  last  point. 
Now  the  moral  is  this: 

"If  you  had  manufactured  right  along  that  straight  line  ' 
from  January  of   1900  to  December  of    1914,  you  would 
have  manufactured   precisely   the  same   number  of   tons  of 
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The  straight  line  that  would  have  \ept  plants  always  busy 
runs  through  the  jagged  line  of  actual  production 

steel  that  you  in  fact  manufactured  in  the  course  of  pursuing 
your  jagged  real-life  earthquake-line  of  production.  That's 
what  a  straight-line  trend,  in  this  instance,  is.  The  jagged 
line  gave  you  a  certain  total  of  steel.  The  straight-line 
trend  gives  you  the  same  total.  Only  it  gives  it  to  you  with 
an  even,  steady  monthly  rise  of  production,  instead  of  with 
spasmodic  monthly  spurts  and  lags.  It's  pure  theory." 

"It's  pure  moonshine,"  said  the  magnates.  "It's  lunacy. 
But  we've  beer,  attacked,  and  we're  annoyed,  and  we're 
going  to  give  the  country  the  biggest  experimentation  in 
lunacy  that  it  ever  had.  Have  you  a  ruler?" 

"Naturally,"  said  the  statistician. 

"Take  that  ruler,"  said  the  magnates,  "and  lay  it  on  your 
straight-line  trend  and  then  project  that  trend,  still  straight, 
all  the  way  from  December  of  1914  to  December  of  1929. 
That's  the  line—." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  statistician,  "wait  a  minute. 
Lunacy  is  all  right.  It's  more  or  less  my  trade.  But  this 
is  idiocy.  It  hasn't  even  the  moon  to  go  on.  We  are  now 
beginning  the  year  1921.  In  our  calculations  we  have 
omitted  the  years  from  1915  to  1920.  We  have  called  them 
War  years.  So  all  we  have  is  a  straight-line  trend  that  ended 
in  1914,  seven  years  ago.  The  War,  I  repeat,  deranged  every- 
thing. We  are  in  the  midst  now  of  a  depression  caused  by 
the  War.  How  do  we  know  where  that  depression  is  going 
to  take  us?  How  do  we  know  that  the  War  hasn't  deranged 
our  whole  future?  Be  warned  by  me,  gentlemen.  Don't  start 
your  experimentation  on  such  an  antiquated  straight-line 
trend  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  deranged  era  and  at  such 
an  inauspicious  moment  in  that  era.  You  will  discredit  the 
whole  science  of  statistics." 

"That's  exactly  what  we  mean  to  do,"  said  the  magnates. 
"We  are  going  to  take  your  19001914  straight-line  trend, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  you  make  a  projection  of  it  from 
now  to  the  end  of  1929,  and  then  we  are  going  to  manu- 
facture along  that  projection  all  through  1921,  1922,  1923, 
1924,  1925,  1926,  1927,  1928,  and  1929,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  anybody." 

A  YOUNG  substitute  statistician,  taking  the  place  of  his 
unconscious  senior,  drew  the  projection  and  handed  it 
to  the  magnates.    A  picture  of  it  may  be  seen  to  the  right. 
In  that  picture  the  reader  will  observe — besides  a  straight- 
line  trend — another  zig-zag  see-saw  line.    That  second  line, 
soaring    and    subsiding,    represents — month    by   month — the 
steel  production  that  actually  happened.    The  reader  will 
thereupon,  please,  for  a  moment,  forget  it. 

He  will  please  gaze  intently,  for  a  moment,  only  upon  the 
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straight-line  trend  which  runs  across  the  picture  slopingly 
upwards. 

The  thing  to  remember  about  that  trend,  firmly,  is  that 
it  is  in  fact,  as  stated,  merely  a  projection.  It  is  in  fact  the 
same  trend  as  the  one  to  which  the  reader's  attention  was 
previously  directed.  It  is  not  a  trend  "fitted"  to  the  actual 
steel  production  of  the  years  from  1921  to  1929.  If  it  were, 
th,e  phenomenon  which  presently  will  be  revealed  to  the 
reader  would  have  no  meaning.  In  fact,  though,  this  straight- 
line  trend,  instead  of  being  "fitted"  to  the  actual  steel  pro- 
duction of  the  years  from  1921  to  1929,  is  "fitted"only  and 
exclusively  to  the  actual  steel  production  of  the  years  from 
1900  to  1914.  It  is  a  factual  representation  of  the  steel- 
producing  tendency  of  the  1900-1914  period  projected 
purely  experimentally  into  the  1921-1929  period. 

"I  wish  you  well,"  said  the  junior  statistician  to  the  mag- 
nates, "but  I  join  my  senior  in  passing  away  from  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  outcome.  I  maintain  that  you  ought  not 
to  initiate_  this  experimentation  till  after  the  present  terrific 
depression  of  1921  is  over." 

"We  start  now,"  said  the  magnates,  "because  we  are  prac- 
tical men  and  men  of  action  and,  when  once  we  get  an  idea, 
we  go." 

So  they  went  straight  forward,  on  the  straight-line  trend 
of  1900-1914,  all  through  the  years  from  1921  to  1929,  in- 
clusive. Each  month  they  manufactured  the  number  of  tons 
of  ingots  demanded  by  the  trend.  It  rose  approximately 
eighty-five  hundred  tons  each  month.  So  they  obediently 
and  resolutely  increased  their  production  approximately 
eighty-five  hundred  tons  each  month.  In  the  first  month — 
January  of  1921 — they  manufactured  3,023,000  tons.  In 
the  last  month — December  of  1929 — they  manufactured 
3,922,000  tons.  They  increased  their  working  force  grad- 
ually— on  the  trend.  They  increased  their  manufacturing 
capacity  gradually — on  the  trend.  At  the  finish  of  1929 
they  had  produced,  since  the  beginning  of  1921,  a  certain 
grand  total  of  tons  of  ingots. 

Then  they  said  to  themselves: 

"Let  us  imagine  what  would  have  happened  if  we  had 
gone  on  in  the  old  way." 

So  they  summoned  the  statistical  department  again. 

"Show  us,"  they  said,  "what  we  would  have  done  if  we 
had  see-sawed  and  zig-zagged  up  and  down,  as  we  used  to 
before  we  determined  to  teach  the  public  this  lesson." 

Whereupon  the  statistical  department  simply  pointed  its 
concerted  finger  at  the  up-and  down  line  which  neurotically 
oscillates  above  and  below  the  straight-line  trend  of  1900- 
1914  on  the  statistical  picture  of  1921-1929  below. 

THE  JUNIOR  STATISTICIAN'S  CHART 
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A  factual  presentation  of  the  steel  producing  tendency  of 
1900-14  projected  experimentally   over  the   1921-19  period 
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That  oscillating  luie  traces  the  production  of  steel  in  the 
United  States  as  it  would  have  happened  if  our  steel  mag- 
nates had  not  gone  lunatical.  In  other  words,  dropping  our 
flight  of  fancy,  it  traces  it  as  it  did  actually  happen.  It 
traces  it  as  it  happened  with  our  steel  magnates  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  senses. 

In  July  of  1921,  for  instance,  they  very  practically  (in 
the  midst  of  the  depression)  manufactured  only  900,000 
tons  of  ingots.  In  May  of  1922  (with  reviving  business) 
they  manufactured  3,200,000  tons.  In  May  of  1923  (with 
business  booming)  they  manufactured  4,200,000  tons. 

That  is,  in  May  of  1923  they  manufactured  almost  five 
times  as  much  as  they  manufactured  in  July  of  1921. 

But  this  turned  out  to  be  just  for  exercise.  In  December 
of  1923  (with  business  slackening)  they  came  down  to 
2,850,000  tons;  and  in  July  of  1924  (with  business  still 
duller)  they  came  down  to  1,900,000  tons. 

Then  they  rebounded  in  January  of  1925  (on  swelling 
orders)  to  4,200,000  tons. 

Then  they  relapsed  in  November  of  1927  (on  shrinking 
orders)  to  3,150,000  tons. 

They  were  then  prepared  for  their  supreme  oscillatory 
effort.  In  May  of  1929  (on  a  market  of  joy)  they  rose  to 
5,350,000  tons  and  in  December  of  that  same  year  (on  a 
market  of  fear)  they  sank  to  2,900,000  tons  of  ingots  manu- 
factured in  a  month. 

It  was  certainly  a  wonderful  roller-coaster  ride.  It  pro- 
vided the  thrill  of  the  climb,  the  elation  of  the  summit,  the 
chill  of  the  descent,  and  the  shiver  of  the  abyss.  It  was  not 
prosy. 

"This,  then,"  said  the  magnates  to  themselves,  "is  what 
we  did  in  our  senses.  This  is  actuality." 

"We  will  therefore  give  a  dinner,"  they  said,  "and  the 
principal  speaker  shall  be  the  Chief  Adding  Machine.  We 
will  celebrate  the  demise  of  statistics  in  our  industry." 

SO  the  Chief  Adding  Machine  was  set  up  on  the  speak- 
ers' table. 

And  the  toastmaster  said : 

"Give  us  now  the  grand  total  of  tons  of  ingots  that  we 
manufactured  in  actuality  from  1921  to  1929,  inclusive,  in 
harmony  with  business  conditions,  and  in  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  orders,  and  while  quite  wide-awake." 

The  Chief  Adding  Machine  clicked  and  answered: 
374,118,000  tons. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  toastmaster.  "Now  please  give 
us  the  grand  total  of  tons  of  ingots  that  we  manufactured 
in  fancy  from  1921  to  1929,  inclusive,  disregarding  the  con- 
vulsions of  business,  unmoved  by  the  jumpiness  of  orders, 
and  pursuing  only  the  even  tenor  of  our  statistical  trance." 

The  Chief  Adding  Machine  clicked  again  and  answered : 
375.063,000  tons. 

When  these  incredibly  coincidental  figures  had  been  ap- 
prehended and  appreciated,  the  room  was  instantly  in  a 
tumult. 

"Phoney!"  shouted  the  steel  magnates  with  one  voice. 
"Faked!  Fairy  story!" 

One  magnate,  however,  dropped  immediately  from  in- 
credulity to  dejection  and  was  heard  faintly  muttering: 

"Once  a  genius,  now  only  a  trend." 

He  was  revived  by  the  voice  of  the  Junior  Statistician. 

"I,"  said  the  Junior  Statistician,  "guarantee  the  Chief  Add- 
ing Macliine.  I  fed  into  it,  every  month,  the  figures,  on 


the  one  hand,  of  actual  production  and  the  figures,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  trend  production.  You  will  admit  that  the 
Chief  Adding  Machine  can  add.  That's  what  it  can  do. 
That's  all  it  did  do.  I  will  now  myself  state  the  whole 
situation  in  more  expansive  language. 

"The  total  output  of  ingot-tons  from  1921  to  1929,  in- 
clusive, when  irregularized  by  production  based  on  market 
demand,  was  374,118,000. 

"The  total  output  of  ingot-tons  from  1921  to  1929,  in- 
clusive, when  regularized  by  production  based  on  previous 
long-time  trend,  was  375,063,000. 

"The  trend  production  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the 
total  nine-year  period  in  question,  exceeded  the  market- 
demand  production,  by  only  945,000  tons. 

"In  other  words,  the  two  methods  in  this  instance  arrive 
at  almost  exactly  the  same  output  and  outcome. 

"I  may  in  conclusion  point  out  to  you  that  945,000  tons 
is  at  this  moment  the  equivalent  of  not  more  than  ten  days' 
market  demand  and  market  supply. 

"We  are  even  with  the  game — and  with  the  country's 
development — by  either  method." 

THERE   now   rose  before   the   assemblage,   however,   a 
gentleman  with  black  clothes  and  blacker  brows.     He 
had  saddened  many  other  parties.     He  was  the  Chief  Cost 
Accountant. 

"But!"  said  the  Chief  Cost  Accountant.  "But!  But! 
But!" 

"We  are  saved,"  cried  the  magnates. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Chief  Cost  Accountant,  "I,  too, 
have  been  counting  the  ingots  and  the  ingot-tons  every 
month. 

"I  admit  that  our  assumed  and  supposititious  regulariza- 
tion  of  production  has  had  many  advantages.  It  has  given 
us  a  more  satisfied  and  more  competent  working  force.  Our 
men  have  known  that  they  were  going  to  have  continuous 
employment  and  a  continuous  income.  The  bachelors  among 
them  have  thereupon  got  married  early,  to  the  great  elation 
of  ecclesiastical  sociologists.  The  older  men  among  them 
have  bought  little  properties  and  have  settled  down  to  a 
most  admirable  vegetative  and  anti-radical  existence. 

"As  I  look  upon  our  pacified  and  amiable  working  force, 
I  am  filled  with  renewed  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  our 
plutocratic  institutions. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  am  obliged  further  to  admit,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  that  our  workers  now  work  better 
— much  better — while  at  their  toiling  tasks.  We  no  longer 
have  a  lot  of  employes  whom  we  employ  suddenly  and  dis- 
employ  suddenly  and  whom  we  cannot  educate  into  being 
genuine  professionals  during  their  short  sojourn  with  us. 
Now  every  man  whom  we  employ  is  employed  until,  if  I 
may  use  the  language  of  the  ordinary  vulgar  business  world, 
he  'knows  how.'  The  result  is  a  considerable  increase  in 
volume  of  output  per  man  per  minute. 

"I  additionally  admit  that  through  our  imaginary  reg- 
ularization  we  have  escaped  a  large  load  of  what  I  might 
call  'social  costs.'  We  no  longer  have  been  obliged  to  pro- 
vide 'relief  rations'  to  employes  of  ours  on  furlough.  They 
have  had  no  furloughs.  They  have  had  Sundays  and  holi- 
days and  vacations,  perhaps,  but  no  furloughs.  They  have 
not  needed  'relief.' 

"Nor  have  we  been  obliged  to  pay  'unemployment  bene-  ; 
fits.'    You  realize  that  legislation  is  being  rapidly  forwarded 
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for  the  imposition  of  'unemployment  benefits'  upon  our  in- 
dustry. The  precise  purpose  of  such  legislation  is  to  make 
unemployment  costly  for  the  employer.  By  our  theoretically 
accomplished  regularization  we  have  theoretically  frustrated 
that  purpose.  Having  had  no  unemployment,  we  have  had 
no  unemployment  costs  to  add  to  our  working  costs  of  steel 
production. 

"Yet  it  is  my  manifest  duty  to  call  your  vigorous  atten- 
tion to  certain  other  costs  which  our  experimentation  has 
not  eliminated  but  on  the  contrary  has  enormously  and  crip- 
plingly  accentuated. 

"I  ask  you  to  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  chart  of  our  actual 
real-life  production  of  steel  from  1921  to  1929.  Notice 
how  far  it  dropped  beneath  the  trend-line  during  the  de- 
pression of  1921.  The  trend-line  represents  our  production 
— on  paper — for  regularization  purposes.  The  line  of  actual 
real-life  production  represents  our  response  to  actual  real- 
life  orders  from  steel  consumers.  It  represents  the  market. 
"Accordingly,  since  our  regularized  production  in  1921 
\vas  more  than  the  market  demanded,  we  were  obliged  to 
put  some  of  it  into  storage.  We  were  obliged,  indeed,  as 
I  shall  soon  show  you,  to  put  a  really  tremendous  amount 
of  it  into  storage. 

"We  decided,  as  you  will  remember,  to  do  our  storing 
in  the  form  of  ingots.  Gentlemen,  at  the  end  of  1921  our 
stored  ingots  were  at  the  mountainous  height  of  approxi- 
mately 17,600,000  tons!  I  do  not  blame  you  for  exhibiting 
the  palms  of  your  elevated  hands  in  disgusted  horror. 

"Keep  them  there.  The  next  year  was  even  more  horrify- 
ing. At  the  end  of  1922  our  stored  ingots  put  a  new  peak 
on  their  mountain  and  rose  to  21,000,000  tons.  My  eyes 
leave  their  sockets,  gentlemen,  when  I  try  to  contemplate 
21,000,000  tons  of  stored  steel. 

"In  1923,  I  am  bound  to  say,  our  storage  diminished;  but 
in  1924  it  expanded  again.  At  the  end  of  1924  it  was 
swollen  to  20,500,000  tons. 

''Thereupon,  I'll  concede,  the  market  began  to  eat  its  wav 
into  our  storage.  Demand  became  more  voracious.  Stor- 
age began  to  yield  to  it.  At  the  end  of  1927  our  tonnage 
of  storage  had  shrunk  to  14,300,000.  At  the  end  of  1928 
it  had  shrunk  to  9,300,000.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  1929, 
it  exhibits  a  bulk  of  only  945,000.  That's  nothing.  It's 
less  than  a  quarter  of  our  next  month's  orders. 

"But  look  back.  Look  at  that  21,000,000  stored  tons  at 
the  end  of  1922.  It's  crushing.  It's  decisive. 

"I'm  not  surprised.  Our  Senior  Statistician  warned  us 
not  to  begin  our  regularization  experimentation  during  the 
depression  of  1921.  We  decided,  of  course,  to  begin  it  pre- 
cisely then.  We  did  so  in  order  expressly  to  display  that 
sort  of  experimentation  at  its  most  costly  worst.  I  think 
we  have  succeeded. 

"I  shall  now  itemize  that  worst  to  you. 
"First,  the  interest  cost  of  capital  lying  idle  in  stored 
ingots !  In  the  course  of  carrying  ingots  to  our  storage  fields 
and  back,  we  have  been  obliged  to  handle  a  grand  total  of 
32,589,000  tons  of  them.  Some  ingots  have  stayed  in  stor- 
age one  month.  Others  have  stayed  in  storage  many  months. 
Each  time  a  ton  of  ingots  spends  a  month  in  storage  you  get, 
for  computational  purposes,  a  unit  called  a  ton-month.  Now 
listen  to  me !  The  total  number  of  ingot-storage  ton-months 
during  the  nine  years  of  our  experimentation  has  been — I 
hesitate  to  say  it — 1,528,690,000. 

"Very  well.     Let  the  value  of  those  ingots  per  ton  be 


put  at  $20.  That's  reasonable.  And  let  the  rate  of  interest 
on  the  idle  capital  in  them  be  put  at  5  per  cent.  That's 
reasonable,  too,  I  think.  Very  well  again.  Then  please  do 
the  obvious  arithmetical  multiplyings.  The  answer  is  the 
interest  cost  of  our  storage  whimsicality.  It  is  $127,390,833. 

"That  in  itself,  I  should  think,  would  be  enough.  But 
there  is  more.  There  are  two  things  more. 

"The  first  of  these  two  is  the  handling  cost  for  convey- 
ing a  ton  of  ingots  to  storage  and  for  then  conveying  it 
back  to  the  mill.  I  have  put  that  cost  at  $2  a  ton.  That's 
liberal,  but  in  line  with  the  best  advice  I  can  get.  O.  K. 
Our  handling  cost  then  has  been  two  times  32,589,000. 
Which  is  $65,178,000. 

"Let  us  not  forget,  though,  the  cost  of  re-heating.  If  we 
let  an  ingot  get  cold,  we  must  necessarily  re-heat  it.  I  have 
put  the  cost  of  re-heating  it  at  certainly  $i  a  ton.  That's 
on  good  advice  again.  O.  K.  again.  One  times  our  num- 
ber of  ingot-tons  is  $32,589,000. 

"Thereupon  let  me  recapitulate  and  conclude.  For  (a) 
interest  charges  and  for  (b)  handling  charges  and  for  (c) 
re-heating  charges  our  total  experimentational  storage-costs 
in  our  1921-1929  trend-trial  period  have  been  $225,157,833. 

"That  figure,  I  think,  gentlemen,  is  eloquent  enough  for 
a  sufficient  peroration.  I  thank  you." 

THERE  was  great  applause  among  the  magnates.  There 
was  also  a  considerable  stir  at  the  press  table.  A  yellow — 
and  perhaps  also  red — journalist  lifted  his  voice. 

"I  want  to  know,"  he  raspingly  inquired,  "what  your 
earnings  have  been  this  year  after  all  operating  costs  were 
paid." 

"I  will  answer  him,"  said  a  new  participant  in  the  dis- 
cussion. It  was  the  Chief  Economist. 

"The  total  earnings,"  said  the  Chief  Economist,  "of  the 
total  steel  industry  this  year,  in  actual  real-life  practice,  as 
distinguished  from  experimentation,  were  $371,118,899." 

"Then  the  cost  of  your  storage  experimentation  for  nine 
years,"  exclaimed  the  journalist  triumphantly  and  indig- 
nantly, "isn't  as  much  as  two  thirds  of  your  earnings  for 
this  one  year.  That's  the  lead  of  my  story.  What  a  head- 
line!" 

Whereupon  he  hurried  from  the  room. 

"He  might  have  got  the  story  if  he'd  waited,"  said  the 
Chief  Economist. 

"Gentlemen,"-  continued  the  Chief  Economist,  "my  friend 
the  Chief  Cost  Accountant,  in  the  course  of  his  otherwise 
irrefutable  lucubrations,  omitted  one  vital  item  of  thought. 
He  spoke,  it  is  true,  of  the  interest-charge  on  unsold  ingots. 
He  did  not,  however,  speak  of  the  interest-charge  on  ma- 
chinery usable  for  producing  ingots  but  in  fact  not  used. 
That  latter  charge  must  in  computational  justice  be  ade- 
quately considered. 

"Perpend,  now!  Under  our  trend-line  dream-land  pro- 
duction-regularization  system  we  have  virtually  no  machin- 
ery not  used.  We  enlarge  our  machinery  only  in  response 
to  an  enlarged  production  that  will  be  continuous.  Our  in- 
terest charge  upon  the  not  yet  used  part  of  it  would  be 
accordingly  merely  trifling. 

"On  the  other  hand!  In  our  actual  operating  life,  as  we 
have  hitherto  actually  operatingly  lived  it,  we  enlarge  our 
machinery  to  meet  every  transitory  freakish  fit  of  demand ; 
and  we  enlarge  it  even  beyond  that  fit  into  the  scope  of  our 
frenzy  of  eager  anticipation  of  some  new  further  fit.  I 
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FROM  1923  TO  NOW 


MILLIONS   OF  LONG    TON£_ 


MILLIONS  Of^  LONG  TONS 


1929 


1931 


The  thin  line  of  trend  production  as  it  pierces  the  heavy 
ups  and  downs  of  manufacturing  for  mar\et 

have  accordingly  made  a  calculation  of  the  consequences. 

"I  have  taken  our  actual  ingot-ton  production  in  each  of 
the  years  from  1921  to  1929.  I  have  taken  at  the  same 
time  our  actual  ingot-ton  producing  capacity  in  each  of  those 
years.  I  have  then  taken  also  our  published  capitalization 
per  ton  of  that  capacity. 

"It  is  approximately  $60.  Let  us  say,  though,  that  we  are 
over-capitalized.  We  deny  it  for  some  purposes.  For  this 
purpose,  however,  let  us  admit  it  and  claim  it.  Let  us  say 
that  we  are  over-capitalized  one  hundred  per  cent.  Let  us 
say  that  the  cost  of  our  machinery  for  the  producing  of  in- 
gots is  not  $60  per  ton  but  only  $30.  It  is  a  violently  low 
estimate  but,  in  this  moment  of  need,  let  us  take  it. 

"We  can  thereupon  calculate,  for  each  of  the  years  from 
1921  to  1929,  the  cost  of  our  'surplus  capacity.'  In  1921, 
while  we  were  actually  producing  19,200,000  tons  of  ingots, 
our  actual  capacity  for  the  production  of  ingots  was  54,- 
600,000  tons.  Our  'surplus  capacity'  in  that  year  was  there- 
fore 35,400,000  tons. 

"The  Chief  Cost  Accountant  allowed  5  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  the  value  of  stored  ingots.  I  shall  allow  5  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  value  of  unused  machinsry. 

"I  spare  you  the  ensuing  arithmetical  details.  You  can 
appeal  to  the  Chief  Adding  Machine  for  their  verification. 
I  shall  announce  to  you  only  the  grand  result.  It  is  very 
grand. 

"Our  interest  charge  on  unused  machinery  in  1921-1929 
real-life  true-story  period  was  $211,350,000. 

"That's  a  beautiful  peroration,  too.     I  thank  you." 

The  Senior  Statistician  took  the  floor. 

"I  rise,"  said  he,  "to  protest  against  these  proceedings  in 
toto. 

"It  was  shown  by  the  Chief  Cost  Accountant  that  the 
three  assembled  costs  of  our — if  I  may  say  so — preposterous 
experimentation  amounted  to  $225,157,833.  It  has  now 
been  shown  by  the  Chief  Economist,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  mere  interest  cost  on  unused  machinery  during  our  non- 
experimentation — and  during  the  same  period  of  time — was 
$211,350,000.  The  difference  between  the  two  sums  is 
negligible.1 


"It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  balance  of  argument 
is  on  the  side  of  the  experimentation.  The  industrial  costs 
of  the  two  systems  seem  virtually  identical.  The  experi- 
mentational  system,  however,  presents  indubitable  social  ad- 
vantages. Regular  and  stable  production  is  only  its  me- 
chanical start.  Its  spiritual  end  is  a  regular  and  stable  hu- 
man life.  That  is  its  end  in  the  sense  of  justification.  That 
is  its  end  in  the  sense  of  achievement. 

"I  contend,  nevertheless,  as  I  contended  long  ago,  that  it 
was  a  vast  mistake  to  begin  regularization  in  1921.  I  real- 
ize, of  course,  that  we  have  been  taking  regularization  at  an 
extreme.  We  have  been  taking  it  at  an  extreme  for  illus- 
trative and  provocative  purposes.  Nobody  truly  proposes 
that  throughout  a  depression  we  should  manufacture  steel — 
or  anything  else — up  to  the  high  total  indicated  by  the  pro- 
duction trend-line  of  previous  years.  The  proposal  merely 
is  that  throughout  a  depression  we  should  do  a  certain  con- 
siderable and  reasonable  and  sensible  amount  of  manufactur- 
ing for  storage  in  simple  common-sense  reliance  upon  the 
fact  that  some  day  orders  will  be  resumed  and  some  day 
the  old  trend-line  in  its  upward  march  will  be  re-captured 
by  the  march  of  orders. 

"Such  is  the  sum-total  of  the  proposal  when  not  sensa- 
tionally educationally  but  soberly  applicably  advocated.  I, 
just  the  same,  still  object  to  1921  as  the  initiatory  year. 

"In  a  depression  men's  minds  are  too  full  of  fear  for  novel 
endeavor.  Experimentation  must  begin  when  fear  has  given 
way  to  confidence  and  courage — and  even  to  audacity. 

"I  propose  again  therefore  that  we  should  have  begun  in 

T923-" 

The  press  table  unanimously  concurred. 

"Right!"  it  ejaculated.     "Let's  play  we  began  in   1923." 

'  '~\  7  ERY  well,"  said  the  magnates.  "Our  record  proves 
V  that  in  a  period  of  prosperity  we  can  imagine  almost 
anything.  We'll  manage  this." 

They  did.  This  time,  though,  for  month  after  month, 
and  for  year  after  year,  there  .was  no  storage  at  all.  See  the 
statistical  work  of  graphic  art  at  the  top  of  this  page. 

Proceeding  to  manufacture  on  the  1900-1914  trend-line 
throughout  1923,  the  magnates  were  virtually  continuously 
below  the  line  of  real-life  production.  That  is,  they  were 
virtually  continuously  below  the  line  of  actual  market  de- 
mand. At  the  end  of  the  year,  instead  of  facing  storage, 
they  faced  unfilled  orders.  The  unfilled  orders,  at  the  end 
of  1923,  were  4,200,000  tons.  [Keep  seeing  the  graphic 
statistical  verities  shown  above.] 

At  the  end  of  1924  unfilled  orders  had  declined  to  578,000 
tons.  They  then  proceeded  to  advance  implacably — and 
painfully. 

At  the  end  of  1926  the  unfilled  orders  of  the  American 
steel  industry  were  7,IOO,OOO  tons.  At  the  end  of  1928 
they  were  11,800,000  tons.  At  the  end  of  1929  they  were 
20,100,000.  These  results  would  evolve  statistically  irre- 
sistibly and  undeniably. 


1  Ingot  production  is  used  as  the  basis  for  these  calculations  because 
all  raw  steel  products  must  pass  through  that  stage;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  in  practice  solely  ingots  would  be  stocked.  More  likely  stocks  would 
consist  principally  of  such  intermediate  products  as  sheet  bars,  rod  bil- 
lets, wire  rods,  and  blooms,  billets,  and  slabs:  and  of  such  standard 
finished  products  as  wire,  nails,  sheets,  tinplate,  bars,  and  structural  shapes. 
To  carry  the  calculations  into  all  of  these  products  would  have  involved 
tiresome  details  which  would  not  affect  adversely  the  conclusions  reached 
by  using  the  broader  basis.  Rather,  the  cost  of  reheating  ingots  would 
be  saved,  and  the  comparative  merits  of  trend  production  would  be 
markedly  greater.  Moreover  some  of  the  cost  of  stocking  would  also 
be  saved  as  a  laree  proportion  of  finished  products  are  placed  in  ware- 
houses in  the  regular  course  of  business. 
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The  anger  thereupon  induced  in  the  country  was  volcanic. 
Motor-car  manufacturers  demanded  steel  and  failed  to  get 
it.  The  steel  magnates  repelled  them — and  rebuked  them. 

"We,"  said  the  steel  magnates,  "are  manufacturing  on  a 
solid,  sane  trend-line.  We  are  giving  you  lots  of  steel.  We 
simply  are  not  giving  you  excesses  of  steel.  You  cannot  take 
the  ultimate  consumer's  income  of  the  year-after-the-year- 
after-next  for  his  motor-car  of  this  year.  We  will  not  let 
you.  We  are  stabilizing  not  only  ourselves  but  you.  We 
are  the  country's  basic  industry.  Believe  us !  It's  going  to 
have  a  base  now." 

THE  magnates  held  similar  conversations  with  erectors 
of  skyscrapers  and  with  manufacturers  of  thousands  of 
steel-composed  commodities.  They  became  very  lofty,  very 
social-minded,  very  statesmanlike. 

"Upon  us,"  they  said  to  their  customers,  "rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  checking  your  inanities  and  insanities.  You 
are  only  business  men.  We  are  the  pilots  of  the  ship  of 
industrial  state." 

As  they  uttered  these  words,  the  reporters  noted  them 
chewing  the  cud  of  their  grandeur  with  intense  contentment. 
From  contentment  they  went  on  to  condescension  and 
affability. 

"Remember,"  they  would  say  to  their  customers,  "we 
shall  fill  your  orders  yet.  Have  patience.  -Have  it,  and 
you  won't  really  need  very  much  of  it." 

In  that  spirit,  at  the  end  of  1929,  they  addressed  their 
customers  as  follows: 

"In  this  year,  manufacturing  on  the  trend-line,  we  have 
manufactured  46.512,000  steel  tons.  Our  unfilled  orders, 
as  you  know,  are  now  20,100,000  tons.  It  looks  like  a. 
colossal  back-log ;  but,  after  all,  it's  less  than  half  of  the 
year's  production.  We  have  those  orders  of  yours  on  our 
books.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  your  cooperation  in 
keeping  them  there.  We  hear  something  now  about  a  de- 
pression. We  shall  pay  no  attention  to  that  rumor.  We 
shall  continue  manufacturing  on  our  trend-line  and  filling 
your  unfilled  orders." 

Throughout  1930,  therefore,  the  magnates  continued  to 
pretend  that  they  were  playing  the  game  that  the  reporters 
had  suggested.  They  continued  manufacturing  on  the  trend- 
line  ;  and,  with  new  orders  diminishing,  they  devoted  more 


and  more  of  their  output  to  the  filling  of  their  unfilled  old 
orders. 

Those  orders  were  now  extraordinarily  helpful.  They 
enabled  the  magnates  to  manufacture  steel  at  the  trend-line 
pace  throughout  1930  with  no  slackening — and  with  no  re- 
course to  storage.  At  the  end  of  1930  the  unfilled  orders 
still  amounted  to  12,100,000  tons. 

Not  till  August  of  1931  did  those  old  unfilled  orders  give 
wholly  out  and  go  flat.  Not  till  then  did  trend-line  pro- 
duction exceed  the  combined  total  of  the  new  market  demand 
and  of  the  old  unfilled  demand.  Not  till  then  did  recourse 
to  storage  become  necessary. 

"Well,"  said  the  steel  magnates,  "we've  gone  through  a 
year  and  nine  months  of  this  new  so-called  depression  and 
we  are  only  just  now  beginning  to  feel  it.  We  are  only 
just  now  beginning  to  have  to  incur  any  depressional  storage 
costs." 

"Depressional?"  said  their  customers.  "What's  ailing 
you?  There's  no  depression." 

"What?"  said  the  magnates. 

"Oh,  shut  it  off,"  clamored  the  reporters.  "We  see  it. 
Naturally  there's  no  depression.  Everybody  walking  up  the 
hill.  Nobody  running  on  a  cloud.  Nobody  falling  into  the 
ocean.  Everybody  still  just  walking.  We  get  you.  You 
steel  magnates  are  the  cream  of  the  crust." 

"Silence!"  cried  the  steel  magnates.  "You  yellow  jour- 
nalists and  learned  economists  make  us  literally  very  tired. 
You  won't  work.  All  that  you  do  is  to  get  bright  ideas  for 
making  us  work.  How  can  we  be  sure  to  organize  the  in- 
dustry so  that  competing  plants  will  not  jump  in  and  try 
to  supply  the  unsatisfied  market  at  any  time?  Who's  going 
to  control  credit  or  validate  new  construction?  Don't  you 
realize  that  there  are  billions  and  billions  of  technical  diffi- 
culties between  the  adumbration  of  this  idea  and  its  con- 
summation ?" 

"We  do,"  said  the  rest  of  the  room.  "That's  why  we're 
leaving  them  to  you.  In  this  idea  there  is  doubtless  a  thick 
useless  rind.  There  is  also,  though,  as  you  yourselves  per- 
haps now  suspect,  an  edible  kernel.  We  commend  it  to  your 
digestion." 

The  magnates  were  left  mutely  musing: 

'Wo  depression?  Silly.  Let's  think  it  through,  though. 
Less  depression?  Perhaps.  Perhaps." 


The  Ingot,  the  Hero  of  the  Piece,  the  playbill  states,  does  not  appear.    But  here  are  the  moulds  of  the  glowing  units  on 

which  are  based  the  trends  and  the  actualities  of  the  steel  charts 


THE  GREAT  CONSUMER  OF  ELECTRICITY 
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Light  and  Power 

Planning  the  Electrical  Future 

By  MORRIS  LLEWELLYN  COOKE 


HE  black  curtain  of  the  hard  times  is  pricked 
through  with  innumerable  bulbs  of  light. 
They  are  used  by  the  householders,  the  shop- 
keepers  and  the  small  consumers  of  America. 
What  the  hard  times  have  revealed,  beyond 
all  question,  is  that  these  small  consumers 
make  up  the  backbone  of  what  has  been  labeled  the  eleven- 
billion-dollar  electrical  industry.  In  profit,  in  steadiness  of 
demand,  and  in  possibilities  for  increased  business  ahead,  the 
small  users  have  become  the  hope,  as  they  are  already  the 
stabilizer  of  the  industry. 

For  a  generation  these  "lighting  customers,"  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  treated  as  second  fiddle  by  the  industry 
which  has  overcharged  them,  while  it  has  played  up  to  the 
wholesale  users  in  industry  and  in  transportation.  On  the 
basis  of  experience  going  over  twenty  years,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  rates  charged  to  the  domestic  and  small 
commercial  users  are  perhaps  twice  as  high  as  they  should 
be.  As  they  represent  certainly  90  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  political  dynamite  in  such  an  unbalanced  situation 
will  be  seen.  But  the  changed  status  of  the  small  users,  as 
brought  out  by  the  hard  times,  points  to  a  radical  readjust- 
ment of  the  industry,  socially  as  well  as  politically,  and  even 
to  its  technical  rehabilitation ;  and  is  bound  to  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  any  economic  planning  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
This  is  a  point  I  shall  come  back  to.  But  of  course  the 
first  requisite  in  any  planning  for  the  future  is  to  know 
something  of  the  past.  The  evolution  of  the  electrical  in- 
dustry since  the  day  less  than  fifty  years  ago  when  Edison 
turned  on  current  in  the  little  basement  generating  plant  on 
Pearl  Street  in  New  York  City  has  involved  technical  advance, 
territorial  expansion,  and 
the  upbuilding  of  a  finan- 
cial structure,  each  practi- 
cally on  a  scale  without  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  in- 
dustry. The  Pearl  Street 
plant  served  fifty  customers, 
among  them  the  banking 
house  of  Morgan  and  the 
i  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
all  within  a  radius  of  several 
blocks.  Immediately  all  over 
the  country  "lighting"  plants 
sprang  up,  each  serving  ter- 
ritory in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity. We  had  thirty  such 
plants  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

With  the  development  of 
the  techniques  by  which  cur- 
rent was  transmitted  greater 
distances,  the  area  that  could 


Karl  Marx  was  not  enough  by  himself;  they 
'needed  Edison.  That,  in  terms  of  men  and  their 
meaning  to  the  modern  world,  wa:<  the  upshot  of 
what  the  Russian  delegates  at  the  World  Eco- 
nomic. Congress  at  Amsterdam,  said  of  the  tre- 
mendous part  electricity  is  playing  in  the  Soviet 
Five-Y ear  Plan.  Now,  thanks  to  Edison  and  his 
tribe,  we  are  the  originators  of  that  magic  lamp; 
but  how  rub  it  so  that  we  can  really  exorcise  our 
American  Jjinn  of  opportunity  for  all?  Di- 
rector of  the  Giant  Power  Survey  of  Penn 
sylvania,  member  of  the  Power  Authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cooke  is  an  expert 
Aladdin.  And  in  foreshadowing  the  future  when 
current  will  be  sold  on  the  basis  that  water  is 
sold,  he  gives  us  an  exhibit  of  what  planning 
means  when  the  emphasis  is  shifted  from  specu- 
lative profits  to  maximum  use  by  the  people. 
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be  served  by  individual  generating  stations  increased.  Then 
followed  a  period  of  consolidation  of  companies  occupying 
contiguous  territories.  By  1910  single  companies  supplied 
current  to  Philadelphia,  to  Chicago,  to  Boston,  to  Man- 
hattan and  to  Brooklyn.  The  Great  War  brought  with  it 
a  period  of  interconnecting  systems  under  different  owner- 
ships by  high  tension  transmission  lines  so  that  current  would 
be  available  where  it  was  needed  for  manufacturing  muni- 
tions. In  many  cases  these  interconnections  led  to  further 
territorial  consolidation  and  expansion  until  today  in  New 
York  State  two  companies,  one  having  its  headquarters  in 
Buffalo  and  the  other  in  New  York  City,  each  operating 
solid  blocks  of  territory,  are  responsible  for  generating  and 
purveying  86  per  cent  of  the  current  sold  in  the  Empire  State. 

RADICAL  changes  in  the  technical  field  have  followed 
one  after  another  and  sometimes  several  abreast.   The 
steam  turbine  has  supplanted  the  steam   engine.    Voltages 
have  risen   from  220   to  220,000  with   330,000   and   even 
440,000  in  the  offing.  The  size  of  generators  has  gone  from 
less  than  100  horsepower  to  the  1 10,000  K.W.  unit  installed 
by  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.  and  the   160,000  K.W.  unit 
now  on  order  by  the  same  company.   Of  even  more  sweeping 
import  has  been  the  change  from  direct  to  alternating  cur- 
rent increasing  the  transmission  distance  almost  indefinitely. 
Current  in  Europe  is  now  being  transmitted  from  a  hydro- 
station  near  Innsbruck  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps  to  Hamburg 
via  Cologne,  a  distance  of  approximately  five  hundred  miles. 
It  is  being  transmitted  comparable  distances  in  our  own  West. 
Coincident  with  the  foregoing  changes  there  has  occurred 
a  well  nigh  unbelievable  intensification  in  the  uses  of  elec- 
tricity.   In  the  home  where 
electricity  was  originally  used 
for    lighting    only,    ironing, 
sweeping,  washing,  cooking, 
heating    and     refrigeration 
have  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession.   In  municipal  street 
lighting  electricity  has  largely 
superseded  gas,  gasoline  and 
oil.     Even    in    smaller    com- 
munities   brilliantly    illumi- 
nated   business    sections    are 


the  rule.  Already  many  of 
our  interurban  highways 
have  begun  to  be  lighted  on 
a  par  with  city  streets.  On 
the  farm  the  social  sequence 
has  been  lighting,  then  pump- 
ing and  then  the  great  life 
saver  for  our  rural  popula- 
tion, the  inside  bath-room 
with  its  connecting  septic 
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CURRENT  COMES  TO  THE  FARM 
1.    The  not'SO'good  old  days 
The  K.W.H.'s  are  coming! 
The  well  equipped  farm 
"More  power  to  their  elbow 


2. 
3. 
4. 


tank.  In  the  barn  and  on  the  farm 
over  two  hundred  uses  for  electricity 
have  been  listed.  The  yields  of  both 
milk  and  eggs  have  been  increased  by 
an  adroit  use  of  electricity  to  simu- 
late daylight.  In  industry  75  per  cent 
of  the  machinery  is  operated  by  electricity.  Manual  lifting 
has  practically  disappeared  and  marvelous  new  heat-utilizing 
processes  have  tremendously  increased  the  use  of  current. 
Indeed  it  is  hinted  by  economists  that  the  availability  of 
cheap  and  low  cost  electric  power  for  industrial  use  is  one 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  current  epic  world-wide  de- 
pression. Specifically  it  is  said  that  the  traveling  crane — 
a  child  of  the  electric  age — removing  as  it  does  every  barrier 
to  production  on  the  grand  scale  is  one  symbol  of  the  break- 
down of  an  industrial  regime  dating  from  the  first  crude 
stone  hammers. 

Then  finally  and  embodying  many  untoward  social  tend- 
encies there  has  been  the  development  of  the  financial  struc- 
ture supporting  the  industry.  Beginning  with  rather  simple 
local  corporations  following  accustomed  lines  there  has  come 
about  the  most  gargantuan  system  of  holding  companies,  not 
only  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  but  inter-related  horizon- 
tally in  myriad  ways  and  in  the  minds  of  some  with  ramifica- 
tions such  as  to  elude  control — invoke  the  United  States 
Constitution  how  we  may! 

FROM  its  early  beginnings  the  business  of  generating 
and  purveying  electricity  has  been  accorded  monopoly 
privileges  which  through  the  imposition  of  rates  carries  with 
it  the  power  to  tax.  The  private  industry  in  its  earliest 
days  was  without  public  guidance  in  prescribing  its  own 
standards  of  service  and  in  fixing  rates.  Then  followed 
something  that  was  called  "local  regulation."  The  city 
council  contracted  with  the  private  companies  for  public 
lighting  and  sometimes  bargained  about  maximum  domestic 
rates.  These  were  the  days  of  rugged  and  unbridled  in- 
dividualism. Martin  Maloney  in  Philadelphia,  Charles 


Yerkes  in  Chicago  and  Patrick  Calhoun 
in  San  Francisco  were  the  spokesmen 
for  the  electric,  gas  and  street  railway 
interests.  The  scandals  resulting  from 
their  negotiations  with  the  city  fathers 
became  so  malodorous  that  around  1907 
the  bargaining  began  to  be  removed  from  the  City  Hall  to 
the  State  Capitol  and  the  present  system  of  state  regula- 
tion was  initiated. 

State  regulation  has  experienced  two  distinct  stages.  Dur- 
ing the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  rates  for  the  most  part 
were  regulated  downward.  The  public  was  pleased  and 
gradually  the  companies  acquiesced  in  the  system  because  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  lower  rates  led  to  greater 
use  and  enlarged  net  revenues.  For  other  reasons  in  no  way 
related  to  regulation  the  industry  at  this  time  prospered 
greatly.  The  second  stage  in  regulation  came  in  with  the 
era  of  mergers  and  has  reached  its  zenith  with  the  holding 
company.  The  situation  has  become  very  complex  with  the 
pyramiding  of  holding  companies  and  with  these  rambling 
financial  structures  sprawling  beyond  state  and  even  na- 
tional boundaries.  For  these  and  other  reasons  state  regula- 
tion only  functions  in  spots  and  even  there  not  very 
effectively. 

In  1920  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  was  passed. 
Shortly  after  its  creature,  the  Federal  Power  Board,  began 
to  function  within  its  limited  scope,  Senator  Couzens  in 
1930  introduced  his  bill  providing  for  the  federal  regula- 
tion of  power  whether  steam-  or  hydro-generated.  This  legis- 
lation is  being  bitterly  opposed  by  the  industry  just  as  state 
regulation  was  first  opposed.  A  compromise  is  suggested 
on  the  basis  of  starting  with  -federal  supervision  of  account- 
ing of  both  operating  and  holding  companies.  As  things 
stand,  15  per  cent  and  upward  of  all  electric  current  gen- 
erated already  crosses  state  lines  while  holding  companies 
and  investment  trusts  are  organized  so  that  they  elude  state 
control.  Until  some  measure  of  federal  control  can  be  set 
up  the  industry  goes  forward  to  ever  increasing  levels  of 
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consolidation   and   entrenchment   almost  with- 
out regard  to  the  public  interest. 

Paralleling  in  time  this  development  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  regulation  there  has  been 
a  continuous,  and  in  recent  years  a  rapidly  accelerated, 
drive  for  public  ownership  of  electric  facilities.  Some  of 
the  earliest  electric  plants  were  owned  by  municipalities. 
There  are  today  throughout  the  country  probably  several 
thousand  such  plants.  Some  of  them  buy  their  current  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  private  companies.  In  the  cities  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena,  California;  Tacoma  and 
Seattle,  Washington;  Springfield,  Illinois;  Jamestown,  New 
York;  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere  are  found 
fairly  large  and  well  operated  municipal  undertakings. 
A  great  regional  project  is  under  construction  under  national 
auspices  at  Boulder  Dam  and  Congress  has  twice  voted  to 
devote  to  public  electric  service  the  government-owned 
hydro-electric  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee 
River.  This  legislation  has  twice  been  vetoed,  once  by 
President  Coolidge  and  early  in  1931  by  President  Hoover. 

Perhaps  of  even  more  significance  are  the  changes  actually 
made  in  the  constitutions  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Nebraska,  and  in  process  of  being  made  in  Wisconsin,  mak- 
ing possible  the  organization  of  power  districts  through 
which  public  agencies  two  or  more  municipalities  may  co- 
operate in  providing  electric  service.  Governor  Roosevelt 
is  pressing  for  similar  legislation  for  New  York.  The  re- 
markable and  continuing  success  of  the  publicly-owned 
hydro-electric  system  operating  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  exerting  a  strong  influence  for  public  ownership 
in  the  United  States.  The  principal  pull,  however,  in  this 
direction  comes  from  our  "all-the-traffic-will-bear"  theory 
of  private  rates  operating  as  it  does  to  foist  unfair,  and  in 
some  cases  grossly  exorbitant  rates,  on  restless  domestic 
consumers. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  widespread  recoil  of  the  average 
consumer  against  his  persistent  exploitation  is  reinforced  by 
those  developments  during  the  depression  that  have  revealed 
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his  new  importance.  Whether  he  can  be  longer 
flouted  politically,  he  can  no  longer  be  ignored 
economically. 

Since  the  late  nineties  virtually  every  policy 
adopted  by  the  leaders  in  the  electrical  field  has  been  in- 
spired by  the  desire  to  capture  and  cultivate  the  large  in- 
dustrial power  user.  The  progress  already  recorded  on  this 
front  is  of  tremendous  social  significance.  Electric  current 
is  now  produced  both  from  coal  and  falling  water  at  prac- 
tically 100  per  cent  automaticity.  Except  as  required  in 
pushing  buttons  or  pulling  levers  no  human  labor  is  involved. 
This  is  a  result  achieved  to  date  by  no  other  industry.  It 
is  due  to  the  industry's  solicitude  for  the  large  consumer 
that  we  have  our  present  low  cost  of  generating  current — 
a  cost  including  fixed  charges  frequently  of  the  order  of 
5  mills  per  K.W.H.  for  steam  generation,  and  of  3  mills 
or  less  per  K.W.H.  in  the  case  of  the  better  class  of  water 
powers.  Boulder  Dam  power  will  be  sold  at  the  switch- 
board for  1.63  mills  per  K.W.H.  This  generation  cost  is 
quite  low  enough  to  meet  all  present  social  demands.  Further 
forced  reductions  in  generating  costs  may  easily  run  counter 
to  the  private  industry's  own  best  interests. 


W; 


'HILE  the  domestic  and  commercial  consumers  de- 
mand a  relatively  small  quota  of  the  current  gener- 
ated they  contribute  the  lion's  share  of  the  revenues.  Of 
the  nearly  nine  billion  dollars  in  revenues  collected  by  the 
industry  during  the  five  years  1926-1930,  these  "lighting" 
customers  contributed  nearly  five  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
or  61  per  cent.  They  used,  however,  during  the  same  period 
only  100  billion  kilowatt  hours  out  of  a  total  of  334  billion 
kilowatt  hours  sold  or  30  per  cent.  Wholesale  power  cus- 
tomers together  with  street  and  steam  railroads  used  about 
230  billion  kilowatt  hours  or  approximately  70  per  cent  of 
all  the  electricity  produced  in  this  country,  but  contributed 
in  the  same  period  about  three  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
or  only  39  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenues  of  the  industry. 
Of  vital  significance  too  in  planning  our  electrical  future 
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is  an  understanding  of  the  relative  profitableness  at  present 
of  the  various  classes  of  consumers.  Here  again  the  small 
consumer  group  is  doing  more  than  its  fair  share.  Under 
current  rate  systems  primary  power  users  or  those  taking 
the  current  at  high  voltages  and  thus  doing  their  own  trans- 
forming or  "stepping  down"  make  almost  no  contribution 
to  net  income.  Wholesale  customers  or  plants  of  a  size 
amply  sufficient  to  warrant  building  power  plants  of  their 
own  in  case  satisfactory  arrangements  cannot  be  made  with 
the  service  corporation  secure  what  might  be  termed  "black- 
jack" rates  and  therefore  contribute  very  little  to  net  in- 
come. Retail  power  users  appear  to  pay  their  fair  share. 
The  profitableness  of  municipal  street  lighting  varies  greatly 
as  between  communities.  However,  when  we  come  to  the 
last  two  major  groups,  i.e.  the  so-called  "lighting"  cus- 
tomers, we  find  that  the  commercial  customers  contribute 
considerably  more  than  their  fair  share  to  net  income,  while 
the  domestic  consumers  contribute  as  a  general  average  about 
twice  the  7  per  cent  return  which  the  law  allows. 

BUT  it  has  taken  the  experience  of  the  lean  years  1929- 
1931  to  make  the  industry  discover  that  while  the  use 
of  current  in  manufacturing  has  gone  off  materially  the  use 
by  commercial  and  domestic  customers  has  actually  in- 
creased. Revenues  from  these  ultimate  consumers  in  1930 
showed  an  increase  of  some  $50,000,000  or  about  2j^  per 
cent.  Based  on  the  record  for  ten  months,  1931  will  all  but 
hold  this  gain.  It  is  largely  because  these  happen  to  be  the 
profitable  classes  of  customers  that  both  gross  revenues  and 
earnings  of  the  service  corporations  have  held  up  remark- 
ably well. 

Again  signs  are  multiplying  of  a  growing  realization  with- 
in the  industry  itself  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  for 
growth  in  the  use  of  current  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm. 
One  writer  in  the  May  30,  1931  issue  of  The  Electrical 
World  estimated  that  a  home,  using  available  electrical 
appliances,  would  consume  3000  kilowatt  hours  a  year  as 
contrasted  with  the  present  national  average  of  550.  Assum- 
ing that  five  million  homes  now  without  service  might  be 
connected  up  the  author  concludes  that  there  is  a  potential 
domestic  market  for  76  billion  kilowatt  hours  annually  as 
contrasted  with  the  less  than  12  billion  absorbed  by  Amer- 
ican homes  in  1930.  L.  W.  Morrow,  editor  of  The  Elec- 
trical World,  claims  a  "reasonable  expectancy  of  8000 
K.W.H.  per  home.  In  terms  of  Collars  this  means  that  the 
present  annual  revenue  of  $365,000,000  should  be  increased 
more  than  six-fold."  Considerable  color  is  given  to  such 
suggestions  by  the  fact  that  the  average  domestic  consump- 
tion in  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  last  year  topped 
4000  kilowatt  hours,  having  risen  to  this  figure  by  easy 
annual  increments  from  573  K.W.H.  in  1917.  We  have 
Samuel  Ferguson,  president  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Electric  Company,  assuring  the  industry  at  the  last  Na- 
tional Electric  Light  Association  convention  that  the  home 
affords  the  industry  its  best  field  for  endeavor  in  the  years 
just  ahead. 

So  from  the  three  angles  of  profit,  steadiness  of  demand 
even  in  periods  of  depression,  and  the  possibilities  for  in- 
creased business  in  the  years  just  ahead  the  small  users — 
especially  the  domestic  and  rural  customers — are  seen  as 
I  have  said  to  be  the  hope  as  they  are  already  the  mainstay 
of  the  industry.  The  question  of  the  rates  to  be  charged 
these  classes  becomes  therefore  of  primary  importance. 


It  is  next  to  impossible  under  current  accounting  methods 
to  know  just  what  electric  costs  are  and  therefore  what  the 
resultant  rates  should  be  for  the  several  classes  of  service. 
Cost-finding  as  practiced  in  other  industries  is  all  but  un- 
known in  the  electrical  field.  Such  cost  studies  as  are  made 
for  the  guidance  of  executives  are  used  principally  to  protect 
revenues.  These  determinations  have  little  or  no  relation 
to  actual  costs  and  no  social  significance.  The  industry  must 
ultimately  practice  cost-finding  to  effect  operating  economies. 
Under  the  reproduction-cost-new  theory  of  valuation,  cost- 
finding  could  be  practiced  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
but  now  that  the  downward  drift  in  the  price  level  makes 
prudent  investment  seem  more  attractive  to  the  private  com- 
panies the  way  is  cleared  for  cost-finding.  Cost-finding,  for 
example,  is  required  in  order  to  determine  the  point  at  which 
it  is  profitable  to  prevent  line  losses  of  current,  at  the  present 
time  totaling  in  money  value  probably  four  hundred  millions 
a  year,  fully  half  of  which  according  to  best  opinion  could 
be  wisely  salvaged.  And  further  as  regulation  tightens,  due 
to  the  growing  interest  in  its  effectiveness,  the  private  com- 
panies will  have  to  install  cost-finding  methods  in  order  to 
satisfy  our  commissions  and  the  public  that  reasonably  even- 
handed  justice  in  the  matter. of  rates  is  being  handed  out. 

Insofar  as  the  statistics  of  the  industry  as  published  by 
The  Electrical  World  may  be  depended  upon,  tendencies 
in  rates  during  the  five  years  1926-1930  have  been  about 
as  follows: 

Average  domestic  rates  have  fallen  from  7.00  to  6.02  cents 
per  K.W.H. 

Small  commercial  light  and  power  rates  from  4.50  to  4.13 
cents  per  K.W.H. 

Large  commercial  light  and  power  rates  from  1.50  to  1.42 
cents  per  K.W.H. 

Other  rates  have  remained  practically  stationary  at  levels 
about  as  follows: 

Municipal  street  lighting  4.3  cents  per  K.W.H. 

Street  railways  0.9  plus 

Electric  railways  i.o  plus 

Municipal  miscellaneous  2.5      "  per        " 

Of  course  no  one  will  be  misled  by  averages.  Domestic 
rates  for  50  kilowatt  hours  per  month  consumption  (Amer- 
ican average  for  1930  being  550)  vary  all  the  way  from 
about  four  cents  to  twenty  and  over  per  kilowatt  hour. 
Most  of  the  reductions  which  have  been  made  in  domestic 
rates  in  recent  years  have  been  such  as  to  affect  only  the 
large  user  through  giving  him  a  considerable  reduction  on 
current  used  in  excess  of  a  general  average.  This,  known 
as  a  promotional  rate,  affects  probably  fewer  than  one  out 
of  twenty  of  the  consumers.  There  has  been  no  marked 
change  in  recent  years  in  the  price  of  electric  service  for 
the  small  and  medium  users. 

THE  growing  realization  that  state  regulation  has  never 
really  regulated  and  in  the  years  since  the  World  War 
has  provided  at  best  meager  indirect  checks  on  the  industry, 
is  leading  to  a  consideration  of  other  means  of  social  control. 
This  was  the  purpose  underlying  the  Giant  Power  Survey 
of  Pennsylvania  initiated  by  Governor  Pinchot  in  1923 
under  legislative  authorization  and  appropriation.  Its  five 
hundred  page  report,  an  effort  to  cover  every  phase  of  large- 
scale  electrical  development  with  its  myriad  social  implica- 
tions, was  the  first  comprehensive  effort  to  grapple  with  an 
economic  problem  now  generally  recognized  to  be  one  of 
the  most  serious  confronting  the  nation.  Any  one  in  planning 
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for  the  future  of  electricity  must  give  serious  heed  to  at  least 
a  few  of  the  major  and  unanimous  conclusions  of  this  report. 

One  outstanding  recommendation  provided  for  a  Giant 
Power  Board  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  planning 
for  and  generally  supervising  the  electrical  future  of  the 
state.  The  Giant  Power  Board  was  not  given  any  of  the 
duties  now  assigned  to  the  Public  Service  Commission.  Rep- 
resenting the  public  as  contrasted  with  any  private  interest 
its  major  task  was  to  look  ahead,  to  plan  for  the  future  and 
to  encourage  proposals  which  fit  in  with  this  future  and  to 
discourage  those  which  seemed  to  run  counter  to  it.  At  the 
last  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  there  was  established 
such  a  board,  made  up  of  five  members  each  serving  for  ten 
years,  to  study  electrical  needs,  "to  establish  a  state-wide 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  affording  of  cheap  and  abundant 
power  for  the  farm,  the  home  and  the  factory;  to  conserve 
Wisconsin's  natural  resource — its  waterpower;  to  prevent 
unnecessary  duplication  and  paralleling  of  production,  trans- 
mission and  distribution  facilities  in  the  state,  and  to  build 
up  a  unified,  coordinated  and  more  economical  system  toward 
which  both  private  and  public  development  is  to  be  directed." 
Developments  in  this  field  have  been  so  rapid  even  in  the 
last  five  years  that  a  state  electrical  planning  commission 
seems  less  adequate  than  formerly  but  perhaps  even  more 
necessary.  Supplementing  state  agencies  there  should  be 
a  national  power  planning  board. 

In  this  matter  of  public  agencies,  it  is  important  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  rate-  and  service-controlling  phases 
now  performed  by  our  public  service  commissions  and  the 
scope  of  proposed  planning  boards.  For  instance,  in  Great 
Britain  the  Central  Electricity  Board,  established  in  1925 
and  given  wide  powers  under  Parliamentary  act  to  unify 
electric  service  rendered  by  both  public  and  private  agencies, 
has  almost  complete  authority  in  the  matter  of  saying  what 
generating  plants  are  to  continue  to  operate  or  to  be  con- 
structed anew.  This  Board  has  laid  out  a  comprehensive 
system  of  major  transmission  lines  which  are  to  an  extent 
publicly-owned  and  controlled. 

HERE  should  be  mentioned  another  major  proposal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Giant  Power  Report,  i.e.  that  trans- 
mission lines  should  be  made  common  carriers.  If,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  recently  constructed  lines  in  England,  the 
ownership  and  control  lies  with  the  public,  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  should  become  common  carriers  is  an 
academic  one.  With  us,  even  if  the  arguments  for  making 
common  carriers'  of  transmission  lines  now  in  existence  be 
waived,  it  might  still  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  provide  that 
lines  yet  to  be  built  and  of  a  major  size  might  well  be 
classified  as  such. 

Those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  concocting  the 
more  than  fifty-seven  varieties  of  holding  companies  and 
holding  company  relationships  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  none  the  less  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  one  big 
electrical  company  operating  at  first,  let  us  say,  in  such 
regions  as  that  comprising  the  states  contiguous  to  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  but  ultimately  operating  perhaps  from 
coast  to  coast.  They  cite  the  case  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  ask  "Why  not?"  But  in 
electrical  circles  there  is  another  school  of  perhaps  more 
dependable  thought  which  feels  that  in  the  matter  of 
mergers  and  consolidations  and  expansion  of  territory  we 
have  already  passed  the  limit  of  effective  operation  in  the 


electrical  field.  If  this  is  so  and  if  the  future  of  the  several 
companies  lies  in  the  intensive  cultivation  of  territories  they 
now  possess  rather  than  in  contriving  even  more  elaborate 
financial  structures,  then  the  status  of  high  voltage  trans- 
mission lines  may  easily  become  one  in  which  private  industry 
as  well  as  the  public  may  have  a  lively  interest. 

For,  and  this  is  a  third  important  conclusion  of  the  Giant 
Power  Survey  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  as  sure  as  anything  in 
the  future  can  be  that  ultimately  the  electricity  we  consume 
in  our  homes  and  in  our  factories  is  going  to  be  generated 
at  the  cheapest  available  sources.  Generating  stations  have 
been  located  because  of  all  sorts  of  considerations  which 
have  no  engineering  or  economic  significance. 

UNDER  any  system  of  state  and  national  planning 
urban  coal-burning  stations  should  more  and  more  be 
taboo.  Where  water  powers  are  not  available,  the  current 
should  be  generated  at  the  mines,  incidentally  relieving  our 
cities  of  the  smoke  nuisance.  But  such  a  scheme  will  not  be 
feasible  if  the  particular  company  generating  the  electricity 
in  every  instance  must  build,  own  and  control  its  own  trans- 
mission lines.  As  the  use  of  current  in  the  home  and  in  in- 
dustry becomes  more  intense  voltages  far  beyond  those  now 
in  use  will  become  common.  Great  volumes  of  current  will 
be  carried  great  distances.  The  resulting  major  trans- 
mission lines  should  be  made  generally  available  to  both 
generators  and  distributors  of  current  as  is  the  case  with 
our  railroads  under  common-carrier  provisions. 

The  moment  has  arrived  when,  because  of  the  vital  in- 
terest of  the  small  user,  the  driving  force  back  of  electrical 
development  in  this  country  must  become  the  social  need 
rather  than  solely  the  urge  for  profits.  Perhaps  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  this  end  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
private  ownership  and  operation  of  a  very  large  part  of 
the  electrical  industry.  The  social  aim  will  not,  however, 
in  my  opinion  be  realized  except  by  developing  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  some  of  it  en  a  large  scale, 
"yardstick"  public  ownership  which  in  various  ways  will 
inspire  the  private  interests  to  their  best  efforts. 

More  important  perhaps  than  any  other  single  move  in 
effecting  such  a  result  will  be  the  creation  of  agencies  both 
in  the  state  and  in  the  nation  which  will  have  administrative 
authority  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  action  which  is  either 
shortsighted  or  designed  to  favor  too  narrow  an  interest, 
and  on  the  other  to  promote  those  moves — technical,  finan- 
cial, political  and  social — which  will  effect  the  most  rapid 
intensification  in  the  use  of  electricity,  especially  in  the 
homes  and  on  the  farms. 

So  far  the  electrical  industry  has  evaded  or  at  least  dis- 
regarded many  of  the  social  responsibilities  implicit  in  its 
development.  Its  future  conduct  and  growth  must  take  into 
account  the  public  good  as  well  as  corporate  profits,  and  its 
structure  must  reckon  with  the  principles  and  devices  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Let  me  summarize,  then,  the  in- 
strumentalities which  I  believe  are  basic  to  the  public  in- 
terest in  any  approach  to  planning  for  the  electrical  industry : 

First — a  federal  body  analogous  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  to  regulate  those  transactions  in  the  electrical  field 
which,  growing  out  of  the  shipment  of  current  across  state 
borders,  constitute  inter-state  commerce  and  therefore  elude  the 
intra-state  jurisdiction  of  our  state  public  service  commissions. 
This  body  would  prescribe  for  electrical  holding  companies 
operating  in  more  than  one  state  uniform  accounting  practices 
comparable  to  those  now  used  by  (Continued  on  page  635) 
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DUE  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
in    a   country    established    on    the    seaboard 
margin  of  a  vast  wilderness.  When  the  Con- 
tinental soldiers  of  Washington's  army  went 
back  to  their  old  pursuits  they  fished,  farmed 
and  lumbered.   The  fur  trade  of  the  colonies 
had  been  more  important  than  the  few  extractive  industries. 
With  all  their  high  hopes,  the  framers  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  had  no  conception  of  the  basic  geographic  con- 
ditions likely  to  contribute  to  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
industrial  state.   But  men  and  women  born  during  the  Revo- 
lution lived  to  see  the  frontier  pushed  to  the  Pacific  and  the 
changes  that  ushered  in  industrialism.     Our  epoch-making 
material  progress  since  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fortuitous 
utilization  of  abounding  natural   resources.     Yet  no  equal 
area  in  the  world  possesses  native  attributes  in  quality,  quan- 
tity and  variety  more  amenable  to  planned  development. 

To  begin  with,  the  weather  may  seem  outside  our  grasp. 
We  may  complain  about  it,  suffer  from  heat  or  cold,  floods 
or  droughts,  hail  or  squalls  or  unseasonable  frosts ;  conditions 
which  may  mean  economic  success  or  disaster — yet  for  all 
that  no  other  territory  of  equal  size  has  more  favorable  cli- 
matic conditions  than  the  U.  S.  A.  And  no  one  environmental 
influence  is  of  greater  importance  in  determining  where  man 
may  live  and  thrive.  It  sets  the  bounds,  in  most  cases,  as 
to  what  crops  we  have  for  food,  whether  we  build  of  wood 
or  stone  or  brick ;  how  much  clothing  we  wear  and  whether 
of  wool,  cotton  or  flax ;  and  contrariwise,  to  climate  we  can 
trace  many  of  the  diseases  and  pests  we  fight.  Florida,  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  the  coastal  region  of  Southern  California 
have  not  less  than  230  days  of  crop  growing  season.  As  one 
moves  northward  or  into  the  interior,  the  number  of  frost- 
free  days  is  reduced,  to  less  than  no  along  the  northern 
border  as  well  as  in  most  sec- 
tions between  the  Rocky,  the 
Sierra  and  Cascade  Moun- 
tains. Similarly  the  quantity 
of  precipitation,  the  season  in 
which  it  occurs,  and  the  rate 
of  evaporation,  factors  of 
great  importance  in  plant 
growth,  vary  greatly  from 
certain  dry  interior  basins  to 
the  high  rainfall  of  the 
mountains  in  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  in  the 
southern  Appalachians. 


The  Fields 

S  agriculture  is  now  or- 
ganized, the  minimum 
annual    precipitation    for 


As 


In  a  thousand  post-offices  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  has  taught  the  everyday  American  to 
study  the  wobbly  lines  that  show  atmospheric 
conditions.  But  for  the  most  part  adult  educa- 
tion has  stopped  there;  we  cling  in  imagination 
to  the  crinkly  rivers,  the  fuzzy  mountain  chains, 
and  the  jig-saw  political  boundaries  of  the  old 
geographies.  What  of  the  United  Physiographic 
States  of  America — our  farm  lands  and  the  crops 
they  grow,  our  timber  lands,  our  mineral  reserves 
and  sources  of  energy?  Dr.  Frey  assays  these 
natural  resources,  those  that  are  reproducible 
and  those  that  are  irreplaceable.  His  is  a  first 
lesson  in  what  we  can  learn  from  our  economic 
map  that  will  help  us  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
more  consciously  ordered  national  life. 
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reasonable  safety  is  twenty  inches  with  a  minimum  of  four- 
teen inches  during  the  growing  season.  Map  I  shows  that 
the  vast  area  of  our  agricultural  domain  lies  east  of  the 
twenty-inch  rainfall  lines,  where  most  of  the  precipitation 
occurs  during  the  growing  season,  and  where,  incidentally, 
with  the  exception  of  several  small  mountainous  areas,  the 
land  is  comparatively  flat.  Here  we  have  the  clue  as  to  our 
harvests  of  our  fields. 

WHEAT,  the  chief  bread  crop  of  the  United  States,  is  grown 
by  about  one  third  of  our  farmers.  Except  for  cotton,  it  enters 
into  trade  more  than  any  other  agricultural  product.  Only 
corn  and  hay  exceed  it  in  acreage ;  only  these  and  cotton  in 
value.  North  of  the  cotton  belt  it  is  usually  grown  in  rotation 
with  other  crops;  and  in  regions  of  optimum  climate,  soil  and 
topography,  whether  it  is  grown  depends  on  crop  competition — 
on  its  relative  profitability.  Map  I  shows  four  great  wheat 
regions.  The  largest  yields  occur  in  areas  with  an  annual 
precipitation  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  inches,  but  wheat  is  seen 
to  be  the  dominant  crop  in  two  areas  west  of  the  twenty-inch 
rainfall  line,  and  in  ordinary  years  some  wheat  is  harvested  in 
forty-two  states.  In  every  year  of  our  history,  except  1836,  we 
have  produced  an  exportable  surplus  of  wheat,  typically  about 
one  fifth  of  production.  Meanwhile  our  per  capita  consumption 
has  declined  from  226  pounds  in  1879  to  180  pounds  in  1928, 
or  about  2O  per  cent.  This  represents  a  change  in  habit  through 
which  other  foods  have  partially  replaced  "the  staff  of  life."  At 
the  moment  there  is  too  much  wheat,  with  enough  slack  in  our 
wheat  lands  to  yield  much  more  without  any  expansion. 

CORN  is  first  and  foremost  an  American  crop.  It  is  our  most 
important  harvest  in  acreage  and  value,  and  we  produce  three 
fourths  of  the  world  total.  In  every  state,  but  particularly  in 
the  corn  belt  that  spreads  across  the  upper  Mississippi  basin, 
millions  of  farmers  grow  it.  About  one  hundred  million  acres 
rustle  in  the  summer  wind,  and  autumn  hears  almost  three 
billion  bushels  bang  against  the  top-board.  About  85  per  cent 
is  used  as  feed  and  the  hog,  cattle  and  poultry  industries  are 
bound  up  in  the  corn  crops,  so  that  either  directly  or  in  the 

form  of  meat  and  other  ani- 
mal products,  corn  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  food  of  the 
American  people.  The  high- 
est yields  are  in  the  corn  belt, 
with  its  fertile,  well  drained 
loamy  soil,  flat  enough  to  be 
worked  by  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. Yet  even  there  less 
than  half  of  the  land  in  any 
season  is  allotted  to  corn. 
Greater  acreage  for  produc- 
tion would  be  readily  avail- 
able under  price  stimulation; 
and  greater  yields  per  acre 
are  possible  through  mild 
doses  of  fertilizer.  The  fu- 
ture for  corn  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  demand  for  meat. 
The  problem  today  as  in  many 
other  raw  products,  is  that 
our  capacity  for  production  is 
beyond  present  market  re- 
quirements. 
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COTTON  AND  COTTON  SEED  stand  second  to  corn  in  combined 
crop  value;  but  while  most  of  the  corn  is  consumed  on  the 
farms  that  grow  it,  most  of  the  cotton  seed  and  all  of  the  lint 
are  sold,  and  moreover,  for  more  than  a  century,  cotton  has 
been  our  export  crop  of  highest  value.  Although  the  yield  varies 
from  year  to  year,  normally  we  produce  about  two  thirds  of 
the  world's  total  and  export  two  thirds  of  our  crop.  Aside  from 
its  importance  in  textiles,  practically  every  great  industry  uses 
cotton  in  some  form;  for  example,  it  is  to  be  found  in  tires  for 
automobiles,  belts  for  machines,  insulations  for  wires.  A  plant 
of  tropical  origin,  cotton  is  largely  limited  to  regions  with  two 
hundred  or  more  frost-free  days  and  twenty-three  inches  or 
more  of  precipitation.  Yet  we  know  that  we  can  grow  more 
cotton.  We  know,  too,  that  what  we  now  produce  annually 
would  supply  a  much  larger  population  than  we  are  likely  to 
have  for  many  decades.  Our  cotton  problem  hinges  on  world 
conditions,  and  on  the  fact  that  unfortunately,  while  it  remains 
the  chief  source  of  income  for  a  large  proportion  of  Southern 
countrysides,  the  cotton  belt  has  not  so  far  set  itself  to  produc- 
ing an  alternate  crop. 

Taking  agriculture  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
plenty  of  good  land  as  a  base  line  in  national  planning.  The 
acreage  in  harvested  crops,  very  little  of  which  is  intensively 
cultivated,  is  about  one  fifth  of  our  total  area.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  two  agricultural  economists  (L.  C.  Gray  and  O.  E. 
Baker  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture),  the  extreme 
physical  possibility  of  land  capable  of  crop  use  is  973,000,000 
acres,  or  nearly  one  half  of  that  total.  But  they  warn  us 
that  we  must  use  care  and  forethought  in  selecting  additional 
land  for  farming,  as  population  increases.  Raw  land  is  con- 
tinually being  pushed  into  the  farm-land  market,  and  this 
pressure  to  expand  results  in  the  development  of  "new 
poverty  areas." 

The  Forests 

FROM  the  fields,  turn  to  the  forests.  We  Americans  use 
nearly  half  the  timber  produced  in  the  world  and  over 
half  of  the  pulp  paper.  We  produce  from  two  thirds  to 
three  fourths  of  the  naval  stores.  American  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  industrial  growth  have  rested  upon  abundant  and 
cheap  timber  supplies.  A  magnificent  and  all  but  unbroken 
forest  of  old-growth  timber,  wonderfully  rich  in  variety  and 
in  quality,  once  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  prairies. 
They  went  down  before  the  bite  of  the  settler's  axe.  The 
destruction  of  timber  to  clear  lands  had  practically  ceased 
by  1880,  but  depletion  has  continued  and  today,  less  than 
half  the  original  forest  area  of  the  country  remains  and  prob- 
ably not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  this  is  virgin. 

Map  II  shows  graphically  what  resources  we  had  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  depleted.  If  we  had  a  series 
of  maps  for  ten  year  intervals,  we  would  see  a  rapid  change 
in  the  forest  production.  For  example,  fifty  years  ago  Penn- 
sylvania exported  large  quantities  of  lumber.  In  1889  it 
reached  the  peak  of  production,  but  by  1920  the  Pittsburgh 
district  alone  used  more  than  was  produced  in  the  entire 
state.  In  the  Lake  States  the  peak  of  lumbering  was  reached 
by  1899  and  twenty  years  later  had  fallen  off  a  third.  As 
a  result  we  have  long  hauls  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
thousand  miles  from  our  present  major  producing  areas. 
During  the  last  quarter-century,  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  lumber  has  been  cut  almost  in  half,  and  for  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  an  overproduction.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  we  have  too  much  timber,  but  that  certain 
forest-using  industries  are  highly  irregular. 

One  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  cutting  of 
timber,  devastating  as  it  has  been  in  many  years,  supplied 


the  materials  for  thousands  of  cities  and  villages,  the 
houses  and  barns  for  millions  of  farms,  the  ties,  fence  posts, 
telegraph  poles  and  the  bulk  of  warehouses,  stations,  and 
box  cars  for  250,000  miles  of  railway;  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  poles  for  telephone,  telegraph  and  electric 
power  lines.  It  was  not  all  loss. 

But  with  less  than  half  our  heritage  remaining,  the  elimi- 
nation of  further  waste,  and  the  conservation  of  forest  re- 
sources must  enter  into  our  national  planning.  While  there 
is  no  threat  of  immediate  exhaustion  of  our  wood  supply, 
we  are  still  cutting  trees  about  four  times  as  rapidly  as  they 
are  being  replaced,  some  of  them  requiring  generations  for 
their  growth.  And  in  addition  to  the  value  of  forests  as 
raw  materials,  they  are  increasingly  significant  as  factors 
in  flood  prevention,  as  levelers  of  the  run-off  in  water  power 
and  irrigation  developments,  and  as  recreation  areas.  Finally, 
we  can  employ  timber-growing  to  eliminate  burdensome 
agricultural  surpluses  and  to  restore  millions  of  acres  of 
marginal  and  sub-marginal  farm  lands  to  their  original  use. 

The  Mines 

FARM  crops  and  forest  products  have  always  been  im- 
portant to  civilized  man,  but  the  extensive  use  of 
minerals  is  modern.  The  mineral  production  of  the  last 
century  has  probably  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  ten 
thousand  years.  Copper,  for  example,  is  to  our  knowledge 
a  metal  used  by  man  for  half  that  period;  in  1820  world 
production  was  still  under  twenty  thousand  tons;  in  1929 
it  was  over  two  million ;  and  in  addition  to  the  long  known 
minerals,  a  large  number  of  newly  discovered  ones  have 
come  into  recent  commercial  use,  such  as  tungsten,  alumi- 
num, chromium  and  petroleum. 

Mineral  products  have  come  to  be  as  closely  interrelated 
as  are  field  and  timber  products.  It  was  only  with  the 
advent  of  the  energy  minerals,  coal  and  petroleum,  that  the 
metals  came  into  their  own  as  factors  in  modern  life  and 
the  converse  is  also  true.  Certain  minerals  are  important 
in  the  refining  of  others — as  manganese  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  cryolite  in  the  reduction  of  aluminum.  We  have 
the  by-products — a  number  of  minerals  produced  in  the 
same  extracting  operation ;  and  the  alloys — minerals  valuable 
in  combinations,  such  as  copper  and  zinc  in  brass.  And 
there  is  competition  between  minerals  as  between  cement, 
brick,  stone  and  steel  in  building  construction. 

Of  all  the  minerals,  probably  the  six  of  basic  importance, 
are  coal,  petroleum,  iron,  copper,  lead  and  zinc.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  produce  over  one  third  of  the  world's  coal,  over 
two  thirds  of  the  petroleum,  considerably  over  one  third  of 
the  iron,  almost  one  half  of  the  copper,  and  nearly  two 
fifths  of  the  zinc.  In  none  of  these  does  the  combined  total 
of  the  next  two  producing  countries  equal  our  output.  But 
in  a  number  of  small  tonnage  and  "ounce  minerals,"  this 
country  is  less  fortunate;  and  the  lead  in  manganese,  tungsten, 
chromium,  nickel,  mercury,  tin,  potash  and  asbestos,  is  held 
by  other  countries.  Production  of  the  common  metals  is 
pictured  in  Map  III. 

IRON  in  large  quantities  comes  only  from  the  mines  along 
the  Mesabi,  Vermillion  and  Cayuna  ranges  of  northern  Min- 
nesota; in  the  Marquette,  Menominee  and  Gogebic  ranges  of 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan;  and  in  the  Red  Mountain 
(Birmingham)  of  Alabama.  These  deposits  represent  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  area  of  each  state  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. Our  iron  and  steel  industry,  as  now  organized,  not 
only  draws  on  the  ore  fields  but  calls  for  large  quantities  of 
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MAP  I — How  the  weather  divides  our  fields.     The  20-inch  rainfall  line 
(dotted)    bars   many    crops.     Mountain    areas    (blac\)    are   non-farming 


coking  coal  and  limestone.  The  raw  material  requirements  of 
our  blast  furnaces  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  output 
of  pig  iron  in  1929  was  over  42,000,000  tons.  We  know  the 
reserves  of  iron  ore  in  our  great  deposits,  but  prognostication 
hangs  on  what  is  considered  workable  ore.  At  present,  the 
average  iron  content  of  ore  delivered  from  the  Lake  Superior 
ranges  is  over  51  per  cent.  A  much  lower  iron  content  might 
be  acceptable  ten  years  hence.  Another  generation  may  find 
it  desirable  to  import  certain  grades  of  ore.  From  the  great 
scrap-iron  sources  in  our  cities  large  quantities  of  iron  flow 
back  to  the  furnaces  for  reprocessing.  And  another  factor  in 
anticipating  future  demands  for  iron  is  the  increase  in  the  life  of 
steel  through  reduction  of  rust  and  friction  in  new  alloys. 

COPPER,  like  iron,  is  localized  in  production,  but  in  many 
mines  the  copper  content  of  the  ore  is  less  than  2  per  cent. 
Iron  ore  is  mined  for  the  iron  only.  Copper  ores  are  worked 
for  gold,  silver,  lead  and  zinc  as  well  as  copper.  Most  of  the 
silver  produced  in  this  country  is  a  by-product  of  copper  ores. 
The  re-working  of  old  copper  and  alloys  of  copper,  such  as 
brass,  "secondary  copper"  as  this  is  called  by  the  trade,  is 
more  important  every  year.  This  goes  to  show  that  except 
for  a  few  ephemeral  uses,  a  great  deal  of  copper  being  mined 
today  is  added  to  a  revolving  stock  which  repeatedly  assumes 
new  forms — an  old  roof  gutter  today,  a  paper  knife,  a  tele- 
phone wire  or  a  bronze  statue  tomorrow.  The 
copper  industry  is  not  worried  about  reserves, 
although  the  rate  of  depletion  indicates  that 
this  country  may  be  one  of  the  first  great  pro- 
ducers to  see  its  output  fall.  The  immediate 
concern  of  our  over-developed  copper  industry 
is  to  find  markets  to  meet  competition  from  for- 
eign mines  and  from  substitutes,  and  to  cut  costs. 


uses    to    increase    consumption.      Our    national 
reserves    are    none    the    less    limited. 

The  Energy  Minerals 
""T^HE  per  capita  consumption  of  the  energy 
!_  minerals  is  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country,  which  means  that 
effective  man-power  is  greatest  here.  In 
China,  where  mechanical  power  is  poorly  de- 
veloped, each  man  produces  little  more  in 
goods  than  is  possible  from  his  personal  en- 
ergy. With  us,  through  the  use  of  fuels  and 
water  power,  the  man-power  of-  the  nation 
is  augmented  30  to  40  times  with  far-reaching 
political,  social  and  economic  consequences. 
The  relative  importance  of  the  various 
sources  of  energy  and  the  relative  change  in 
their  use  is  indicated  on  Map  IV,  which  pos- 
sesses the  weakness  of  all  maps.  It  is  flat 
and  for  a  moment  of  time,  whereas  what 
it  portrays  is  three-dimensional  and  ever 
changing.  Instead  of  a  snapshot,  we  need  a 
motion  picture.  A  hundred  years  ago  our  annual  supply 
of  energy  from  coal  and  water  power  was  less  than  75  tril- 
lion in  British  thermal  units  (the  unit  of  heat  customarily 
employed  in  measuring  energy,  equal  to  1/2547  of  a  horse- 
power hour).  By  1899,  it  had  risen  to  4316  trillion;  o-.l 
and  gas  had  entered  the  picture.  Ten  years  later,  the  figure 
was  three  times  as  large,  14,182  trillion,  and  in  1929,  it  was 
26,534  trillion.  Our  population  has  increased  ten  times  in  the 
last  century,  our  energy  supply  has  heen  multiplied  by  353. 
Now  changes  in  the  use  of  different  forms  of  this  energy 
have  not  been  uniform.  Water  power,  oil  and  gas  consump- 
tion have  risen  continuously  for  many  years.  Coal  is  still 
not  only  the  dominant  fuel  but  constitutes  probably  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  all  crude  minerals  taken 
from  the  ground.  Yet  the  per  capita  consumption  of  coal 
has  been  flattening  out  since  1913  due  to  increased  efficiency 
in  its  use  so  that  the  same  work  is  done  with  less  coal,  and 
also  to  the  rapid  increase  in  competing  sources  of  power. 
About  half  of  the  world's  coal  reserve  is  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion our  coal  will  last  4000  years,  but  if  the  rate  of  increase 


LEAD  we  produce  in  greater  quantities  than 
any  other  country  and  use  more  of  it,  because 
of  an  enormous  mileage  of  sheathed  telephone 
and  telegraph  cable,  our  26,000,000  automo- 
biles with  their  lead  batteries,  our  anti-friction 
metal  bearings  and  soldered  radiators,  and  our 
lead  paints.  Normally  we  are  just  self-suffi- 
cient, and  though  the  large  use  of  secondary- 
lead  reduces  the  demand  for  virgin  metal,  our 
reserves  are  dwindling. 
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ZINC  we  also  produce,  refine  and  use  in  ton- 
nages greater  than  any  other  country.  The  in- 
dustry is  not  looking  very  far  into  the  future  After  u-  s-  F°r«"T  Service  By  John  W.  Frey 
— it  is  concerned  with  the  immediate  problem  MAP  II — East  of  a  line  drawn  from  region  1  to  4  was  once  almost  all 
of  utilizing  excessive  capacity  and  finding  new  forest.  Our  original  timber  supply  is  probably  understated  by  the  pie  graphl 
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of  the  past  fifty  years  were  projected  into  the 
future,  our  reserves  would  not  last  two  hun- 
dred years.  According  to  F.  G.  Tryon  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  future  de- 
mand for  coal  turns  largely  on  how  much  of 
our  total  energy  requirements  will  be  met  by 
oil,  gas  and  water  power.  The  uncertainty 
lies  in  oil.  The  balance,  whatever  it  is,  will 
have  to  be  carried  by  coal.  Whatever  the 
future  of  the  energy  fuels,  it  is  clear  that  we 
can  make  increasing  demands  on  coal  for 
many  generations.  But  with  abundant  and 
easily  available  reserves,  our  present  habit 
of  mining  in  excess  of  consumptive  needs 
will  go  on  until  we  lay  down  a  long-range 
plan  of  production  and  conservation. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  unqualified  state- 
ment concerning  potential  water  power.  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey  states  that 
there  is  a  minimum  potential  of  26,000,000 


MAP  IV — The  vertical  bars  show  total  regional  resources  in  each  type  of 
energy,  the  relative  national  importance  of  which  is  shown  at  lower  left 


horse  power  and  a  maximum  of  54,000,000.  The  installed 
power  is  about  9,500,000.  Between  one  third  and  one  half 
of  the  potential  is  along  the  Pacific  Coast ;  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area,  the  eastern  highlands,  and  the  Great  Lakes  drain- 
age system  have  most  of  the  rest.  Anything  approaching 
100  per  cent  development  in  the  near  future  is  extremely 
doubtful.  The  most  favorable  sites  have  been  harnessed  ; 
others  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  regional  market 
demands  and  competition  with  coal. 

Just  as  the  steam  engine  ushered  in  the  era  of  coal,  <o 
petroleum  came  into  its  own  with  the  perfection  of  the  gas 
engine  for  automobiles.  Beginning  in  1857,  we  slowly  in- 
creased production  to  69,390,000  barrels  in  1901.  From  that 
year  production  jumped  to  a  billion  barrels  in  1929,  when 
our  output  was  68  per  cent  of  the  world  total.  For  several 
years  there  has  been  much  greater  capacity  than  the  country 
has  required  and  this  has  necessitated  holding  back  produc- 
tion. The  problem  of  the  equitable  distribution  between 
areas  and  companies  within  any  specific  region,  is  a  by-prod- 
uct of  over-capacity.  Oil  under  the  ground  is  subject  to 
easy  piracy,  and  much  attention  has  focused  on  the  question 
of  operating  oil  pools  as  units  without  which  economic  and 


|   Data  (and  for  Map  IV)  from  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geological  Survey  By  John  W.  Frey 

MAP  III — Most  of  our  metal  mining  is  concentrated  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.    Thirty  states  have  less  than  \%  production  of  any  common  metal 


conservational  production  is  next  to  impossible. 

While  there  are  no  official  statistics  on  the  magnitude 
of  our  petroleum  reserve,  optimistic  appraisers  believe  that 
we  have  consumed  not  over  one  third  of  our  original  po- 
tential. More  conservative  oil  men  point  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  produced  five  sixths  of  our  total  output  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  Federal  Oil  Conservation  Board  warns 
us  that  while  we  are  producing  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
world's  current  output,  we  have  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
reserve.  Obviously,  we  need  new  policies  of  efficient  ex- 
ploitation and  long-range  use. 

This  sketch  of  our  economic  map  reveals  that  we  have 
made  enormous  drafts  on  our  natural  wealth  almost  without 
plan  and  so  far  the  cornucopia  has  not  failed.  But  it  has 
limits  and  some  of  them  are  clearly  in  sight.  The  situation 
in  the  reproducible  resources  of  our  fields  and  forests,  and 
in  the  irreplaceable  resources  of  our  mines  calls  for  wisely 
directed  public  and  private  effort  to  adjust  production  to 
need  and  calls  also  for  far-sighted  planning  along  lines  which 
will  project  our  vast  natural  heritage  for  our  permanent 
welfare  as  a  people. 

When  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  struck  out  for 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
for  the  thirteen  little  colonies  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  line,  they  were  conscious  of  the 
promise  of  the  hinterland  as  the  forests  gave 
way  to  cleared  land.  But  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  our  civilization  to  have  en- 
compassed the  great  continental  area  without 
the  enormous  release  of  energy  derived  from 
mineral  fuels  applied  through  machines.  If 
our  country  were  not  bound  together  with  steel 
rails,  copper  telephone  wires  and  surfaced 
highways,  it  is  possible  that  instead  of  one 
political  entity,  the  United  States,  we  would 
find  in  this  area  a  group  of  non-related  states 
or  nations.  Today,  we  have  these  energies 
and  tools,  we  have  the  old  watch-words  as  to 
what  America  is  for,  and  we  have  the  basic 
wealth  of  the  continent  as  it  has  been  unfold- 
ed in  the  last  150  years.  And  today,  what  use 
we  make  of  it  hangs  on  whether  one  hundred 
and  twenty  million  people  can  plan  it  together. 


Planning  and  the  Constitution 


By  J.  P.  CHAMBERLAIN 


EFORE  trying  to  fit  planning  into  our  con- 
stitutional   structure,    we    must    have    some 
notion   as  to  the  nature  of  the  plan  to  be 
fitted.    Quite  different  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  come  up  if  it  were  compul- 
sory rather  than  voluntary. 
As  discussion  so  far  has  principally  turned  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  voluntary  plan,  let  us  look  at  that  rather  than 
deal  with  the  thorns  and  brambles  in  the  path  of  those  who 
would  make  everyone  conform  to  it. 

The  scheme,  let  us  assume,  would  provide  for  setting  up 
some  kind  of  central  planning  board,  with  similar  boards 
in  the  different  industries.  Each  would  prepare  a  plan, 
more  or  less  extensive  and  binding  upon  those  producers  and 
distributors  in  that  industry  who  were  willing  to  accept  it. 
There  would  be  no  compulsion  on  anybody  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  plan  once  it  was  proposed.  If,  however,  it 
was  accepted  by  a  concern,  that  concern  would  be  bound  to 
apply  the  plan  so  long  as  the  agreement  held ;  that  is,  if  so 
provided,  it  would  be  compelled  to  regulate  its  methods  of 
production,  the  quantum  of  production,  the  areas  in  which 
it  disposed  of  its  goods,  and  perhaps  the  methods  of  distribu- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  plan  and  subject  to  some  kind 
of  penalty  if  it  failed.  If  the  plan  was  not  lived  up  to  the 
penalty  would  be  civil  and  not  criminal ;  it  would  not  result 
in  fining  the  offending  concern  or  imprisoning  any  of  its  mem- 
bers but  in  a  civil  action  and  perhaps  the  forfeiture  of  a 
guaranteed  sum  put  up  against  such  breaches  of  the  contract. 
The  problem  then  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  whether 
such  a  plan  is  feasible  under  the  constitutional  system  of 
government  in  the  United  States.  Our  first  question  is 
whether  Congress  has  any  power  to  enact  a  statute  which 
would  permit  the  setting  up  and  functioning  of  such  an  in- 
novation, for  Congress  is  a  body  whose  jurisdiction  does  not 
extend  to  whatever  it  thinks  wise  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  but  is  circumscribed  by 
those  powers  granted  in  the  Con- 
stitution.  We  must  discover  in 
the  "Ark  of  the  Covenant"  a 
grant  to  the  national  legislature 
which  would  extend  to  a  statute 
authorizing  voluntary  planning 
which  would  be  national  in  scope. 
My  assumption  is  that  forty- 
eight  state  plans,  even  though 
they  might  be  related  by  an  an- 
nual congress  of  state  planning 
commissioners,  would  be  quite 
ineffective  to  accomplish  anything 
worth  while.  It  is,  therefore, 
out  Caesar  out  nullus:  pass  na- 
tional legislation,  or  drop  the 
whole  idea. 

The  power  to  which  Congress 
might  have  recourse  for  the  pur- 


pose of  justifying  such  a  statute  is  its  power  over  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.  If  the  project  were  compulsory  we 
would  at  once  get  into  a  series  of  questions  of  quite  another 
nature  under  the  due  process  clause,  which  need  not  disturb 
us  here.  Let  us  begin  by  seeing  how  far  Congress  has  gone 
in  the  direction  we  have  in  mind  under  the  Commerce 
Clause  and  what  further  progress  can  be  made  along  lines 
which  have  been  pretty  well  marked  out.  Everyone  will 
think  of  the  railroads.  One  can  fairly  say  that  there  is  a 
very  considerable  extent  of  planning  today  in  respect  to 
them.  Witness  the  discussions  of  the  four-  or  five-system 
scheme  for  the  organization  of  the  Eastern  trunk  lines. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  directs  the  commission  to 
prepare  a  general  plan  of  railway  consolidation.  The 
procedure,  however,  has  been  to  allow  the  railroad  executives 
to  prepare  plans  to  submit  to  the  commission,  which  thus 
does  more  examining  and  approving  than  original  planning. 
Overshadowing  these  developments  in  the  public  mind  is  the 
control  by  the  commission  of  the  rate  structure  of  the 
country,  and  its  power  through  this  control  to  regulate  the 
transaction  of  business  by  the  railroads.  Planning  for  the 
railways  goes  much  further  than  the  voluntary  scheme  which 
we  are  discussing.  It  has  elements  of  compulsion  and  would 
therefore  involve  constitutional  questions  which  need  not 
detain  us.  For  our  purposes  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
scheme  of  railway  regulation  exists  to  assure  the  function- 
ing of  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
so  that  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said,  it  may  be  made 
"adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country." 

THIS  statement  brings  up  another  question  in  national 
planning  to  which  we  must  give  attention  for  it  involves 
the  relation  of  national  to  state  plans.   The  state  legislatures 
and  governmental  organs  have  had  their  own  ideas  as  to 
planning  for  the  transportation  needs  of   the  country  and 

those  ideas  have  come  in  sharp 
conflict  with  the  national  railway 
plan  laid  down  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  the 
authority  of  Congress.  Much 
midnight  oil  has  been  burned  by 
state  commissions  and  counsel 
for  commissions  and  by  railroad 
authorities  and  counsel  for  rail- 
road authorities,  but  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  has  made  up  its 
mind  that  the  national  plan 
must  be  supreme.  The  state 
schemes  and  state  laws  may  not 
interfere  with  the  national  in- 
terests :  • 


Given,  not  a  remote  Never  Never  Land, 
but  the  United  States  of  America  in  1932, 
what  will  we  be  up  against  in  trying  to 
dovetail  planning  into  the  jig-saw  puzzle 
of  our  national  and  state  statutes  and  the 
national  and  state  constitutions  on  which 
they  are  based?  Here  the  professor  of 
public  law  at  Columbia  University  and 
director  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Re- 
search Fund  discusses  the  effect  of  the 
exercise  of  executive,  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial power  on  large-scale  industrial 
projects  and  social  experimentation.  He 
finds  both  precedent  and  place  for  vol- 
untary economic  planning  within  our 
present  legal  framework. 
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The  execution  by  Congress  of 
its  constitutional  power  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  is  not  limited 
by  the  fact  that  intrastate  trans- 
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Sturger.     Courtesy   The  Christian   Science  Monitor 


Just  Where  Does  This  One  Fit? 


actions  may  have  become  so  interwoven  therewith  that  the 
effective  government  of  the  former  incidentally  controls  the 
latter.  This  conclusion  necessarily  results  from  the  supremacy 
of  the  national  power  within  its  appointed  sphere. 

Thus  the  national  plan  in  respect  to  railways  can  not  be 
substantially  hampered  by  state  legislatures  and  state  ad- 
ministrative authorities.  The  Supreme  Court  under  the 
leadership  of  Congress  has  consequently  reconciled  the 
separation  of  federal  and  state  powers  with  the  practical 
necessities  of  the  situation. 

It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  the  railroads  are 
merely  instruments  of  commerce  and  that  the  control  over 
such  instruments  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  similar 
power  over  production  and  distribution  of  goods  which  is 
the  main  subject  of  planning.  There  is  one  field,  however, 
in  which  we  find  a  combination  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion and  means  of  transportation  and  in  which  federal 
planning  could  go  very  far.  Natural  gas  occurs  in  this 
country  in  very  large  quantities  but  in  a  very  few  states ; 
great  corporations  are  producing  and  distributing  this  gas 
through  interstate  pipelines  over  wide  territories  situated 
in  many  states.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a  state 
cannot  limit  the  use  of  natural  gas  to  its  own  people  in  a 
case  in  which  there  had  already  been  use  made  of  the  gas 
in  other  states.  That  is,  the  state  could  not  stop  the  flow  of 
gas  outside  its  boundaries  on  the  allegation  that  the  supply 
was  needed  for  use  among  its  own  people.  Voluntary  na- 
tional planning  for  distribution  of  natural  gas  from  the  vari- 
ous great  fields  so  as  to  secure  its  most  economic  and  effective 
use  would  appear  therefore  to  be  well  within  the  powers  of 
Congress  to  authorize.  The  adoption  of  ?uch  a  plan  might 
include  a  regulated  production  among  the  companies  con- 
senting to  the  plan. 


Just  so  with  electricity.  Where  the  electricity  is  part  of 
an  interstate  system,  Congress  could  authorize  hook-ups  be- 
tween different  power  stations  and  arrangements  for  trans- 
mission and  distribution  of  power  under  some  national  or 
regional  plan  which  would  not  be  bound  by  state  lines.  Here 
also  there  have  been  indications  of  desire  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain states  to  conserve  their  sources  of  electricity  for  use 
within  their  own  boundaries.  States  have  been  permitted  to 
prevent  the  piping  of  water  outside  their  boundaries  where 
the  state  successfully  maintained  that  the  retention  was  neces- 
sary to  the  life  and  comfort  of  its  own  people.  But  the  atti- 
tude of  the  court  in  the  gas  case  would  at  least  give  us 
reason  to  believe  that  planning  for  electric  current  and  gas 
would  be  quite  possible  on  a  national  scale  without  serious 
interference  by  the  state  legislatures.  Under  the  planning 
act  companies  in  the  business  could  be  authorized  to  prepare 
a  plan,  much  as  the  railroads  are  now  doing,  to  be  put  into 
effect  after  approval  by  a  federal  authority. 

WE  must  not  overlook  that  even  in  planning  for  the 
railway  system  of  the  country  another  question  has 
been  taken  into  consideration.  Congress,  representing  faith- 
fully general  public  opinion,  firmly  sticks  to  the  conclusion 
that  competition  is  necessary  even  in  transportation  under 
government  regulation.  The  Sherman  Act — the  federal 
anti-monopoly  law — still  remains  on  the  statute  books  as  a 
limitation  on  free  planning  in  the  railway  field.  It  is  still 
more  effective  in  the  general  field  of  interstate  commerce. 
As  it  stands,  it  will  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  voluntary 
planning  of  the  sort  we  have  defined  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  in  interstate  commerce.  The  Sherman 
Act,  however,  is  not  part  of  the  Constitution.  It  has  only 
the  dignity  of  a  statute;  as  (Continued  on  page  655) 


Planning  to  End  Unemployment 


By  MARY  VAN  KLEECK 


The   objective  of  a   plan   for 
be  to  eliminate  unemployment. 


the    United  States  should 


was  said  by  an  official  of  the  Soviet 
Union  who  has  had  a  responsible  part  both 
in  making  and  in  administering  the  Russian 
Five- Year  Plan.  He  was  not  discussing 
the  pros  and  cons  of  planning.  Prob- 
ably be  believes  that  planning  by  competing 
capitalists  is  impossible.  For  the  United  States,  with  its 
present  system  of  private  ownership  even  of  basic  resources, 
he  was  merely  advocating  the  plan  as  a  subject  of  research, 
and  he  suggested  that  its  purpose  must  be  to  end  unemploy- 
ment. With  that  as  an  objective,  he  would  map  out  the 
statistics  of  productive  capacity  of  agriculture,  coal,  power, 
railroads,  and  iron  and  steel,  and  then  trace  their  utilization 
in  the  ultimate  uses  by  consumers.  The  question  asked  of 
all  these  statistics  would  be,  how  adjust  them  to  produce 
continuous  employment  for  the  farmers,  the  railroad  men, 
the  steel  workers,  the  coal  miners,  the  clothing  makers  and 
the  hosiery  workers? 

Planning  is  entirely  a  wrong  idea.  No  man  and  no  group  of 
men  are  wise  enough  to  plan  the  United  States.  We  are 
suffering  now  from  the  bigness  of  our  industries.  Mass  pro- 
duction has  gotten  out  of  hand.  Our  corporations  are  too 
big  for  wise  management.  What  the  United  States  needs 
it  to  take  as  its  objective  Regularization  of  Employment  and 
to  work  toward  it.  Education  is  the  only  way.  Each  shop 
manager  must  make  it  his  aim.  Labor  must  come  to  under- 
stand its  importance,  and  each  community  must  reinforce 
the  efforts  of  management  and  labor. 

This  was  said  by  a  leader  of  public  life  in  the  United 
States.  The  two  remarks  were  made  in  two  different  con- 
versations, months  and  miles  apart.  These  two  leaders  in 
two  different  economic  sys- 
tems have  never  met.  They 
are  alike  in  devotion  to  the 
public  interest  and  in  their 
scientific  approach  to  prob- 
lems of  public  welfare.  They 
would  differ  in  their  views 
of  the  economic  system.  One 
believes  in  socializing  the 
means  of  production  and  ad- 
ministering them  for  the 
people  as  a  whole.  The  other 
believes  in  individual  owner- 
ship coupled  with  a  liberal 
program  for  social  justice 
as  embodied  in  programs  of 
social  legislation  and  enlight- 
ened management,  with  the 
public  interest  as  a  ruling 
motive  and  education  the 
guide  for  action.  But  both 
agree  the  first  and  primary 


What  should  we  plan  for  in  the  United  States? 
What  will  make  our  plans  go?  Both  the  objec- 
tives and  the  motive  power  in  American  plan- 
ning are  illuminated  by  Miss  van  Kleeck  in 
exploring  the  implications  of  her  theme.  It  was 
not  by  accident  that  the  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Studies  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  was  vice-chairman  of  the  World 
Social  Economic  Congress  called  by  the  I.R.I. 
in  Amsterdam.  The  human  stakes  social  workers 
have  long  striven  for  are  caught  in  the  vortex 
of  the  industrial  depression;  they  are  bound  up 
in  our  purposes  in  planning.  "Employment" 
she  points  out,  "is  not  merely  the  chance  of  an 
individual  to  work.  It  is  the  source  of  his  stand- 
ard of  living,'  and  in  turn  its  continuity  is  the 
measure  of  the  balance  between  production  and 
consumption." 
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task  before  the  United  States  is  to  end  unemployment. 
Statistics  are  available  to  give  us  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem.  Since  1914  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  collected  month  by  month  reports  from  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  more  recently  from  other  industries, 
showing  the  numbers  on  the  payroll  and  total  earnings. 
Chart  I  (page  619)  gives  the  picture  as  drawn  by  Dr. 
William  A.  Berridge  for  the  1931  World  Social  Economic 
Congress,  held  at  Amsterdam  last  summer. 

Observe  how  both  the  number  of  jobs  and  the  total  earn- 
ings move  up  and  down  in  big  and  little  waves.  This  has 
been  going  on  since  1919  and  could  be  matched  by  ups  and 
downs  in  previous  years.  The  two  leaders  just  quoted  have 
proposed  nothing  less  than  the  straightening  out  of  these 
curves,  letting  them  move  up  as  industry  grows  and  wealth 
increases,  but  not  down,  into  unemployment. 

Another  picture  needs  to  be  coupled  with  this  one,  to  bring 
out  its  full  meaning.  Chart  II  gives  a  curve  of  the  money 
income,  which  is  identical  with  "volume  of  income"  on  the 
first  diagram,  and  then  translates  it,  in  terms  of  cost  of  liv- 
ing, into  a  curve  of  "purchasing  power."  Sometimes  one 
may  have  more  money  in  one's  purse,  but  it  will  not  buy 
more  goods.  Between  1919  and  1921  "money  income"  rose 
higher  than  "purchasing  power."  The  cost  of  living  was 
soaring  in  those  years,  and  increased  wage  rates  did  not  so 
greatly  increase  the  workers'  purchasing  power. 

It  helps  to  get  the  significance  of  these  two  pictures  if 
it  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  chart  the  heavy  line  labeled 
"Number  on  payroll"  is  not  merely  a  diagram  of  numbers, 
but  that  the  numbers  are  a  count  of  human  beings  and  the 
dotted  line  shows  their  pay  envelopes.  When  the  curve 
goes  down  it  means  that  some  have  been  laid  off,  and  usually 
also  that  the  pay  envelopes  of  those  who  are  left  are  thinner. 

These  earnings  are  the  sym- 
bols  in  money  of  the  wage- 
earners'  share  in  what  they 
have  produced  in  the  indus- 
tries included  in  "factory  em- 
ployment," such  as  food,  tex- 
tiles, iron  and  steel,  lumber, 
leather,  paper  and  printing, 
chemicals,  stone,  clay  and 
glass,  metals,  tobacco,  auto- 
mobiles and  car-building, 
with  their  many  subdivisions. 
The  money  which  these  men 
and  women  take  home  HS 
their  share  of  these  products 
is  by  them  and  their  families 
turned  into  housing,  food, 
clothing,  recreation,  educa- 
tion, taxes  and  all  the  other 
concrete  items  which  are 
summed  up  in  the  phrase, 
"standards  of  living." 
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Employment,  then,  is  not  merely  the  chance  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  work.     It  is  the  source  of  his  standard  of  living, 
and  in  turn  its  continuity  is  the  measure  of  the  balance  be- 
tween production  and  consumption.     In  other  words,  if  reg- 
ularization  of  employment  be  taken  as  our  economic  and 
social  objective  in  the  United  States,  then  we  must  watch 
our  payrolls  to  keep  jobs  steady,  and  watch  also  both  the  in- 
come and  the  outgo  which  constitute  standards  of  living. 
The  outgo  is  affected  not  only  by  the  pay  envelope,  but  by 
its  purchasing  power.     Buying  power  in  turn  is  influenced 
by  the  value  of  the  dollar,  which  financial  policies,  partly 
governmental  and  partly  pri- 
vate, can   affect.     And  pur- 
chasing power  is  determined 
by  prices,  which   reflect  the 
quality    of    management    of 
both   production   and   distri- 
bution. 

But  the  curves  in  these 
pictures  include  many 
branches  of  industry.  They 
even  tend  to  be  more  reg- 
ular than  is  the  actual  lot 
of  the  workers  in  the  sep- 
arate trades.  The  statistics 
may  neutralize  each  other 
when  they  are  combined,  the 
busy  season  of  one  trade  off- 
setting the  lack  of  employ- 
ment in  another,  without, 
however,  compensation  for 
those  whose  lot  is  thus  con- 
cealed in  statistical  com- 
binations. 

To  get  a  clear  picture  of 
what  is  involved  in  attempt- 
ing to  insure  continuity  of 
employment  in  the  United 
States,  we  must  have  per- 
spective and  we  must  look 
at  the  various  major  indus- 
tries. We  must  study  the 
curves  before  the  year  1929, 

when  the  crash  in  the  stock  market  brought  the  country  face 
to  face  with  depression.  Signs  of  it,  however,  had  begun  to 
appear  already  in  these  monthly  statistics  of  employment 
and  earnings. 

Consider  the  railroads,  for  example.  In  the  period  be- 
tween 1920  and  1931  the  average  of  1923  was  the  highest, 
with  an  index  number  of  104.1.  Not  since  July  1927  has 
the  normal  100  been  reached  in  employment  of  railroad 
workers.  January  1928  was  down  to  89.3,  and  September 
1931  to  69.3.  Measured  in  numbers  instead  of  indexes, 
2,000,000  employes  on  Class  I  railroads  in  1920  had  be- 
come 1,300,000  in  the  first  six  months  of  1931,  but  even  in 
1928  the  number  had  fallen  to  1,650,000  (in  round  num- 
bers, based  on  data  given  by  Daniel  Whiting  in  Wages  of 
Railroad  Labor,  Editorial  Research  Reports,  Vol.  II,  1931). 
Apparently  the  railroad  workers  suffered  before  the  amount 
of  freight  declined.  Apparently,  improved  equipment  en- 
abled the  railroads  to  do  as  much  work  with  fewer  em- 
ployes. Men  laid  off  from  the  railroads  were,  however,  less 
able  to  purchase  the  goods  of  other  industries.  Thus  before 
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the  stock  exchange  collapse  of  1929,  a  process  had  started 
of  laying  off  superfluous  workers,  not  because  they  were  in- 
efficient or  because  they  were  finding  jobs  in  other  occupa- 
tions, but  because  the  railroad  system  could  do  its  work 
without  them. 

Consider  agriculture.  It  provides  food  for  the  urban 
wage-earner  and  depends  in  part  upon  what  he  can  pur- 
chase. It  gives  employment  to  more  breadwinners  than  any 
other  industry.  The  President's  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment in  1921  said  of  it:  "This  industry  provides  more  than 
half  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures,  furnishes 

approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  gross  freight  revenue  of 
the  railroads  and  makes  a 
consumers'  market  for  40 
per  cent  of  all  manufactured 
goods." 

The  same  report  described 
the  plight  of  the  farmer  at 
that  time  in  these  words: 

The  prices  received  by 
farmers  enable  them  to  buy 
only  about  half  as  many 
manufactured  products  at  the 
prices  asked  as  they  purchased 
in  normal  times.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmer 
has  been  so  greatly  reduced 
that  he  is  not  buying  his 
usual  supplies.  He  cannot. 
In  the  case  of  farm  imple- 
ments, the  purchases  have 
been  reduced  to  one  third  of 
those  bought  in  previous  years. 
Many  farmers  have  lost  their 
savings  of  a  lifetime.  .  .  .  The 
farmer  cannot  continue  to 
exist  on  the  present  basis.  His 
share  is  too  low,  or  others  are 
receiving  too  much.  A  less- 
ened agricultural  income  has 
slowed  down  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness. General  prosperity  can- 
not return  until  agriculture, 
by  far  our  greatest  productive 

CHART  II  industry,  resumes  normal  con- 

ditions. 

In  the  month  of  January  1932,  somewhat  more  than  ten 
years  later,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reported : 

Farm  employment  is  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  records 
were  started  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  farm  wages,  January  i,  had  declined  12  per 
cent  since  October  I  to  98  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average,  with 
numerous  laborers  working  for  food  and  lodging  only.  .  .  . 
The  demand  for  farm  hands  is  only  60.5  per  cent  of  normal, 
and  the  supply  is  120.9  Per  cent  of  normal,  making  the  ratio 
of  supply  and  demand  199.8  per  cent  in  the  Bureau's  index. 

Turn  now  to  coal-mining.  In  1923  the  average  number 
employed  in  the  mines  was  860,000  (in  round  numbers). 
By  1929  this  had  fallen  to  654,000,  or  24  per  cent.  The 
decrease  in  bituminous  mines  was  28  per  cent.  This  was 
before  the  present  crisis,  and  represents  the  well  known  sur- 
plus of  miners  in  the  overdeveloped  bituminous  industry.  It 
is  reflected  in  part-time  employment,  high  costs  of  overhead 
administration,  high  prices,  and  constant  conflict  in  this  dis- 
organized industry.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  surplus 
coal-miners?  Are  they  to  be  transferred  to  agriculture  or 
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to   railroading,    or    is   the   surplus    in   those    two   industries 
already  a  problem? 

What  of  consumers'  goods?  It  was  the  purchase  by  wage- 
earners  of  extraordinary  luxuries  such  as  automobiles,  radios 
and  silk  stockings,  which  led  to  investigations  by  foreign  visi- 
tors and  books  on  Golden  America.  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  tells  us,  in  its  report  on  Trends  of  Em- 
ployment and  Labor  Turnover  in  November  1931,  that  the 
decline  in  employment  in  that  month,  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  in  1930,  was  41.7  in  radio,  2O.I  in  jewelry,  15.2 
in  silk  goods,  17.2  in  women's  clothing  and  26.5  in  auto- 
mobiles. 

INSURING  continuity  of  employment  in  the  United 
States  has  two  aspects.  One  is  to  make  employment  reg- 
ular in  the  industries,  and  the  other  is  to  transfer  superfluous 
workers  from  one  industry  to  another  if  it  has  grown  too  big 
in  proportion  to  a  normal  demand.  Obviously  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  with  general  industrial  depression,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  transfer  is  very  limited.  But  the  figures  quoted 
during  the  period  of  supposed  prosperity  indicate  simul- 
taneous declines  in  major  industries,  even  in  good  times, 
which  would  make  transfer  a  difficult  problem. 

The  task  set  before  us  by  these  two  leaders  of  thought  in 
two  countries,  to  regularize  employment  in  the  United 
States  and  to  end  unemployment,  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
simple  one.  Yet  apparently  it  is  the  very  center  of  the 
present  economic  depression.  We  are  in  an  era  when  the 
rich  resources  of  the  country  can  be  utilized  to  a  degree 
never  before  experienced.  Ours  is  a  country  of  surplus.  If 
farm  machinery,  added  to  rich  lands,  can  solve  the  problem 
of  food  supplies,  we  need  fear  no  hunger.  Yet  these  curves 
of  declining  employment  have  turned  into  breadlines  in  the 
large  cities,  and  those  urban  workers  who  in  large  numbers 
have  returned  to  the  country  find  that  agriculture  has  no 
room  for  them.  Our  difficulty  is  not  lack  of  wealth  or 
power  to  produce  it,  but  lack  of  purchasing  power;  that  is, 
standards  of  living  have  not  been  maintained  at  a  level  which 
balances  consumption  with  production.  Continuity  of  earn- 
ings, even  more  than  a  maximum  wage  rate,  is  seen  to  be  the 
basic  need ;  and  the  next  step,  in  establishing  in  the  United 
States  the  standards  of  living  of  which  we  had  begun  to 
boast,  is  to  make  the  job  steady. 

But  will  steady  jobs  and  higher  standards  of  living  in  the 
United  States  take  care  of  our  surplus?  Or  are  we  also 
affected  by  the  standards  of  living  of  wage-earners  in  other 
countries  to  which  we  sell  goods?  Theoretically,  we  have 
the  choice  here  of  limiting  our  markets  to  our  own  country 
and  thus  becoming  truly  self-sufficing.  But  if  we  limit  our 
markets,  we  must  also  limit  our  investments.  Currents  of 
money  and  currents  of  goods  have  so  opened  channels  of  in- 
fluence between  us  and  other  countries  that  in  a  very  literal 
sense  the  task  of  insuring  continuity  of  employment  in  the 
United  States  demands  also  attention  to  continuity  of  em- 
ployment and  proper  standards  of  living  in  all  the  countries 
in  which  we  invest  or  which  buy  our  products. 

The  importance  of  our  foreign  trade  in  its  effect  upon 
employment  was  recognized  by  the  President's  Conference 
on  Unemployment  in  1921.  In  the  report  of  its  Committee 
on  Foreign  Trade,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  volume  of 
goods  exported  from  the  United  States  was  estimated  as 
roughly  about  10  per  cent  of  the  nation's  production.  Sev- 
eral industries,  however,  exported  a  much  larger  propor- 


tion: for  example,  rice,  53.2  per  cent;  cotton,  61.5;  hops, 
72.5;  copper,  51.5;  and  wheat,  23.5.  But  regardless  of  the 
proportion  exported,  the  report  said: 

A  small  surplus  of  production  over  demand  for  consumption 
fixes  the  price  of  the  entire  amount  produced.  .  .  .  The  coun- 
try's production  being  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  domestic  require- 
ments, this  surplus  must  either  be  marketed  abroad,  or  reduc- 
tion of  prices  will  result  and  cause  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  amount  produced  and  result  in  further  unemployment. 

No  policy  between  nations,  therefore,  can  be  overlooked, 
since  even  measures  regarded  as  purely  political  inevitably 
have  their  effect  upon  economic  life  in  a  world  of  such  close 
interdependence.  War  debts  and  reparations  politically  de- 
veloped are  a  prime  cause  of  unemployment.  It  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  our  unemployed  are  in  part  pay- 
ing the  debts  of  the  war.  The  point  need  not  be  elaborated 
further  by  comment  on  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  produc- 
ing power  of  the  farmer's  dollar,  or  on  costs  of  living  for 
everybody  else.  Nor  can  disarmament  be  overlooked  in  its 
economic  aspects. 

What,  then,  is  involved  in  a  plan  for  continuity  of  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States?  Shall  we  find  out  the  least 
food  upon  which  the  population  can  live,  and  advise  the 
farmer  to  destroy  all  the  rest  ?  Shall  we  ignore  the  need  for 
shoes,  and  curtail  the  production  of  leather?  Shall  we  in- 
crease crowding  in  city  housing,  and  give  manufacturers  of 
building  materials  freedom  from  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  in  order  to  keep  down  production  ?  Or  shall  we  suggest 
to  the  farmers  and  the  railroads  and  the  power  industry  and 
all  the  rest  that  their  development,  in  the  last  analysis,  de- 
pends upon  higher  standards  of  living  and  regular  employ- 
ment for  the  "ultimate  consumers,"  which  means  every- 
body? Limiting  production  and  maintaining  the  level  of 
prices  which  is  expected  to  yield  the  desired  profit  is  not  a 
big  enough  aim  for  industry.  Modern  industrial  develop- 
ment depends  upon  getting  purchasing  power  steadily  and 
without  fluctuations  into  the  hands  of  wage-earners.  This 
is  the  problem  of  the  United  States,  not  only  within  its  own 
borders  but  as  the  leading  creditor  of  the  world. 

CAN  the  United  States  thus  plan  to  sustain  and  lift  our 
standard  of  living  without  any  fundamental  change  in 
the  control  of  industry?  In  1921  Mr.  Hoover  wrote  an 
introduction  to  the  report  of  his  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment and  Business  Cycles,  appointed  after  the  President's 
Conference  on  Unemployment: 

The  report  does  not  suggest  panaceas  or  economic  revolution, 
but  seeks  to  drive  home  the  facts  that  the  enlargement  of  judg- 
ment in  individual  business  men  as  to  the  trend  of  business 
and  consequent  widened  vision  as  to  approaching  dangers  will 
greatly  contribute  to  stability,  and  that  the  necessary  informa- 
tion upon  which  such  judgments  can  be  based  must  be  system- 
atically recruited  and  distributed. 

But  the  history  of  economic  depressions  in  this  country 
since  those  words  were  written  does  not  promise  much  for 
"the  enlargement  of  judgment  in  individual  business  men" 
as  the  way  out,  despite  the  fact  that  this  philosophy  has  had 
its  chance  for  ten  years  in  the  federal  government,  and  that 
leaders  of  business  subscribed  to  the  report.  Planning  is 
more  than  a  piece  of  research  or  the  regular  dissemination 
of  statistics.  It  is  more  than  the  giving  of  orders  from  a 
central  bureau.  It  involves  a  new  spirit,  a  new  technique 
and  a  new  method  of  control  of  industries  in  their  inter- 
relationships. This  is  the  problem  (Continued  on  page  638) 
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WHAT  do  you  mean  by  a  crisis?"  asks  a  man 
from  Mars.     At  first  he  would  not  under- 
stand us  if  we  tried  to  tell  him  what  un- 
precedented   confusion    results    when,    in    a 
space   packed    with    shouting    human    beings 
and    called    the    "stock    exchange,"    certain 
numerals  on  a  board  dwindle  day  by  day.     It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe  to  him  even  the  gold  panic.     How  explain 
why  men,  in  the  words 
of  a  clever  Englishman, 
circuitously     transport 
yellow   metal   from    i 
hole  in  Africa  into  an- 
other hole  in  Paris?  Our 
many  conflicting  theories 
about  money  and  credit 
would    help    but    little. 
Security  prices,  commer- 
cial paper,  commodity 
prices — these     are    com- 
plex things. 

But  a  man  from  Mars 
would  be  quick  to  grasp 
the  significance  of 
shelter,  food,  clothing, 
books,  sports  and  the 


like.  Nonetheless  we  should  be  forced  to  admit  to  him  how 
in  every  age  men  have  produced  less  of  these  things  than  it 
was  possible  to  produce;  and  how,  meanwhile,  they  have 
permitted  capable  workers  to  suffer  and  even  starve,  al- 
though grain  and  corn  were  burned  in  the  fields,  factories 
closed,  mines  dismantled,  and  ships  allowed  to  rust  at  their 
moorings.  Unable  to  understand  the  complicated  structure 
of  our  economic  order,  the  Martian  would  note  in  his  diary : 

"At  the  moment  these 
fellows  are  strangely 
mad.  They  go  hungry 
in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
and  they  call  it  a  crisis." 
In  order  to  escape  his 
conclusion  our  Martian 
will  perhaps  decide  that 
mankind  has  fallen  un- 
der some  magic  spell. 
With  this  hypothesis  he 
comes  nearer  the  truth. 
For  manv  centuries 


//  the  peoples  themselves  are  going  to  choose  what  is 
to  be  done  with  our  complex  modern  world  they  must 
first  enter  into  an  understanding  of  it.  Dr.  Neurath 
has  gone  back  to  picture  writing  to  give  democracy  itt 
key.  He  limns  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  and  discrep- 
ancies thereof,  not  with  Kipling's  brushes  of  comet's 
hair  but  with  those  techniques  of  visualization  that 
have  made  famous  his  Social  Economic  Museum  in 
Vienna.  So  far  as  we  know  the  graphs  prepared 
especially  for  this  number  are  the  first  in  the  "Wiener 

methode"  to  be  reproduced  in  America.  Across  the  the  pr;mitive  intelligent 
familiar  map  of  the  U.  S.  A.  above,  he  has  dropped  creatures  of  the  earth 
seven  columns  which  stand  for  world  production  in  have  been  obeying  the 
automobiles,  films,  oil,  steel,  copper,  corn  and  cotton. 
As  shown,  we  turn  out  more  than  half  of  each. 


dictates  of   the   sacred 
multiplication     table    of 
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commerce.  The  traditional  procedure,  recognized  even  by 
those  who  suffer  under  it,  is  this:  When,  through  the  bounty 
of  nature,  a  commodity  reaches  the  markets  of  the  world  in 
ever-increasing  amount,  those  who  produce  or  sell  it,  begin 
to  calculate: 

If  the  quantity  be  100  and  the  price  3  the  proceeds  are  300 
in  money. 

If  the  quantity  be  200  and  the  price  2  the  proceeds  are  400 
in  money. 

If  the  quantity  be  300  and  the  price  I  the  proceeds  are  300 
in  money. 

The  figures  are  studied.  If  300  quantities  yield  in  money 
less  than  20O,  then  100  are  cut  out,  so  that  the  proceeds 
reach  the  maximum.  This  has  been  the  practice  for  cen- 
turies. In  their  day  the  Greeks  burned  currants ;  the  Dutcli 
gave  premiums  for  the  collection  of  the  buds 
and  young  leaves  of  the  wild  clove,  in  order 
to  curtail  the  finished  product.  Eighteenth 
century  English  fishermen  threw  their  catch 
back  into  the  sea  and  London  butchers  their 
meat  into  the  Thames.  But  in  our  own 
day  of  high-powered  organization,  monop- 
olies and  expanded  commercial  enterprise, 
more  is  thus  wasted  than  ever 
before.  After  all,  what  can  a 
merchant  do  when  otherwise  he 
must  enter  proceeds  of  only  300 
in  his  books  and  he  owes 
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350  in  terms  of  the  same 
money  to  a  bank?  Let 
his  own  wife  and  chil- 
dren starve  ?  Together 
with  his  business  asso- 
ciates he  scales  down  the 
quantity  and  the  money 
price  attains  its  maxi- 
mum •with  the  num- 
ber 400.  If  the 
Martian  were  to 
ask  whether  all 
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mankind  believe  in  this  magic,  we  would  be  constrained  to 
answer,  yes,  except  for  a  few  South  American  Indians  who 
shoot  poisoned  darts  through  blowpipes  and  have  never  heard 
of  it,  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  have 
given  it  up. 

Only  gradually  would  it  dawn  on  the  Martian  that  en- 
trepreneurs and  bankers  acquire  advantages  under  such  a 
system  and  exercise  their  power  to  uphold  the  force  of  the 
old  magic.  Learned  professors  might  be  called  upon  to  tell 
him  how  the  "national  wealth"  is  growing  in  spite  of  these 
things,  and  how  "national  income"  must  be  reckoned  in  or- 
der to  make  comparisons  possible.  But,  distrustful  by  now 
of  a  method  of  calculating  in  terms  of  money,  the  Martian 
might  insist  on  considering  earthly  creatures  as  if  they  were 
ants  or  bees  and  inquire  as  to  their  means  of  subsistence. 

What  is  the  amount  of  standing  timber,  he  would  ask, 
what  plants  and  animals  can  serve  as  food,  what  the  num- 
ber of  mines  and  roads  and  houses,  and  what  the  number  of 
human  beings  to  be  served?  Next  we  may  imagine  he  would 
seek  to  discover  how  the  living  conditions  of  humanity  are 
influenced  by  the  economic  system;  how  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing are  distributed  among  the  various  classes.  So  doing  he 
would  perforce  set  us  to  calculating  in  kind ;  that  is,  w* 
would  be  measuring  everything  in  terms  of  its  specific  utility, 
so  that  the  amount  of  living  space,  the  quantity  of  grain,  the 
length  and  location  of  the  roads,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  interconnected,  would  all  be  indicated.  Only  so  should 
we  be  able  to  describe  to  him  the  real  livelihood  of  man  in 
all  its  varied  aspects — yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow.  Only 
so  should  we  be  able  to  compare  our  present  system  (in  which 
money  profits  dictate  whether  there  shall  be  production  and 
consumption  or  whether  there  shall  be  restriction  of  com- 
modities) with  a  system  of  "functional  economics"  through 
which  production  would  be  organized  to  meet  expanding 
human  wants. 

EVEN  with  us  terrestrials,  the  paradox  of  the  industrial 
century  has  now  become  appallingly  clear.  The 
world-wide  spread  of  unemployment  has  occurred  at  a  time 
of  increasing  productive  capacity.  Malthus  was  wrong. 
While  the  population  of  the  earth  in  the  last  fifty  years  has 
grown  by  50  per  cent,  the  actual  production  of  food  has 
more  than  matched  it;  cotton  and  other  raw  materials  of 
daily  necessity  are  available  in  abundance;  the  potato  crop 
has  doubled,  that  of  sugar  has  multiplied.  Continuously  we 

turn  out  new  machinery  of 
greater  capacity.  Yet  today, 
with  all  this  production 
slowed  down  on  every  con- 
tinent, millions  of  workers 
have  no  opportunity  to  earn 
and  buy  the  means  of  exist- 
ence for  their  families. 

The  trouble  lies  in  or- 
ganization. How  is  one  tc 
understand  the  history  of  it 
much  less  the  means  fo: 
overcoming  it?  How  t« 
grasp  it  for  ourselves,  mucl 
less  explain  it  to  a  Martian 
The  paradox  is  not  con 
fined  to  any  one  region,  ani 


Each  of  these  arrivals  at  Ellis 
Island  represents  500,000  immi- 
grants entering  the  United  States 
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the  first  necessity  is  a  world  survey  of  capacity  for  produc- 
tion, actual  output,  and  real  consumption.  We  need  a  quan- 
titative analysis  of  agricultural  land  and  its  productivity 
through  the  use  of  our  best  machinery;  of  sources  of  raw 
materials  and  of  power  of  every  kind ;  of  labor  power  and 
of  every  factor  which  can 
have  technical  significance  for 
potential  production.  And 
then  we  must  delineate  the 
standards  of  living  of  the 
population.  These  levels  wl'-l 
become  clearer  to  us  when  we 
measure  housing,  food,  cloth- 
ing, education  and  the  ameni- 
ties of  life  which  are  available 
for  different  classes  and  also 
analyze  rates  of  mortality,  of 
morbidity  and  other  gauges 
of  well  being. 

Essential  to  the  task  is  the 
development  of  universal  sta- 
tistics which  will  give  an  in- 
clusive picture  of  both  pro- 
duction and  standards  of  liv- 
ing on  the  basis  of  estimating, 
interpreting  and  assembling 
data.  Today  this  task  insofar 
as  it  is  attempted  by  private 
institutions  is  dependent  on 
official  and  non-official  publi- 
cations which  as  yet  are  with- 
out any  adequate  international 
standards.  Historically  the 
first  decisive  attempts  toward 
a  general  statistical  system  are 
to  be  found  in  the  official  rec- 
ords of  enlightened  absolu- 
tism. Mercantilism  wished  to 
influence  production  and  con- 
sumption by  state  action,  and 
therefore,  in  that  era  there 
were  national  statistical  surveys.  The  French  revolution, 
however,  brought  liberalism  which  was  opposed  to  all  state 
interference;  official  statistics  suffered  a  set  back  and  later 
business  secrecy  resisted  investigation.  Only  now  do  we  be- 
gin again,  under  spur  of  necessity,  to  develop  statistical  re- 
ports of  extensive  scope  with  the  help  of  governments  or  of 
great  corporations  of  a  semi-public  character.  These  last, 
however,  emphasize  business  trends  rather  than  improve- 
ments in  service  to  consumers.  The  profit  measure  is  highly 
developed  with  its  business-cycle  curves  which  primarily  fol- 
low the  conventional  money-measure.  Our  example  in  com- 
mercial arithmetic  has  shown  how  with  production  steadily 
expanding  it  is  possible  for  the  money  value  to  increase  at 
first  and  then  to  diminish  after  reaching  a  maximum  point. 
The  market  value  of  goods  produced  in  any  period  may  be 
increased  by  lessening  their  total  just  as  in  antiquity  papyrus 
plants  were  thrown  down,  and  now  wheat  is  burned  in  order 
to  get  greater  returns  from  what  is  left.  For  measur- 
ing real  economic  values,  we  must  work  out  new  and 
special  methods.  Only  piecemeal  calculations  are,  as  yet, 
available  and  in  particular  there  is  nothing  more  mis- 
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MALTHUS  WAS  WRONG 

The  population  of  the  earth  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  in- 
creased 50  per  cent  but  commercial  production  of  cereal, 
sugar,  cotton,  metals,  transportation  has  far  outstripped  it 


leading  than  the  favorite  average  of  consumption. 

Now  in  modern  times  machinery  and  business  technique 
have  taught  us  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  decimal  in 
factory  work.  Research  into  trade  conditions  has  made  us 
familiar  with  the  slightest  variations  of  the  curves  of  the 

market.  But  the  fluctuations 
in  the  fate  of  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  are  not  adequately 
taken  into  account.  The  sta- 
tisticians themselves  are  lack- 
ing the  necessary  power  which 
is  derived  from  a  clear  and 
precise  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem. What  is  required  is  to 
show  on  a  world  scale  the  dis- 
crepancy between  productive 
capacity  and  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  to  make  people  aware 
of  it. 

For  Malthus  was  mistaken 
all  along  the  line.  Actual  con- 
sumption increases  more  slow- 
ly than  production;  actual 
production  does  not  reach  pro- 
ductive capacity;  actual  pro- 
ductive capacity  lags  behind 
potential  capacity. 

Our  actual  productive  ca- 
pacity is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease. Old  machinery  is  im- 
proved technically,  scattered 
production  is  concentrated, 
new  industries  are  started. 
But  not  only  does  production 
remain  far  behind  productive 
capacity  but  minimum  produc- 
tion is  often  only  a  fraction 
of  maximum.  This  indicates 
that  under  present  conditions, 
profit,  price,  ability  to  buy, 
credit  and  interest  are  so 
closely  connected  that  there  is  constant  under-consumption 
as  against  productive  capacity,  and  in  times  of  crisis,  this 
shrinkage  is  especially  notable.  Under-production  and  under- 
consumption mean  mass  unemployment  with,  as  result, 
still  further  under-consumption  and  deprivation  among  the 
workers. 

In  this  situation,  production  is  cut  down,  perishable  goods 
are  destroyed,  or  allowed  to  rot,  and  an  increasing  share  of 
the  output  of  metals  and  cereals  whose  disposal  would  de- 
press prices  is  laid  up  in  reserves.  For  in  modern  times,  our 
capacity  for  storage  has  also  mounted.  Of  the  world  harvest 
of  wheat  in  1930-31  twelve  million  tons,  an  eighth  of  the 
total,  were  handled  in  this  way,  or  roughly  the  equivalent 
of  the  combined  crops  of  Canada  and  the  Argentine.  Just 
so  reserves  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  rubber,  cocoa  and  all 
metals  have  increased.  Coffee  is  improved  in  quality  by 
storage  and  a  quarter  of  the  annual  crop  is  usually  set  aside ; 
but  at  present  there  is  enough  coffee  stored  to  furnish  con- 
sumption for  an  entire  year.  And  yet  this  does  not  register 
our  ability  to  produce  coffee  as  many  plantations  are  pur- 
posely allowed  to  grow  wild,  and  their  present  area,  used 
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MAP  I.     STILL  ROOM  FOR   ENORMOUS   HUMAN   EXPANSION 

Every  blac\  figure  stands  for  a  present  population  (1930)  of  100  millions;  every  white  fig' 
ure  stands  for  potential  support  for  100  millions  more.  The  cogwheel  men  live  at  the  modern 
industrial  level;  the  hammer  men  at  the  old  handicraft  level;  the  bow  and  arrow  men  at  the 

primitive  level 

MAP  II.    AMERICA'S  STREAM  OF  CAPITAL 

Every  arrow   line  stands  for  a  billion   dollars  in  Jong'term  credits    (including  government 
bonds)  representing  United  States  investments  in  foreign  countries  in  1931 
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MAP  III.     FROM  ONE  RUBBER  CRISIS  TO  THE  NEXT 

Every  blac\  tire  stands  for  100,000  tons  production  of  native  and  cultivated  rubber;  each  whits 
tire  represents  100,000  tons  consumed  by  American  and  European  industry.  These  balance 
but  the  four  trees  indicate  rubber  plantings  under  American  control  each  of  which  by  1935 

will  be  producing  100,000  tons  annually 

MAP  IV.    WORLD  PLANNING  CALLS  FOR  REGIONAL  SPECIALIZATION 

Every  blac\  bale  stands  for  500,000  tons  of  cotton  production;  every  white  bale  for  500,000 
tons  of  cotton  consumed.     The  bales  in  boats  represent  import  or  export  trade  in  cotton 
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and  unused,  could  be  extended  without  difficulty.  Turning 
from  land  to  labor,  America  has  shown  that  with  the  tech- 
nical advances  of  mass  production,  eighty  thousand  work- 
men can  turn  out  as  many  shoes  as  two  hundred  thousand 
heretofore.  Under  a  functional  economic  plan  this  would 
mean  a  longer  week-end,  opportunity  for  leisure  and  en- 
hanced consumption ;  under  ours,  it  means  technological  un- 
employment. When  we  thus  speak  of  an  excessive  or  dis- 
proportionate development  of  productive  capacity,  this  is 
only  in  its  relation  to  profits  and  not  to  human  wants. 

WE  must  also  reckon  with  the  productive  capacity 
which  is  now  lost  through  advertising,  propaganda 
and  the  middlemen  of  commerce  (these  would  be  salvaged 
under  a  functioning  economic  plan),  and  through  war.  Under 
our  present  system,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  standard  of 
living  would  be  improved  by  disarmament  or  that  consump- 
tion would  increase,  mortality  and  morbidity  diminish.  Indeed 
a  more  acute  crisis  of  mass  unemployment  might  follow. 
Whatever  their  waste,  armies  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  un- 
employed in  the  ordinary  capitalistic  state.  Battles  absorb  and 
destroy  man-power,  but  do  not  necessarily  injure  business. 
Profits  are  made  during  wars,  bankruptcies  diminish,  the 
money-making  machine  thrives.  The  exports  of  the  United 
States  increased  during  the  World  War,  and  its  standards 
of  living  improved,  as  was  true  of  England  in  the  Napoleonic 
epoch.  War  in  general,  if  the  destruction  be  not  too  exces- 
sive, stimulates  capitalistic  competence.  The  explanation  's 
that  war  management  is  partly  a  functional  economic  plan. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  country  is  organized  and  cen- 
trally controlled  to  produce — not  life  and  health  but  death 
and  destruction  with  maximum  efficiency.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  prove  that  there  is  little  under-utilization  of  resources  in 
war,  unless  we  regard  war  itself  as  under-utilization  on  a 
gigantic  scale. 

But  the  point  that  concerns  us  here  is  that  in  wartime 
important  reaches  of  productive  capacity,  hitherto  usually 
concealed,  become  apparent.  There  is  a  rapid  speeding  up 
on  munitions,  equipment  and  provisions.  In  the  United 
States,  the  reduced  working  forces  at  home  carried  and  sup- 
plied the  two  million  workers  sluiced  off  into  the  army. 
With  the  coming  of  peace,  national  and  international  func- 
tional economic  arrangements  disintegrated.  Only  in  the 
Soviet  Union  was  war  management  converted  into  the  so- 
called  war  communism.  Yet  the  hidden  production  capacity 
elicited  during  the  war  held  on  and  helped  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion throughout  Europe.  We  see  this  same  release  of  re- 
serve capacity  making  quick  recovery  possible  after  any  great 
catastrophe.  The  reconstruction  in  Japan  following  the 
earthquake  required  three  years,  and  stimulated  business. 
But  must  wealth  be  violently  destroyed  in  order  that  reserve 
capacity  may  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  degree? 

A  rough  survey  shows  that  in  "normal"  times  ten  and 
more  per  cent  of  "effective  production  capacity"  often  re- 
mains unused  and  that  in  a  financial  crisis  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  onlv  fifty  per  cent  to  be  used.  Even  then  we 
are  comparing,  for  example,  the  number  of  producing  blast 
furnaces  and  their  output  with  the  number  of  available  blast 
furnaces  and  their  possible  output.  But  in  doing  so  we  have 
by  no  means  determined  how  many  more  blast  furnaces 
might  be  readily  erected  and  operated  if  production  and 
consumption  were  systematically  organized.  To  state  our 
problem  and  our  possibilities  schemata  must  be  drawn  up 


to  show  us  how  and  what  productive  powers  are  not  full' 
utilized  (inasmuch  as  from  the  beginning,  fewer  factorie 
have  been  built,  and  less  agricultural  land  opened  up  thai 
was  possible)  ;  how  much  of  our  already  harnessed  mean 
of  production  are  employed ;  what  is  the  spread  betweei 
maximum  use  in  times  of  prosperity  and  minimum  in  time 
of  depression;  what  the  spread  between  even  this  reduce* 
minimum  and  what  is  fully  consumed. 

It  would  not  be  an  extraordinarily  difficult  task  to  carr 
out  such  calculations  in  kind  on  a  scale  to  embrace  all  hu 
manity.  Our  quantitative  expositions  would  bring  us  in 
evitably  as  a  second  stage,  to  analysis  of  the  organization  b; 
which  we  carry  out  these  functions  and  how  we  may  hop' 
better  to  synchronize  them.  Such  analyses  would  show  hov 
our  present  economic  mechanism  functions  with  its  gol< 
supply,  its  profits,  its  wages  and  purchasing  power.  Am 
then  schemes  of  other  types  could  be  studied  and  compare! 
to  discover  whether  with  or  without  change  in  our  socia 
order  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  the  discrepancy  between  pro 
ductive  capacity  and  actual  service  to  mankind. 

As  things  stand  today,  after  an  industrial  organizer  ha 
established  the  efficiency  of  a  plant  to  the  second  decima 
point,  after  he  has  effected  improvements  which  have  madi 
possible  an  increase  if  technical  e.fficiency  through  smal 
changes,  he  is  horrified  to  discover  that  all  his  efforts  ma; 
be  nullified  by  gross  waste  in  the  outer  economic  world.  Am 
if  this  organizer  considers  how  national  economics  may  b> 
reorganized  he  will  find  that  national  economics  is  depend 
ent  on  world  economics,  and  that  a  single  nation,  ever 
though  self-sufficient,  must  employ  more  labor  and  consum 
more  raw  material  than  would  be  necessary  if  certain  prod 
ucts  were  imported  from  more  favorable  regions.  He  woulJ 
find  that  maximum  efficiency  is  possible  only  through  worli 
economic  organization.  We  still  produce  thousands  of  good 
in  totally  unsuitable  regions  instead  of  suiting  production  t 
the  region.  A  world-embracing  plan  of  economics  woul 
reveal  how  many  human  beings  can  live  on  the  globe  as 
whole,  given  the  technical  aids  of  today;  the  manner  i 
which  production  might  be  allocated  to  different  center* 
and  the  magnitude  that  consumption  might  attain  if  Utopia 
hypotheses  are  avoided  and  known  production  data  weighec 

CONSIDER  the  earth  as  the  habitation  of  man.  If  a 
technical  resources  were  fully  exploited,  three  times  i 
many  people  could  live  upon  its  surface  and  more  comfortab 
than  ever  before.  When  uncontrolled  economic  forces  n' 
longer  determine  the  fate  of  mankind,  no  needed  possibiliti' 
of  production  will  be  neglected  or  relinquished. 

We  may  divide  the  earth  into  six  great  areas:  Anglo-Ame 
ica — primarily  industrial  with  surpluses  of  wheat  and  CO 
ton  and  an  abundance  of  raw  materials ;  Latin-America- 
primarily  agrarian,  but  in  process  of  industrialization  ar. 
large  exporters ;  Europe — highly  industrialized  like  Angl 
America,  but  less  rich  in  raw  materials ;  the  Colonial  Eas 
including  primarily  Africa  and  South  Asia ;  the  Soviet  Unit 
— which  is  involved  in  rapid  industrialization ;  and  final 
the  region  of  East  Asia. 

The  studies  of  Alois  Fischer  prove  that  even  if  the  be 
methods  are  followed  it  is  impossible  to  grow  more  ag; 
cultural  produce  in  Europe  and  China  than  is  required  f 
the  sustenance  of  the  people  of  those  continents.  There 
opportunity  for  enormous  human  expansion  in  Latin  Ameri 
and  above  all  in  the  colonial  Orient  (Africa,  southern 
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and  Australia,  primarily  European  colonial  territory).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  still 
have  room  for  a  considerable  number  of  human  beings, 
though  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  two  regions  men- 
tioned. 

Growth  in  productive  capacity  can  only  be  successfully 
accomplished  within  the  framework  of  a  definite  social 
schedule  for  the  production  of  raw  materials  and  of  finished 
goods.  Obviously  the  development  of  colonies  has  in  a  meas- 
ure aided  the  international  division  of  labor,  but  the  modern 
tendency  of  colonies  to  emancipate  themselves  leads  to  a 
growing  self-sufficiency.  Agrarian  areas  do  not  go  over  to 
industrial  production 
because  the  world's 
necessities  of  life 
could  not  be  secured 
through  existing  pro- 
ductive equipment. 
Rather  the  agricul- 
tural and  plantation 
state  is  always  de- 
pendent on  the  induj- 
trial  state  in  our 
present  economic 
order,  and  can  never, 
by  increasing  its 
crops,  acquire  enough 
to  buy  the  growing 
production  of  indus- 
try. By  means  of  fer- 
tilizers, tractors  and 
threshing  machines, 
the  world  agrarian 
crisis,  which  it  was 
hoped  to  avert 
through  mechaniza- 
tion, has  become  more 
acute.  The  agricul- 
tural regions  are  im- 
pelled therefore  to 
found  industrial  en- 
terprises of  their  own 
to  add  to  their  in- 
come from  the  soil, 
and  this  results  in 
turn  in  a  further  ac- 
centuation of  the  gen- 
eral industrial  crisis. 
What  must  we  think  if  India  establishes  a  textile  indus- 
try while  in  England  the  textile  industry  languishes?  We 
see  the  Soviet  Union,  making  tremendous  sacrifices  to  erect 
new  productive  apparatus,  urged  on  by  the  fear  of  a  crisis 
and  of  war,  whereas  elsewhere  on  the  earth  production  is 
being  curtailed  and  some  of  the  means  of  production  are 
being  destroyed. 

The  Malay  Archipelago  and  the  neighboring  regions  are 
now  delivering  the  world's  supply  of  rubber.  While  pro- 
duction is  being  curtailed  in  the  interest  of  price  and  profits, 
the  United  States  is  planting  more  rubber  trees  in  Central 
Africa  and  in  Latin  America  in  order  to  be  financially  in- 
dependent of  competition  and  possibly  to  make  sure  of  a  sup- 
ply of  rubber  in  case  of  war.  It  is  readily  conceivable  that 
all  the  rubber  needed  by  the  world  might  be  produced  in 
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the  eastern  portion  of  the  colonial  Orient  and  that  the  auto- 
mobile industry  could  be  concentrated  largely  in  the  United 
States.  Cotton  presents  a  different  picture.  British  efforts 
to  raise  cotton  in  Africa  have  not  been  very  successful,  and 
even  if  the  Russians  are  now  growing  acceptable  cotton  it 
is  clear  that  if  production  were  properly  organized  and  if 
the  old  reasons  for  economic  independence  were  no  longer 
valid  the  world's  cotton  production  could  be  concentrated  in 
India  and  the  southern  United  States.  India  can  supply  jute; 
Middle-Africa,  cocoa;  South  America,  coffee.  The  same  con- 
siderations hold  good  for  other  raw  materials,  for  sugar  and 
tea  and  grain.  Geological  conditions  control  the  mining  indus- 
try. A  few  granaries 
would  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  world 
with  breadstuffs. 
Similarly  it  could  rely 
on  the  equivalent  of  a 
few  gigantic  hog 
pens.  One  might  well 
be  located  in  the 
United  States  where 
one  third  of  all  the 
pigs  are  now  raised. 
Today,  a  third  of  the 
world's  output  of 
butter  comes  from 
Denmark,  to  which 
Siberia  is  becoming  a 
close  second ;  one 
third  of  the  cheese 
output  comes  from 
Canada,  a  quarter 
from  the  Netherlands. 
In  my  references 
to  the  part  that  the 
United  States  might 
play  in  such  a  scheme 
of  world  economics, 
it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  nat- 
urally very  question- 
able whether  it 
would  be  feasible  in 
such  a  system  to 
adapt  economic  juris- 
dictions to  traditional 
frontiers.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  practice  and  still  retain  our  attitude  we  have  this 
picture:  The  United  States  has  enormous  raw  material  and 
production  resources  within  its  own  borders.  As  in  Europe 
industrial  products  have  been  piling  up  without  relation  to 
population.  Consumption  of  energy  is  more  highly  concen- 
trated in  Europe  and  America  than  anywhere  else.  Here, 
on  these  two  continents,  coal  is  consumed  (and  even  ex- 
ported by  Europe)  and  here,  above  all,  petroleum  is  con- 
sumed, much  of  it  coming  from  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  and  Europe  could  supply  much  of  the  world 
with  raw  materials  and  finished  products.  They  could  re- 
main purveyors  of  staples  to  the  world  if  a  functional  system 
of  economics  were  to  operate  so  as  not  to  disadvantage  the 
other  regions  of  the  earth. 

In  a  functional  economic  order  the  allocation  of  produc- 
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tion  would  be  of  small  consequence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  regions  affected  inasmuch  as  the  production  of 
the  world  would  be  distributed  regardless  of  its  origin. 
Thus  the  standard  of  life  of  an  agrarian  worker  in  the  Ar- 
gentine for  example  might  be  as  high  as  that  of  an  industrial 
mechanic  in  England.  A  functional  system  of  world  eco- 
nomics would  be  a  system  in  which  machines  would  be  used, 
but  this  by  no  means  implies  general  industrialization.  In- 
habitants of  an  agrarian  region  could  share  in  the  same  tech- 
nical advances  as  the  inhabitants  of  other  areas.  Mobility 
is  lacking  in  our  present  profit-economy,  and  it  comes  about 
that  the  worker  who  eats  two  pieces  of  meat  is  handicapped 
and  injured  by  the  one  who  needs  only  one  measure  of 
rice;  in  a  functional  economy,  the  rice  eaters  would  actually 
be  a  relief  for  the  beefsteak  eaters  because  they  would  take 
away  less  meat  from  the  world's  output.  The  trade  unions 
of  the  profit-economy  are  keen  to  eliminate  every  worker 
who  is  content  with  little.  The  trade  unions  of  a  functional 
economy  would  only  welcome  moderation  in  the  demands 
of  separate  groups,  but  in  a  functional  society  the  demand 
itself  would  quickly  increase  without  disturbance.  Increased 
productive  capacity  would  provoke  it. 

What  of  transportation  to  serve  this  world-wide  inter- 
play of  goods?  Here  the  problems  to  be  solved  are  relatively 
simple.  During  the  World  War  the  United  States  increased 
the  number  of  its  shipyards  more  than  tenfold.  The  sinking 
of  merchant  vessels  was  offset  as  early  as  1919  by  building 
new  hulls,  so  that  the  world's  commercial  tonnage  soon  after 
the  War  was  greater  than  before.  For  lack  of  commodities 
to  transport  or  consumers  to  buy  them  about  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  world  tonnage  today  lies  idle.  By  its  means 
every  family  of  five  in  the  colonial  Orient  could  be  sup- 
plied annually  with  three  hundred  kilograms  of  manu- 
factured goods,  in  other  words  with  enough  to  equal  the 
similar  possessions  of  western  civilization. 

To  serve  such  a  functionalized  commerce  a  fivefold  in- 
crease of  manufacturing  by  the  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  within  fifteen  years  is  undoubtedly  technically  pos- 
sible. Automobile  production  has  been  increased  fifteen 
times  in  twelve  years;  electricity  eight  times.  Immense 
areas  of  power  production  could  be  developed  and  utilized 
at  need  with  a  minimum  of  waste,  while  today  every  war 
district  wants  to  have  its  own  "sea  of  electricity."  One 
can  pile  example  upon  example  showing  how  the  wish  for 
profit  in  all  regions  of  the  earth,  together  with  military  arma- 
ments and  defective  economic  organization  as  a  whole,  in- 
crease the  gap  between  the  international  capacity  for  social 
production  and  the  standards  of  living — a  discrepancy  to 
which  the  count  of  the  unemployed  gives  clear  expression. 

WE  come  now  to  the  question  whether  there  is  likeli- 
hood of  change.  On  the  one  hand  we  meet  the  as- 
sumption that  our  present  system  is  fixed ;  on  the  other, 
that  a  new  order  can  only  be  brought  about  by  those  classes 
who  suffer  most  from  the  discrepancy  between  our  ability 
to  produce  and  theirs  to  enjoy.  There  are  those  who  believe 
in  a  slow  evolution  and  draw  examples  from  previous  "pil- 
grimages of  man,"  and  there  are  those  who  point  out  that 
great  disturbances,  wars  and  revolutions  have  introduced  new 
systems  even  though  such  a  change  could  have  been  predicted 
through  rational  reflection.  They  point  out  that  psychology 
has  shown  us  how  strongly  man  is  influenced  by  circum- 
stances to  which  he  gives  no  thought. 

Thus  far  only  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  beginning  in 


enforcing  a  system  of  functional  economics,  with  the  simul- 
taneous creation  of  a  socialistic  economic  order,  and  this  by 
abolishing  private  property  in  the  means  of  production.  Some 
there  are  who  believe  that  a  functional  system,  which  would 
eventually  be  free  from  crises  and  worklessness  and  which 
would  operate  with  maximum  efficiency,  could  be  evolved 
elsewhere  and  throughout  the  world.  They  hold  that  hu- 
manity, through  constantly  increasing  insight  into  the  in- 
terrelations between  productive  capacity  and  real  consump- 
tion, may  free  itself  from  conditions  of  want  in  the  midst 
of  surplus.  Others  there  are  who  assert  that  as  soon  as  the 
power  of  the  old  forces  in  our  economic  life  is  seriously 
threatened  with  curtailment  the  most  intensive  resistance 
must  be  reckoned  with.  Hence  only  after  an  unprecedented 
collapse  of  the  traditional  system  and  after  a  frightful  strug- 
gle between  the  working  class  and  the  ruling  powers  would 
it  be  possible  to  create  a  new  order.  They  maintain  that  the 
carrying  out  of  a  world  economic  plan  without  stripping 
banks,  trusts,  cartels,  and  governmental  economic  bodies  of 
their  old  authority  and  without  setting  up  a  central  eco- 
nomic office  clothed  with  plenary  powers  is  like  trying  to 
eat  an  egg  without  breaking  the  shell. 

WHEN  we  look  at  the  past  this  is  clear:  Within  the 
prevailing  order  crises  cannot  be  avoided  if  we  merely 
drift.  If,  after  unutterable  suffering,  bankruptcies,  the  de- 
struction of  goods  and  factories  the  present  crisis  passes,  the 
next  will  descend  upon  us  with  even  more  frightful  force. 
Those  who  believed  that  the  capitalistic  monopolies  of  our 
time  would  at  least  alleviate  if  not  obviate  depressions  were 
all  wrong.  On  the  contrary  partial  interference,  hardly  to  be 
avoided  in  order  to  let  in  local  relief,  sharpens  the  crisis  as 
a  whole  and  thus  results  in  governmental  attempts  to  sup- 
port collapsing  banks,  to  lower  the  value  of  money  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  production,  and  the  like.  These  deliberately 
planned  measures  result  in  limiting  production,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  commodities.  And  so  long  as  men  and  na- 
tions harass  one  another  in  the  race  for  profits  by  paying 
low  wages  and  selling  at  high  prices,  impelled  by  the  desire 
to  rise  at  the  expense  of  others,  they  injure  not  only  their 
competitors  but  themselves.  Americans  have  come  to  see 
that  a  ruined  Germany  is  a  poor  customer  for  the  United 
States.  Our  capitalistic  order  so  unites  all  things  that  no 
one  can  achieve  isolated  success  or  suffer  failure  without 
sympathetically  influencing  others. 

When  we  look  at  the  future,  our  survey  shows  the 
enormous  growth  in  productivity  and  human  welfare 
which  opens  out  through  functional  planning.  Whether  it 
will  be  achieved  through  agony  or  through  ordered  under- 
standing comes  under  the  head  of  empirical  sociology.  But 
however  individuals  may  diverge  in  their  prognoses  it  's 
possible  for  analysis  of  productive  capacity  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  standard  of  living  to  be  accepted  as  a  common 
platform  for  scientific  research. 

As  the  first  step  in  elucidating  the  world  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  we  need  an  international  scientific  institute  that 
would  devote  itself  to  such  research.  Its  results  should  be 
disseminated  bv  word  and  by  pictures.  Just  as  the  great 
sculptors  developed  in  epochs  and  cities  which  had  love  for 
the  beautiful,  just  as  technical  proficiency  thrives  where 
everything  is  busy,  so  the  great  engineers  of  the  future  will 
emerge  in  a  society  where  everyone  has  an  understanding 
from  childhood  up  of  our  natural  resources  and  the  social 
techniques  on  which  hangs  our  new  mastery  of  them. 
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»TEPHEN  GREEN  did  not  go  west  in  a 
covered  wagon.  He  and  Emma,  his  wife, 
and  young  Stephen  went  "on  the  cars"  in 
the  decade  that  saw  the  end  of  the  "hard 
times"  of  the  Seventies,  the  beginning  of 
Big  Business  in  this  country.  Four  families 
from  the  same  Pennsylvania  community  made  the  trip  to- 
gether. The  journey  from  the  elm-shaded  village  along  the 
Delaware  to  the  Minnesota  settlement  where  the  westward- 
flung  railroad  then  stopped,  meant  ten  slow  days  of  dust 
and  discomfort.  At  the  end  of  it  came  a  thirty-mile  ride 
across  the  prairies,  each  family  and  its  possessions  in  a  spring- 
less  "grain-tank"  lumbering  over  rutted  dirt  roads.  The 
four  new  homes,  "run  up"  by  the  land  agent,  were  twelve- 
by-sixteen  shacks,  a  mile  or  more  apart.  The  Green  farm 
had  a  "double  shanty,"  one  room  dirt-floored,  the  other  with 
splintery  boards  laid  unevenly  on  the  frozen  ground  of  a 
late  spring.  A  wind-whipped  little  scrub  oak  was  the  only 
tree  on  the  32O-acre  farm.  Eighty  acres  had  been  broken 
the  fall  before.  The  rest  was  "virgin  soil,"  prairie  grass 
which  had  never  known  scythe  or  plow  standing  stiff  and 
brown  on  the  level  acres. 

A  half-dozen  other  families,  "old  settlers"  of  one  or  two 
or  even  five  years,  lived  near  enough  to  be  called  neighbors 
in  pioneer  parlance.  All  had  left  behind  them  pleasant  se- 
curity in  Eastern  towns  and  villages.  Their  meager  capital 
from  the  sale  of  what  they  had  owned  "back  East"  had  gone 
into  land  and  farming  implements,  livestock  and  moving. 
It  was  a  life  of  hard  work.  The  men  broke  the  prairie 
sod  with  gang  plows,  struggled  with  weeds  and  pests ;  helped 
one  another  with  harvest  and  threshing,  ditching  and  well 
digging.  The  Greens  did  not  succeed  in  "striking  water" 
for  more  than  three  years.  Meantime,  during  the  summer, 
it  had  to  be  carried  in  a  tank  from  the  muddy  little  river, 
two  miles  away,  and  in  winter  chunks  of  ice  were  dragged 
across  the  snow  on  sledges  and  melted  for  the  family  and 
the  livestock.  One  summer  the  grasshoppers  came;  another 
year  the  settlers  saw  lush  green  crops,  almost  ready  to 
ripen,  beaten  into  muddy  pulp  under  a  hail  storm.  Twice 
in  five  years  all  the  horses  in  the  township  died  of  glanders. 
Cholera  left  them  without  hams  and  bacon  and  sausage  and 
salt  pork  one  hungry  winter,  and  red  rust  took  the  whe-it 
crops  of  several  years. 

In  time  of  sickness  or  death  neighbors  drove  cross-country 
to  ask  or  to  give  help.  The  few  books  in  the  community 
were  shared  for  winter  evenings.  So  were  papers  and  let- 
ters from  "back  East."  Choice  seed  grain  was  "divided  up." 
The  blackberry  switches  Andy  Stewart's  wife  "carried  from 
York  State,"  the  young  "crab  tree"  the  Wilsons  "took  up 
and  brought  along"  spread  to  a  dozen  dooryards.  Small 
cottonwoods  and  boxelders  were  transplanted  from  the 
"river  woods"  to  make  windbreaks  around  the  houses. 

Toil  and  hope  and  heartbreak  and  faith  and  courage  and 
strength  and  defeat  and  poverty  and  achievement — I  sup- 
pose it  is  only  such  words  that  can  summarize  the  story  of 


those  years.  Stubborn  sod  gave  way  to  heavy  stands  of 
grain.  Claim  shanties,  dug-outs,  straw  barns  were  replaced 
by  farm  buildings.  Wells  and  windmills  supplied  good 
water  "right  to  the  kitchen  sink."  The  flat  prairie  trails, 
drifted  three  and  four  feet  deep  in  winter,  impassable  bogs 
in  spring  and  fall,  were  replaced  by  graded  highways,  divid- 
ing the  countryside  into  mile  squares  along  the  section  lines. 
Beside  the  highways  marched  poles  carrying  telephone  lines, 
and  in  front  of  the  houses  stood  mailboxes  for  rural  delivery. 

"They  worked  turrible  hard,  but  seem's  like  Mother  and 
Pop  were  always  happy,"  Young  Stephen,  old  now  him- 
self, says  wistfully.  Young  Stephen  stayed  on  the  farm  for 
several  years  after  his  parent's  death.  He  improved  the 
buildings,  added  electric  light  and  power  and  "city  plumb- 
ing," and  bought  an  automobile  that  shortened  the  milis 
between  farm  and  town. 

But,  "My  wife  got  restless,"  "The  boy  didn't  seem  to  take 
to  farming,"  "iHelp  isn't  what  it  used  to  be,"  "I'm  glad  now 
we  sold  out  when  we  did." 

A  land  company  bought  the  farm.  Bad  tenants,  the  1921 
"deflation,"  the  current  "agricultural  crisis"  have  wrought 
havoc  with  the  buildings  and  with  the  once  weed-clean, 
well  farmed  fields. 

THE  third  Steve  graduated  from  highschool  and  we.it 
to  work  in  a  drugstore.  He  "meant  to  study  pharmacy," 
but  somehow  he  never  did.  It  was  so  much  pleasanter  to 
jerk  soda,  sell  candy  and  writing  paper  and  lipstick,  until 
the  present  "hard  times"  came  and  Steve  was  out  of  a  job. 
For  more  than  a  year  he  has  loafed  around  at  home,  "wait- 
ing for  something  to  turn  up." 

Stephen  and  Emma  and  Young  Stephen  and  Steve  are 
not  only  real  people,  but  symbols  of  American  realities. 
Emma  and  Stephen  belonged  to  a  time  that  has  gone  for 
good — to  wide  horizons,  unmeasured  resources,  new  rivers 
and  mountains,  new  roads  to  the  sea.  Young  Stephen  had 
his  part  in  the  pioneer  adventure  and  came  to  the  end  of  it. 
He  clings  to  a  great  tradition  and  gropes  for  some  expression 
of  it  in  the  world  today. 

But  Steve  has  cut  loose  from  tradition  and  found  no  ad- 
venture. He  was  under-age  in  1917  and  "missed  the  war. ' 
He  knows  little  and  cares  less  about  politics  and  government. 
"What  does  it  matter  to  me  which  of  the  grafters  gets  in?" 

He  has  scarcely  "cracked  a  book"  since  he  left  school,  and 
reads  nothing  in  the  papers  except  the  sport  pages  and  the 
"funnies."  Steve  has  no  hopes  and  no  values  authentically 
his  own. 

Here,  humanly  speaking,  along  with  our  undeveloped  con- 
sumer market,  our  half-used  productive  capacity,  is  another 
great  national  resource  going  to  waste.  The  experts  who 
talk  about  economic  planning  have  scarcely  had  time  to  in- 
clude it  in  their  scheme  of  things.  But  is  it  not  worth  while 
to  consider  whether  economic  planning  for  this  country  can 
go  forward  unless  it  is  impelled  by  popula^  enthusiasm  and 
belief? 
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Under  the  dictatorship  of  an  individual  or  a  group  backed 
by  force  enough  to  say  (and  mean  it)  "If  you  don't  work 
with  me  [us]  you  can't  eat,"  an  economic  plan  can  be  im- 
posed on  an  unwilling  or  an  apathetic  people.  But  a  na- 
tional economic  plan  under  democracy  seems  possible  only 
through  the  quickening  force  of  general  acceptance  and  par- 
ticipation. Dictatorship  is  a  method  that  has  been  employed 
again  and  again  in  history  and  long  before  written  history 
begins.  Democracy  has  not  been  fully  realized  as  a  political 
method  nor  really  tried  as  a  solvent  for  our  modern  indus- 
trialism. Perhaps  \ve  as  individuals  have  never  squarelv 
faced  its  implications.  Certainly  we  cannot  rest  content 
with  stereotyped  education  and  a  literate  generation  which 
uses  its  literacy  only  to  read  "tabs"  and  comic  strips,  sport 
news  and  stock-market  reports.  What  have  we  offered  Steve, 
leaning  against  a  lamp  post  on  Main  Street,  aimless  and 
hungry  for  adventure? 

SUPPOSE  the  notion  of  pushing  the  frontier  westward, 
of  opening  up  new  lands,  exploring  half-guessed  re- 
sources, harvesting  new  crops,  building  new  cities,  had  re- 
mained the  dream  of  a  few  idealists  on  college  campuses,  an 
expert  or  two  studying  population  trends  and  new  markets 
in  the  Library  of  Congress — who  then  would  have  followed 
the  Boone  Trace,  loaded  the  covered  wagons,  homesteaded 
the  prairies? 

If  those  who  urge  an  American  experiment  with  national 
economic  planning  are  honest  in  their  insistence  on  a  "plan 
fitted  to  our  traditions  and  institutions,"  then  they  must  help 
shape  the  scheme  to  accord  with  the  American  trend.  The 
whole  idea  of  a  national  plan  presupposes  detailed  pictures — 
movies,  not  stills — of  the  shifting  economic  scene.  Given  a 
conscious  effort  to  coordinate  the  development  of  raw  mate- 
rials, the  fabrication  of  goods,  the  distribution  of  products, 
we  should  have,  as  we  have  never  had  before,  exact  informa- 
tion about  the  sources  and  the  sums  of  our  national  wealth 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  But  this  new  knowledge 
will  be  no  more  effective  than  the  reports  of  recent  research 
bodies,  gathering  dust  on  library  shelves,  unless  it  gets  out 
among  us,  in  forms  that  relate  it  to  our  common  problems 
and  experiences — to  taxes,  rents,  food  prices,  wage  levels, 
school  playgrounds,  hours  of  work,  free  libraries  and  so  on 
almost  without  end;  unless  we  all  feel  the  pull  to  join  and 
push  ahead. 

There  is,  alas,  no  magic  abracadbra  by  which  common 
purpose  may  be  accepted,  common  effort  launched.  Violence 
and  revolution  are  swift  and  dramatic.  But  democracy  de- 
pends on  longer,  slower  forces.  National  planning  within 
a  democracy  calls  for  statistics,  industrial  coordination,  an 
orderly  scheme  of  production  and  distribution.  'But  it  also 
demands  a  deliberate  and  untiring  effort  to  enlist  the  cooper- 
ation of  all  of  us :  Steve,  if  you  like,  and  bankers  and  indus- 
trialists and  ward  bosses  and  case  workers  and  artists  and 
grocers  and  Members  of  Congress — 

The  settlers  moved  westward,  sixty  years  ago,  not  because 
they  had  "orders  from  above,"  but  as  participants  in  a  new 
and  stirring  enterprise  which  promised  not  merely  "some- 
thing different,"  but  a  broader  and  freer  life.  All  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  in  village  squares  and  city  alleys,  in 
theater  lobbies  between  acts,  on  college  campuses  and  New 
England  farms,  people  thought  and  talked  and  dreamed 
about  "the  West."  Books  and  papers  were  read,  maps  stud- 
ied, returned  travelers  eagerly  questioned. 


A  national  planning  agency  would,  of  course,  face  a  vast 
undertaking  in  collecting  and  distributing  statistics,  reports 
on  business  and  financial  trends,  organizing  planning  con- 
ferences of  industries  and  groups  of  related  industries,  devis- 
ing and  keeping  in  motion  the  belts  and  cogs  of  an  effective, 
adaptable  economic  plan.  But  in  addition  to  this  technical 
job,  it  must,  I  submit,  take  on  a  very  human  job  of  "public 
relations" — no  ballyhoo,  no  cut-and-dried  and  slightly  stale 
reports,  fluttering  about  in  fine  type  on  flimsy  paper,  but 
the  real,  imaginative  task  of  kindling  and  keeping  alive  the 
general  interest  and  vital  cooperation  on  which  the  whole 
usefulness  of  the  planning  agency  itself  seems  to  many  of  us 
to  depend. 

It  is  easier  today  than  it  was  "in  the  earlier  days"  to 
pass  on  the  news.  Endless  vivid  means  are  available  for 
telling  people  what  is  being  attempted,  how  it  is  being 
done,  in  what  direction  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
correct  or  modify  some  part  of  a  large  and  complex  un- 
dertaking. Think  of  the  well  printed  and  illustrated  books 
and  pamphlets  that  could  be  made  cheaply  and  easily  avail- 
able, telling  in  text,  pictures,  maps,  charts,  the  purpose  and 
progress  of  the  plan  in  general,  and  of  the  plan  for  par- 
ticular economic  groups — textiles,  or  coal  or  light  and  power, 
for  example.  There  could  even  be  a  First  Book  of  De- 
mocracy, a  crisp,  clear,  amusing,  stirring  handbook,  setting 
forth  the  hopes,  the  responsibilities,  the  effort  that  must  be 
consciously  shared  by  us  all,  if  our  great  experiment  in 
popular  government  is  to  work  through  to  final  success  in 
terms  of  opportunity  and  satisfaction  for  us  and  for  our 
children.  There  are  also  available  for  this  side  of  planning 
the  enormous  possibilities  of  the  newspapers,  the  radio  and 
movies.  Automobiles  and  good  highways  and  amplifiers 
make  it  possible  for  many  of  us  at  once  to  see  special  projects 
or  take  part  in  special  events,  as  tens  of  thousands  joined 
in  the  Yorktown  celebration  last  summer. 

Nothing  very  sudden  or  dramatic  would  happen  if  there 
were  such  books  in  our  midst  and  it  were  cheap  and  easy 
and  popular  to  read  and  talk  about  them ;  if  a  Planning  Hour 
were  part  of  the  daily  radio  program ;  if,  along  with  the 
races  at  Auteuil  and  Mickey  Mouse,  we  saw  news-reels  and 
animated  cartoons  picturing  the  hows  and  whys  of  a  more 
ordered  economic  life.  Nothing  would  be  suddenly  different 
if  a  plan-economy  were  to  start  from  where  we  are  today 
and  move  forward  as  best  it  could,  even  if  we  were  wise 
enough  and  clever  enough  to  educate  ourselves  as  we  went 
along  in  how  to  plan  and  put  it  through  together.  But  the 
whole  tempo  and  color  of  our  national  life  would  change 
i(  the  genius  of  American  organization  should  focus  on  the 
American  dream  of  opportunity  for  all  in  ways  that  would 
get  the  average  man,  kindling  in  him  the  hope  that  lies  in 
conscious  shaping  of  our  national  life  toward  a  goal  that 
seems  to  us  worth  while. 

I  LIKE  to  think  of  Stephen  as  last  I  saw  him — an  old 
man  of  eighty-four,  sitting  on  his  porch  late  one  June 
afternoon,  looking  out  over  his  smooth  lawn  and  flowerbeds 
and  green  fields  to  the  smudge  of  the  city  on  the  horizon. 
Effort  and  failure  and  achievement  had  marked  his  strong 
face,  and  so  had  patience  and  self-reliance  and  "being  a  good 
neighbor."  I  remember  he  said,  in  his  slow  way, 

"I  wonder  sometimes  what  my  boy  and  his  boy  will  find 
that's  as  much  fun  as  I've  had,  breaking  this  land  and  get- 
ting in  my  harvest.  .  .  ." 


TOWARDS  THE  NEW  FRONTIER 
Where  American  standards  of  living  will  be  secure 
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1931— A    Play   by    Claire   and   Paul   Sifton.     Farrar  &•   Rinehart.     172    pp. 

Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
1.0ST   BOY,   by   T.   C.    Upham.     Mansfield   Theater,   New    York. 

HE  white  spotlight  of  the  theater  has  fallen 
on  three  American  tragedies.  In  1931 — 
through  fourteen  etched  flashes  of  Adam, 
twenty,  worker,  broken  in  body  and  spirit 
along  the  via  dolorosa  of  unemployment,  we 
_  have  an  indictment  of  the  economic  system. 

In  Lost  Boy,  Francis  Demarco,  rebel  against  misunderstanding 
and  harsh  discipline,  shoots  his  way  to  freedom — and  death, 
an  indictment  of  our  juvenile  care  system.  Never  No  More, 
the  picture  of  a  Southern  lynching,  is  an  indictment  of  our 
caste  system.  These  plays  offer  no  "pleasant  evening  in  the 
theater"  for  they  are  bitter,  angry,  heart-racking  assaults  on 
our  ignorance  and  complacency,  propaganda  plays.  The  social 
worker  feels  at  home  in  this  new  theater,  too  much  at  home, 
indeed,  as  the  stage  unfolds  these  tragic  old  tales  on  which, 
by  day,  he  spends  himself  in  sympathy  and  service.  He  is  in 
truth  the  best  critic  of  such  drama. 

What  criticism  shall  he  offer?  First,  he  knows  much  that 
happens  in  1931 —  is  true.  Strong  youth  does  fling  away  a  job 
in  anger  at  spiteful  foremen,  and  often  sinks  step  by  step  to 
degradation  because  the  system  offers  no  work.  He  knows  in 
more  terrible  detail  than  the  Siftons  the  agony  of  job-hunting, 
the  employment-exchange  racket,  eviction,  panhandling,  sick- 
ness without  enough  care  in  hospitals,  the  temptation  to  steal, 
the  futility  of  soup-kitchens,  the  suffering  of  the  snow-shoveler. 
He  knows  about  lost  morale  and  the  disease  Adam's  girl  gets 
when  she  goes  on  the  street.  You  see  the  marriage  did  not 
happen  (economic  status  forbade!)  but  the  baby  did.  Those 
we  call  domestic  relations.  Eleanor  Wembridge  tells  you  about 
them.  This  play  is  not  news  to  social  work.  We  even  know 
that  desperate  men  rush  to  violence  as  does  this  Adam.  But 
we  deny  that  the  rattle  of  machine-guns  that  ends  this  play 
is  an  answer  to  anything,  whether  the  guns  are  in  the  hands  of 
policeman  or  revolutionary. 

We  also  understand  the  challenge  of  certain  New  York 
drama  critics.  Burns  Mantle  of  The  New  York  Daily  News 
declares  and  rightly  that  1931 —  gives  no  evidence  that  any 
relief  work  is  being  done  for  folks  like  Adam  and  The  Girl. 
If  this  is  a  true  picture,  he  says,  then  "the  commissions,  organ- 
ized charities,  high-sounding  philanthropies  and  religions  have 
failed  to  meet  this  most  simple  human  problem."  If  the  need 
is  being  met  then  the  play  is  false  and  dangerous.  The  play 
certainly  does  not  show  in  due  proportion  what  is  being  done 
for  salvage;  it  does  not  recognize  that  in  this  crisis  society  has 
shown  a  keener  social  conscience  and  taken  wiser  measures 
than  ever  before.  But  Paul  Sifton  points  out,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Mantle,  that  most  relief  is  for  families,  not  for  single  men 
or  women,  and  he  adds: 

We  believe  an  investigation  would  show  both  charity  and  relief 
to  be  impotent  and  useless.  ...  We  mean  that  private  solution 
of  such  a  widespread,  deep  and  long  continued  public  calamity 
is  humiliating,  inefficient  and  impossible.  .  .  .  The  play's  target  is 
not  Charity  or  any  of  its  agencies  of  relief,  but  the  anarchic  "so- 
cial system"  which  is  now  in  one  of  its  periodic  breakdowns. 


We  believe  that  the  play  is  in  large  measure  true  for  the  total 
of  relief  funds  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket,   absolutely  inadequate 
to  stop-gap  the  break  in  our  economic  system.    The  social  agen- 
cies   (and   their   workers)    are    themselves   near   the   breaking- 
point  under  this  load  they  should  never  carry,  but  do  undertake. 
Their  character-building  forces  designed  to  prevent  the  tragedy! 
of  Adam  and  his  Girl  are  threatened  by  the  use  of  available! 
money   for    relief.     We    know   how   pitiful   are   the    resources,! 
even  in  "peace  times,"  with  which  to  build  barricades  against! 
the   disintegration   of   lives.     And   we   offer   this   Graphic,   andij 
our  pages  for  twenty  years,  as  proof  that  social  workers  are 
not  content  with  charity  and  salvage,  but  seek  with  vision  andj 
hard  thought  to  find  a  plan  of  life  that  will  stop  forever  this) 
American   tragedy. 


w: 


'E  know  how  hard  it  is  to  cherish  human  lives  and  help 
the   weak   and   sick   and   young.     T.   C.    Upham    knows. 
too,  for  he  is  the  son  of   a  truant  officer  in   a  small   Massa-i 
chusetts  city,   and   so   Lost  Boy   reveals  with   pity   and   insight 
not  only  the  tragedy  of  Francis  Demarco,  the  boy  who  did  not ' 
fit,  but  the  tragedy  of  the  social  worker.    Wisdom  and  knowl-< 
edge  and  pity  make  Lost  Boy  the  best  drama  on  a  social  theme 
we  have  seen.    The  boy  (and  the  psychiatrist)  were  up  againsl 
the  same  things:   the  rigid  school  that  demanded  reading  anc. 
writing  and   discipline   of   a   lad,   none   too   bright,   who   lovec 
tools  and  making  things;  the  gang  that  set  up  a  standard  oi 
bravado   as   proof   of   manliness;    the   mother,   Irish,   who,   un- 
happy in  marriage  to  a  dreamy  Italian,  spoils  her  son;  the  dumt 
cops  who  nab  the  wrong  boy;   the  dumber  judge   who  wants 
no  fol-de-rols  of  psychiatry  and  sends  Francis  to  the  disciplinarj 
school  "to  save  him  and  protect  society."    It  sounds  like  cast 
work,   and  is,  but   drama,   too.    And  each  character  is  giver 
justice,  the  fumbling  good-intention  of  every  one  inset  in  tht 
web   of   inertia,   ignorance,   politics,   prejudice    and   emotion   ai( 
they  come  in  life  .  .  .  what  every  psychiatrist  knows! 

The  boy's  queer  spirit  hardens  under  discipline  and  he  breaks 
out — to  steal  tools.  The  psychiatrist  discovers  him  on  bread- 
and-watcr  in  a  closet,  and  in  a  moving  scene  superbly  actec 
by  Elisha  Kane,  as  Francis,  and  Clyde  Franklin  as  the  doctor 
unlocks  the  barred  door  of  pride  by  sympathy  and  the  delicati 
techniques  of  analysis.  He  goes  away  to  arrange  for  a  homi 
for  Francis,  free  from  mother  complexes,  while  the  lad  build 
a  toy  plane.  Enter  Nemesis.  The  superintendent  driven  b 
some  queer  ideal  of  institutional  morale,  touched  with  sadism 
starts  to  whip  the  boy  and  smashes  the  toy  plane.  Franc 
strikes  out  madly  with  the  chisel  and  kills:  then  fights  his  wa 
to  his  mother  by  "shooting  cops."  It  is  no  good,  blind  instinc 
and  as  the  police  enter,  Francis  closes  accounts  with  society  b 
suicide.  This  is,  I  suspect,  a  more  modern  tragedy  tha 
O'Neill's  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  the  tragedy  of  th 
doctor  who  almost  wins. 

Now  the  theater  did  its  best  for  these  plays:  it  provided 
stage,   good   actors,   intelligent   direction.      Lost   Boy  was   rea 
drama   with    as    Arthur    Ruhl    said,    "an    adult    and    informe 
quality    rare    in    our    theater."     The    playwrights    gave    the 
heart's  blood  to  state  facts  honestly,  and  with  no  hope  of  re 
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ward.  Most  of  the  critics  reported  with  serious  and  discrimi- 
nating care  the  meaning  of  these  plays,  and  often  added  a  per- 
sonal acknowledgement  of  how  deeply  they  had  been  moved. 
But  no  audiences  came.  The  plays  were  withdrawn  so  swiftly 
that  I  saw  only  Lost  Boy.  Fortunately  1931 —  has  been  printed 
The  public  that  gives  money  for  relief,  pays  taxes  for  reforma- 
tories that  do  not  reform,  and  votes  for  the  economic  order 
that  produces  periodic  depression  prefers  the  movies — to  escape 
suffering.  The  political  and  economic  powers  do  not  seek  light 
from  the  stage  or  even  lend  the  endorsement  of  their  names. 
And  certainly  Adam  and  The  Girl,  Mother  Demarco,  the 
judge  and  the  superintendent  were  not  present  to  learn  of 
themselves.  The  problem  is:  how  can  we  get  people  into  the 
theater  for  serious  drama? 

I  wonder  whether  more  people  might  not  come  if  such 
plays  had  happy  endings.  I  do  not  mean  fairy-tale  claptrap, 
but  a  presentation  of  the  way  out,  if  not  today,  then  tomorrow. 
We  have  here  plays  rich  in  criticism,  but  with  no  vision.  Yet 
is  not  the  public  mind  eager  for  a  vision,  a  hope?  Suppose 
1931 — •  and  Lost  Boy  had  drawn  their  indictments  in  Act  I 
and  then  shown  the  next  step,  however  halting  that  step  may 
have  to  be.  The  psychiatrist  almost  saved  the  boy  from  him- 
self, the  family,  and  the  state.  Would  it  not  make  great  and 
I  "popular  drama  to  show  how  he  can  win?  The  instinct  of  the 
people  for  the  happy  ending  has  deep  roots:  they  want  not 
defeat,  but  victory.  The  lost  children  of  1931  may  be  waiting 
for  a  sign.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

The  Plan  of  H.  G.  Wells 


fHE  WORK,  WEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS  OF  MANKIND,  by  H.  C. 
Wells.  Dmibleday-Doran.  924  pp.  Price  $7.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 


WITH  The  Outline  of  History  and  The  Science  of  Life, 
this  study  completes  a  trilogy  designed  to   further  "the 
jpen  conspiracy  for  the  abolition  of  human  misery  and  degra- 
lation."    This  reviewer  rejoiced  in  the  History,  yet  he  finished 
t  with  a  vague  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.    The  historic  experi- 
:nce  of  man  was  vividly  portrayed;  the  author's  aspiration  for 
3ij  lie   future   was   movingly   expressed;   but   that    the   one   could 
>e  based   on   the  other   was  not   at   all  clear.     Flinders-Petrie 
>r  Spengler  offered  a  more  convincing  historic  analysis. 

The  present  work  is  a  marked  advance  both  in  fundamental 
deas  and  practical  suggestions.  The  author  must  feel  proud 
f  his  achievement;  his  literary  gifts  still  charm,  and  no  single 
age  is  dull. 

In  volume  one,  nothing  is  more  incisive   and  arresting  than 
is  demand  for  a  revival,  as  a  vital  element  of  modern  educa- 
on,    of    the    medieval    distinction    between    Nominalist    and 
^ealist.    Is  the  word  the  reality,  or  is  it  a  merely  useful  symbol 
or  an  objective  reality  in  the  world  of  experience?    A  ques- 
on  of  first  importance.     Our   intellectual,   even  our   spiritual 
dvancement  is  blocked  by  the  living  energy  that  we  have  as- 
ed  to  words  which  enables  them  to  marshall  loyalties,  de- 
rmine  policies  and  direct  history,  all  without  requiring  pain- 
investigatory  processes  on  our  part.    An  adequate  analysis 
this  ancient  problem   must  be  a  part  of  every  school  cur- 
ium  if   we   are   to   think  clearly   and   advance  successfully. 
Likewise,    he    pleads    for    the    re-instatement    of    logic    as    a 
iuired  study.    Centuries  ago  logic  was  sharpened  into  a  keen- 
led  intellectual  tool,  but  scholars  had  no  good  material  to 
it  on — their  premises  were  faulty.    Today,  with  innumer- 
)le  important  premises  firmly  based  on  inductive  science,  we 
id  habitually   faulty   reasoning   in   the  mouths   and   from   the 
•ns  of  political,  social,  and  religious  leaders  ...  all  too  often 
e  catch  ourselves  in   the   same   delinquencies. 
In  the  economic  sections  particularly  the  new  Wells  shows 
s  new  hold  on  facts  and  experience.     From  the  long  list  of 
ithorities  with   whom   he   consulted    (Professor   Henry   Clay, 
r.  Finer,  J.  Maynard  Keynes,  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  Sir  Josiah 
amp,  Prof.  T.  E.  Gregory  per  exemplam)  and  his  own  orig- 


inal thinking,  Wells  has  come  to  solid  personal  conclusions. 
This  passage  (page  553)  on  disarmament  illustrates  the  prac- 
ticality of  this  inveterate  idealist: 

And  we  have  to  remember  that  if  there  is  anything  whatever 
to  be  said  in  defense  of  armaments,  it  is  that  they  distribute  a 
very  large  amount  of  purchasing  power  to  skilled  workers  and 
trained  and  fit  men  who  might  otherwise  stand  out  of  employment. 
A  sudden  world-wide  disarmament,  unless  it  was  accompanied  by 
colossal  housing  and  transport  schemes  and  the  vigorous  reequip- 
ment  of  civil  life,  might  enormously  increase  the  world's  economic 
difficulties.  The  thought  of  this  possibility  is  one  of  the  obscurer 
obstacles  in  the  way  to  the  abolition  of  war.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  merely  negative  pacificism  is  futile.  Men  will  not 
be  able  to  give  up  war  preparation  until  there  is  something  elsi 
to  da  in  the  place  of  it. 

If  we  are  to  criticise,  we  might  call  attention  to  his  ineradi- 
cable bias  toward  international  action  as  the  sine  qua  non  of 
effective  economic  and  social  control.  This  view  is  quite  ex- 
plicable in  one  who  has  experienced  a  life-time  of  English  in- 
dustrial history.  It  is  not  so  obvious  to  us  who  have  been 
nurtured  in  a  nearly  self-sufficient  commonwealth,  though  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  we  free  ourselves  from  the  tradition  of  the 
English  economists  of  our  early  education. 

When  Wells  says,  on  page  552,  that  "The  British  workers 
have  a  limit  set  to  their  progress  by  Indian,  Egyptian  and 
Chinese  workers,"  he  has,  in  vulgar  American,  "said  a  mouth- 
ful." If  the  future  prosperity  and  happiness  of  English  work- 
men depends  on  greatly  improving  social  conditions  in  India, 
Egypt  and  China,  then  the  English  workman  is  done  for.  But 
need  he  be?  It  may  be  that  the  tough-minded  unimaginative 
gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  build  an  economic  entity  out  of 
the  elements  of  the  British  Empire  (and  please  leave  out 
India)  are  wiser  in  their  day  and  generation  than  are  the 
idealists. 

For  the  path  to  worldwide  social  and  economic  control  does 
not  lie  in  an  immediate  attack  on  the  world  problem.  Progress 
will  be  accomplished  through  the  intermediate  steps  of  separately 
organized  economic  empires,  of  which  Great  Britain  and  her 
associated  commonwealths  form  one  example,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Republics  another,  and  the  United  States  with  its  de- 
pendencies a  third.  Western  Europe,  if  it  so  wills,  may  be- 
come a  fourth.  The  hope  for  the  immediate  generations  lies 
in  the  organization  of  these  groups  as  socially  controlled,  non- 
predatory,  economic  empires. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  progress  toward  the  ends  which 
Mr.  Wells  so  invitingly  describes?  We  have  intellectual  lead- 
ership aplenty.  We  cry  aloud  for  executive  and  political  leader- 
ship and  find  it  not. 

But  perhaps  we  are  making  progress  after  all.  Certainly 
the  confused  mass  of  liberal  opinion  is  beginning  to  focus  about 
two  fundamental  methods — the  detailed  control  of  details, 
and  the  general  control  of  major  social  and  economic  factors. 
Apparently  Mr.  Wells  is  inclined  toward  the  latter  method. 

Possibly  by  much  writing,  talking,  conferring,  thinking  and 
orating  this  process  of  focusing  can  be  accelerated.  Possibly 
one  of  the  two  tendencies  (I  hope  it  will  be  the  second!)  will 
draw  to  itself  more  definite  and  effective,  support.  Perhaps 
the  ideas,  objectives  and  methods  thus  developed  will  so  per- 
meate society  that  they  will  be  adopted  without  conspicuous 
leadership.  If  such  a  consummation  is  possible,  Mr.  Wells' 
book  must  be  counted  as  among  the  most  helpful  contributions 
to  the  project  that  have  yet  been  made.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 
Springfield,  Ft. 

The  Drama  for  Peace 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NOTE  IN  CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA,  by 
Evelyn  Newman.  Kingsland  Press,  Neiv  York,  208  pp.  Price  $2  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

"f   ITERATURE   has   broken  with   war,   and   war   may   be 
L    broken   by  literature."     This   is  the  challenging  conclu- 
sion of   Evelyn   Newman's  valuable  study  of  the   international 
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note  in  French,  German,  English,  and  American  drama  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  when  Romain  Rolland  wrote  Le  Temps 
Viendra  against  the  chauvinistic  patriotism  of  the  Boer  War. 
Before  the  World  War,  the  few  lone  protestants  (Rolland, 
Shaw,  Hardy,  Hauptman)  were  lost  in  a  literary  chorus 
singing  praise  of  war's  romance;  but  with  the  sharp  cleavage 
of  the  war  generation  the  chorus  changed,  and  the  best  artists 
and  thinkers  of  the  stage  turned  to  revolt  against  war,  to  ex- 
posure of  its  roots  and  costs,  to  better  criticism  of  the  social 
system  that  fostered  war,  and  to  impassioned  pleas  for  inter- 
national reconciliation.  They  declare  war  is  alien  in  a  coop- 
erative world ;  it  settles  nothing  but  defeats  victors  as  well  as 
vanquished;  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  religion;  its  mechan- 
ical horrors  are  unendurable  by  human  flesh. 

Miss  Newman  reveals  this  change  by  comment  on  seventy 
dramatists,  with  a  list  of  150  plays,  grouped  in  chapters  on  the 
War,  post-War,  Historical,  and  American  contributions.  This 
list  itself  is  great  service  to  literary  study  and  internationalism; 
it  shows  the  scope  of  this  movement  and  will  introduce  many 
of  us  to  great  plays,  especially  French  and  German  ones,  that 
we  have  not  known.  This  groundwork  will  be  enlarged  and 
should  include  Aria  da  Capo  by  Vincent  Millay,  The  World 
We  Live  In  by  the  Capeks,  and  Susan  Glaspell's  study  of  the 
conscientious  objector  in  university  life. 

This  volume  is  not,  the  author  declares,  either  literary 
criticism,  or  propaganda,  but  a  search  for  objective  evidence 
of  the  modern  playwright's  view  of  war  and  international  re- 
lations. She  has  found  this  in  the  best  men  and  the  most 
artistic  drama — in  Shaw's  Heartbreak  House  and  St.  Joan,  in 
Raynal's  Le  Tombeau  sous  L'Arc  de  Triomphe  and  Lenor- 
mand's  Le  Lache,  in  Unru'h's  Platz  and  Ernst  Toller's  Die 
Wandlung.  America's  contribution  is  not  comparable  in  quan- 
tity or  quality  for  we  did  not  suffer  so  much;  but  we  have 
produced  What  Price  Glory,  Spread  Eagle,  and  Channing  Pol- 
lock's The  Enemy.  The  last  to  me  is  rhe  best  though  Miss 
Newman  does  not  agree.  It  would  be  useful  for  Miss  New- 
man to  make  a  study  of  the  patriotic  plays  and  rhe  motion- 
pictures  born  out  of  the  War  and  their  influence  on  the  public 
mind.  Finally,  though  it  is  ungracious  to  ask  more  from  one 
who  has  given  so  much,  we  hope  she  will  make  an  anthology 
of  some  of  the  plays  themselves.  The  synopsis,  however  skil- 
fully done,  is  not  interesting  or  moving.  And  to  combat  war 
on  the  stage  we  must  enlist  both  interest  and  emotions. 

LEON  WHIPPI.E 

The  Bloodless  Revolution 

FEBRUARY  1917,  by  .-llc.raatl.-r  Tarasor-Kvdi.ni,>:.     C.'-ici-FricJe.     378  pp. 
frict  $3.75  postpaid  of  Sun-ry  Graphic. 

THE  revolution  of  March,  1917,  seemed  at  first  a  mere 
change  of  the  political  facade.  So  it  was  greeted  by  all 
the  classes  of  the  Russian  nation  as  well  as  'by  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments which  expected  that  a  healthier  regime  would  help 
bring  the  War  to  a  victorious  conclusion.  The  Bolsheviks  alone, 
numerically  insignificant,  refused  the  join  the  Hosannah  chorus, 
and  through  their  spokesman,  Lenin,  sounded  a  decided  disso- 
nance. For  them  the  abdication  of  the  Tsar  was  not  a  glorious 
finale  in  the  century-long  revolutionary  movement,  but  the 
beginning  of  a  revolution  more  social  than  political. 

Tarasov-Rodionov  was  an  army  officer  who  took  a  lively 
part  in  the  Petrograd  events  of  March.  His  peculiar  value 
lies  in  the  keen  appraisal  of  the  situation  by  one  who  leaned 
toward  Lenin  even  then,  and  could  see  through  the  sweetish 
mist  of  intoxicating  verbiage.  Tarasov-Rodionov  (the  trans- 
lator, who  apparently  used  the  German  version,  insists  on 
naming  the  author  "Aleksei"  instead  of  Alexander  and  is  guilty 
of  other  inaccuracies  and  unwarranted  abridgements)  had 
good  opportunities  for  observing  the  March  leaders.  No  fiction 
could  be  more  entertaining  than  the  scenes  in  the  Petrograd 
Soviet,  in  the  Imperial  Duma,  on  the  streets,  in  the  barracks. 
He  is  particularly  apt  as  a  portraitist.  His  Kerensky,  his 
Rodzianko,  his  Chkheidze,  his  Lenin,  Zinoviev,  Stalin,  his 
fellow-officers  and  privates  are  convexly  vivid.  He  endows 
his  sitters  with  unforgettable  details,  and  lavishes  caustic 
strokes  on  such  of  his  pet  aversions  as  Milyulcov  and  Kerensky. 

One  who  reads  carefully,  February,  will  better  understand 
the  nature,  and  inevitability,  of  November  (October,  O.  S.). 


Tarasov-Rodionov  graphically  suggests  the  internal  conflict 
and  contradictions  of  the  early  phase  of  the  revolution.  Abov 
all  he  makes  one  realize  the  failure  of  the  leaders  to  appreciat 
those  whom  they  wished  to  lead.  That  the  Rodziankos  an 
.Milyukovs  regarded  the  outbreak  as  a  1'rankenstein,  is  easil 
understood.  Less  obvious  is  the  blind  doctrinairiness  of  th 
Martovs,  Chkheid/.es,  Chernovs,  and  other  Socialists  who  al 
tempted  to  harness  the  raging  elements  of  the  awakened  masse 
to  the  cart  of  historic  precedents  and  economic  theories.  I 
was  left  for  Lenin,  the  isolated  "madman,"  to  open  their  eye 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Russian  revolution.  When  he  di 
so,  and  not  too  gently,  in  November,  his  myopic  opponenl 
only  blinked,  hut  persisted  in  their  blindness. 

ALEXANDER  KAUI 


Whither  England? 


ENGLAND'S  CRISIS,  by  Andre  Siegfried.  Translated  by  H.  H.  and  i 
Hemmiitp.  Hani/art,  Bract.  317  pp.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Sum 
Graphic. 

I  IKE  so  many  excellent  French  books  this  volume  present 
L~>  a  lucid  and  interesting  exposition  of  a  thesis  without  ovei 
burdening  detail  or  footnotes.  The  "crisis"  is  England's  declin 
as  economic  center  of  the  world.  The  causes  are  explained  » 
length:  the  supersession  of  coal  as  the  chief  form  of  industris 
power,  the  rise  of  new  rivals  during  the  war,  the  obsolet 
machinery  and  organization  of  industry,  the  high  stabilizatio 
of  the  pound  sterling.  These  factors  are  generally  acknowl 
edged  as  being  dominant.  M.  Siegfried  is  on  more  centre 
versial  ground  when  he  includes  high  wages  and  the  "dole 
as  even  more  fundamental  today.  Rationalization,  one  remedj 
is  proceeding,  though  none  too  rapidly.  Two  other  proposal 
the  author  makes  are  the  reduction  of  wages  and  the  exploita 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  Empire  which  is  not  self-governini 
Now  here  it  seems  to  me  that  despite  his  amazing  familiarit 
with  English  conditions,  he  has  neglected  an  increasing  bod 
of  public  opinion,  which  is  to  this  effect:  high  wages  are  no 
bad  in  themselves,  but  are  good,  if  industry  is  efficient.  Th 
first  thing  then  is  to  put  the  nation's  industry  on  a  soun 
technical  basis.  The  "dole"  is  bad  insofar  as  unproductive  peopl 
are  being  maintained  but  is  no  worse  than  maintaining  the  unem 
ployed  rich.  Increasing  taxation  is  seeking  to  wipe  out  th 
latter  and  serious-minded  people  look  to  schemes  for  nation: 
employment  for  those  on  the"dole."  The  purpose  is  to  mak 
England  into  the  best  possible  country  under  the  circumstance 
But  in  doing  so  they  must  not  exploit  the  native  peoples  unde 
their  care  in  the  Empire.  The  new  policy — and  this  is  truj 
for  all  political  parties — is  to  regard  native  interests  . 
paramount  in  each  colony. 

M.    Siegfried's    accusation    against    England    is    that    she 
still     in    the    nineteenth    century    industrially.      Yet    his    ow 
criticisms   are   those   of   the   nineteenth   century.     He   does  nc 
see  that  politically  she  is  in  the  twentieth  century  and  he  hi 
little    regard    for   considerations    of    social    welfare    and   inte: 
national  cooperation.    One  must   admire   the  perspicacity  of 
foreigner  who  can  get  as  close  to  a  nation  as  he  has  to  Enjl 
land.     Indeed  one  cannot  blame  him  for  seeing  drift  instead  < 
purpose    in    England's    policy.     Many    Englishmen    agree   wili 
him.  H.  Mci).  CLOK:! 

Rutgers  College 

These  Traveling  Britons 

THKV   WERE    STILL   DAXCIXG.    b\    K:cl\;<    l\'.,»,,l,.     (.'.if,-   a»,i  Smi> 
317  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Sun-ry  Graphic. 

MR.  WAUGH'S  undeniably  entertaining  travel  hook  is 
unwitting  sidelight  on  what  lias  helped  to  preserve  t 
myth  of  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  with  its  implications  of  t 
White  Man's  burden.  The  Englishman  in  foreign  places  seer 
to  be  comfortable  only  when  in  contact  with  things  appro: 
mately  British.  The  accustomed  soothes  him.  The  unacci 
tuim-d  drives  him  into  a  frenzy  of  superiority.  ''These  thin 
are  done  better  at  home"  vibrates  from  every  nerve.  By  t 
time  he  has  completed  his  round,  his  conviction  of  the  inei 
ciency  and  essential  wrongness  of  everything  not  British 
origin  is  firmly  entrenched.  In  unadaptibility  lies  the  streng 
of  the  English.  They  colonize  so  that  they  may  be  comfo 
able  while  traveling. 

Mr.   Waugh    presents   an   almost   too   perfect   proof  of  tl 
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theory.  He  attends  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia; 
goes  on  to  Zanzibar;  visits  Kenya,  the  colony  of  English  coun- 
try gentlemen  who  have  transplanted  the  life  of  the  English 
country-side  to  Africa;  turns  inland  with  the  mistaken  idea  of 
crossing  the  Congo  and  so  returning  to  England  by  the  West 
Coast;  and  eventually  reaches  Cape  Town.  At  cocktail  par- 
ties, gatherings  at  the  local  clubs,  shooting  trips  and  formal 
dinners  with  his  local  compatriots,  Mr.  Waugh  has  a  jolly 
time.  Once  off  the  beaten  track,  staying  in  native  hotels,  taking 
his  chance  on  a  lazy  interior  river  steamboat  he  is  beset  by 
boredom  so  terrific  that  he  fought  it  "by  the  desperate  expedient 
of  writing." 

But  the  reader  has  no  right  to  complain.     He  has  a  much 
better  time  than  did  Mr.  Waugh.  HELEK  MEARS 

A  Crooked  Mile 

OLD   BOWERY   DAYS,   by  Alvin   F.   Harltm.     Appleton.     565   pp.     Price 
$5.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  all  America  there  is  no  street  with  such  a  pull  on  the 
imagination  as  the  Bowery  The  author  of  this  volume 
reminds  us  that  New  York  is  known  internationally  by  four 
of  its  thoroughfares:  Broadway,  Wall  Street,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  the  Bowery.  However,  the  international  reputation  of  the 
Bowery  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  plebian  half  of  civilized  man. 
In  the  history  of  New  York  this  grimy  way,  no  more  than  a 
crooked  mile  long,  has  survived  many  shifting  scenes  inci- 
dental to  the  growth  of  a  great  city.  Now,  the  Bowery  is 
an  old  man.  The  brilliance  of  its  youth  has  gone  to  Broad- 
way; the  bargain  market  of  its  prime  has  gone  to  14  Street; 
and  the  traffics  of  its  underworld  heyday  have  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  or  vanished.  For  a  century  it  was  the 
only  entrance  to  New  York,  the  Gotham  end  of  the  Boston 
Post  Road  over  which  Washington  made  his  triumphal  en- 
trance after  the  city  had  been  held  for  eight  years  by  the 
British.  Later  it  was  the  right  of  way  for  the  first  horse  car 
line,  and  later  of  the  first  wood-burning  locomotive.  Now  the 
Bowery  is  low  indeed,  but  not  without  a  future. 

The  present  reviewer  is  rather  sentimental  about  the 
Bowery  and  he  has  been  for  some  time.  Perhaps  he  is  a  little 
jealous  because  he  has  been  ably  scooped.  For  two  years  he 
has  been  gathering  material  for  a  history  of  the  Bowery.  Now 
Harlow  has  included  in  his  book  most  of  that  material  and 
much  more.  He  has  combed  all  the  sources  and  put  the  find- 
ings together  in  a  good  journalistic  style.  He  has  failed  in  one 
particular.  He  does  not  trace  the  evolution  of  the  street  with 
the  life  surrounding  it.  Hence,  there  is  room  in  a  few  years 
x>r  another  book  on  the  Bowery.  NELS  ANDERSON 

eth  Low  Junior   College 


Dogma  and  Faith 


IAT  LIFE  SHOULD  MEAN  TO  YOU.  by  Alfred  Adter.     Little.  Brawn 
nd  Company.     286  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

'HIS  is  a  clear  and  simple  presentation  of  the  social  doc- 
trines of  individual  psychology  as  presented  by  Alfred  Adler. 
The  viewpoint  is  optimistic ;  we  are  masters  of  our  own 
lictions  and  cooperation  should  be  our  goal.  There  is  the 
rustomary  statement  that  all  life's  problems  are  occupational, 
locial  and  sexual.  The  emphasis  is  placed  upon  a  style  of 
life  that  is  unified  and  crystallized  during  the  first  five  years 
lif  life.  Personal  salvation  develops  from  self-determination; 
|.nd  characteristic  behavior  results  from  the  effort  to  compen- 
late  for  organic  inferiority,  pampering,  neglect,  or  being  a 
j;ated  or  unwanted  child.  The  statement  of  power  and  security, 
lo  maximate  the  ego,  is  the  goal  of  life  and  its  values  are 
lictitious  when  not  directed  along  cooperative  channels.  In- 
leriority  feelings  are  the  cause  of  all  improvement  in  the  posi- 
tion of  mankind. 

And  thus  continue  the  old  familiar  allegations  regarding 
luman  behavior — all  based  upon  formulated  dogmas — the  in- 
leriority  complex,  a  strife  for  power,  a  style  of  life,  and  so  on. 
lind  these  are  repeated  in  wearisome  variety  of  expression  but 
I'ithout  convincing  proof.  Statistical  statements  are  notably 
fbsent.  Acceptance  is  on  faith. 

The  doctrines  of  individual  psychology  have  been  over- 
Iresented.  Perhaps  those  unfamiliar  with  them  may  find  a 


value  in   this  volume;   for   those   familiar   with   the   Adlerian 
doctrine  it  adds  neither  knowledge  nor  stimulus. 

The  editorial  pencil  lacked  vigor  and  hence  the  presentation 
is  verbose  and  repetitious.  One  is  impressed  again  with  the 
f~ct  that  Adler's  students  are  prolific  in  trading  upon  his  name. 
New  York  City  IRA  S.  WlLE,  M.D. 

Religion  and  the  Church 

WORLD  REVOLUTION  AND  RELIGION,  by  Paul  Hutchinion.  Abina- 
don  Press,  201  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WHICH  WAY  RELIGION?  by  Harry  P.  Ward.  Macmillan.  221  pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HERE  is  a  pair  of  books  that  mighty  few  people  will 
"enjoy."  It  is  utterly  out  of  place  to  use  such  a  mild 
word  in  connection  with  books  of  this  type  and  caliber.  People 
will  have  all  sorts  of  reactions  from  violent  disagreement  to 
equally  violent  agreement  but  their  feelings  will  be  too  pro- 
nounced for  mere  enjoyment.  For  both  Professor  Ward  and 
Dr.  Huntchinson  see  a  cataclysm  approaching  and  both  of 
them  offer  ample  evidence  to  the  effect  that  organized  religion 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  weather  the  storm  in  any  of  its 
present  forms.  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Catholic 
churches  will  simply  cease  to  be;  but  religion  will  endure  and 
it  will  reorganize,  perhaps  about  such  groups  as  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation  or  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy. 
The  two  books  agree  on  all  points  of  importance.  Perhaps 
Hutchinson's  book  offers  a  more  appealing  presentation  and  a 
more  succinct  outline.  He  analyzes  the  present  and  future 
crisis  about  four  revolutions — political,  social,  racial  and 
religious — all  of  which  are  now  obvious  to  the  naked  eye. 
But  both  men  have  all  the  pessimism  of  doctors  diagnosing  a 
severe  case  of  tuberculosis,  and  all  the  optimism  of  those  same 
doctors  for  a  possible  cure.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 

Colorado  Springs 
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the  railroads,  and  otherwise  regulate  intrrstate  trade  in  holding 
company  securities  and  management  organization!  operating  beyond 
the  borders  of  any  one  state. 

Second — A  federal  electrical  planning  board — a  Giant  Power 
Board  for  the  nation — with  administrative  authority  to  study  the 
electrical  needs  of  the  country  as  a  whole  as  they  are  today  and 
as  they  will  be  a  generation  from  now ;  to  establish  a  nation-wide 
comprehensive  plan  for  affording  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant 
power  for  the  farm,  the  home  and  the  factory;  to  conserve  our 
national  power  resources  in  coal  mines,  oil  wells  and  falling 
waters;  to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  and  paralleling  of 
interstate  facilities;  and  to  plan  out  a  unified,  coordinated  and 
economical  system  of  national  electrification  toward  which  both 
public  and  private  enterprise  can  be  directed. 

Third — State  commissions  with  administrative  as  contrasted  with 
judicial  powers  emphasized,  or  if  necessary  augmented.  Thus 
empowered  such  commissions  should  simplify  and  standardize  rate 
schedules,  institute  revealing  accounting  and  cost-finding  procedure! 
and  revamp  rates  so  that  the  several  classes  of  service  will  be 
more  nearly  self-sustaining.  All  along  the  line  social  need  should 
be  the  test  of  action.  (Obviously  this  all  must  be  done  with  full 
respect  for  the  Constitutional  protection  of  private  property.) 

Fourth — A  Giant  Power  Board  in  every  state  to  study  out  and 
safeguard  its  own  electrical  future,  to  cooperate  with  the  equivalent 
federal  authority,  and  to  suggest  from  time  to  time  requisite 
legislation. 

To  meet  such  a  public  program  halfway  the  private  industry 
must  abandon  die  financial  and  speculative  outlook  which  has  so 
largely  in  the  past  been  its  urge  to  action  and  see  its  future  in 
die  efficient  operation  of  vast  properties  with  a  nice  regard  for 
their  public  importance. 

No  one  expects  rates  based  wholly  on  cost.  But  it  is  in  the 
social  interest  that  rates  to  householders  shall  be  fixed  at  levels 
which  insure  the  maximum  use.  Electricity  cannot  be  as  free 
as  air  but  it  can  be  sold  on  the  basis  that  water  is  sold  where 
its  use  is  hardly  restricted  because  of  the  cost.  Nothing  short 
of  this  policy  will  in  the  long  run  be  adequate  if  the  steward- 
ship of  the  private  interests  is  to  continue. 


IV.  Business  Planning 

THE    fourth    type    of    eco- 
nomic planning — the  busi-       _^_^^ 

ness  type — dominates  the  cur- 
rent proposals  of  business  men  and  of  those  closely  allied  with 
business  in  the  United  States.  Its  main  features  are  the  idea 
that  planning  should  be  practiced  without  disturbing  too  much 
the  basis  of  present-day  economic  society  and  the  insistence 
upon  maintaining  the  economic  leadership  of  the  business  group. 

The  exponents  of  this  type  of  planning  seem  to  agree  on 
three  points.  First,  that  business  men  must  evolve  broader 
social  incentives  and  objectives  than  the  profit  motive — such  as 
security  for  the  worker,  larger  purchasing  power  for  the 
masses,  and  more  leisure  for  the  people  to  enjoy  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

Second,  that  some  method  must  be  evolved  to  prevent  over- 
production and  unemployment.  To  make  this  possible  in  the 
United  States,  they  would  change  the  laws  on  trusts  and  com- 
binations and  would  establish  some  scheme  of  industrial  sel£ 
regulation  through  trade  associations  which  has  been  character- 
ized  as  syndicalistic  capitalism. 

Third,  it  is  assumed  that  business  leadership  can  evolve  its 
own  modes  of  control  and  can  readjust  to  new  needs  much  bet- 
ter than  it  could  under  pressure  from  without.  The  govern- 
ment is  to  remain  subordinate  to  business  in  the  main  functions 
of  guidance  and  leadership. 

V.  Social-Progressive  Planning 

THE  fifth  type  of  planning,  which  may  be  called  the  social- 
progressive  type,  is  advocated  in  the  United  States  by  those 
who  can  accept  neither  the  business  nor  the  Soviet  type  of  plan- 
ning. Their  objection  to  the  latter  is  that  it  would  necessitate 
revolutionary  procedures  too  costly  for  the  individual  and  for 
society.  Their  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  business  type  of  plan- 
ning is  that  it  is  inadequate  for  the  purpose  tor  which  it  is  pro- 
posed and  that  it  carries  the  menace  of  accentuating  the  un- 
democratic control  of  industry  by  business. 

The  business  community  normally  thinks  in  terms  of  effective 
demand  and  of  prices  which  allow  for  maximum  profits  over 
short  periods  of  time.  Whenever  business  men  unite  for  eco- 
nomic purposes,  the  tendency  is  to  restrict  production  to  main- 
tain profitable  price  levels.  The  efforts  of  institutes  organized 
recently  in  the  United  States  to  deal  with  excess  production  in 
mining,  textiles,  oil  and  so  on,  confirm  this  statement.  It  is 
one  of  those  paradoxes  from  which  business  as  it  is  now  con- 
ducted cannot  escape.  Driven  from  vithin  by  the  desire  to 
increase  capacity  and  to  use  equipment  at  the  maximum  rate, 
it  runs  up  against  the  limitations  of  effective  demand  due  to 
its  own  wage  and  price  policies. 

Subservience  to  maximum  short-run  profits  makes  business 
nnable  to  extend  mass  purchasing  power  to  the  degree  neces- 
sary to  solve  its  difficulties.  Purchasing  power  can  be  increased 
through  increasing  wages  and  salaries  or  through  lowering 
prices  or  by  a  combination  of  both  methods.  While  improved 
techniques  have  been  and  are  utilized  to  reduce  prices  the  de- 
sire for  increasing  profits  hampers  this  process  by  keeping  prices 
at  a  level  higher  than  is  justified  by  the  potential  equation  be- 
tween the  real  needs  of  the  people  and  possible'  minimum  costs. 
American  experience  between  1922  and  1929  throws  light  on  this 
point.  In  those  years  earnings  and  hence  living  standards  were 
below  what  is  generally  assumed  and  certainly  far  below  what 
was  justified  by  the  productive  activity  and  the  business  earn- 
ings of  our  "unprecedented  prosperity."  Those  years  made  it 
clear  that  the  business  type  of  planning  cannot  bridge  the  chasm 
between  effective  demand  and  real  need  and  between  excess 
capacity  and  maximum  use  of  resources. 

The  insistence  on  voluntary  business  leadership  is  a  furthei 
weakness.  So  long  as  each  individual  firm  is  its  own  master., 
the  possibility  of  profit  for  itself,  is  bound  to  be  a  more  power- 
ful stimulus  than  an  uncertain  guarantee  of  steady  profits  on 
the  basis  of  a  voluntary  agreement.  Conflicts  are  also  bound 
to  arise  between  different  industries  for  the  consumer's  choice, 
resulting  in  competitive  efforts  that  disregard  what  happens  to 
"the  other  fellow."  And  so  long  as  the  business  community 
maintains  a  monopoly  of  economic  guidance,  there  is  no 
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chance  to  tap  the  community 
for  the  impulses  towards  new 
social  plans  and  objectives. 

For  these  reasons  those  who 
advocate  the  social-progressive 

type  of  economic  planning  consider  it  necessary  to  go  beyond 
the  proposals  of  the  business  type.  To  achieve  both  security 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living,  this  fifth  type  calls  for  some 
measure  of  redistributing  income  as  a  basis  for  increasing  mass 
purchasing  power.  Without  such  a  redistribution,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overcome  the  disparity  between  effective  demand  and 
real  need  and  between  saving  and  spending  which  exists  today. 

In  the  United  States,  a  redistribution  of  income  might  be 
achieved  through  an  annual  wage,  a  universal  five-day  week 
and  six-hour  day,  and  through  social  provisions  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  leisure.  Various  forms  of  social  insurance,  especially 
health  and  unemployment  insurance,  could  also  be  used  to  the 
same  end. 

The  social-pi ogressive  type  of  planning  would  thus  en- 
deavor to  extend  the  demand  side  of  economic  life.  Taking 
as  a  basis  the  present  habits  of  consumption  and  expert  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  tolerable  subsistence  level,  it  would 
use  this  as  a  minimum  real  demand  for  the  satisfaction  of 
which  the  productive  resources  of  the  country  must  be  applied. 
Its  next  step  would  be  to  push  the  utilization  of  our  capacity 
toward  higher  standards  of  living. 

Without  upsetting  the  entire  scheme  of  private  property, 
this  concept  calls  for  planning  backed  by  authority  to  see  that 
.'ndustrial  leaderships  follow  the  economic  course  which  is 
most  desirable  from  the  national  point  of  view.  While  it  re- 
jects dictatorial  methods,  it  demands  some  central  unifying 
agency  which  can  apply  governmental  pressure  if  necessary 
and  which  can  gradually  widen  the  area  covered  by  the  eco- 
nomic plan. 

So  to  balance  production  and  distribution  would  also  mean 
some  modification  of  the  price  process.  Without  having  re- 
course to  price  fixing,  the  planning  agency  could  place  before 
industry  continuously  the  problem  of  meeting  the  real  needs 
of  the  people  and  of  utilizing  full  productive  capacity  to  do 
so  at  minimum  prices,  allowing  for  a  socially  fair  profit.  Pro- 
uucers  would  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  prices  subject  xo 
inquiry  by  the  planning  agency,  and  all  business  would  have 
to  reckon  with  the  standard  of  a  socially  reasonable  profit. 

This  scheme  approximates  the  idea  of  varying  the  range  of 
return  in  relation  to  social  service.  It  would  allow  also  for 
special  rewards  to  employers,  scientific  managers,  and  workers 
above  current  rates,  similar  to  present-day  bonuses,  for  a  con- 
tinuous reduction  in  costs  and  prices. 

^Such  social-progressive  planning  would  involve  methods  for 
directing  the  flow  of  capital,  through  the  right  to  approve  or 
disapprove  new  capital  issues  and  to  supervise  the  methods 
of  their  financing. 

A!  to  who  shall  make  the  plans  and  how  they  should  be  en- 
forced, social-progressive  planning  proceeds  from  the  con- 
viction that  economic  leadership  is  not,  and  should  not  be, 
a  monopoly  of  the  business  man.  Our  understanding  anJ 
guidance  of  economic  life  will  be  more  thorough-going  if  ma., 
agement,  labor,  technicians  and  scientist  come  together  to 
supply  both  the  planning  and  the  administrative  machinery  for 
carrying  out  plans.  In  other  words,  planning  must  have  a 
national  character  and  a  measure  of  governmental  authority. 

In  accordance  with  these  general  ideas,  the  advocates  of 
social-progressive  planning  call  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
Economic  Council  which  would  begin  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States  and  prepare  the  ground  for  its  ap- 
plication. In  the  course  of  time,  this  Council  would  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  into  life  boards  and  commissions  which  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
other  government  agencies  already  in  existence  could  guide 
the  course  of  our  national  economy. 

Widespread  as  is  discussion  of  economic  planning,  it  I'. 
dismissed  by  many  as  a  temporary  fad  which  will  vanish 
as  soon  as  the  world  comes  back  to  the  good  old  ways  ofc 
brisk  prices  and  good  profits.  But  nothing  justifies  this  easy 
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attitude.  Even  assuming  that  the  depression  should  right 
itself  soon  by  some  economic  magic  and  that  another  boom 
period  should  follow,  the  problems  which  have  produced  the 
planning  idea  will  not  be  solved.  First,  so  long  as  no  method 
is  evolved  to  prevent  recurring  depressions  under  a  system  of 
planless  economy,  the  specter  of  another  slump  will  continue 
to  worry  the  world.  Second,  as  shown  by  the  experience  of 
1925-29,  so  long  as  expectations  of  profit  by  business  men 
supply  the  mainspring  of  industrial  activity  and  are  guided  by 
short-run  considerations  and  outlooks,  they  are  likely  to  lead 
to  industrial  waste,  duplication,  over-expansion,  and  to  dispro- 
portion of  economic  forces  even  during  years  of  comparative 
prosperity,  as  they  did  in  1925-29.  Third,  the  rapid  economic 
changes  which  have  marked  the  period  since  the  War  are 
not  likely  to  stop  suddenly.  In  fact,  the  dynamic  quality  of 
modern  economic  life,  when  left  unregulated,  is  likely  to  be- 
come more  pronounced.  New  technical  processes,  geographical 
shifts  in  industries,  changes  in  habits  of  consumption,  in  the 
distribution  of  population,  in  the  relative  economic  power  of 
nations,  and  in  the  character  and  growth  of  national  and  world 
markets  loom  ahead  as  increasingly  complex  forces,  with  less 
and  less  likelihood  of  working  out  an  automatic  and  stable 
equilibrium. 

Thus  the  factors  which  produced  the  movements  for  ration- 
alization and  stabilization,  are  likely  to  operate  with  greater 
force  to  stimulate  interest  in  planning  as  the  synthesis  of  all 
previous  efforts  towards  a  conscious  shaping  of  economic  life. 

IN  contrast  to  the  opponents  of  planning,  its  revolutionary 
advocates  are  impatient  with  the  idea  that  planning  can  be 
peaceful  and  gradual.  They  visualize  only  the  more  extreme 
types  of  plan  economy  such  as  the  absolute  socialist  or  Soviet 
type,  and  they  claim  that  such  planning  can  be  established  only 
through  a  revolution  which  would  compel  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  present  business  system  to  submit  to  the  change. 

While  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  analysis  it  is, 
realistically  considered,  only  another  form  of  abstract  faith  in 
cataclysmic  change  as  the  only  mode  of  social  progress.  It  is 
a  repetition  of  the  old-time  formula  on  the  basis  of  which  it 
was  erstwhile  argued  that  trade  unions  could  not  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  workers,  that  social  legislation  was  impos- 
sible under  ''capitalism,"  and  that  no  step  forward  could  be 
made  in  the  political  and  economic  status  of  labor  until  the 
whole  system  was  changed.  This  view  is  obviously  entirely 
too  simple. 

It  ignores  the  fact  that  many  devices  and  institutions  are 
evolved  in  advance  of  comprehensive  social  changes,  and  are  pro- 
moted not  through  conflict  but  through  the  cooperative  action  of 
various  economic  groups  on  the  basis  of  provisional  compromises. 
I  do  not  mean  to  repeat  in  new  words  the  old  theory  of  the 
"inevitability  of  gradualness."  Breaks  in  social  growth  may 
be  inevitable  until  we  learn  the  art  of  making  social  revolu- 
tions peacefully.  But  I  do  wish  to  stress  the  point  that  the 
constructive  elements  of  new  social  systems  can  be  built  in 
part  before  a  sweeping  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  is 
either  possible  or  desirable.  That  is  evidenced  by  the  great 
changes  in  property  relations,  in  standards  of  living  and  in 
social  control  which  have  been  effected  under  "capitalism" 
in  the  last  generation.  That  further  changes  in  the  same  di- 
rection in  the  coming  years  are  possible  seems  to  me  beyond 
doubt. 

That  this  will  involve  the  concentration  and  determined 
action  of  the  forces  of  social  progress  is  obvious.  There  can 
no  redistribution  of  income  and  economic  welfare  without  a 
rresponding  redistribution  of  social  prestige  and  political  in- 
uence.  Both  will  require  the  building  up  on  a  new  scien- 
:ific  basis  of  the  collective  institutions  through  which  such 
istribution  can  be  effected.  It  is  in  this  respect  espe- 
ially  that  social-progressive  planning  differs  from  all  others 
for  it  assumes  that  we  can  avoid  both  violence  and  dictator- 
lp  by  promoting  realistic  thinking  and  by  allowing  group 
:onflicts  within  regulated  limits  and  in  such  rationalized  forms 
is  will  serve  to  hammer  out  a  large  sense  of  collective  soli- 
rity  on  the  basis  of  the  immediately  possible. 
In  other  words,  we  must  proceed  not  from  an  abstract  con- 
rast  between  revolution  and  reform,  capitalism  and  socialism, 
from  a  dynamic  point  of  view  which  regards  social  devel- 


opments in  their  moving  and  changing  order.  There  is  no 
fixed  and  uniform  capitalism  but  a  continuously  changing  in- 
dustrial system  hammered  from  without  and  transforming 
from  within.  There  need  be  no  sudden  jump  from  laissez- 
faire  to  a  planned  economy  with  all  the  pain  and  destruction 
which  that  involves  if  we  can  bring  to  consciousness  the  ele- 
ments of  planning  already  evolved  and  their  systematic  co- 
ordination into  a  comprehensive  principle  of  action. 

I  -HERE  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful 
1.  economic  planning,  but  some  of  them  are  exaggerated. 
For  instance,  the  question  of  aims  appears  less  real  when  con- 
sidered concretely,  in  a  given  situation.  Planning  may  start 
at  the  point  where  we  are  today.  Assuming  the  standard 
of  living  as  it  now  exists,  the  first  object  of  any  economic  plan 
would  be  to  gratify  these  needs  more  successfully  than  is 
being  done  now.  It  is  not  necessary  that  planning  should  try 
to  revaluate  at  once  all  the  products  of  industry.  In  other 
words,  a  plan  economy  need  not  start  with  a  revolution  in 
consumption.  But  it  can  start  with  a  comprehensive  study  of 
consumption  habits  and  possibilities. 

Similarly,  without  setting  out  to  reorganize  industry  at  once, 
economic  planning  could  study  the  requirements  for  success 
in  any  field  of  production,  could  establish  the  minimum  stand- 
ards required  of  any  plant  for  the  right  to  exist,  determine 
the  possibilities  of  utilizing  excess  capacity,  explore  the  wide 
gaps  between  market  and  real  demand,  and  reduce  costs  which 
are  the  result  of  business  mismanagement  or  financial  manipu- 
lation. 

Some  difficulties,  however,  are  more  serious.  Economic  plan- 
ning in  most  countries  today  would  be  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  necessary  data  and  by  lack  of  experience.  None  the  less, 
there  is  already  an  existing  basis  to  warrant  the  presumption 
that  economic  planning  is  a  practicable  method  of  economic 
guidance. 

Without  passing  judgment  on  the  performance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  allowing  for  the  conditions  which  simplify  the 
Soviet  problem,  the  operation  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  has  gone 
far  enough  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  the  method  in  its  par- 
ticular Soviet  form.  The  basis  for  believing  that  it  could  work 
also  in  a  social-progressive  form  lies  in  the  growing  technique 
of  statistical  determination  of  demand  and  resources,  in  the 
greater  concentration  of  directive  authority,  in  the  effectiveness 
of  methods  for  organizing  public  opinion,  and  in  increasing 
insight  into  the  nature  and  processes  of  machine  economy 
which  we  are  developing  today. 

IT  seems  thus  more  in  accord  with  the  f-acts  to  regard  plan- 
ning not  as  a  passing  fad,  but  as  a  principle  which  offers  a 
new  approach  to  our  economic  problems  and  which  lends  itself 
to  gradual  extension  and  elaboration  both  in  thought  and  in 
practice.  It  is  the  new  principle  of  the  twentieth  century  which 
has  gradually  been  evolving  in  antithesis  to  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth. The  laissez-faire  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  bas;d 
upon  a  metaphysics  of  the  providential  guidance  of  natural  law. 
The  planning  of  the  twentieth  century  rests  on  a  philosophical 
faith  in  the  power  of  man  to  promote  orderly  economic  and 
social  change  through  scientific  research  and  constructive  im- 
agination. 
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counter  to  what  should  be  enlightened  self-interest. 

If  curtailment  of  output  became  a  fact,  prices  eventually 
would  become  stabilized  which  would  mean  that  these  oper- 
ators would  make  as  much  or  more  profit  without  hurting  any- 
one. Elimination  of  the  present  overproduction  of  these  mills 
eventually  would  bring  into  the  state  many  times  the  amount 
of  money  which  temporarily  might  be  lost  because  of  curtail- 
ment. The  belief  of  this  minority  that  the  failure  of  weaker 
companies  will  solve  the  problem  is  not  sound.  It  has  been 
the  history  of  cotton  textiles  that,  when  a  mill  fails,  somebody 
buys  it  for  a  few  cents  on  the  (Continued  on  page  638) 
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dollar   and  becomes  a  sharper 

competitor  than  ever,  because  there  is  virtually  no  charge  on 
capital  investment.  Attrition  doesn't  work,  in  textiles.  Ma- 
chinery, even  when  it  is  inefficiently  maintained — by  a  "lick  and 
a  promise" — will  continue  to  produce  for  years  and  years. 

Indictment  of  the  entire  industry  for  what  has  happened,  is 
unfair  and  unwarranted.  Never  has  there  been  a  more  general 
disposition  in  textiles  to  step  into  the  light.  But  movement 
toward  saner  practices  has  been  blocked  by  a  minority. 

The  situation  does  not  involve  any  material  danger  to  the 
public  interest  in  the  event  that  it  should  be  corrected  and 
prices  become  stabilized.  There  is  a  point  to  which  prices  fall 
where  consumption  is  not  increased  and  where  loss  spreads  to 
all  of  those  involved — the  worker  and  the  public  as  well  as  the 
stockholder  and  the  management.  In  the  textile  industry  the 
central  problem  is  to  bring  prices  to  a  level  where  mills  can  get 
a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one.  In  textiles,  we  have  even  seen 
the  customer  approach  the  mills  and  ask  that  output  be  cur- 
tailed in  order  that  prices  become  stabilized. 

The  55-50  plan,  to  which  over  four  fifths  of  the  industry's 
total  productive  capacity  subscribed,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fail.  It  will  fail  unless  compulsions  are  found  which  will  bring 
the  minority  into  line.  If  it  fails,  the  industry  will  have  slipped 
back  further  than  in  1929. 

The  length  of  the  working  week  in  cotton  textiles  must  be 
reduced.  The  industry  must  be  brought  to  see  that  the  only 
sound  principle  for  its  operations  is  to  keep  production  and 
sales  in  reasonable  balance.  Someone  has  said  that  business 
today  needs  seamanship  more  than  it  needs  navigation  and  I 
feel  this  is  especially  true  in  textiles.  There  are  plenty  of 
problems  calling  for  navigation — for  long-range  planning.  First 
however,  we  must  clear  these  breakers.  Perhaps  a  Cato  wh< 
will  thunder  day  in  and  day  out  "Hours  must  be  reduced 
might  eventually  bring  a  solution. 

Some  compelling  force  must  be  invoked.  It  might  com 
through  concerted  action  of  the  governors  of  the  cotton  textil 
states.  It  may  be  that  legislation  is  the  only  final  answer 
Certainly,  unless  the  industry  itself  corrects  this  fundaments 
fault  of  overlong  work  weeks  some  outside  corrective  must  be 
sought. 


PLANNING  TO  END  UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Continued  from  page  620) 


which  the  United  States  has  now  to  explore.  But  it  need  not 
wait  for  a  complete  answer.  It  can  inventory  now  the  points 
at  which  pressure  in  the  public  interest  can  be  applied. 

In  so  far  as  continuity  of  employment  involves  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  labor  market  and  provision  for  transfer  of  worker* 
from  one  job  to  another,  the  need  is  for  a  thoroughly  competent 
organization  of  a  national  public  employment  service.  Couplec 
with  this,  insurance  funds  representing  reserves  would  be  help 
ful,  and  could  be  so  handled  as  to  promote  regularization  ii 
individual  establishments.  But  experience  in  other  countries 
shows  that  unemployment  insurance  under  the  pressure  of  con 
tinued  or  cyclical  depressions  speedily  becomes  relief.  Thi 
must  be  clearly  envisaged  in  advance,  and  the  area  beyond  in- 
surance in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  foreseen.  Unemploy 
ment  which  requires  relief  must  be  prevented. 

Taxation  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  control.  Its  application 
may  obstruct  or  free  production  and  purchasing  power.  Perjl 
haps  the  time  has  come  to  look  again  at  the  analysis  made  bj 
the  man  who  wrote  a  book  on  Progress  and  Poverty  forty  yearj 
ago.  A  new  review  of  the  whole  problem  of  land  conservatio 
which  includes  all  raw  materials,  appears  to  be  in  order. 

Finance  is  a  vital  instrument  of  control.    This  is  being  re 
nized  in  the  formation  of   the   Reconstruction  Finance   Cor 
ration.    Perhaps  the  experience  in  administering  this  new  fe 
eral  law  may  be  the  starting  point  of  a  plan  for  continuity  c|| 
employment    for   the    United    States. 

A  German  industrialist  and  jurist,  Dr.  F.  Meyer 
Schwabedissen,  who  is  a  convinced  advocate  of  planning, 
said: 

There  are  two  great  possibilities  of  planning.     One  way  is  pla 
ning  the  stream  of  goods.     The  other  way  is  planning  the  streaJ 
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of  money.  Planning  the  stream  of  goods  is  the  Russian  way.  Money 
jlanning  is  there  an  instrument  of  production  planning.  The  in- 
strument of  the  planning  of  the  stream  of  goods  is  the  social 
'motor." 

But  in  the  planning  which  begins  with  the  stream  of  money, 
he  stream  of  goods  is  the  instrument  of  the  money  plan.  Such 
i  plan  permits  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and 
>rofit  and  makes  use  of  two  possible  motors,  individual  and  social. 
The  plan  must  be  directed  toward  getting  rid  of  a  disproportion 
ictween  the  money  stream  and  the  stream  of  goods  and  also  elimi- 
tating  the  disproportion  between  different  branches  of  production, 
'urchasing  power  must  be  distributed  not  only  among  ultimate 
ousumers  but  among  entrepreneurs.  Saving  by  the  ultimate  con- 
umer  turns  mass  buying  into  entrepreneur  buying  power.  It  is 
he  use  of  buying  power  in  relation  to  development  of  productive 
apacity,  which  is  the  important  point. 

Of  America  he  writes,  after  suggesting  certain  changes  in 
anking: 

The  central  bank  must  simply  be  obligated  to  look  after  the 
lability  of  the  price  level  and  further  to  see  to  it  that  the  energy 
f  the  money  stream  is  always  at  a  level  which  makes  possible  the 
ull  utilization  of  goods.  Toward  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  a 
reduction  plan  and  a  social  plan  be  worked  out,  i.  e.,  a  plan  for 
onsumption  as  well  as  for  production. 

Who  shall  make  the  production  .plan?  The  proposal  for  a 
National  Economic  Council,  in  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
jaFollette,  would  seem  to  be  an  essential  companion  law  for 
le  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Out  of  the  planning 
E  production  could  come  guidance  for  the  planning  of  credits, 
ivestments  and  money  policies  generally. 

These  are  the  instruments  of  community  action  toward  con- 
nuity  of  employment:  land  planning,  finance  planning,  produc- 
on  planning.  But  we  have  here  not  only  the  economic  task 
f  management  of  business  but  the  political  task  of  devising 
ew  instruments  of  government.  In  a  democracy,  sufficient 
oice  must  be  given  to  all  groups  which  can  function  in  rela- 
on  to  such  a  new  piece  of  inventive  political  development.  A 
ireefold  grouping  of  labor,  management  and  the  community 
mst  work  together  to  devise  the  governmental  procedures  and 
istruments  through  which  industry  may  be  socialized. 


FHOSE  charts  we  have  looked  at  and  those  we  noted  of  em- 
ployment on  railroads,  in  coal  mines  and  in  hosiery  factories 
example  are,  however,  not  merely  statistics  of  wage-earners 
at  of  consumers.     They  stand  for  the  human  beings  who  in 
democracy  must  have  their  fair  share  of  the  control  of  the 
immon  life.    The  United  States  needs  to  set  its  workers  free 
>  function  through  labor  organizations  in  keeping  a  fair  level 
:tween   standards   of   living   and   production.     If   the    present 
onomic  depression  be  more  social  than  economic — and  many 
onomists  have   analyzed   it   thus — then   the  place   of   the   or- 
inized   group   of   workers    in   planning   production    is    funda- 
ental. 

The  place  of  management  is  evident.  Scientific  management 
s  given  the  technique.  But  one  establishment  and  one  owner 
nnot  do  it  alone.  He  can  use  his  science  only  if  there  be 
fficient  unity  of  action  to  bring  about  the  balance  of  all  re- 
red  industries  one  to  another. 

The  place  of  the  community  must  be  to  serve  as  the  milieu 
which  income  is  earned  and  spent.  It  can  set  standards 
rough  labor  legislation  in  factories  and  mines.  It  can  greatly 
large  the  possibilities  in  standards  of  living  through  the  corn- 
unity's  provision  for  education,  for  recreation,  for  proper 
using.  The  technique  of  the  community  toward  these  ends  is 
be  found  in  experience  in  regional  and  city  planning,  toward 
lich  the  social  survey  can  make  a  large  contribution.  But 
;ional  planning  and  social  surveys  must  probe  deeper  into 
'nomic  forces  if  these  are  to  be  given  their  right  place  in  the 
munity  as  a  whole.  Only  the  community  can  hold  the  bal- 
of  the  public  interest  and  enable  the  branches  of  industry, 
r  and  management  to  function  together, 
etween  the  Russian  leader  who  advocates  a  plan  to  elimi- 
fte  unemployment  and  the  American  leader  who  objects  to 
.nning  but  insists  also  upon  regularization  of  employment, 
issue  can  be  decided  only  by  experiment.  The  will  to 
eriment  is  the  first  step. 
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THE  NEW  LEAD  FROM  CAPITOL  HILL 
(Continued  from  page  577) 


Both  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Swope  recognized,  howeve 
that  the  public  must  be  protected  against  unreasonable  price 
They  advised  subjecting  such  restriction  contracts  to  some  soi 
of  control  by  a  governmental  body,  but  both  vehemently  denie 
that  this  might  in  the  final  analysis  be  a  form  of  price-fixin| 

One  of  the  most  important  weaknesses  of  the  Swope  ar 
Chamber  of  Commerce  plans,  as  brought  out  in  the.testimor 
of  Mary  van  Kleeck  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  lies  i 
the  absence  of  power  by  private  agencies  to  secure  essenti 
data  from  firms  who  refuse  to  cooperate  with  trade  assoc 
ations.  Indeed,  as  she  pointed  out,  it  was  a  trade  body- 
the  National  Coal  Association — and  a  group  of  steel  con 
panics  that,  through  the  use  of  a  court  injunction,  prevent 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  securing  relevant  info 
mation  on  investments  and  profits  in  the  coal  industry  in  i 
1920  study  of  the  cost  of  living.  These  plans,  she  furthi 
showed,  made  no  provision  for  employe  representation  in  tl 
task  of  planning  production.  Yet  in  last  analysis  such  plannir 
means  the  determination  of  price  policies  which  in  the  et 
influences  the  cost  and  standard  of  living  for  the  workir 
population. 

Of  the  three  labor  leaders  who  appeared  before  the  Cor 
mission — Sidney  Hillman  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothir 
Workers  of  America,  David  B.  Robertson  of  the  Locomoti1 
Fireman  and  Enginemen,  and  William  Green  of  the  Ame 
ican  Federation  of  Labor — Mr.  Hillman  was  the  only  01 
who  laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  weakness  of  any  instn 
mentality,  constituted  to  deal  with  our  •economic  difficultit 
which  does  not  include  representation  of  labor.  Not  on 
did  he  disagree  with  the  theory  that  industry  could  voluntari 
achieve  stability,  but  he  insisted  that  the  whole  recorded  hi 
tory  of  industry  proves  the  contrary.  "They  won't  do  it,  th' 
have  not  done  it,  and  they  will  not  do  it.  The  only  pow 
that  can  put  it  into  effect  is  governmental  action.  There  ha' 
been  promises  as  to  what  industry  will  do.  We  know  th 
nothing  constructive  from  the  large  point  of  view  was  do: 
when  they  were  in  a  position  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Green's  objection  to  privately  organized  boards,  as  pr 
jected  by  Mr.  Swope  and  Mr.  Harriman,  lay  primarily  in  t 

danger  that  it  would  lead  ultimately  to  government  price-fixin 
and  that  is  where  labor  is  interested,  because  that  might  be  su 
plemented  with  the  fixing  of  the  rates  for  labor,  and  we  wou 
certainly  be  opposed  to  any  plan  that  would  even  in  a  remc 
way  provide  for  such  a  condition. 

A  FTER  financiers,  engineers,  industrialists  came  the  eco 
/V  omists  and  among  those  who  appeared  before  the  Coi 
mittee — John  Maurice  Clark,  Wallace  B.  Donham,  Lev 
L.  Lorwin,  John  A.  Ryan,  George  Soule,  Leo  Wolman,  Vir. 
Jordan,  Paul  M.  Mazur,  and  J.  Russell  Smith — none  qui 
tioned  the  need  for  an  institution  which  would  keep  us  cc 
tinually  informed  of  "the  state  -of  the  nation."  Walter  ^ 
Stewart,  our  recent  representative  at  the  Basle  Conference  j 
determine  the  state  of  German  finances,  justified  the  creatij 
of  such  a  council,  however,  "only  on  the  assumption  that  I 
would  be  constituted  of  a  personnel  that  would  be  of  a  sij 
ficiently  high  quality,  with  the  virtues  of  foresight  and  : 
courage  to  champion  an  unpopular  cause  at  a  time  when  til 
think  necessary."  All  felt  that  without  such  an  institutii 
little  could  be  accomplished  along  the  lines  of  rationaliz:j 
our  economic  activity.  Dean  Donham,  of  the  Harvard  SchJ 
of  Business,  felt  that  a  council  could  be  organized  privatl 
by  industry,  but  he  agreed  with  the  others  that  it  was  o  r. 
on  the  initiative  of  the  federal  government  that  it  was  likli 
to  be  started.  The  economists  were  unanimously  agreed  furtld 
that  the  immediate  function  of  a  council  was  to  serve  as^ 
collector  and  interpreter  of  all  facts  that  bear  in  any  wl 
on  our  economic  life,  and  to  advise  industry  whenever  possijj 
of  the  probable  trend  of  events. 

And  never  have  the  scarcity  and  shortcomings  of  existing  e>j 
nomic   data   been   more   carefully   elucidated    than    in    the 
animation    of    J.    Frederic    Dewhurst,    chief    of    economic 
search   of    the    Bureau    of    Foreign   and    Domestic 
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His  portrayal,  which  might  well  have  been  entitled  "What 
We  Do  Not  Know  About  Our  Economic  Life,"  showed  what 
data  we  now  have  lacks  many  essential  characteristics,  and  desig- 
nated wide  fields  in  which  we  have  no  information  at  all.  Thus, 
for  example,  he  pointed  out  that  we  know  little  or  nothing 
about  how  our  physical  goods  are  distributed;  whence  they 
emanate;  where  they  go;  that  we  know  but  little  -about  the 
stocks  of  commodities  on  hand ;  and  that  with  the  exception  of 
department-store  sales,  which  cover  only  3  per  cent  of  our 
retail  trade,  we  have  no  data  on  consumer  purchases.  These 
are  mere  samples  of  the  fields  covered  by  Mr.  Dewhurst,  fields 
in  which  so  many  believe  we  are  thoroughly  versed.  Without 
the  collection  and  interpretation  of  this  type  of  data,  it  was 
made  apparent,  we  cannot  intelligently  get  very  far  in  stabil- 
izing our  economic  system. 

A  definitely  formulated  plan  for  an  economic  council  was 
presented  by  Professor  J.  M.  Clark  of  Columbia  University 
as  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  committee  of  economists, 
appointed  by  the  Progressive  Conference  of  1931.  This  pro- 
posed the  creation,  by  the  federal  government,  of  a  body  to 
gather  and  analyze  economic  data  and  make  plans  and  pro- 
posals. To  perform  this  function  he  suggested  that  the  body 
be  composed  of  persons  "whose  qualifications  should  be  defined 
in  terms  of  things  they  have  expert  knowledge  about,  or  ex- 
perience with,  rather  than  the  interests  they  represent."  Since 
the  problems  of  organization  vary  between  industries,  adminis- 
tration should  be  assigned  to  industrial  councils  in  each  in- 
dustry made  up  of  representatives  of  management,  labor  force, 
and  the  consumers  of  its  products.  Their  duties 

might  run  all  the  way  from  the  mere  extension  of  trade  associ- 
ation functions  with  a  more  adequate  gathering  and  use  of  sta- 
tistical knowledge  for  the  guidance  of  trade  policies,  without 
power  to  control  supply  and  control  prices  ...  to  setting  up  con- 
solidated organizations  which  would  have  the  status  of  public 
utilities  and  be  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  control  of  price  and 
lervice,  or  even  beyond  that. 

Roscoe  C.  Edlund,  representative  of  the  American  Soap  and 
Glycerine    Producers,    saw    in    an    economic    council    a    means 
for    developing   "a   new   conception   of    the   trade    association." 
The  latter,  he  felt,  could  be  made   to  serve   as  "a  two-way 
bridge"    between   the   economic  planning   group   and    the   com- 
ponent parts  of  the  various  industries,  over  which  information 
and  advice  could  pass  in  both   directions.     Charles   F.  Abbott, 
executive  director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Steel  Construc- 
"jtion,   went   beyond   the  Clark  proposal   and   advocated   in    ad- 
,'.( dition    either   compulsory   membership    in   trade    organizations, 
[or  a  system  of  federal  licensing  for  them. 

Thus  there  passed  in  array  forty-four  men  and  women — 
representatives  of  a  dozen  sectors  of  our  economic  order.  Each 


had  his  say  about  economic  planning.  Some  scoffed ;  more 
praised.  The  fairness  of  the  proceedings  was  the  subject  of 
comment  on  all  sides,  and  particularly  among  members  of  the 
press.  Personal,  philosophic,  and  political  disagreements  were 
never  allowed  to  mar  the  atmosphere.  The  upshot  of  it  all 
was,  first,  a  752-page  volume  of  economic  data  and  opinion 
which  bids  fair  to  serve  for  many  a  day  as  a  classic  cross- 
section  picture  of  American  economic  life  and  American 
thinking  in  this  era  of  depression ;  secondly,  reinforced  de- 
termination on  Senator  LaFollette's  part  to  see  established 
.some  federal  body  which  will  at  least  collect  and  interpret 
;the  information  essential  to  the  intelligent  guidance  of  our 
jjeconomic  affairs. 

Profiting  by  the  advice  and  criticism  of  those  who  testified 
on  the  original  draft — his  revised  bill  provides  for  a  body  of 
j,nine  members  to  be  "selected  on  the  basis  of  their  acquaintance 
with  and  understanding  of  national  economic  problems."  On 
this  body  there  shall  be  "at  least  one  expert  in  the  fields  of 
industry,  finance,  transportation,  labor  relations,  agriculture, 
and  scientific  management."  Its  powers  and  functions  are  to 
the  same  as  those  provided  in  the  original  bill  with  the  ad- 
iditional  mandate  that  it  "shall  initiate  the  organization  of 
.councils  or  associations  within  the  major  branches  of  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  finance."  The  National  Council  is  to 
ronsider  the  recommendations  of  these  bodies  and  suggest  meas- 
ures for  putting  such  recommendations  into  effect.  No  trade 
body,  however,  is  to  be  recognized  (Continued  on  page  642) 
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an  eminent  scientist  says  that  while  she  may 
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because  of  the  terrible  biological  handicap 
with  which  nature  has  saddled  her.  •  Many 
people  will  disagree  with  Dr.  Nemilov's  thesis 
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sentative of  the  economic  interests  within  the  particular  branch 
of  production,  distribution,  or  finance  in  which  it  is  organized." 
When  such  is  not  the  case,  the  National  Council  is  to  en- 
courage its  reorganization  or  the  organization  of  a  new  body 
in  its  place.  Thus  there  would  be  provided  means  whereby 
the  National  Economic  Council  can  be  in  direct  touch  with 
representatives  of  industry,  finance  and  labor,  and  a  way 
paved  for  the  mutual  consideration  of  economic  problems  and 
policies. 

The  success  or  failure  of  S.  2390  as  a  piece  of  legislation 
will  depend  on  whether  or  not  we  in  the  United  States  have 
reached  the  stage  where  we  are  willing  to  undertake  a  mod- 
erate initial  step  in  the  direction  of  information  and  order- 
liness, yet  a  step  which  may  prove  the  threshold  to  coordinating 
and  revolutionizing  the  controls  of  our  economic  life. 


SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT'S  BIGGER  JOB 
(Continued  from  page  581) 


pany  fell  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Practically  they  closed  that  de- 
partment in  the  summer.  It  was  bad  for  production  manage- 
ment, bad  for  the  workers  laid  off,  bad  for  costs  and  bad  for 
profits.  Then  they  attacked  the  problem  of  scientific  merchan- 
dising. They  studied  consumers  and  their  tastes,  new  markets, 
adaptation  of  their  product  and  ways  of  stimulating  new,  es- 
pecially summer,  consumption.  As  a  consequence  they  have  re- 
duced the  variations  of  seasonal  sales  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  are  able  to  operate  an  even  production  schedule  through- 
out the  year.  This  indicates  the  relations  between  stabilized 
selling  and  stabilization  of  production,  which  brings  us  to  the 
next  and  latest  step  of  scientific  management — its  development 
in  the  field  of  general  coordination,  or  general  administration 
(see  The  Survey,  April  I,  1929,  page  41). 


Then  General  Administration 

ENERAL  administration  is  the  function  for  which  the  di- 

_      rectors,  president  and  general  manager  of  a  business  are 
responsible.    They  must  view  the  business  as  an  organic  whole. 
General   administration   is  concerned   with   such   things   as  the  I 
organization  and  development  of  an  enterprise,  the  investment 
of  capital  in  equipment  and  inventories,  and  the  coordination  of  ! 
the  activities  of  operating  departments.     The  problem  of  get-  j 
ting  team  work  from  a  "diluted"  and  inexperienced  personnel 
made  this  function  stand  out  during  the  War,  as  did  also  prob-  : 
lems  of  adjustment  to  a  changing  market  and  bitter  experience 
with  frozen  inventories  in  1921.     So  the  technique  of  scientific 
management  was  given  by  some  businesses  another  upward  and 
outward  spread  to  cover  and  stabilize  general  administration. 
Attention  was  given  to  economic  indexes  and  these  reports  were 
supplemented   by   studies   of    specially   organized   economic    re-  < 
search   units   attached   to   general   executive   offices.     Standard- 
ization  of   operations    as   an   organic   whole   was   expressed   in 
specifications    of   purpose,    policy,   long-time   plans,    and    sched- 
ules of  development  of  a  business.     This  made  possible  better 
coordination  of  the  operations  of  constituent  departments — sell- 
ing, finance  and  production.     This  better  departmental  coordi- 
nation is  an  outstanding  achievement  of  the  past  decade. 

The  most  impressive  mechanism  representing  this  high  plane 
of  application  of  scientific  management  is  the  budget.  A  budget 
is  a  standard  of  achievement  for  an  organization  as  a  whole; 
a  set  of  complete  specifications  setting  forth  what  each  unit  is 
to  do  to  carry  out  an  over-all  program  and  at  what  cost. 

An  organization  which  has  achieved  the  aggregate  of  these 
successive  and  cumulative  stabilizations — in  work-place,  shop, 
factory,  industrial  relations,  merchandising  and  general  admin- 
istration— finds  itself  today  in  a  relatively  happy  position.  We 
have  in  mind  one  in  which  operations  throughout  1931,  al- 
though reduced,  permitted  full  employment  of  the  personnel. 
This  is  not  a  small  enterprise  with  but  a  single  plant.  It  h 
nine  plants  in  six  states,  all  controlled  as  precisely  as  the  de- 
partments of  a  single  factory. 

But  this  exceptional  record  is  beset  with  difficulties;  profit! 
are  near  the  border  line  between  black  and  red.  and  the  hairs 
of  its  management  are  rapidly  turning  gray.     They  see  other 
(In    answering   advertisements   please    mention   THE   SURVEY) 
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firms  in  difficulties,  frequently  in  bankruptcy,  all  around,  and 
wonder  what  fate  has  in  store  for  them.  This  is  because  of 
environmental  forces  beyond  their  control.  The  entire  eco- 
nomic environment  is  one  of  slowing  activity,  of  reduced  em- 
ployment and  wages,  lower  consumer  buying  power,  decreased 
demand  for  the  products  of  this  organization.  That  this  con- 
cern is  not  among  those  which  have  let  their  workers  go  is  due 
to  such  stabilization  as  scientific  management  has  given  it.  But 
that  stability  is  threatened  by  the  instability  and  the  general 
j  depression  throughout  industry. 

And  now  Collective  Management 

CAN  this  spirit  and  technique  of  scientific  management, 
which  has  stabilized  successively  greater  areas  of  man- 
agement, including  multi-plant  corporations,  now  be  drawn 
upon  to  stabilize  an  even  greater  area  of  management — the 
collective  management  of  all  industry — so  as  effectively  to  re- 
duce depression  and  general  unemployment?  There  is  strong 
presumption  that  it  can. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  a  special  detail  of  technique 
which  has  played  an  important  part  on  all  these  planes  of  stabil- 
ization for  the  individual  enterprise.  That  is  the  function  of 
planning.  Superficial,  casual  planning  has  been  present  in  in- 
dustry from  time  immemorial,  but  scientific  management  has 
given  us  something  different — functionalized,  purposive  plan- 
ning. This  new  type  of  planning  embraces  research  to  get  a 
factual  basis  for  plans;  standardization,  or  the  specifications 
of  elements  which  may  enter  into  a  plan;  then  deliberate  com- 
bination of  these  elements  into  projects;  then  planned  prep- 
aration for  execution,  and  planned  execution  of  the  project.  It 
is  planning  thus  comprehensively  conceived  which  effects  stabili- 
zation of  the  individual  enterprise — stabilization  in  the  midst 
of  change.  It  gives  a  business  an  institutional  perception,  mem- 
ory and  reasoning  power.  If  for  any  period  a  master  plan,  or 
schedule,  is  soundly  conceived,  even  if  it  is  greater  or  less  than 
the  schedule  of  the  preceding  period,  there  is  established  a  fun- 
damental stability,  for  the  situation  is  under  control.  If  every 
activity  directed  toward  achievement  of  the  schedule  is  soundly 
conceived,  stability  is  everywhere  present.  Planning  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  to  fit  industrial  conditions;  planning  merchan- 
dising to  fit  the  particular  market;  planning  production  to  fit 
merchandising;  planning  personnel  requirements  to  fit  all  of 
these — in  this  manner  relative  stability  is  achieved  in  the  in- 
1  dividual  enterprise. 

There  is  apparently  no  way  out  of  recurrent  depressions, 
each  more  and  more  devastating  to  social  morale,  except  by 
application  of  scientific  management  to  industry  collectively,  es- 
pecially as  expressed  in  this  principle  of  purposive  planning. 

he  reasons  for  depressions  are  too  numerous  and  involved  to 
gone  into  here,  but  they  have  an  important  source   in  the 
blind  scrambling  of  wealthy  industry  to  make  profits  out  of  its 

ealth,   resulting  in  the  same  confusion  on  a  collective  plane 

dich  was  once  present  in  the  uncoordinated   activities  of  in- 
dividual plant  departments.     Inflated  values  of  stores  and  goods 
process   and  in   stock,   and   frozen   inventories,    in   the   well 
nanaged  individual  business  are  a  thing  of  the  past.     Similar 

anning,  and  nothing  else,  can  eliminate  the  confusion  and 
rross-purpose  of  blind,  uncoordinated  industry,  general  inflation, 
md  frozen  collective  inventories. 

How  shall  this  principle  be  applied?  Technically  there  do 
lot  appear  to  be  insuperable  difficulties.  The  difficulties  lie  in 
:he  field  of  motivation  and  purpose— in  the  emergence  of  a 
tollective  will  to  do  what  is  necessary.  That  requires  a  social 
nental  revolution,  just  as  scientific  management  in  the  shop 
•equires  a  mental  revolution  in  the  individual.  Production  for 
alculated  need,  with  individual  business  profit  as  incidental, 
trust  in  the  social  objective  take  the  place  of  business  for  profit 
vith  production  for  social  need  as  incidental. 

If  you  ride  daily  in  a  commuting  train  frequented  by  business 
nen  and  observe  which  pages  of  the   newspapers  hold  special 
literest  for  them  or  if  you  overhear  what  they  talk  about  most 
joncernedly,  you  will  understand  what  I  have  in  mind.     Paper 
Srofit  from  a  turn  in  the  value  of  an  equity  represented  by  a 
jhare  of  stock — not  primarily  and  directly  the  supplying  of  so- 
liety's   need    for   goods — is    the    matter   of   dominant    interest. 
|."here  are  in  the  newspapers  no  statistics  bearing  on  produc- 
on  for  need;  whatever  is  done       (Continued   on   page   644) 
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Read  into  the  Future  of 
the  World's  Pocketbook 

These  two  books — one  by  the  British  econ- 
omist who  is  famed  internationally  for  his 
wit,  wisdom,  and  accuracy  of  prediction; 
the  other  by  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  whose  fundamental  straight  think- 
ing cuts  through  a  maze  of  contemporary  theo- 
rizing— afford  a  background  of  reliable  knowl- 
edge on  economic  affairs,  as  well  as  extraor- 
dinarily good  reading. 

John  Maynard  Keynes's 
ESSAYS  IN  PERSUASION 

John  Maynard  Keynes,  author  of  "Economic 
Consequences  of  the  Peace",  predicted  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  evils  of  in- 
flation, the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard. 
This  new  collection  of  his  writings  not  only 
reveals  the  present  depression  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  man  who  knew  it  was  coming, 
but  also  prophesies  the  future.  Don't  miss  it — 
it's  dynamite  under  a  soft-spoken  label. 

GILBERT  SELDES  writes:  "I  am  not  recom- 
mending these  essays  as  'a  book.'  They  are 
written  with  far  more  distinction  than  most 
literary  essays,  but  they  are  actions  in  the 
political  life  of  our  time.  I  recommend  them 
as  a  chemist  might  recommend  a  bit  of  pow- 
der to  clear  up  a  muddy  solution,  as  a  doctor 
might  recommend  a  tonic."  $2.50 
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ECONOMIC   STABILIZATION 
IN  AN  UNBALANCED  WORLD 

This  book  has  the  economic  situation  firmly  in 
its  grasp  as  to  facts — facts  that  must  be  mas- 
tered before  greater  stabilization  is  achieved. 

HARRY  ELMER  BARNES  writes:  "Of  all  the 
volumes  inspired  by  the  economic  soul-search- 
ing which  the  present  depression  has  produced, 
this  book  is  probably  the  most  competent  and 
best  balanced.  .  .  Here  is  certainly  a  book 
which  will  amply  repay  reading,  rereading  and 
extensive  pondering.  Here  are  the  hard  facts 
we  must  face,  with  neither  fatalistic  pessimism 
nor  any  cocksure  and  lighthearted  panaceas." 

$3.00 
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(Continued  from  page  643)  in  this  direction  must  be  by 
guess  and  chance.  Blind  guess  and  chance  bring  at  one  mo- 
ment exaggerated  ideas  of  social  industrial  activity  and  inflated 
values  of  equities  in  social  processes,  and  at  another  moment 
frightened  pessimism,  stoppage  of  activity,  unemployment,  de- 
pression, distress.  If  it  could  be  realized  that  in  the  long  run 
the  values  of  equities  must  reflect  the  precision,  balance,  econ- 
omy and  competence  with  which  human  needs  of  consumption 
are  satisfied,  then  perhaps  there  would  be  the  will  to  have  this 
accomplished  on  a  collective  plane  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  done  in  the  individual  enterprise.  The  gap  between  individ- 
ual interest  and  social  interest  would  be  bridged,  because  their 
interrelation  would  be  perceived,  and  scientific  management,  so 
effective  in  stabilizing  the  individual  organization,  would  be 
carried  across  the  bridge  and  applied  on  a  collective  scale. 

Calculation  of  need — measurement  of  social  demand — is  not 
a  visionary  concept.  Current  data  concerning  sales  by  articles 
would  give  a  surprisingly  dependable  index  of  trends  and  of 
quantities  to  be  produced.  Many  enterprises  now  make  such 
calculations  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  safeguard  their  sales- 
production  programs.  The  automobile  industry,  for  example, 
Has  for  years  been  able  to  make  reasonable  forecasts  of  total 
seasonal  demand.  What  has  been  the  weakness  in  that  industry 
has  been  the  weakness  in  all  industry:  although  the  probable 
demand  has  been  known  each  year,  each  of  three  or  four  major 
competitors  has  planned  to  sell  three  fourths  of  it.  That  is  bad 
collective  mathematics. 

Some  degree  of  government  of  business  and  industry  through 
some  form  of  a  national  planning  staff  is  essential.  We  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  at  first  to  give  such  a  staff  elab- 
orately listed  specifications  of  responsibilities  and  powers.  Even 
in  a  private  plant  reorganization  and  betterment  are  not  initi- 
ated by  wholesale  changes.  A  few  strategic  points  are  at- 
tacked first.  A  revolutionary  recognition  that  the  function  of 
a  national  staff  is  to  promote  coordination  of  total  industrial 
activity,  and  a  few  specific  responsibilities  and  authorities, 
would  suffice  at  the  beginning.  What  might  these  authorities  be? 

IF  we  examine  the  critical  elements  of  that  planning  which 
has  given  the  individual  enterprise  such  remarkable  internal 
stability,  we  discover  two  which  are  outstanding.  One  is  the 
responsibility  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  bearing  on  every  prob- 
lem, analyze  them,  determine  their  guiding  significance  and  give 
this  information  to  the  operating  personnel.  The  other  is  the 
responsibility  to  formulate  specifications  concerning  the  needs 
for  materials,  machines,  other  equipment,  and  labor  require- 
ments (all  of  which  reduce  to  the  application  of  capital  and 
labor)  involved  in  any  program  based  upon  the  revealed  facts. 

We  should  therefore  as  a  beginning,  if  experience  has  taught 
us  anything,  carry  over  into  the  technique  of  our  national  plan- 
ning staff,  first  the  power  and  responsibility  to  collect  adequate 
industrial  operating  data;  and  second,  the  power  and  responsi- 
bility to  direct,  in  the  light  of  these  data  concerning  consump- 
tion and  production,  the  applications  of  capital  and  labor  in 
industry.  We  do  not  have  in  mind,  however,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  arbitrary  and  detailed  direction  of  the  applications  of 
capital  and  labor,  or  other  local  activities  of  individual  enter- 
prises. 

What  is  customarily  meant  by  "economic  studies"  will  not 
alone  serve  the  need  for  guiding  information.  They  have  their 
place,  but  «s  a  rule  they  tell  only  past  history — like  the  early 
cost  accounting  in  industry.  Modern  cost  and  other  statistical 
records  used  by  management  in  individual  businesses  are  con- 
tinuous and  up-to-the  minute,  and  reveal  conditions  in  time  to 
do  something  about  them.  Correspondingly  serviceable  data 
pertaining  to  industry  as  a  whole,  and  to  specific  industries, 
should  be  gathered  currently  by  our  national  planning  staff. 
Data  of  the  kind  we  have  in  mind  would  disclose  such  things 
as  production  and  imports  of  raw  materials,  raw  materials 
purchased  by  converters,  materials  put  into  processing,  finished 
materials  in  inventory,  materials  sold  and  passing  into  distribu- 
tion channels,  replacement  and  maintenance,  new  investment. 
and  so  on,  published  periodically  by  regions  and  by  industries. 
Here  would  be  something  for  collective  industry  corresponding 
to  the  internal  managerial  data  now  gathered  by  scientific  man- 
agement in  individual  units  of  industry.  Possibly  the  regular 
publication  of  these  data,  making  them  available  to  all  indus- 


trialists, would  so  enlighten  individual  managements  that  their 
independent  programs  would  become  more  realistic  and,  because 
based  on  common  information,  more  coordinated.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  sensible  people  can  be  when  confronted  by  incon- 
trovertible, revealing  facts  pertaining  to  a  situation.  The  col- 
lective planning  staff  would,  of  course,  accompany  the  publica- 
tions of  these  statistics  with  analyses  and  advice,  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  whii.h  would  be  an  additional  force  making  for  vol- 
untary, automatic  coordination. 

With  respect  to  the  power  to  regulate  the  investment  of 
capital  in  new  production,  while  the  authority  should  be  un- 
equivocal, it  is  possible  that  a  sensible  collective  planning  staff 
would  not  often  have  to  exercise  that  power  directly.  Here 
again  the  publication  of  essential  data  and  pertinent  analyses 
concerning  the  condition  and  needs  of  industry,  available  to 
investor  as  well  as  to  promoter,  would  be  a  powerful  force  for 
conservatism.  One  source  of  our  difficulty  in  business  today  is 
that  the  new  productivity  of  industry  has  yielded  such  an  abun- 
dance of  capital  seeking  investment  that  the  good  old-fashioned 
voluntary  saving  has  been  increased  by  a  vast  amount  of  prop- 
aganda-induced saving — and  entirely  too  much  is  being  diverted 
from  personal  consumption  into  investment.  This  surplus  avail- 
able for  saving  has  made  possible  the  development  of  the  spe- 
cialized activity  of  investment  banking  which  does  not  hesitate 
at  times  to  resort  to  "ballyhoo"  methods  of  stimulating  invest- 
ment by  millions  of  small  savers  as  well  as  big  savers.  The 
net  result  is  periodic  over-investment  and  unbalanced  invest- 
ment. It  is  not  unlikely  that  periodic  publication  of  cold,  hard 
facts  concerning  consumption  by  commodities,  existing  invest- 
ment and  productive  capacity  of  industries,  and  so  on,  and  their 
interpretation,  would  puncture  quite  effectively  the  over-issues, 
over-valuations  and  over-inducements  of  investment  banking 
as  now  practiced. 

HHESE  are  not  the  only  things  scientific  management  can 
J.  contribute  to  collective  planning;  probably  eventually  more 
would  be  required.  These  represent  strategic  points  for  a  be- 
ginning. Start  by  experimenting  with  competitive  industry's 
ability  to  manage  itself  conservatively  and  in  balance  when 
everybody  in  it  has  the  same  current  information — complete  in- 
formation, with  respect  to  each  industry,  concerning  production 
capacity,  production,  investment  in  new  capacity,  sales,  sales 
trends,  style  changes,  prices  and  other  pertinent  data.  If  the 
results  of  that  step  are  not  satisfactory,  collective  scientific 
management  would  discover  in  the  reasons  for  the  failure  what 
the  next  step  should  be.  The  Gantt  method  of  scientific  man- 
agement in  private  industry  gets  its  admirable  results  almost 
entirely  by  the  method  of  publishing  operating  data  within  the 
administrative  and  managerial  staff — achievements,  errors  and 
the  causes  of  errors.  The  people  concerned  do  not  like  to  make 
mistakes — the  instincts  for  good  workmanship  and  for  co- 
operation are  involved — and  voluntarily  correct  the  causes. 
This  makes  for  balance.  The  principle  is  worth  experimenting 
with  in  collective  planning.  If  it  fails,  the  detailed  record  of 
the  failure  would  indicate  the  next  step.  That  is  scientific 
management's  method. 

The  application  of  the  planning  principle  on  a  collective  scale 
appears  to  be  inevitable.  Something  is  going  to  be  done  to 
eliminate  depressions,  and  the  application  of  the  planning  prin- 
ciple is  dictated  by  the  experience  of  solving  in  private  estab- 
lishments problems  identical  in  essence  to  those  now  confront- 
ing collective  industry.  Experience  has  given  no  other  perti- 
nent technique.  If  eventually,  why  not  now,  before  the  next 
debacle?  And  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  require  specifica- 
tions of  the  application  of  the  principle  to  collective  industry 
before  deciding  upon  the  general  policy  of  application.  We 
learn  how  to  do  by  doing.  The  important  thing  is  perception 
and  definition  of  purpose,  the  will  to  do,  and  that  same  crea- 
tive research  which  has  accomplished  so  much  in  the  past. 

This  article  has  dealt  with  national  industry.  That  prob- 
ably cannot  really  be  stabilized  so  long  as  the  interlocking  busi- 
ness and  industrial  technology  of  the  world  remain  unstable. 
Regional  economic  self-sufficiency  and  stability  is  probably  an 
impossible  goal;  national  business  affairs  are  too  inextricably 
mixed  with  world  affairs.  Beyond  the  problem  of  national  i 
stabilization  lies  the  problem  of  international  stabilization; 
in  fact,  the  problems  overlap.  But  that  is  another  story. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 

To  American  Citizens: 

DOLES  for  shipwrecked  banks  and  foundering  companies,  but  no  relief 
for  starving  Americans! 

Our  country  drifts  steadily  toward  economic  chaos  with  no  adequate 
program  for  our  economic,  social  or  political  progress  and  without  firm- 
ness, wisdom,  or  leadership  in  foreign  affairs. 

Neither  of  the  old  parties  has  in  sight  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
who  is  else  than  a  truckling  or  compromising  or  weak  politician,  bending  to 
every  political  breeze. 

ISN'T  IT   TIME   FOR  FREEMEN  TO  ACT? 

TPHE  hour  has  come  for  a  new  political  alignment.  The  idealism  of  Amer- 
•••  ican  democracy  must  be  restored  and  government  returned  to  the  mass 
of  the  citizens.  There  is  need  for  a  great  Progressive  Party  with  indepen- 
dent and  capable  leadership  bound  to  exercise  far  greater  social  planning 
and  control  and  to  abolish  all  special  privileges.  We  need  your  help.  Write 
at  once  and  you  will  receive  full  information  and  a  copy  of  the  just  published 

Four  Year  Presidential  Plan,  1932-36, 

a  genuine  program  for  social,  economic  and  political  reorganization  pre- 
pared by  over  100  economists  and  experts. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  POLITICAL  ACTION 

JOHN  DEWEY,  National  Chairman 
HOWARD  Y.  WILLIAMS,  Executive  Secretary 
OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD,  Treasurer 
DEVERE  ALLEN,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee 

WE     NEED     YOUR     COOPERATION 


LEAGUE  for  Inde- 
pendent Political  Action  is 
committed  to  the  creation  of  a 
united  third  party  based  upon 
the  principle  of  increased  social 
planning  and  control.  Thou- 
sands of  members  are  'Organized 
in  local  and  state  branches  defi- 
nitely working  for  this  new 
party.  A  national  convention 
will  be  held  this  Spring  to  de- 
termine 1932  action. 


Dr.  John   Dewey,   Chairman, 

League   for   Independent   Political   Action, 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

D  I  will  distribute copies  of  the  Four  Year  Presidential  Plan  to  be 

purchased  at  five  cents  a  copy,  $.50  per  fifteen,  $1.00  per  forty,  $2.00  per 
hundred. 

D  I  hereby  enroll  as  a  member  of  the  L.I.P.A.  and  enclose  $ dues  for 

current  year. 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

Active    $*.oo  Subscribing     $5.00 

Student    1.00  Contributing 10.00 

Larger   subscription   from  those   who  can   afford  them, 

will   make   possible   greater   service. 


Name  . 
Address 
City  . . . 


.State 


SG3-1-32 
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Seminar:  "Its  members  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
heart  of  European  thought  in  economic,  social,  political  and 
religious  fields.  It  is  an  adventure  in  international  acquaintance." 

Goethe 

"T^HIS  month  marks  the  hundredth  anniversary  (1749-1832) 
J.  of  the  death  of  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  man  is  indicated  by  Leon  Whipple,  who  says: 
".  .  .  he  posed  a  problem  that  we  have  not  answered;  for  he 
first  included  science  as  part  of  life,  and  sought  the  union  of 
man  and  nature  moving  toward  an  infinite  perfection  whose 
essence  is  neither  matter  nor  spirit,  but  both."  Of  course  it 
goes  without  saying  that  visitors  to  Germany  next  summer, 
especially  to  Frankfurt  and  Weimar,  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
death,  will  be  regaled  with  the  life  and  work  of  Goethe  through 
exhibitions,  festivals  and  plays.  But  the  occasion  will  be  cele- 
brated over  the  globe.  In  America,  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial 
Foundation  (225  South  15  Street,  Philadelphia)  has  invited 
Prof.  Eugen  Kuehnemann  of  the  University  of  Breslau  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Goethe  scholars,  to  lecture  on  Goethe 
in  both  English  and  German.  In  addition  they  are  offering 
prizes  totaling  a  thousand  dollars  to  American  undergraduates 
in  a  national  essay  contest  on  the  subject  of  Goethe's  Concep- 
tion of  Personality,  or  The  Art  of  the  Youthful  Goethe  (to 
1776),  or  Goethe  as  a  Lyric  Poet. 

Good  Will  Ambassador 

STEPHEN  P.  DUGGAN,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education,  is  back  from  a  four  and  a  half  months' 
tour  in  South  America.  In  his  case  a  "tour"  meant  meeting 
with  the  president  of  the  country,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  minister  of  education,  and  others  among  the  offi- 
cial class;  lecturing  at  universities;  holding  round-table  discus- 
sions with  members  of  the  faculty,  groups  of  students  and 
scholars  generally;  visiting  and  speaking  at  many  of  the  excel- 
lent American  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  which 
are  scattered  about  South  America.  Apart  from  spreading  un- 
derstanding and  good  will,  his  trip  resulted  in  a  number  of 
specific  things;  and  how  much  they  appreciated  his  work  was 
expressed  by  three  South  American  universities  in  granting  him 
the  degree  of  Lift.  D. 


RUSSIAN  TRAVEL  MADE  EASY 

In  visiting  Russia,  you  want  to  travel  as  widely  as  you 
can,  gain  as  many  first  hand  impressions  as  you  can, 
and  know  what  your  expenses  will  be.  The  Open 
Road  has  devoted  five  years  to  perfecting  its  organiza- 
tion in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Open  Road  representatives  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  know  the  travel  facilities  of 
the  country,  and  the  things  worth  seeing.  They  save 
you  time  and  money.  They  help  you  to  see  what 
interests  you  most. 

When  inquiring  for  rates,  please  indicate  whether  you 
prefer  to  travel  alone  or  in  one  of  many  specially  con- 
stituted Open  Road  groups.  Also,  state  what  phase  of 
Russian  life  interests  you  most.  Round  trip  rates  as 
low  as  $238. 


The  OPEN  ROAD 

Salmon  Tower,  13  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
•   Cooperating   in   U.  S.  S.  R.  with  I  N  T  O  U  R  I  S  T 


Tours 

THE  DRAMA  LEAGUE  TRAVEL  BUREAU  (15  West  44  Street, 
New  York)  is  sponsoring  three  tours  on  the  theater:  one  to 
Russia  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow Dana,  lecturer  on  contemporary  drama;  a  second  under 
Carl  Click,  which  will  include  four  weeks  summer  session  at 
the  University  of  Munich;  a  third  under  Olivia  Hobgood  which 
will  center  on  England. 

CLARA  E.  LAUGHLIN,  author  of  So  You're  Going  to  Paris 
(etc.),  is  bringing  out  a  book  on  the  British  Isles.  But  it  may 
be  even  greater  news  to  some  that  there  is  a  Clara  Laughlin 
Travel  Service  at  18  East  53  Street,  New  York. 

OPEN  ROAD  (11  West  42  Street,  New  York)  announces 
that  the  Union  of  Russian  Students  offers  to  acquaint 
a  student  delegation  with  everyday  Russian  people,  the  results 
of  the  Five-Year  Plan,  etc.  Also  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  is  sponsoring  visits  to  Germany,  Russia,  Austria, 
Swizerland,  France  and  England  with  a  view  to  noting  the 
political  and  economic  changes  in  progress. 

SHERWOOD  EDDY  (347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York)  will 
again  conduct  his  Study  Pilgrimage  to  Europe.  Irving  Maurer, 
president  of  Beloit  College,  says  of  Mr.  Eddy's  American 

(In   answering   advertisements 


Comparative  Rates 


rT~lHE  following  table  shows  the  relative  cost  of  rooms, 
JL  food  and  service  in  the  various  countries  in  which 
spent  a  total  of  nearly  six  months.  The  figures  for  Switzerlan 
and  Czechoslovakia  are  the  least  significant  as  we  spent  shorte 
periods  there.  We  were  able  to  secure  the  old  type  of  "lod 
ings"  more  than  has  been  the  case  for  many  years.  We  have 
taken  the  expenses  in  England,  where  we  spent  the  longest 
time,  as  100  per  cent: 

Holland  120 

Switzerland  no 

Czechoslovakia  108 

England  100 

Germany  82 

Austria  75 

France  72 

Wales  56 

FRANK  A. 
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TELEPHONES 
(Continued  from  page  599) 


All  forecasting  in  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  proceeds  from  the  bottom  upward;  that  is,  it  orig- 
inates in  the  need  of  one  of  the  associated  units  and  thence 
travels  upward  until  it  includes  the  headquarters  staff.  Let  us 
assume,  for  example,  that  a  local  or  regional  company  wishes 
to  plan  for  the  future  telephone  needs  of  a  growing  city.  Plan- 
ning begins  with  a  survey  of  the  locality  made  by  local  special- 
ists; this  survey  produces  a  picture  of  the  city  as  it  now  exists 
indicating  business,  residence,  manufacturing,  and  unoccupied 
districts;  it  also  indicates  the  present  use  of  telephone  equip- 
ment, the  location  of  central  offices,  and  so  on.  The  local 
survey  group  may  or  may  not  have  been  aided  up  to  this  point 
by  the  headquarters  staff.  In  any  case,  collaboration  is  likely 
to  be  sought  at  or  near  this  point.  Comparisons  with  other 
cities  will  need  to  be  made  and  other  types  of  comparative 
data  will  be  utilized,  most  of  which  may  be  readily  secured 
through  the  parent  company. 

But  the  real  perplexity  in  planning  arises  after  this  realistic 
picture  of  the  community  has  been  studied  and  charted.  What 
is  now  needed  is  a  picture  of  this  same  community  "imagined" 
after  a  period  of  growth.  The  local  study  must  now  be  corre- 
lated with  regional  and  national  studies.  From  this  point  on- 
ward the  plan  evolves  as  a  gigantic,  cooperative  enterprise. 
Yet  planning  remains  an  integral  part  of  ongoing  manage- 
ment of  the  self-governing  units.  In  short,  it  emanates  from 
needs,  from  situations  confronted,  and  proceeds  horizontally 
throughout  the  total  organization  involving  ultimately  all  re- 
lated departments.  Planning  orders  do  not  originate  at  the 
top  nor  are  the  plans  themselves  executed  by  means  of  cen- 
tralized managerial  strategy  or  command. 

There  are  at  present  certain  protagonists  of  industrial  plan- 
ning who  appear  to  believe  that  some  form  of  force  or  coercion 
is  essential ;  they  seem  to  wish  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
planning  in  the  hands  of  highly  centralized  boards  of  strategy 
and  command.  In  other  words,  they  expect  a  small  group  to 
do  the  planning  while  others  merely  obey.  Planning  of  this  sort 
has  often  been  attempted  in  agriculture;  farmers  have  signed 
agreements  not  to  plant  more  than  a  specified  number  of  acres 
of  a  given  crop;  some  kept  the  agreement  while  others  pro- 
ceeded to  plant  increased  acreages  in  the  hope  that  their  neigh- 
bors would  stick  to  the  plan  and  that  they,  consequently,  might 
profit  by  the  increased  price  incident  to  a  relatively  short  crop. 
Even  cooperative  marketing  societies  have  been  organized  on 
the  basis  of  legal  penalties  for  infringements  of  rules  and  agree- 
•  ments.  But  these  types  of  coercion  have  thus  far  failed  in 
,  this  country.  If  industrial  planning  enthusiasts  are  seeking 
evidence  to  support  some  future  scheme  of  coercion,  they  will 
.find  little  aid  and  comfort  in  the  experience  of  the  American 
I  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  seeking  for  illustrations  and  examples  of  planning 
(which  evolves  from  recognized  need  to  large-scale  and  volun- 
,tary  collaboration,  they  will  find  in  this  company  a  most 
[profitable  laboratory. 


THE  SWOPE  PLAN  AND  AFTER 
(Continued  from  page  585) 


to  be  elected  by  the  employes  of  the  member  companies,  and 
three,  representing  the  public,  to  be  appointed  by  the  federal 
supervisory  body.  These  boards  would  have  no  voice  in  the 
nanagement  of  the  industries.  Their  powers  and  duties  would 
>e  strictly  limited 

to  interpret  the  life  and  disability  insurance,  pension  and  un- 
:mployment  insurance  plans  adopted  by  the  trade  association  and 
approved  by  the  federal  supervisory  body,  supervise  the  individual 
:ompany  boards  of  administration,  form  and  direct  a  pension 
rust  for  the  custody,  investment,  and  disbursement  of  the  pension 
•unds,  and  in  general  supervise  (Continued  on  page  648) 


Hall  of  Columns,  Moscow 

All  the  Phases  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Are  Open  to  Your  Inspection 

Outworn  institutions  are  being  challenged.  A  new 
order  is  reshaping  the  vast  and  finely  contrasting 
lands  of  the  Soviet  Union,  stretching  from  Arctic 
Seas  to  ancient  Oriental  cities,  inhabited  by  200 
distinct  nationalities  speaking  165  different  lan- 
guages, and  diversified  by  huge  mountains,  broad 
valleys,  and  mighty  forests. 

You  may  form  your  own  conclusion  at  first  hand 
of  the  industries,  social  work,  legislation,  schools, 
communal  life,  scientific  institutes.  Travel  is  easy, 
comfortable,  inexpensive,  and  you  may  go  where 
you  please,  see  what  you  please. 
You  may  join  a  group,  or  go  it  alone.  Ten  to  twenty 
dollars  a  day  covers  every  expense — all  transporta- 
tion, hotels,  meals,  sightseeing,  theatre,  guides  (op- 
tional) and  the  Soviet  visa. 

Special  tours  of  unusual  interest :  Arctic  ice-breaker 
cruise;  deluxe  express  to  Turkestan;  tour  to  grand 
opening  of  Dnieprostroy  Dam;  Industrial  Tours; 
Round  the  World  in  Sixty  Days  via  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Express. 

Write  for  General  Booklet  E3.  INTOURIST, 
INC.,  261  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  304  North 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago.  756  S.  Broadway,  Loa 
Angeles.  Or  see  your  travel  agent. 

TRAVEL  IN 
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AIDS  IN  THE  PRESENT 


EMERQENCY 


7\[ou;  in  press 


>  Emergency  Work  Relief  < 


By  Colcord,  Koplovitz,  and  Kurtz 

Is  work  relief  good  social  policy?  How  costly  is  it? 
How  should  it  be  administered?  This  first  extensive 
study  of  work  relief  in  action,  surveying  the  programs 
of  26  selected  communities,  will  be  needed  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  this  new  form  of  employment  relief. 
Advance  orders  will  ensure  copies  on  publication  day. 
About  275  pages  6x9  Probable  price,  $1.50 


Standard  Publications 
THE  BURDEN  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

By  Philip  Klein.     The  1921  experience.     $2.00 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

By  Shelby  M.  Harrison  and  Others.         $3.50 

EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  U.  S. 

By  Hurlm  and  Berridge.  $2.50 

COMMUNITY  PLANNING  IN  UNEMPLOY' 

MENT  EMERGENCIES Pamphlet,  25  cents 


RUSSELL  SAGE 

130  East  22d  Street 


FOUNDATION  4 

New  York  4 


Webster's  Collegiate 

guards  my  English  front  embarrassing  errors 

To  correct  your  pronunciation,  to  build  a  comprehen- 
sive vocabulary,  to  gain  a  sure  knowledge  of  the  exact 
meanings  of  words,  to  be  sure  of  spellings,  to  find  at 
once  just  the  synonym  you  need,  to  be  right  in  the 
use  of  every  word,  let  Webster's  Collegiate  be 

your  guide.  , 

The  Best 
Abridged  Dictionary 

NEW  FOURTH  EDITION — Based  upon  Web- 
ster's New  International — the  "Supreme  Author- 
ity." 106,000  entries,  including  hundreds  of  new 
words;  dictionary  of  Biography;  Gazetteer; 
1030  Population  Figures;  etc.,  etc.  1S68  pages. 
1700  illustrations. 

fiat  ttma  n<»«  Thin-Paper  Edition:  Cloth.  $5. 00: 
\rei  ine  nett  Fabrlkold.  $6  OO ;  Leather.  $7.50. 
Purchase  of  your  bookseller;  or  write  for  free  specimen  pages. 
G.iC.  MERRIAMCO..  161  Broadway. Springfield.  Man. 


THE  SWOPE  PLAN 

A  book  presenting  the  Plan  of  Gerard  Swope,  President  of 
General  Electric  Co.,  in  full,  with  comment,  pro  and  con,  and 
important  supplementary  data,  including  Comparison  Chart 
of  Eight  Stabilization  Plans.    $3.50  postpaid. 
Business  Bourse,  Publishers,  80  W.  40th  St.,  N.Y.C. 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

The   Survey — Twice   a    Month — $5.00  t£n£?£tfc) 
Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 

Surrey    Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19th    St.,    New    York 

Name Address 3-1-32 


(Continued  from  page  647)  and  direct  all  activities  connected 
with  life  and  disability  insurance,  pension  and  unemployment 
insurance  plans. 

Mr.  Swope  gives  elaborate  details  as  to  the  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation under  each  of  his  insurance  headings  expressing  his 
sense  of  what  would  be  at  once  just  and  practicable.  His  only 
reference  to  the  employes  as  participants  in  the  execution  of 
his  plan  is  in  connection  with  these  boards  of  administration. 
There  is  no  indication  that  his  conception  of  organized  industry 
as  expressed  in  the  trade  associations  includes  the  representa- 
tion of  the  organized  wage-earners  in  these  associations.  It  is 
only  as  beneficiaries  and  not  as  parties  having  an  interest  in 
the  conduct  of  the  industry  itself,  that  the  voice  of  the  wage 
earners  is  heard.  The  organised  labor  movement,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  railroad 
brotherhoods,  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  is  as 
completely  ignored  in  Mr.  Swope's  plan  as  if  it  were  non- 
existent. 

This  fact  alone  would  seem  to  put  the  plan  as  it  stands,  in- 
asmuch as  its  adoption  is  contingent  upon  legislative  action 
by  Congress,  beyond  the  probabilities  of  practical  politics.  It 
is  not  readily  conceivable  that  congressional  committees  would 
fail  to  give  the  established  trade  associations  of  labor  co- 
ordinate recognition  with  the  trade  associations  of  manu- 
facturers. 

But  the  field  is  open  for  voluntary  action.  The  only  section 
of  Mr.  Swope's  insurance  program  which  has  not  already 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  legislation  is  that  dealing  with 
unemployment  insurance.  Many  trade  associations  of  the  kind 
upon  which  Mr.  Swope  pivots  his  plan  are  already  in  existence 
and  have  been  for  years. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  insuperable  barriers  either  in 
federal  or  state  law  against  the  voluntary  development  by 
these  associations  of  such  a  plan  of  unemployment  insurance 
as  he  proposes.  But  here,  as  formerly  in  the  case  of  work- 
men's compensation,  industrial  leaders  have  not  shown  con- 
spicuous initiative.  Less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  wage  workers 
of  the  United  States  are  covered  by  unemployment  reserves, 
and  of  this  one  per  cent,  approximately  one  third  are  covered 
by  the  unemployment  insurance  scheme  initiated  by  Mr.  Swope 
himself  in  the  General  Electric  Company. 

rT"'HE  men's  clothing  industry  affords  the  outstanding  ex- 
J[  ample  of  an  attempt  to  extend  voluntary  unemployment  in- 
surance throughout  a  nationally  organized  trade.  Even  here, 
it  is  only  the  workers  who  have  achieved  a  national  organ- 
ization. The  initiative  came,  not  from  the  manufacturer  but 
from  the  trade-union  leaders,  and  notably  from  Sidney  Hill- 
man.  Appearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures Mr.  Hillman  was  asked  by  Senator  LaFollette  whether 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Swope's  plan,  "which  is  based  on  the 
theory,  as  I  understand  it,  that  trade  associations  within  in- 
dividual industries  can  achieve  the  stabilization  of  the  indus-| 
tries."  Mr.  Hillman  expressed  emphatic  disagreement,  basin 
his  opinion  upon  actual  experience.  Even  in  normal  times, 
one  industry,  he  declared,  can  stabilize  itself.  [See  page 
of  this  issue.] 

It  is  in  the  formulation  of  the  guiding  objective  of  industria 
planning  that  Mr.  Hillman  and  others  who  share  his  funda 
mental  point  of  view  differ  most  significantly  from  Mr.  Swo 
Granted  freedom  from  the  present  restraints  of  the  ant 
trust  laws,  Mr.  Swope  explains, 

what  industry  would   endeavor  to  do  would   be  to  prevent  ovt 
production,  and  would  regard  as  an  unfair  competitor  any  memb 
of  such  trade  association  who,  knowing  the  consuming  power 
the  public  and  the  stocks  on  hand  in  the  possession  of  all  membert 
of  the  association,   regardless  of  these   facts  built  up  a  large 
ventory,   which    later   must   be   sold    at    reduced    prices,   quite 
gardless  of  cost.    Such  practices  are  unfair  to  the  competitors  the 
selves  and  highly  unfair  to  the  labor  employed;   and  such  pric 
below  cost  for  a  brief  period  are  of  no  lasting  benefit  to  the 
sinning  public. 

Coming  from  the  chief  executive  of  a  great  company  dedi 
cated   to   the    production   of    machinery   designed    to    speed 
production,    this    suggestion    that    the    first    step    in    industrial 
planning   should   be   the   limitation   of   production   in   order  t 
stabilize    prices    is    particularly        (Continued    on    page    653' 
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PREPARATION  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

FOR  positions   of  responsibility  and  leadership 
in  the  various  fields  of  social  work  special  prep- 
aration is  essential.    The  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Professional  Social  Work  submits  for 
your  information  and  guidance  the  following  list  of 
member  schools  in  which  recognized  courses  in  social 
work   are    given.     Correspondence    with    individual 
schools  is  recommended. 


ATLANTA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  Atlanta 
BHTN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penna. 
Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.  of  Social 
Economy  &  Social  Research 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley 
Graduate  Curriculum  in  Social  Service 
CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Pittsburgh 
Department  of  Social  Work 
FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 

811  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 
School  of  Sociology  &  Social  Service 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 
School  of  Social  Work 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  Indianapolis 
Training  Course  for  Social  Work 
LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY,  Chicago 
School  of  Sociology 

McGiLL  UNIVERSITY,  Montreal 
School  for  Social  Workers 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Ann  Arbor 
Curriculum  in  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis 
Training   Course  for  Social   &  Civic  Work 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI,  Columbia 
Curriculum  in  Public  Welfare 
NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Chapel  Hill 

School  of  Public  Welfare 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Columbus 

School  of  Social  Administration 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON,  Portland 

Portland  School  of  Social  Work 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  AND 

HEALTH   WORK,   311    South    Juniper   Street, 

Philadelphia 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF   SOCIAL   WORK, 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston 
SMITH  COLLEGE,  Northampton,  Mass. 
School  for  Social  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  So.  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles 
School  of  Social  Welfare 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK 
71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans 
School  of  Social  Work 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis 
Geo.  Warren  Brown  Dept.  of  Social  Work 
WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  Cleveland 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  Richmond,  Va. 
School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSON,  Madison 
Course  in  Social  Work 
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TIONAL    DIRECT 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


several  scholarships  ex' 
ceptional    opportunities    are    made 
available    to    graduate    students,    recent 
graduates  and  college  seniors,  to  secure 
professional  training  for  responsible  posi' 
tions    in    social    work.     ^    ^    *8? 
Information  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 


The  T^ew  Yor^  School  of  Social  Wor\ 


East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


Simmons  College 
of  Social  Work 

BOSTON 

Professional  Training  in  the  Fields  of 

Medical   Social   Work 

Psychiatric    Social    Work 

Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18   Somerset  Street  Boston,   Massachusetts 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Two-year  program   of  graduate  training  for  principal 
fields  of  Social  Work. 

One-year    program    in     Public    Health    Nursing    for 
Graduate    Nurses. 
311  So.  Juniper  Street  Philadelphia 


Loyola  University 

School  of  Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train' 
ing  for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree. 


SPRING  QUARTER  OPENS  MARCH  29, 
1932 


Bulletins  and  further  information  on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


NURSERY  SCHOOLS 


^"""HILDREN   From   walking   age  to   five  years  will  be  given   careful 

"  training  and  constructive  play  at    OUR    NURSERY    SCHOOL, 

338  East  19th  Street.    Sunny  yard  for  outdoor  play.    Full  noon  day 

meal,  nap,   careful    attention  to   individual    needs,  trained    teachers. 

$5Oa  month.  For  further  in  formation  write  or  phone  Gramercy  5-IOI6. 

Hours  9  to  5  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


Tfie 
Walden 
School 

NURSERY    THROUGH     HIGH    SCHOOL  1 

Boys  and  Girls 
In   this  modern   school   children   create  for  themselves 
a  varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop  knowledge  and 
initiative  through  their  own  eager  interests. 
Write  for  Booklet 

34  West  68th  Street                    New  York 

HOME-STUDY 


UNIVERSITY /CHICAGO 


HOME-STUDY  COURSES 

Continue  your  high-school,  college  or  personal  program 
of  education.  Teachers,  Religious  and  Social  Workers. 
Men  and  Women  in  many  vocations  are  using  the  450 
courses  in  45  different  subjects  to  obtain  guidance  by 
experts  for  cultural  and  for  practical  purposes.  The 
forfre.  ' 


courses  yield  credit.  Ask  for  tree  booklet. 


64B    ELLIS  HALL 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Umbersrttp  of  Chicago 

(grabuate  ^cfjool  of  foetal 
gfomtmstration 


Spring  Quarter  begins  March  28 

Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  June  20  -  July  22 

Second  Term  July  25  •  August  26 

Academic  Year  1932-33  begins  October  1,  1932 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


Washington   University 

GEORGE  WARREN  BROWN 
DEPARTMENT   OF   SOCIAL  WORK 


Courses  of  Training  in 

CHILD  WELFARE 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

COURSE  OF  TRAINING  LEADS  TO 
THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

Scholarships  are  available  for  properly  qualified 
graduate  students.    ' 

Address  the  Director 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Building  for  Happiness 

The  common  impression  that  social  work  is  prima- 
rily concerned  with  salvaging  unfortunates  is  only 
partly  correct.  Social  work  is  concerned  not  only 
with  normalizing  the  socially  maladjusted  individual 
but  also  with  building  up,  a  happier  and  culturally 
richer  community  life.  In  Jewish  social  work  the 
opportunities  for  constructive  work  are  especially 
numerous  and  promising. 

Have  you  chosen  your  career?  If  not,  you  should 

examine  carefully  the  advantages,  both  tangible 

and  intangible,  of 

Jewish  Social   Work  as  a  Profession 

A  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from  $150  to 
$1000  for  each  academic  year  are  available  for  especially  qualified 
college  graduates. 

For  full  information  write  to 
M.  J.  KARPF,  Director 


The 

Training 
School 


For 

Jewish 

Social  Work 


(A   Graduate  School) 
71  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


e 


for 


Socia. 

Courses  in 

SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY,   MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,   PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students   enrolled    for  the  full   course 

are    assigned    to    a    social   agency    for 

a    period    of  nine    months'    supervised 

intensive   field   work. 


A   summer  course   of   eight   wee\s   is 
open    to    experienced    social    wor\ers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall   8,    Northampton,   Mass. 
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SOCIAL  AGENCIE: 


Aid  to  Intelligent  Buying 


CONSUMERS'     RESEARCH,     INC.— 

340  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City.  Stuart 
Chase,  Pres.;  F.  J.  Schlink,  Tech.  Director. 
Organized  on  a  non-commercial  basis  to  pro- 
vide unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
goods  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer  In- 
dividual subscriptions  at  $2  a  year  include 
the  Handbook  of  Buying  and  periodic  bulle- 
tins. Ten  copies  of  each  sent  to  Welfare 
Agencies  at  special  rate  of  $5.  Circular  on 
request. 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  West43rd 

Street,  New  York.  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Assistant  Director. 
Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Child  Welfare 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE — Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION    OF   COMMUNITY 
CHESTS     AND     COUNCILS  — 

1815    Graybar    Building, 

43rd    Street    and    Lexington    Avenue, 

New    York    City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,   Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN   FOUNDATION   FOR  THE 

BLIND,    INC. 125      East     46th      Street, 

New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  dir.:  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans.  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial    Democracy 


. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY — Promote!  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  senrices 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN    CHILD    HEALTH    ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects :  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS    FOR    THE    HARD    OF 

HEARING,    INC. Promotes    the    cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Austin  A.  Hayden, 
M.D.,  Chicago;  Executive  Secretary.  Betty 
C.  Wright,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
HENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hi  neks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vance in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 

CIATION Alice   L.    Edwards,   executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions on  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK— C.  M.  Bookman,  president, 
Cincinnati:  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  conventkm  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION  703  Standard  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIA- 
TION  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105    E.   22d    St..   New   York. 

Composed  of  24  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

President,  Mrs.  Orrin  R.  Judd 
Indian  Work,  Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director 
Migrant  Work.  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary 
Adela  J.   Ballard,  Western   Supervisor 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT   VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,    INC. 

— Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  u 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  National  office,  130  E.  22nd  St.. 
New  York  City.  District  office  (for  social 
work),  270  Boylstoti  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
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(Continued  from  page  648)  interesting.  Mr.  Hillman's  first 
step  would  be  the  definite  localization  of  responsibility  and 
power  in  some  governmental  authority  "to  guarantee  a  stand- 
ard of  living  that  is  justified  by  our  productive  capacity."  This 
point  was  elaborated  by  John  Maurice  Clark,  professor  of 
economics  at  Columbia  University,  who,  when  asked  by  Senator 
LaFollette  whether  he  believed  that  "the  essential  need  in 
American  industry  is  for  a  planning  system  which  will  limit 
production,"  answered:  "I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  chief 
dangers  to  be  avoided  in  a  system  of  economic  planning.  It 
seems  to  me  the  chief  trouble  with  the  existing  system  is  that 
I  it  does  not  allow  us  to  utilize  our  productive  powers." 

This  divergence  in  point-of-view  with  respect  to  the  guiding 
objective  of  industrial  'planning  is  crucial  to  the  formulation  of 
any  sound  plan  to  ameliorate  and  ultimately  to  eliminate  the 
"psychology  of  fear"  in  connection  with  employment  and  un- 
employment. Mr.  Hillman  and  Professor  Clark  take  for  their 
guiding  objective  the  increase  of  consuming  power  through  the 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  living  of  all  the  people;  Mr.  Swope 
sees  the  key  to  the  problem  of  industrial  stabilization  in  the  re- 
striction of  output  and  the  maintenance  of  prices  at  a  level 
sufficiently  high  to  guarantee  a  satisfactory  rate  to  stockholders 
and  to  provide  the  incentive  for  continued  production.  The 
first  obligation  of  the  industrial  executive  is  to  his  stock- 
holders; his  first  duty  is  to  maintain  the  solvency  of  the 
enterprise.  However  reluctantly,  he  is  compelled  to  dis- 
charge workers  when  he  cannot  employ  them  profitably.  Even 
so  great  a  corporation  as  the  General  Electric  Company  with 
its  unique  system  of  unemployment  insurance  and  other  ar- 
rangements designed  to  promote  the  economic  security  of  its 
employes  has  more  than  once  been  forced  to  make  that  choice. 
But  while  employment  has  fluctuated  far  beyond  the  limits 
which  various  safeguards  for  G.E.  workers  reach,  in  over  thirty 
years  the  regular  cash  dividend  on  the  common  stock  has  un- 
failingly been  paid,  although  the  number  of  shares  outstanding 
has  repeatedly  been  increased  by  "split-ups" — four  to  one,  for 
example,  in  1926  and  again  in  1930.  It  is  because  Mr.  Swope 
recognizes  the  inequity  of  this  situation  that  he  appeals  to  in- 
dustry to  take  the  initiative  in  developing  a  competitive  system 
of  social  insurance  against  unemployment.  But  why  has  or- 
ganized industry  never  been  conspicuous  for  initiative  in  this 
field?  It  is  not  because  industrial  leaders  are  less  humane 
than  other  men.  It  is  because  the  economic  security  of  the 
total  citizenship  and  the  maintenance  of  the  general  standard 
of  living  is  not  their  function.  Mr.  Ford  is  quoted  as  ingenu- 
ously pointing  out  that  it  is  not  even  the  business  of  industry 
:o  provide  employment  at  all.  The  business  of  industry 
:oday  is  to  produce  marketable  commodities  and  to  sell 
em  at  a  price  that  will  give  a  satisfactory  return  on  the 
ivestment.  It  is  only  as  an  incident  to  the  performance  of  this 
unction  that  industry  has  practically  concerned  itself  with  the 
:ople  to  whom  it  pays  wages  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  while  Mr.  Swope's  plan  has 
rdly  escaped  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  academic  discussion 
hat  Wisconsin  has  turned  to  the  state  as  the  natural  and 
nost  satisfactory  agency  for  the  setting  up  of  unemployment 
reserves. 

T  is  consonant  with  American  individualistic  tradition  that 
everything  should  be  left  to  private  initiative  that  private  in- 
itiative can  reasonably  be  expected  to  carry,  but  it  is  increas- 
ingly consonant  with  our  American  tradition  to  resort  to  legis- 
lative action  where  private  initiative  is  inadequate  to  safe- 
d  the  total  public  welfare.  The  strength  of  Mr.  Swope's 
t>lan  is  in  its  clear  definition  of  many  things  which  private 
Initiative  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do.  Its  greatest  weak- 
liess  is  in  its  reiteration  of  the  common  fallacy  that  public 
fiction  and  private  initiative  are  necessarily  antagonistic,  when 
Is  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  effective  only  when  they  are  in- 
[jelligently  complementary. 

For  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  not  a  problem  of 
Industrial  organization  and  management  only;  it  is  a  problem 
llherent  in  the  planlessness  of  our  total  economic  life.  Its 
Ijlution  demands  the  integration  of  all  our  resources,  private 
Ind  public,  toward  the  high  measure  of  universal  security 
rhich  science  and  invention  have  made  possible  for  the  first 
|me  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
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Robins  don't  sing 
in  tenement  yards 


Chances  are,  they  never  will!  And  in  all  probability,  the  closest  you 
can  come  towards  bringing  a  cheerful  note  into  these  drab  neighbor- 
hoods is  to  bring  a  bit  more  brightness  into  the  homes. 

A  little  spring  cleaning  will  do  that  very  thing.  And  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  will  bring  extra  help  to  lighten  the  job  —  and  make  tenement 
mothers  more  willing  to  tackle  it. 

Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  because  it  is  two  busy  cleaners.  Good 
golden  soap  combined  with  plenty  of  grease-dissolving  naptha.  To- 
gether, they  loosen  the  grimiest  dirt  without  hard  rubbing.  They  get 
everything,  from  dirty  clothes  to  grimy  windows,  bright  and  clean  — 
even  in  cool  water.  And,  because  Fels-Naptha  contains  soothing 
glycerine,  it  is  ever  so  gentle  to  the  hands.  ^  rite  Fels  &  Co.,  Phila., 
Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


"MODERN  HONE  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  tent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


WORLD 


The  magazine  which  record*  progress  toward  world  community  and  a 
humanized  civilization.  Sample  copy,  free.  Important  reprints:  Reading 
List  of  Current  Books  on  Internationalism,  5c;  Building  Up  the 
International  Mind,  by  H.  A.  Overstreet,  5c;  Education  for  Human 
Brotherhood,  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Sc.  Free  booklet  an  requeit. 
WORLD  UNITY,  4  Exit  12th  Street,  New  York  City. 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOS'S  RESIAICB 
BumEAU.  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


GOING     ABROAD? 

Follow   the   Traveler's   Notebook    (page   646   this 

issue)     for     interesting    items     regarding     places, 

people    and    convention    doings. 


FOR  TOUR  FRIENDS 

Send   copies    of   this   number    of   Survey   Graphic    to    your 
friends. 

so.  e,ch      SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
112  E.  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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25-99 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 


TEL:  ALGONQUIN  7490 


THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


EXPERT,  establishing  and  managing  self-sup- 
porting homes  for  men,  available  to  organization 
wishing  to  extend  their  usefulness  in  charitable 
work.  Write  6965  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  of  refinement  desires  position  as 
housekeeper  in  private  home  or  large  establish- 
ment. Experienced,  competent,  tactful.  Can  fur- 
nish exceptional  reference  as  to  ability  and  char- 
acter. 6968  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  experienced  in  hotel  and  club  work 
desires  position  as  manager  or  assistant  manager 
of  Apartment  Hotel,  Club  or  Restaurant.  Can 
furnish  highest  references  as  to  executive  ability, 
character  and  experience.  6969  SURVBV. 

YOUNG  MAN,  (19),  college  student  (evening 
courses),  wishes  position.  Will  do  anything  which 
will  contribute  towards  his  support.  6947  SURVEY. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  (woman). 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  gradu- 
ate 1928.  Ten  years'  experience  covering  chil- 
dren's behavior  clinic,  vocational  guidance,  fam- 
ily case  work,  child  placing.  Member  A.  A.  S.  W., 
A.  A.  P.  S.  W.,  American  Orthopsychiatrie 
Ass'n.  Wishes  position  in  New  York  City  or 
environs  in  a  psychiatric  clinic,  a  family  agency 
or  an  agency  for  delinquent  girls  stressing  a 
psychiatric  point  of  view.  6961  SURVEY. 


WANTED :  Young  man  wishes  work  of  any 
kind  with  young  boys  in  any  type  of  institution. 
National  Training  School  graduate  1928.  Ex- 
perience. Reference.  6974  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with  fourteen  years' 
experience  in  children's  institutional  and  settle- 
ment work  desires  change  of  position.  Attractive 
personality,  ability,  excellent  educational  back- 
ground. References  from  national  experts.  6975 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN.  M.A.  psychology.  One  year's 
experience  as  psychiatric  worker  delinquent  boys. 
Boston  or  vicinity  preferred.  6976  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  case  worker,  ten  years'  ex- 
perience, executive  ability,  desires  position.  City 
preferred.  6977  SURVEY. 


FINANCIAL  SECRETARY  AND  ORGAN- 
IZER. Twelve  years  rich  experience  organizing 
and  executing  campaigns;  all  phases  including 
raising  and  successful  collection  funds  for  national 
and  international  groups.  6978  SURVEY. 


WORKERS    WANTED 

GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DIRECTOR  of  prominent  Vocational  Guidance 
Foundation  requires  secretary.  Several  months' 
special  training  of  two  evenings  a  week  without 
compensation.  Day  salary  position  after  training 
period.  Complete  details  necessary  to  warrant 
interview.  6973  SURVEY. 


SUPPLYING     INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 

SEAMAN  BROS. 
Groceries 

Hudson    and    North    Moore    Streets 
New  York 

(In   an. 


PAMPHLETS 


RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS  REMEDIES  (15c),  How 
AMERICA  LIVES  (15c),  AN  EXPERIMENT  IN 
INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  (lOc),  THE  NEW  CAP- 
ITALISM (lOc),  OLD  Acs  SECURITY  (lOc). 
Address:  League  for  Industrial  Democracy, 
112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


THB  AMBRICAK  JOUXNNAL  o»  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library 
$3.00  a  year.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENB:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


Have  you  Property  to 
sell  or  rent? 

—Cottages  to  rent— or  far  sale 
for  next  season? 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line, 
$4.20  per  inch. 

For  further   information,  write  to 
ADVERTISING   DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY    GRAPHIC 
112   East  19th   St.,   New  York,   N.  Y. 


Do   You    Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social   Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE  SURVEY 
112  E.   19  St.  New  York 


The  Collegiate  Service,  Inc 

Occupational  Bureau  for  College  Women 
11    East  44th  Street 

New  York  City 

Social  Work  Dept.  in  charge  of  Pauline  R. 

Strode,    Ph.B.    University    of    Chicago    and 

graduate   of    Chicago    School    of    Civics   and 

Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4iST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


PUBLICITY  SERVICES 


CASH 


MILLIONS   OF   IT  FOR  COLLEGES 

Social  Welfare,  Etc..  can  be  obtained 
thru  our  list  of  known  givers  and  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  culture.  30,000  N.E. 
names.  Index  carded  on  order,  kept  re- 
vised. National  organizations  use  It. 
Ask  prices.  Publicity  Service  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 


PRODUCTIVE  PUBLICITY 

for  educational  and  welfare  organi- 
zations. New  methods  (or  present 
day  conditions.  Moderate  rates.  Call 
us  for  a  conference. 

MYERS  AND   SMITH 

17    East    45th   Street,    New   York   City 

Murray    Hill   2-2539 


REAL   ESTATE 


DURHAM,  CONN.  Country  home,  8  acres  lo 
beautiful  country.  Good  swimming  pond.  Om 
mile  from  State  road.  House,  6  rooms,  newly 
renovated.  $3400.  Terms  arranged. 

Ralph   C.    Hill.    Telephone:    Academy    2-5876 


ASSEMBLY     ROOM 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES  are  welcome  to  use  Auenv 
bly  Room  at  99  Park  Avenue  for  meetings,  after 
noon  teas,  and  special  supper  parties  at  very  rea 
sonable  rates.  Communicate  with  Mr§.  M.  di 
Bonneval,  Caledonia  5-0900. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BELIEVING    some   men   and    women   are   buri 
dened,     anxious,    needing    help    in    meeting    per 
plexing      personal      problems,      retired      physicil 
offers    friendly    counsel.       Nothing    medical, 
fees.      6794   SURVEY. 


Write  for  the 

BOOK  LIST 

Books  displayed  *t  the 

First   International   Congress  •• 

Mental  Hygiene 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
lists  ever  published  of  books  on 
social  work  and  kindred  fields. 

Clauified  In  28   Section*— 

Luting    recent   and   standard   publication!   at 

regular  prices,   postpaid 

The  Survey   Book   Department  ji 

11  J  E.  19th  St.,  JCaw  York,  If.  T. 
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Vocational 
Counsel 

and 
Placement 


Social  Work 

and 

Public  Health 
Nursing 


Booklet  on  request 


National  Office 

130  E.  22nd  St. 

New  York 


District  Office 
(for   social   work) 
270  Boylston  St. 
Boston 


FOR  SALE 

DAMAGED  BOOKS 

40%  OFF  REGULAR 

PRICE 

For  Complete  List  of  Books 
write 

THE    SURVEY 

Book    Department 

112    East   ipth   Stret 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


MULTIGRAPHINd 

TYPEWRITING 

PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

MAILING 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 

and  an  expert  itaff  to  do  your 

Mimeographing 

Multigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and   cheaper 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 
Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  job 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 
Mailing  Company 

34th   Street  at  8th   Avenue 

Medalion    1473 


Hooven    Typewritten    Letters 
Lowest  Rates 

J.  A.  WANT  ORGANIZATION,  INC. 


122    Fifth    Avenue 

Watkins   9-8910 


New    York 


AS  YOU  WANT  IT— 
WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT. 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

1NCOR   PORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  —  BARCLAY     7-9633 

•  •       • 
SALES  CAMPAIGNS 

PLANNED    AND    WRITTEN 

*  *      * 

MULTICRAPBINC    —    MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING  —  FILLING-IN 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


PLANNING  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

(Continued  from  page  617) 


to  it,  what  Congress  has  done,  Congress  may  undo.  The  process 
[pas   already  begun.     Exporters   of   products   from   the   United 
||States  may  combine  for  the  purpose  of  export.     Their  combi- 
lations  or  associations  have  been  freed  from  the  limitations  of 
le  Sherman  Act,  so  that  they  can  form  a  unit  as  against  theii 
foreign  competitors.    They  can  have  single  sales  agencies;  the, 
:an  regulate  the  amount  of  their  product  to  be  sold;  even  the 
prices  at  which  it  is  sold.     There  is  no  statutory  limit  under 
|i:he  anti-monopoly  laws  to  prevent  their  operating  under   any 
plan  they  may  see  fit  to  accept  voluntarily.    They  are,  however, 
)bliged  to  keep  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  informed  as  to 
leir  scope  and  their  business. 

If  public  opinion  can  be  persuaded  that  the  same  measure  of 
freedom  should  be  given  to  producers  and  distributors  in  re- 
ect  to  the  interior  trade  of  the  country,  as  they  already  enjoy 
[In  respect  to  foreign  trade,  there  is  no  reason  why  Congress, 
(icting  in  response  to  public  opinion,  should  not  modify  the  anti- 
lonopoly  laws  to  permit  the  operation  of  a  national  plan. 

Right  here  however  we  run  into  the  complications  of  our 
lederal  system  again.  Public  opinion  in  favor  of  free  competi- 
ilion  has  been  crystallized  in  state  as  well  as  federal  legislation, 
o  that  the  plan  must  be  agile  enough  to  negotiate  the  bars  of 
le  state  laws,  even  if  the  federal  gate  is  opened  wide  for  its 
issage.  The  simplest  way,  of  course,  would  be  to  open  up 
le  state  gates  also,  but  our  problem  here  is  to  consider  how 
iccessfully  the  plan  could  vault  the  state  barriers  if  the  states 
|  eep  them  up.  The  courts  have  frequently  said  that  the  power 
if  Congress  is  the  power  to  foster  and  control  the  current  of 
Ipmmerce  between  the  states  and  foreign  countries.  Most  of 
legislation  having  its  roots  in  that  power  has  sought  so  to 
jbntrol  that  current  that  fair  treatment  will  be  secured  both  to 
Isllers  and  buyers.  Competition  has  been  assured  so  that  no 
lionopolies  can  dam  the  stream.  This  means  that  Congress  has 
nvisaged  the  current  of  commerce  as  flowing  more  freely  and 
_  being  more  beneficial  to  the  country  provided  it  is  not  inter- 
_:red  with  by  complete  or  partial  monopolies  and  provided  there 
re  no  contracts  or  understandings  between  business  men  which 
Imit  the  goods  entering  the  stream.  If,  however,  Congress 
juthorized  planning  on  a  national  scale,  this  would  mean  that 
Is  members  had  shifted  their  ground  and  believed  that  the  cur- 
|:nt  of  commerce,  the  distribution  of  goods  among  the  people 
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of  the  different  states,  would  be  aided  by  arrangements  assur- 
ing a  more  even  flow  of  goods  and  preventing  the  evils  arising 
from  a  flood  at  one  period  and  a  trickle  at  another.  Congress 
may  well  come  to  believe  that  planning  in  the  industries  and 
agriculture  would  assure  a  steady  volume  of  business  on  the 
railroads,  thereby  helping  the  national  transportation  system, 
and  also  would  advance  the  general  prosperity  and  well  being 
of  the  people. 

The  question  then  narrows  down  to  how  far  state  legislation 
can  prevent  Congress  from  carrying  out  these  objects.  If,  for 
example,  a  voluntary  plan  were  set  up  under  federal  auspices 
in  the  shoe  trade,  regulating  production,  dividing  sales  terri- 
tory, or  doing  any  of  the  other  things  which  the  anti-monopoly 
statutes  say  competing  corporations  must  not  do,  but  which  a 
plan-minded  Congress  might  think  they  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  do,  could  two  shoe  factories  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
take  part  in  it  in  confidence  that  the  Massachusetts  statute 
would  not  enjoin  them?  Here  we  are  entering  into  constitu- 
tional prophecy,  since  this  precise  question  has  never  been  de- 
cided; yet  with  the  general  trend  of  the  decisions  before  us  it 
is  at  least  probable  that  the  judges  would  not  allow  the  Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers  to  suffer  because  they  conformed  to  the 
federal  law.  To  support  our  prophecy  we  may  point  to  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  preventing  the  application  of 
state  laws  and  permitting  the  application  of  federal  laws  to 
transactions  which  affect  interstate  commerce,  although  the 
transactions  themselves  were  begun  and  ended  within  the  state. 
For  example,  it  has  held  that  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cattle 
in  the  stockyards  at  great  centers  of  the  packing  industries  may 
be  regulated  by  the  federal  authority  and  that  a  contract  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers  of  grain  is  free  of  the  operation  of 
a  burdensome  state  law  where  the  grain  is  to  be  sent  to  an- 
other state.  If  the  state  law  were  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  the  regulation  of  interstate  busi- 
ness which  Congress  had  considered  appropriate  would  fail. 
This  would  be  a  denial  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  inter- 
state commerce,  a  power  which  the  Court  has  vigorously  main- 
tained. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  frequently  been  said  by  this 
court  with  respect  to  the  complete  and  paramount  character  of  the 
power  confided  to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral states.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  this  power  that,  where  it  exists, 
it  dominates.  Interstate  trade  was  not  left  to  be  destroyed  or 
impeded  by  the  rivalries  of  local  government.  The  purpose  was 
to  make  impossible  the  recurrence  (Continued  on  page  656) 
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whelmed  the  Confederation,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  basis  o: 
national  unity  by  insuring  "uniformity  of  regulation  against  con 
dieting  and  discriminating  state  legislation."  By  virtue  of  thi 
comprehensive  terms  of  the  grant,  the  authority  of  Congress  is 
all  times  adequate  to  meet  the  varying  exigencies  that  arise,  an< 
to  protect  the  national  interest  by  securing  the  freedom  of  inter 
state  commercial  intercourse  from  local  control. 

We  must,  however,  go  a  step  further.  The  shoe  manufac 
turers  make  shoes  not  only  to  ship  to  other  states  but  also 
sell  to  the  people  in  Massachusetts.  Congress  has  no  right 
interfere  directly  with  the  state  legislature's  idea  that  ther 
should  be  no  restraint  of  this  intrastate  trade  by  way  of  plan 
or  any  other  agreement.  But  it  may  be  very  inconvenient,  per 
haps  impossible,  to  operate  a  shoe  factory  on  a  plan  basis,  un 
less  the  whole  production  of  the  plant  be  under  the  plan,  intra 
as  well  as  interstate.  If  this  be  so,  then  we  may  be  encou 
aged  to  believe  that  the  federal  act  will  prevail  and  that  tl 
ordering  of  the  current  of  interstate  commerce  in  the  nation 
interest  through  a  plan  would  be  allowed  to  be  extended  to  tl 
intrastate  part  of  the  plant's  business.  Just  as  the  court  re 
fused  to  permit  a  state's  notion  of  the  proper  railway  rate 
within  its  boundaries  to  jeopardize  the  national  railway  systen 
so  it  would,  probably,  prevent  local  belief  in  unrestrained  com 
petition  destroying  the  effectiveness  of  a  federal  plan. 

IF  the  scope  of  the  voluntary  plan  should  comprehend  interfer 
ence  with  the  operation  of  the  factories  in  respect,  for  ex 
ample,  to  safety  and  labor  conditions  we  must  make  a  distinfl 
tion.     So  far  as  it  provided  higher  standards  of  safety  or  work 
ing  conditions  than  the  state  law  it  would  not  be  objectionabl| 
as  an  interference  with  state  legislation  and  might  be  upheld 
an  agreement  between  the  concerns  accepting  the  plan.  If,  hoy 
ever,  it  contained  provisions  contrary  to  the  state  laws,  then 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  child-labor  case  would 
flatly  against   their  validity.     There   is  no  indication   that 
Court  would  permit  Congress,  or  any  administrative  authorit 
acting  under  congressional  sanction,  to  substitute  its  opinion 
to  what  labor  conditions  should  be,  for  the  opinion  of  the  sen 
eral  states  expressed  in  their  statutes.     The  current  of  inter 
state  commerce  which  concerns  goods,  their  transportation  an 
their  distribution  would  scarcely  be  held  to  be  affected  by  th 
number  of  hours  of  labor  spent  by  the  workers  who  produce 
them  or  by  the  character  of  the  protection  to  life  and  limb  i 
the  factories  or  mines  from  whence  they  came.     The  power  t 
regulate  labor  conditions  and  provide  for  the  health  and  safe 
of  workers  will  still  remain  in  the  states.     It  might  be  possibl 
by  a  carefully  considered  plan  to  do  some  things,  for  exampl 
to   provide    for    reserves    for    unemployment    in    the    interstatj 
group  of  industries  involved,  but  even  here  it  is  possible  th» 
there  would   still  be  necessary   state   legislation   to  enable   t 
producers,  mainly  state  corporations,  to  set  aside  adequate  r 
serves  and  to  make  the  proper  kind  of  arrangements  with  the 
employes. 

The  courts   are   the  final  arbiters  on  questions   of   constitt 
tionality,  but  in  considering  what  their  probable  action  will 
on   a  new   type   of   social   legislation,   we   must   remember 
they  are   not  the   first  judges   of   its  consonance  with   the 
tional  instrument  of  government  or  with  the  national  welfa 
They  are  the   third   instance  only  and  it  is  reasonable  for 
to  take   into  consideration   the   situation   of   a   statute  when 
is  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  before  we  for 
cast  the  probable  decision  there.     First  of   all,   the  proponer 
of   a   statute   must  convince    the    ruling   public   opinion   of   t 
country.    They  must  come  before   Congress   and   subject  the 
proposed   statute  to    the   critical  judgment  of   the   committee 
and  of  the  main  body  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  i 
each   house.     Then    the    President,    who   with    his    veto   pow< 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  legislative  machine,  must  als 
be  persuaded.    Consequently,  when  the  case  is  called  at  the  bs 
of   the  tribunal  of  last  resort,   the  statute  will  have   a  stro 
presumption  in  its  favor.    The  presumption  will  particularly 
to  the  vital  point  of  the  need  for  the  action  taken  and  of 
probable  effectiveness  of  the  plan  proposed  in  accomplishing 
result  aimed  at.    To  say  the  least,  the  approval  at  the  bar  d 
public  opinion  and  at  the  bar  of  Congress  will  have  its  effe 
at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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Toes  Straight  Ahead 


C  EFT  foot!  Right  foot!  Up  hill  and  down  dale — over  hard 
J-~>  pavements  and  country  roads  as  well  as  indoors,  they 
have  carried  you  millions  of  steps.  If  you  want  them  to 
carry  you  several  more  millions  of  steps  in  comfort,  a  little 
time  will  be  well  spent  considering  that  marvelous  bit  of 
anatomic  engineering,  your  own  foot. 

And  those  healthy  little  feet  of  your  children — keep  them 
strong  as  they  are  now  by  giving  your  boys  and  girls  the 
right  kind  of  shoes  and  by  teaching  them  to  walk  softly 
like  an  Indian — with  toes  straight  ahead. 

Unless  all  of  the  twenty -six  bones  in  the  foot  are  kept  in 
their  proper  places,  the  long  arch  which  extends  from 
heel  to  great  toe,  or  the  short  arch  across  the  ball  of  the 
foot,  may  weaken,  sag  or  fall.  Pain  in  the  foot,  leg  or 
other  parts  of  the  body  will  follow  pressure  of  displaced 
bones  against  sensitive  nerves. 

Stubborn  cases  of  headache,  backache,  continued  fatigue, 
poor  circulation,  indigestion,  unruly  nerves,  spinal  dis' 
orders,  neuritis,  rheumatism  or  pain  often  mistaken  for 
kidney  trouble  may  have  their  origin  in  the  feet. 

Kept  strong  and  well,  neither  tilted  out  of  proper  posi' 
tion  nor  cramped  by  ill-fitting  shoes,  your  foot  is  a  sturdy 
support.  But  even  if  it  has  been  badly  used,  a  foot  spe- 
cialist may,  by  prescribing  foot  exercises  or  scientifically 
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constructed  shoes,  restore  it  to  a  full  measure  of  usefulness. 

Misuse   (walking  with  toes  out) 

Disuse   (lack  of  daily  exercise) 

Abuse   (wearing  improperly  fitted  shoes) — cause  temporary 

foot  miseries,  fallen  arches  and  other  serious  injuries. 

Do  you  stand  and  put  your  full  weight  first  on  one  foot, 
then  on  the  other  when  buying  new  shoes?  Your  foot  is 
longer  when  you  are  standing  than  when  you  are  sitting. 

Shoes  should  have  a  straight  inner  edge  and  should  be 
large  enough  to  permit  the  toes  to  lie  flat.  And  most 
important — the  sole  of  the  shoe,  under  the  ball  of  your 
foot,  should  not  round  down  in  the  center  or  bend  up  at 
the  sides.  If  it  does,  the  short  arch  may  be  forced  down 
and  flattened  by  your  weight.  Feel  the  inside  of  the  shoe 
to  make  sure  that  the  sole  is  not  lower  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  sides. 

When  a  foot  is  unable  to  carry  its  load  uncomplainingly, 
knees,  hips  and  spine  suffer  the  consequences.  A  straight 
body,  having  good  posture,  is  rarely  found  above  weak- 
ened or  distorted  feet. 

Send  for  the  booklet  "Standing  Up  to  Life"  which  tells 
how  to  overcome  many  foot  troubles  by  means  of  in- 
telligent corrective  foot  exercises.  Address  Booklet 
Dept.  3-S-32 
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TPHIS  famoui  book,  which  only  recently  was  made  avail- 
•*•  able  to  the  American  public  by  the  decision  of  U.  S.  Fed- 
eral Judge  John  M.  Woolsey,  is  now  offered  at  the  amazingly 
low  price  of  only  $1.00  per  copy.  This  edition  of  "Married 
Love"  contains  the  text  of  the  volume  submitted  to  Judge 
Woolsey  and  upon  which  he  based  his  decision. 

Thousands  of  marriages  end  in  discord  and  grief  because  of 
the  ignorance  in  which  most  people  enter  the  marital  state. 
The  primitive  sex  instincts  are  out  of  place  in  modern  life. 
The  youth  and  maiden  of  our  time,  if  either  is  to  find  happi- 
ness in  wedded  life,  must  be  instructed,  must  be  taught,  the 
supreme  human  relationship,  The  Art  of  Love.  This  book 
fives  this  important  knoviledge  in  the  frankest  language. 

It  hat  been  said  that  if  every  couple  who  had  to  meet  the 
tangled  situations  of  wedded  life  could  have  the  information 
given  in  "Married  Love"  that  their  chances  for  complete 
happiness  would  be  multiplied  enormously. 


MARRIED  IOVE 


A  Netu  Contribution  to  the 
Solution  of  Sex  Difficulties 

i; 

Dr.  MARI  EC.  STORES 


//  you  are  married  or  contemplating  marriage  you  should 
and  read  this  valuable  book. 

"Married  Love"  has  received  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
leading  authorities  the  world  over,  among  whom  are  H.  G. 
Wells,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Havelock  Ellis,  May  Sinclair 
and  Dean  Inge.  "Married  Love"  is  one  of  the  most  lucid, 
most  delicate  and  most  helpful  books  ever  written  on  the 
vital  subject  of  the  intimate  contacts  of  marriage. 

As  there  luill  be  an  unprecedented  demand  for  "Married  Love" 
at  this  amasangly  lota  price,  <we  urge  ytu  to  order  your  boot 
viithnut  delay  .  .  .  at  once  .  .  .  note  .  .  .  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
securing  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  baok  before  the  special 
edition  is  exhausted  and  this  low  price  offer  noithdravm. 
"Married  Love"  contains  190  pages  printed  on  fine  antique 
book  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

EUGENICS   PUBLISHING   CO.,  Dept.   M55 

317    E.    34th    ST.,    NEW    YORK,    M.    Y. 
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In  Lifting  the  Kan 

on  this  famous  book,  Federal  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey  said  that 
it  was  "neither  immoral  nor  obscene,  but  highly  informative." 
He  further  said,  "'Married  Love'  is  a  considered  attempt  to 
explain  to  married  people  how  their  mutual  sex  life  may  be 
made  happier. 

"It  also  makes  some  apparently  justified  criticisms  of  the  inop- 
portune exercise,  by  the  man  in  the  marriage  relation,  of  what 
are  often  referred  to  as  his  conjugal  or  marital  rights,  and  it 
pleads  with  seriousness  and  not  without  some  eloquence,  for  a 
better  understanding  by  husbands  of  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional side  of  the  sex  life  of  their  wives." 

>  E.  P.  Co.,  Inc.,  1932  ""*"  "~  *"" 
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Special  Reduced  Price  Edition  Coupon 

EUGENICS   PUBLISHING  CO.,  D«pt.  M55 
317  East   34th  Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  my  remittance  for  $1.00,  plus  ISc  for 
packing  and  delivery  charges,  for  which  kindly  send  me  at  once  a  copy 
of  the  special  edition  of  "Married  Lore"  by  Dr.  Marie  C.  Slope*. 


Name 


Address 


City State 

D  A  special  limited  de  luxe  edition  of  this   famoui  book,  printed  on 
Utopian  laid  paper  and  bound  in  genuine  leather,  with  gilt  top  pages 
and   lilk  marker,   with  title  stamped   in  gold,   which   formerly  icld  j 
for  $5.00,  is  now  only  $3.00.     If  wanted,  put  check  in  square. 
.  D  Check  here  if  shipment  ii  to  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 
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The  Unemployed  Strike  Out 

for  Themselves 

They  Speak  Up  in  Chicago 

KARL  BORDERS 

They  Organize  in  Seattle 

HULET  M.  WELLS 

A  Nation  Scrapping  Its  Slums 


EDITH   ELMER   WOOD 


in 

•  "Mrs,  Doctor"— Junior  Leaguer 


ELEANOR  BRUSH  COCHRAN 
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OOD  AND  IMJTRITION  IN  THE  l^EPRESSION  I   ERIOD 


JL  H  E  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, issue  of  January  2,  1932,  in  an  editorial  under 
the  above  heading,  says: 

"When  shortage  of  money  forces  expenditure 
for  food  to  an  abnormally  low  level,  perhaps  one- 
third  of  the  expenditure  should  be  for  milk  in 
some  form  *  *  *  *. 

"In  this  connection,  a  few  aphorisms  are  offered 
which  are  of  importance  from  an  economic  point 
of  view.  For  instance,  a  tall  can  of  evaporated  milk 
with  an  equal  amount  of  water  added  is  as  good 
for  children  as  one  quart  of  whole  milk." 


Wl  TH    WATER.  ADDED 


TO    MAKE 


WITH    BUTTER.FAT   CONTENT 

ABOVE      AVERAGE 


STAN  DAR.D 


That  pointed  suggestion  is  made  even  more 
striking  when  the  supporting  facts  are  noted. 

1  A  tall  can  of  Evaporated  Milk  costs  less  gener- 
ally than  a  quart  of  pasteurized  milk — in  many 
places  no  more  than  half  as  much. 

2  Evaporated  Milk  is  everywhere  available,  is 
always  pure,  whole,  double-rich,  safe  milk  which 
keeps  sweet  in  the  sealed  can  in  ordinary  storage. 

The  greatest  contribution  to  the  relief  of  people 
who  suffer  misfortune  and  need  help  can  be  made 
by  those  who  direct  the  expenditure  of  funds 
contributed  for  relief.  In  no  way  can  they  make 
greater  contribution  than  by  wise  direction  of 
expenditure  for  milk — the  most  important  single 
item  of  all  food. 

Let  us  send  you,  free  of  charge,  a  copy  of  our 
book  "Feeding  a  Family  at  Low  Cost"  which  has 
just  been  published.  We'll  also  send,  free  of  charge, 
our  booklet  "More  Milk — Smaller  Bills"  and  a 
list  of  free  publications. 


EVAPORATED  MILK  ASSOCIATION,  203  N.  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge, 

n  "Feeding  a  Family  at  Low  Cost"        Q  "More  Milk— Smaller  Bills" 
[U  List  of  free  publications 
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So  They  Say 

OLLY,    what    a    world! — William    Lyon    Phelps,    Yale 

University 

It  is  possible  to  find  facts  to  sustain  almost  anything. — 
Lillian  Symes,  California 

A  slum  is  a  bad  place  even  for  those  who  don't  live  in 
it. — HeyiKod  Broun,  New  York 

Freedom  and  liberty  are  meaningless  if  a  man  has  no 
job. — Jerome  Davis,  Yale  University 

I  was  not  voting  for  the  wage-cut.  I  was  voting  to  keep 
my  job. — A  topper  in  a  hosiery  mill 

Getting  a  living  successfully  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
successful  living. — Edioard  A.  ,Filene,  Boston 

For  such  little  time  as  may  be  left  for  me,  I  shall  treasure 
it  as  adding  gold  to  the  sunset. — Justice  Holmes 

One  of  the  great  troubles  of  the  present  age  is  that  it 
has  too  many  things  to  think  about. — Julian  Huxley 

This  is  a  difficult  time  for  social  workers  to  be  cour- 
ageous.— William  Hodson,  New  York  Welfare  Council 

The  one  thing  about  which  political  parties  must  not 
contend  is  a  contentious  question. — Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

We  haven't  much  moral  indignation  these  days  and  what 
we  have  isn't  very  indignant. — George  E.  Pincent,  Nevj  York 

The  United  States  is  the  most  murderous  country  in  the 
world. — Prof.  Kenneth  E.  Barnhart,  Birmingham-Southern 
College 

I  found  more  men  and  women  in  Russia  who  came  nearer 
to  living  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  than  anywhere  else. 
— Mrs.  Casper  Whitney,  Nevj  York 

I  am  not  crying  wolf  when  there  is  no  wolf  at  the  door. 
There  is  a  whole  pack  of  them.  Their  names  are  hunger, 
starvation,  eviction  and  riot. — Joel  Hunter,  Chicago 

If  you  educate  a  man  you  educate  an  individual.  If  you 
educate  a  woman  you  educate  a  family. — Dr.  Aggrey,  at 
International  Conference  on  African  Children,  Geneva 

The  report  is  contradicted  that  monkeys  on  the  Amazon 
are  starving  because  there  are  too  many  peanuts  and  that 
other  monkeys  are  warned  to  stay  away. — Melbourne 
Progress 

We  Japanese  in  New  York  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  the  trouble  will  not  cause  any  rapture  [sic]  be- 
tween this  country  and  Japan. — S.  Midxutani,  editor  Thi 
Japanese  Times 

We  know  enough  nowadays  to  step  into  any  classroom 
and  unerringly  put  our  finger  on  the  boys  who  will  one 
day  occupy  a  cell  unless  they  are  patiently  helped. — Dr. 
Walter  N,  Thayer,  Jr.,  Nevj  York  commissioner  of  correction 

As  a  rule  when  people  speak  of  world  opinion  they 
close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  among  the  vast  majority 
of  the  human  race  it  does  not  count  at  all.  It  is  either 
suppressed  or  is  vocal  in  only  a  small  minority. — Felix  Adler 

Those  who  suffer  most  are  the  children  of  the  unemployed, 
because  the  gains  which  should  be  made  this  year  cannot 
be  postponed  until  next  year.  What  they  do  not  get  this 
year  we  can  never  make  up  to  them. — Grace  Abbott,  Wash- 
ington. 
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"AND  THE  WATERS  PREVAILED" 


Unemployment  is  like  a  rising  tide  in  low  country.  The  valley  begins  to  be  inundated  and  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  high  spots  on  which  a  minimum  group  can  be  safe.  The  various  relief  funds  are  these  high  spots. 
When  a  certain  number  of  people  have  taken  refuge  on  them  there  is  no  space  for  any  more. — ALBERT  J.  KENNEDY 
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Federal  Relief 

FEDERAL  relief  is  not  dead  nor  will  it  be  while  the 
circle  of  unemployment  distress  continues  to  widen  and 
deepen,  and  responsibility  by  state  and  local  governments 
remains  half-hearted  and  sporadic.  On  the  heels  of  the  de- 
feated LaFollette-Costigan  bill  came  a  new  bill  (Senate 
3696)  from  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York  which  sought 
to  lay  the  states'  rights  ghost,  a  strong  element  in  the  defeat 
of  the  earlier  measure.  From  the  point  of  view  of  social 
workers  this  bill,  which  may  have  been  acted  upon  by  the 
time  these  words  are  read,  would  have  little  to  recommend 
it  were  it  not  for  the  bitter  need  which  presses  in  upon  them 
and  the  paucity  of  existing  relief  resources.  The  bill  has 
none  of  the  administrative  checks  and  safeguards  that  dis- 
tinguished the  original  LaFollette-Costigan  bill  and  appears 
within  speaking  distance  of  being  a  $375,000,000  pork- 
barrel. 

The  Wagner  bill  apportions  the  sum  named  to  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  population.  States  certify  to  the  necessity 
of  relief  up  to  the  amount  apportioned  and  submit  a  plan 
for  using  the  federal  fund.  When  this  plan  is  approved  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Board,  an  appointive  body 
with  the  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  as  executive  officer, 
the  state  gets  its  money  and  that  is  the  end  of  it  so  far  as 
the  federal  government  is  concerned.  There  are  no  checks 
on  the  states'  methods  of  estimating  needs,  no  matching  prin- 
ciple to  induce  them  to  dig  into  their  own  resources,  no  fol- 
low-up on  the  execution  of  the  plans  submitted.  After  five 
years,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  begin  to  reimburse  itself  by  holding  out  annually 
one  fifth  of  the  regular  state  appropriation  for  road-building 
until  the  debt  is  discharged.  Also  in  the  bill  is  a  second 
appropriation  of  $375,000,000  for  road-building  in  which 
the  usual  matching  principle  is  waived  and  in  which  "prefer- 
ence in  employment  shall  be  given  to  the  unemployed." 

Meantime,  with  local  resources  weakening  and  in  many 
places  breaking  down,  no  strong  leadership  in  the  situation 
is  showing  itself.  The  White  House  stands  pat  with  the 
Gifford  Committee.  A  few  states  have  taken  tardy  action. 
A  court  decision  released  ten  of  the  thirty-five  millions  that 
Governor  Pinchot  asked  of  Pennsylvania;  Illinois  permitted 
Chicago  twenty  millions  if  it  could  untangle  the  strings 


attached  to  them.   But  Ohio  still  turns  a  deaf  gubernatorial 
ear  to  the  pleas  of  its  cities. 

And  while  politicians  back  and  fill,  the  burden  of  suffer- 
ing grows  heavier  and  reaches  farther.  No  one  in  his  senses 
believes  now  that  the  seasonal  spring  pick-up  of  industry 
will  bring  widespread  general  relief.  No  one,  however  op- 
timistic, can  hope  that  any  business  revival  possible  within 
the  next  nine  months  will  meet  a  situation  which  already 
looms  grimly  for  the  winter  of  1932-33.  And  the  unem- 
ployed are  getting  very  tired  of  unemployment.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  them  ?  Will  Washington  please  answer. 

But  We  Have  No  Dole 

OUT  of  the  final  adding  up  of  figures  emerges  the  in- 
dubitable fact  that  in  1931  expenditures  for  relief, 
public  and  private,  in  these  United  States — relief  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together — increased  by  four  times  over  the 
expenditures  of  1929  when  unemployment  had  begun  to 
show  its  fangs.  Reports  collected  by  the  Department  of 
Statistics  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  from  five  hundred 
public  and  private  relief  agencies  in  eighty-one  selected  cit- 
ies show  actual  relief  grants  to  families  amounting  to  over 
$167,000,000  in  1931  as  compared  with  $42,370,000  in 
1929.  Public  agencies  spent  about  75  per  cent  of  these 
sums  with  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  proportion  in  1931. 

When  these  figures  are  broken  down  and  the  regular 
categories  of  public  relief — mothers'  aid,  the  blind,  the  aged 
and  the  like,  none  of  which  have  risen  greatly — are  sub- 
tracted, direct  relief  shows  itself  as  having  increased  five 
and  a  half  times,  an  unprecedented  rise  chargeable  directly 
to  the  unemployment  emergency.  The  trends  shown  by  the 
Foundation's  charts  give  small  comfort.  Striking  increases 
in  expenditures  occurred  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
with  December  establishing  a  new  high,  some  40  per  cent 
over  the  already  high  total  of  November.  If  the  records  of 
previous  years  are  repeated,  the  curve  will  reach  its  peak  in 
March. 

How  work  relief,  scarcely  used  at  all  in  previous  depres- 
sions, has  taken  hold  in  the  present  situation  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  December  it  figured  as  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  relief  program  in  thirty-four  of  the  eighty-one 
cities  included  in  the  study.  The  proportion  of  the  relief 
budget  expended  for  this  kind  of  aid  rose  from  less  than 
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one  tenth  of  i  per  cent  in  1929  to  approximately  25  per  cent 
in  1931.  In  New  York  City  public  and  private  work  relief 
bureaus  distributed  $3,108,000  in  wages  during  the  single 
month  of  December. 

Housing  a  la  Americaine 

ALL  those  interested  in  an  effort  to  house  properly  the 
lower-income  groups  will  hail  with  joy  the  recent 
decision  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
of  New  Jersey.  This  decision  confirms  a  previous  one  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  authorizing  an  agreement  between 
the  municipality  of  Newark  and  the  Prudential  Life  In- 
surance Company  for  the  purpose  of  providing  modern  hous- 
ing facilities  for  families  with  low  incomes  (see  Survey 
Midmonthly,  January  1931).  According  to  this  agreement 
the  insurance  company  would  acquire  two  particular  blocks 
in  one  of  the  most  congested  areas  of  this  city  of  442,000 
population  and  after  submitting  plans  for  a  housing  project 
satisfactory  to  the  city  and  obligating  itself  to  complete  that 
project  (thereby  eliminating  two  blocks  of  unsafe  and  un- 
sanitary dwellings),  the  city  would  purchase  certain  in- 
terior areas  from  the  insurance  company  to  be  developed 
and  maintained  by  the  municipality  for  park  and  playground 
purposes.  A  significant  and  epoch-making  decision  indeed. 
For  without  the  cooperation  of  the  city,  rents  in  the  pro- 
posed new  development  would  be  far  beyond  the  means  of 
the  group  the  Prudential  and  the  city  are  desirous  of  help- 
ing. The  municipality  of  Newark  thus  recognizes  housing 
as  a  primary  need  of  its  citizens  and  is  willing  to  lend  its 
financial  support.  But,  ask  many  of  the  most  ardent  cham- 
pions of  good  housing — and  not  only  Socialists  mind  you — 
why  go  about  it  in  this  roundabout  way?  In  reality,  by 
this  action,  is  not  the  city  of  Newark  a  partner  in  this  hous- 
ing project?  Obviously  the  real  purpose  is  to  provide  good 
housing  with  public  funds.  Why  then  describe  the  primary 
aim  of  the  city's  collaboration  as  an  effort  to  provide  parks 
for  the  public,  when  if  this  were  the  real  consideration 
other  locations  probably  would  be  preferable?  Why  not 
admit  this  action  is  following  the  European  example?  Or 
is  this  the  "American  way,"  not  to  let  the  right  hand  know 
what  the  left  hand  doeth? 

Protestant  Welfare 

STEP  by  step  from  a  small  beginning  some  ten  years  ago 
Protestant  social  agencies  in  New  York  have  advanced 
to  a  full-fledged  federation  for  the  administration  of  gifts 
and  bequests  and  the  better  organization  of  their  field.  The 
way  has  not  been  easy.  Just  the  definition  of  a  Protestant 
agency  brought  a  flurry  of  counter-opinion  from  agencies 
which  denied  any  sectarian  classification  but  did  not  wish 
to  be  lumped  with  "and  others."  Certain  Protestant  church 
denominations,  too,  were  nervous  over  the  use  of  the  word 
Protestant  by  an  organization  over  which  the  churches  as 
such  had  no  control.  Only  the  persistant  efforts  of  a  little 
group  of  prominent  men,  who  firmly  believed  that  the  Prot- 
estant faith  should  have  a  central  organism  of  philanthropy 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Catholics  and  Jews,  won  through 
the  differences  of  opinion. 

The  new  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies, 
Inc.,  James  H.  Post,  president,  is  in  effect  the  foundation 
department  of  some  sixty-seven  agencies — hospitals,  homes 
for  children,  convalescents,  the  aged  and  the  like — which 


elect  to  call  themselves  Protestant.  It  has  as  a  financial 
backlog  a  fund  of  about  one  million  dollars  left  by  Herbert 
M.  Baldwin.  It  considers  itself  at  this  time  a  holding,  dis- 
tributing and  coordinating  agency  and  does  not  anticipate 
any  central  fund-raising  program. 

New  York  has  had  a  long  struggle  against  rigid  sectarian- 
ism in  philanthropy.  The  proponents  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, which  was  launched  with  the  blessings  of  the  Welfare 
Council,  the  Jewish  Federation  and  the  Catholic  Charities, 
promise  that  it  will  raise  no  barriers,  that  its  purpose  is  to 
afford  outlets  for  well  defined  charitable  impulses  in  the 
community  and  the  mechanism  by  which  admittedly  sec- 
tarian groups  may  work  collectively  and  cooperatively. 

International  Arbitration 

THE  advantages  of  speed,  certainty  and  economy,  which 
the  American  Arbitration  Association  has  brought  to 
the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  through  arbitration  proceed- 
ings, have  recently  been  extended  by  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  the  Association  and  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  London.  Under  this  arrangement  arbi- 
tration proceedings  may  be  held  in  London  or  New  York, 
according  to  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  a 
contract  or,  if  the  original  contract  contained  no  arbitration 
clause,  by  subsequent  application  to  either  of  the  cooperat- 
ing organizations.  All  proceedings  are  conducted  in  con- 
formity with  the  arbitration  law  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  held  and  the  award  may,  by  leave  of  the  court  in 
England  or  by  confirmation  by  the  court  in  the  United 
States,  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  or 
order  to  the  same  effect.  Extension  to  foreign  trade  of  the 
modern  and  civilized  methods  of  settling  disputes,  which 
the  two  cooperating  organizations  have  promoted  in  do- 
mestic affairs,  should  be  of  very  real  benefit  to  international 
friendliness  in  general  as  well  as  to  the  court  and  to  the 
disputants  for  whom  agreement  is  expedited. 


Big  Game 

NOT  long  ago  the  day's  routine  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  New  York  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  a  club 
of  urchins  who  seemed  on  the  way  to  becoming  baby  bandits. 
Though  still  several  years,  more  and  less,  this  side  of  the 
'teens,  they  toted  authentic  guns,  obtained,  it  was  discovered, 
by  the  slimmest  of  their  number,  who  had  been  lowered 
through  a  coal-hole  into  the  basement  of  a  sporting-goods 
store.  The  constructive  question  was,  how  and  why  had 
young  ideals  become  perverted?  Could  it  be  that  here  was 
an  instance  of  the  baleful  effect  of  movies  of  gunmen?  In- 
vestigation, however,  proved  a  bit  disconcerting,  at  least  to 
hasty  suppositions.  They  wanted  to  hunt  big  game  in  Africa. 
The  school  geography  showed  that  Africa  was  far  away.  It 
must  take  a  lot  of  money  to  get  there.  But  group  think- 
ing had  evolved  a  plan.  If  only  they  could  get  to  Canada, 
maybe  they  could  at  once  practice  marksmanship  and  gain 
the  fare  to  warmer  climes  by  shooting  the  wild  animals  with 
which  they  had  heard  that  country  abounded.  Maybe  one 
could  hitchhike  to  Canada.  So  as  a  first  step  they  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  guns  to  take  to  Canada  to  shoot  the 
savage  beasts,  whose  pelts  then  would  pave  the  way  for  true 
adventure  in  the  jungles.  And  what  had  made  them  think 
of  going  to  Africa?  Nothing  less  than  one  of  those  "edu- 
cational" films  to  which  conscientious  parents  are  urged  to 
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take  their  young,  showing  an  explorer  and  his  wife  with 
feet  proudly  poised  on  their  fallen  prey.  We  haven't  asked 
if  the  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  then  tried  to  modify  "edu- 
cation" or  to  find  in  Manhattan  equivalent  outlets  for  the 
desires  of  suppressed,  but  lovably  normal,  young  savages. 

A  Rose  by  Another  Name 

WHO  would  have  guessed  that  the  perfume  of  orange 
blossoms  and  acacia  flowers  had  anything  in  common 
with  the  liver  oils  of  flounders,  mackerel  and  sharks  ?  That 
one  of  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  rubber  is  akin 
to  the  red  pigment  of  tomatoes,  Chinese  lantern  plants,  and 
red  peppers;  the  yellow  of  carrots,  dandelions,  sunflowers 
and  saffron  pansies,  the  brown  of  seaweeds?  That  the 
"molecular  configuration"  of  violet  and  orris  perfumes  is 
likewise  part  of  the  structure  of  the  pigment  of  carrots ;  that 
the  yellow  of  egg  yolks  is  a  mixture  of  the  yellow  found  in 
corn  with  that  of  leaves?  At  the  Fourth  Organic  Chemistry 
Symposium  held  not  long  ago  in  New  Haven  Prof.  Marston 
T.  Bogert  of  Columbia  University  traced  the  use  of  one  of 
"nature's  building  blocks"  in  this  apparent  motley  of  sub- 
stances and  in  one  of  the  forms  in  which  it  enters  chiefly — 
the  growth-stimulating  Vitamin  A.  All  of  them  seem  to  be 
built  up  from  the  same  simple  unit,  isoprene,  a  hydrocarbon 
heretofore  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  and 
now  shown  by  Professor  Bogert  to  play  an  important  role  in 
animal  organisms.  Research  investigations  abroad  and  in 
this  country  are  hot  on  the  trail  of  the  chemical  formulae  of 
Vitamins  A  and  D,  and  one  group  of  students  have  an- 
nounced that  they  can  produce  synthetically  the  Vitamin  D 
which  heretofore  has  been  chiefly  the  lifework  of  the  cod. 
With  the  brashness  of  ignorance  a  hopeful  parent  might  ask 
if  he  couldn't  look  forward  to  dosing  his  offspring  with 
sweet-smelling  atomizers  instead  of  odoriferous  teaspoons? 

An  Adjusting  Profession 

THAT  the  facts  and  recommendations  of  the  Grading 
Committee  for  adjustments  in  the  nursing  profession 
are  beginning  to  "take"  seems  hopefully  apparent  from  cur- 
rent announcements  from  opposite  sides  of  the  country.  In 
New  York  City,  Montefiore  Hospital  has  discontinued  the 
nursing  school  started  ten  years  ago.  The  trustees  of  the 
hospital,  which  cares  only  for  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
disease,  believe  that  with  the  multiplication  of  nursing 
schools  in  recent  years  a  specialized  course  such  as  they  of- 
fered no  longer  is  necessary  or  advisable.  Student  nurses 
at  Montefiore  have  been  transferred  to  other  nursing  schools 
in  the  metropolitan  area;  graduates  have  been  employed  to 
take  their  places.  From  California  comes  word  that  the 
San  Francisco  Department  of  Health  has  established  a 
graduate  school  of  nursing  at  the  San  Francisco  Hospital, 
where  the  nursing  school  has  been  conducted  for  undergradu- 
ates. (Advanced  courses  are  offered  in  children's  diseases, 
maternity  and  operating-room  technique,  tuberculosis  and 
communicable  disease,  with  the  development  of  courses  in 
ward  administration  and  psychiatric  nursing  planned  for 
the  near  future.) 

Both  steps  accord  with  the  finding  that  the  present  system 
of  nursing  education  in  this  country  is  turning  out  nurses 
faster  than  the  profession  can  assimilate  them,  while  the  ap- 
prenticeship plan  whereby  hospitals  give  training  in  return 
for  the  services  of  student  nurses  does  not,  in  many  in- 


stances, give  the  graduate  the  educational  background  that 
modern  standards  require.  We  need  fewer  but  better  educated 
nurses,  and  also  the  increased  opportunities  for  nurses  and 
the  more  economical  and  efficient  service  to  patients  that 
can  be  provided  in  many  hospitals  by  the  employment  of 
graduates  for  the  care  of  patients  rather  than  by  the  use 
of  students  in  training. 

Ostriching 

/\  SURVEY  reader  passes  on  to  us  a  question  frequently 
•*•*•  put  to  him:  Why  advertise  hard  times?  He  says: 

It  is  argued  that  to  talk  of  present  conditions  only  tends  to 
make  those  conditions  worse.  The  press  the  country  over  has 
given  lihfral  space  to  news  of  the  depression.  Many  contend 
that  this  has  increased  the  fear  that  makes  the  depression  worse. 
It  is  easy  to  reply  that  the  situation  must  be  presented  in  order 
to  arouse  the  public  to  meet  the  emergency.  What  does  The 
Survey  think? 

Of  course  for  people  to  get  together  and  moan  over  hard 
times  is  just  as  bad  as  for  invalids  to  swap  symptoms.  But 
that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  facing  the  facts  of  hard 
times  and  the  ways  out.  Those  who  contend  that  the  news- 
papers should  not  ventilate  the  situation  have  only  to  go 
back  to  the  winter  of  1929-30  to  see  how  their  formula  does 
not  work.  At  that  time  practically  every  newspaper  was 
soft-pedaling  the  fact  that  we  were  in  a  depression.  Washing- 
ton stuck  its  head  in  the  sand.  The  Survey  brought  out  the 
truth  as  to  conditions  in  the  Middle  West,  but  so  far  as  we 
know  no  newspaper  quoted  from  our  article  on  Detroit,  for 
example.  The  general  policy  was  one  of  hush-hush.  Under 
it  conditions  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  we  lost  about 
a  year  in  tackling  them. 

There  is  another,  deeper-seated  reason.  Under  a  system 
of  silence  and  evasion,  everyday  people  are  not  such  simple- 
tons as  to  accept  the  false  front.  Into  the  vacuum  of  real 
information  flood  all  sorts  of  rumors,  fears,  whispers,  that 
are  usually  worse  than  the  truth  and  do  all  manner  of 
damage. 

We  are  in  for  a  general  reconsideration  of  our  economic 
life.  There  is  something  pretty  much  out  of  joint  for  the 
bottom  to  have  dropped  out  of  our  prosperity.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  things  were  out  of  joint  before  the  depression, 
concealed  in  our  prosperity,  and  it  behooves  us  to  tackle 
them.  More  than  that,  if  the  developments  of  the  last  three 
years  teach  us  anything,  we  cannot  leave  the  solution  merely 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  got  us  into  the  mess.  The 
alternative  is  for  the  public  to  know  the  facts  and  to  tackle 
our  common  responsibility  for  setting  the  American  house 
in  order.  But  unless  we  know  the  negative  truth  as  to  the 
solution  and  discuss  it  openly  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
businesses  of  American  life,  how  can  we  develop,  discrimi- 
nate and  push  those  affirmative  moves,  locally  and  nationally, 
which  will  get  us  somewhere? 

Memorial  to  Mrs.  Kelley 

A  MEMORIAL  meeting  for  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley, 
JL*-  general  secretary  of  the  National  Consumers'  League 
and  for  many  years  a  contributing  editor  of  The  Survey, 
who  died  on  February  17,  will  be  held  on  March  16  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  221 
East  15  Street,  New  York  City.  The  speakers  include 
Newton  D.  Baker,  Frances  Perkins,  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton, 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  and  John  Howland  Lathrop. 


Poems  By  Woman  Workers 

STUDENTS  AT  THE  BRYN  MAWR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


APPLES! 

Please  tell  us,  Apples,  why  you   are  so   red? 
Is  it  because  you  are  ashamed  to  be  sold 
By  the  unemployed  for  their  bread? 

Or  is  it  because  you  are  just  like  us— 
Torn  off  by  force  without  your  will, 
Packed  in  boxes  and  in  cans? 
Did  you  too  have  no  chance? 

-KATE  MALKIN 

(Dress  Operator) 


TO  PEMBROKE 

The  name  of  Pembroke  brings  to  me 
Memories  of  a  little  fishing  town  far  over  the 

sea. 
Women  hastily  digging  in  the  sand  before  the 

turn  of  the  tide, 
With  baskets  on  their  heads.    They  walk  with 

a  swinging  stride, 
Gathering  cockles,  singing  sweet  songs  of  Welsh 

pride. 

Red-haired   girls   with   skin   so   fair,    crimson 

cheeks  like  apples, 

Gathering  seaweed  to  make  lava  bread; 
Their  skirts  raised  up  in  front  and  pinned  in 

the   back,   showing  striped    red   flannel 

petticoats, 
With    grey   wool    shawls    drawn    about    their 

throats. 
Out  on  the  water,  fishermen's  boats. 

Turning,  you  see  heather-clad  mountains. 

White-washed  houses  nestle  in  the  hill. 

Salt  breezes.    Everything   seems   hushed    and 

still- 
As  the  sun  went  into  the  sea, 
This  is  the  picture  Pembroke  gave  to  me. 


WAVERING 

I  see  sometimes  in  my  dreams 

Vast  differences  it  seems 

Instead  of  my  clanking,  clanging  press 

I  see  hills  and  woods  with  birds  at  rest, 

And  instead  of  the  wheels  that  always  turn 

I  see  the  radiance  of  the  sunset's  burn. 

Nor  do  I  try  to  hear  the  roaring  powers ; 
Instead  I  hear  the  hush  of  the  flowers. 

The  rhythm  of  your  lives,  your  dreams. 

last 

For  I  hear  a  noise  far  worse  than  the  past; 
And  my  dreams  all  shatter — again  I  hear 
Clanging,  turning,  roaring,  and  a  voice  within 

my  ear 
Saying  "Get  busy!" 

I 

—HELEN  SHARKEY 

(Printing  Worker) 


-VIOLET  GREEN 

(Neckwear  Worker) 


Open  the  windows  of  your  minds,  my  friends, 

Let  hope  in 

Let  the  sunshine  of  education 

Light  your  souls,  your  minds, 

Open  them  wide 

And  music  will  quicken 

The  rhythm  of  your  lives,  your  dreams 

Loose  your  bonds 

Let  them  fall 

Make  your  ideals  strong  and  tall 

Like  saplings. 

Free  yourselves  of  all  repressions 

Free  your  tongues 

Let  full  expressions  pour  forth. 

Might  and  main  are  useless  tools. 

Lest  you  use  your  minds 

Life  rules  you  out 

Of  that  which  you  were,  leaves  only  oblivion 

Stems  the  tide  of  what  you  can  be 

Makes  of  what  you  should  be  nothing. 

So  be  quick,  before  the  moment  flees. 

— LYNETTE  LACHEEN 

(Hosiery  Worker) 
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The  Unemployed  Strike  Out 
for  Themselves 

/ 

I.    They  Speak  Up  in  Chicago 

By  KARL  BORDERS 

Chicago  Secretary  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy 


N  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1931  a  group  of  con- 
cerned citizens  of  Chicago  met  around  a  supper  table 
to  talk  of  the  coming  winter  and  unemployment. 
Those  who  could  get  away  from  burning  asphalt  streets  had 
fled  to  mountains  and  quiet  streams.  The  mayor  was 
boating. 

While  this  group  of  earnest  intelligentsia  talked,  another 
group  no  less  earnest  gathered  nightly  in  a  great  circle  in 
the  park  in  the  Black  Belt,  to  talk. 

They  were  talking  of  hunger,  and  evictions —  of  revolu- 
tion and  a  new  and  squarer  deal.  They  wanted  bread,  but 
roses  too.  The  chairman  of  the  Council  Committee  on  Un- 
employment said  they  ought  to  have  a  brass  band  in  the 
park  "to  strengthen  their  morale."  The  Negro  pastor  of 
the  group  at  the  supper-table  said  we  were  yielding  the 
only  moral  leadership  of  the  unemployed  to  the  ultra  radicals 
"by  default."  Three  days  later  came  the  eviction  riots,  po- 
lice panic,  three  simple  Negroes  shot  in  the  back  while  bent 
on  keeping  a  roof  over  the  head  of  a  fellow  human. 

The  summer  sweated  on.  August  saw  the  load  of  hunger 
cases  increased  to  800  per 
cent  normal  in  the  United 
Charities,  their  funds  ex- 
hausted and  debt  growing. 
Our  group  became  a  com- 
mittee with  a  name  and  a 
platform.  The  Chicago 
Workers'  Committee  on 
Unemployment,  we  called 
it.  Mostly  we  were  teach- 
ers, lawyers,  social  workers, 
preachers.  There  were  a 
few  labor  unionists.  But 
there  was  justice  in  the 
smiling  query  sometimes 
flung,  "Where  are  your 
workers  of  the  'Workers' 
Committee?'"  The  state- 
ment of  our  purpose  said 
that  whatever  the  cause  of 
the  present  condition  of 
hunger  and  want,  there  was 
never  a  time  in  history 
when  there  was  so  much 
poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty ;  that  it  is  inhuman 
and  unjust  that  men  should 
be  hungry,  homeless  and 


hopeless  with  wealth  all  about  them.  We  recognized  that 
always  workers  had  made  progress  by  joining  together  and 
making  vocal  and  powerful  their  demands.  We  pledged 
ourselves  to  join  with  the  hungry  workers  in  this  crisis  in 
demanding  certain  reasonable  needs,  which  we  set  forth  in 
a  platform  which  included  these  items:  In  the  absence  of 
a  chance  to  work,  a  decent  standard  of  relief  to  be  borne  by 
public  funds;  public  works  to  include  slum  clearance  and 
housing  for  workers;  a  shorter  day  and  week  without  de- 
crease in  wages ;  state  unemployment  insurance.  Finally,  we 
undertook  in  this  platform  to  work  toward  a  new  economic 
order  "in  which  social  security  and  the  right  to  work  shall 
be  placed  above  the  rights  of  private  property." 

This  "platform"  was  flung  out  into  various  sections  of  the 
city  in  churches,  settlements  and  other  centers  where  leader- 
ship appeared.  Workers  began  to  appear  in  the  Workers' 
Committee.  Meantime,  we  had  conferences  with  the  mayor, 
conferences  with  the  Governor's  Commission  which  was 
raising  relief  funds  as  usual  through  private  charity.  We 
sent  thousands  of  signatures  to  the  governor,  asking  a  special 

session  of  the  legislature  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  The  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  looked 
coolly  upon  legislative  ac- 
tion for  unemployment  re- 
lief. 

The  governor  did  call  a 
session  designed  to  untangle 
the  tax  situation  of  Chi- 
cago. We  had  not,  and  still 
have  not  after  the  session, 
collected  taxes  for  three 
years.  Teachers  have  not 
been  paid  regularly  since  . 
last  April.  The  city  has 
been  kept  going  by  begging 
with  hat  in  hand  from 
banker  to  banker — and  pay- 
ing a  good  6  per  cent  for 
the  favor.  The  county's 
bonds  were  likewise  ped- 
dled from  door  to  door  and 
sold  finally  to  wholesale 
grocers  for  goods  for  poor 
relief. 

There  was  patently  need 
of  making  tax  reform  cen- 
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tral  in  the  call.  But  there  was  also  urgent  need  of  relief 
for  the  unemployed.  A  dubious  and  half-hearted  mention 
of  legislation  to  make  possible  such  relief  was  included. 
More  explicit  attention  was  paid  to  the  needs  of  protecting 
the  hen-pheasants  of  the  state  than  feeding  our  human  moth- 
ers. The  session  was  called  while  the  charity  drive  was  still 
under  way.  The  drive  closed  with  ten  and  a  half  million 
dollars  raised.  Much  of  this  was  already  spent  before  it 
was  collected,  and  it  was  clearly  seen  that  all  of  it  would 
be  exhausted  by  early  February.  Even  the  stalwart  pro- 
ponents of  private  charity  began  to  look  toward  Springfield 
for  state  aid. 

The  National  Guard,  not  to  be  outdone  in  preparedness 
for  the  crisis  of  the  winter,  had  issued  a  detailed  booklet  of 
instructions  to  officers  for  action  in  civil  disturbances.  This 
meaty  document  includes  dissertations  on  mob  psychology 
and  the  despicable  nature  of  radicals  with  lists  of  radical 
(sic)  organizations.  It  also  lists  the  reliable  organizations 
to  be  called  upon  in  case  of  trouble.  Further  details  give 
explicit  instructions  on  setting  the  rifle  sights  so  as  not  to 
fire  over  the  heads  of  the  mob,  and  tell  how  in  mercy  it  is 
better  to  kill  two  or  three  at  the  outset  than  show  the  slight- 
est hesitation.  "An  officer  who  acts  with  decision  in  such 
circumstances,"  it  is  pointed  out,  "may  gain  fame."  Thus 
were  we  fortified:  bread  if  the  legislature  saw  fit — and  if 
not  bread,  then  bullets. 

AT  this  juncture  it  occurred  to  our  Workers'  Committee 
that  the  sinking  communities  drowning  in  unemploy- 
ment might  have  some  light  to  throw  on  the  situation  while 
their  rescuers  debated  whether  it  were  best  to  use  the  boat  or 
throw  out  a  rope.  Prof.  Arthur  Holt  of  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  had  a  few  years  ago  held  a  series  of  public 
hearings  in  a  serious  dispute  in  the  milkshed  of  Chicago. 
He  proposed  that  we  do  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods most  afflicted  by  unemployment.  The  procedure 
was  simple.  A  citizens'  committee,  composed  of  several 
prominent  club  women,  social  workers,  ministers,  a  rabbi 
and  a  professor  or  two,  undertook  to  sit  and  hear  what  cer- 
tain communities  had  to  say.  The  areas  were  selected  with 
a  view  to  finding  a  cross-section  of  the  types  of  neighbor- 
hoods affected.  A  series  of  five  meetings  were  set  up,  be- 
ginning in  the  foreign-speaking  congested  district  near  the 
Loop  and  working  out  to  a  skilled-worker  cottage-dwelling 
neighborhood  on  the  edge  of  the  city.  A  hearing  was  also  set 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  sorest  hit  community,  the  Negro  dis- 
trict on  the  South  Side.  The  hearings  were  held  in  settle- 
ments, churches,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  park  building.  Here 
the  committee  sat,  with  a  court  stenotypist,  and  heard  the 
story  of  how  the  community  was  affected  by  unemployment. 
The  hearings  began  in  the  afternoon  and  continued  until 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  each  day. 

A  conscious  effort  was  made  to  hear  not  alone  the  tales 
of  the  unemployed,  but  the  testimony  of  grocers,  teachers, 
social  workers,  landlords,  milkmen.  All  of  these  groups 
came.  It  was  made  clear  that  the  hearings'  committee  un- 
dertook to  prove  nothing,  attack  nothing  and  promise  noth- 
ing except  an  interpretation  of  what  it  heard  and  such  pub- 
licity as  it  might  gain  for  needs  as  they  appeared.  News- 
paper reporters  were  invited  and  did  some  faithful  stories 
of  what  was  revealed  as  the  hearings  proceeded. 

Over  six  hundred  typewritten  pages  of  this  evidence  were 
gathered  to  compose  what  is  doubtless  the  most  human  docu- 
ment produced  in  Chicago  in  these  sad  days.  Perhaps  little 
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new  evidence  was  adduced  to  add  to  the  convictions  already 
seared  into  the  souls  of  those  who  were  living  in  close  touch 
with  these  neighborhoods.  It  has  preserved  in  the  words 
of  the  victims  of  this  most  inexcusable  of  human  calamities 
the  record  of  its  ravages.  Let  some  of  these  speak  briefly 
here.  They  are  typical  of  the  six  hundred. 


FAMINE  IN  PLENTY 

A  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL:  "We  were  practicing  for  a  chorus  and 
a  little  boy  about  twelve  was  in  the  front  line.  All  at  once  he 
pitched  forward  in  a  dead  faint.  This  was  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  ...  He  said  he  was  hungry.  He  had  not  had  any- 
thing to  eat  since  the  day  before." 

AN  UNEMPLOYED  WORKER:  "We  had  beans  for  New  Year's. 
My  grocery  order  was  cut  to  twelve  dollars.  I  don't  know  how 
long  I  can  get  along  on  less  than  a  dollar  a  day  to  feed  five — 
my  boys  can  eat  more  than  I  can." 

RAGS  AMONG  RICHES 

A  TRUANT  OFFICER:  "The  first  time  I  went  to  see  the  family, 
two  children  were  nude,  no  clothing  at  all.  The  little  girl  was 
sick — no  shoes." 

AN  UNEMPLOYED  MAN:  "I  have  two  boys  to  go  to  work.  They 
haven't  any  shoes,  no  clothes.  They  can't  go  to  look  for  a  job 
because  they  haven't  any  shoes." 

EMPTY  FLATS  AND  HOMELESS  FAMILIES 
UNEMPLOYED  MAN:    "I  have  no  money  to  pay  the  rent  and  the 
Charities  pay  only  one  month  in  a  new  place.     They  tell  you  to 
keep   moving.     It   is   too  much   for   a   self-respecting   man."     (At 
this  point  he  broke  down  and  could  not  go  on.) 

A  LANDLORD:  "I  am  trying  to  keep  a  shelter  over  them.  I  hope 
to  do  that  until  I'm  evicted.  The  man  who  owns  the  mortgage 
said  he  could  wait  no  longer,  and  I  may  be  in  the  breadline  with 
the  rest  of  them." 

THE  PRIMITIVE  IN  THE  ELECTRIC  AGE 
AN  ITALIAN  WOMAN:    "The  gas  closed  eight  months.     Electric 
closed  five  months."     (Stories  of  the  use  of  kerosene  and  candles 
were  numerous.) 

HEALTH  AND  THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 
AN  INFANT-WELFARE  NURSE:    "The  condition  of  children  who 
come  in  new  to  us  is  much  worse,  and  we  are  beginning  to  find 
rickets   in   older   pre-school   children    where   there   have    been   no 
rickets  before." 

THE  DOLE   AND   CHARACTER 

A  WIFE:  "My  husband  is  a  union  painter.  He  is  honest  and 
square.  He  said,  'I'm  going  crazy  if  I  go  without  work  any 
longer.'  " 

A  CHARITY  WORKER:  "One  woman  said,  'If  I  could  only  have 
just  one  meal  that  my  husband  has  bought  the  food  would  taste 
so  much  better.' " 

AN  UNEMPLOYED  MAN:  "I  have  never  gone  for  charity.  I  was 
ashamed  to  go." 

ANOTHER:  "I  plugged  in  and  got  gas.  I  have  stolen  coal.  You 
may  wonder  how  that  has  affected  my  mind." 

ANOTHER:  "If  I  were  honest  it  would  be  a  sin  not  a  virtue, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  deprive  my  children  of  food." 

And  so  for  tragic  page  after  page  such  tales  were  un- 
folded. At  the  end  of  each  hearing  an  open  forum  was 
held.  Everyone  from  communist  to  capitalist  had  a  turn 
if  he  desired  it.  Most  speeches  were  restrained,  but  the 
applause  at  spots  where  discontent  was  voiced  was  more  sig- 
nificant than  silence  in  other  speeches.  The  conclusions  of 
the  citizens'  committee  were  a  significant  part  of  the  process. 
To  the  last  person  they  emerged  feeling  that,  ( i )  the  real 
burden  of  unemployment  is  being  borne  by  the  poor  sharing 
with  the  poorer,  (2)  that  the  present  conditions  will  leave 
ineffaceable  scars  on  the  lives  of  those  involved,  (3)  that 
what  workers  want  is  not  charity  and  that  charity  in  no 
form  or  amount  is  the  answer. 

A  letter  on  behalf  of  the  committee  was  sent  at  once  to 
the  press  and  the  governor  and  legislature  backing  the  de- 
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mands  then  desperately  but  belatedly  being  made  for  state 
aid.  One  of  the  women  least  expected  to  be  radical  was 
outspoken  for  a  city-wide  mass  meeting  to  demand  federal 
aid  for  the  unemployed  and  all  agreed.  The  plan  for  this 
meeting  is  now  under  way. 

The  Workers'  Committee  has  in  this  and  other  ways 
helped  the  workers  to  find  a  voice  and  is  consciously  offering 
collaboration  from  the  professional  and  white-collar  groups. 
Once  sensing  the  mutual  strength  that  comes  from  facing 
trouble  in  a  united  fashion,  this  process  of  finding  their 
voices  and  giving  them  play  has  gone  on.  Fifteen  local 
groups  aggregating  several  thousand  individuals  have  sprung 
up.  A  whole  body  of  seventy  affiliated  organizations  adopted 
the  platform  and  affiliated  with  the  movement  a  week  ago. 
The  tail  now  wags  the  dog.  The  supper-table  intelligentsia 
have  been  given  the  role  of  advisors  and  friends.  The 
Workers'  Committee  is  now  composed  of  workers  of  hand 
as  well  as  brain.  It  has  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  a  dele- 


gate central  committee.  It  is  talking  in  terms  of  a  new 
social  order  as  well  as  rations  and  rents.  It  is  choosing  the 
familiar  American  weapon  of  the  vote  and  from  the  rank  and 
file  comes  a  demand  for  independent  political  action. 

Where  will  it  go?  We  do  not  know.  The  Chicago  work- 
ers are  at  last  speaking  for  themselves,  and  permitting  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  to  sit  in  on  their  counsels.  Meantime  the 
state  has  let  Chicago  divert  a  gasoline  tax  and  try  to  raise 
eighteen  million  dollars,  an  amount  which  may  last  four 
months  if  a  decent  standard  of  existence  is  maintained  and 
rents  are  paid.  After  that?  Who  knows — more  private 
charity,  more  threats  of  martial  law,  riots  and  bullets  for 
bread.  The  powers  that  be,  as  usual,  seem  inclined  to  defer 
action  until  starvation,  like  prosperity,  is  just  around  the 
corner.  The  tomtoms  of  the  witch  doctors  of  the  financial 
and  industrial  world  beat  on.  But  the  workers  are  finding 
a  voice.  Its  tones  are  American,  and  it  sounds  appropriately 
most  business-like. 


II.    They  Organize  in  Seattle 


By  HULET  M.  WELLS 
One  of  the  Unemployed 


"HEN  a  social  phenomenon  of  familiar  aspects 
manifests  itself  in  an  uncommon  way,  the  matter 
becomes  of  interest  to  the  social  student.  In 
Seattle  the  unemployed  situation  has  taken  such  a  turn  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  unique.  The  unemployed,  of  course, 
have  been  so  long  with  us  as  to  have  become  a  recognized 
feature  of  an  individualistic  economy,  and  two  sub-groups, 
the  unemployable  and  the  voluntarily  idle,  have  presented 
an  ever  present  problem,  with  which  social  agencies  have 
had  to  deal.  It  is  not  with  these  groups  that  I  am  here 
concerned;  I  speak  of  the  technological  contingent  which, 
in  the  best  of  future  times,  will  probably  number  three 
millions,  and  of  that  avalanche  of  victims  catapulted  into 
the  chaos  of  unemployment  by  the  downswing  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle. 

In  Seattle,  where  the  chamber  of  commerce  will  claim 
four  hundred  thousand  population,  they  number  about  forty 
thousand.  Forty  thousand  jobless  men,  in  the  third  year 
of  industrial  collapse,  represent  an  appalling  problem  in 
human  misery.  Last  summer  they  started  to  organize,  in 
defense  of  their  self-respect,  against  charity  and  pauperiza- 
tion .  They  have  lost  the  fight ;  charity,  highly  recommended 
by  the  President,  has  won ;  but  the  fight  itself,  being  unique, 
is  worth  nothing. 

Organization  of  the  unemployed  has  been  attempted  often 
by  the  radical  groups.  Such  efforts,  usually  directed  toward 
rounding  up  the  homeless  men  who  congregate  in  the  central 
districts  of  cities,  have  had  little  or  no  success  except  in  the 
way  of  demonstrations,  parades  and  marches.  The  Com- 
munists have  been  working  on  the  project  for  some  time, 
with  results  that  must  be  very  disheartening  to  them.  In 
Seattle  they  established  a  central  "Unemployed  Council," 
but  the  mass  of  the  unemployed  regarded  them  with  indif- 
ference. 

The  Unemployed  Citizens'  League  arose  in  a  different 
fashion.  It  has  its  roots  in  the  neighborhoods.  It  has 
made  no  appeal  to  the  floater  but  has  drawn  together  the 


type  of  citizens  who  work  hard,  raise  families,  buy  homes 
and  pay  taxes,  and  who  now  find  themselves  suddenly  caught 
in  the  wreckage  of  a  disordered  system,  their  homes  and 
savings  gone,  facing  in  f  terror  and  bewilderment  a  future 
that  seems  hopeless. 

The  League  was  as  nearly  a  spontaneous  growth  as  any 
organization  can  be.  It  was  built  up  by  the  unemployed 
themselves  without  any  money  or  outside  assistance.  The 
writer  was  one  of  those  who  helped,  but  he  was  only  one 
of  many,  and  he  belonged  there — only  he  and  his  wife  can 
know  how  truly  he  belonged ! 

There  was  no  money  for  advertising,  so  unemployed  men 
canvassed  their  neighborhoods  with  questionnaires  and  listed 
their  brothers  in  distress.  There  was  no  money  for  rent, 
but  halls  were  donated  and  many  churches,  but  no  schools, 
opened  their  doors.  There  are  now  twenty-two  of  these 
locals  meeting  weekly  in  all  the  important  neighborhood 
centers.  All  of  them  have  commissaries,  established  in  ad- 
jacent store  buildings.  Five  delegates  from  each  local  attend 
weekly  meetings  of  a  central  federation.  Each  local  elects 
its  own  relief  committee,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  local 
committees  constitute  a  general  relief  committee,  which  in 
turn  elects  a  general  manager. 

In  contrast  to  the  League's  program  of  job  relief  and 
self-help  is  the  President's  Organization  for  Unemployment 
Relief,  with  Walter  S.  Gifford  as  its  national  chairman. 
The  local  representative  of  the  Commission  is  I.  F.  Dix, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  head  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  of  the  Community  Fund.  The  Mayor's  Com- 
mission, appointed  to  serve  with  Mr.  Dix,  included  two 
labor  men,  one  minister,  one  American  Legion  executive 
and  three  business  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Dix  was  one.  The 
Unemployed  Citizens'  League  repeatedly  asked  for  one 
place  on  the  Commission,  but  their  request  was  politely 
denied.  The  Commission,  however,  expressed  from  the 
start  its  willingness  to  cooperate,  and  conferences  with  the 
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executive  board  of  the  Citizens'  League  have  been  frequent. 

The  three  points  in  the  League's  program  were,  in  the 
order  of  priority,  (i)  job  relief,  (2)  self-help,  (3)  food 
relief.  Six  months  ago  it  concentrated  its  efforts  on  an 
expansion  of  employment.  "Jobs,  not  charity,"  was  the 
slogan.  The  central  federation  advised  all  locals  to  avoid 
establishing  commissaries  if  possible.  The  prevailing  senti- 
ment was  to  let  the  Mayor's  Commission  provide  for  those 
in  extremity,  while  the  city  and  county  officials,  it  was 
earnestly  hoped,  could  be  induced  to  provide  an  enlarged 
program  of  public  works  to  save  the  unemployed  taxpayer 
from  pauperism. 

The  alternatives,  in  the  way  of  work,  were  for  employers 
to  expand  their  payrolls,  or  to  lay  the  burden  on  the  employed 
workers  by  spreading  the  work  out  to  include  the  un- 
employed. The  first  method  was  obviously  impossible,  and 
the  second  an  extremely  doubtful  innovation.  Mr.  Dix 
professed  to  be  hopeful  of  both,  but  when  some  forty  manu- 
facturers finally  sat  down  to  a  dinner  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building  and  listened  to  his  recommendations, 
"It  turned  out,"  according  to  a  press  report,  "that  all  of 
those  present  were  already  doing  their  utmost  in  this  respect." 

TO  the  unemployed  citizens  of  the  League  it  seemed 
fairer  that  the  burden  that  society  had  handed  to  them 
should  be  spread  over  the  entire  community  through  taxation. 
For  it  was  apparent  that  the  unemployed  taxpayer  would 
have  to  share  an  increased  tax-rate  and  that,  in  any  case, 
his  means  of  life  would  have  to  be  forthcoming,  for  the 
social  fabric  could  hardly  stand  the  strain  of  wholesale  starva- 
tion in  a  country  so  fabulously  rich. 

The  demands  of  the  League  were  very  moderate.  They 
did  not  ask  for  full-time  employment.  They  did  not  ask 
that  money  should  be  appropriated  for  wasteful  work.  The 
City  Council  was  asked  to  appropriate  a  wage  fund  of  a 
million  dollars,  and  the  county  a  similar  amount,  one  half 
of  which  should  be  used  for  indigent  relief.  It  was  proposed 
to  expend  the  wage  fund  on  one  of  the  public  projects  already 
planned,  and  on  which  much  common  labor  was  necessary. 

The  chairman  of  the  county  board  at  once  announced 
through  the  press  that  he  was  opposed  to  using  public  funds 
for  jobs  for  the  unemployed.  The  councilmen  were  more 
subtle.  With  a  generous  gesture  they  appropriated  a  million 
dollars  for  jobs,  and  the  unemployed  had  a  short-lived  thrill 
of  hope  and  gratitude.  But  it  was  only  a  trick,  of  the  kind 
that  politicians  think  clever,  but  under  the  circumstances, 
heartlessly  cruel.  Instead  of  including  the  appropriation  in 
the  budget  of  one  of  the  city  departments,  the  Council  passed 
it  as  an  emergency  measure,  knowing  that  a  state  law  limited 
emergency  appropriations.  The  result  was  that  the  million 
dwindled  to  $4.62,000. 

But  that  is  not  all  the  .story.  The  next  step  was  the  at- 
tempt to  discourage  job-seekers  by  making  the  job  as  un- 
attractive as  possible.  Digging  stumps  and  clearing  streets 
and  parks  for  eight  hours  a  day  in  rain  and  sleet,  even  at 
the  regular  city  scale  of  $4.50  per  day,  is  a  fairly  severe  test 
of  a  jobless  man's  attitude  toward  charity.  The  Council 
set  a  sliding  scale  running  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  day.  Even 
so,  the  applicants  for  work  numbered  twelve  thousand. 

The  League  protested  that  men  owing  taxes,  rent  and 
grocery  bills  could  make  no  headway  on  part-time  work  at 
such  a  wage.  Organized  labor  supported  their  plea.  After 
a  prolonged  controversy  the  Council  restored  the  regular 


scale.  But  shortly  afterwards  the  work  was  suspended,  on 
the  specious  plea  that  the  city  had  no  money  available, 
although  there  were  plenty  of  idle  funds  and  the  banks  would 
readily  have  cashed  warrants.  In  the  middle  of  January 
1932,  when  the  comptroller  announced  that  only  $143,729 
had  been  expended  out  of  the  $462,000  (the  million  first 
promised),  4750  men  out  of  twelve  thousand  were  given 
from  six  to  twelve  days'  work. 

The  unemployed  men  with  the  largest  families  were  first 
put  to  work,  while  the  wage  dispute  still  raged.  After  the 
regular  wage  was  restored  the  city  refused  to  allow  these 
men  what  they  had  lost  by  their  priority. 

While  the  League  was  carrying  on  this  losing  battle  for 
job  relief,  it  was  at  the  same  time  carrying  forward  energet- 
ically a  program  of  self-help  quite  surprisingly  successful  in 
view  of  the  total  lack  of  cash  resources.  One  of  the  first 
undertakings  was  the  procuring  of  wood  for  winter  fuel. 
Permission  was  obtained  to  cut  unmerchantable  timber  on 
both  public  and  private  tracts  adjacent  to  the  city.  Tools 
were  borrowed,  including  even  tractors  and  power-saws. 
Some  of  the  needed  trucks  were  loaned  by  transportation 
companies,  but  many  of  them  were  found  among  the  un- 
employed themselves.  Oil  companies  donated  gas.  The 
supply  of  this  important  factor  was  later  supplemented  by 
the  Mayor's  Commission  for  Improved  Employment.  No 
exact  figures  are  available  on  the  total  amount  of  wood 
obtained,  but  it  must  exceed  two  thousand  cords.  One 
local  established  a  woods'  camp  where  hot  meals  were  served 
to  eighty  workers. 

The  fishing  industry  which  centers  in  Seattle,  encountered, 
like  other  industries,  a  dull  market.  A  member  of  the  League 
who  also  belonged  to  the  Fishermen's  Union,  arranged  with 
the  Union  to  supply  the  League  with  unsold  fish.  The 
League,  over  a  period  of  two  months,  distributed  sixty  tons 
of  fresh  and  frozen  fish. 

BY  this  time  the  locals  were  establishing  commissaries.  The 
Mayor's  Commission  had  promised  that  the  unemployed 
would  be  given  one  to  two  weeks'  work  per  month  through 
the  winter  and  that  they  would  set  up  a  system  of  distribu- 
tion which  would  supply  every  needy  family  with  food. 
But  winter  came  on  with  nothing  tangible  accomplished.  For 
months  the  Commission's  activities  seemed  to  consist  of 
holding  meetings,  appointing  committees,  urging  the  public 
to  give  to  the  charity  organizations  and  to  furnish  odd  jobs, 
and  giving  optimistic  assurances  through  the  press  that  the 
Commission  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 

The  League  made  a  gallant  effort  to  supply  its  commis- 
saries. Over  the  mountains  in  the  Yakima  Valley  farmers 
had  fruit  and  vegetables  that  it  did  not  pay  to  market. 
Squads  of  unemployed  were  sent  to  bring  back  truckloads 
of  apples  and  pears.  They  dug  and  shipped  four  carloads 
of  potatoes,  the  Mayor's  Commission  paying  the  freight  in 
return  for  one  carload,  which  went  to  the  Sunshine  Club, 
a  feeding  station  for  homeless  men.  The  countryside  around 
Seattle  was  scoured  for  any  farm  products  the  farmers  could 
spare.  The  League  proposed  to  the  Grange  to  reciprocate 
with  labor,  but  the  suggestion  was  not  followed  up  for  in 
this  area  of  variegated  farming  no  large  quantity  of  produce 
was  available. 

At  the  neighborhood  centers  of  the  League  all  kinds  of 
cooperative  efforts  developed — canning  and  preserving  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  sewing  groups,  including  skilled  tailors, 
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free  barber  shops,  free  shoe-repair  shops.  A  fine  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness  prevailed  during  this  stage.  It  was  also 
remarked  that  in  all  the  branches  capable  and  efficient  men 
and  women  appeared  in  response  to  the  need  for  commissary 
and  organizing  work. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  with  what  gayety  was  possible. 
Trees  were  set  up  and  home-made  toys  supplied.  An  un- 
employed Santa  Claus  appeared,  simulating  a  hearty  laugh. 
But  underneath  the  show  of  merriment  were  sick  discourage- 
ment and  fear.  Homes  had  been  lost,  savings  exhausted, 
hopes  of  employment  dashed.  The  Unemployed  Citizens' 
League  had  reached  the  third  and  last  stage  of  its  activity, 
the  stage  where  food  relief  had  become  the  vital  and  urgent 
need.  To  the  very  last  they  had  hoped  that  some  way  would 
open  to  save  them  the  humiliation  of  eating  unearned  bread. 

The  cost  of  liquidating  the  emergency  was  now  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms,  namely,  enough  food  to  prevent  starva- 
tion. Both  city  and  county  authorities  now  decided,  since 
they  had  no  distributive  machinery  of  their  own  to  meet  the 
emergency,  to  recognize  the  League  as  a  representative 
agency.  The  Mayor's  Commission  was  used  as  a  go-between. 

Food  depots  were  established  in  five  districts,  and  from 
these  depots  deliveries  are  made  to  the  local  commissaries. 
A  general  supervisor  from  the  Commission  confers  with  the 
general  manager  of  the  League.  In  each  district  there  is 
a  joint  committee  of  two.  The  city  provided  ten  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  foodstuffs,  and  then  relinquished  the 


responsibility  to  the  county,  which  promises  to  continue  the 
relief  work  through  the  winter.  At  the  time  of  this  writing 
nearly  twenty  thousand  people  are  receiving  this  aid,  and 
the  number  is  increasing.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  work 
of  five  Community  Fund  organizations  and  the  Sunshine 
Club,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  lesser  relief  activities. 

Has  the  Unemployed  Citizens'  League  justified  its  exis- 
tence? I  think  so.  It  was  better  to  have  made  the  fight 
for  dignity  and  self-respect  than  to  have  submitted  tamely 
to  the  process  of  pauperization.  Moreover,  the  sense  of 
solidarity  in  a  common  misfortune  has  relieved  to  some 
extent  the  agony  of  spirit  that  eats  out  the  hearts  of  those 
that  stand  alone.  Lastly,  the  administration  of  relief  by  their 
own  officers  is  more  bearable  than  the  methods  of  profes- 
sional charity. 

Is  the  League  radical,  it  may  be  asked.  I  fear  not.  The 
president  is  John  F.  Cronin,  unemployed  builder,  independent 
in  politics.  Charles  W.  Gilbreath,  manager  of  relief,  who 
has  been  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Dix  for  his  efficient 
work,  is  a  socialist.  Carl  Brannin,  executive  secretary,  is 
director  of  the  Labor  College.  But  the  rank  and  file  is  a 
cross-section  of  the  American  working  class.  Have  they 
learned  anything  from  their  experience?  "You  bet  they 
have,"  a  stump-digger  answered  me.  "They'll  know  enough 
to  save  their  money  next  time."  No,  it's  not  very  encourag- 
ing, at  least  for  those  who  look  to  mass  intelligence  for 
social  betterment. 


Leadership  Lifts  Its  Head 

By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

NO  thoughtful  observer  of  the  events  of  the  winter 
of  1931-32  will  -be  surprised  at  the  stories,  told 
by  Mr.  Borders  and  Mr.  Wells,  of  what  is  happening 
in  Chicago  and  Seattle.  "You  can't  let  them  starve" 
might  move  the  Illinois  legislators  to  tardy  action  but 
as  an  interpretation  of  the  situation  in  wihich  Chicago 
citizens  were  plunged  it  was  not  enough.  "Unearned 
bread"  did  not  meet  the  need  of  the  six  thousand  citizens 
of  Seattle,  men  with  wives  and  children,  who  until  this 
time  had  been  counted  as  competent  and  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Leadership  is  presumed  to  be  a 
quality  of  American  genius.  No  one  need  be  surprised 
that  it  is  lifting  its  head  from  the  ranks  of  the  thousands 
of  American  citizens  who  are  without  work. 

"I  can't  imagine,"  says  Joanna  C.  Colcord  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  writing  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
"that  I  shall  run  across,  elsewhere  in  my  travels,  so 
interesting  a  social  experiment  or  one  so  balanced  be- 
tween possibilities  for  good  and  evil  as  the  relationship 
worked  out  here  in  Seattle  between  social  agencies,  gov- 
ernment and  the  organized  unemployed."  As  the  relief 
organization  in  Seattle  stands  now  it  takes  in  the  Com- 
munity Fund  with  its  allied  agencies,  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mission for  Improved  Employment,  with  its  five  district 
relief  organizations  each  with  a  depot  for  receiving  and 
handling  supplies,  and  the  Unemployed  Citizens'  League 
with  its  twenty-two  neighborhood  branches  and  com- 
missaries which  carry  in  large  measure  the  responsibility 
for  distributing  relief.  Funds  are  provided  chiefly  by  the 
county  with  some  supplementation  from  private  sources. 

In  practice  the  League  in  its  distribution  of  relief  has 
drawn  on  the  experience  of  social  workers.  Certain 
principles  for  the  determination  of  need  and  certain 
standards  of  adequacy  of  relief  have  been  accepted  by 


its  workers  and  by  those  of  the  Mayor's  Commission  and 
are  generally  followed.  Members  of  the  League  work 
sixteen  hours  a  week  to  the  extent  that  work  is  available. 
Hundreds  are  working  in  connection  with  wood-cutting, 
in  the  commissaries  and  in  various  other  projects. 

The  relationship  which  Miss  Colcord  finds  so  sig- 
nificant was  probably  worked  out  only  at  the  cost  of  a 
good  many  concessions  all  along  the  line.  That  diverse 
views  were  reconciled,  the  principle  of  self-help  main- 
tained and  the  orderly  organization  of  all  resources  ac- 
complished is  evidence  of  the  level  headedness  and  the 
sincerity  of  purpose  of  the  leaders  of  both  the  Unem- 
ployed Citizens'  League  and  the  Mayor's  Commission 
for  Improved  Employment. 

TN  the  opinion  of  many  Seattle  people,  who  see  in  the 
-*•  League  a  stand  for  elemental  justice,  its  constructive 
program  of  self-help  has  been  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  by  its  union  of  forces  with  the  formally  con- 
stituted relief  organizations.  Certainly  the  community 
has  been  drawn  more  closely  together  in  the  emergency, 
better  understanding  exists,  and  relief  needs  have  been 
more  adequately  met  by  reason  of  the  League's  activities. 
There  is  no  intimation  anywhere  that  it  has  not  been 
a  useful  element  in  the  community  situation.  "Its  oper- 
ations have  been  of  unquestioned  advantage,"  says  I.  F. 
Dix,  chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Commission.  "The  League 
deserves  a  complete  case  record  and  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  a  current  historian,"  says  John  F.  Hall,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Community  Fund. 

The  League's  inability  to  do  its  own  whole  job,  due 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  difficulties  aggravated  by  the 
winter  season,  was  undoubtedly  a  disappointment  to  its 
leaders.  That  they  could  sink  that  disappointment  in 
the  common  cause  and  maintain  their  integrity  and  their 
principles  is  a  tribute  to  their  disinterestedness.  Some- 
thing >big  and  tolerant  has  happened  in  Seattle. 


A  Nation  Scrapping  Its  Slums 

By  EDITH   ELMER  WOOD 

Housing  authority  and  author  of  The  Housing    of  the  Unskilled  Wage  Earner,  Housing   Progress  in  Western  Europe, 

Recent   Trends  in  American   Housing  and  other  works 


kN  my  return  recently  from  a  visit  to  England,  my 
first  in  several  years,  the  editor  of  The  Survey  asked 
me  what  had  impressed  me  most  in  the  housing  sit- 
uation over  there.  The  answer  was  unhesitating:  The  spec- 
tacle of  i8oo-odd  local  authorities,  urban  and  rural,  through- 
out England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  quietly  and  systematically 
preparing  for  the  complete  elimination  of  their  slums,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  with  sub- 
stantial financial  assistance  from  the  national  treasury.  If 
you  let  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  soak  in,  you  will  see 
how  stupendous  the  implications  are.  No  nation  has  ever 
before  undertaken  such  a  task. 

This  was  far  from  being  the  only  matter  of  interest.  I 
could  have  pointed  to  the  two  hundred  thousand  high-grade 
cottages  built  and  rented  to  working  people  by  local  author- 
ities since  my  last  visit;  but  that  was  the  impressive  contin- 
uance of  an  already  established  policy.  I  could  have  called 
attention  to  the  remarkable  increase  in  home  ownership 
among  artisan  and  lower-middle-class  families  in  a  nation 
not  previously  noted  for  home  ownership.  Or  I  could  have 
mentioned  the  important  new  powers  in  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  bill.  But  none  of  these  had  the  social 
and  economic  significance  of  the  nation-wide  compulsory 
slum  clearance  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  1930.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  while  it  was  introduced  by  a 
Labor  ministry,  it  was  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  par- 
liamentary vote.  All  the  discussion  was  over  matters  of  de- 
tail. It  was  not  opposed  at  any  stage  by  either  the  Liberal 
or  Conservative  Party  as  such. 

Eighty  years  ago,  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  en- 
abling act  which  made  municipal  housing  possible.  Almost 
forty  years  later,  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act 
of  1890  made  it  workable.  The  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1909  made  it  compulsory,  but  gave  the  national 
government  no  power  to  enforce  it.  Legislation  of  1919 
vested  real  control  in  the  Ministry  of  Health  through  the 
handling  of  a  national  housing  subsidy.  Town  planning 
also  was  first  permitted  and  later  required.  Slum  clearance, 
with  compensation,  to  the  owner,  but  no  provision  for  the 
displaced  tenants,  was  first  authorized,  in  one  city  only, 
under  the  Liverpool  Sanitary  Amendment  Act  of  1864.  The 
Torrens  Acts  were  a  national  series  adopted  between  1868 
and  1882,  providing  for  the  compulsory  repair  or  demoli- 
tion of  insanitary  or  obstructive  houses  at  the  owner's  ex- 
pense. The  Cross  Acts,  adopted  between  1875  and  1882, 
permitted  the  municipal  acquisition  and  clearance  of  un- 
healthy, or  slum,  areas,  determined  as  such  by  the  health 
authorities,  and  required  that  new  accommodation  should  be 
provided  for  as  many  people  as  had  been  displaced,  usually 
on  the  same  site.  These  provisions  were  incorporated  in  the 
1890  and  1909  acts  and  still  form  part  of  the  basic  national 
housing  law.  But  it  remained  for  the  Housing  Act  of 
August  i,  1930,  to  make  slum  clearance  compulsory. 


As  a  result,  more  than  eighteen  hundred  great  cities,  mid- 
dle-size and  small  towns  and  rural  district  councils  have 
been  taking  a  survey  of  their  housing  accommodations  and 
reporting  to  the  national  Ministry  of  Health  how  many  in- 
sanitary dwellings  they  have  and  what  they  intend  to  do 
about  it.  Communities  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  and 
over  had  to  file  a  formal  report  with  a  five-year  plan  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1930  and  must  repeat  every  fifth  year. 

Authorities  have  their  choice  of  three  methods  of  proce- 
dure, but  one  or  another  must  be  applied  to  every  insanitary 
dwelling,  (i)  Single  insanitary  houses  capable  of  being 
made  sanitary  by  repairs,  at  a  reasonable  outlay,  are  to  be 
made  so  at  the  owner's  expense.  If  too  far  gone  or  too 
badly  planned  to  be  made  satisfactory,  they  are  to  be  de- 
molished, also  at  the  owner's  expense.  (2)  Incipient  slums, 
or  blighted  districts,  may  be  declared  Improvement  Areas, 
where  owners  are  compelled  either  to  improve  or  demolish 
their  buildings  and  the  authorities  purchase  only  such  por- 
tions of  the  tract  as  are  needed  for  open  spaces.  (3)  Where 
conditions  are  so  bad  that  they  can  be  best  dealt  with  by  the 
demolition  of  all  the  buildings,  Clearance  Areas  are  de- 
clared. The  authorities  may  order  the  owners  to  demolish 
the  houses  at  their  own  expense,  laying  down  conditions 
which  must  be  complied  with  in  rebuilding,  or  they  may 
acquire  whole  areas  themselves,  as  is  usually  necessary  when 
there  is  to  be  a  new  lay-out  of  streets  and  open  spaces  or 
where  the  displaced  tenants  are  to  be  rehoused  on  the  site. 
The  owner  of  an  insanitary  dwelling  receives  site  value  only, 
and  not  even  the  market  value  of  that  if  it  is  higher  than 
would  be  appropriate  for  working-class  housing  and  the  local 
authority  intends  using  the  site  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  property  in  good  condition  in  a  Clearance 
Area,  which  has  to  be  acquired  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
general  plan,  is  paid  for  at  market  rates. 

Whenever  a  local  authority  orders  the  demolition  of  a 
dwelling  either  by  the  owner  or  itself,  it  is  under  legal  obli- 
gation to  provide  an  equivalent  amount  of  new  housing.  In 
addition  to  which,  it  is  always  under  obligation  to  provide 
new  working-class  housing  under  the  1924  Wheatley  Act, 
as  may  be  needed.  The  obligations  laid  on  local  authorities 
by  the  Act  of  1930  do  not  supersede  previous  housing  obli- 
gations, but  supplement  them.  The  objective  is  nothing  less 
than  100  per  cent  good  housing. 

OF  the  three  British  methods  of  assisting  the  housing  of  the 
people,  (a)  government  loans  and,  since  the  War,  sub- 
sidies to  limited  dividend  companies  and  other  forms  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,    (b)   building  and  renting  by  local  authori- 
ties on  new  sites,  and  (c)  slum  clearance  by  local  authorities, 
the  third  has  been  least  used,  in  spite  of  obvious  need,  because 
of  its  greater  cost.     Even  in  pre-War  days,  when  loans  and  j 
municipal   housing   were   on    a   self-supporting   basis,    slum , 
clearance  regularly  involved  the  rate-payers   (local  tax-pay- 
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ers)  in  considerable  expense.  Immediately  after  the  War, 
the  housing  shortage  made  it  necessary  that  all  efforts  should 
go  into  new  building.  Nothing  could  be  torn  down  how- 
ever bad.  By  1924  the  shortage  had  been  sufficiently  re- 
duced to  permit  some  resumption  of  slum  clearance,  and  the 
act  of  that  year  provided  for  the  national  treasury's  bear- 
ing half  the  loss  incurred  by  local  authorities  in  clearance 
projects.  While  this  produced  some  results,  about  twelve 
thousand  bad  dwellings  demolished  and  replaced  by  good 
ones  in  five  or  six  years,  the  pace  was  far  too  slow.  During 
these  years  public  opinion  had  seemed  to  crystallize  into 
something  approaching  unanimity.  National  finances  were 
in  a  bad  way,  taxes  were  staggering,  unemployment  was  rife, 
the  expense  of  getting  rid  of  their  slums  would  be  enormous, 
but  somehow  or  other  it  had  got  to  be  done.  Fundamental 
decency  required  it.  It  would  improve  health  and  living 
conditions,  cut  down  delinquency,  allay  social  unrest  and 
decrease  unemployment. 

It  was  realized  that  nation-wide  action  would  not  take 
place  without  compulsion,  and  that  if  compulsion  were  to 
be  exerted,  the  national  government  must  give  even  more 
aid  than  it  was  then  offering  and  in  a  form  easier  to  apply. 
The  financial  provisions  of  the  1930  act  are  frankly  experi- 
mental, and  it  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  judgment  on  them. 
They  are  based  on  the  number  of  persons  displaced  and  re- 
housed instead  of  the  number  of  dwellings  involved  or  the 
amount  of  expense  incurred.  There  is  a  payment  of  45 
shillings  a  year  per  person  in  most  cases  (nearly  $11  when 
sterling  was  at  par),  50  shillings  in  agricultural  parishes, 
where  rents  are  lower,  and  70  where  tall  fireproof  tenements 
have  to  be  built  on  high-cost  ground  (chiefly  in  the  central 
parts  of  London).  It  is  expected  that  about  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  a  year  will  be  displaced — a  million  in  ten 
years.  But  few  believe  that  the  re-housing  of  a  million  slum 
dwellers  will  finish  the  job.  The  magazine,  Garden  Cities 
and  Town  Planning,  for  May  1931,  makes  a  tentative  esti- 
mate of  two  and  a  half  million  persons  and  twenty-five  years 
and  calculates  the  total  cost  to  the  exchequer  during  the 
25+4O-years  life  of  the  grant  at  £252,500,000,  to  which  it 
adds  £75,000,000,  which  the  project  will  probably  cost  the 
rate-payers.  Now,  £327,500,000  is  a  big  sum,  but  as  it  would 
be  spread  over  sixty-five  years,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 


prohibitive.  During  the  fifteen  years  when  the  charge  is  at 
its  maximum,  it  will  amount  to  about  £6,312,000  per  year. 
Two  and  a  half  million  slum  dwellers  cost  society  vastly 
more  than  that. 

Our  Mr.  Veiller,  writing  in  his  quarterly,  Housing,  in 
June  1930,  while  the  housing  bill  was  still  before  Parlia- 
ment, called  it  "most  unsound"  and  said:  "We  have  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  the  responsible  sober-minded  intelli- 
gence of  England  has  seriously  considered  these  proposals  in 
all  their  implications."  It  would  be  a  safe  bet  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  Americans  who  read  his  observations 
agreed  with  him.  But  the  British  Parliament  and  the  Brit- 
ish people  soberly  and  doggedly  went  their  way.  They  have 
been  wrestling  with  these  problems  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  know  what 
they  are  doing. 

Slum  clearance  in  Great  Britain  has  always  been  a  health 
and  welfare  measure.  It  is  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  community,  since  physical  and  moral  plague  spots 
are  a  menace  to  all,  but  the  welfare  of  the  displaced  slum 
dwellers  is  given  first  consideration.  Not  only  must  new 
accommodation  be  provided  for  as  many  as  are  displaced, 
but  it  must  be  at  rents  they  can  pay.  Hence  the  charge  on 
the  tax-payers.  The  authorities  often  move  them  free  of 
charge,  sometimes  into  temporary  quarters  and  back  into 
the  new  structures  when  finished. 

New  York  has  become  slum  conscious  in  recent  years,  an! 
there  has  been  much  talk  about  slum  clearance.  Some  peo- 
ple mean  one  thing  by  it  and  some  another.  It  has  recently 
been  announced  that  Fred  F.  French,  builder  of  Tudor  City, 
has  bought  up  a  large  tract  on  the  Lower  East  Side  on  which 
to  build  modern  apartment  houses  for  white-collar  workers 
in  the  near-by  financial  district.  No  one  feels  the  remotest 
responsibility  for  the  eight  thousand  families  to  be  displaced. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  so  many  vacancies  in  old-law 
tenements  at  present  that  this  particular  group  can  probably 
be  absorbed  without  much  hardship.  Obviously,  however, 
the  process  cannot  continue  long  without  inflicting  great 
suffering  on  the  most  defenseless  section  of  the  population. 
It  will  put  up  rents  in  old  houses,  increase  overcrowding, 
and  create  new  slums.  And  for  some  weird  reason,  we  shall 
be  proud  of  ourselves. 


A  Home  for  Mary  Lou 

By  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 

Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies 


ARY  LOU  JONES  has  been  sixteen  years  old 
since  1917,  to  our  actual  knowledge.  It  may 
be  much  longer,  for  we  guess  her  real  age  at 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  years,  in  spite  of  the  old-fashioned 
pigtails  over  her  shoulders,  the  "Peter  Thompson"  sailor- 
suit  with  yellow  decorations,  the  low-heeled  ankle-tied  shoes 
and  her  own  statement  that  she  wished  to  earn  her  board 
and  room  in  a  family  where  she  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  finish  her  highschool  education. 

This  longing  to  complete  her  education  is  a  plea  that  has 
amazingly  supported  Mary  Lou  for  fourteen  years.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  it  brought  in  seven  dollars  from  the  con- 


gregation of  a  struggling  little  church  in  one  of  our  poorer 
districts,  where  she  must  have  made  a  most  appealing  talk. 
It  once  carried  her  as  far  as  Tuskegee  Institute,  whence  she 
was  promptly  returned  to  Chicago.  The  Travelers'  Aid 
took  charge  of  her  upon  her  arrival  and  handed  her  over 
to  the  United  Charities,  who  referred  her  to  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  who  sent  her  to  the  Service 
Bureau  for  Women,  at  126  North  Wells  Street,  Chicago. 
It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  cost  of  Mary  Lou  to 
Chicago  during  those  fourteen  pathetic  years  of  protracted 
adolescence ;  but  we  can  do  no  more  than  speculate,  for  the 
only  additional  information  we  have  been  able  to  secure  is 
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that  in  1923  she  was  examined  in  a  child-guidance  clinic  on 
account  of  difficult  behavior.  She  has  only  one  relative  in 
the  city,  who  has  seen  her  a  few  times  and  can  give  no 
history.  She  has  no  work  record  that  can  be  discovered. 

On  her  arrival  at  the  Service  Bureau  she  protested  against 
placing  a  young  girl  like  herself  in  a  shelter  with  older 
women.  And  since  the  staff  of  that  organization  includes 
a  full-time  psychiatric  social  worker  and  a  psychiatrist  for 
six  hours  a  week,  as  well  as  a  graduate  student  in  psychology 
to  make  psychometric  tests,  it  was  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  see  that  Mary  Lou  was  sent  to  a  psychopathic 
hospital  and  from  there  committed  to  a  state  hospital  for 
the  insane.  She  writes  to  us  that  "she  is  in  a  beautiful 
place.  The  food  is  good,  and  the  people  very  nice." 

This  is  just  one  example  of  careful  and  intensive  case 
work  that  is  done  at  the  Service  Bureau,  Chicago's  clearing- 
house for  homeless  women,  which  is  operated  by  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  and  financed  by  the  Joint  Emergency 
Relief  Fund.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  director,  Mary  Gillette 
Moon,  as  well  as  of  the  Council's  committee  which  stands 
behind  her  on  Bureau  policies,  that  single,  unattached  women 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  groups.  It  may  perhaps  be  true  that 

When    the   last  string  snaps   and    a   man   goes   broke 
He  turns  to  the  sky  and  sea; 
He  cuts  clean  loose  from  the  ihome-bred  folk 
And  love  and  honor  go  up  like  smoke 
,  And  life  is  a  gamble  and  death  a  joke 
And  the  universe  good  to  see. 

But  even  when  most  of  the  strings  have  snapped  for  a 
woman,  she  clings  desperately  to  a  rented  room,  a  trunk 
with  her  few  possessions  in  it,  or  a  canary  in  a  cage.  They 
come  to  the  Service  Bureau  with  packages  of  old  letters 
tied  up  with  string;  with  tattered  marriage  licenses,  framed 
photographs,  sometimes  baby  clothes:  pitiful  relics  of  former 
homes  and  happiness.  They  will  go  without  food  to  keep 
a  corner  of  their  own  where  these  things  can  be  preserved, 
and  the  last  string  never  really  snaps  until  they  part  with 
them. 

BUT  a  corner  of  your  own  means  case  work.  A  fifth  of  the 
three  thousand  and  more  women  who  have  appealed  to 
the  Service  Bureau  since  October  I  have  been  lodged  in 
free  shelters.  About  the  same  number  are  boarded  in  resi- 
dence clubs.  The  remainder  are  kept  in  their  own  rooms 
or  with  friends  and  their  rent,  or  food,  or  both,  are  paid 
for  out  of  the  Joint  Emergency  Relief  Fund. 

Practically  all  of  the  younger  women  are  referred  to 
one  of  the  five  case-work  agencies  affiliated  with  the  Bureau : 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Jewish  Social 
Service  Bureau,  Catholic  and  Protestant  Protectorates  and 
Big  Sisters.  Every  week  the  case  workers  of  these  organiza- 
tions meet  for  a  conference  with  the  staff  of  the  Service 
Bureau. 

But  the  woman  over  forty  is  the  Bureau's  special  care, 
since  there  seemed  to  be  no  adequate  provision  made  for 
her  in  the  social-service  structure  of  the  city. 

As  far  as  is  possible,  they  get  work  in  the  Bureau's  work 
shop  at  fifty  cents  an  hour ;  but  this  only  provides  for  thirty 
out  of  the  sixty  to  eighty  new  clients  received  daily.  Most 
of  them  are  badly  undernourished,  and  some  of  them  must 
be  kept  for  weeks  in  convalescent  homes.  Three  inter- 
viewers and  two  case  workers  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  Bureau's  clientele.  There  is  practically  no  waiting  for 


appointments.  It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  ask  someone 
to  come  back  the  next  day,  but  care  is  always  taken  to  be 
sure  they  have  food  and  shelter  for  the  night.  Streetcar 
tokens  are  provided  when  distances  are  great,  and  prefer- 
ence is  given  them  the  following  morning. 

But  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  of  the  Bureau's  ac- 
complishments this  winter  is  the  psychiatric  advice  which  is 
given  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  homeless  women 
who  show  marked  evidence  of  emotional  instability  in  these 
uncertain  years.  Last  winter's  experience  convinced  us  that 
there  was  a  special  need  for  such  care.  The  local  clinics 
were  so  taxed  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  help  from  them. 
The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  accordingly  called  on  Helen 
Myrick,  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  to 
organize  and  supervise  a  psychiatric  service  for  the  Bureau, 
with  the  result  that  Lillian  Bennett  was  engaged  as  full- 
time  psychiatric  social  worker  and  Dr.  David  B.  Rotman 
appointed  as  part-time  psychiatrist. 

FOR  a  period  of  three  months,  October  i,  1931,  to  Janu- 
ary i,  1932,  no  clients  have  consulted  Miss  Bennett,  54 
have  been  referred  to  Dr.  Rotman  or  outside  psychiatric 
clinics;  2O  of  the  54  examined  by  the  psychiatrist  were 
recommended  for  state  hospital  care,  5  to  an  institution  for 
the  feebleminded,  7  to  an  outside  clinic  for  psychotherapy 
and  10  to  clinics  for  physical  examinations ;  50  were  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  40,  and  47  were  from  40  to  60  years 
of  age. 

Of  the  54  women  examined,  1 1  were  diagnosed  as  de- 
mentia praecox,  1 1  had  other  forms  of  psychoses,  2  had  gen- 
eral paresis,  7  were  feebleminded,  2  with  psychosis,  and  4 
had  some  form  of  psychoneurosis. 

Clients  who  do  not  need  institutional  or  clinical  care  are 
returned  by  Miss  Bennett  to  the  case  worker  who  referred 
them,  with  suggestions  for  further  follow-up,  most  helpful 
to  the  social  worker  who  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  she 
might  expect  of  an  "emotionally  unstable"  client!  Other 
cases  are  given  temporary  care  in  the  new  Municipal  Home 
for  Women  and  kept  under  observation  with  occupational 
therapy  prescribed  by  Dr.  Rotman. 

The  greatest  usefulness  of  the  psychiatric  service  to  the 
Bureau  has  been  the  clearing  up,  in  a  conclusive  way,  of 
the  problems  of  women  who,  like  Mary  Lou  Jones,  have 
wandered  around  the  city  for  years.  The  community  is  now 
protected  from  them,  and  what  is  still  more  important, 
they  are  protected  from  the  community.  This  type  of  woman 
rarely  reaches  a  psychiatrist.  She  tells  a  plausible  story  and 
eludes  organized  case-work  agencies. 

One  of  our  greatest  needs  at  present  is  a  better  developed 
program  of  mental  hygiene  for  non-pathological  women  who 
show  suicidal  tendencies,  depression,  undue  worry  and  other 
emotional  difficulties.  Can  we  do  it  with  such  a  limited 
staff?  We  wonder.  What  will  happen  when  the  Emergency 
Relief  Fund  is  exhausted?  We  still  wonder.  We  discussed 
some  of  these  weighty  matters  with  Joel  Hunter  a  few 
days  since,  and  he  gave  us  the  following  quotation,  which 
enables  us  to  close  this  paper  on  an  optimistic  note: 

There  was  a  young  man  who  said  "Why 
Can't  I  look  in  my  ear  with  my  eye?" 
I  am  sure  you  could  do  it 
If  you  put  your  mind  to  it; 
You  never  can  tell  till  you  try! 


"Mrs.  Doctor" 


By  ELEANOR  BRUSH  COCHRAN 

Chicago  Junior  League 


OU  can't,  Mrs.  Lopez,  you  cannot  feed  Angelo 
frijoles  and  expect  him  to  be  well — I   told  you 
that  last  week.     I  am  telling  you  now,  and  if  you 
do  it  again  I  shall  give  you  pills  as  well  as  Angelo." 

"Miss  Stanton !"  The  doctor's  voice  came  through  the 
half-open  door.  "Miss  Stanton!" 

"Yes  Doctor,  I'm  coming."  Hastily  I  tucked  Herper  up 
in  his  blanket  and  gave  him  back  to  Miss  Lester,  the  nurse 
in  charge,  to  hold. 

The  doctor's  eyes  met  mine  firmly  as  he  held  up  a  tiny 
bottle  of  soda  mints. 

"Miss  Stanton,  if,  when  Mrs.  Lopez  brings  Angelo  in 
here  again  you  find  that  he  has  even  nibbled  one  crumb  of 
frijoles  or  tamales  or  any  of  these  things  that  I  tell  you — 
you  will  give  Mrs.  Lopez  two — not  one — but  two  of  these 
white  pills,"  and  grimly  he  shook  the  bottle  of  soda  mints 
in  front  of  her  terrified  eyes.  Mrs.  Lopez  looked  at  the 
ground.  Angelo  looked  weakly  back  at  the  doctor,  and  I 
removed  the  stomach  pump.  Fifteen  minutes  before,  Angelo 
had  been  screaming  with  acute  indigestion  but  drastic  meas- 
ures had  subdued  him.  We  had  waived  ceremony  and  hur- 
ried him  in  to  the  doctor. 

Now  as  I  dashed  back  into  the  reception  room,  Herper 
set  up  a  lusty  howl  for  recognition.  He  was  coal  black  and 
six  months  old  with  the  curliest  hair  and  the  biggest  eyes 
in  the  world.  ,His  doting  mother  kept  him  immaculately 
clean  and  brought  him  in  weekly  for  his  examination.  He 
is  gaining  steadily  and  this  week  was  no  exception.  "Ain't 
gwine  to  be  no  trouble  ever  with  him."  Lulu  showed  her 
white  teeth  in  a  broad  smile  as,  having  checked  him  out,  she 
tied  on  his  pink  bonnet  and  wrapped  him  up  against  the  chilly 
weather. 

"Mrs.  Doctor,  Mrs.  Doctor!"  Hastily  I  turned  to  see  a 
misshapen  little  boy  holding  on  to  his  mother's  hand.  "Mrs. 
Doctor,  Sammy — he  don't  get  no  better,  and  his  shoes  hurt 
him  so,  I  had  to  take  'em  away." 

Miss  Lester  came  up.  "Mrs.  Goldstein,"  she  said  firmly, 
"Sammy  has  to  wear  those  shoes.  He  will  hurt  his  muscles 
more  and  more  if  you  take  that  shoe  off.  Where  are  they?" 

Finally  Mrs.  Goldstein  produced  a  bundle  which 
tained  Sammy's  shoe  and  Miss 
Lester  carefully  adjusted  it  to 
the  poor  little  clubfoot.  "Of 
course,"  she  agreed  soothingly, 
'It's  hard  to  walk  in  at  first, 
but  you  see  it  will  help  him  so 
much  in  a  month  or  two."  She 
beckoned  to  an  interne  who  had 
just  come  in. 

"Why  Mrs.  Goldstein,"  the 
interne  beamed,  "You  won't 
know  Sammy  in  a  week  or  so. 
He'll  get  used  to  it." 

Mrs.  Goldstein  brightened. 
Clearly  one  masculine  word  of 
approval  is  worth  far  more  than 


con- 


In  Chicago  this  winter  the  Junior 
League  is  considerably  more  service  than 
social.  Its  forty-two  provisional  mem- 
bers, twenty-seven  of  them  debutantes  on 
the  sunny  side  of  twenty,  have  enlisted 
for  active  work  with  the  social  agencies. 
Eleven  of  them  are  with  the  Northwest- 
ern Medical  School  Clinic.  It  is  from 
actual  experience  that  Mrs.  Cochran 
draws  her  story.  "They  are  a  grand 
crowd  of  girls,"  says  Helen  Cody  Baker 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  "and 
they  are  doing  a  real  job." 
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all    the    advice    and    cheer    of    a    dozen    nurses. 

The  doctor  stuck  out  his  head.  "Miss  Lester,  Miss 
Stanton,  one  of  you  get  the  records  on  William  Pizzel.  I 
think  he  was  in  the  north  clinic  last  year.  All  right,  send  in 
Mary  Morgan."  The  interne  gave  Sammy  a  bright  new 
penny  and  took  the  now  joyful  Mrs.  Goldstein  to  the  door. 

Other  mothers  were  arguing  for  their  turn.  We  hunted 
the  files  for  William  Pizzel's  record  and  could  discover  none. 

Mary  Morgan  meanwhile  was  endeavoring  to  scratch, 
bite  and  otherwise  mutilate  the  doctor  who,  pinning  her  arms 
to  her  side,  was  trying  to  look  into  her  throat.  The  interne 
rushed  back  to  his  assistance,  receiving  a  nicely  timed  kick 
from  Mary  as  the  doctor  at  the  risk  of  his  thumbs  pried  her 
mouth  open. 

"  D  RING  her  in  Wednesday,  schedule  her  for  Ward  D, 
•*-*  and  send  her  to  the  operating  room  at  three.  Those 
tonsils  must  come  out."  Mary  turned  into  a  tornado  and 
her  mother,  in  the  background,  burst  into  a  banshee  wail. 
Miss  Lester,  by  some  magic,  quieted  the  mother  and  ap- 
peased Mary  with  a  lemon  drop  while  promising  her  to  call 
for  her  herself  in  a  motor  on  Wednesday.  "And  don't  make 
it  no  little  car  neither,"  said  the  still  truculent  Mary  as  she 
left.  "I  want  the  kids  to  see  me  in  the  best."  I  made  a 
mental  note  to  tell  the  volunteer  motor  corps  to  produce  the 
swankiest  limousine  for  the  triumphal  ride.  Miss  Lester 
straightened  her  cap  and  we  took  a  long  breath  before  plung- 
ing into  the  claims  of  three  mothers  to  see  the  doctor  at  once. 
"Miss — my  girl — she  tell  me  I  got  bugs  in  my  teeth,"  a 
wailing  voice  reached  me.  "Look,  I  ain't  got  bugs  in  my 
teeth."  And  Mrs.  Rongetti  flashed  gleaming  teeth  at  me. 
"She  tell  me  all  day  long  bugs  crawl  up  and  down  in  my 
mouth,  she  bring  a  brush  from  the  five-and-ten,  spends  her 
good  money,  and  tells  me  the  bugs  they  run  in  and  up  my 
teeth.  I  whaled  her  good  for  it,"  and  the  sobbing  Lucia  was 
produced.  She  stated  chokingly  that  they  told  in  school  that 
if  you  didn't  brush  your  teeth,  bugs — and  she  dissolved  into 
more  tears.  I  explained  to  Mrs.  Rongetti  the  meaning  of 
germs.  I  told  her  about  the  kindness  Lucia  had  done  in 
buying  her  the  brush  and  assured  her  that  daily  brushing 

would  help  her  to  keep  her  teeth 
for  years.  She  looked  at  me 
doubtfully,  stated  that  there 
wasn't  a  poor  tooth  in  her  head 
(I  guiltily  thought  of  my  many 
fillings)  but  promised  to  use 
Lucia's  brush.  "I  buy  you  pea- 
nuts —  now  —  you  love  your 
mama!"  She  clasped  Lucia  to 
her  bosom  and  we  all  wept  at 
the  beautiful  reconciliation. 

Miss  Lester  sorted  the  re- 
maining patients  out.  The  tele- 
phone rang.  The  interne  went 
out  on  an  emergency  call — a 
stabbing  a  few  blocks  away. 
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The  doctor  called  for  more  charts  on  Catherine  Mary 
Hogan,  who  was  losing  weight  (due,  we  discover,  to  an  ex- 
clusive attention  to  coffee  and  pork)  and  for  Thomas  Patrick 
Hogan,  twin,  who  came  for  an  eye  examination.  He  suf- 
fered from  granulated  lids. 

Simple  remedies  were  given  to  the  people  who  could  not 
afford  to  buy  them.  Two  were  put  on  the  waiting-list  for 
the  deaf  home.  One  child  was  entered  for  the  first  vacancy 
in  F  Ward.  The  doctor  was  anxious  to  see  whether  his 
mother  had  really  followed  his  carefully  written  instructions 
for  food  and  the  rubbing  of  the  hurt  knee.  She  vowed  she 
had,  but  alas  she  smelled  villainously  of  liquor  and  there  was 
a  suspicious  tremolo  in  her  dramatic  assurance  that  she  lives 


and    dies   for   her   babies    who    are   all    the    world    to    her. 

Slowly  the  patients  went.  The  doctor  dashed  off  to  a 
hasty  dinner  before  his  evening  lecture,  and  Miss  Lester  and 
I  put  away  the  records  and  tidied  up,  idly  discussing  the  all- 
subduing  charm  of  Herper  and  the  evils  of  Aloysious' 
brother. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cascade  of  blows  at  our  door  and  a 
wild-eyed  man  rushed  in.  "Miss — my  wife — she  have  baby." 

"Where?"  we  gasped. 

"There — on  the  mat  in  the  doorway." 

Miss  Lester  flew  to  the  rescue,  while  I  telephoned  for 
an  interne. 

A  volunteer's  work  is  never  finished. 


Let  Them  Hear! 

By  ANNETTA  W.  PECK 

Executive  Secretary    The  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  Inc. 


HE  first  Saturday  in  February  a  high  chirping  of 
children's  voices  flooded  the  microphone  of  my 
hearing  aid,  like  nothing  in  the  world  except  the 
spring  chatter  of  sparrows  in  the  eaves  of  our  house  on 
Sunday  mornings  in  the  long-ago  days  when  I  could  really 
hear.  I  rushed  out  of  my  office  to  investigate,  for  there 
should  be  quiet  at  nine-thirty.  Then  our  hundred  children 
are  settling  down  to  their  lip-reading ;  time  enough  for  noise 
and  shouting  when  classes  are  over. 

But  this  was  different,  such  excitement !  Children  clamor- 
ing at  their  teachers,  rushing  at  our  social  workers,  mothers 
from  their  long  row  reaching  out  to  pluck  at  our  skirts — 
"Promotion,  I  got  promoted !"  "My  Julius  made  his  promo- 
tion!" "My  Mary  was  skipped  a  whole  grade!" — the  air 
glittered  with  that  word  promotion. 

Of  course!  Yesterday  the  promotions  were  announced  in 
school.  And  promotion  to  our  children  means  triumph, 
a  victory  over  impaired  hearing,  over  grown-ups  who  won't 
understand  what  the  trouble  is  and  give  a  fellow  a  front 
seat,  over  parents,  teachers  and  doctors  who  don't  believe 
in  lip-reading,  over  the  whole  combination  a  child  with  dull 
ears  is  up  against.  Promotion  is  vindication,  and  these  boys 
and  girls  who  pass  through  our  hands  know  it!  Practically 
all  of  our  children,  who  range  in  age  from  six  to  eighteen, 
made  their  promotions  this  February.  Five  were  advanced 
two  grades  and  best  of  all,  out  of  the  five  specials  from 
ungraded  classes  with  whom  we  have  been  experimenting 
for  the  last  half  year,  two  children  passed  their  intelligence 
tests  with  flying  colors  and  are  now  in  their  appropriate 
grades.  All  because  of  lip-reading  and  its  friendly  assistance 
whereby  the  speedy  eye  boosts  the  lagging  ear. 

But  why  should  a  social  agency  be  all  cluttered  up  like 
this  with  lip-reading?  Primarily,  I  suppose,  because  social 
work  is  expected  to  fill  in  the  chinks  of  the  social  structure, 
particularly  those  chinks  which  have  gaped  for  centuries 
unheeded.  And  in  this  case  because  we  had  been  told  very 
plainly  to  prove  our  contentions  when  we  made  our  first 
trembling  advances,  ten  years  ago,  to  the  august  Department 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York.  "Show  us,"  they 
said  in  effect,  "but  remember  that  your  city  has  a  wonderful 
public  school  for  the  deaf."  Being  totally  devoid  of  inhibit- 


ing traditions,  for  The  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  was  the  first  instance  in  history  of  a  handicapped 
group  formulating  and  executing  their  own  rehabilitation, 
we  replied  in  effect:  "Oh,  yeah!  And  what  has  any  school 
for  the  congenitally  deaf  to  do  with  conservation  of  hearing?" 
The  results  today  have  proved  our  case  to  any  creature 
who  can  perceive  a  pikestaff  plainly,  so  that  we  stand  at  that 
thrilling  moment  when  one  more  surge  of  public  opinion 
must  carry  us  and  our  program  for  the  conservation  of 
hearing  in  children  beyond  high-water  mark  to  solid  ground. 

THIS  crammed  decade  has  seen  much  hard  thinking  and 
much  hard  work,  always  conditioned  by  the  sense  of 
human  needs  which  stamps  the  social  agency,  plus  the  emo- 
tional energy  generated  by  the  fact  that  this  particular  agency 
is  operated  by  a  society  and  manned  by  a  staff  whose  members 
are  almost  without  exception  victims  of  the  physical  handi- 
cap which  is  being  combated.  The  beginning  meant  that 
the  children  being  brought  daily  by  perplexed  parents  and 
teachers  must  be  helped  while  a  routine  was  worked  out 
which  should  not  only  conserve  hearing  in  the  physical  sense, 
but  should  at  the  same  time  conserve  the  remnant  of  hearing, 
usually  a  large  and  usable  remnant,  in  those  children  who 
registered  an  irremediable  impairment.  Always  vision  had 
to  bore  far  beyond  practice  and  first,  last  and  always  a  heavy 
dependence  was  placed  upon  the  scientifically  minded  otologist 
who  could  share  fraternally  in  that  vision.  Twin  clinics 
accordingly  were  erected  r  the  otological  clinic  for  the  exami- 
nation, treatment  and,  when  funds  were  finally  found,  for 
research ;  and  the  lip-reading  clinic  where  teaching  methods 
were  developed  upon  a  sound  pedagogical  basis.  Meantime 
acoustic  engineers  had  developed  machines  for  group  surveys 
(detection)  as  well  as  for  accurate  testing  of  the  hearing. 
The  educational  developments  of  these  ten  years,  includ- 
ing teacher  training,  are  being  pursued  as  a  major  activity 
of  the  social  agency  in  intimate  union  with  its  vocational 
and  employment  services,  its  mentally  hygienic  recreation 
plan  and  the  thousand  helps  which  fill  out  the  scheme  of 
individual  case  work  in  a  specialized  social  center.  A  pro- 
gram was  provided,  incidentally,  for  the  national  movement 
for  conservation  of  hearing.  Worked  out  here  in  New  York 
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within  the  agency,  this  has  been  adopted  by  several  cities 
whose  school  systems  were  more  mobile  than  that  of  our 
huge  metropolis.  It  was  not,  however,  until  a  no-cost  launch- 
ing plan  was  constructed  and  offered  to  Associate  Super- 
intendent Margaret  J.  McCooey,  in  charge  of  atypical  chil- 
dren, that  any  hope  of  success  might  be  cherished.  At  this 
moment  that  hope  is  bright,  so  that  we  sit  as  one  sits  during 
the  Prelude  to  Tristan — thiilled,  suspended,  consciously 
in  the  presence  of  a  tremendous  human  achievement  which 
is  just  about  to  be  evoked  into  life. 


Shall  they  hear — shall  they  be  let?  Victims  of  the  least 
understood  of  all  handicaps,  a  disablement  to  which  the  in- 
stinctive response  is  first  fear,  then  contempt ;  frequently 
ridiculed,  cast  aside  as  wastage,  yet  including  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  Thousands  of  the  best  minds  in  America 
are  being  frustrated  beyond  redemption  or,  sore  with  the 
beatings  they  have  taken,  are  painfully  and  with  superhuman 
courage  trying  to  make  their  way  to  recognition  as  the  normal 
men  and  women  they  actually  are.  Spare  the  children  these 
agonies:  let  them  hear! 


The  Silver  Lining 

By  GEORGE  HJELTE 

Director  Westchester  County  Recreation  Commission 


HERE  is  one  aspect,  or  perhaps  it  is  a  by-product, 
of  unemployment  which  we  can  view  with  encour- 
agement; and  that  is  the  better  vocational  adjustment 
which  many  now  unemployed  will  make  in  finding  a  new 
place  for  themselves  in  the  world's  work.  There  are  always 
innumerable  square  pegs  in  round  holes.  Afraid  to  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  means  of  support  at  hand,  they  hesitate 
to  venture  into  new  pastures.  In  times  like  these  they  are 
involuntarily  cut  off  from  the  old  and  may  perforce  have  to 
make  a  new  departure.  Frequently  the  new  work  will  bs 
an  adaptation  of  what  has  been  merely  a  diversion — a  leisure- 
time  activity.  Many  of  the  unemployed  are  actually  finding 
that  skill  developed  in  leisure  may  be  put  to  gainful  ends. 
Often  however  this  is  not  possible  without  the  encourage- 
ment and  additional  training  offered  by  organizations  pri- 
marily interested  in  recreation.  And  here  it  is  that  these 
organizations  have  a  rare  opportunity.  Many  indeed  have 
had  thrilling  results. 

Instances  in  which  adjustments  of  this  sort  have  been 
made  have  come  to  my  attention.  An  insurance  agent  who 
could  no  longer  write  enough  policies  to  earn  a  meager 
living,  became  a  teacher  of  vocal  music.  An  engineer  whose 
hobby  was  producing  amateur  entertainments  secured  a  po- 
sition as  manager  of  an  auditorium  where  he  freely  indulges 
his  hobby  and  receives  a  regular  salary.  A  house  painter, 
in  his  spare  time  an  amateur  artist,  found  a  market  for  his 
works  and  now  is  an  artist  by  profession.  An  osteopathic 
physician,  suddenly  incapacitated  for  the  vigorous  work  of 
his  profession,  fell  back  upon  his  skill  as  a  'cellist  and  singer 
to  become  a  special  teacher  of  music  in  the  public  schools. 
A  draftsman  whose  hobby  was  photography,  solicited  com- 
mercial photographic  assignments  and  has  built  up  a  re- 
spectable business.  A  weaver  whose  recreation  consisted  of 
tinkering  in  a  non-professional  workshop,  now  manufactures 
toys  for  the  Christmas  trade. 

In  these  cases  avocation  has  been  the  means  of  salvation. 
Skills  developed  in  leisure  may  indeed  provide  a  jumping-off 
place  into  another  profitable  field  of  endeavor,  may  even 
rescue  a  square  peg  from  a  futile  attempt  to  adjust  itself  to 
a  round  hole. 

Leisure-time  activities  may  also  prevent  a  devitalization 
of  spirit.  People  trained  in  the  satisfying  use  of  spare  time 
have  a  better  chance  to  weather  the  storm  of  unemployment. 
The  response  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  many  com- 


munities to  organize  recreational  opportunities  for  the  un- 
employed has  shown  that  little  encouragement  is  needed  to 
divert  the  abnormally  large  amount  of  time  from  idleness  to 
useful  preoccupation.  Most  encouraging  have  been  the  in- 
direct results  of  such  programs  in  rehabilitating  the  partici- 
pants through  sustaining  their  morale  during  a  difficult 
period.  To  illustrate:  the  Playgrounds  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia which  has  undertaken  the  responsibility  for  recre- 
ation in  the  shelters  for  homeless  unemployed  men  reports 
that  leaders,  entertainers  and  directors  have  been  recruited 
from  "within  the  ranks ;"  and  that  many  of  them,  as  they 
become  absorbed  in  their  new  responsibilities,  straightway 
go  out  and  find  themselves  jobs.  Which  goes  to  show  that 
\vhen  fear,  anxiety  and  discouragement  are  forgotten  in  the 
presence  of  an  absorbing  task,  hope  returns,  morale  improves 
and  in  a  new  spirit  the  individual  puts  forth  increased  effort 
which  often  leads  to  a  job. 

Witness  the  case  of  one  man  whose  resentment  at  sudden 
discharge  from  an  excellent  position  was  such  that  he  sought 
other  work — unsuccessfully,  of  course — in  a  very  bad  mood, 
devoting  the  rest  of  the  day  to  sulking.  From  inactivity  and 
lack  of  attention  to  his  appearance  he  soon  took  on  a  flabby 
and  shabby  appearance.  The  futility  of  looking  for  work 
while  in  this  state  of  body  and  mind  was  obvious.  Finally 
convinced  by  interested  friends  of  this,  he  began  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  recreational  opportunities  that  cost  nothing — to 
exercise,  to  read.  His  state  of  mind  changed.  Employers 
reacted  differently  to  him.  Rebuffs  gave  way  to  encourage- 
ment, and  finally  his  efforts  were  rewarded.  He  would  never 
have  qualified  for  work  if  he  had  not  changed  his  outlook. 
Nor  accomplished  this  change  except  through  activity. 

While  waiting  for  the  unemployed  to  be  put  to  work, 
we  would  do  well  to  keep  them  occupied  in  constructive 
recreation.  The  nation  cannot  pass  through  this  great  crisis 
and  find  itself  completely  recovered  from  the  effects,  im- 
mediately the  crisis  is  over.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  for 
several  generations  the  physical  scars  of  starvation  and  ex- 
posure will  bear  grim  witness  to  these  present  hard  times. 
The  spiritual  and  mental  scars  of  disillusionment,  fear,  dis- 
trust and  abandonment  will  be  present  in  no  less  degree. 
Organized  recreation  can  salvage  much  of  our  ebbing  morale 
and  can  send  back  to  gainful  employment  many  who  now 
appear  to  be  no  longer  wanted,  if  not  improved  in  body  and 
mind,  at  least  less  scathed  by  their  misfortune. 


New  Shoes 


By  MARIE  ALAMO  BODEN 

Public  Health  Nurse,  Aptos,  California 


'HERE  are  they  all  going?  They  do  not  know 
• — but  neither  do  I — yet  they  are  going,  going! 
Some  frantically,  others  with  utter  discourage- 
ment in  their  eyes;  some  half  ashamed,  others  nonchalant, 
all  headed  somewhere,  nowhere. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  you  ask  them. 

Shrugging  their  shoulders  they  look  at  you  cynically  or 
else  hopelessly  and  invariably  make  the  same  reply, 

"Wherever  I  can  find  work." 

None  of  them  seem  to  have  any  definite  idea  as  to  their 
ultimate  destination ;  a  fever,  a  fear  has  struck  them,  they 
cannot  stay,  they  must  be  going,  going.  The  problem  is 
how  to  stop  them. 

It  is  wrong,  psychologically,  for  a  horde  of  hungry,  half- 
clothed  men  to  be  rushing  forth  into  an  uncertain  destina- 
tion. It  is  as  though  they  were  all  standing  on  the  world's 
rim,  jumping  off  into  space  and  not  realizing  what  they  are 
doing.  Out  of  it  all  I  seem  to  see  one  ray  of  light;  if  you, 
and  you,  and  YOU  will  feel  the  responsibility  of  checking 
this  mad  stampede  of  our  country's  jobless  men,  it  will  do 
what  it  would  take  years  to  accomplish  otherwise. 

For  the  past  week  I  have  been  keeping  "office  hours"  at 
our  local  Red  Cross  headquarters  in  the  morning  between 
eight  and  ten.  Our  rooms  are  located  in  a  rather  prominent 
building  on  the  main  thoroughfare  of  our  small  city  of  some 
twenty  thousand  population.  Every  morning  they  come. 
I  can  recognize  them  long  before  they  enter  the  door.  In- 
side of  me  I  am  frantic  and  say  to  myself,  "Oh  dear,  more 
of  them?  I  do  wish  they  would  go  away!" 

This  problem  which  seems  so  great  here  in  our  small  city, 
is  only  a  miniature  of  what  is  arising  all  over  our  country 
just  now,  although  I  believe  that  the  states  with  the  warm 
winter  climates  have  perhaps  more  than  their  just  propor- 
tion of  such  wanderers.  Because  we  all  have  this  same  sit- 
uation with  which  to  cope  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  it 
must  be  solved  through  our  united  efforts  rather  than  as 
an  individual  problem.  Here  we  have  watched,  experi- 
mented, handed  out  "charity"  in  cases  that  might  seem  un- 
wise to  many,  yet  from  these  very  experiments  and  obser- 
vations I  believe  we  have  learned  a  few  things  that  might 
be  of  use  in  stopping  this  seemingly  never-ending  going  on 
to  nowhere. 

Some  who  come  to  us  are  ex-service  men;  those  who  can 
show  us  their  papers  and  identify  themselves  we  never  turn 
down.  Is  it  food,  shelter,  a  clean  suit  of  underwear,  shoes, 
socks  or  medicine  that  they  really  need,  we  give  it  to  them. 
Most  of  them  want  work  but  there  are  several  hundred 
other  men  in  our  town  asking  for  the  same  thing — the  thing 
that  they  want  most,  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  without 
begging — yet  we  are  unable  to  meet  this  request. 

There  are  others  who  come.  They  are  not  the  common 
tramp  or  bum.  They  are  farm-hands,  mechanics,  musicians, 
laborers  of  every  description,  men  who  prove  by  their  eyes 
and  their  speech  that  they  have  had  at'  least  a  fair  educa- 


tion and  have  come  from  good  stock,  yet  they  too  are  going 
— where?  Hunters  all;  hunting  along  the  high  roads  and 
the  low,  in  cities  and  in  rural  districts ;  perhaps  the  "open 
season"  on  jobs  has  been  too  long.  Jobs  are  scarce  now. 
We  have  posted  all  the  places  with  signs  which  seem  to  say 
-"no  hunting." 

The  thing  that  most  of  them  seem  to  want  is  shoes.  They 
ask  for  old  shoes.  Our  supply  is  long  ago  exhausted.  We 
phone  all  the  other  agencies  which  are  doing  welfare  work, 

"Have  you  any  old  shoes  over  there  that  you  could  give 
to  a  man  if  we  send  him  over?"  we  ask. 

"No,"  they  reply.  "We  did  have  a  big  stock  but  it  is 
all  gone  now,  we  have  given  out  so  many  pairs  lately." 

What  am  I  to  do?  We  can  not  send  them  away  in 
the  rain  and  in  the  cold  with  their  feet  half  bare,  their  toes 
peering  through  the  ragged  leather  like  dirty  rats  looking 
hungrily  out  from  a  dark,  uncertain  shelter.  Then  Mrs. 
Cann  arrives  with  her  friendly,  cheery  personality — she  is 
one  of  the  volunteer  workers — and  I  tell  her  helplessly  of 
the  difficulties. 

"Must  we  spend  our  money  buying  new  shoes  for  these 
men  who  are  just  passing  through  this  town  and  really  be- 
long in  other  states  when  so  many  of  our  own  residents  need 
help  so  badly?" 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders  and  laughs  at  me  out  of  gray 
eyes  through  which  so  much  common  sense  beams. 

"You  say  there  are  no  more  old  ones.  .  .  .  We  can't  send 
them  off  this  way.  .  .  .  We're  supposed  co  do  relief  work, 
aren't  we?" 

"Yes,"  I  admit  grudgingly,  "But  .  .  ." 

And  all  the  time  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  really  right  for 
us  to  do  it.  A  lot  of  money  can  be  spent  in  a  day  on 
new  shoes. 

THEN  after  a  few  days  of  such  experiences  I  get  a  new 
vision  of  the  whole  situation.  I  see  their  eyes,  their  faces, 
as  they  come  back  proudly  to  show  us  the  new  shoes  which 
our  written  order  has  purchased  for  them.  Their  shoulders 
are  not  so  pitifully  droopy  as  before,  and  what  is  that  new 
look  in  their  eyes?  Is  it  a  glint  of  courage  that  I  seem  to 
see  there?  They  are  tragically  grateful;  they  even  protest 
against  our  buying  them  new  shoes.  They  had  only  wanted 
old  ones.  They  had  not  expected  so  much.  They  pass  with 
firmer  tread  as  the  door  again  closes. 

I  wish  I  might  give  them  a  whole  new  suit  and  send 
them  somewhere  to  get  a  good  hot  bath  and  a  blessed  shave, 
it  would  do  so  much  for  their  mental  outlook  and  for  that 
human  quality  which  we  call  pride;  but  as  they  stand  in 
their  new  shoes  and  try  to  express  their  simple  thanks  for 
the  little  we  have  done  I  quietly  try  to  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  their  going  back  to  those  towns  and  cities 
from  which  they  started  and  staying  there  until  the  storm 
blows  over. 

And  that  is  the  thing  which  I  wanted  to  say  to  you.  . 
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YOU,  in  your  cities,  your  small  towns,  your  rural  dis- 
tricts .  .  .  keep  your  men  there.  You  with  your  extra  dol- 
lars snuggly  saved  for  the  rainy  day  give  some  of  them  to 
stay  this  mad  stampede  of  human  beings  rushing  like  riff- 
raff, torrent  swept.  Your  rainy  day  is  here.  There  are  so 
many  out  in  the  rain.  Give  some  of  this  money  toward 
furnishing  them  shelter. 

You,  with  your  jobs  and  your  positions,  give  at  least  one 
day's  salary  a  month  to  help  feed  the  men  in  your  town 
who  were  less  lucky  than  you.  Some  of  it  was  brains  but 
most  of  it  was  luck! 

As  the  trains  go  by  I  see  them  standing  there,  riding  the 
freight  cars.  No  longer  do  they  sneak  to  ride  the  bars;  now 
they  ride  openly  in  the  empty  box -cars — young  men,  old  men, 
gazing  at  the  landscape  as  the  train  speeds  through 
mountain  passes  and  over  green  knolls  newly  washed  by 
rains.  All  of  them  going  somewhere— coming  to  our  town 
perhaps  to  ask  for  shoes. 

So  many  of  us  realize  the  need  of  caring  for  these  men 
and  providing  them  with  the  necessities  of  life.  We  are 
a  kindly  world  after  all,  but  we  are  afraid — afraid  that  if 
we  do  this  or  that,  if  we  give  them  shelter  or  if  we  let  it 
be  known  that  we  supply  food,  that  our  city  or  our  town 
will  be  flooded  with  these  unemployed  men.  We  grow 
frantic  at  the  thought.  Is  it  not  a  federal  problem?  Is  it 
fair  for  one  state  to  be  burdened  with  hordes  of  them  simply 
because  it  offers  a  mild  climate;  or  if  it  must  be  burdened, 
should  not  those  other  states  help  share  the  expense?  True, 
for  instance,  that  California  or  Florida  could  give  them 
food,  warmth  and  shelter  more  cheaply  than  where  there 
was  a  cold  winter  and  no  cheap  vegetables  on  the  market, 


yet  the  states  from  which  these  wanderers  come  should  share 
the  cost  of  caring  for  them  since  it  would  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  have  them  where  living  expenses  could  be  kept 
at  a  minimum. 

One  came  who  hung  his  head  and  spoke  falteringly.  He 
needed  food.  He  had  the  promise  of  a  job  that  would  open 
up  the  first  of  next  month  but  that  was  now  three  weeks 
away.  Unless  he  could  get  food  he  would  have  to  go  on 
and  look  somewhere  else  for  work.  We  arranged  a  grocery 
order  to  be  filled  for  him,  enough  to  last  a  week.  When  that 
is  gone  he  can  come  back  for  more.  It  is  better  that  he 
remain  until  his  job  opens  up.  A  two  or  three  weeks'  gro- 
cery bill  may  relieve  us  from  a  greater  problem  were  he 
forced  to  go  on.  He  will  make  a  good  citizen  someday. 
He  is  a  clean,  energetic  type,  apparently  of  good  parentage. 
Years  hence  we  may  be  glad  we  kept  him  here. 

Last  week  four  hundred  men  were  registered  on  our  co- 
operative employment  list.  Day  before  yesterday  the  city 
water  department  wanted  extra  men  to  repair  a  reservoir. 
They  needed  twenty;  only  sixteen  appeared  to  fill  the  jobs. 
Where  were  the  rest?  Gone.  Off  to  the  road  again,  frantic- 
ally hunting.  And  now  the  work  is  here  on  the  road  they  have 
left  behind.  It  was  waiting  for  them  but  they  could  not  wait 
for  it ;  they  were  miles  away  when  the  call  came.  The  road 
had  its  advantages;  it  gave  them  something  to  do  because 
they  had  some  place  to  go ;  but  corner  them,  ask  them  where 
they  are  going,  and  none  of  them  know! 

I  hope  the  new  shoes  will  carry  them  back  to  you,  back 
to  the  states  where  they  belong;  and  when  they  return  to 
you  they  may  need  shoes  again — new  shoes,  if  you  will — 
the  road  has  been  long. 


Guidance  as  Education 

By  R.  B.  CUNLIFFE 

School  of  Education,  Rutgers  University 


anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  advising  and 
placing  young  workers,  the  difference  between  per- 
sonality problems  and  problems  of  vocational  guid- 
ance becomes  largely  academic.  The  awkward  situations, 
the  difficulties,  the  insoluble  problems  of  the  young  person 
at  work,  are  the  product  primarily  not  of  misplaced  ability 
but  of  maladjusted  personality.  There  is,  of  course,  certain 
failure  for  the  young  person  who  is  trying  to  do  something 
which  he  can  not  do  and  failure  almost  as  certain  for  the 
worker  who  is  doing  something  far  below  his  ability  level. 
But  most  workers  fail  not  because  they  cannot  do  the  thing 
they  are  employed  to  do  but  because  they  do  not  want  to — 
because  of  the  clash  between  personality  and  job. 

If  we  were  to  study  carefully  the  cases  of  vocational  fail- 
ure of  an  unselected  group,  we  should  probably  find,  if  previ- 
ous studies  are  any  indication,  a  series  of  factors  which  we 
might  list  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Lack  of   ability — the   small   minority 

2.  Social   ineffectiveness,   due   to   feelings   of   superiority,    in- 
feriority, fears,  anxieties,  and  so  on  which  result  in 

a.  Failure  to  get  on  with  superiors 

b.  Failure  to  get  on  with   inferiors 


JA  paper  presented  at  a  seminar  of  the  Association  for  Personality 
Training  on  Difficulties  of  the  Young  Adult,  at  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion Building,  New  York  City. 


c.  Failure  to  work  well  with  associates 

d.  Inability  to  adjust  oneself  to  the  life-pattern  of  the 
occupation. 

3.  Misunderstanding  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  vocational 
world 

4.  Lack  of  an  intelligent  philosophy  of  work 

5.  A  failure  of  the  job  rather   than   that  of   the   individual 

For  all  young  people  vocational  adjustment  has  been  enor- 
mously complicated  by  the  changes  of  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  We  have  seen  in  this  time  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  power;  an  increase  in  productivity;  the  extension  of 
mass  production ;  progressive  urbanization ;  changes  in  con- 
sumer demand  and  in  distribution ;  the  shift  of  major  occu- 
pational groups;  science  and  technology  applied  to  the  shop, 
store  and  office  situation.  These  changes  have  had  revolu- 
tionary effects  upon  occupations  and  upon  the  life  of  the 
worker.  For  example,  there  has  been  in  these  years  a  de- 
cided shift  from  the  production  to  the  distribution  occupa- 
tions. Census  reports  for  the  last  thirty  years  show  how 
the  number  of  workers  in  factories  and  productive  industries 
has  decreased,  and  those  in  advertising,  selling  and  service 
increased.  Further,  the  growth,  development  and  decline  of 
an  occupation  may  now  cover  less  than  a  decade  whereas 
only  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  it  might  see  the  whole 
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of  a  century.  What  happened  to  the  glass-blower  is  happen- 
ing to  the  musician,  the  commercial  telegrapher,  the  clock- 
maker  and  a  host  of  other  workers. 

We  know  that  the  modern  occupational  world  is  char- 
acterized by  highly  developed  specialization  and  division  of 
labor  in  the  professions  as  well  as  in  the  trades  and  on  the 
assembly  line.  Skills  and  jobs  and  functions  change  almost 
from  day  to  day  with  resulting  uncertainty  as  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  vocational  training.  Should  vocational  training 
be  specific,  or  general — or  cultural?  For  many  workers  a 
short  period  of  learning  or  training  is  required  and  this  can 
best  be  done  on  the  job.  Thus  in  Minneapolis  about  75  per 
cent  of  those  leaving  school  during  the  junior  highschool 
years  take  jobs  demanding  training  of  less  than  a  week.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  demand  for  highly  trained  tech- 
nical workers,  below  the  university  level,  and  vocational 
schools  are  setting  up  comparatively  high  I.  Q.  and  ability 
hurdles  as  entrance  requirements. 

Most  striking  of  all  is  the  change  in  the  physiological  and 
psychological  demands  of  occupational  life.  Occupational 
life  today  is  characterized  by  a  tension  and  a  tempo  un- 
known to  the  workers  of  only  a  few  years  ago.  Even  more 
significant  is  the  change  in  the  life  plan.  Whereas  once 
upon  a  time  a  man  who  "chose  an  occupation"  might  ex- 
pect to  live  his  years  in  the  performance  of  its  almost  tra- 
ditional round,  today  his  life  is  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
occupational  permanence,  a  lack  of  economic  security  and 
the  strongly  increasing  possibilities  of  individual  life  or 
growth  through  industry  or  organization  rather  than 
through  occupation. 

The  problem  ceases  to  be  one  of  making  a  single  adjust- 
ment suggested  by  the  phrase  "choosing  the  occupation"  and 
becomes  a  long  series  of  never-ending  adjustments.  Failure 
inexorably  awaits  the  man  who  is  not  shifty  on  his  feet  and 
can  not  change  his  plans  and  objectives  to  meet  well  every 
changing  situation  that  confronts  him. 

THE  young  worker  may  enter  the  vocational  world  in  fear 
and  trembling  or  with  conceit  and  assurance  or  with  a 
total  misunderstanding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  opportunity  in 
his  new  life.  He  may  possess  an  ineffective  personality,  un- 
desirable personality  traits,  and  also  fundamentally  wrong 
concepts  and  attitudes  toward  this  world.  The  responsibility 
for  what  the  boy  or  girl  brings  with  him  into  the  industrial 
world  rests  squarely  with  the  schools.  That  is  part  of  their 
job  today.  We  need  a  new  concept  of  vocational  guidance. 
We  ought  to  emphasize  not  "choosing  an  occupation"  but 
preparation  for  vocational  life.  Vocational  guidance  has 
been  too  much  concerned  with  matching  abilities  possessed 
with  those  demanded.  The  problem  is  rather  one  of  adjust- 
ing personality  to  the  job  situation  whether  the  job  is  that  of 
the  junior  clerk,  the  brick-layer's  helper  or  the  young  en- 
gineer or  teacher.  There  is  no  one  vocational  niche  into 
which  the  individual  will  fit  better  than  into  some  other 
niches.  Most  people,  so  far  as  ability  is  concerned,  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  a  wide  variety  of  things  equally  well,  and 
with  regard  to  abilities  required,  so  far  as  we  now  have  any 
means  of  knowing,  wide  ranges  of  occupations  demand  sim- 
ilar combinations  of  ability.  The  young  person  should  be 
concerned  then  with  ability  level,  economic  demand,  and  the 
life  afforded  by  the  occupation.  A  choice  must  be  made, 
but  for  most  of  us,  it  becomes  a  choice  of  immediate  training 
programs  or  vocational  objectives  on  our  own  ability  level ; 
after  that  we  are  concerned  with  getting  a  job  and  perhaps 


selecting  another  job  and  even  more  jobs  and  more  prob- 
lems and  more  decisions  as  long  as  we  remain  productive 
members  of  our  order. 

Greater  stress,  then,  must  be  placed  on  teaching  the 
knowledges,  concepts,  understandings,  attitudes,  apprecia- 
tions and  ideals  that  facilitate  vocational  adjustment.  The 
product  must  be  a  well  balanced  integrated  personality  who 
can  make  his  own  adjustments  and  live  his  own  life. 

Although  all  the  traditional  guidance  techniques  have 
their  place,  guidance  may  be  regarded  as  basically  a  teach- 
ing problem.  In  practice  this  means  greater  emphasis  on  the 
"teaching  of  occupations"  wherever  it  may  be  done  and 
however  it  may  be  called,  as  personality  development.  The 
school  has  always  been  concerned  with  personality  develop- 
ment— the  trained  mind,  discipline,  good  citizenship  and 
what  not — but  the  need  today  is  for  the  schools  to  develop 
personality  which  "belongs"  in  our  contemporary  world. 

Emphasis  must  also  be  laid  on  the  life  pattern  of  the 
occupation,  rather  than  on  job  skills  and  duties  alone.  Every 
job  or  occupation  offers  a  life,  much  more  than  is  apparent 
in  the  job  analysis.  Here  personality  is  made  and  person- 
ality is  thwarted.  It  is  essential  that  the  pattern  of  the  in- 
dividual does  not  conflict  with  the  pattern  of  the  occupation. 

WHILE  the  school  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  what 
the  young  adult  brings  into  industry,  industry  has  its 
responsibility  as  well.  All  the  failure  is  not  that  of  the  young 
adult — much  that  of  the  boss  or  the  organization  for  which 
he  works.  Industry  today  is  demanding  not  so  much  skills 
and  knowledges  but  personality,  and  in  return,  the  good  job 
should  make  possible  a  good  life.  That  is,  the  job  should 
offer  a  livelihood  maintaining  standards  of  respectability,  the 
economic  basis  of  well  being,  but  more  than  that,  it  should 
offer  social  approval,  the  recognition  of  fellows,  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  personality.  One  immedi- 
ately thinks  of  the  jobs  that  obviously  offer  none  of  these 
things.  But  industry  has  a  social  responsibility  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  stockholder. 
And  strangely  enough,  experience  shows  that  the  stockhold- 
ers' profit  reflects  the  workers'  well  being  and  satisfaction. 
Personnel  men  are  discovering  that  intelligent  selection  and 
placement  of  workers  is  not  only  that  of  finding  men  who 
can  do  the  job  but  those  who  can  live  the  life  which  is 
organized  around  the  job. 

The  social-service  agency  for  a  long  time  has  had  an  in- 
dispensable emergency  value  and  must  continue  to  serve  as 
shock  troop  until  the  school  does  its  job  better  than  it  has 
and  industry  fully  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  the  work- 
ers as  well  as  to  the  stockholders.  The  social  organizations 
through  affording  opportunities  for  intelligent  counseling 
and  placement  can  render  a  most  significant  service. 

As  one  regards  our  contemporary  world  and  sees  the 
struggles,  the  flounderings  of  the  young  adults  in  making 
their  initial  contacts  and  first  adjustments,  one  realizes  that 
there  is  no  organization  and  no  institution  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  live  their  lives  for  them.  They  must  live 
their  lives  as  best  they  can  and  attempt,  as  they  have  been 
prepared,  to  solve  each  problem  as  it  arises.  The  function 
of  vocational  guidance  in  this  day  is  to  prepare  young  people 
to  make  these  decisions,  to  make  the  proper  adjustments  as 
the  necessity  arises — placing  an  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  personality.  Both  industry  and  social  work  are  in 
a  position  when  of  necessity  they  must  assist  in  this  process, 
but  the  ground-work  must  be  laid  in  the  schools. 


Florence  Kelley— 1859-1932 

By  JULIA  C.  LATHROP 

Former  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 


iO  those  who  read  this  inadequate  page  the  name 
of  Florence  Kelley  is  well  known.  Many  of  you 
know  her  as  a  personal  friend  and  feel  for  her  an 
intimate  affection  and  a  deep  respect.  None  of  us  can  quite 
bear  yet  to  speak  of  her  as  if  she  had  gone  away  from  this 
world  which  she  so  tenderly  loved  and  the  more  we  consider 
what  she  has  given  to  it  the  more  we  realize  that  she  had 
exemplified  a  spirit  and  method  of  social  study  and  social 
work  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words  which  will  survive  as 
long  as  those  who  come  after  her  desire  to  continue  her 
efforts,  not  looking  down  meticulously  for  her  footprints, 
but  in  her  spirit,  heads  up,  looking  forward,  as  she  would 
wish. 

Some  of  you  knew  Florence  Kelley  in  her  childhood  or 
perhaps  you  went  to  school  with  her.  I  had  no  such  privi- 
lege but  we  know  that  she  was  born  to  a  conventional  and 
luxurious  life  in  Philadelphia,  her  father,  William  D.  Kelley, 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  most  distinguished  political 
leaders  of  his  time;  her  mother  of  a  fine  Quaker  family, 
a  woman  of  an  exceptionally  gentle  and  retiring  nature. 
Both  must  have  seen  with  rare  wisdom  that  this  brilliant 
intellectual  child  was  not  of  the  stuff  to  be  driven  or  led  in 
the  old  way  of  education  but  rather  that  she  must  be  helped 
to  find  her  own  path.  Thus  she  received  a  formal  education 
indeed,  but  one  of  exceptional  interest  and  breadth  which 
she  pursued  from  school  in  Philadelphia  to  Cornell  Uni- 
versity whose  door  just  then  was  opened  to  women — there 
she  was  graduated  with  a  brilliant  record  and  thence  she 
went  to  the  University  of  Zurich.  And  it  should  be  added 
here  'that  years  later  when  she  felt  that  for  her  work  as 
chief  state  factory  inspector  in  Illinois  she  needed  more 
knowledge  of  law,  she  quietly  entered  the  classroom  of  the 
Northwestern  University  Law  School,  took  the  required 
courses  in  her  spare  time  and  received  her  degree  in  1894. 

Mrs.  Kelley  was  an  accomplished  linguist  and  fine  trans- 
lations stand  to  her  credit.  Of  course  she  was  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  She  was  always  by  taste  and  attainments  genuinely 
a  scholar,  with  a  scholar's  choice  contempt  for  pretentious 
writing  and  thinking.  She  became  absorbed  in  economic 
and  social  study,  in  the  practical  as  well  as  the  student's 
view  of  the  labor  problem,  in  public  education  as  the  only 
substitute  for  child  labor  and  in  all  the  aspects  of  the  strug- 
gling advance  toward  a  just  social  order. 

I  first  met  Mrs.  Kelley  when  she  came  to  Chicago  in 
1891.  She  at  once  became  a  resident  of  Hull-House  where 
she  lived  during  the  eight  crowded  years  she  spent  in  Illinois. 
Her  coming  was  timely  and  she  helped  from  the  first.  Miss 
Addams  and  she  understood  each  other's  powers  and  worked 
together  in  the  wonderfully  effective  way  many  of  us  well 
remember. 

Soon  a  new  opportunity  opened.  John  P.  Altgeld,  who 
became  governor  of  Illinois  in  1893,  was  a  man  of  great 
independence  of  thought  -and  action  and  entirely  on  his  own 
initiative,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  he  determined 
to  appoint  qualified  women  to  various  administrative  and 


advisory  positions  in  the  state  service.  These  appointments, 
carefully  made  and  non-political,  surprised  everyone  and 
gratified  at  least  the  women  of  the  state.  The  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  place  was  that  of  chief  factory  inspector 
and  for  this  position  the  governor  selected  Mrs.  Kelley  and 
as  first  assistant  appointed  Mrs.  Alzina  P.  Stevens  of  Chi- 
cago, a  well  known  leader  in  women's  labor  organizations. 
A  legend  exists  to  the  effect  that  when  the  announcement 
of  these  two  appointments  was  made  someone  remonstrated 
in  a  friendly  way,  saying  that  two  such  "big  women"  would 
never  be  able  to  work  together,  to  which  the  governor  re- 
plied, according  to  the  legend:  "If  they  are  big  enough  for 
the  job,  they  will  get  along  together  well  enough."  The 
event  proved  that  the  governor  was  right. 

Mrs.  Kelley,  her  assistant  and  staff,  worked  courageously 
and  ably  in  enforcing  the  Illinois  statute  restricting  the 
work  of  women  and  girls  in  manufacture  to  eight  hours  in 
one  day  and  forty-eight  hours  in  one  week,  but  the  statute 
was  short-lived.  In  1895  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
pronounced  the  provision  unconstitutional. 

Mrs.  Kelley  remained  in  Chicago  at  Hull-House,  always 
doing  whatever  came  to  her  hand,  studying,  writing,  teach- 
ing, speaking,  always  stimulating,  until  she  seemed  an  essen- 
tial element  of  Chicago.  But  in  1899  she  became  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Consumers'  League  whose  office 
was  in  New  York  and  from  that  office  she  reached  out  across 
our  country  and  beyond  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

TN  New  York  she  lived  for  some  years  at  the  Nurses' 
k  Settlement  with  Miss  Wald  and  there  as  in  Hull-House 
she  gave  invaluable  help. 

It  was  from  this  settlement  background  in  two  cities  that 
she  drew  much  of  her  intimate  knowledge  of  humankind,  her 
interest  in  working  women,  in  children,  in  Negroes  and  in 
immigrants. 

In  Mrs.  Kelley's  book,  Some  Ethical  Gains  Through 
Legislation,  published  in  1905,  we  find  a  plan  for  a  United 
States  commission  for  children  whose  scope  and  purpose 
was  carried  out  in  concise  form  in  the  Children's  Bureau  Act 
of  1912.  Its  passage  was  aided  by  such  support  from  the 
settlements  as  perhaps  few  of  us  realize. 

We  all  know  how  lavishly  and  modestly  Mrs.  Kelley  gave 
herself,  how  faithfully  she  attended  conventions  and  con- 
ferences and  committees,  speaking  in  that  flute-like  voice 
as  if  she  was  delighted  to  have  the  privilege,  praising  and 
stimulating  others,  asking  nothing  for  herself.  She  gave 
herself  so  unsparingly  that  sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  her 
life  was  too  hard,  but  as  I  think  now  of  her  life  I  think 
she  had  much  happiness.  She  was  surrounded  by  friends 
known  and  unknown — she  must  have  felt  that.  Always 
her  mind  to  her  a  kingdom  was.  She  must  have  had  happi- 
ness in  ruling  it  for  the  common  good.  More  precious  than 
all  else  she  had  her  beloved  family,  her  sons,  her  grand- 
children. Yes,  hers  was  a  nobly  rich  and  generous  life.  We 
know  its  influence  must  reach  far  beyond  her  day  and  ours. 
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Job  Insurance  Now 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


i  OMPULSORY,  state-wide  unemployment  insurance 
— not  in  some  far-off  time  when  we  are  "around 
the  corner"  but  as  an  immediate  experiment  based 
on  the  hard  lessons  of  the  depression,  is  recommended  in  a 
joint  report  signed  by  representatives  of  six  important  indus- 
trial states.  These  experts  were  selected  last  winter  as  an 
Interstate  Commission  on  Unemployment  Insurance  fol- 
lowing the  conference  of  seven  governors  called  by  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  of  New  York  (see  The  Survey,  February 
I5i  I93ii  Page  546).  The  members  of  the  commission  were 
Leo  Wolman,  New  York,  chairman;  Charles  R.  Blunt, 
New  Jersey ;  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  Massachusetts ;  C.  A.  Kulp, 
Pennsylvania;  W.  M.  Leiserson,  Ohio;  W.  J.  Couper, 
Connecticut.  The  member  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
Rhode  Island  did  not  take  part  in  the  study  nor  join  in  the 
report. 

The  recommendation  and  a  detailed  plan  for  putting  it 
into  effect  by  individual  states  have  grown  out  of  the  com- 
mission's year-long  study  of  European  and  American  efforts 
to  deal  with  unemployment.  At  its  first  meeting  last  spring 
the  Commission  thus  outlined  its  task: 

To  inquire  into  the  experience  with  voluntary  and  compulsory 
insurance  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe;  to  examine  the 
administrative  problems  of  compulsory  insurance  in  this  coun- 
try; to  appraise  the  many  forms  of  state,  federal  and  private 
insurance  plans  currently  proposed  in  the  United  States;  to 
inquire  into  the  possibilities  and  problems  of  estimating  the 
cost  of  different  types  of  unemployment  insurance;  and  to 
formulate  standard  principles  of  unemployment  insurance  best 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  American  industrial 
and  political  organization. 

On  the  basis  of  this  study  the  Commission  holds  that  "un- 
employment as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  today  is  a  many- 
sided  problem."  No  one  measure  can  meet  all  forms  of  un- 
employment or  cover  all  the  unemployed.  The  Commission 
feels,  however,  that  "a  compulsory  state-wide  system  of  un- 
employment reserves"  not  only  offers  hope  of  lightened  bur- 
dens for  large  groups  of  wage-earners  but  also  constitutes  an 
attack  on  the  problem  of  understanding  and  preventing  un- 
employment through  data  that  would  be  gathered  in  admin- 
istering such  a  scheme  and  through  its  incentive  to  employers 
to  stabilize  their  own  plants  and  industries. 

The  report  recommends  a  benefit  fund  to  which  employ- 
ers alone  would  contribute,  paying  2  per  cent  of  the  payroll. 
When  the  accumulated  reserve  per  employe  exceeded  $50, 
the  employer's  contribution  would  drop  to  I  per  cent ;  and 
when  it  exceeded  $75,  his  contributions  would  stop  until 
the  reserve  was  again  below  that  figure. 

The  Commission  feels  that  while  other  unemployment  pro- 
visions might  well  be  supported  in  part  by  employe  pay- 
ments, under  the  very  modest  scheme  put  forward,  the  heav- 
iest load  imposed  by  lack  of  work  would  still  be  borne  by 
the  wage-earner  and  his  family,  and  the  worker  should  not 
therefore  "be  required  to  reduce  his  earnings  further  by  the 
payment  of  contributions  into  the  unemployment  fund." 
Equally  important,  to  the  Commission,  is  the  fact  that  his 
financial  liability  would  spur  the  employer  to  use  every 


possible  means  to  cut  the  amount  and  duration  of  unem- 
ployment in  his  plant. 

Five  members  of  the  Commission  agree  that  unemploy- 
ment benefit  payments  should  not  be  pooled,  since  European 
experience  seems  to  them  to  show  that  irregular  industries 
draw  on  the  common  pool  beyond  their  due  share  and  so 
shift  the  responsibility  and  the  cost  on  more  stable  and  more 
conscientious  industries.  Professor  Leiserson  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, the  representative  of  the  governor  of  Ohio,  signed  the 
report  but  took  exception  to  this  section.  He  urges  experi- 
ment with  state  funds  to  which  employers  and  workers 
jointly  contribute,  with  industries  rated  and  reserves  pooled 
"after  the  manner  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance." 

The  scheme  as  put  forward  would  give  the  insured  em- 
ploye 50  per  cent  of  his  wage  or  $10  a  week  (whichever  is 
lower)  for  a  maximum  period  of  ten  weeks  within  any 
calendar  year.  Workers  put  on  part-time,  with  wages  un- 
der 60  per  cent  of  normal,  would  be  eligible  to  payments 
to  cover  the  difference  between  what  they  actually  receive 
and  60  per  cent  of  their  usual  wage,  in  no  case  to  exceed 
$10  a  week.  The  financial  responsibility  of  the  employer 
is  limited  by  the  total  of  his  unemployment  reserve.  Here 
the  Commission  safeguards  its  proposal  against  practices 
which  have  constituted  "the  rock  on  which  foreign  unem- 
ployment insurance  schemes  have  split;  and  they  have  been 
responsible  for  the  commingling  of  insurance  and  relief 
funds  which  is  now  so  universally  deplored  by  all  students 
of  this  problem." 

THE  machinery  of  administering  the  scheme  would  be  set 
up  under  an  unemployment  commission  of  three  members 
representing  labor,  industry  and  the  public,  or  under  an 
existing  state  industrial  commission  similarly  constituted. 
The  state  would  contribute  to  the  plan  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration. 

No  state,  the  Commission  submits,  can  make  an  effective 
attack  on  unemployment  without  an  adequate  and  efficient 
public  employment  service.  To  this  end,  it  urges  that  exist- 
ing bureaus  be  put  under  the  employment  administration, 
-separate  from  the  insurance  division,  with  a  civil-service 
staff  not  subject  to  political  tenure.  A  second  measure  to 
strengthen  the  insurance  experiment  would  be  advisory  com- 
mittees of  employers  and  employes  to  draw  up,  under  the 
administration,  plans  for  cooperative  action  between  firms 
and  industries  looking  toward  regular  operation  and  steady 
jobs. 

The  Commission  urges  that  the  largest  possible  number 
of  wage-earners  be  brought  under  the  insurance  schemes, 
excluding  for  the  present  agricultural  workers  and  those 
normally  receiving  more  than  $200  a  month.  The  report 
adds: 

We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  our  proposals  are  extremely 
modest  and  moderate.  It  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  sound  to 
impose  an  onerous  burden  of  cost  on  American  industry.  The 
measures  adopted  now  can,  we  recognize,  only  incidentally  serve 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  severe  and  prolonged  industrial  de- 
pression. It  may  well  be  that  the  unemployment  of  long  de- 
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pressions  can  be  met  only  by  the  creation  of  extraordinary  re- 
serve funds  raised  from  contributions  by  employers,  labor  and 
the  federal  government.  We  are  clear,  however,  that  the  type 
of  measures  we  propose  constitute  a  constructive  attack  on  the 
problem. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  six-state  report,  the  New 
York  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Unemployment  sub- 
mitted its  report  endorsing  compulsory  state-wide  unemploy- 
ment reserves  but  urging  that  at  the  present  time  "only  such 
legislation  for  unemployment  reserves  be  enacted  as  will  en- 
courage further  experimentation  by  industries  individually 
and  in  groups  and  by  insurance  companies  during  the  com- 
ing year."  Assemblyman  William  L.  Marcy,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee members  are  Republicans. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  Governor  Roosevelt 


urged  that  the  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Interstate  Commission 
"be  given  a  trial  at  the  earliest  possible  moment"  in  New 
York.  To  this  end,  he  announced,  he  is  "having  prepared 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  made." 

The  New  York  Conference  for  Unemployment  Insurance 
Legislation  (131  East  23  Street,  New  York)  is  leading 
social  and  civic  groups  in  urging  the  Joint  Legislation  Com- 
mittee by  petition,  public  meeting  and  personal  appeal  "to 
reconsider  its  position  on  the  question  of  immediate  action." 
There  is  a  growing  demand  in  New  York  State  that  this 
legislature  without  further  delay,  set  up  the  sort  of  pro- 
tection against  unemployment  recommended  by  its  own  com- 
mittee, by  Governor  Roosevelt  and  by  the  industrial,  fian- 
cial  and  economic  experts  who  served  on  the  Interstate 
Commission. 


Things  They  Hated — and  Haircuts 

By  BENJAMIN  L.  WEINFELD 

Executive  Director  Jewish  Children's  Home,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


world  is  filled  with  people  who  look  back  on 
childhood  experiences  with  the  deepest  feelings  of 
self-pity.  One  sighs  and  says:  "If  only  my  father 
had  let  me  study  medicine.  .  .  ."  Another,  "I  was  never 
cut  out  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  it  would  have  broken  mother's 
heart.  .  .  ."  And  a  third,  "Well,  what  can  you  expect,  I 
had  a  stepfather  who  wouldn't  give  me  a  break;  that's  why 
I  am  standing  behind  a  counter  today."  And  so  on  down 
the  line  of  embittered  disillusioned  people. 

Of  course  you  may  say  that  the  chances  are  if  a  fellow 
wants  a  thing  badly  enough,  he  will  make  a  supreme  effort 
to  achieve  it,  and  usually  succeed.  Most  of  these  people 
who  think  they  would  have  been  great  sopranos  or  scientists 
if  given  a  chance,  would  very  likely  be  doing  just  what  they 
are  doing  now.  Maybe  so,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
good  mental  hygiene,  they  should  have  had  a  chance. 

And  then  consider  institutionally  raised  children.  Es- 
pecially those  reared  in  the  old-fashioned  homes  of  yesterday 
where  they  were  reminded  of  the  "charity"  they  received. 
They  have  grievances  aplenty!  You  should  hear  them. 

For  the  past  fourteen  years,  I  have  interested  myself  in 
people  who  were  once  children  in  institutions.  I  have  ques- 
tioned them  for  reactions  to  experiences  they  remembered ; 
and  the  discussions  were  always  interesting  to  me.  Each  one 
had  some  fault  to  find  with  the  system  during  his  stay.  He 
usually  ended  by  saying:  "Of  course,  it's  not  like  that  now. 
These  kids  don't  know  how  good  they  have  it  here."  And 
I  guess  that  ten  years  from  now  these  same  children  who 
have  it  "so  good"  will  be  the  ones  who  did  not  get  the 
"breaks." 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  much  truth  and  justifi- 
cation for  the  bitterness  of  many  former  residents  of  child- 
caring  homes.  It  is  with  the  hope  that  some  directors  of 
these  homes  will  read  this  article  that  I  have  listed  the  fol- 
lowing outstanding  factors  in  the  lives  of  children  in  insti- 
tutions which  they  recall  with  the  most  resentment. 

i.  Children  resent  being  put  on  exhibition  and  shown 
off  before  the  members  of  the  board,  and  visitors  coming  to 
the  Home.  They  dislike  being  pointed  out.  They  object 


A    paper    read    before    the    New    Jersey    Conference    of    Social    Work    at 
Trenton. 


to  being  experimented  upon  by  doctors,  psychologists,  stu- 
dents, and  so  on,  "as  though  they  were  guinea  pigs." 

2.  Children  feel  keenly  being  criticized  and  censured  in 
front  of  a  group,  either  by  the  adults  in  charge  or  by  the 
older  boys  and  girls  assisting.     They  hate  being  ridiculed 
and  laughed  at  by  their  elders  or  by  their  own  companions, 
and  seem  to  carry  this  resentment  for  a  very  long  time. 
(Parents  and  schoolteachers,  take  note!) 

3.  Very  often  older  boys  and  girls  are  required  to  take 
smaller  children  to  parties,  and  even  participate.     To  this 
they  strenuously  object.     They  do  not  wish  to  go  in  line 
to  outings  and  gatherings.    They  do  not  want  to  take  gifts, 
foodstuffs,   and  so  forth,   while  in  a  group.     They  dislike 
traveling  to  movies  and  theaters  in  large  numbers.    This  is 
particularly  resented  by  the  adolescent  boys  and  girls  who 
in  many  institutions  are  forced  to  get  in  line  with  the  smaller 
children  on  various  occasions. 

4.  Young  men  and  women  formerly  reared  in  institu- 
tions resent  the  fact  that  they  were  not  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  school  and  carry  out  the  educational  pro- 
gram which  they  had  planned   for  themselves.    The  arbi- 
trary decision  of  persons  in  charge  to  send  these  boys  and 
girls  to  special  schools  regardless  of  their  tastes  or  aptitudes, 
has  left  deep  scars  of  resentment  and  bitterness  in  the  minds 
of  many. 

5.  Boys  and  girls  hate  the  idea  that  there  is  on  record 
in    the    "office"    information    about    petty    behavior    inci- 
dents which  occurred  while  in  the  Home.    Also,  the  family 
record  of  conditions  which  are  a  stigma.     They  do  not  wish 
to  have  the  ever-present  feeling  that  this  information  is  on 
file  and  can  be  flaunted  before  them  at  any  time. 

6.  One  of  the  resentments  of  the  average  adolescent  boy 
and  girl  is  the  inelasticity  of  the  institution  program  with 
its   restrictions   of   things  which   they   thought   the   average 
normal  boy  and  girl  of  similar  age  did  in  private  homes. 
They  objected  to  being  home  just  at  the  exact  time.    They 
felt  keenly  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  remain  in  school  with 
their     friends     and     to     participate     in     school     activities. 
They    regretted    the    fact    that   they   had    to   leave    in    the 
middle  of  the  game  in  the  park,  because  they  must  be  in 
at   the    exact   moment    for   supper.      They   felt   uncomfort- 
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able   in   curtailing   their   visits   with    friends   and    relatives. 

7.  They  resented  the  idea  of  being  called  to  the  office, 
to  be  told  about  rules  and  regulations. 

8.  The  girls  hated  to  darn  the  boys'  stockings;  and  did 
very    indifferent    work.     The    boys    detested    wearing    the 
darned  stockings  because  the  lumps  hurt  their  feet. 

9.  Hand-outs  and  donations  (especially  cast-off  clothing) 
were  abominations  to  the  more  sensitive  children. 

10.  Eye-glasses  that  didn't  become  the  child,  and  grossest 
of   all   insults  to  their  childish  vanity:  poor  hair-cuts   and 
institutional  uniforms!     Enough! 

Surely  those  of  us  in  the  work  today  have  little  or  no 
excuse  to  subject  a  child  to  any  of  these  feelings  of  inferi- 
ority or  resentment  (except  in  the  case  of  family  records, 
which  should  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  to  which  no 


one,    of   course,    should    have    access    except   the   director). 

Hair-cuts  are  cheap;  darning  machines  are  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  donors  do  not  have  to  present  things  directly 
to  the  children ;  councillors  can  be  trained  to  "correct" 
rather  than  punish  or  criticize;  an  adult  can  accompany  the 
younger  children  to  movies ;  occasional  privileges  to  stay 
over-time  can  be  granted  to  older  boys  and  girls  who  come 
with  requests  before  going  out;  it  can  also  be  impressed  on 
the  institution-child  that  even  in  private  homes,  children  are 
expected  to  be  prompt  and  punctual,  as  that  is  one  of  the 
chief  factors  to  success  in  later  life ;  and  vocational  guidance 
can  be  obtained  through  juvenile  clinics. 

Not  only  is  this  good  social  service,  but  it  is  the  practice 
of  good  mental  hygiene  that  will  be  effective  for  many  years 
to  come. 


The  Friendly  Visitor 


By  ROY  F.  WOODBURY 

Director  Juvenile  Protective  Department,  Children's  Aid  Society;  Executive  Secretary  Friendly  Visitor  Division,  Mayor's 

Committee  on  Unemployment,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OOKIN'  for  somebody?  Mrs.  Murphy?  Sure,  I'll 
show  you."  The  social  worker  followed  her  little 
volunteer  guide  up  the  creaky  tenement  stairs  into 
a  bleak  room.  Without  introduction  old  Mrs.  Murphy 
launched  into  her  life  story.  At  the  first  pause  the  visitor 
edged  in,  "But  Mrs.  Murphy,  why  did  you  send  for  me?" 
A  smile  wrinkled  the  old  face.  "To  tell  the  truth,  Miss, 
I  ain't  Mis'  Murphy.  She  lives  across  the  hall.  But  I  told 
Mamie  here  to  watch  for  the  first  social  worker  that  come 
along  and  bring  her  in  here.  I've  been  wantin*  to  talk  to 
one  of  'em  this  long  time." 

The  Buffalo  Department  of  Social  Welfare  has  hit  on 
a  plan  this  winter  of  giving  all  its  Mrs.  Murphy's — ten 
thousand  of  them  on  its  relief  rolls- — the  consolation  of  talk- 
ing out  their  troubles.  It  has  been  physically  impossible  for 
the  Department's  limited  staff  to  visit  the  families  every 
week  to  deliver  their  grocery  checks  let  alone  to  do  all  the 
listening  these  home  visits  would  require.  It  didn't  do  either 
to  have  the  families  call  at  the  central  office  to  get  their 
checks — it  made  too  much  confusion.  So  the  checks  were 
mailed.  And  that  too  was  not  very  satisfactory.  On  the  one 
hand  it  was  too  impersonal  and  on  the  other  it  deprived  the 
workers  of  the  knowledge  of  changing  home  conditions 
which  their  social-work  consciences  required.  It  was  be- 
lieved, and  later  events  abundantly  supported  that  belief, 
that  many  emergenay  situations  were  arising  with  which  the 
workers  could  deal  if  they  only  knew  about  them. 

Meantime  Buffalo,  like  most  other  communities,  had  a 
small  army  of  earnest  folk  eager  to  be  helpful  in  the  relief 
situation  if  a  place  could  be  found  for  them.  They  had  been 
rigorously  discouraged  from  setting  up  bread-lines  and  soup- 
kitchens,  but  they  represented  a  great  unused  resource  of 
energy  and  goodwill.  It  was  the  idea  of  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment — the  same  committee  that  origi- 
nated the  Man-a-Block  plan — to  utilize  this  volunteer  power 
to  extend  the  arm  of  the  regular  visitors  of  the  Board  of 
Social  Welfare,  the  operating  body  of  the  department. 
Friendly  Visitors,  as  the  volunteer  corps  was  promptly 
named,  are  of  course  no  novelty  with  private  social  agencies, 
but  so  far  as  Buffalo  knows  this  is  the  first  time  a  public- 


\velfare  department  has  organized  volunteers  in  this  par- 
ticular way. 

The  Board  of  Social  Welfare  undertook  first  an  experi- 
ment with  a  thousand  selected  families  and  a  group  of 
workers,  already  organized,  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society.  The  visitors  undertook  to  call  on  the  families 
every  week  to  deliver  the  check  with  a  word  of  good  cheer 
and  friendly  interest.  They  were  not  to  ask  questions  nor 
to  discuss  the  policy  of  the  Board.  Most  especially  they  were 
not  to  discuss  the  size  of  the  check!  The  plan  worked  so 
well  that  after  a  few  weeks  the  Board  requested  the  Mayor's 
Committee  to  recruit  and  organize  Friendly  Visitors  for  all 
its  cases. 

The  Committee  made  a  business  of  it.  It  spotted  a  wel- 
fare district  map  with  organizations  of  every  sort,  religious, 
fraternal,  social  and  what  not,  that  could  be  tapped  for 
volunteers.  It  communicated  its  plans  to  these  agencies, 
called  a  meeting  in  each  district  and  with  enthusiastic  co- 
operation on  every  hand  set  up  teams;  majors,  one  or  more 
as  needed,  who  secured  three  or  four  captains  who  in  turn 
secured  ten  or  more  workers.  A  worker  was  usually  assigned 
to  a  district  other  than  the  one  in  which  she  lived,  although 
in  the  case  of  certain  church  groups  this  practice  was  waived. 
Visitors  pledged  one  day  a  week  to  the  service  and  were 
expected  to  make  five  calls  a  day,  more  if  they  drove  their 
own  cars.  Captains  were  held  responsible  for  their  workers. 

Before  a  team  began  work  it  was  brought  together  and 
its  duties  carefully  explained.  Each  group  was  addressed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Social  Welfare,  the  chairman 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee,  the  chairman  of  the  relief  com- 
mittee and  the  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
The  confidential  relationship  of  the  visitors  to  the  families 
was  emphasized,  likewise  the  fact  that  visits  were  not  to 
continue  if  a  family  did  not  wish  them.  Each  group  of 
visitors  meets  at  ten  o'clock  on  its  appointed  morning  to 
receive  its  checks  which  must  be  delivered  before  nightfall. 
If  two  visits  within  twenty-four  hours  find  a  family  still  not 
at  home  the  fact  must  be  promptly  reported  and  the  check 
returned  to  the  central  office. 

The  Board  soon  had  some  twelve  hundred  Friendly  Visi- 
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tors  going  about  the  city.  Their  reports  yielded  much  in- 
formation for  the  case  records.  They  found  families  where 
work  had  been  secured  and  city  aid  was  no  longer  needed, 
families  with  sudden  serious  illness  and  no  medical  care, 
families  without  fuel,  families  on  the  eve  of  eviction.  The 
visitors  are  able  to  tap  many  sources  of  supplementary  aid, 
but  this  aid  may  only  be  given  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  which  maintains  full  control  of  case-work  policies. 

To  effect  coordination  of  effort  all  along  the  line  a  Friendly 
Visitors'  Council  has  now  been  formed  to  which  all  ques- 
tions of  procedure  are  referred.  The  Council  includes  lay 
persons,  representatives  of  the  various  religious  faiths  and  of 
private  social  agencies,  with  two  executives  in  charge  of  ad- 
ministration. 

An  undertaking  of  this  sort  has  a  good  many  difficulties, 
and  pitfalls.  The  regular  staff  is  at  first  apt  to  be  dubious 
about  it  and  perhaps  to  resent  a  little,  as  a  reflection  on  their 
own  efforts,  the  zeal  of  the  visitors  in  reporting  conditions  of 
which  they,  overburdened  as  they  are,  could  not  possibly  be 
aware.  This  attitude  clears  up  however  with  understanding 
on  both  sides  that  the  function  of  the  visitors  is  to  assist  the 


regular  staff  and  not  to  complicate  its  work,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  city  is  able  once  more  to  carry  its  own  load  with 
its  own  personnel  the  visitors'  organization  will  pass  out  of 
the  picture. 

The  Board  feels  that  the  service  of  the  Friendly  Visitors 
is  valuable  on  at  least  two  major  counts.  It  unquestionably 
helps  to  sustain  the  morale  of  the  distressed  families  and 
adds  to  the  financial  assistance  rendered  a  quality  of  friendly 
personal  interest  entirely  lacking  in  a  check  received  through 
the  mail.  Just  the  chance  to  talk  it  out  to  someone  is  a  help. 
And  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the  visitors  themselves. 
Hundreds  of  Buffalo  citizens,  men  and  women,  seeing  with 
their  own  eyes  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  city  are  gain- 
ing a  new  sense  of  social  responsibility  which  can  be  depended 
upon  to  support  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  in  the 
future  :n  broader  policies  toward  dependency. 

The  visitors  have  with  few  exceptions  shown  themselves 
dependable,  loyal  and  sincere.  The  unreliable,  the  over- 
emotional  do  not  last  long.  There  is  no  dearth  of  numbers, 
indeed  many  of  the  captains  report  waiting  lists  of  those 
who  want  to  enlist. 


Wheelbarrow  Parade 

By  LISBETH  PARROTT 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 


HIS  is  the  story  of  how  the  town  of  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  met  its  urgent  problem  of  unem- 
ployment relief  by  building  a  lasting  memorial  of 
beauty  and  public  usefulness.  Wilmington,  a  town  of  some 
thirty  thousand  people,  had  to  deal  with  its  own  problem ; 
it  could  hope  for  no  outside  help.  Its  traditions  were  such 
that  work  and  not  direct  relief  must  be  its  antidote  for  the 
troubles  of  its  unemployed  citizens.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  Wilmington  Relief  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  the  fall  of  1930  to  formulate  a  project 
and  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 

Just  on  the  edge  of  Wilmington  is  Greenfield  Lake,  148 
acres  in  expanse,  with  five  arms  wandering  off  deep  into 
the  cypress  swamps.  White  heron  skim  its  surface,  long 
Spanish  moss  dips  into  its  quiet  waters.  Some  years  ago  the 
town  authorities  rescued  that  portion  of  shore  which  had 
served  as  a  dump  and  automobile  grave-yard  and  converted 
it  into  a  park.  Visitors  enjoyed  a  view  of  the  water  and 
of  the  long-leaf  pine  and  ancient  cypress  woods  that  fringed 
it.  But  except  from  this  one  point  the  lake  was  inaccessible. 

To  build  a  road  around  this  lake,  to  open  up  its  beauties 
to  the  people  was  the  project  suggested  by  Mayor  Walter 
H.  Blair  and  adopted  by  the  Relief  Association.  The  com- 
munity raised  a  fund  of  $40,000,  payable  in  instalments  over 
the  five-months  period  that  the  work  would  require.  The 
entire  fund  was  spent  for  wages.  Not  a  cent  went  for 
salaries.  Leading  citizens,  George  E.  Kidder,  F.  A.  Mathes 
and  J.  A.  Tyler,  were  drafted  to  serve  respectively  as  di- 
rector of  employment,  director  of  activities  and  treasurer. 
Owners  of  property  bordering  the  lake  gave  a  hundred-foot 
right  of  way  all  around  it,  thus  protecting  the  view  from 
unsightly  buildings. 

The  call  for  men  was  answered  by  hundreds  of  jobseekers. 
From  these  were  chosen  men  who  were  legal  residents  and 


who  had  families  dependent  upon  them.  White  labor  was 
paid  two  dollars  a  day  and  colored  one  dollar  and  a  half 
for  the  five  days  work  per  week.  At  the  peak  of  employ- 
ment around  275  were  on  the  payroll.  Trucks,  tools  and 
other  equipment  were  furnished  by  the  city  and  county 
road  forces. 

Then  the  wheelbarrow  brigade  went  into  action.  With- 
out machinery,  which  would  have  reduced  the  number  of 
men  who  could  have  been  employed,  the  road  crept  out 
through  the  swamp,  clinging  close  to  the  lake  shore,  with 
fills  across  the  tips  of  the  five  long  fingers,  Spring  Branch, 
Jump  and  Run,  Clay  Bottom,  Crystal  Stream  and  Head 
of  the  Lake.  The  whole  town  felt  a  personal  interest  in  its 
advance  and  a  personal  excitement  as  each  new  unsuspected 
beauty  spot  was  opened  up.  The  men  caught  the  spirit  and 
came  to  feel  that  their  work  constituted  a  civic  contribution. 

THE  road  was  finished  in  the  spring  of  1931.  It  starts 
at  the  park  and  winds  around  the  lakeside  for  five  miles 
back  to  its  starting  point.  During  the  summer  it  was  paved 
with  town  and  county  funds.  No  one  in  Wilmington  takes 
greater  pride  and  pleasure  in  it  than  the  men  who  swung 
the  axes  and  picks  and  pushed  the  wheelbarrows. 

When  the  winter  of  1931-32  brought  the  unemployment 
problem  back  again,  Wilmington  had  experience  to  go  on 
and  a  place  to  take  hold.  It  raised  its  fund  and  laid  out 
four  projects  all  designed  as  permanent  improvements.  These 
include  the  clearing  of  undergrowth  and  the  beautification 
of  the  space  between  the  scenic  drive  and  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  the  building  of  a  short  road  to  furnish  another  entrance 
to  the  drive,  the  improvement  of  property  near  the  deep- 
water  harbor  at  the  north  end  of  the  city,  and  the  beautifica- 
tion of  a  fourteen-acre  park  hitherto  neglected.  The  wheel- 
barrow brigade  is  again  at  work. 
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Rusty  Backgrounds 

'ITT'HEN  a  worker  is  on  the  job  his  chances  for  study  of 
'  new  ideas  and  methods  in  his  specialty  are  not  bright. 
The  Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  with  five  colleges 
and  universities  cooperating,  closed  this  gap  by  carrying  the 
mountain  to  Mahomet.  Institutes  for  children's  workers,  with 
two-hour  sessions  weekly  for  fifteen  weeks,  were  conducted  in 
Akron,  Toledo,  Youngstown,  Columbus  and  Athens  with  the 
leadership  of  the  best  teachers  of  case-work  and  child-welfare 
technique  who  could  be  secured.  The  programs  and  their  re- 
quired reading  covered  family  case  work,  illegitimacy  prob- 
lems and  treatment,  home-finding,  child  placement  and  super- 
vision and  child-behavior  problems.  Libraries  supplied  the 
required  books. 

The  institutes  were  not  offered  as  substitutes  for  profes- 
sional education  but  as  opportunities  for  study  and  review  for 
workers  whose  technical  background  was  rusty  or  deficient. 
Some  hundred  and  fifty  workers  from  seventeen  counties,  rural 
and  urban,  took  the  courses  and  paid  the  fee  of  $15.  Except 
for  the  organization  supplied  by  the  Welfare  Department  insti- 
tutes were  self-supporting.  Sample  programs  may  be  secured 
from  Esther  McClain,  Institution  Inspection  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Columbus. 

Placed  Out  Men 

CLUB  women  of  Cincinnati,  both  white  and  colored,  have 
put  their  energies  into  dealing  with  the  problem  of  over- 
crowding, especially  of  colored  men,  in  the  Hamilton  County 
Home.  The  county  appropriated  sufficient  money  to  board 
out  fifty  men  at  $5  a  week  for  six  months,  but  there  was  dan- 
ger that  unless  these  boarding  homes  were  carefully  selected 
and  supervised  the  last  condition  of  the  men  would  be  worse 
than  the  first.  To  meet  this  situation  a  group  from  the  Race 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Woman's  City  Club,  with  the 
cooperation  of  representative  colored  women,  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  finding  and  supervising  homes.  All  homes  apply- 
ing for  boarders  were  inspected  and  rated  A  or  B  according 
to  agreed  standards  of  sanitation,  comfort  and  cleanliness.  No 
homes  with  children  were  accepted.  The  Federation  of  Col- 
ored Women's  Clubs  took  on  twenty-five  men  housing  them 
in  the  upper  floors  of  its  club  house  with  a  matron  and  male 
supervisor  in  charge. 

Monthly  inspections  are  made  by  committees  of  all  homes 
where  men  are  placed.  Medical  care  is  provided  by  county 
and  district  doctors,  and  laundry  and  tobacco  by  the  County 
Home.  The  mistress  of  each  home  serves  as  custodian  of  the 
men  and  is  responsible  for  them.  The  whole  arrangement 
appears  to  be  entirely  successful. 

Research  as  a  Prophet 

THE  processes  of  research  are  gradually  establishing  a  sub- 
stantial basis  of  method  for  prediction  in  criminology  es- 
pecially in   relation   to  parole.     At  a   recent  meeting  of   the 


Chicago  Academy  of  Criminology  the  advances  in  measuring 
expectancy  were  presented  in  symposium  form  by  E.  W. 
Burgess,  director  of  the  Behavior  Research  Fund;  John  A. 
Larson,  Assistant  State  Criminologist  of  Illinois,  and  Clark 
Tibbitts  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Trends.  Professor 
Burgess  has  constructed  an  expectancy  chart  of  observance  of 
parole  based  on  the  study  of  one  thousand  cases  in  the  Joliet 
Prison.  His  method,  which  follows  sound  actuarial  practice, 
may  be  used  in  any  institution  which  can  prepare  tables  for 
one  thousand  inmates  from  which  to  construct  its  own  chart 
for  expectancy  rates  of  violation  of  parole. 

Dr.  Larson  sees  the  prediction  of  parole  by  the  psychiatrist 
as  involving  practically  all  of  the  vital  problems  of  penal  phil- 
osophy, prison  management  and  treatment  when  released  and 
as  including  all  the  problems  of  classification  involved  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  individual  by  the  psychiatrist.  A  combina- 
tion of  the  recommendations  of  the  psychiatrist  with  the  statis- 
tical prediction  method  of  Burgess  offers  he  believes  the  most 
accurate  basis  of  judgment. 

Dr.  Tibbitts  reviewed  methods  of  computing:  factors  as  they 
had  developed  in  a  study  of  three  thousand  youths  paroled 
from  the  Illinois  State  Reformatories.  The  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing adequate  case  histories  on  which  to  base  the  classifications 
under  the  several  factors  is  disappearing,  he  says,  with  the  in- 
troduction into  the  institutions  of  trained  social  workers,  sociol- 
ogists and  psychiatrists.  "It  is  almost  safe  to  predict  that 
when  parole  boards  are  ready  to  adopt  scientific  procedure 
both  the  data  and  the  technique  required  will  be  present." 

Two  Made  One 

WITH  notable  generosity  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
has  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau 
its  entire  project  of  collecting  and  distributing  statistics  on  re- 
lief which  it  developed  from  scratch  and  which  has  consti- 
tuted, especially  in  the  emergency  situation,  an  invaluable  serv- 
ice. The  transfer  will  have  the  effect  of  concentrating  in  a 
government  agency  all  authoritative  statistics  on  relief  which 
can  be  gathered  and  will  make  possible  its  extension  with  new 
and  important  indices. 

In  1930  the  Children's  Bureau,  which  had  inherited  the  sta- 
tistical  project  originally  launched  by  the  Association  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  reached  an  agreement  with  Ralph 
G.  Hurlin  of  the  Foundation  by  which  duplication  of  effort 
in  gathering  figures  was  avoided  and  by  which  a  combination 
of  the  two  compilations  could  be  effected.  The  logical  next 
step,  which  has  now  been  taken,  was  the  merger  of  the  two 
services  into  one.  The  Bureau  has  assigned  adequate  clerical 
staff  to  the  project,  has  installed  tabulating  machines,  and  has 
guaranteed  prompt  publication.  Anne  E.  Geddes,  Mr.  Hurlm's 
right  hand  at  the  Foundation,  has  been  borrowed  for  six 
months  to  get  the  service  going  and  to  train  her  successor. 


Play  Therapy 


o 


NLY  three  years  ago  blocks  were  ruled  out  as  deadly 
weapons  in  the  nursery  of  the  Lincoln  State  Colony  and 
School,  Lincoln,  Illinois.  The  children  had  no  idea  how  to  play. 
Even  to  skip  was  beyond 
them.  Picking  up  sticks  on 
the  dreary  regimented  walks 
through  the  grounds  was 
forbidden.  In  a  paper  read 
before  the  Association  of 
Illinois  State  Welfare  In- 
stitutions Bertha  E.  Schlot- 
ter,  supervisor  of  recreation 

at    the    school,    told    how    the        'Courtesy  American  Child  Health  Assn. 
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nursery  was  changed  into  a  nursery  school  and  of  the 
extraordinary  changes  that  have  resulted.  Many  normal  chil- 
dren are  in  this  group,  some  of  them  born  outside  but  still 
too  young  to  be  separated  from  their  mothers,  others  born  of 
mothers  pregnant  when  committed.  These  children  are  cared 
for  by  the  school  until  the  court  can  place  them  out.  All  of 
them  were  pitifully  retarded. 

The  change  of  method  from  repression  to  encouragement 
of  spontaneity,  the  introduction  of  play  materials — the  taboo 
on  blocks  was  promptly  lifted — and  the  gradual  training  in 
systematic  ways  of  doing  things  have  combined  to  work  won- 
ders for  all  the  children.  Most  of  them  are  now  able  to  care 
for  many  of  their  own  needs,  speech  defects  have  improved, 
bodily  control  and  development  have  gained  and  the  children 
have  learned  valuable  lessons  in  getting  along  with  each  other. 

What  Price  Husbands 

THE  knell  of  romance  is  not  sounded  for  a  girl  in  the  sen- 
tence that  sends  her  to  a  correctional  institution.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  superintendents  of  some  twenty  such  institutions 
gathered  in  New  York  last  month  for  conference,  she  still  has 
a  25  to  50  per  cent  chance  to  get  a  husband  and  a  home  even 
before  she  passes  out  of  the  supervision  of  the  institution. 
Moreover  her  chances  of  making  good  as  a  home-maker  are 
improved  by  her  stay  in  the  institution.  "We  teach  them  how 
to  be  efficient  house-keepers,  how  to  make  a  man  comfortable 
and  how  to  take  care  of  children,"  said  Caroline  DeFord 
Penniman  of  Long  Lane  Farm,  Connecticut.  "With  this  train- 
ing those  who  want  marriage  seem  to  find  little  trouble  in 
getting  it." 

The  institutions  all  reported  serious  difficulties  in  finding 
jobs  for  girls  eligible  for  parole  who  must  therefore  be  kept 
at  the  institution  for  lack  of  a  better  place  to  go.  The  in- 
creasing number  of  mental  cases  and  the  rise  in  the  "gang 
spirit"  are  other  major  difficulties. 

The  conference,  which  elected  Emily  F.  Morrison  of 
Sleighton  Farms  as  chairman,  has  undertaken  a  year's  study  of 
the  fundamental  necessities  in  training  delinquent  girls,  Martha 
P.  Falconer  of  New  York  is  chairman  of  the  study  committee. 

Industry  Tests  the  Disabled 

THE  story  of  a  carefully  controlled  experiment  in  the  em- 
ployment of  vocationally  handicapped  workers,  of  great 
importance  to  anyone  concerned  with  the  problem,  was  told 
at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Personnel  Research  Fed- 
eration by  J.  W.  Dietz  of  the  Kearney,  New  Jersey,  plant  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company  The  paper  is  published  in  full 
in  the  February  issue  of  The  Personnel  Journal,  29  West  39 
Street.  New  York. 

The  study,  which  covered  a  year,  dealt  in  certain  technical 
aspects  with  602  men  designated  A-VD  (A=general  health 
normal,  VD=vocational  disability)  and  a  control  group  of  the 
fame  number  rated  A.  About  half  the  A-VD's  had  vision  de- 
fects, and  about  a  third  hernias  or  deformities  or  losses  of 
members.  As  nearly  as  possible  every  A-VD  was  put  in  a  job 
where  he  could  produce  as  much  as  an  A  without  danger  to 
himself  or  others. 

The  most  significant  part  of  the  study  has  to  do  with  115 
A-VD's  paired  with  115  A's  for  which  detailed  comparable 
data  for  the  year  was  secured.  This  showed  that  the  A's  had 
more  sickness  and  accidents  than  the  A-VD's  and  that  the 
earnings  of  the  two  groups  were  about  equal.  Supervisors  re- 
ported the  production  of  the  A-VD  workers  as  equal  to  any 
in  their  departments. 

Mr.  Dietz  says  that  although  the  placing  of  A-VD's  can 
never  be  reduced  to  automatic  levels,  his  company  has  devel- 
oped routines  by  which  the  only  additional  cost  is  a  trained 


Research  and  Reports 

STATE,  COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
DEPENDENCY  RELIEF.  1929-31.  REPORT  NO.  2. 

ANALYSIS  OF  EXISTING  PENSION  SYSTEMS  FOR  PUB- 
LIC EMPLOYES  IN  NEW  JERSEY.  REPORT  NO.  3. 

EXHAUSTIVE  statistical  studies  and  evaluations  prepared 
by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  Pension  Survey  Commission 
as  a  basis  for  recommendations  to  the  legislature.  Re- 
search was  directed  by  Emma  A.  Winslow.  Obtainable 
from  the  Commission,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

THROUGH  THE  EMERGENCY,  1931.  Annual  Report  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  915 
Graybar  Building. 

AN  account  of  how  this  organization  adjusted  its  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  emergency,  both  in  service  and  finances. 

CONDUCT  HABITS  OF  BOY  SCOUTS,  fry  Henry  P.  Fairchild. 
Published  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  2  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  Price  10  cents. 

A  SUMMARY  and  discussion  of  917  case  studies  of  scouts 
and  non-scouts  in  eleven  communities  selected  at  random 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  study  has  been  two 
years  in  preparation. 

COUNTY  COOPERATION  IN  SOCIAL  PLANNING,  by  Henrietta 
Stratton  Jaguette.  Published  by  the  Bureau  of  Children,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  PAPER  presented  at  the  1931  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Conference  of  Social  Welfare  which  offers 
many  suggestions,  proved  in  practice,  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  effort  in  county-welfare  activities. 


investigator  for  follow-up  work.  The  experiment  is  held  so 
successful  that  the  acceptance  of  A-VD's  is  now  standard 
practice  for  the  company's  medical  department. 

Wheat  Consciousness 

E  Red  Cross  and  other  agencies  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  may 
plume  themselves  on  their  resourceful  use  of  wheat  for 
emergency  relief  rations,  but  they  have  nothing  on  The  Survey. 
One  of  its  associate  editors  has  for  months  been  reducing  the 
wheat  surplus  by  grinding  his  own  little  mess  of  porridge  in 
his-  own  little  mill — and  liking  it.  Lorain  has  made  wheat 
consumption  a  community  enthusiasm.  A  newspaper  raised 
funds  to  buy  grain  for  the  relief  societies,  A.  W.  Cinninger 
threw  in  his  garage,  and  all  the  neighbors  turned  in  to  rig  and 
wire  old  coffee  mills  to  do  the  grinding.  The  mill  manned  with 
volunteers  grinds  three  evenings  a  week.  The  product,  cracked 
wheat  cereal  and  coarse  whole-wheat  flour,  is  sent  out  to  neigh- 
borhood distributing  centers  from  which  it  is  drawn  on  requisi- 
tion by  clients  of  agencies. 

The  use  of  wheat  for  relief  rations  follows  the  demonstra- 
tion by  Prof.  Robert  E.  Brown  of  Oberlin  College  of  the 
Three  Cent  Meal.  In  Lorain  the  Salvation  Army  supplied 
2477  wheat  meals  to  homeless  men  at  a  cost  of  $23.  One  of 
the  settlements  teaches  the  preparation  of  the  wheat  dishes 
to  neighborhood  mothers  and  sells  the  makings  for  a  cent  a 
pound.  The  City  Poor  Relief  and  the  Red  Cross  deduct  ten 
cents  a  day  from  food  orders  and  supplement  with  requisitions 
on  Mr.  Cinninger's  mill.  This  reduced  January's  relief  bills 
by  $1460  for  the  Red  Cross  alone. 

IN  Grand  Rapids  the  Junior  League  in  cooperation  with  the 
Community  Chest  has  established  a  central  placement  bureau 
for  all  volunteers  to  serve  all  agencies. 


PIONEER  YOUTH  of  America  has  begun  the  publication  of  a 
quarterly  bulletin  the  first  issue  of  which  carries  the  cheery 
tidings  that  in  1931  the  organization,  in  addition  to  a  special 
gift  of  $6000  for  its  summer  camp,  raised  $5000  more  in  gen- 
eral contributions  than  it  did  in  1930. 
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Amos,  Oscar  and  Jake:  A  Rats'  Tale 

NOT  a  new  stunt  but  always  an  effective  one  is  the  health 
demonstration  reported  by  the  Battell  School  of  Misha- 
waka,  Indiana,  working  with  the  St.  Joseph  County  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  League.  For  six  weeks  the  school's  eighth-graders 
were  custodians  of  three  white  rats  of  the  same  family,  age, 
and  (to  start  with)  weight.  Rat  Amos  got  a  diet  of  cornmeal, 
salt,  water  and  skimmed  milk;  Oscar  had  the  same,  except  that 
in  place  of  milk  he  drank  coffee  with  cream  and  sugar;  while 
instead  of  milk  Jake  had  sugar  and  candy,  with  the  rest  of  his 
fare  the  same.  Twice  a  week  all  were  weighed.  As  readers 
will  suspect,  Amos  speedily  outdistanced  his  brethren:  at  the 
end  of  four  weeks  he  weighed  twice  as  much  as  both  of  them 
put  together.  Then  for  the  final  two  weeks  Amos  got  no  milk 
and  ceased  growing,  while  Oscar  and  Jake,  with  milk  added 
to  their  diets,  increased  steadily  though  they  never  caught  up 
with  him.  A  report  in  the  Hoosier  Health  Herald  (Vol.  XIII, 
No.  5:  Indiana  Tuberculosis  Association)  declares  that  the 
science  teacher  who  directed  the  experiment  felt  that  it  gave 
the  children  valuable  habits  of  observation,  accuracy  aand  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  health  facts  in  vivid  form.  Amos,  the 
milk-fed  rat,  in  addition  to  growing  rapidly  and  steadily,  had  a 
calm  disposition  and  a  good  appetite.  Oscar's  coffee  did  not  in- 
terfere with  his  appetite,  but  he  was  a  nervous  and  irritable 
creature.  Jake,  the  sugar-eater,  wasn't  as  touchy  as  Oscar, 
but  he  was  a  poor  sleeper,  and  sweets  seemed  to  interfere  with 
his  appetite  to  such  a  degree  that  he  just  wouldn't  eat  enough 
else  to  grow.  The  Battell  School  has  all  data  on  record  and 
will  furnish  them  on  request. 

Workers'  Sick  Benefits 

WHAT  mutual  benefit  associations  are  doing  for  medical 
care  and  the  prevention  of  illness  as  well  as  toward  pro- 
vision of  wages  during  sickness  was  the  subject  of  a  question- 
naire sent  by  the  National  Conference  on  Mutual  Benefit  As- 
sociations to  all  companies  known  to  have  this  type  of  organ- 
ization, and  subsequently  tabulated  and  published  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  (A  Survey  of  the  Work  of  Em- 
ployes' Mutual  Benefit  Associations,  by  Dean  K.  Brundage. 
Reprint  No.  1056  from  the  Public  Health  Reports.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  5  cents).  Replies  from  315  associations 
show  that  these  organizations  are  still  primarily  insurance  ef- 
forts, since  relatively  few  have  made  efforts  to  provide  diag- 
nostic service  or  medical  care  for  their  members,  and  still 
fewer  engage  in  educational  and  preventive  work.  The  criti- 
cism most  frequently  expressed  in  the  replies  was  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  cash  benefits  paid  to  members  during  illness: 
one  fourth  pay  less  than  $i  a  day  and  one  half  from  $i-$2, 
with  $9  to  $11  a  week  as  the  most  popular  rates.  Virtually  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  adjust  payments  to  the  cost  of  the  ill- 
ness involved:  a  surgical  operation,  for  example,  gives  no  more 


payment  to  the  member  than  a  case  of  whooping-cough  that 
requires  an  equal  amount  of  absence  from  work.  About  as 
many  associations  are  purely  employes'  societies  as  are  cooper- 
ative organizations  of  employer  and  employe.  The  report  con- 
cludes that  the  industrial  sickness  relief  association  "has  sur- 
vived the  vicissitudes  of  a  considerable  number  of  years;  it 
may  be  said,  at  least,  to  have  passed  its  probationary  period." 

New  Outposts  of  Social  Hygiene 

T?OLLOWING  a  three-months  demonstration  of  a  com- 
-••  munity  program  in  social  hygiene  conducted  by  Dr.  Val- 
eria Parker  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  New 
Orleans  has  organized  its  own  Social  Hygiene  Association  with 
Mrs.  John  K.  Pratt  as  executive  secretary  and  offices  at  311 
Aububon  Building.  The  demonstration  was  conducted  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  of  a  social-hygiene  survey 
made  last  spring  which  included  a  social-hygiene  institute  with 
an  attendance  of  230  for  the  training  of  teachers,  parents  and 
leaders,  and  a  five-day  institute  for  Negroes. 

The  Kansas  City  Social  Hygiene  Society  reports  a  new  ac- 
tivity in  a  Committee  on  Human  Relations,  established  "after 
eight  years  observation  of  a  confidential  consulting  service 
through  which  hundreds  of  individuals  in  Kansas  City  have 
been  helped  in  solving  the  many-sided  problems  arising  in  mar- 
ital and  social  relationships,"  and  in  response  to  requests  for 
information  from  lawyers,  ministers,  business  men  and  women, 
teachers  and  young  people. 

Preventing  Mental  Ill-Health 

F^OR  each  200,000  of  population,  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene  reports,  a  city  should  have  at  least 
one  child-guidance  clinic  with  the  full-time  services  of  a  psy- 
chiatrist, psychologist,  and  two  psychiatric  social  workers.  A 
recent  inventory  shows  that  as  a  group  American  cities  of 
150,000  and  larger  now  have  about  46  per  cent  of  this  amount 
of  service.  Worcester,  Mass.,  heads  the  list  with  168  per  cent; 
next  come  Hartford,  Conn.;  Grand  Rapids,  Providence,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  Flint,  Mich.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Boston,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  all  with  more  than  100  per  cent.  Last  year 
child-guidance  and  mental-hygiene  clinics  treated  some  50,000 
children  and  36,000  adults  (half  as  many  adults  as  were  ad- 
mitted as  patients  to  mental  hospitals),  a  hopeful  measure  of 
public  recognition  of  the  need  and  value  of  preventing  mental 
ill-health,  "undoubtedly  the  country's  greatest  public-health 
problem."  We  have  674  such  clinics  in  34  states,  almost  all 
established  in  the  past  ten  years,  but  there  is  great  need  for 
further  development,  especially  in  smaller  places  and  rural 
communities.  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  41  East  57  St.,  New 
York  City,  is  publishing  a  directory  of  mental  clinics. 

Dr.  George  S.  Stevenson,  director  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee's Division  of  Community  Clinics,  points  out  that  "The 
first  line  of  defense  has  been  and  always  will  be  the  school,  the 
family  doctor,  the  church,  the  court,  the  social  and  health 
agencies  and  the  parents  themselves,  who  must  continue  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  responsibility  by  cultivating  their  own  mental  hy- 
giene and  enlarging  their  capacities  for  doing  mental-hygiene 
work  on  their  own  account."  Child-guidance  clinics  are  "to 
help  them  help  themselves,"  for  consultation  on  difficult  cases, 
educational  and  training  centers,  and  leadership  in  community 
team-work. 

The  First  Fifty  Years 

'"T^HIS    year    is    the    semi-centennial    anniversary    of    Koch's 

-••  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the 

discovery  which  opened   the  way   for   the   organized   campaign 
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against  tuberculosis.  The  campaign  in  New  York  City  and 
probably  in  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  date  from  a 
report  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Health  in  1889  by  a 
committee  headed  by  the  late  Dr.  Herman  Biggs,  recommend- 
ing that  tuberculosis  be  declared  a  communicable  disease  and 
made  subject  to  control  by  the  sanitary  authorities.  That  step 
was  not  taken  until  1894,  though  the  Department  believes  that 
a  popular  leaflet  'on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  published 
in  1889  was  the  opening  gun  in  the  educational  battle.  Since 
1898,  when  comparable  statistics  came  into  being,  the  death- 
rate  from  tuberculosis  in  New  York  City  has  dropped  from 
236  per  100,000  of  population  to  62  in  1931.  An  important  new 
step  in  the  city  has  just  been  announced  by  the  Queensboro 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  which  has  started  a 
three-year  survey  of  school  children  to  detect  early  cases.  By 
using  paper  instead  of  film  or  glass  for  X-ray  photographs, 
it  will  be  possible  to  X-ray  22,000  school  children  each  year  of 
the  three,  drawn  from  grades  i-A,  5-A,  and  g-A,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Board  of  Education  and  Department  of  Health. 

County  Health  in  New  York  State 

AFTER  long  and  careful  study,  with  meetings  in  a  series 
of  cities,  a  joint  committee  representing  the  Committees 
on  Public  Health  and  Public  Relations  of  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society  has  reported  favorably  on  the  recommendation 
of  mandatory  county  health  departments  submitted  a  year  ago 
by  Governor  Roosevelt's  Special  Health  Commission.  "In 
view  of  the  advantages  offered  in  favor  of  a  county  health 
department,"  the  report  declares,  "we  believe  that  the  county 
is  the  proper  governmental  area  on  which  to  base  public-health 
work  and  that  the  existing  village  and  township  plan  is  too 
disconnected  and  lacks  the  unity  essential  for  proper  adminis- 
tration. Since  much  legislation  is  mandatory,  we  see  no  reason 
why  a  measure  which  has  to  do  with  such  a  vital  problem 
as  public  health  should  not  have  the  force  given  to  it  by  a 
mandate."  Present  financial  conditions,  however,  may  make  it 
"temporarily  injudicious"  to  encourage  new  legislation  adding 
to  tax  burdens.  The  committee  believes  that  at  least  three 
physicians  should  be  members  'of  a  county  board  of  health, 
preferably  appointed  from  a  panel  submitted  by  the  county 
medical  society;  and  urges  an  advisory  board  of  from  three 
to  five  physicians,  appointed  by  the  society,  to  confer  with  the 
county  health  commissioner  as  he  may  desire. 

An  Effective  Home-Made  Report 

npHE  Los  Angeles  County  Health  Department  makes  its 
•*•  annual  bow  this  year  in  a  fat  report  made  by  a  combina- 
tion of  mimeograph, 
ditto,  and  photostat 
work  and  entirely  the 
prod'uct,  including 
drawings,  of  the  de- 
partments' employes. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Pomeroy, 
health  officer,  writes 
that  it  cost  87  cents  a 
copy  whereas  printing 
alone  would  have  been 
$1.50  a  copy.  Though 
a  bit  bulky  (since  the 
mimeograph  is  done  on 
only  one  side  of  the 
paper)  it  is  clear  and  at- 
tractive. 

During  the  year  the 
department  has  made  a 
series  of  cost  studies  of 


Progress  of  Public  Health 

When  I  was  five  and  had  a  cold, 
By  great  and  small   I   was  condoled, 
And    all   the   teachers   cuddled   me 
With   tender  sympathy. 

But  now  that   I   am   almost   eight, 
The  sight  of  me  with  colds  they  hate. 
"Go    right   back   home,"    they   simply   shriek, 
And  stay  away  a  week." 

— L.  H.  ROBINSON  in  The  New  York  Times 


various  services  and  clinics  which,  with  the  institution  of  a 
business  manager  and  more  detailed  bookkeeping  and  statistical 
set-ups,  have  made  possible  many  economies.  In  dairy  control, 
for  example,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  save  33/^  per  cent 
of  the  amount  formerly  paid.  As  a  result  the  past  fiscal  year 
showed  a  decrease  from  $1.66  to  $1.62  per  capita  of  population 
in  the  cost  of  running  the  work  (aside  from  appropriations  for 
equipment  and  structural  change)  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  treat- 
ment clinics  increased  55  per  cent;  emergency  hospitalization, 
82  per  cent;  visits  in  child  hygiene,  30  per  cent;  medical  social 
work,  33  per  cent;  dental  work,  1 8  per  cent;  laboratory  work, 
13  per  cent,  and  so  on  through  all  activities.  Among  other 
studies  was  one  of  clients  at  a  baby-welfare  conference  which 
was  declared  by  local  doctors  to  be  taking  their  business.  More 
than  two  thirds  had  never  consulted  a  child  specialist  before 
coming  to  the  clinic;  about  half  had  a  family  physician  and 
said  they  would  call  him  if  a  child  were  actually  sick;  only 
15  per  cent  said  they  could  take  their  baby  to  a  private  prac- 
titioner if  the  clinic  were  discontinued. 


THROUGH  typographical  error,  last  month's  Health  De- 
partment mis-stated  the  price  'of  the  pamphlet,  Good  Nutrition 
at  Minimum  Cost,  sponsored  by  five  New  York  health  and 
social  agencies.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  A.I.C.P.,  105  East 
22  Street,  New  York,  for  25  cents  the  single  copy;  20  cents  the 
copy  for  25  'or  more;  15  cents  the  copy  for  100  or  more. 


AFTER  six  months  of  trial  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  in  New  York 
City  reports  that  it  can  give  a  patient  all  the  essentials  of 
"private-room"  care,  including  nursing,  at  a  charge  of  $5  a 
day  and  have  the  service  80  per  cent  self-supporting.  Staff 
physicians  have  also  made  a  voluntary  reduction  of  professional 
fees  in  harmony  with  the  aim  of  this  "middle-class"  plan. 


FROM  the  Cleveland  Child  Health  Association  (621  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Building)  comes  an  unusually  attractive  illus- 
trated pamphlet  with  drawings  and  readable  text,  Preparing 
Teeth  for  School:  price  5  cents. 


DR.  ADELE  JAFFA  has  revised  the  Jaffa  Food  Budget  with 
California  prices  as  of  November  1931,  showing  that 
essential  food  for  two  adults  in  that  part  of  the  country  would 
cost  from  $17.29  to  $19.01  per  month.  For  a  family  of  five — 
two  adults  and  children  II,  9  and  7  years — from  $35.90  to 
$39-49  a  month.  Mimeographed  copies  from  the  California 
State  Department  of  Health. 


NEW  YORK'S  soot  particles  are  bigger  than  London's,  but 
London  has  a  ton  of  solid  matter  in  the  air  per  cubic  mile  as 
compared  to  a  third  of  a  ton  in  New  York,  according  to  recent 
measurements  reported  by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. The  tests  are  thought  to  have  shown  both  cities  on 
better-than-average  days! 
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A  Railroad  Plan 

NATIONAL  economic  planning  in  terms  of  one  vast  and 
basic  industry  is  urged  upon  the  railroads  as  the  logical 
"next  step"  following  the  recent  wage  conferences,  by  various 
social-economic  groups,  notably  the  Department  of  Social 
Action  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  As  the 
result  of  the  Chicago  meetings  between  representatives  of  the 
brotherhoods  and  of  the  railroad  managements,  railroad  labor 
accepted  a  10  per  cent  wage  cut  for  one  year  (see  The  Survey, 
December  15,  1931,  page  293).  The  department  points  out  that 
this  gives  railroad  labor  "a  year  of  grace  to  prepare  for  an- 
other meeting  with  railroad  executives  one  year  hence  at  which 
the  whole  question  of  wages  will  arise  again,  whether  to  wipe 
out  the  wage  cut,  accept  it  permanently  or  even  cut  wages  still 
further."  In  its  statement,  the  department  suggests  that  the 
unions  work  out  the  main  lines  of  their  policy,  looking  to  the 
good  of  the  industry  and  the  common  good  as  well  as  their  own 
advantage.  There  should  then  be  held  a  conference  with  rail- 
road management  in  which  representatives  of  the  legislative 
and  evecutive  branches  of  the  government  would  take  part 
"to  work  out  jointly  a  policy  that  will  suit  the  industry." 
The  statement  admits  that  the  problem  is  "huge  and  change- 
able," but  for  this  reason  the  group  urges  a  "railroad  con- 
gress," to  meet  frequently  and  regularly,  to  represent  all  the 
elements  involved  in  the  railroad  problem  of  the  country,  and 
"to  handle  the  industry  as  a  guild."  This  would  mean  organi- 
zation of  the  whole  industry,  not  its  separate  trades  and  inter- 
ests. In  effect  the  proposal  is  one  that  recognizes  the  need  for 
economic  planning,  and  that  outlines  a  method  for  applying 
it  to  a  troubled  industrial  area,  beginning  "at  the  place  where 
we  are  now." 

One  Day  in  Seven 

A  BILL  which  would  make  mandatory  one  day  of  rest  in 
seven  for  workers  in  factories,  mercantile  establish- 
ments, transportation-  and  public-service  companies,  hotels, 
restaurants  and  elevators  has  been  introduced  in  the  state  legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  as  a  socially  desirable  measure  and  as 
another  attack  on  unemployment.  The  bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Arthur  A.  Quinn,  permits  Sunday  work  but  guarantees 
another  day  of  rest  and  recreation  to  those  employed  on  Sun- 
day. Similar  laws  have  been  in  operation  in  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Wisconsin  for  some  years  as  public-health  meas- 
ures. The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  which 
is  backing  the  New  Jersey  measure,  reports,  on  the  basis  of 
recent  investigation,  that  the  one-day-of-rest-in-seven  law  in 
these  three  states  is  working  smoothly  "without  hardship  to 
the  employer."  Senator  Quinn,  who  is  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Federation  of  Labor,  declares  that  organized  labor 
in  the  state  has  been  on  record  in  favor  of  such  legislation 
since  1915  when  the  case  of  the  Klinck  Packing  Company  in 
New  York  established  its  constitutionality.  His  bill  would 
set  up  a  board  of  appeals,  consisting  of  the  commissioner  of 


labor  and  two  deputy  commissioners  empowered  to  grant  vari- 
ations in  cases  of  practical  difficulty  or  unnecessary  hardship, 
provided  the  spirit  of  the  act  be  observed 

Regulating  Housework 

DOMESTIC  service,  one  of  the  least  standardized  fields 
of  employment,  is  being  studied  by  the  Women's  Bureau 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  An  effort  is  already  un- 
der way  by  various  agencies  to  formulate  standards  regu- 
lating household  employment,  and  the  aim  of  the  present 
inquiry  is  to  collect  and  analyze  going  undertakings  along  these 
lines.  Among  the  groups  outstanding  in  this  respect  are  col- 
leges and  schools,  Mary  Anderson,  director  of  the  bureau, 
points  out,  in  a  preliminary  statement.  Many  students  finance 
their  education  by  employment  in  homes  in  school  and  college 
communities,  and  school  authorities  who  place  girls  in  such 
positions  have  in  some  instances  developed  definite  standards 
in  regard  to  duties,  hours  of  work,  wages,  time  off  duty,  per- 
sonal and  social  obligations  and  living  conditions  if  the  em- 
ployes "live  in."  Questionnaires  covering  these  points  have 
been  sent  to  deans  of  women  in  state  colleges  and  universities, 
to  a  selected  list  of  public  secondary  and  training  schools  and 
to  certain  employment  agencies.  Miss  Anderson  asks  the  co- 
operation of  other  individuals  and  groups  qualified  and  willing 
to  contribute  pertinent  information  to  the  study. 

Reorganization  in  Action 

FURTHER  evidence  of  the  lack  of  effectiveness  in  the  re- 
cent "reorganization"  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  i* 
supplied  by  the  announcement  from  Washington  of  the  open- 
ing in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  a  new  branch  (see  The  Survey,  No- 
vember 15,  1931,  page  206).  Rochester  already  has  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  public  employment  office  in  the  state,  as 
Francis  Perkins,  New  York  state  industrial  commissioner, 
pointed  out  in  a  telegram  of  protest  to  John  R.  Alpine,  super- 
vising director  of  the  federal  service,  following  his  announce- 
ment of  the  new  branch.  The  present  Rochester  office,  con- 
ducted by  the  state  in  cooperation  with  the  Public  Employment 
Center  of  Rochester,  is  largely  supported  by  private  funds  as 
a  demonstration  center.  Miss  Perkins  urged  that,  if  federal 
money  is  to  be  spent  on  employment  work  in  New  York,  a 
new  office  be  opened  in  some  district  now  without  such  servicr 
— such  as  Watertown,  Jamestown,  Glens  Falls  or  Utica — 
or  else  that  the  new  force  be  added  to  some  existing  state  em- 
ployment office  in  which  additional  help  is  needed,  such  as- 
Syracuse,  Albany,  Brooklyn  or  Long  Island.  At  this  writing, 
Miss  Perkins  has  had  no  reply  to  her  message.  In  a  statement 
given  out  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  Miss  Perkins 
pointed  out  that  this  was  not  the  first  instance  of  duplication- 
of  employment  service  in  New  York  by  the  federal  service. 

In  Elmira,  a  small  town  in  which  the  state  is  now  conducting, 
an  employment  office  which  meets  the  needs  of  the  town,  the 
United  States,  some  months  ago,  without  consulting  officials  of  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Service,  opened  a  new  office.  Now, 
according  to  the  newspapers,  they  are  contemplating  opening  a 
competing  office  in  Buffalo.  .  .  .  The  New  York  State  Employment 
Service  is  always  ready  to  cooperate,  but  how  can  we  cooperate- 
when  we  don't  know  what  is  going  on? 

Wanderers 

DANGER  to  the  country  as  a  whole  through  debased  liv- 
ing standards  of  a  large  group  of  unskilled  workers,  and' 
danger  to  standards  of  hours,  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  industrial  workers  are  emphasized  in 
the  study  of  migrant  agricultural  workers  recently  published' 
by  the  University  of  Texas  (The  Labor  of  Women  in  the  Pro- 
duction of  Cotton,  by  Ruth  Allen.  Bureau  of  Research  in  the 
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Social  Sciences  Study  No.  3).  The  278-page  report,  illustrated 
with  case  stories  of  actual  families,  is  based  on  first-hand  study 
of  white,  Negro  and  Mexican  workers  in  Texas  cotton  fields 
(see  The  Survey,  June  15,  1929,  page  361).  The  economic 
factors  largely  responsible  for  this  army  of  homeless  workers, 
the  resulting  child  labor,  bad  (sometimes  shocking)  living  con- 
ditions, low  wages,  public-health  hazards  are  covered  in  detail. 
In  her  concluding  chapter,  the  author  points  out  the  peril  in 
the  situation 

because  of  the  greatly  desired  and  long-awaited  industrialization 
of  the  state.  Nowhere  else  in  the  country  probably  is  so  helpless 
a  group  of  workers  available  with  so  few  demands  as  to  the 
size  of  their  commodity  incomes. 

Straws  in  the  Wind 

CHANGING  viewpoints  of  industrial  leaders  on  social- 
economic  questions  are  shown  in  Circular  No.  26  of  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Ohio  State  University,  sum- 
marizing ninety-seven  replies  to  a  questionnaire  on  "basic 
social  and  industrial  problems."  The  questions  ranged  over 
the  need  for  better  planning  and  coordination  of  productive 
processes,  unemployment  insurance,  old-age  pensions,  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  "a  living  wage"  for  all  citizens  "through 
rational  organization  of  production  and  distribution,"  hours  of 
work,  and  so  on.  The  replies  are  decidedly  on  the  liberal 
side.  Thus  sixty-five  gave  an  unqualified  "yes"  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  "an  organized  attempt  should  be  made  so  to  system- 
atize industry  that  the  needs  of  the  people  will  be  supplied 
at  all  times."  Forty-four  declared  for  an  eight-hour  day  and 
a  five-day  week.  Sixty-seven  (twelve  with  reservations)  hold 
that  labor  unions  "have  a  function  to  perform  in  the  stabiliza- 
tion ...  of  industry  as  a  whole."  Eighty-one  urged  "more 
cultural  training  and  a  wider  social  outlook  for  industrial  exec- 
utives." Non-technical  subjects  put  forward  as  desirable  for 
engineering  training  were:  economics,  English,  history,  psy- 
chology, social  science. 

Builders  Who  Grow  Old 

/"\LD-AGE  pensions  for  employes  in  the  building  trades 
^-'  should  be  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  industry,  the  work- 
ers and  the  state,  under  a  state  compulsory  contributory  plan, 
according  to  the  report  on  a  thorough-going  study  just 
published  by  the  New  York  Building  Congress  (101  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City).  The  committee  responsible  for 
the  study,  of  which  Thomas  S.  Holden,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  statistics  and  research,  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  has 

served  as  chairman, 
does  not  recommend  a 
private  building  indus- 
try plan  because  sur- 
veys of  the  "flow  of 
employes  into  and  out 
of  the  building  trades 
in  the  city  indicate  that 
only  a  small  minority 
would  remain  in  the  in- 
dustry, locally  or  else- 
where, long  enough  to 
qualify  for  a  pension." 
It  holds  that  "a  sound 
system  of  old-age  pen- 
sions for  the  building 
industry  is  socially  de- 
sirable and  that  the  need 
for  such  a  system  or 
systems  is  likely  to  in- 
crease with  the  grow- 

From    Early    Noon   by   Carl    Sandburg.  .  .  ,      .  . 

Harcourt  Brace  ing  proportions  of  older 


people  in  our  population."  In  view  of  the  "probable  inadequacy 
of  private  plans,"  the  committee  looks  forward  to  a  broadening 
of  the  present  New  York  State  Old  Age  Assistance  Act,  and 
proposes  that  the  minimum  age  of  eligibility  be  reduced,  at 
once  from  70  to  65  years  The  report  summarizes  a  number  of 
private  plans  now  in  existence  and  the  actuarial  figures  on 
which  its  conclusions  are  in  part  based. 

Wages  and  Dividends 

'"TPHE  story  of  how  wage-cuts  pay  dividends  in  a  Georgia 
•*-  textile  company,  told  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Fed- 
erationist,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  type  of  research  the 
American  labor  movement  increasingly  undertakes  as  a  factual 
basis  for  its  demands  for  changes  in  hours,  wages  or  working 
conditions.  The  Bibb  Manufacturing  Company,  this  study 
shows,  has  cut  wages  during  the  past  year  from  16  to  60 
per  cent  in  its  nine  mills.  The  company,  organized  in  1876 
with  $25,000  capitalization,  has  obtained  since  that  time  "no 
new  money  through  the  sale  of  common  stock.  The  present 
capitalization  of  $20,000,000  was  created  out  of  earnings."  The 
company,  the  largest  producer  of  cotton  goods  in  the  world, 
has  a  normal  production  of  700,000  pounds  a  week.  From 
1915  through  the  third  quarter  of  1931,  the  company  has  paid 
6  to  12  per  cent  cash  dividends.  In  addition,  $1,500,000  pre- 
ferred stock  (8  per  cent)  issued  in  1921,  the  year  of  lowest 
earnings,  was  retired  out  of  surplus  in  1926;  $5,000,000  pre- 
ferred stock  issued  as  a  stock  dividend  in  1925  was  retired  in 
1930  out  of  accumulated  surplus;  and  during  the  1915-31 
period  stock  dividends,  in  addition  to  cash  dividends,  amounted 
to  370  per  cent. 

The  writer  in  The  Federationist  compares  this  liberal  policy 
toward  stockholders  with  the  company  policy  toward  wage- 
earners,  with  actual  pay  envelopes  and  with  cost-of-living 
summaries  for  the  towns  in  which  the  mills  are  located.  For 
a  55-hour  week,  on  the  prevailing  piece-work  basis,  twister 
girls  who  earned  34  cents  for  a  box  of  324  bobbins  had  a  21 
per  cent  rate  cut.  Operators  running  intermediate  frames  have 
had  a  50  per  cent  cut,  and  three  out  of  five  operators  in  the 
department  have  been  laid  off  (these  figures  are  for  the  Co 
lumbus  mill).  Spinners,  prior  to  the  1931  cuts,  earned  $12 
to  $16  a  week,  running  eight  sides.  They  now  earn  $8  to 
$11  a  week,  running  sixteen  sides.  In  1930,  weavers  running 
cord  looms  earned  an  average  of  $18  a  week  operating  two 
looms  per  weaver.  In  December  1931  the  same  weavers  op- 
erated four  cord  looms  each  and  averaged  $13  a  week.  The 
writer  concludes:  "The  Bibb  Manufacturing  Company  .  .  . 
has  maintained  its  dividends  by  subtracting  them  from  the 
paltry  and  inadequate  wages  of  its  mill  workers." 


THE  Norris  bill  (S.  935),  which  would  restrain  federal 
courts  from  issuing  injunctions  against  strikers  during  labor 
disputes,  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee last  month  after  two  years  delay. 


STORIES  of  children  in  agriculture  and  industry,  written  "not 
to  rouse  the  child's  pity  but  rather  his  fair-mindedness,"  have 
been  gathered  in  a  55-page  pamphlet,  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Promotion,  Women's  Section,  of 
the  Board  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  706  Church  Street, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  at  10  cents  a  copy.  For  adults,  as  well 
as  the  young  people  for  whom  they  were  prepared,  the  stories 
offer  poignant  pictures  of  what  it  means  to  be  "a  workin'  kid." 


COMPULSORY  Unemployment  Insurance,  a  debate  handbook 
compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin,  is  published  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  with  bibliographies  for  both  affirmative 
and  negative  and  selected  excerpts  from  current  periodical  dis- 
cussion. Here  The  Survey  discovers  itself  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time— quoted  as  a  weighty  authority  for  both  sides  at  once ! 
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Opportunity 

npHE  young  mechanic,  invited  to  dinner  with  "the  boss"  and 
•*•  quaking  before  the  unknown  mysteries  of  dinner  coat  and 
unfamiliar  forks  and  spoons,  the  girl  who  is  "going  to  lose 
my  job  in  the  tailor  sihop  because  I  can't  tailor  buttons,"  the 
middle-aged  bookkeeper  who  has  to  learn  to  use  "office  ma- 
chines"— these  are  typical  of  the  students  (nine  thousand  a 
year)  who  throng  Denver's  tax-supported  Opportunity  School. 
Social  and  educational  values  of  this  sixteen-year-old  adult 
education  project  are  appraised  in  a  study  recently  made  for 
the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education  under  a  Carnegie 
grant.  (What  Is  This  Opportunity  School?  by  Fletcher  Harper 
Swift  and  John  W.  Studebaker,  published  by  the  Association, 
60  East  42  Street,  New  York.  Price  50  cents.)  The  school 
occupies  an  old  building  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section 
and  its  head,  Emily  Griffith,  a  former  grade-school  teacher 
who  organized  it,  sits  at  a  desk  in  the  hall  to  greet  and  confer 
with  new  students.  The  attention  to  the  individual,  the  flexible 
program  adaptable  to  the  needs  or  the  sudden  emergencies  of 
the  students,  and  the  friendly  spirit  of  the  whole  project  are 
prime  factors,  this  report  makes  clear,  in  its  community  and 
its  individual  success.  Starting  with  2398  pupils  in  the  first 
year  (Miss  Griffith  expected  "a  few  hundred")  the  school  for 
eight  years  has  had  an  average  enrolment  of  nine  thousand 
and  a  daily  attendance  last  year  of  nearly  four  thousand. 
Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  students  are  taking  trade  or  voca- 
tional courses,  but  classes  in  general  or  academic  subjects, 
classes  for  illiterates  and  classes  in  citizenship  are  also  offered. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  experiment  and  one  of  its  chief 
values,  the  report  points  out,  is  in  its  attack  on  unemploy- 
ment, through  "upgrading  those  regularly  employed ;  sustaining 
the  morale  of  those  temporarily  unemployed"  and  giving  new 
skills  to  those  whose  training  has  become  obsolete. 

The  War  Department  as  Teacher 

T^DUCATORS  from  practically  every  state  joined  in  a  peti- 
-*— •*  tion  recently  presented  to  the  Military  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House,  urging  that  the  War  Department 
withdraw  from  the  field  of  education  and  limit  its  training 
activities  to  military  work.  The  327  college  presidents,  deans, 
professors  of  education  and  other  schoolmen  who  signed  the 
petition  charge  that  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  and  the  Citizens'  Military 
Training  Camps  are  now  being  conducted  and  promoted  as 
general  education,  in  violation  of  the  National  Defense  Act 
and  of  "the  traditional  American  policy  of  leaving  education 
to  the  state  and  local  authorities."  The  act  under  which  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  and  the  C.  M.  T.  C.  have  been  established,  the 
petition  states, 

does  not  authorize  the  War  Department  to  conduct  character  edu- 
cation nor  education  for  citizenship,  nor  physical  education,  but 
solely  military  education  for  a  clearly  defined  purpose.  Without 
passing  upon  the  merits  of  any  particular  theory  of  national  de- 


fense or  "citizenship"  we  want  to  reiterate  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  schools  free  of  such  definite  propaganda  and  partisan 
influences. 

The  petition  quotes  from  War  Department  manuals  in  illus- 
trating the  practices  it  deplores  and  showing  that  War  Depart- 
ment courses  are  used  to  teach  particular  views  on  economics, 
peace,  history,  government  and  education.  It  further  states 
that  "the  War  Department  has  no  adequate  educational  facili- 
ties or  personnel  for  the  conduct  of  general  education,"  and 
urges  that  the  committee  "carefully  scrutinize  War  Depart- 
ment expenditures  with  a  view  to  restricting  military  activities 
to  the  intent  of  the  National  Defense  Act." 

Tulare's  School 

DESPITE  unemployment  and  depression,  the  adult  week- 
end school  at  the  Union  High  School  of  Tulare,  Cali- 
fornia, was  held  again  this  year,  with  four  sessions  in  January 
and  two  in  February.  One  of  the  most  vital  adult  education 
experiments  in  this  country  (see  The  Survey,  June  I,  1930, 
page  231),  the  school  this  year  followed  the  plan  of  other 
years  in  having  a  lecture  on  some  subject  of  general  interest 
at  5:30  Saturday  afternoon,  a  community  supper  in  the  high- 
school  cafeteria  at  6:45,  a  fifteen-minute  "entertainment  peri- 
od" in  the  auditorium,  special  interest  groups  from  8  to  9:30, 
followed  by  a  social  hour.  Among  the  lecture  subjects  this 
year  were:  Unemployment — Its  Causes  and  Cures;  Reading 
the  War  Barometer  of  Europe;  Relation  of  the  Gold  Stand- 
ard to  the  Total  Economic  Situation;  The  Future  of  the  High 
School  Graduate  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley;  Whither  Soviet 
Russia?  The  four  interest  groups,  which  carried  their  indi- 
vidual programs  through  the  six  sessions  of  the  school,  had  as 
their  general  themes:  national  problems,  San  Joaquin  Valley 
history,  travel  literature,  developments  in  popular  science. 

Guidance  by  Radio 

VOCATIONAL  guidance  on  the  air  as  well  as  in  school 
and  home  is  offered  this  winter  as  part  of  the  endeavor 
to  "do  something"  about  the  two  million  boys  and  girls 
scheduled  to  graduate  in  June  into  a  world  already  struggling 
with  an  unprecedented  problem  of  unemployment.  The  pro- 
gram of  eight  vocational  guidance  programs  is  designed  to 
help  both  the  new  job  candidates  and  the  general  unemployed 
to  find  or  to  prepare  for  work  suited  to  their  tastes  and  abili- 
ties. It  was  arranged  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Radio  in  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association,  and  is  being  broadcast  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Leading  experts  on  vocational  guidance 
offer  fifteen-minute  discussions  of  such  subjects  as:  vocational 
guidance — what  it  is;  vocational  guidance — what  it  isn't;  study- 
ing the  occupation;  education  and  training  for  the  job;  and  so 
on.  Four  fifteen-minute  dramatizations  are  also  included  in 
the  program  to  illustrate  in  human  terms  the  points  made.  A 
"listener's  handbook"  has  been  prepared  to  accompany  the 
broadcasts,  containing  an  essay  on  modern  vocational  guidance, 
a  summary  of  the  lectures  and  suggested  reading  lists.  The 
handbook,  published  by  the  Council,  may  be  obtained  through 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Washington  in  New  York 

TV /TORE  general  in  interest 
-LV±  (ha,,  the  usual  school 

project  is  The  New  Yorker's 
Bicentennial  Guide,  prepared 
and  published  by  students  of  the 
civics  and  art  departments  of 
Washington  Irving  High  School, 
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New  York  City.  The  little  book  in  its  gay  paper  covers  grew 
out  of  sightseeing  trips  the  girls  took  to  local  points  of  interest 
associated  with  Washington  (George — not  D.  C.).  The  re- 
sult is  not  only  a  picturesque  guide  book,  but  a  mine  of  interest- 
ing and  colorful  information,  simply  and  charmingly  written 
and  with  dozens  of  pictures  in  the  woodcut  style  of  the  draw- 
ing of  the  basement  kitchen  in  the  Van  Cortlandt  House  on 
page  688  and  of  the  new  George  Washington  Bridge  opposite. 
The  booklet,  the  preparation  of  which  served  as  "school  work" 
in  English,  geography,  history,  spelling  and,  The  Guide  Book 
Committee  reports,  "patience  and  accuracy  as  well,"  should  be 
helpful  and  interesting  for  schools  and  for  study  groups  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  which  are  including  the  Washington 
bicentennial  material  in  their  year's  work. 

For  Indian  Girls 

Y_TOW  the  new  education  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  providing  for  Indian  girls  more  home  economics 
than  is  given  white  public-school  pupils  is  told  in  a  recent 
memorandum  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (see 
The  Survey,  June  I,  1931,  page  253).  Fifty-nine  government 
Indian  schools  now  carry  on  home-economics  courses,  with 
classes  for  all  girls  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth  grades.  In 
twelve  senior  non-reservation  highschools,  intensive  courses  in 
home  economic  are  offered  to  prepare  the  girls  for  remunera- 
tive work  after  graduation.  At  many  of  the  schools,  attractive 
home-economics  cottages  have  been  set  up  on  the  school  grounds 
to  make  the  courses  more  realistic.  The  cottages  are  used  as 
school  social  centers  as  well  as  home  economic  laboratories, 
and  the  girls  have  experience  in  entertaining  groups  of  various 
sizes  as  well  as  in  preparing  and  serving  food. 

Uniforms  are  no  longer  worn  by  the  Indian  school  girls, 
and  the  pupils,  who  are  almost  without  exception  "good  at 
sewing,"  are  encouraged  to  design  and  make  their  own  dresses. 
Each  student  is  responsible  for  keeping  her  own  wardrobe  in 
order,  and  a.  "mending  and  pressing  hour"  is  part  of  the  week's 
program. 

Home  economics  teachers  in  the  Indian  Service  must  be 
college  trained  and  salaries  are  sufficiently  high  to  attract  well 
prepared  instructors.  Through  the  home-economics  courses, 
the  Bureau  hopes  to  equip  the  girls  for  wage-earning  positions 
and  for  modern  home-making,  and  gradually  to  raise  the 
standards  of  sanitation  and  comfort  in  reservation  life.  The 
recent  memorandum  concludes: 

iAll  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  hopes  to  do  for  these 
Indian  children  through  the  home-economics  courses  cannot  be  ac- 
complished this  year  or  next.  Year  by  year,  as  the  teachings  of 
the  schools  are  brought  closer  to  the  Indian  homes  and  gradually 
made  a  part  of  them  by  these  children,  real  progress  is  being  made. 

Bordentown  Records 

PURVEYING  the  records  of  its  graduates  between  1918 
^  and  1930,  the  Bordentown  (N.  J.)  Manual  Training 
School  for  Colored  Youth  brings  to  light  interesting  data  on 
the  use  of  school  training  in  the  wage-earning  life  of  young 
adults,  and  also  on  the  ability  of  Negro  young  people  receiv- 
ing the  type  of  training  to  enter  the  so-called  "cultural  occupa- 
tions." The  inquiry  covered  355  men  and  women  who  had 
received  diplomas  or  certificates  during  the  twelve  years  cov- 
ered, and  showed  "a  wider  occupational  distribution  than  that 
of  the  average  highschool  group."  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
Bordentown  graduates  are  engaged  in  seventeen  skilled  occupa- 
tions and  61  per  cent  are  using  training  received  in  school. 
Among  the  men  graduates,  auto-mechanics  and  drivers  are  most 
numerous  (75)  but  36  are  in  professional  and  business  occupa- 
tions including  teaching,  20  are  musicians  and  14  civil-service 
employes.  Among  the  women,  58  are  housewives,  35  in  garment 
trades  (not  further  classified),  24  are  paid  housekeepers,  24 


are  engaged  in  teaching,  8  hold  clerical  positions,  6  are  nurses, 
3  are  social  workers  and  3  musicians.  Twenty-two  of  the  men 
and  12  of  the  women  are  listed  as  "unreported  or  unskilled.  ' 

The  Nice  Conference 


RECOGNIZING  the  prob- 
lem of  education  in  a  world 
of  changing  values  and  institu- 
tions, the  theme  of  the  sixth 
world  conference  of  the  New 
Education  Fellowship  will  be 
Education  and  Changing  Society. 
The  conference  will  be  held  in 

Nice,  France,  July  29  to  August  12.  Professor  Paul  Langevin 
of  the  College  de  France  is  president  of  the  conference,  and  the 
vice-presidents  are  Dr.  C.  H.  Becker,  formerly  minister  of 
education  for  Prussia,  and  Sir  Percy  Nunn  of  the  University 
of  London.  Representatives  from  China,  Japan  and  from 
Russia  are  expected  at  the  gathering,  and  leading  educators 
from  all  countries  will  take  part  in  the  program.  An  Amer- 
ican delegation  is  being  organized  by  the  Progressive  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  American  Committee  on  Internationa! 
Education.  The  program  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  teach- 
ers but  to  parents,  social  workers  and  those  concerned  with 
problems  of  international  understanding.  Several  pre-conven- 
tion  tours  are  being  arranged  for  special  groups.  Further  in- 
formation may.be  obtained  from  Frances  Fenton  Park,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Committee,  25  West  123  Street,  New 
York. 

School  Around  the  Year 

T7NDEAVORING  to  find  the  pluses  and  minuses  of  an 
•1— '  actual  attempt  to  put  into  practice  the  theory  of  the 
Year-Round  School,  often  urged  as  a  desirable  development  in 
city  public-school  systems,  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  has  made  a  study  of  the  Nashville,  Tennessee,  experi- 
ment (The  All-year  School  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Field 
Studies  No.  3.  Price  25  cents).  In  Nashville,  the  year  is  di- 
vided into  four  three-month  terms,  attendance  at  only  three 
of  which  is  compulsory.  The  study  challenges  the  assumption 
underlying  the  all-year  school  theory,  that  children  in  large 
numbers  can  do  as  good  school  work  during  four  quarters  as  • 
during  three.  The  study  showed  that  elementary  school  pupils 
attending  summer  session  in  Nashville  do  not  do  as  good  work 
as  those  who  attend  only  the  usual  three  terms.  Nor  do  the 
summer-session  pupils  "profit  proportionately  in  grade  place- 
ment and  hence  proportionately  shorten  their  time  in  school." 
It  was  found,  too,  that  "the  more  children  are  retarded  the 
less  they  profit  by  summer  attendance,"  and  that  "bright  chil- 
dren through  summer-school  attendance  can  advance  so  far 
beyond  their  grade  for  their  age  that  their  work  in  regular 
quarters  is  unfavorably  affected."  Among  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  Nashville  experiment  has  labored  are:  in- 
adequate and  ill-equipped  school  playgrounds,  lack  of  school 
libraries,  teachers  who  go  through  the  year  without  vacation 
instead  of  overlapping  shifts  of  teachers,  lack  of  music,  art, 
manual-training  and  home-economics  facilities,  and  "besides, 
the  establishment  of  the  summer  quarter  was  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  at  least  a  pretense  of  increasing  the  salaries  of 
teachers."  The  report  suggests  that  instead  of  the  present 
plan,  the  regular  school  year  should  be  lengthened,  and  every 
effort  exerted  "to  develop  a  summer  school  more  nearly 
adapted  to  the  summer  needs  of  all  city  children."  This  would 
include  "an  abundance  of  opportunity  for  play,  games  and  com- 
petitive sports,  and  for  free,  spontaneous,  self-initiated  and 
largely  self-directed  social,  artistic  and  intellectual  experiences 
and  living." 
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Unemployment 


Out  of  Experience 


TWO  states  that  tackled  unemployment  relief  out  of  the 
state  pocketbook  tell  of  their  experience  in  reports  pre- 
pared for  legislative  consumption  by  (i)  The  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  chairman, 
Chester  I.  Barnard,  540  Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
and  (2)  The  New  York  State  Temporary  Relief  Administra- 
tion, chairman,  Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  134  East  28  Street,  New 
York.  Copies  free  from  the  respective  chairmen. 

Out  of  his  three-months  experience  (October  13,  1931  to 
January  I,  1932)  Mr.  Barnard  urges  that  municipal  credit 
should  not  be  used  to  finance  emergency  relief  and  that  the 
state  should  assume  responsibility.  Failing  its  ability  to  do  this 
Mr.  Barnard  proposes  state  aid  for  dependency  relief,  at  least 
its  unemployment  over-load,  on  a  75-25  basis,  with  all  costs 
of  administration  borne  by  the  municipalities  and  with  no  state 
contributions  to  municipal  work  relief.  A  plan  is  outlined 
for  an  organization  to  continue  more  or  less  permanently  after 
June  i  when  the  present  one  expires. 

The  New  York  report  outlines  the  administrative  set-up 
(see  The  Lever  of  State  Relief,  The  Survey,  January  15,  1932, 
page  407),  lists  a  wide  variety  of  work- relief  projects  for  state 
and  local  improvements  and  proposes  certain  amendments  to 
the  law  designed  to  make  it  more  flexible  in  its  application  to 
communities  with  widely  varying  conditions. 


Using  Leisure 


RECOMMENDATIONS  for  a  community  program  of 
adult  education  for  the  unemployed  have  been  put  for- 
ward by  the  Civic  Committee  for  Adult  Literacy  (112  East 
96  Street,  New  York)  based  on  an  intensive  study  of  experi- 
ment work  along  this  line  being  done  at  the  Boys'  Continuation 
School,  Brooklyn.  The  school  ihas  a  twofold  program :  train- 
ing in  new  or  allied  lines  for  skilled  or  semi-skilled  workers 
whose  own  trades  have  been  doomed  by  new  invention;  chance 
for  unemployed  workers  to  improve  their  skill  or  to  acquire 
,  new  skills  during  their  enforced  leisure.  The  school  offers  in- 
struction in  eighty  trades,  of  which  automobile  mechanics  and 
typewriting  are  most  popular.  Some  six  hundred  persons  have 
been  enroled  in  these  classes  this  school  year  of  whom  about 
two  hundred  have  been  placed  in  new  jobs.  The  committee's 
recommendations  include:  That  no  relief  be  granted  a  person 
unless  he  is  willing  to  register  at  a  public  employment  office 
and  take  training  if  necessary;  that  the  training  school  main- 
tain an  adult-placement  bureau ;  that  there  be  increased  fa- 
cilities for  adult  training,  and  that  adult  education  work  in 
the  community  be  centralized  to  permit  of  "more  homogeneous 
grouping." 

Wisconsin  Chips  In 

WISCONSIN  is  hard  at  work  these  days  getting  its  state 
unemployment  relief  funds  into  action.  After  much 
maneuvering  over  details  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  appropri- 
ating a  fund  of  $8,000,000  to  be  raised  by  doubling  individual 
and  state  corporation  income  taxes  and  by  a  chain-store  license 
tax.  Control  of  the  fund  rests  with  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission. About  $3,000,000  is  allotted  to  local  poor  relief  units 
at  the  rate  of  $i  per  inhabitant,  1931  census.  Another 
$2,000,000  will  match  25  per  cent  of  1931  local  poor-relief 
expenditures.  Half  a  million  is  earmarked  for  work  relief 
forestry  projects  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  is  held  as  a  dis- 
cretionary fund  to  help  hard-hit  communities. 


Wisconsin  social  workers  express  keen  regret  that  the  mini- 
mum standards  of  administration  specified  in  the  original  bill 
are  not  in  the  final  act,  they  are  apprehensive  too  that  the 
population  basis  of  distribution  will  work  for  an  uneven  ap- 
plication in  relation  to  need.  Townships  without  a  single  per- 
son in  need  will  receive  their  $i  per  capita  willy-nilly,  with  no 
possibility  of  transferring  the  funds  to  places  with  a  large  in- 
cidence of  unemployment. 

Private  social  agencies  whose  work  gets  no  recognition  by 
the  state  fund  are  concerned  lest  the  general  public  assume 
that  this  fund  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  needs  and  are  struggling 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  state  program  is  not  a  substitute  for 
going  efforts  but  an  addition  to  them  to  meet  abnormal  needs. 

To  Pay  or  Not  to  Pay 

NO  single  element  in  the  relief  situation  is  occasioning  so- 
cial agencies  so  much  perplexity  as  the  matter  of  rents  and 
in  no  detail  is  practice  so  varied.  In  New  York  private  agen- 
cies and  those  subsidized  by  state  funds  are  including  rents 
in  relief  budgets.  Philadelphia  pays  no  rents  in  unemployment 
cases.  Chicago  paid  rents  for  a  time,  then  stopped  when  funds 
ran  low.  Some  cities  pay  a  month's  rent  to  reestablish  a  dis- 
possessed family,  then,  when  another  landlord's  patience  is  ex- 
hausted and  eviction  occurs,  start  fresh  with  another  month's 
rent. 

The  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America  in  a  special 
study  of  the  rent  question  concludes  that  almost  anything  is 
better  than  the  policy  of  evasion  practiced  by  many  agencies. 
In  several  cities,  notably  Louisville,  Richmond  and  Seattle, 
special  committees  of  board  and  staff  discuss  the  whole  ques- 
tion with  the  organized  real-estate  interests,  thereby  minimiz- 
ing criticism  and  gaining  cooperation.  Apparently  the  most 
promising  practice  emerging  from  the  confusion  is  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  landlord  by  which  the  agency  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  taxes  and  water  bills  and  the  tenant  for  making 
minor  repairs.  The  Pittsburgh  Housing  Association  urges 
this  procedure  with,  when  practicable,  the  tenant  making  ex- 
tended improvements  with  the  labor  credited  to  the  rent. 

When  Jobs  Are  Gone  for  Good 

'ITT'HILE  they  feed  thousands  of  children  and  distribute 
'  tons  of  clothing  in  the  families  of  jobless  soft-coal  miners, 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  (1515  'Cherry  St., 
Philadelphia)  faces  the  fact  that  for  a  vast  number  of  these 
idle  workers  of  an  over-expanded  industry,  "normal  occupa- 
tion" is  gone  for  good.  Many  of  the  mines  will  not  reopen, 
even  when  the  depression  lifts,  and  many  more  will  have 
smaller  forces,  partly  because  of  mechanization  and  partly 
cause  they  will  cut  their  former  rate  of  output.  The  Qu 
are  therefore  undertaking  analytical  unemployment 
in  typical  camps  in  different  parts  of  the  soft-coal  area  to  find 
out  the  background,  vocational  aptitudes,  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  miners  which  might  help  them  in  securing  other  sorts 
of  work.  Experiments  with  adult  vocational  training,  indus- 
trial placement,  farm  placement,  market  and  home  gardening, 
recreation  and  camp  rehabilitation  are  under  way.  All  the 
work  the  Quakers  have  so  far  done  has  convinced  them  of 
the  need  of  "an  adequate  reorganization  and  intelligent  plan- 
ning of  this  industry,"  and  a  discussion  outline  of  bituminous 
problems  is  being  prepared,  as  a  means  toward  "informed 
public  opinion  and  aroused  public  conscience"  to  this  end. 
Meanwhile  the  committee  underscores  the  immediate  need 
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for  relief,  stating  that  present  funds  and  clothing  supplies  are 
inadequate  for  "the  heavy  strain  of  the  mid-winter  crisis,"  the 
peak  of  which  will  probably  come  this  month. 

A  Three-Cornered  Pocketbook 

"T^ROM  Reading,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  come  the  cheerful  ti- 
-*•  dings  that  "the  relief  situation  is  in  hand."  City,  county  and 
private  funds  have  been  pooled  in  a  central  treasury  adminis- 
tered by  a  specially  organized  Unemployment  Relief  Board  on 
which  all  three  interests  are  represented.  The  Board  has  a 
budget  of  $400,000,  half  from  the  county  directors  of  the  poor, 
a  quarter  from  the  city  bond  issue  and  a  quarter  from  private 
funds.  District  offices  throughout  the  city  and  county  are  head- 
quarters for  both  work  and  home  relief.  Public  work  relief 
projects  in  the  country  districts  are  approved  on  three  con- 
ditions: sums  allotted  by  the  Board  for  wages  must  be 
matched  by  local  tax  funds;  only  heads  of  families  receiving 
relief  may  be  employed;  the  number  of  families  receiving  re- 
lief in  the  district  must  be  large  enough  to  warrant  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  for  work  relief. 

The  shortage  of  personnel  has  been  met  by  two  training 
courses  for  hand-picked  groups  of  people  of  background  and 
experience  adequate  for  paid  or  volunteer  service.  Staff  mem- 
bers of  Welfare  Federation  agencies  gave  the  first  one,  and 
Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and 
Health  Work  the  second. 

Nutrition  in  Hard  Times 

TT7"HAT  is  happening  to  families  who  have  been  living  for 
'  months  or  even  for  a  year  or  more  on  the  relief  given 
by  the  Detroit  Department  of  Public  Welfare?  In  January 
the  Department  of  Health  started  a  study  to  find  out.  Ap- 
proximately four  hundred  children  (twenty-five  from  each  of 
sixteen  districts)  and  two  hundred  adults  have  been  selected 
for  observation  through  six  months  or  more.  Special  clinics 
are  held  for  them  on  Saturday  mornings  in  the  regular  child- 
welfare  centers.  All  children  up  to  seventeen  are  fully  ex- 
amined and  asked  to  return  once  a  month  for  a  re-check.  Those 
with  a  positive  reaction  to  the  tuberculin  test  .are  referred  to 
the  tuberculosis  division  for  x-ray  and  follow-up.  A  typical 
January  clinic  showed  that  of  144  persons  examined  (94  chil- 
dren, 50  adults)  68  per  cent  were  in  good  nutritional  con- 
dition, 25  per  cent  fair,  7  per  cent  poor.  All  had  been  on 
public  relief  budgets  from  6  to  1 8  months.  Study  of  food 
habits  by  a  nutritionist  shows  that  while  most  of  the  family 
diets  are  adequate  in  calories,  they  are  decidedly  deficient  in 
the  protective  foods  such  as  butter,  milk,  fresh  green  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  whole  grain  products.  Starchy  foods  are 
popular  because  they  are  cheap  and  filling.  Some  families  make 
their  allowances  last  by  having  only  two  meals  a  day.  Social 
and  health  agencies  in  Detroit  are  using  outdoor  signs,  street- 
car cards,  newspaper  releases,  radio  talks  and  a  special  leaflet, 
'Feeding  a  Family  of  Five  on  $6.80  a  Week,  in  a  cooperative 
campaign  on  how  best  to  spend  limited  food  money. 

Depression  and  Health  in  Illinois 

*  I  SHREE  findings  stand  out  clearly  in  a  study  made  by  the 
•*•  Illinois  State  Department  of  Health  of  the  effects  of  the 
•economic  depression: 

Health  has  not  been  unfavorably  affected  to  an  observable 
•degree. 

Physical  defects,  especially  in  children,  are  more  generally 
•neglected. 

Relief  agencies  have  been  and  still  are  placing  great  emphasis 
on  the  preservation  of  health. 

The  study  was  based  on  evidence  sent  in  in  January  by 
'health  officers  and  nurses  of  the  Department  throughout  the 


state.  The  majority  felt  that  sickness  and  deathrates  in  their 
communities,  school  attendance  and  school  examinations  show 
that  as  yet  there  had  not  been  clearly  adverse  effects  of  de- 
pression, but  that  its  continuance  might  well  bring  serious  re- 
sults. One  mining  and  agricultural  district  reports  that  pa- 
tients came  to  the  hospitals  later  and  in  a  more  serious 
condition  and  left  earlier,  throwing  a  heavy  burden  on  nursing 
care  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  seriously  ill  people 
in  the  wards  at  any  one  time.  In  another  similar  district  the 
district  health  superintendent  felt  that  increased  attention  by 
welfare  groups  had  offset  the  loss  of  family  incomes.  A  third 
reported  a  marked  increase  in  malnutrition  among  school  chil- 
dren and  babies  in  poor  rural  homes  (the  drought  was  severe 
in  this  district)  and  in  the  homes  of  unemployed  miners.  There 
was  a  general  feeling  that  both  relief  agencies  and  th»  public 
appreciated  the  importance  of  health  and  had  worked  effective- 
ly to  maintain  it  when  sacrifices  were  necessary  in  other  fields. 

Another  Crowded  Field 

LIBRARIANSHIP  has  long  been  one  of  the  "uncrowded 
fields"  to  which  vocational  counsellors  have  felt  safe  in 
directing  qualified  girls  who  would  otherwise  train  for  teaching 
or  secretarial  positions — already  at  a  premium.  But  the  back- 
waters of  the  depression  have  reached  this  haven,  also,  ac- 
cording to  the  warning  issued  in  the  resolution  lately  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship.  Noting  that 
there  is  a  "serious  amount  of  unemployment  among  experienced 
librarians,"  and  that  "numbers  of  recent  graduates  of  library 
schools  are  without  positions," .  the  board  recommends  that  li- 
brary schools  reduce  their  classes,  that  the  opening  of  new 
library  schools  or  of  summer  training  classes  be  curtailed,  that 
professional  requirements  for  library  positions  be  raised,  and 
that  thorough  preparation  be  urged  upon  young  people  plan- 
ning to  go  into  library  work. 

White-Collar  Insurance 

FINANCED  by  joint  contributions  from  employer  and 
employes,  an  unemployment-insurance  program  has  been 
set  up  by  the  Forum  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  The 
Forum  and  Century  magazines.  The  plan  establishes  a  "sav- 
ings reserve  fund"  in  which  employes  will  deposit  2  per  cent  of 
their  salaries,  to  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  company. 
This  will  build  up,  over  a  five-year  period,  a  reserve  to  the 
credit  of  each  employe  equal  to  six-months'  normal  salary,  and 
is  to  be  used  as  backlog  for  an  unemployment  period. 

An  emergency  provision  has  been  added  to  the  program, 
under  which  any  employe  with  more  than  a  year's  service, 
will  receive  25  per  cent  of  his  regular  salary  for  six  months, 
should  he  be  laid  off  after  December  31,  1931.  It  is  stipulated 
that  all  employes  receiving  such  emergency  benefits  report  one 
and  a  half  days  a  week  for  work  until  a  new  position  is  found. 
If  the  employe  succeeds  in  locating  a  new  job  before  the  end 
of  the  six-months  period,  payments  from  the  Forum  Company 
automatically  cease.  The  company  has  also  adopted  a  group 
health  and  accident  insurance  program  for  its  employes,  which 
has  been  underwritten  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company.  

SUGGESTIONS  of  useful  "things  to  do"  for  a  church  Em- 
ployment Committee  are  outlined  in  a  leaflet,  How  the 
Churches  Are  Helping  in  Unemployment,  published  by  the 
Social  Service  Commission,  Federal  Council  of  Churches  (105 
East  22  St.,  New  York).  The  program  offered  is  specific  and 
practical. 

WAYS  out  of  the  present  emergency,  ways  to  meet  future 
emergencies  (before  they  hit)  are  outlined  in  Bulletin  XIII 
of  the  unemployment  series  of  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
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The  Rush  at  the  Social  Service  Exchange 

How  Mechanical  Aids  and  Two  Shifts  of  Workers  Handled  10,000  Cases  in  a  Day 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


FTER  long  years  as  the  step-child  of  social  work, 
struggling  always  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness  to  ' 
lukewarm  organizations  and  unconvinced  public- 
welfare  officials  the  social-service  exchange,  or  confidential  in- 
dex, has  suddenly  in  the  stress  of  this  winter's  relief  situation 
been  taken  to  the  very  bosom  of  those  previously  most  reluc- 
tant to  accept  it.  The  resulting  burden  of  work  has  sub- 
jected exchanges  everywhere  to  heavy  strains  and  has  forced 
them  into  a  rapid  expansion  of  rheir  facilities,  the  use  of 
mechanical  devices  hitherto  untried  and  of  short-cuts  to  hasten 
procedures  while  maintaining  rigid  accuracy. 

The  New  York  Social  Service  Exchange,  which  is  the  largest 
in  the  country  and  by  the  same  token  has  had  the  heaviest 
burden  thrust  upon  it,  found  its  first  problems  of  the  winter 
those  of  staff  and  space.  For  staff  it  turned  to  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Emergency 
Work  Bureau  was  able  to  pick  and  choose  from  among  its 
applicants  girls  experienced  in  library  work,  intricate  filing, 
record  typing  and  the  like  who  in  a  week  of  close  supervision 
readily  picked  up  the  exchange  procedures.  The  staff  was 
organized  into  two  shifts,  8  to  4  and  4.30  to  11.15.  Three 
quarters  of  an  hour  was  allowed  for  supper  for  the  late  shift, 
but  suppers  were  not  paid  for  as  the  work  was  in  no  sense 
overtime. 

The  question  of  space  was  puzzling  at  first.  The  exchange 
processes  are  closely  articulated  and  tradition  was  that  all  its 
units  must  be  kept  together.  Anything  was  better  however 
than  the  disruption  of  a  complete  move.  The  telephone  in- 
stallation was  too  complicated  to  be  touched,  but  after  experi- 
ment it  was  found  that  the  sortograph  (of  which  more  later), 
the  statistical  clerk  and  the  corps  of  fifteen  typists  could  be 
moved  to  another  floor  without  loss  of  speed  or  efficiencv. 
Messengers  kept  the  work  flowing  steadily.  Moving  these 
units  released  space  for  additional  card  files  which  multiplied 
over  night.  The  night  shift  of  typists  who  are  not  as  hard 
pressed  on  routine  as  the  day  shift  are  used  to  make  over 
cards  that  have  worn  out  from  handling.  The  heavy  service 
this  winter  has  abundantly  demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
economy  in  cheap  cards.  The  cost  of  making  over  a  card  is 
much  greater  than  the  original  cost  of  the  best  in  the  market. 
The  removal  of  the  typewriters,  which  are  never  as  noise- 
less as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
nerve  strain  on  the  file  clerks  and  others  with  exacting  duties. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  reduce  fatigue  and  noise.  All  girls 


who  had  sitting  jobs  were  personally  fitted  with  posture  chairs, 
those  of  the  file  clerks  being  on  rubber  rollers  so  that  they 
could  shift  their  stance  without  getting  up.  Calling  back  and 
forth  and  chit-chat  were  firmly  ruled  out.  The  health  of  the 
girls  was  closely  watched  and  stringent  precautions  were  taken 
against  colds  and  infections  of  any  kind.  The  health  record 
of  the  exchange  has  never  been  better  than  this  winter. 

The  exchange  was  fortunately  prepared  for  emergency  in  its 
telephone  system.  A  year  ago  after  telephone  engineers  had 
studied  its  problem  it  installed  the  turret  system  which  elimi- 
nates the  switchboard.  This  system  is  used  at  race  tracks, 
in  big  department  stores  and  by  various  business  concerns 
where  speed  and  accuracy  must  go  with  large  volume.  Eight 
girls,  each  of  whom  has  a  trained  understudy,  sit  with  the  ear 
phones  and  take  inquiries  as  fast  as  they  come  in,  entering  all 
the  identifying  information  in  regular  order  on  plain  slips — 
printed  slips  for  this  inside  work  have  been  eliminated  as  an 
unnecessary  expense — and  passing  them  on  to  the  messengers. 
These  in  turn  deliver  them  to  one  of  the  clerks  who  searches 
the  file.  The  telephone  operator  then  reports  to  the  enquiring 
agency,  the  whole  transaction  requiring  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  The  slips  and  cards 
then  go  to  the  typists  in  the  usual  way.  The  telephone  operators 
work  regular  hours,  9  to  5.  There  is  no  night  telephone  service. 

THE  great  number  of  agencies  using  the  New  York  exchange 
— some  250  daily,  350  periodically  and  600  occasionally 
— and  the  necessity  for  drastic  abbreviations  of  cumbersome 
agency  names  on  the  compact  file  cards  led  Edith  Shatto  King, 
secretary  of  the  exchange,  to  devise  a  code  number  system  as 
a  check  against  errors  of  ear,  eye  and  memory.  Every  agency 
has  its  code  number  which  it  uses  as  well  as  its  name  in  mak- 
ing inquiries  and  which  is  entered  on  its  record  of  inquiry. 
If  a  telephone  operator  mistrusts  her  ear,  or  a  typist  or  any- 
one else  has  any  doubt  of  the  identity  of  an  agency  from  its 
abbreviation,  she  has  a  code  book  under  her  hand  to  use  as  n 
check.  This  code  also  simplifies  the  work  of  the  statistical 
clerk  in  the  daily  records  of  agency  clearings.  These,  kept  by 
the  Cardex  system,  are  accumulative  and  show  at  any  moment 
the  number  of  cases  cleared  by  any  agency  in  any  given  period. 
The  use  of  the  telautograph  between  the  exchange  and  the 
office  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  is  a  mechanical  time- 
saver  which  is  only  practical  for  a  large  agency  like  the  C.O.S. 
which  makes  many  inquiries  in  the  rnnrsp  of  a  dav.  The  tel- 
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autograph  is  the  mysterious  little  device  used  in  large  hotels, 
railroad  offices  and  the  like  which  transmits  a  message  elec- 
trically in  the  actual  handwriting  of  the  sender.  The  C.O.S. 
enquirer  writes  the  identifying  information  on  a  slip  and  as 
she  writes  the  characters  appear  uncannily  on  a  slip  in  the 
office  of  the  exchange  a  block  away.  The  routines  of  searching 
are  followed  and  the  report  returned  by  telautograph.  The 
device  saves  the  time  of  the  enquirer,  who  does  not  have  to  hold 
the  phone,  and  relieves  the  telephones  of  the  exchange. 

The  sortograph  is  the  device  which  has  saved  the  exchange 
more  wear  and  tear,  space  and  overtime  than  any  other  one 
thing.  It  is  a  simple  enough  rack-like  affair,  no  bigger  than 
an  executive's  flat-top  desk,  which  is  much  used  by  public- 
utility  companies  handling  large  numbers  of  small  records 
which  must  be  meticulously  indexed  and  filed.  The  sorto- 
graph is  tabbed  for  the  N-th  degree  of  filing  and  one  girl  push- 
ing its  slides  back  and  forth  and  inserting  cards  and  slips  in 
their  appropriate  places  does  the  work,  as  the  day  goes  on, 
that  used  to  require  an  enormous  expanse  of  table  space  and 
the  efforts  of  the  whole  force  at  the  end  of  the  day  when  • 
time  was  at  a  premium.  When  the  cards  come  from  the  sorto- 
Sraph  they  are  so  arranged  that  the  time  required  for  refiling 
is  negligible.  The  cost  of  this  device  varies  with  its  size. 
That  in  the  New  York  exchange  cost  about  $300. 

SHORT  cuts  in  making  out  inquiry  forms  have  worked  in 
some  instances  to  the  advantage  of  the  agencies  and  in 
others  to  the  advantage  of  the  exchange.  When  the  Emergency 
Work  Bureau  made  its  registration  of  112,000  families  in  less 
than  a  month  the  exchange  agreed  to  forego  its  usual  inquiry 
forms  and  to  accept  instead  the  original  face  cards  with  the  in- 
formation obtained  at  the  first  interview  with  the  applicants. 
These  cards  were  cleared  as  inquiries  for  information  only  and 
no  entries  were  made  of  them  in  the  exchange  files.  The  only 
information  entered  on  the  face  cards  when  identification  was 
made  were  the  names  of  family  agencies  to  which  the  appli- 
cants were  known.  No  notifications  of  the  inquiry  were  sent 
to  these  agencies.  After  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau  had 
completed  its  investigation  of  the  applicants  and  had  deter- 
mined which  it  would  accept  for  either  work  or  home  relief 
a  yellow  card  following  the  regular  exchange  form  was  sent  in 
for  filing.  These  were  recleared  and  when  identification  was 
made  the  case  was  also  entered  on  the  existing  card  and  the 
regular  notification  sent  to  all  agencies  to  which  the  family 
was  known. 

Thus  the  exchange  now  has  a  record  only  of  the  Bureau's 
cases  that  are  actually  receiving  relief  in  one  form  or  another, 
and  this  record,  identifiable  by  its  color,  may  readily  be  with- 
drawn at  a  later  date  and  not  be  left  to  clog  the  files  for 
years  to  come.  On  the  other  hand  the  purposes  of  future 
study  of  recurring  cases  will  be  served  by  the  entry  of  fact 
on  the  permanent  card. 

The  City  Home  Relief  Bureau,  which  rolled  up  a  registra- 
tion of  75,000  before  it  stopped  to  catch  its  breath,  makes  out 
its  inquiries  on  the  usual  slip  but  the  carbon  of  that  slip  is  a 
blue  card  all  ready  to  go  into  the  exchange  file.  By  this  means 
the  exchange  has  saved  the  time  required  to  type  detailed  in- 
formation on  75,000  cards.  The  one  typing  at  the  office  of 
the  Home  Relief  Bureau  does  the  whole  job.  Here  as  with 
the  cases  of  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau  the  cards  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  records  when  they  have  ceased  to  serve 
a  useful  purpose. 

This  colored  card  device,  which  makes  it  simple  to  remove 
from  the  permanent  files  the  names  of  great  numbers  of  people 
who  are  having  their  first  and  perhaps  their  last  contact  with 
organized  relief,  has  spiked  the  objections  of  many  earnest 
people  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  see  the  exchange  as  a  lasting 
record  of  individual  dependency  and  who  shrink  from  the 


thought  of  including  therein  for  all  time  the  names  of  the 
victims  of  this  winter's  economic  dislocation. 

The  New  York  exchange  has  carried  its  burden  this  winter 
on  the  principle  that  it  belongs  to  the  agencies  and  must  me^t 
their  requirements  —  the  customer,  in  this  case  the  social 
worker,  is  always  right  —  and  that  nothing  must  interfere  with 
or  slow  up  its  essential  service.  Quantity  had  to  be  handled 
by  other  devices  than  slacking  service.  Even  in  December 
when  clearings  never  fell  below  5000  a  day  —  10,083  was  the 
peak  —  and  the  month's  record  rose  to  166,461,  daily  service 
was  maintained  to  all  agencies. 

Yes-Yes  Boarders 

By  ROWAN  WHEALDON 

Executive   Secretary,   Essex    County,    N.   J.,    Tuberculosis    League 

DELIVER  us  from  Yes-Yes  board  members!  There  are 
two  kinds.  Number  I  says  Yes-Yes  to  whatever  is  pro- 
posed by  the  president  or  leading  light  of  the  group.  Number 
2  says  Yes-Yes  to  the  organization's  executive.  Number  I 
creates  a  board  which  reflects  not  community  opinion  but  the 
opinion  of  the  dominant  member.  Number  2  gives  the  ex- 
ecutive a  false  sense  of  security  and  progress  and  permits  him 
the  illusion  that  his  work  is  being  accepted  by  the  community 
as  it  is  by  his  board.  Better,  far  better,  the  cussing  and  dis- 
cussing board  —  in  short  the  board  from  Missouri.  A  wise- 
cracker  once  said  that  boards  are  "long,  narrow  and  wooden," 
but  whatever  variety  —  wooden,  cussing  or  Yes-Yes  —  they 
represent  community  attitudes  which  must  be  so  reckoned 
with  that  it  ill  behooves  the  executive  to  be  either  amused, 
bored  or  vexed. 

The  board  is  the  testing  ground  for  new  ideas  and  new 
activities.  Unless  ideas  are  accepted  intellectually  and  emo- 
tionally by  the  board  they  will  have  little  chance  of  acceptance 
by  the  community.  But  let  the  executive  beware  of  regarding 
himself  as  the  heaven-sent  enlightener  of  the  benighted.  End- 
less friction  will  be  his  portion  if  he  does.  Between  boards 
and  executives  a  friendly  respect,  with  each  learning  from  the 

other,  must  be  the 
foundation  of  prog- 
ress. Board  members 
are  not  impervious  to 
new  ideas  —  on  the 
contrary  they  wel- 
come them,  and  look 
to  the  executive  as  a 
source  of  them.  The 
method  of  presenting 
ideas  has.  in  my  opin- 
ion, much  to  do  with 
the  tenor  of  the  cuss- 
ing and  discussing 
which  will  follow.  If 

it  is  right,  there  will  be  a  more  enlightened  group  backing  the 
executive.  If  it  is  wrong,  the  blight  of  misunderstanding  will 
flourish.  Nor  does  a  proper  presentation  demand  a  long,  drawn 
out  "bored"  (excuse  the  pun)  meeting. 

Experience  has  shown  me  that  much  time  and  interest  may 
be  conserved  if  a  solid  factual  background  for  the  discussion 
is  presented  in  advance.  Notices  of  board  meetings  should  be 
sent  out  one  to  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  set.  Two 
or  three  days  before  that  date  a  schedule  of  business  should 
be  mailed  to  every  member.  This  serves  as  a  reminder  and, 
if  properly  drawn,  enables  members  to  formulate  opinions 
on  any  proposal,  or  at  least  to  think  them  over  intelligently. 
The  alert  executive  can  anticipate  many  of  the  routine 
questions  that  his  board  will  ask  and  can  answer  them  with 
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advance  information,  both  pro  and  con.  Suppose  a  typical 
question,  such  as  providing  a  car  for  a  worker,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. On  the  schedule  supporting  the  item  "Proposal  to 
purchase  car  for  worker,"  are  accurate  data  as  to  price,  cost 
of  upkeep  and  the  like,  with  opposed  data  showing  cost  in 
time,  car  fares,  etc.,  of  the  worker  on  foot.  If  the  worker 
is  willing  to  operate  his  own  car  on  a  mileage  or  flat-rate 
basis,  these  facts  should  also  be  presented.  The  member  then 
comes-  to  the  meeting  with  his  mind  fairly  set,  and  ready  to 
defend  his  opinion.  He  doesn't  vote  Yes-Yes  until  he  has  had 
his  say. 

In  dealing  with  my  own  board,  I  seldom  submit  a  recom- 
mendation. I  try  to  provide  pertinent  information  relative  to 
any  proposal,  state  alternative  procedures  and  let  the  board 
do  the  rest.  It  is  my  experience  that  this  method  cuts  down 
irrelevent  conversation,  keeps  discussion  close  to  the  point 
and  saves  the  executive  from  the  position  of  taking  issue  over 
details.  The  marshalled  facts  do  their  own  talking. 

Pictures  by  Mimeograph 

THE  Health  Education  Service  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  has  recently  offered  an  interesting  ad- 
dition to  its  established  distribution  of  ready-made  material 
for  bulletins,  newspaper  articles  and  the  like.  A  new  photo- 
graphic process  has  made  possible  the  transfer  of  pictures  and 
text  to  the  fiber  stencils  which  are  used  on  duplicating  ma- 
chines. The  reproduction  of  even  complicated  drawings  is 
remarkably  successful  and  provides  an  inexpensive  means  of 
illustrating  mimeographed  bulletins.  Curved  plated  'for  multi- 
graphs  are  also  offered. 

A  new  process  for  making  stencils  for  duplicating  machines 
has  also  been  adapted  to  bulletin  needs.  By  this  process  en- 
largements are  possible  up  to  8%  by  14  inches.  Full  informa- 
tion may  be  secured  from  the  Association,  450  Seventh  Av- 
enue, New  York. 

A  Staff  Chest 

TT  was  not  any  dramatic  incident  but  just  common  sense 
-••  and  faith  that  the  Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves 
that  embarked  the  staff  of  this  particular  social  agency  on  its 
plan  of  a  Staff  Chest  to  help  its  members  tide  over  any  tem- 
porary financial  difficulties  that  might  come  along.  The  chest, 
which  has  now  stood  the  test  of  three  years,  was  established 
at  a  meeting  of  the  whole  staff,  office  as  well  as  professional. 
Its  purpose  is  to  maintain  a  loan  fund  without  interest  for 
emergencies  such  as  illness  and  convalescence  beyond  the  time 
for  which  sick  leave  on  pay  is  allowed  by  the  agency.  The 
fund  is  made  up  of  voluntary  assessments  of  one  half  per  cent 
(later  changed  to  one  fourth)  on  salaries  of  $1500,  and  one 
per  cent  (now  one  half)  on  salaries  over  $1500.  Larger  con- 
tributions may  be  made  if  desired.  Assessments  are  paid 
monthly,  quarterly  or  semi-annually  to  the  office  manager  who 
reports  every  quarter  on  the  condition  of  the  fund. 

The  fund  is  controlled  by  three  persons  elected  by  the  staff 
to  any  one  of  whom  applications  for  a  loan  may  be  made. 
The  applicant  designates  also  an  executive  with  whom  the 
staff  representative  confers;  or  this  procedure  may  be  reversed 
and  application  made  to  an  executive  with  a  staff  representa- 
tive designated  as  consultant.  If  these  two  agree  the  grant 
goes  through  with  only  a  formal  vote  by  the  staff  on  the  sum 
allowed.  An  appropriate  procedure  is  provided  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement. Money  granted  for  purposes  other  than  illness 
of  the  borrower  is  regarded  as  a  loan  and  must  be  returned. 
The  return  of  grants  for  illness  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  recipient. 

The  original  covenant  establishing  the  chest  laid  down  bank- 
ing procedures  and  provided  that  no  funds  should  be  drawn 
until  more  than  $100  had  accumulated  and  that  $100  should 


always  be  held  as  a  reserve.  Contributions  are  voluntary  and 
grants  are  not  limited  to  contributors.  Moreover  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  contributor  gives  no  one  any  advantage  in  seeking 
a  grant,  nor  the  right  to  withdraw  a  contribution  once  made. 

Since  its  establishment  the  Staff  Chest  which  has  never  had 
more  than  $300  at  any  one  time  has  made  twelve  grants,  the 
largest  being  for  $125.  They  were  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
including  additional  vacation,  payment  on  a  mortgage,  doctors' 
bills,  courses  of  study  and  moving  expenses.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  recent  grants  and  one  or  two  in  which  re- 
payment was  waived  all  the  withdrawals  have  been  repaid. 

The  Survey  will  forward  to  this  agency  inquiries  for  further 
details  from  any  staff  groups  which  might  be  interested. 

Groups-in-Law 

THE  executive  committee  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  looking  about  for  ways  to  reduce  unwieldi- 
ness  at  the  annual  meeting  while  more  closely  integrating  the 
interests  and  activities  of  its  various  allied  groups,  has  accepted 
recommendations  from  its  committee,  appointed  last  year,  on 
standards  for  admission  to  status  of  associate  group  or  con- 
sultation service.  The  committee  proposed  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  admissions  to  the  status  of  associate,  special  group, 
or  user  of  booth  space  which  should  pass  each  year  on  appli- 
cations for  official  connection  with  the  conference  and  outlined 
certain  standards  which  an  applying  group  will  be  expected  to 
meet.  It  recommends  two  types  of  consultants,  (i)  consul- 
tants of  the  conference  in  five  general  fields — case  work,  group 
work,  social  legislation  and  reform,  social  research  and  social- 
work  administration,  and  (2)  representatives  of  national  agen- 
cies named  by  them  at  the  invitation  of  the  committee  who  will 
supply  information  concerning  the  organization,  interests,  aims 
and  employment  opportunities  in  their  respective  fields.  In 
effect  the  new  plan  will  take  from  the  shoulders  of  Howard 
R.  Knight,  secretary  of  the  Conference,  a  great  burden  of 
detail  and  not  a  little  ot  the  onus  of  decisions,  and  will  re- 
move both  to  the  more  impersonal  back  of  a  committee. 

Brief  Course  in  Publicity 

EVER  since  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council  got  going 
under  the  leadership  of  the  indefatigable  Routzahns — 
Evart  G.  and  Mary  Swain — publicity  workers  on  the  job  have 
been  asking  for  some  concrete  and  practical  way  to  improve 
their  technique.  Books  are  available  to  be  sure,  the  Rout- 
zahns' among  others,  but  the  desire  was  for  a  study  course  of 
some  kind.  Mrs.  Routzahn  has  now  prepared,  somewhat  as 
an  experiment,  the  outlines  for  a  brief  course  in  social-work 
publicity  designed  for  informal  study  groups  of  social  workers 
who  are  responsible  for  the  publicity  of  their  organizations. 
The  outlines,  mimeographed,  are  published  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York  (35  cents) 
in  a  limited  edition  which  may  later  be  revised  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  groups  which  use  them.  Discussion  follows  the 
clinical  method.  The  topics  for  the  six  sessions  are:  news 
stories,  newspaper  feature  stories,  social  case  work  stories,  ap- 
pearance of  printed  matter,  annual  reports,  and  letters  and 
letterheads.  Among  the  examples  of  case  work  stories  offered 
for  discussion  is  Philip  L.  Ketchum's  The  Symbol  (see  The 
Survey,  June  15,  1931,  page  311). 


ON  second  thought  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Community 
Chest  has  reconsidered  its  promise  to  blue  pencil  all  items  of 
National  Conference  expense  in  agency  budgets  and  has  agreed 
to  consider  such  items  on  their  merits.  In  any  case  approved 
expenses  will  be  limited  to  railroad  fares  plus  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance— perhaps  $4 — on  the  theory  that  the  agency  is  already 
contributing  a  good  deal  in  time  and  that  the  worker  should 
be  willing  to  chip  in  for  his  own  professional  benefit. 
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Indian  Life 

GIVERS    OF    LIFE,    by    Emma    Franklin    Estabrook.      University    of    New 
Mexico  Press.    101  pp.    Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MRS.  ESTABROOK  is  fortunate  in  the  name  she  has 
chosen  for  her  book  on  Indian  life.  It  is  the  way  the 
people  who  know  are  beginning  to  feel  about  Indians,  particu- 
larly the  life  of  the  Pueblos.  In  drawing  her  picture  of  the 
Pueblo  civilization  she  has  taken  pains  to  make  it  a  progressive 
picture  of  all  social  gains  of  the  Indian  as  artist  and  inventor, 
as  town  builder,  as  engineer,  as  law-maker,  as  poet  and  drama- 
tist, as  plant  experimenter  and  agriculturist.  One  feels  that 
sihe  has  missed  a  point  in  saying  that  he  has  searched  first  for 
food,  for  shelter,  for  clothing,  and  then  for  art,  because,  as 
she  plainly  shows,  the  need  of  art  is  among  the  earliest  com- 
pulsions :  "vessels  that  show  esthetic  ability  in  form,  propor- 
tion and  color."  And  the  last  item  of  invention  to  which  she 
gives  attention  is,  in  fact,  the  earliest:  the  invention  of  agri- 
culture and  plant  experimentation.  What  civilization  owes  to 
the  last  item  is  clearly  shown  by  Mrs.  Estabrook,  because 
"men  of  the  Stone  Age  set  us  free  from  the  first  necessity  of 
evolving  food  from  the  wild  plants  of  the  earth."  What  they 
did  here  in  the  Southwest  in  resolving  the  need  of  housing, 
clothing  and  weather-shelter  is  clearly  set  forth,  and  along 
with  it  the  history  of  the  community  is  carefully  sketched,  the 
nerasable  fact  that  man  in  building  a  society  could  not  leave 
iimself  outside.  He  has  tried,  as  men  everywhere,  to  control 
lature.  Mrs.  Estabrook  does  not  fail  to  realize  that  ceremonial 
s  the  beginning,  of  primitive  man,  in  science,  the  attempt  to 
Dring  about  the  conditions  which  give  him  the  power  to  provide 
hose  dependent  upon  him  with  food  and  life.  The  book  not 
inly  imparts  the  correct  philosophy  of  Indian  life  but  gives 
i  telling  picture  of  the  method  of  its  procedure. 

Fe,  New  Mexico  MARY  AUSTIN 

Why  Are  Preachers? 

ESUS  CAME  PREACHING,  by  George  A.  Buttrick.    Scribners.    239  pp. 

Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"ANY  social  workers  will  consider  that  this  book  labors 
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under  three  distinct  handicaps.  First,  it  deals  with  the 
matter  of  preaching,  at  which  many  social  workers  are  ac- 
ustomed  to  elevate  their  noses  since  they  consider  themselves 
xponents  of  practice  rather  than  of  theory;  second,  it  is  a 
election  of  the  Religious  Book  Club,  whose  editorial  staff  is 
lotoriously  idealistic;  and  third,  it  is  a  product  of  one  of 
America's  most  outstanding  preachers — and  between  the  mind 
)f  the  social  worker  and  the  mind  of  the  preacher  there  is  often 
i  great  gulf  fixed. 

Yet  this  reviewer  would  like  to  recommend  this  book  es- 
iccially  to  social  workers.  It  is  his  conviction  that  any  social 
vorker,  having  read  the  book,  will  be  in  possession  of 

new  humility  born  of  the  knowledge  that  ideals  are  the 
nainspring  of  progress — that  preaching  is  the  mainspring  of 
iracticing.  He  will  have  a  new  appreciation  of  the  ideals  that 


Jesus  of  Nazareth  both  preached  and  practiced.  If  he  be  a 
person  of  insight  and  imagination  he  will  find  new  strength 
for  his  own  visions,  and  new  determination  to  translate  these 
visions  into  concrete  performance.  For  this  author  and  lecturer 
doesn't  kid  himself  a  nickel's  worth.  He  is  quite  as  ready  to 
face  his — and  our — ignorance  and  shortcomings  as  to  face  his 
hopes  and  dreams.  He  is  not  ignorant  of  psychology,  but  he 
clings  to  the  faith  that  there  are  human  values  which  psychology 
has  never  been  able  to  card-index.  He  knows  business  men, 
both  from  the  side  of  their  strength  and  from  the  side  of  that 
pitiful  wistfulness  which  drives  them  to  seek  significance  in 
luncheon  clubs  and  lodges.  He  faces  the  criticism  that  Chris- 
tianity has  no  valid  message  for  such  a  day  of  revolt  and  read- 
justment as  this— and  demonstrates  that  the  only  hope  of 
progress  lies  in  those  values  which  Christianty  has  always 
found  in  its  Originator.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 

Colorado  Springs 


Big-City  Family 


FAMiI-Y>    by    Ernest    R.    Mowrer.      University    of    Chicane    Press 
364  pp.     Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  BOUT  our  American  firesides  Mr.  Mowrer  finds  four 
r*  types  of  families:  the  paternal,  the  maternal,  the  equali- 
tarian,  and  the  filiocentric.  (The  equalitarian  may  be  further 
analyzed  into  two  subtypes,  the  conventional  and  the  emanci- 
pated.) The  first  of  the  four  is  the  pattern  of  the  proletariat 
and  the  immigrant;  the  second  of  the  commuters  to  big  cities; 
the  third,  in  its  conventional  form,  is  the  pattern  of  middle  and 
professional  classes  in  towns  and  cities;  in  its  "emancipated" 
type,  of  kitchenette-apartment  areas,  residential  hotels  and 
rooming-house  districts  where  children  are  conspicuously  ab- 
sent. Filiocentric  families,  in  which  children  rule  the  roost, 
are  another  middle-class  phenomenon,  he  believes.  Until  re- 
cently, the  author  points  out,  families  have  not  been  regarded 
as  subject  for  study  and  analysis  until  they  reached  the  break- 
ing point.  Other  aspects  of  the  family  as  an  institution  were 
taken  for  granted  or  "surrounded  by  a  wall  of  idealization 
which  preserved  them  from  the  attention  given  to  the  dis- 
integration of  the  family."  The  present  volume,  published  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  Sociological  Series,  discusses  the  or- 
ganization and  disorganization  of  the  family  in  the  light  of 
present-day  facts  and  fears  and  philosophies  from  the  point  of 
view  of  sociologist  and  social  worker.  A  chapter  on  treatment 
of  domestic  discord  analyzes  direct  and  indirect  social-work 
techniques.  In  general,  as  in  the  author's  earlier  volumes  on 
Family  Disintegration  and  Domestic  Discord,  the  volume  main- 
tains the  ecological  approach  of  the  Chicago  group  of  social 
scientists.  The  book  is  intended  for  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  the  college  student,  and  an  extensive  bibliography  suggests 
leads  for  further  reading.  MARY  Ross 

Third  Call  for  Health 

COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  CONTROL.  White  House  Conference  Re- 
port. Century,  288  pp.  Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION.  White  House  Conference  Report. 
Century.  345  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HEALTH  PROTECTION  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD.  White  House 
Conference  Report.  Century.  275  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BODY  MECHANICS.  White  House  Conference  Report.  Century.  166  pp. 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PSYCHIATRY  IN  PEDIATRICS.  White  House 
Conference  Report.  Century.  146  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

NOW  we  are  really  off  on  an  unleashed  project  under  as 
nearly  the  best  minds  as  a  democracy  can  command.  The 
third  call  from  the  White  House  Conference  (1909,  1919, 
1929)  found  the  awaiting  specialists  straining  to  respond.  In 
the  midst  of  unequalled  worship  of  property  came  a  meeting 
of  men  and  women  to  write  a  new  charter  for  persons,  and 
very  particularly  needy  persons  at  that.  "Blessings  brighten  as 
they  take  their  flight,"  and  now  with  more  parents  and  fewer 
children  we  come  to  agreement  that  too  much  can  hardly  'be 
done  for  everybody's  child. 
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There  are  now  appearing  as  symbols  of  our  sciences,  as 
equivalents  of  law  and  authority,  sections  of  a  national  code 
of  family  honor;  volumes  of  current  history;  orders  awaiting 
performance.  Five  of  these  books  of  biological  wisdom,  this 
series  of  sociological  sermons,  are  among  us  now  for  use  and 
we  can  well  afford  to  clear  away  some  of  the  rubbish  of  earlier 
years  and  give  them  space  in  our  minds  and  deeds,  as  well  as 
shelf-room.  The  good  in  tradition  is  kept,  superstition's  dangers 
are  cleared  away  and  we  may  'believe  with  Dr.  Osier  that  the 
day  is  dawning  when  "life  will  be  more  precious  than  gold." 
The  thirty  odd  volumes  of  which  the  five  in  hand  are  good 
samples  for  content  and  conviction,  await  the  attention  of  an 
audience  singularly  sensitized  to  changing  values  in  a  perplexed 
and  bungling  generation. 

The  accident  of  authorship  and  publication  coincides  with 
the  sequence  of  the  efforts  to  save  the  child  for  its  own  family 
career.  Communicable  Disease  Control  was  actually  the  first 
effective  field  in  which  the  medical  sciences  were  pitted  against 
the  littlest  of  man's  enemies.  This  record  of  accomplishment 
and  procedure  gives  in  the  neatest  and  most  succinct  form, 
the  figures  in  the  first  ninety  pages,  and  standard  practice  for 
prevention  in  the  next  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages. 
What  has  for  fifteen  years  been  urged  by  our  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  American  Public  Health  Association  is  now 
writ  large  and  easy  for  Mr.  Man  and  his  Wife  to  understand. 
Health  departments  not  practicing  what  is  here  preached  must 
indeed  be  listed  as  backward.  Dr.  George  H.  Bigelow  of 
Massachusetts  and  his  band  of  twenty-four  docto.rs,  nurses, 
statisticians  and  sanitarians  have  left  us  no  choice  but  to 
follow  their  lead. 

IN  Public  Health  Organization,  historically  accurate,  brief  to 
a  degree,  yet  adequate  for  the  needs,  we  have  the  sequence 
of  events  from  the  beginning  of  1797  to  the  latest  authoriza- 
tions of  still  sitting  legislators,  the  framework  of  authority,  the 
expendable  funds  available,  the  relation  of  rural,  city,  state 
and  national  health  agencies  to  each  other  andtotheir  respective 
populations.  We  see  a  growing  social  instrument  still  being 
forged  and  tempered  -by  use,  as  medical  knowledge  is  assimilated 
into  the  technic  of  governments.  When  partisan  politics  cease 
to  dominate  personnel,  and  a  sense  of  relative  values  in  ex- 
pending tax  dollars  replaces  emotionalism  in  health  campaigns, 
and  careers  in  health  departments  are  as  secure  and  well 
qualified  as  those  under  boards  of  education,  we  should  then 
achieve  the  objectives  here  proposed.  As  we  do  better  with 
government,  the  non-official  administration  of  health  will  be 
less  prominent  and  necessary.  A  technical  volume — yes ;  but 
a  proper  health  bible  for  all  civic  agencies  and  a  good  portrait 
of  the  semi-starved  youngling  in  the  family  of  governmental 
functions.  Dr.  E.  L.  Bishop  of  Tennessee  and  the  thirty-six 
collaborating  authors  have  produced  a  source^book  of  inspira- 
tion as  well  as  facts. 

Health  Protection  for  the  School  Child  is  Dr.  George 
Palmer's  volume,  a  monograph  in  the  modern  manner  of  socio- 
statistical  methodology.  Accepting  four  criteria  as  evidences 
of  the  level  of  community  intelligence  and  accomplishment  in 
behalf  of  the  runabout  child,  a  colossal  sampling  of  performance 
was  made  throughout  the  land,  and  one  can  recognize  the 
personalities  and  idiosyncracies  of  towns,  villages,  states  and 
counties  by  these  expressions  in  terms  of  child  protection. 
Have  the  pre-school  children  had  medical  and  dental  health 
examinations  and  been  immunized  against  diphtheria  and  small- 
pox? You'll  want  to  know  how  far  below  the  best  your  town 
ranks.  In  plan,  performance  and  record  this  study  leaves 
little  to  be  desired. 

Body  Mechanics — what  is  being  done  about  it?  How  com- 
pletely are  the  demands  for  this  type  of  medical  care  being 
satisfied?  What  ought  to  be  done?  Excellent  chapters  and 


definitions,  and  the  contrasting  picture  of  the  good  and  bad 
are  followed  by  discussion  of  the  problems  of  physical  fitness, 
nutrition,  form  and  function  of  the  growing  body  of  childhood 
and  youth  as  they  are  affected  by  body  mechanics,  the  book 
closing  with  the  description  of  a  course  in  physical  education, 
in  operation  in  Boston  elementary  and  intermediate  schools. 
Dr.  Robert  Osgood  of  Boston  and  his  four  colleagues  have  put 
a  continent  of  teachers  and  physicians  in  their  debt. 

In  the  first  forty-five  pages  of  Psychology  and  Psychiatry  in 
Pediatrics  we  have  a  description  of  the  problem,  definition  of 
the  field  and  sketches  of  present  procedure,  particularly  as 
related  to  the  medical  practitioner,  all  of  which  seems  wise, 
helpful  and  in  a  friendly  vein.  The  discussion  adds  little.  The 
eighty  pages  of  the  appendix  deal  with  a  collection  of  informa- 
tion and  description  of  services,  which  will  prove  rather  his- 
torical than  provocative.  No  fireworks,  no  fantastic  claims  or 
promises,  but  a  strong  faith  in  (he  reasonableness  of  the  de- 
mands for  saving  personalities  as  well  as  postures  among 
children,  and  in  the  competence  of  the  formidable  specialty  of 
psychiatry  to  meet  the  needs.  Dr.  Bronson  Crothers  of  Boston 
and  the  seven  associated  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  have 
revealed  in  the  delicacy  and  gentleness  of  treatment  of  their 
problems  the  best  evidence  of  their  competence  to  advise  us. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Those  Who  Live  in  Cities 

THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  CITY  LIFE,  by  Nile,  Carpenter.    Longmans     502 
pp.     Price  $3.90. 

HpHE  urban  way  of  life  about  which  Carpenter  writes  with 
•*•  such  care  and  skill,  is  here  to  stay;  however  students  of 
society  down  to  Spengler  have  seen  in  the  city  only  the  de- 
struction of  civilization.  Carpenter  is  not  alarmed  if  cities 
grow  larger  and  more  dominating  until  they  threaten  to  fill  the 
earth.  Instead  he  is  bent  on  examining  them  from  the  view- 
point of  history,  of  geography,  structure  and  function.  He 
scrutinizes  city  dwellers  and  the  manner  of  their  work,  play, 
work  and  social  life.  Also  there  is  the  debit  side  of  city  life 
including  crime,  vice,  poverty  and  disease.  Carpenter  does  not 
discuss  any  "credit"  side  as  such,  unless  he  would  include  here 
his  materials  on  city  planning  and  what  he  has  failed  to  discuss 
in  this  book,  namely,  community  organization  and  social  work. 
The  present  reviewer  has  waited  for  the  arrival  of  this  book 
no  less  than  two  years.  His  interest  in  it  is  mainly  profes- 
sional, although  the  book  has  a  much  wider  application  than  for 
the  conventional  uses  as  a  text.  The  contents  are  well  se- 
lected and  up  to  date.  The  materials,  while  they  might  be  ar- 
ranged to  better  advantage,  are  put  together  in  readable  form. 
This  is  an  imperative,  seductive  device  for  students,  but  it 
works  well  with  laymen  as  well.  The  Sociology  of  City  Life 
is  without  doubt  the  best  book  in  the  field  and  will  remain  ' 
so  until  the  reviewer  and  his  collaborator  revise  their  Urban 
Sociology.  NELS  ANDERSON 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Georgia  Savagery 

I  AM  A  FUGITIVE  FROM  A  GEORGIA  CHAIN  GANG,  by  Robert  E. 
Burns.    Vanguard  Press.    257  pp.    Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

\  SOLDIER  at  the  front  in  the  World  War,  the  author  of 
•*  *•  this  book  returned  home  mentally  disturbed  if  not  actually 
a  patient  for  a  hospital.  He  wandered  into  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States ;  there,  without  money  or  friends  and 
hardly  responsible,  he  was  half  forced,  half  persuaded  to  assist 
in  a  robbery.  The  proceeds  of  the  robbery  were  $5.80.  "I 
sentence  you  to  from  six  to  ten  years  in  a  chain  gang,"  said 
a  Georgia  judge.  Burns  made  the  mistake  of  committing  theft 
in  a  state  that,  according  to  the  National  Society  of  Penal 
Information,  operates  a  vicious  system  of  handling  offenders. 
He  escaped,  went  to  Chicago — and  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
he  had  built  up  a  reputation  for  himself,  established  a  busi- 
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ness,  made  friends  and  put  by  a  little  money.  The  past  was 
behind  him.  Here,  most  people  would  say,  was  reformation 
enough;  let  the  kid  go,  even  if  you  do  find  him  out.  Georgia 
prison  officials  had  other  ideas.  On  a  fateful  day  in  1929  two 
detectives  entered  his  office — and  Burns  was  once  more  break- 
ing his  back  in  a  chain  gang.  If  you  want  to  know  what  these 
chain  gangs  are  like,  you  needn't  depend  upon  his  statements, 
illuminating  as  they  are.  Read  the  description  in  the  1929 
Handbook  of  American  Prisons  and  Reformatories  and  reports 
of  official  investigating  bodies.  .  .  .  But  more  exciting  is  the 
tale  of  his  second  escape,  for  Burns  beat  his  captors  again. 

He  is  now  at  large — a  hunted  man,  looking  for  odd  jobs 
where  the  cops  won't  spot  him.  A  brother,  the  Rev.  Vincent 
G.  Burns,  of  New  Jersey,  writes  an  introduction  to  the  book 
and  says  that  his  brother  will  die  before  going  back  to  the 
chain  gang. 

The  book  is  really  an  indictment  of  savage  and  archaic 
penology.  It  ought  to  make  Georgians  pretty  angry.  It  ought 
to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  effective  probation.  It  ought 
also  to  lead  to  reform  of  the  penal  code.  Alabama  could  give 
Georgia  some  pointers.  And  the  book  is  interesting  as  a  human 
document.  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 

Director  of  Parole,  State  of  New  Jersey 

Man  the  Social  Animal 

AFTER  THE  DELUGE,  A  Study  of  Communal  Psychology,  by  Leonard 
Woolf.  Vol.  1.  Harcourt,  Brace.  340  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

"PSYCHOLOGY  having  been  an  outgrowth  of  philosophy 
•*•  and  education,  the  philosophical  psychologist  will  find  much 
to  engage  his  attention  in  this  volume  which  seeks  to  present 
the  psychology  of  man  as  a  social  animal.  The  deluge,  needless 
to  say,  was  the  Great  War  whose  intensity  definitely  affected 
man's  mind.  Ideas  and  moods,  principles  and  ideals  do  not 
ordinarily  concern  the  historian,  but  nonetheless  neither  war 
nor  peace,  civilization  nor  social  organization  can  be  divorced 
from  an  understanding  <qf  communal  psychology. 

Mr.  Woolf  has  produced  a  significant  book.  He  presents  the 
social  psychology  influencing  the  views  of  individuals,  and  at 
the  same  time  demonstrates  in  historical  fashion  the  altering 
concepts  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  He  ex- 
pounds with  clarity  their  important  political  ideas,  especially 
with  relation  to  the  concepts  of  freedom,  nationality  and 
democracy;  time  values  he  reveals  are  more  important  because 
he  has  isolated  political  ideation  from  economic  influences. 

The  distinctions  between  the  communal  mind  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  developing  nineteenth  century 
viewpoints  concerning  democratization  and  happiness  are  pre- 
sented with  convincing  details.  The  intimate  relations  between 
the  idea  of  social  or  political  equality  and  the  consciousness  of 
individuality  are  expounded  in  a  manner  to  indicate  that  in- 
dividual psychological  differences  are  not  separate  from  con- 
sciousness of  the  communal  psychology  of  an  age.  It  becomes 
equally  manifest  that  the  democratic  idea  of  equality  originated 
from  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  value  of  individuality. 
The  inter-working  and  inter-weaving  of  these  two  factors  are 
elaborated  skillfully.  One  hopes  that  in  further  volumes  he 
will  expand  his  idea  that  democracy  is  a  political  condensation 
of  a  new  psychology  that  in  turn  defines  beliefs  with  regard 
to  happiness,  equality  and  liberty  and  eheir  importance  in 
human  society. 

Psychologies  along  with  customs  and  institutions  have 
changed  in  terms  of  communal  growth  and  development,  but 
there  is  still  need  to  investigate  the  factors  which  are  out- 
growths of  the  democratic  idea  and  further  need  to  note  the 
extent  to  which  specific  methods  and  machineries  have  suc- 
ceeded or  failed  in  producing  democratic  societies. 

This   is    an   interesting   and    unusual   study   of    ideas   called 


modern  that  date  back  to  ancient  times  and  find  unification 
in  the  eighteenth  century  principle  which  sought  to  develop 
happiness  for  each  and  all.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

New  York  City 

Pre-War  Family 

THE   FAMILY,   by  Dr.  Muller-Lyer,   translated   by  P.   W.   Stella  Browne. 
Knopf.     406  pp.    Price  $5  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'T*HE  fact  that  this  book  was  written  in  1911  and,  as  the 
•*•  translator  frequently  reminds  us,  reflects  pre-war  think- 
ing, militates  against  its  present  usefulness.  The  last  quarter 
is  probably  the  most  thought-provoking  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  social  worker.  The  author  formulates  his  theme  on 
page  324:  "We  are  emerging  from  that  Later  Familial  phase 
which  no  nations  have  ever  survived  in  the  past.  We  have  a 
potential  future  which  is  a  wholly  unprecedented  phase  in  hu- 
man history.  History,  i.  e.  past  experiences,  past  achievements, 
can  teach  us  nothing  of  service  here.  But  where  history  falls 
silent  and  speculative  analogy  deceives,  the  empire  of  sociology 
begins."  (The  italics  are  the  author's.) 

The  text  from  here  on  suggests  that  the  role  of  the  sociologist 
is  to  prophesy,  to  select  those  elements  which  are  favorable  to 
the  social  forms  which  seem  to  him  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  mankind,  and  to  present  arguments  for  their  adop- 
tion by  society.  There  is  little  scientific  detachment  in  these 
arguments;  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  sincerity,  and  the 
zeal  not  only  of  the  advocate  but  of  the  creator.  Whether  or 
not  "joint  households,"  "communal  kitchens,"  "state  care  of 
children,"  and  so  on  will  bring  us  to  the  millenium,  Dr.  Muller- 
Lyer  firmly  believes  that  they  will  release  the  individual  from 
the  paralyzing  influence  of  the  traditional  structure  of  the 
family  which  "under  present  conditions  is  positively  hostile  to 
progress  and  culture."  He  is  eager  to  further  every  activity 
that  will  aid  the  individual  so  that  he  may  at  last  be  capable 
of  taking  his  place  in  a  new  world,  "the  home  of  free  individuals 
in  well-constructed  and  organized  communities."  It  is  the 
"socialized  individual"  that  'he  envisages,  and  the  family  of 
the  future,  freed  from  all  social  and  economic  activities,  "can 
devote  and  differentiate  itself  on  purely  geneonomic  lines." 

Several  generalizations  on  the  basis  of  inadequate  or  poorly 
interpreted  information  lead  the  translator  to  insert  such  foot- 
notes as  "A  highly  disputable  general  statement,"  and  "Dr. 
Muller-Lyer  appears  to  overlook  some  very  important  con- 
siderations here."  Similar  footnotes  would  seem  to  be  needed 
in  several  other  instances.  The  style  tends  to  be  pompous  with 
a  too  generous  use  of  italics  and  capitals,  and  the  index  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  MARGARET  E.  RICH 

Editor  The  Family 

Southern  Unions 

TEXTILE  UNIONISM  AND  THE  SOUTH,  by  George  Sinclair  MitcheU, 
Ph.D.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  92  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

>"T<HIS  is  a  well  written,  interesting,  authoritative  and  in- 
-*•  forming  little  volume.  In  it  is  given  the  best  available 
summary  of  the  history  of  textile  unions  in  the  United  States. 
It  also  contains  the  only  detailed  history  of  the  significant 
labor  movements  that  occurred  in  the  southern  textile  field 
prior  to  1925.  Prominent  characteristics  of  the  southern 
history  appear  to  have  been:  local  spontaneity,  lack  of  re- 
sources and  competent  leadership,  inadequate  outside  support, 
recurrent  failure  in  disputes,  and  the  post-war  disappearance 
of  all  organization. 

Recent  events  are  related  in  Chapter  3.  The  activities  of 
the  Piedmont  Organizing  Council;  the  strikes  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  Gastonia,  Marion,  Ware  Shoals,  and  Danville,  and  their 
judicial  aftermaths;  the  failure  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  to 
give  adequate  support;  the  inability  of  the  weak  U.  T.  W.  to 
provide  sufficient  resources  or  leadership;  the  conflict  of  Com- 
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munist,  Brookwood,  and  A.  F.  of  L.  tactics:  these  topics  are 
presented  with  agreeable  clarity.  The  description  of  the  Com- 
munists' activities  is  especially  enlightening. 

A  final  chapter  sets  forth  the  author's  estimate  of  circum- 
stances favorable  and  unfavorable  to  further  union  advance 
in  the  South.  Of  chief  interest  are  his  conclusions:  that  the 
workers  are  homogeneous,  free  of  alleged  loyalty  to  the  pa- 
ternalistic system,  and  in  a  receptive  mood  for  unionism ;  that 
public  opinion  is  fairly  well  prepared  to  support  the  labor 
movement;  that  company-owned  villages,  the  rural  labor  re- 
serve, the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  workers,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  politicians  and  the  mercantile  and  real-estate 
classes  are  primary  obstacles  to  unionism.  Despite  the  line-up 
of  factors  favorable  to  the  advance  of  unionism,  however, 
the  book  did  not  convince  the  reviewer  that  the  future  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  past. 
Emory  University,  Ga.  MERCER  G.  EVAXS 

Personnel  Work  Comes  of  Age 

A  SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH  TO  LABOR  PROBLEMS,  by  Adelbert  Ford. 
McGraw-Hill.  446  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  fact  that  such  a  book  as  this  can  now  be  published 
indicates  beyond  question  the  wide  acceptance  of  personnel 
work  as  a  tested  economic  activity.  For  this  volume  is  con- 
cerned only  with  one  special  phase  of  personnel  work  in  in- 
dustry, namely,  how  it  is  that  the  work  of  research  and  measure- 
ment can  be  carried  on  for  the  various  topics  embraced  in  labor 
management.  In  other  words,  a  research,  statistical,  and 
objective  point  of  view  is  aimed  at  throughout.  This  means 
that  the  value  of  the  book  will  be  greatest  to  those  corpora- 
tions in  which  personnel  work  has  already  been  well  established 
and  where  thoroughly  trained  workers  are  available.  Certainly 
no  one  but  advanced  workers  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  the 
material  in  the  last  few  chapters  on  statistical  method. 

Of  outstanding  interest  and  value  is  the  chapter  on  psycho- 
pathology  in  industry.  Since  the  author  is  himself  a  psychologist, 
it  perhaps  is  not  surprising  that  one  here  gets  the  most  gratify- 
ing sense  of  a  unique  contribution.  However,  the  author's 
close  connection  with  the  electrical  power-production  industry 
has  enabled  him  to  offer  some  interesting  results  from  actual 
experience.  As  the  first  attempt  to  outline  ways  and  means  of 
improving  personnel  research  methods,  the  volume  is  decidedly 
significant  and  encouraging.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  books 
like  this  dealing  intensively  with  personnel  methods  were  to 
become  so  numerous  that  the  beginning  student  or  executive 
was  never  able  to  secure  a  preliminary  orientation  and  point 
of  view  toward  personnel  work.  For  with  all  the  necessary 
emphasis  on  desirable  refinements  in  personnel  procedure,  the 
truth  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  why  and  how  personnel 
work  is  done  is  fundamentally  of  more  basic  importance  than 
what  is  done — especially  since  so  many  experiments  with  vary- 
ing methods  seem  equally  successful  under  wise  leadership  and 
sound  social  motives.  ORDWAY  TEAD 

New  York  City 

On  the  Way  to  Health  Insurance 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES  IN  RELATION  TO  COMPENSATION 
AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE,  by  Rosamund  W.  Goldberg.  Columbia 
University  Press.  280  pp.  Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

/OCCUPATIONAL  disease  compensation  practice  in  the 
^-^  United  States  varies  widely.  Many  states  make  no  pro- 
vision for  such  compensation  and  an  occupational  disease  must 
be  proved  an  accident  before  it  will  be  compensated.  In  others 
compensation  is  covered  by  "blanket  laws"  which  open  the  way 
to  much  controversy  as  to  whether  a  disease  is  occupational 
or  not.  Others  again  have  a  list  law  where  the  worker  with 
an  occupational  disease  not  on  the  list  is  out  of  luck.  Even  in 
the  same  state  judicial  decisions  in  similar  cases  may  be  widely 
at  variance. 


These  inadequacies  and  inconsistencies  Dr.  Goldberg  with 
admirable  detail  and  patience  makes  clear.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  contains  a  comprehensive  enumeration  of  the  occupa- 
tional hazards.  This  is  followed  by  a  section  on  the  regulation 
and  prevention  of  occupational  disease  containing  much  valuable 
information  compactly  given. 

The  following  section  relating  to  workmen's  compensation 
legislation  and  judicial  decisions  in  occupational  disease  cases, 
furnishes  a  dispassionate  but  devastating  revelation  of  the 
failure  of  present  methods  to  meet  the  occupational  disease 
problem.  Having  thus  effectively  prepared  the  way  Dr.  Gold- 
berg then  discusses  compulsory  industrial  health  insurance  as 
providing  <:a  more  simple,  economical,  expeditious  and  certain 
machinery  and  procedure." 

The  book  throughout  shows  evidence  of  careful  and  ex- 
tensive study  with  copious  references  and  a  well  arranged 
bibliography  and  index.  One  might  wish  that  less  space  rela- 
tively had  been  devoted  to  the  occupational  hazards  which  have 
been  frequently  described  by  others  since  the  real  contribution 
of  the  volume  lies  in  its  later  sections.  There  was  a  need  for 
a  study  of  this  sort  which  is  met  exceedingly  well.  By  reveal- 
ing the  irrationality  of  present  methods  the  logical  progress  to 
health  insurance  must  be  brought  nearer. 

ADELAIDE  Ross  SMITH,  M.D. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York  City 
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A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


MAKING  HOMES,  by  Hazel  Shults.  Appleton.  519  pp.  Price  $2  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

A  WELL  organized,  illustrated  textbook  "for  a  first  course  in 
housing  and  homemaking  at  secondary  level,"  which  grew  out 
of  the  author's  six  years  in  the  laboratory  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  where  she  was  head  of  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics. 

FIVE  COLLEGE  PLANS,  with  an  Introduction  by  John  J.  Goss.  Columbia 
University  Press.  115  pp.  Price  $2  cloth,  $1  paper,  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THE  "ferment  in  the  colleges"  is  reflected  in  these  five  lec- 
tures in  which  curricular  changes  at  Columbia,  Harvard, 
Wabash,  Swarthmore  and  Chicago  are  described.  The  dis- 
cussions represent  various  shades  of  academic  opinion  from 
Columbia's  cautious  modifications  of  the  traditional  program 
to  the  revolutionary  upheaval  which  Chicago's  energetic  young 
president  has  set  going. 

CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE  MAKING,  by  Lela  Hatfield  B,trwell  and  Joseph 
P.  Gould.  Marshall  Jones.  204  pp.  Price  $1.08  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  TEXTBOOK  for  classes  for  prospective  citizens,  by  a  teacher 
of  adult  immigrants  and  a  director  of  evening  schools  and  based 
upon  their  experience.  Providing  civic  and  historical  informa- 
tion in  simple  terms,  in  addition  to  helping  the  foreigner  master 
English  this  book  should  materially  assist  him  in  passing  natu- 
ralization examinations. 

A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  AMERICAN  CITY  GOVERNMENT,  by  Austin 
P.  MacDonald.  Crowell.  470  pp.  Price  $2./5  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  BRIEF  edition  of  American  City  Government  and  Adminis- 
tration by  the  same  author,  this  volume  comprises  the  chapters 
of  the  longer  work  that  deal  with  city-state  relationships,  struc-| 
ture  of  city  government,  municipal  politics,  the  merit  system, 
and  municipal  finance,  compiled  for  the  teacher  who  must  give 
the  essentials  of  city  government  within  a  single  term. 

(Continued  on  page  7<X>) 
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We  Go  Traveling 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Survey  Graphic  holds  its  own  on  the  prin- 
cipal shopping  street  here  in  Peking,  now  called  Peiping,  but 
I  cannot  tell  in  what  company  because  the  rest  of  the  stall  is 
all  in  Chinese.  However,  it  must  be  fairly  respectable  since  it 
is  right  at  the  gate  of  the  French  Cathedral.  We  were  unable 
to  get  a  snapshot  of  the  venerable  news  dealer  (the  copies 
.vhich  I  saw  were  only  a  year  old,  so  of  course  they  were 
news"  in  this  ancient  capital)  because  both  he  and  his  clients 
led  every  time  a  camera  was  produced,  as  they  know  from  ex- 
jerience  that  the  evil  eye  of  an  American  kodak  brings  dis- 
aster. Even  with  the  aid  of  coppers  it  is  impossible  to  persuade 
hese  otherwise  so  obliging  people  to  pose. 

There  seem  to  be  quite  a  number  of  people  here  to  whom 
survey  Graphic  is  indispensable.  Dr.  Yamei  Kin  is  one  of 
hem.  She  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  Paul,  to  Miss  Wald 
nd  to  the  many  other  friends  she  has  made  in  America  (she 
eems  to  know  everybody  in  New  York).  The  social  workers 
t  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College  also  seem  to  be  quite 
amiliar  with  The  Survey;  and  in  fact  its  obligatory  reading 
s  part  of  their  training. 

More  serious  matters  must  wait  since  I  am  trying  to  get 
ut  of  here  before  the  Japanese  cut  off  the  last  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world.  BRUNO  LASKER 
eiping,  China 

Cure  for  the  Grippe 

To  THE  EDITOR:  While  staying  at  home  today  nursing  an 
ttack  of  grippe,  I  decided  to  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ng  over  the  last  several  Surveys  and  reading  articles  which  I 
ad  not  found  time  to  read  before.  This  was  my  way  of 
ationalizing  about  staying  away  from  the  office.  The  point  I 
vish  to  make  is  that  I  read  Marion  D.  Gutman's  (Jewish 
Children's  Society  of  Baltimore)  story,  All  in  the  Day's  Work, 
n  the  January  Midmonthly.  I  enjoyed  it  so  much  I  both 
aughed  and  cried.  The  weeping,  not  profuse  but  sincere,  may 
ave  been  caused  by  a  feeling  of  weakness  following  the  attack 
f  grippe,  or  a  general  wearied  condition  caused  by  busy  days, 
ugmented  by  the  fact  that  considerable  of  our  agency's  funds 
re  now  in  a  closed  bank.  At  any  rate,  the  story  quite  "cheered 
ip"  my  "grippy"  day,  and  I  hope  Miss  Gutman  will  write 
nore  articles  like  this.  It  is  so  real  and  alive. 

FRANCES  GUGENHEIM 
'ecretary  Family   Welfare  Society   of 
Champaign    and    Urbana,    Illinois 

Resistance 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  regard  to  the  discussion  by  Miss  Fox — 
rse  Plus  Psychiatric  Social  Workers  in  The  Survey  of  De- 
ember  15,  1931 — I  am  moved  to  refer  to  the  presidential 
ddress  by  Dr.  Cabot  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
-onference.  His  suggestion  to  all  welfare  workers  to  analyze 
neir  tangible  results  was  never  more  timely.  How  far  have 
le  social  workers  of  New  York  progressed  in  correcting  the 
buse  of  municipal  privileges  which  is  in  part  responsible  for 
leir  request  of  aid  from  federal  taxation?  Dr.  Cabot's  point 
f  view  coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Franklin  Ebaugh  of  the 
fational  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  while  in  conference 


with  the  Mental  Hygiene  Study  Committee  of  thf  Northern 
California  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers:  that  we  may  well  study  "types  of  resistance"  created 
by  the  personnel  of  the  common  field.  It  is  not  confined  to 
privates  in  the  ranks  as  executives  have  developed  "resistance 
attitudes."  The  program  of  progressive  schools  of  nursing  now 
includes  courses  in  public  health,  social  case  work,  mental  hy- 
giene during  the  junior  period.  The  students  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  collegiate  qualifications  and  not  as  subservient  and 
mechanical  robots. 

Our  Study  Committee  has  organized  a  series  of  case  con- 
ferences under  guidance  of  Dr.  Herman  Adler  which  he  ad- 
vises shall  develop  as  a  synthesis  whereby  executives  in  the 
common  field  will  sit  around  the  table  and  through  his  com- 
ments acquire  the  art  of  overcoming  "resistance."  Would 
that  we  might  broadcast  this  hour.  As  the  Stanford  leader 
in  radio  debate  with  Harvard  said,  "Golden  Gate  salutes 
Plymouth  Rock."  O.  K.  New  York. 

FLORENCE  CUMMINGS,  R.N. 
Chairman    Mental    Hygiene    Study 
Committee,   San   Francisco 

With  Regrets 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Will  you  kindly  correct  a  statement  made 
in  Mr.  Hard's  article  [a  caption  under  a  photograph]  in  the 
February  Graphic.  The  waiting-room  picture  is  not  the  wait- 
ing-room of  the  Braddock  office  of  the  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation. We  do  not  take  pictures  of  our  waiting  clients. 

ELEANOR  HANSON 

General  Secretary,  Family   Welfare   Association 
of  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Psyching 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  writing  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  article  in  the  January  15  issue  of  The  Survey  on  Psyching 
the  Office  Manager  [page  439].  We  are  now  using  this  as 
an  outline  in  our  Nursing  Department  and  are  having  copies 
mimeographed  to  present  to  all  department  heads  as  we  feel 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  articles  pertaining  to  super- 
vision that  we  have  ever  seen.  MABEL  W.  BINNER,  R.N. 
Superintendent  Children's  Memorial  Hospital,  Chicago 

Food  Values 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  office  of  the  Home  Economics  De- 
partment of  the  government  at  Washington  I  was  recently 
handed  the  following  bill  of  goods  delivered  to  each  worthy 
family  by  charitable  organizations  and  municipal  agencies:  One 
sack  of  flour,  one  bucket  of  lard,  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  one  side 
of  salt  pork,  condensed  milk.  Bulletin  137  tabulates  the  food 
values  of  these  denatured  materials  as  of  minus  quantity,  al- 
though there  is  confusion  there  for  in  other  government  bulle- 
tins people  are  advised  to  eat  a  portion  of  sugar  and  lard.  Ex- 
periments reported  and  tabulated  food  values  show  the  absolute 
necessity  of  fresh  fruit  apd  green  vegetables  and  of  "wheat 
germ"  eaten  fresh.  "The  germ  of  the  grain  spoils  in  one  week," 
says  this  bulletin.  Wheat  germ  is  a  protection  against  influenza, 
sinusitis,  and  other  infectious  diseases,  containing  the  oil  which 
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has  an  affinity  for  vitamin  A.  Extracted  oils  dissolve  this  vital 
substance  from  the  body.  So  with  extracted  sugar,  having  an 
affinity  for  lime,  when  eaten  separate  from  the  lime  of  the  food 
it  dissolves  lime  from  teeth,  bones,  etc.  This  is  what  it  means 
to  eat  foods  with  value  of  minus. 

However,  persons  of  considerable  vitality  may  consume  to 
seeming  profit  a  portion  of  the  devitalized  extracts — the  meat 
of  the  market  may  be  considered  an  extract  since  we  do  not  get 
the  bone,  skin,  glands,  and  other  "offal,"  for  the  alkaline  re- 
serves of  the  body  supply  the  missing  elements.  But  the  vitality 
is  permanently  lowered  by  eating  them.  The  period  of  tolera- 
tion for  these  poisons  becomes  shorter  and  shorter  with  each 
succeeding  generation,  for  the  mother  consuming  devitalized 
food  gives  little  vitality  to  her  child. 

By  many  experiments  of  the  U.  S.  Health  Department — ask 
for  bulletins — it  has  been  proved  that  a  diet  such  as  that  above 
without  fresh  fruit  and  green  vegetables  produces  the  plague. 
Objection  to  the  free  distribution  of  good  grain,  that  the  Ro- 
mans in  a  like  situation  lost  their  freedom,  is  erroneous.  They 
were  given  devitalized  bread  and  spoiled  grain.  The  bill  for 
distribution  of  grain  is  held  up  by  a  committee  headed  by  Jones 
of  Texas.  NATTA  F.  DYGERT 

New  York  City 

Ethics  for  a  Modern  Age 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  should  deeply  appreciate  your  help  in 
our  effort  to  discover  and  get  in  communication  with  persons, 
groups  of  persons  or  whole  communities  who  are  striving  to- 
ward an  expression  of  their  deepest  and  most  intense  idealism 
in  terms  of  the  community  about  them.  We  believe  there  is  a 
widespread  need  of  cooperative  thinking  among  numerous  and 
scattered  idealists  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  some  common 
formulations  in  social  terms  of  the  philosophy  and  motivations 
which  lie  back  of  social,  educational  or  other  altruistic  com- 
munity enterprises. 

There  is  a  potent  motivation  working  in  volunteer  and  pro- 
fessional social  efforts  in  every  city,  town  or  rural  district.  It 
operates  through  various  organized  and  sometimes  informal 
channels.  It  employs  in  large  measure  the  skills  and  techniques 
which  have  been  developed  within  the  last  generation.  It 
usually  focuses  on  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  inadequacies 
of  changing  communities. 

To  us  this  dynamic  idealism  seems  to  be  due  to  a  sense  of 
the  wholeness  of  the  community,  and  usually  finds  expression 
in  socially  integrating  programs  and  activities.  It  is  a  vital 
inspiration  rather  than  a  doctrinal  and  theoretical  formula, 
however  intellectually  refined  and  "correct."  It  cuts  across  all 
lines  of  racial,  political  or  institutional  religious  affiliation.  It 
seems  to  spring  from  a  set  of  convictions  that  are  more  or  less 
common  to  all  educated  socially  minded  people.  These  convic- 
tions supply  the  basis  of  judging  for  ourselves  and  for  others 
what  is  and  what  is  not  "the  good  life."  These  convictions 
seem  often  to  be  found  among  the  unchurched  in  quite  as  abun- 
dant measure  as  among  the  most  ardent  church  adherents. 
They  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  any  "efficient"  relation  to  mat- 
ters of  faith  or  devotional  practice  on  which  we  differ. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  we  must  make  a  new  beginning  by 
the  formulation  of  the  most  fundamental  ethics  for  a  modern 
age.  This  must  draw  upon  our  inmost  convictions  concerning 
our  common  experiences  in  terms  of  modern  science.  Partic- 
ularly must  the  social  and  mental  sciences  show  the  way.  We 
seek  a  philosophy  by  which  the  social  impulses  of  men  and 
women  may  in  much  larger  measure  than  now  be  utilized  in 
the  operation  of  modern  institutions.  It  seems  that  political, 
civic,  social  agencies  are  not  the  vehicle  of  the  living  urges  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  instituted,  to  the  degree  that  they 
would  be  if  their  members  realized  emotionally  and  intel- 


lectually the  connection  between  those  institutions  and  their 
own  highest  self-realization. 

Our  new  ethical  synthesis  must  embrace  unity  of  purpose, 
consciousness  of  responding  connections  with  those  around  us, 
and,  not  least,  the  adventure  of  sacrifice  and  risk  which  is  al- 
ways involved  in  building  for  the  future.  This  structure  must 
rise  upon  the  convictions  of  today  rather  than  upon  the  forms 
of  the  past.  In  the  final  analysis,  only  within  these  lie  the 
possibilities  of  thrilling,  truly  mystical  experiences  for  the  mod- 
ern mind  and  spirit. 

We  are  not  conducting  a  propaganda,  nor  even  seeking  to 
convince;  we  are  expressing  a  desire  for  help.  We  seek  the 
pleasure  of  companionship  in  further  discovery  and  definition, 
We  would  welcome  therefore  communications  from  any  per- 
sons who  may  have  thoughts  or  experiences  of  somewhat  tht 
kind  expressed  above. 

Hudson  View  Gardens,  iSyd  St.  LE  ROY  E.  BOWMAN 

and   Pinehurst   Ave.,   New   York 
4  East  76  Street,  New  York  City  ].   E.   McArEE 

Esperanto  Textbook 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Wishing  to  give  readers  of  The  Survey  ar 
opportunity  to  look  into  the  international  language  Esperanto 
which  is  now  growing  more  and  more  popular,  the  Americar 
Esperanto  Institute  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  decided  to  give 
away  one  thousand  small  textbooks  of  Esperanto,  called  Amer- 
ican Esperanto  Key,  containing  the  whole  grammar  of  Espe- 
ranto, three  exercises,  and  a  vocabulary  of  about  3100  words, 
Just  send  your  name  and  address  and  <a  two-cent  stamp  foi 
postage,  and  the  little  book  will  go  forward.  You  will  b< 
surprised  to  see  how  easily  you  can  learn  this  new  language 

KARL   FRODINC 

Director  American  Esperanto  Institute, 
Sherlock  Hotel  Building,  Madison,  Wis. 
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THE  BETTER  HOMES  MANUAL,  edited  by  Blanche  Halbert.  Univerri 
of  Chicago  Prea.  781  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

DESCRIBED  as  a  "concrete  and  concise  handbook  for  anyom 
who  is  thinking  of  building  a  home"  this  manual  published 
cooperation  with  Better  Homes  in  America  contains  two  hun 
dred  articles  and  statements  by  experts  on  the  requirement 
for  a  good  home,  including  ownership  and  financing,  cost,  th 
home  site,  questions  of  architecture,  materials  and  equipmen 

WHAT  PRICE  JURY  TRIALS,  by  Irvin  Staimaster.  Stratford.  148  pf 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  book  by  a  former  district  judge  of  Nebraska,  at  presen 
instructor  of  constitutional  law  at  the  University  of  Omah 
and  assistant  attorney-general  of  the  state,  is  an  attempt  t 
explain  the  American  jury  system  to  laymen.  The  facts  an 
experiences  cited  will  be  a  revelation  to  the  average  man.  Tb 
author's  hope  is  that  they  will  evoke  a  controversy  from  whic 
may  flow  substantial  benefits  to  the  administration  of  justic 
in  civil  cases. 

OURSELVES  AND  THE  WORLD:  The  Making  of  an  American  Citiff. 
by  Frederick  E.  Lumley  and  Boyd  H.  Bode.  McGrom-Hill.  591  p 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

FOLLOWING  out  their  thesis  that  true  democracy  is  a  guidin 
principle  for  intelligent  living,  the  authors  (respectively  prc 
fesser  of  sociology  and  of  education  at  Ohio  State  University 
maintain  that  good  citizenship  is  not  a  thing  apart  from  oth< 
components  of  life.  Hence  while  suggesting  a  philosophy  ( 
citizenship,  they  give  no  set  of  infallible  rules,  but  merely  ii 
dicate  the  direction  in  which  one  must  move  if  he  is  to  achiei 
the  good  life  as  individual  and  citizen. 
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the  Red  Cross  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  made  director  of  the  Children's 
Community  Center,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Lady  Luck 


Tough  for  St.  Louis 

ROBERT   W.   KELSO   has    resigned    as   di- 
rector  of  the   St.   Louis   Community   Fund 
and   Community   Council   to   take   effect  in 
mid-summer.     He    went    to    St.    Louis    in 
1929    from    the    Boston    Council    of    Social 
Agencies.    During  this  hectic  time  of  de- 
pression Mr.  Kelso  has  taken  a  firm  stand 
against   withdrawing   support   from   char- 
acter-building   agencies    and    has    opposed 
the  cutting  of  social-workers'  salaries.    He 
has     steadfastly    opposed     flat    percentage 
cuts   in   the   budgets  of   agencies,   insisting 
instead    that   cuts    when   necessary    should 
be  worked  out  agency  by  agency  by  budget 
committees.     Mr.   Kelso's   radio   addresses, 
a    regular    feature    of   the    popular    Com- 
munity  Forum,    have   steadily   emphasized 
the  economic  aspects  of  unemployment  and 
the  helplessness  of  the  common  man  caught 
in  its  toils.    His  writings  are  well  known 
to    readers    of    The    Survey.     His    article 
Character  Last   (June,  1931)   has  been  re- 
printed  by   thousands   and   has   been  more 
widely   circulated   than   any   single    article 
ever  appearing  in  this  publication. 

May  in  Philadelphia 

THE    annual    dinner    of    the    National 
Conference     of     Social     Work     which 
ast    year    in     Minneapolis     honored     the 
lome-town    boy    Hastings    H.    Hart,    will 
his    year     in     Philadelphia     honor     Jane 
Addams,  one  of  the  Great  Ladies  of  Hal- 
ted   Street     (see    The    Survey,    February 
,   1932,  page  479).    Miss  Addams  is  now 
convalescing    in    the    South    after    a    long 
isiege   at  Johns   Hopkins. 

The  Conference  has  taken  on  Dwight 
Anderson  for  the  publicity  job  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  Mr.  Anderson,  working 
in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  Boston  meet- 
ing, who  set  a  new  record  for  a  standing 
broad  jump  across  Boston  to  the  news- 
paper offices  when  on  the  opening  night 
George  W.  Wickersham  deserted  his  pre- 
pared speech,  already  in  type,  for  some 
extemporaneous  high-explosive  remarks  on 
prohibition. 

After  weighing  pros  and  cons  and  this 
and  that  and  the  other  the  Conference  com- 
mittee headed  by  David  H.  Holbrook  which 
has  been  considering  biennial  instead  of 
annual  meetings  has  concluded  that  things 
ire  better  as  they  are.  In  addition  to 
recommending  a  continuance  of  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  annual  meetings  the  com- 
mittee recommends  "that  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
:ial  Work  develop  its  plans  for  service 

0  and  cooperation  with   state  conferences 
n   order   that    all    conferences,    state    and 
lational,  may  better  serve  social  work." 

Before  reaching  its  conclusions  the  com- 
nittee  counted  the  Conference  in  and  out 
ind  back  and  forth  and  discovered  that 

1  good    many    of    the    lightly    tossed-off 
licta    about   attendance   and   speakers   just 


isn't  so.  The  confirmed  conference  trotter 
is  in  a  small  minority.  During  a  period 
of  four  years  only  2  per  cent  of  the  whole 
attendance  registered  every  year,  while 
60  per  cent  of  the  attendance  at  any  one 
meeting  were  new  people.  The  count  also 
showed  that  on  the  average  70  per  cent 
of  the  registration  comes  from  within  a 
radius  of  six  hundred  miles  of  the  con- 
vention city. 

When  it  comes  to  the  charge  of  "always 
the  same  old  speakers"  the  committee 
found  that  in  the  last  five  years  492 
speakers  have  appeared  on  conference- 
division  or  general-session  programs.  Of 
these  78  per  cent  have  appeared  but  once, 
IS  per  cent  twice,  5  per  cent  three  times 
and  2  per  cent  four  times.  No  person  has 
spoken  more  than  four  times  in  five  years. 

FOREIGN  service  has  claimed  two  Amer- 
ican workers.  Ernest  J.  Swift,  manager  of 
the  eastern  area  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  has  gone  to  Paris  as  secretary- 
general  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties, and  George  L.  Warren  has  gone 
to  Geneva  as  international  director  of 
the  International  Migration  Service.  David 
W.  Wainhouse,  formerly  assistant  direc- 
tor of  research  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  succeeds  Mr.  Warren  as  di- 
rector of  the  American  branch  of  the 
Service. 

Those  New  Yorkers 

BACK  to  his  first  love,  social  work,  has 
come   Berkeley   G.   Tobey,   the   first  social 
secretary  of  New  York  Municipal  Lodging 
House  and  in  pre-war  days  a  money-raiser 
of    parts.     After    nearly   twenty   years    in 
book    and    magazine    promotion    he   comes 
to   the   A.I.C.P.    as   executive   secretary   of 
its  Bronx  office.  .  .  .  Morris  Marcus,  who 
has  been   acting  chief  probation  officer  of 
the  Children's  Court  since  Bernard  Fagan 
resigned    two   years    ago,    has    been    pro- 
moted to  the  full  title.  .  .  .  The  Association 
to  Promote  Proper  Housing  for  Girls  has 
evoked  the  title  of  president  emeritus  for 
Cornelia     E.     Marshall,     resigning     after 
twenty  years  of  service.    Mrs.  Ransom   S. 
Hooker  succeeds   her  in   active  duty.  . 
Edward  F.  Brown,  who  was  top  sergeant 
in   New   York's   diphtheria   campaign    and 
who  has  been  identified  with  a  variety  of 
projects  associated  with  public  health,  has 
been  appointed  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Milk  Research  Council,  a  body  created 
by   producers   and    distributors   to   conduct 
research     in     all     aspects     of     production, 
manufacture,  distribution  and  consumption 
of  milk.  .  .  .  Anne  Seesholtz  has  stepped 
out  of  Y.W.C.A.  work  where  she  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  to  succeed  Florence 
E.   Quinlan   as   executive   secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions. 

BYRON  T.  HACKER,  who  years  ago  left 
the  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society  for 
Florida  and  later  joined  the  field  staff  of 


BY  way  of  The  New  Yorker  comes  the 
blithe  chronicle  of  an  incident  in  the  day 
>f  a  1932-model  volunteer  in  an  emergency 
el.ef  bureau.     Sitting  all  day  at  her  desk 
she  had  her  heart  broken  by  tales  of  woe 
One  day  the  drab  line  that  slouched  past 
her  was  brightened  by  the  appearance  of 
a  well-dressed  colored  gentleman.     It  was 
one   George   H.  Johnson,  in  search  of  re- 
ief.     'You    look    well    fed,'    said   the   lady 
doubtfully.     'Ah    feeds    good,'     said    Mr. 
Johnson.    'You  look  strong,  too,'  said  she. 
um,    said  Mr.  Johnson.    It  came  out 
that   he   made   a   living   shooting  crap,   or 
had  until  the  depression,  but  now  nobody 
had  any  money  to  put  into  the  roll  of  the 
lice     The     rules    of    the     unemployment- 
relief     committee     did     not     cover     crap- 
shooters,  but  the  lady  wanted  to  be  fair, 
e   told   him   she  could   get  him   a   part- 
time    job   moving   bales    in    a    warehouse 
Mr.  Johnson  said  he  didn't  have  no  speri- 
cnce  movin'  no  bales  and  what  he  wanted 
most     was     money.     The     worker     finally 

and    ourJV6   ^   "'   ^   "^   him' 

'I'll    roll   you    for   the   job/  she   sa^d   "'If 

you   win,   I'll   give  you   food   order,  for  a 

I  win,  you  move  bales.'    They 

tied  down  to  shooting  the  dice.     You're 

wrong  about  how  it  ends.    Mistah  Johnson 

SAMSON  BENDERLY  of  the  Bureau  of  Jew- 
ish Education  is  chairman  of  the  newly 
organized  Council  of  Jewish  Communal 
Executives  of  Greater  New  York  which 
will  provide  an  informal  meeting  ground 
for  the  discussion  of  Jewish  social  work 
problems. 

RETIRING  at  the  end  of  nearly  ten  years 
as  state  advisory  nurse  for  Oregon,  Glen- 
dora  M.  Blakely  can  look  back  on  the  de- 
velopment of  public-health  nursing  in  her 
state  from  a  small  demonstration  to  an 
organized  and  stabilized  system  extending 
into  rural  districts,  schools  and  Indian 
reservations.  Twenty-one  counties  now 
employ  nurses,  all  but  five  of  them  with 
county  funds. 

J.  PRENTICE  MURPHY,  Philadelphia,  and 
Thomas  Kennedy,  Hazelton,  have  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Pinchot  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  members  of  the  State  Welfare 
Commission. 

THE  New  York  Protestant  Episcopal 
City  Mission  Society  has  qualified  for  the 
Century  Club.  The  celebration  of  its 
hundredth  anniversary  was  participated  in 
by  representatives  of  many  social  insti- 
tutions and  activities  which  it  maintains. 

TAM  DEERJNG,  stalwart  defender  of 
California's  beaches,  (see  Saving  the 
Beaches,  The  Survey,  September  15,  1931, 
page  544)  has  to  start  in  to  teach  a  new 
public  that  his  name  isn't  Tom.  Cincin- 
nati has  just  reached  out  to  San  Diego 
and  brought  him  back  for  its  director  of 
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public  recreation.  He  has  recently  been 
executive  secretary  of  the  State-County 
Park  and  Beaches  Association. 

"T  TE    has    just    the    qualities    needed," 

JL  A  said  Secretary  Wilbur,  and  forth- 
with borrowed  George  A.  Hastings  from 
President  Hoover  to  serve  for  a  year  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec- 
tion and  to  disseminate  its  voluminous  ma- 
terial. Mr.  Hastings  went  to  Washington 
last  spring  from  the  New  York  State  Char- 
ities Aid  Association  to  join  President 
Hoover's  secretariat  as  administrative  as- 
sistant. He  succeeded  French  Strother  of 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  who  now  re- 
turns to  Washington  to  resume  his  former 
duties. 

ELIZABETH  ARUNDALE  of  Wausau,  Wis- 
consin, has  been  appointed  chief  nurse  in 
the  Tuberculosis  division  of  the  Herman 
Kiefer  Hospital,  Detroit,  a  division  of 
teven  hundred  beds. 

ONE  of  the  few  remaining  pioneers  in 
public-health  work,  Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin, 
superintendent  of  health  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  since  1884,  has  retired  from 
active  service.  Dr.  Chapin  has  taught  and 
written  extensively  and  has  been  honored 
with  various  professional  awards. 

FRANCIS  S.  HARMON,  youthful  lawyer  and 
editor  of  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  has 
been  appointed  general  secretary  of  the 
International  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  a 
post  resigned  by  John  R.  Mott  last 
summer.  The  National  Council  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  has  recently  lost  the  service  of 
its  secretary  Fred  R.  Ramsey  of  Cleveland, 
who  resigned  his  professional  connection 
while  retaining  a  layman's  place  on  the 
board.  A  committee  is  now  casting  about 
for  his  successor. 

No  Rest  at  All 

WHATEVER  plans  for  a  leisurely  life 
Herbert  C.  Parsons  may  have  had  on  his 
retirement  in  January  after  seventeen 
years  as  Massachusetts  commissioner  of 
probation,  they  were  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat  by  the  counter  plans  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Child  Labor  Committee  which 
had  been  without  an  executive  since  the 
death  of  Alexander  Morrison  late  last  fall. 
Dangling  the  promise  of  an  enlarged  pro- 
gram especially  in  the  fields  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  juvenile  courts,  the  Commit- 
tee lured  Mr.  Parsons  into  its  office  and  on 
February  i  gave  him  the  key.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Mr.  Parsons  had  no  chance  to 
escape  from  social  work.  He  had  already 
been  nominated  by  common  consent  Pre- 
siding Officer  Extraordinary,  a  post  in 
which  Boston  does  not  admit  his  peer  on 
land  or  sea. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  review  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Parsons'  contribution  to  so- 
cial welfare  or  of  his  public  influence. 
But  one  thing  must  be  mentioned.  It  was 
due  to  his  efforts  while  a  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1898  that  Massachusetts  re- 
formed its  public  execution  system, 
wiped  out  the  scandal  of  public  hangings 


in  county  jails  and  established  the  prac- 
tice of  private  electrocutions  in  state 
prisons.  "As  a  firm  believer  in  the  fu- 
tility of  capital  punishment,"  says  Mr. 
Parsons,  "I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  be 
blamed  rather  than  praised  for  having 
somewhat  removed  the  atrocities  of  the  old 
order.  Perhaps  if  we  had  public  hangings 
now  in  Massachusetts  it  would  be  easier 
to  do  away  with  the  death  penalty." 

THE  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
invites  applications  for  a  full  tuition 
scholarship  of  $500  in  the  field  of  public 
health  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  for  the  academic  year  1932- 
33.  Applications  must  be  received  before 
May  15.  For  details  address  the  Child 
Health  Service  of  the  Association,  450 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

THE  Society  of  the  Genesee,  one  of  New 
York's  proudest  organizations  of  home 
folks,  gave  its  thirty-third  annual  dinner 
in  honor  of  Lillian  D.  Wald,  not  because 
she  hails  from  the  banks  of  the  Genesee 
but  because  she  is  who  and  what  she  is. 

Brighten  the  Corner 

IF  you  were  doing  a  good  long  stretch 
in  the  New  York  County  Penitentiary  for 
the  theft  of  $207,000,  what  would  you  do 
with  a  sun-lamp?  Broadway  Temple,  im- 
portant New  York  church,  had  a  contest 
for  the  best  New  Year's  resolution.  The 
judges,  headed  by  the  distinguished  George 
Gordon  Battle,  solemnly  sat  and  at  long 
last  conferred  the  accolade  on  this  gem: 

Each   day   some   daily  good   to   do 

With    trust    in    God    to    see    me    through; 

To  lend  a  hand  to  fellow  men 

For  some  fare  worse  than  I 

And  watch  my  blessings  multiply. 

When  the  winner  turned  out  to  be  a 
gentleman  removed  for  some  time  from 
active  life,  and  the  prize  turned  out  to 
be  a  sun-lamp,  Mr.  Battle  had  a  heart 
and  threw  in  a  ten-dollar  bill. 

HARVEY  J.  HILL  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
who  directed  the  two  Red  Cross  war  fund 
campaigns,  invented  the  Roll  Call  idea, 
and  who  is  credited  with  having  raised 
literally  billions  for  relief  purposes  during 
and  since  the  War,  died  recently.  Other 
recent  deaths  of  persons  well  known  in 
social  work  include  Louis  G.  Myers,  treas- 
urer since  its  establishment  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation;  Helen  Thoburn,  for 
twenty-four  years  on  the  national  staff  of 
the  Y.W.C.A.,  and  May  R.  Blair,  for 
thirty  years  a  settlement  worker  in  Green- 
wich Village. 

DR.  HENRY  D.  CHADWICH,  tuberculosis 
controller  of  Detroit,  has  been  chosen 
president  of  the  Michigan  Tuberculosis 
Association. 

GOVERNOR  ELY  of  Massachusetts  has  ap- 
pointed John  Forbes  Perkins  as  presiding 
justice  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  to 
succeed  the  late  Frederick  P.  Cabot.  Mr. 
Perkins,  resident  of  Milton  and  scion  of 
Harvard,  comes  to  the  bench  after  careers 


at  the  bar  and  in  business.    He  is  still  in 
his   early   fifties. 

CHANGING  Scope  and  Methods  in  Jewish 
Social  Work  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Jewish  Social  Service  May 
12-15.  John  Slawson  of  Detroit  is  chair- 
man of  the  program  committee. 

Vale! 

THAT  even  a  foundation  is  not  immune 
to  depression  is  evidenced  by  the  recent 
announcement  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
that  the  Institute  for  Child  Guidance, 
which  the  Fund  has  financed,  will  cease 
to  be  on  July  i,  1933  because  of  limitation 
of  income.  During  the  year  starting  July 
i,  1932,  its  activities  will  be  curtailed  to 
meet  a  budget  cut  from  $220,000  to  $140,000. 
The  Institute  was  opened  five  years  ago 
primarily  as  a  training  center  and  now  has 
a  staff  of  six  psychiatrists,  three  psycholo- 
gists and  fifteen  social  workers  with  about 
forty-five  students  in  training  and  some  four 
hundred  children  under  treatment.  In  the 
statement  announcing  its  discontinuance 
Barry  C.  Smith,  director  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  and  chairman  of  the  adminis- 
trative board  of  the  Institute,  declared 
that  this  was  the  point  at  which  the  Fund 
could  cut  down  appropriations  with  "the 
least  damage"  since  facilities  have  been 
opened  or  are  planned  under  other  auspices 
to  train  psychiatrists  and  psychiatric  social  I 
workers  in  the  technique  of  child  guidance! 
so  that  the  step  will  not  prove  "any  great 
handicap  to  the  mental-hygiene  movement." 

JOHN  A.  LAPP  is  lending  his  distin- 
guished service  as  educational  counsel  to 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Institute  for 
Liberal  Education,  organized  in  Kansas 
City  to  further  adult  education. 

DR.  W.  W.  BAUER,  Health  Commissioner 
of  Racine,  Wis.,  since  1920,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  Hygeia,  the  popular 
health  magazine  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 


THE  Sisters  Aid  Jewish  Orphans  Home, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  changed  its  name 
to  Jewish  Children's  Home.  Ida  Netia 
Brenner  has  been  its  superintendent  since 
it  was  founded  in  1920. 

MAURICE  J.  KARPF,  director  of  the  Train- 
ing School  of  Jewish  Social  Work,  New 
York,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work. 


THIS  is  the  open  season  for  medals   in  ,,. 
New   York.     The   Brooklyn   Neighborhood 
Club     has     awarded     one     to     Elizabeth  ? 
Dutcher  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties   "in    recognition    of    her    outstanding 
contribution   to   social   work,    and    another 
to    Frederic    B.    Pratt,    president    of   Pratl 
Institute    and   vice-president   of    the    Wel- 
fare   Council,    as    "lifelong    supporter 
manifold    agencies   to   enrich    the   culturawi., 
and  civic  life  of  Brooklyn."     The  servicej;t, 
medal,    highest   honor    of   the    New   York 


INDIVIDUAL  and  COMMUNITY 
SOCIAL  WORK 

The  social  worker  working  with  Jews  must  be  trained  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  socially  maladjusted  Jewish 
family  and  individual. 

He  must  be  able  to  see  the  problem  in  the  large.  He  must 
"see"  the  Jews  of  America  as  a  distinctive  group  aiming 
at  adjustment  to  the  general  environment  for  its  own 
greater  happiness  and  the  enrichment  of  American  life. 

Holders  and  prospective  holders  of  a 
bachelor's  degree  are  invited  to  examine 
carefully  the  advantages  of 

Jewish  Social  Work  as  a  Profession 

A  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 

$150  to  $1000  for  each  academic  year  are  available 

for  especially  qualified  candidates. 
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(A  Graduate  School) 
71  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


need  for  trained  personnel  in 
social  work  has  never  been  more 
accentuated  than  by  the  new  challenges 
and  increased  responsibilities  with  which 
the  current  business  depression  and  wide' 
spread    unemployment    is    confront' 
ing  social  agencies.      °$  °$    °$ 
The  Spring  Quarter  begins 
March  twentyeighth. 


The  Neu/  York  School  of  Social  Work 

ill  East  Twenty -Second  Street 
New  York 


otary  Club,  has  been  conferred  posthu- 
ously  upon  Robert  W.  deForest  "in  recog- 
tion  of  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  devo- 
on  to  the  common  good."  From  France 
ave  come  honors  for  George  L.  Raverat, 
ternational  leader  in  work  for  the  blind, 
ho  has  been  made  a  chevalier  of  the 
egion  of  Honor.  Mr.  Raverat,  secretary 
the  American  Braille  Press  for  War 
nd  Civilian  Blind,  was  one  of  the  or- 
anizers  of  the  World  Conference  for  the 
ind  held  last  spring  in  New  York.  An- 
her  leading  light  of  that  conference, 
dward  M.  Van  Cleve,  principal  of  the 
ew  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
ic  Blind,  has  received  the  Leslie  Dana 
old  medal  offered  annually  by  Leslie 
ana  of  St.  Louis  for  "outstanding  achieve- 
ents  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
le  conservation  of  vision." 

Dental  "It" 

OF    course    we    should    have    suspected 

lat   teeth,    too,   might   have    sex    implica- 

ons,  but  it  hadn't  occurred  to  us  specifi- 

lly  until  the  United  States  Public  Health 

rvice,    no    less,    got    out    a    twelve-page 

inted  report,  tables,  graphs,  percentages 

everything,    on    Sex    Differences    in    the 

revalence  of  Dental   Caries.    The  upshot 

ems    to    be    that    at    every    age    except 

e   youngest   more   boys   than    girls    have 

rious  or  filled  baby  teeth,  but  that  when 

comes  to  permanent  teeth  the  tables   (or 

jmething)    are  turned,   and   girls   surpass 


boys  in  prevalence  of  missing,  damaged 
or  repaired  ivories.  The  sexes  sum  jaw 
to  jaw  however  when  it  comes  to  having 
five  or  more  filled  permanent  teeth.  The 
surveyors  forebear  from  a  statement  of 
what  these  discoveries  imply  for  parents, 
dentists  of  even  mere  teeth-holders. 

Charity 

John   Twigg 

Gave  nothing  big, 
His  wife  gave  nothing  small; 

And   so  between  them  both 
They  never  gave  at  all. 
— Arthur  Guiterman  in  the  New  Yorker 

THE  orchestra  is  already  tuning  up  with 
the  National  Recreation  Association  hold- 
ing the  baton,  for  the  first  world  congress 
on  recreation  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles 
July  23-29,  just  prior  to  the  Oylmpic  games. 
The  usual  genuflections  in  the  way  of  hon- 
orary officers  have  been  made  with  com- 
mittees active  and  delegations  promised 
from  twenty-two  countries.  A  special  tour 
with  stopovers  is  being  planned  from  New 
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York.  Full  information  about  the  con- 
gress may  be  obtained  from  its  adminis- 
trative secretary,  T.  E.  Rivers,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

i 

WILHELMENA  WARNER  of  the  Medical 
Social  Service  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Clinics  and  Dr.  Victor 
Lcvine,  assistant  resident  pathologist  of 
the  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago,  have 
announced  their  marriage. 

DAVID  H.  STEVENS,  vice-president  of  the 
General  Education  Board,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion's work  in  the  humanities.  This  is 
one  of  the  five  fields  in  which  the  Founda- 
tion is  concerned,  the  others  being  public 
health  and  the  medical,  social  and  natural 
sciences.  The  position  has  been  vacant 
since  the  resignation  in  1930  of  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Capps  of  Princeton. 

A  NEW  emblem  and  a  new  name  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Boys'  Club  Federa- 
tion of  America.  The  new  name,  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America,  Inc.,  became  official  the 
first  of  the  year. 

E.  G.  STECER,  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Provident  Association,  St. 
Louis'  family  welfare  society,  has  been 
elected  director  of  the  Community  Fund 
and  Community  Council,  succeeding 
Robert  W.  Kelso. 
SURVEY) 
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CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA — C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  the;  are 
interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE —  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  -most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingswortt. 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab 
lishes  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones.  President, 

152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,   INC. 

— Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  oublic  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  National  office,  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York  City.  District  office  (for  social 
work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 

CIATION 450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


Religious    Organizations 


GIRL'S  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

U.  S.  A. —  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  A  national  organization  for  all  girls, 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Provides 
opportunities  for  character  growth  and 
friendship  through  a  program  adapted  to 
local  needs.  Membership  46,000. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.—  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary j  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin."  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC    HEALTH   NURSING  — 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A's  jn  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad 
vances  in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  President; 
Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

Fields  of  Activity:  Civics  and  Community 
Cooperation,  Education,  Extension  and  Field 
Service,  Farm  and  Rural  Work,  Junior  Aux- 
iliaries, Legislation,  Peace,  Religion  and 
Religious  Education,  Service  for  Foreign 
Born,  Social  Service,  Work  for  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation,  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment. 
Official  Publication:  The  Jewish  Woman 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION— 450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director. 
Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year; 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
bouse  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK C.       M.       Bookman,      president, 

Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literaturt  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  bt 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Surrey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES:— 75c   a   line   (actual) 
for    font    insertions. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


(In   answering   advertisements  please   mention  THB   SU«VET) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department 


TEL.  ALGONQUIN  749O 


THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


WOMAN  of  refinement  desires  position  as 
housekeeper  in  private  home  or  large  establish- 
ment. Experienced,  competent,  tactful.  Can  fur- 
nish exceptional  reference  as  to  ability  and  char- 
acter. 6968  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  experienced  in  hotel  and  club  work 
desires  position  as  manager  or  assistant  manager 
of  Apartment  Hotel,  Club  or  Restaurant.  Can 
furnish  highest  references  as  to  executive  ability, 
character  and  experience.  6969  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  (19),  college  student  (evening 
courses),  wishes  position.  Will  do  anything  which 
will  contribute  towards  his  support.  6947  SosvEY. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  Jewess,  with  four- 
teen years'  experience  in  children's  institutional 
and  settlement  work  desires  change  of  position. 
Attractive  personality,  ability,  excellent  educa- 
tional background.  References  from  national 
experts.  6975  SURVEY. 


SUPERVISOR  of  Case  Work  in  family,  child 
welfare  or  institution  fields.  Successful  experi- 
ence in  Eastern  cities.  6967  SURVEY. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER,  gradu- 
ate New  York  School,  desires  summer  job  any 
field.  6979  SURVEY. 


CASE-WORKER,  successful  in  family  and 
childrens  fields;  interested  in  modern  methods 
of  reorganization  of  institutions  (childrens)  and 
in  child-placing  programs.  6980  SORVBY. 


SHOEMAKER,  desires  position,  experienced 
in  all  branches  of  the  trade,  including  institution 
vocational  training.  American,  fine  references. 
6981  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Executive  position  by  white,  Prot- 
estant woman  of  proven  ability,  experienced  in 
child  care  and  management  of  institutions.  Es- 
pecially qualified  for  handling  girls.  Exceptional 
references.  6984  SURVEY. 


POSITION  as  Housemother  in  children's  in- 
stitution by  ex-teacher  with  social  work  training. 
Southwest  preferred.  6985  SusvEY. 

WIDOW,  unencumbered,  desires  position  as 
compinion  or  housekeeper.  Best  references.  6986 
SURVEY. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER,  Social 
Agency  experience,  also  commercial  field.  Well 
educated.  Excellent  references.  Available  im- 
mediately. 6987  SURVEY. 


DIETITIAN  AND  HOUSEKEEPER,  mid- 
dle-aged, Jewish,  wishes  position  in  camp  for 
childres  or  adults.  Experience  and  references. 
Address  6988  SURVEY. 


REPORT    DOCTOR 

Let  me  make  your  reports  human,  under- 
standable, forceful — and  still  accurate.  Ex- 
pert editing,  collaborating,  rewriting  or  pres- 
entation from  start  to  finish.  Very  highest 
references.  Marr  Chamberlain.  9  Eait  lOth 
Stre.1,  N.  Y.  C. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


LITERARY    SERVICE 

RESEARCH:   We  ?ssist  jn  Preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  serv- 
ice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S    GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 

GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engraver,, 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 


SUPPLYING     INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 

SEEMAN   BROS.,   Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson   and   North   Moore   Streets 
New  York 


PAMPHLETS 

RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS  REMEDIES  (2Sc),  PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP  (15c),  HOM  AMERICA  LIVES  (15c), 
OLD  AGE  SECURITY  (lOc),  THE  NEW  CAPITAL- 
ISM (lOc),  POOR  OLD  COMPETITION  (lOc), 
WASTE  AND  THE  MACHINE  AGE  (15c).  Address 

Leagne    for    Industrial    Democracy,    112   E.    19th 
Street,    New    York. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JOUKNHAL  of  NURSING  shows  tht 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  tht 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library 
$3.00  a  year.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York, 


Please  Remit 

cash    with  order 

in  lending  Class  - 

ified    Advertise  - 

ments   to   Survey  Graphic   or  Survey 

Midmonthly. 

Addrin 
CLASSIFIED  AOTIITUINO  DIPT. 

112  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


Vocational 

Counsel 

and 

Placement 


Social  Work 

and 
Public  Health 

Nursing 


Booklet  on  requttt 


National  Office 

130  E.  22nd  St. 

New  York 


(Agency) 


District  Office 
(.for    social    wort) 
270  Boylston  St 
Boston 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4i8T  STREET,  N«w  YORK 

Lexington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


PUBLICITY    SERVICE 


CASH 


MILLIONS  OF  IT  FOR  COLLEGES, 

Social  Welfare.  Etc..  can  be  obtained 
thru  our  Ust  of  known  givers  and  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  culture.  30.000  N.E. 
names.  Index  carded  on  order,  kept  re- 
vised. National  organizations  use  It. 
Alk  prloM.  Publicity  Service  Bureau,  Bosten,  Man. 


ASSEMBLY     ROOM 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES  are  welcome  to  UK  Assem- 
bly Room  at  99  Park  Avenue  for  meetings,  after- 
noon teal,  and  special  supper  parties  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates.  Communicate  with  Mrs.  M.  de 
Bonneval,  Caledonia  5-0900. 


FOR  SALE 

DAMAGED  BOOKS 

40%  OFF  REGULAR 

PRICE 

For  Complete  List  of  Books 
twite 

THE    SURVEY 

Book    Department 

us    East   1 9th  Stret 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Have  you  Property  to 
sell  or  rent? 

—Cottages  to  rent— or  lor  sale 
for  next  season? 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:  30  cents   a  line, 
$4.20  per  inch. 

For  further  information,  write  to 
ADVERTISING   DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY   GRAPHIC 
112    East    19th    St.,   New   York,   N.   Y. 


Washington  University 

GEORGE  WARREN  BROWN 
DEPARTMENT   OF   SOCIAL  WORK 


Courses  of  Training  in 

CHILD  WELFARE 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

COURSE  OF  TRAINING  LEADS  TO 
THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  AN» 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

Scholarships  are  available  for  properly  qualified 
graduate  students. 

Address  the  Director 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


{Hnibergitp  of  Cincago 

^rabuate  &d)ool  of  Social 
&erbtce  iUbmintetratum 


Spring  Quarter  begins  March  28 

Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  June  20  •  July  22 

Second  Term  July  25  -  August  26 

Academic  Year  1932-33  begins  October  1,  1932 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


Smith  College  School 

far 


The  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work 
operates  in  two  successive  sessions  separated  by  a 
period  of  nine  months'  supervised  intensive  field 
work,  during  which  each  student  is  assigned  to  some 
social  agency  and  continues  her  theoretical  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  school. 

During  1931-1932  the  School  is  cooperating  with 
the  following  agencies :  Board  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Child  Guidance,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital;  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Re- 
search, Institute  of  Human  Relations,  Yale  Uni- 
versity; Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Minneapolis;  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  Philadelphia;  Child  Guidance 
Clinic,  St.  Paul ;  Essex  County  Hospital,  Cedar 
Grove;  Family  Society  of  Philadelphia;  Institute 
for  Child  Guidance,  New  York  City;  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Research,  Chicago;  Judge  Baker  Founda- 
tion, Boston ;  Mental  Hygiene  Department,  Mandel 
Clinic,  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago;  New 
England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  Boston; 
Northern  New  Jersey  Mental  Hygiene  Clinics^ 
New  Jersey  State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park ;  Utica 
State  Hospital,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Worcester  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  Worcester ;  Worcester  State  Hos- 
pital, Worcester. 

The  School  emphasizes  the  application  of  modern 
social  psychiatry  and  the  psychiatric  point  of  view 
in  the  preparation  for  case  work  in  psychopathic 
hospitals,  general  hospitals,  child  guidance  and 
child  habit  clinics,  schools,  juvenile  courts,  general 
family  case  work  agencies,  and  children's  agencies. 

The  class  entering  in  July  1932  will  be  limited  to 
about  fifty  students.  Until  May  15,  five  places 
will  be  reserved  for  graduates  of  Smith  College. 

A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  ex- 
perienced social  workers.  This  course  is  designed 
for  workers  who  wish  to  increase  their  theoretical 
knowledge  to  study  recent  developments  in  the  field 
of  social  work,  and  to  obtain  a  fresh  point  of  view 
in  regard  to  problems  of  personality  and  possibility 
of  individual  adjustment  through  the  application  of 
psychiatry  and  mental  hygiene. 

For  information  and  catalog  address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

COLLEGE  HALL  8,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


